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PREFACE 


T he present “Book of Quotations” was undertaken in the belief 
that, notwithstanding the compilations in existence, there was room 
for another that should glean its materials fre^m a wider area, and 
that should have more respect to the requirements, both speculative and 
practical, of the times we live in. The widespread materials at com¬ 
mand had never yet been collected into a single volume, and certain 
modern writings, fraught with a wisdom that supremely deserves our regard, 
had hardly been quarried in at all. 

The Editor has therefore studied to compile a more comprehensive 
collection; embracing something of this wisdom, which naturally bears 
more directly on the interests of the present day. To these interests 
the Editor has all along had an eye, and he has been careful to collect, 
from ancient sources as well as modern, sayings that seem to reveal an 
insight into them, and bear pertinently upon them ; they are such as are 
specified on the title-page, and they are one and all more than passing 
ones. The aphorisms which wise men have uttered on these vital topics 
can never fail to deserve our regard, and they will prove edifying to 
us, even should we, led by a higher wisdom, be inclined to say nay to 
them. For, as it has been said, “The errors of a wise man are more 
instructive than the truths of a fool. The wise man travels in lofty, far- 
seeing regions; the fool in low-lying, high-fenced lanes; retracing the 
footsteps of the former, to discover where he deviated, whole provinces 
of the universe are laid open to us; in the path of the latter, granting 
even that he has not deviated at all, little is laid open to us but two 
wheel-ruts and two hedges.” 

The quotations collected in this book (particularly those bearing on 
the vital interests referred to) are, it will be generally admitted, the 
words of wise men ; therefore the Editor has endeavoured to ascertain 
and give the names of their authors, when not known. For, though the 
truth and worth of the sayings are nowise dependent on their authorship, 
it is well to know who those were that felt the burden they express, and 
found relief in uttering them. What was of moment to them, may 
well be of moment to others, and must be worthy of all regard and well 
deserving of being laid to heart. 

The quotations given are for most part independent of the context, 
and are perfectly intelligible in their own light. They are all more or 
less of an aphoristic quality, and the meaning and application are evident 
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to any one who understands the subject of which they treat. Except 
in the case of quotations from Shakespeare, the reader will observe that 
the Editor has quoted only the names of the authors or the books from 
which they are taken. 

As for the other qualities of these quotations, they will be found to 
be in general brief in expression and pointed in application, and not 
a few of them winged as well as barbed. A great many are pregnant 
in meaning; suggest more than they express; and are the coinage of 
minds of no ordinary penetration and grasp of thought. While some 
of them are so simple that a child might understand them, there are 
others that border on regions in which the clearest-headed and surest- 
footed might stumble and come to grief. 

The Editor’s task was to produce a work that should embrace glean¬ 
ings from different fields of literature, and he hopes the reader will allow 
that his selection has not been made in the dark, and that what he has 
given is of the true quality, as well as enough in quantity for most readers 
to digest. If the quality be good, the quantity is of little account, for 
what has been said of Reason may be said of Wisdom which is its 
highest expression : “ Whoso hath any, hath access to the whole.” 

The Arrangement adopted is alphabetical, and follows the order of 
yie initial letters of the initial word or words, and should at once commend 
itself, as a topical one would have been too cumbersome, for, in that 
case, it would have been frequently necessary to introduce the same 
quotation under several different heads. 

The Index is topical, and a copious one, referring to subjects of which 
there is anything of significance said. It does not include mottoes, and 
rarely proverbs; for, apart from the difficulty of indexing the latter, the 
attempt would almost have doubled the size of the book, and rendered 
it altogether unwieldy. The Index, too, is limited to subjects that are 
not in the alphabetical order in the body of the book. Thus there was 
no need to index what is said on “Art,” on p. i8, on “ Beauty,” on 
p. 26, or on “ Christianity,” on pp. 42, 43, as the reader will expect to 
find something concerning them where they occur in the order adopted. 

With these preliminary explanations the Editor leaves his book— 
the pleasant labour of more than three years—in the hands of the 
public, assured that they will judge of it by its own merits, and that 
they will be generous enough to acquit him of having compiled either 
a superfluous or an unserviceable work. 



NOTE 


The INDEX extends from page 571 to page 659 
and Index io Supplement, page 21 to page 28 

T he index should be referred to whenever the 
quotation does not begin with the essential word. 

The work is a dictionary of full quotations in alphabetical 
order; and the INDEXES are a guide to it in which the 
references are classified under subjects, giving not only the 
page but the paragraph where the quotation appears. 

For example: The exact words are required concerning 
the rift in the lute; and under the word “ lute ” in the 
INDEX the reference is to page 206, paragraph 24, where 
the full quotation is given from Tennyson; 

** It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all.” 

As another example we will verify the saying as to the 
relative power of the sword and the pen. Here the reference 
under “sword” is page 27, paragraph 51, and we find the full 
quotation from Lytton’s “ Richelieu,” in which the Cardinal 
says: 

** Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword.”— 

thus giving the qualification that is so little regarded. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

USED IN Tins DICTIONARY. 


Amer. 

American. 

Apiih 

Apuleius. 

An St. 

Aristotle. 

A til Cell 

Aulus (jcllius. 

Bret. 

Breton 

CtFS. 

CiTL'sai. 

Catull. 

Catullus 

Ctc 

Cicero. 

Claud. 

Claudius, Claudian. 

Corn. 

Corneille. 

Curt 

Curtivis. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

Ihit. 

Dutch. 

Eccltis. 

Ecclcsiasticus. 

Eiirtp. 

Euripides. 

Fr. 

French. 

Fris. 

Fiisian. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

Ger. 

German, 

Gr. 

Greek, 

Heb. 

Hebrew. 

Horn. 

Homer. 

llor. 

Ilorace. 

Jt. 

Italian. 

Jul. 

J ulius. 

Just. 

J ustinian. 

Juv. 

Juvenal. 

L. 

Law. 

Laber. 

Labcrtius. 

La Font. 

La P'ontaine 

La Roche 

La Rochefoucauld. 

Lat. 

Latin. 

Ltv. 

Livy. 


Luc. 

Lucan 

Liter., J U( 7 et 

Lucretius. 

J/. 

Motto. 

Maci oh 

Macrobius. 

Matt 

Martial. 

Mol. 

Molieie 

Pei. 

Bersius. 

Petron. 

Pctronius 

Phud, Pha di 

}*ha-'drus 

Plant. 

Plautus. 

Port. 

1 ’ortuguese. 

Pr. 

Proverb. 

Pub. .Syr. 

Publius Syrus. 

Quinet. 

Quinctilian. 

Rus<i. 

Russian 

Sail. 

Sallust. 

.Sc. 

Scotch. 

Schill. 

Schiller. 

Sen. 

Seneca. 

Sh. 

Shakespeare 

.Soph. 

Sophocles. 

Sp. 

Spanish. 

.Stat. 

Statius. 

St. Aug. 

St. Augustine. 

Sue/on. 

Suetonius. 

Swed. 

Swedish 

Toe. 

Tacitus. 

Ter. 

Terence. 

Tert. 

Tertullian. 

Ttbull. 

Tibullus. 

Turk. 

Turkish. 

Virg 

Virgil. 



DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 

A. 


A’ are guid lassse*;, but where do a’ the ill wives 
conic frae ? r> [ 

A’ ai e no freens that speak us fair. .Sc. Ft 
A auciiu les biens viennent en dormant (.ood 
tlun}i;s coni'- lo bonie while asleep /'» J'r. 

Ab abusu ad usum non valet consequentia— 
I'lie abuse of a thing is no argiiincni against Us 
use. F Max, 

6 Ab actu ad posse valet illatiO' l*>oni w hat luas 
h.ippcncd we may infer v\h.it may happen 
A bad beginning has a bad, or makes a worse, 
ending. Fr. 

A bad dog never sees the wolf. Pr 
A bad thing is dear at any price. Ft. 

Ab alio expectes, alteri quod feceris—As jou 
do lo otheis, you limy expect another to do to 
you Liil>er 

10 A barren sow was never good to pigs. Fr 
A bas — I )own I down u ilh 1 hr 
A beast that wants discourse of reason. Ham , 

1 2 . 

A beau is evei ything of a woman but the sex, 
and nothing of a man be.side it. J'leldins. 

A beau jeu beau retour —Om good turn deserves 
another h* Ft. 

16 A beautiful form is better than a beautiful 
face, and a beautiful behaviour than a beau¬ 
tiful form, t tuet son 

A beautiful object doth so much attract the 
sight of all men, that it is in no man's power 
not to be pleased with it. C latftuion. 

A beautiful woman is the "hell" of the soul, 
the “ purgatory ’ of the purse, and the 
"paradise" of the eyes hofttenidt . 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Rom. 
ami Jul y\, 1 . 

A beggar’s purse is always empty. Pr 

20 A belief in the Bible, the fruit of deep medita¬ 
tion, has served me as the guide of my moral 
and literary life I have found it a capital 
safely invested, and richly productive of inte¬ 
rest. (Jot t hr. 

Abends wird der Faule fleissig—Towards e\en- 
ing tlie lazy man begins to be busy, (^rr Fr 
A beneficent person is like a fountain watermg 
the earth and spreading fertility. Epicurus. 
Aberrare a scopo—To miss the mark. 

Abeunt studia in mores—Pursuits assiduously 
prosecuted become habits. I 

I* 


Ab extra— From without. 2ft 

Abgruiide liegen im Gemuthe, die tiefer als die 
nolle Sind— '1 here are abj s-ics in the mind that 
aie deeper than hell. Flaitn. 

Ab honesto virum bonum nihil deterret — 
Nothing deters, a good man from what honour 
requires of him. i^en. 

A big head and little wit. Pr 
Ab igiie ignem—l-'iie from fire 
Abut, excessit, evasit, erupit—He has left, gone 80 
off, est.iped, broken away Cit. of Catilines 
JPsht. 

Ability to discern that what is true is true, 
and that wliat is false is false, is the char¬ 
acteristic of intelligence. .S wedenborg 
Ab mcunabilis—hroni the cradle. 

Ab initio— From the beginning. 

Ab inopia ad virtutem obsepta est via—The 
way from poverty to virtue is an obstructed one. 

Fr. 

Ab intra—From within. 36 

Ab irato—Ill a fit of jiassion. 

A bird m the hand is worth two m the bush. 

Fr 

A bis et a blanc —I»y fits .ind st.irts J'r. 

A bitter and perplex’d “What shall I do ? " is 
worse to man than worst necessity, fuller 
A black hen will lay a white egg. Pr. 4(' 

A blind man should not judge of colours. Pt. 

A blockhead can find more faults than a wise 
man can mend. Gael Pr. 

A blue-stocking despises her duties as a 
woman, and always begins by makuig her¬ 
self a mail Rousseou 

Abnormis sapiens— Wise without learning, Hor, 

A bon chat bon rat A gcxid rat lo match a good 45 
c.it '1 It ior tat J'r. 

A bon chien il ne vient jamais un bon os—A 
good bone ucvci f.dlb to a gooil dog. hr Fr 
A boil droit -Justly , arroi ding to reason. Fr. 

A bon marche—Cheap / r. 

A book may be as great a thing as a battle. 

Fi\facli. 

A book should be luminous, but not volumi- 60 
nous. Bin'ct 

Aborigine From the beginning 
About Jesus we must believe no one but him¬ 
self. Amiel. 
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A CHEERFUL 


Above all Greek, above all Roman fame. Pop*. 
Above all thingrs reverence thyself. Pytha¬ 
goras 

Above the cloud with its shadow is the star 
with its ligfht. ytctor Hugo 
Ab ovo—From the beginning ijit. from the egg) 

5 Ab ovo usque ad mala— From the beginning to 
the end (Ut. from the egg to the apples). 

A bras ouverts—With open arms Fr. 

A brave man is clear in his discourse, and keeps 
close to truth. Ansi 

A brave spirit struggling with adversity is a 
spectacle for the gods. Sen 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made. Goldsmith. 

10 Abregd—Abridgment. Fr. 

Absence lessens weak, and intensifies violent, 
assions, as wind extinguishes a taper and 
ghts up a fire. J.it Roche. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder. Bayly 
Absence of occupation is not rest, / A mind 
quite vacant is a mind distress'd. CorvOer 
Absens haeres non erit—The absent one will not 
be the heir. Ft. 

15 Absent in body, but present in spirit. St. 
Paul. 

Absit invidia—Envy apart. 

Absit omen—May the omen augur no evil 
Absolute fiends are as rare as angels, perhaps 
rarer. J. S. Mill. 

Absolute freedom is inhuman. Rahel. 

SO Absolute Individualism is an absurdity. Amtet. 
Absolute nothmg is the aggregate of all the 
contradictions of the world. Jonathan Ed- 
vtards. 

Absque argento omnia vana—Without money 
all IS vain. 

Abstineto a fabis—Having nothing to do with 
elections (/// Abstain from beans, the ballot at 
Athens having been by beansX 
Absurdum est ut alios regat, qui seipsum 
regere nescit — It is absuid that he should 
govern others, who knows, not how to govern 
himself. L. Max. 

85 Abundat dulcibus vitiis— He abounds in charm¬ 
ing faults, of style. Quint. 

Ab uno ad omnes— From one to all M 
Ab uno dlsce omnes— From a single instance you 
may infer the whole. 

Ab urbe condita (a.u c.>— From the building of 
the city, i.e., of Rome. 

A bureaucracy always tends to become a 
pedantocracy. J. S. Mul. 

SO A burnt child dreads the fire. Pr. 

Abusus non tollit usum—Abuse is no argument 
against use Pr. 

Academical years ought by rights to give 
occupation to the whole mind. It is this 
time which, well or ill employed, affects a 
man's whole after>hfe. Goethe. 

A cader va chi troppo in alto sale—He who 
climbs too high is near a fall. Jt. Pr. 

A capite ad calcem—From head to heel. 

85 A careless master makes a negligent servant. 
Pr. 

A carper will cavil at anything. Pr, 

A carrion kite will never make a good hawk. 

Pt 


A cat may look at a king,” but can it see a 
king when it looks at him ? Kuskm. 

A causa perduta parole assai—Plenty of words 
when the cause is lost. It. Fr. 

Accasca in un punto quel che non accasca in 10 
cento anni—That may happen in a moment which 
may not occur again in a hundred years It Fr 

Accedas ad curiam—Yon may po to the court. 

A wnt to remove a case to a higlici court. L. 
Term. 

Accensa domo proximi, tua quoque perich- 
tatur—When the bouse of 5 'our neighbour is on 
fire, your own is in danger Fr. 

Accent is the soul of speech; it gives it feeling 
and truth Rousseau. 

Acceptissima semper / Munera sunt, anctor 
quae pretiosa facit—Those presents .11 e always 
the most acceptable which owe then value to the 
giver. Ovid. 

Accident ever varies; substance can never45 
suffer change or decay li m. hhtki 

Accidents rule men, not men accidents. Hero¬ 
dotus. 

Accipe nunc, victus tenuis qti'd quantaque 
secum afferat In prmiis valeas bene — 
Now learn what and how great benefits .n mode¬ 
rate diet brings with it. Beiorc all, you will enjoy 
good be.\lth. I lor 

Accipere quam facere prsestat injuriam—It is 
better to r« ceivc than 10 do an injury C u 

AccUms falsis animus meliora recusat—The 
mind attracted by what is false has no lelish for 
better things Jior 

Accusare nemo se debet nisi coram Deo—No 50 
man is liound to .iccuse himself unless it be before 
God. L. Max 

Accuse not Nature; she hath done her part; / 
Do thou thine. Milton. 

Acer et vehemens bonus orator—A good orator 
is pointed and impassioned < tc. 

Acerrima proximorum odia—The hatred of those 
most closely connected with us is the bitterest 
I ac 

Acerrimus ex omnibus nostris sensibus est 
seusiis videndi -1 be keenest of .ill our senses 
is the sense of sight Cic. 

A certain degrree of soul is indispensable to 65 
save us the expense of salt. Ten Jonson. 

A certain tendency to insanity has always 
attended the opening of the religious sense 
m men, as if thqy had been “blasted with 
excess of light.” Bmi’non. 

A chacun selon sa capacite, a chaque capa¬ 
city selon ses oeuvres— I' very one according 
to his talent, and every talent according to its 
works. Pr Pr 

A chacun son fardeau pfese—Every one thinks 
his own bu'den heavy / r. Fr 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dieam. 
Byron. 

A chaque fou plait sa marotte—Every fool is 60 
pleased with his own hobby Pr. Fr. 

A character is a completely-fashioned wilL^ 
H<n>ahs. 

Ach I aus dem Gluck entwickelt sich Schmerx 
—Alas! that from happiness there so often springs 
pain. Goethe. 

A cheerful life Is what the Muses love; / A 

soanng spirit is their prime delight. IVonlt- 

Uforth. 



ACHERUNTIS 


t 8 ] 


A DAY 


Acheruutis pabulum—Food for Acheron. Plant. 

Ach ! es g-eschehen keine Wunder mehr—^Alasl 
there are no more any miracles. Schiller. 

A child is a Cupid become visible. Novahs. 

A child may have too much of its mother’s 
blessing. 

5 A chill air surrounds those who are down in 
the world Lreor^c hliot. 

A chip of the old block. 

A Christian is God Almighty's gentleman. 

Hute 

Ach! unsre Thaten selbst, so gut als unsre 
Leiden / Sie hemmen unsers Lebens Gang 
—We .ire hampcied, alas' in our course of life 
quite as much by what we do as by what we 
suffer i, Oil he 

Ach 1 vielleicht indem wir hoffen / Hat uns 
Unheil getioffen —Ah' peihaps while we aie 
hoping, mischief has already overtaken us 
SlIuILi. 

10 Ach wie glucklich sind die Todten I — Ah ' how 
happy the <lead are ! .Sch/l.er. 

Ach! 2 u des Geistes Flugeln. wird so leicht 
kein korperlicher Flugel sich gesellen— Alas ' 
no fleshly pinion will so easily keep pace with 
the wings of the spirit. Goethe. ^ 

A circulating library in a town is an ever-green 

^ tree of diabolical knowledge. l>herulan. 

A circumnavigator of fhe globe is less in¬ 
fluenced by ^1 the nations he has seen than 
by Ills nurse. Jean Paul. 

A clear conscience is a sure card. Pr. 

15 A cock aye craws crousest (boldest) on his ain 
middcii-head. .Sd Pr 

A coeur ouvert—With open heart; with candour. 

j I’) ^ 

A coeur vaillant rien d impossible - To a valiant 
heart notliing is impossible J r. Pr. 

A cold hand, a warm heart. Pr 

A combination, and a form, indeed / Where 
every god did seem to set his seal / To 
give the wc rid assurance of a man. JIam , 
111 . 4 . 

20 A complain o’ want o siller, nanc o want o’ 
sense .S* I'r 

A compte—Ill p.irt p.aymcnt {lit. on account). 
Pr 

A confesseurs, medecins, avocats, la v^rit^ ne 
cele de ton cas 1 »*> not conceal the truth from 
confessors, doctors, and Uiwyers. Pr I'r 

A conscience without God is a tribunal without 
a judge Lama ; tine. 

> A consistent man believes in destiny, a cap- 

* ncious man in chance. Du ; aeh 

25 A constant fidelity in small things is a great 
and heroic virtue Hona^ientuta. 

A constant friend is a thing hard and rare to 
find. PlutaiLh 

A contre coeur —Against the gram Fr. 

A corps perdu— With might and mam. J'l. 

A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. ^ 
Ham. i 2 . 

80 A courage to endure and to obey. Tennyson. 

A convert— Under cover / r. 

Acqua lontana non spegne fuoco viclno—Water 
alar won t quench a fire at luind. It. Pr. 

A crafty knave needs no broker. Pr. quoted 
in Hen I Y 

A craw's nae whiter for being washed. Sc. Pr. 


A creation of importance can be produced only 85 
when its author isolates himself; it is ever 
a child of solitude. Goethe. 

Acribus initUs, incurioso fine—Full of ardour at 
the beginning, careless at the end. Tac. 

A critic should be a pair of snuffers. He is 
often an extmguisher, and not seldom a 
thief. Hare 

A crowd is not company. Bacon. 

A crown / Golden in show, is but a wreath of 
thorns Milton. 

A crown is no cure for the headache. Pr. 40 
A cruce salus—Salvation from the cross. M. 

A cruel story runs on wheels, and every hand 
oils the wheels as they run. Ouida. 

A crust of bread and liberty. P'ope. 

Acta exteriora mdicant interiora secreta—Out¬ 
ward acts betray the secret intention. Max. 
Act always so that the immediate motive of 46 
thy will may become a universal rule for all 
intelligent bemgs. Kant 
Acti labores jucundi—The remembrance of past 
labours is pleasant. 

Action can be understood and again repre¬ 
sented by the spirit alone. Goetne 
Action is but coarsened thought. A mtel. 

Action IS the right outlet of emotion. Ward 
Beethrr 

Actions speak louder than words. Pr. 50 

Actis aevum implet, non segnibus annis—Ills 
lifetime is full of deeds, nut of indolent years 
Ovid. 

Activity is the presence, and character the 
record, of function. t,ie'nauith. 

Actum est de republica—It is all over with the 
I epubhe. 

Actum ne agas —What has been done don't do 
over again. Cic. 

Actus Dei nemini facit injuriam~The act of 66 
God does wrong to no man. A. Max 
Actus legis nulli facit injuriam—The act of the 
l.iw does wrong to no man. L. Ma r 
Actus me invito factus, non est meus actus— 

An act I do against my will is not my act. L. 
Max 

Actus non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea—The 
act docs not iimke .a man guilty, unless the mind 
be guilty. L Max. 

Act well your part; there all the honour lies. 
Pope. 

A cuspide corona—From the spear a crown, i.e , 60 
honour for military exploits. M. 

A custom / More honoured in the breach than 
the observance. lia-n , 1 4 .. 

Adam muss eine Eve haben, die er zeiht was 
er gethan—Adam must have an Eve, to blame 
for what he has done. Ger. Pr. 

Ad amussim—Made exactly by rule. 

A danger foreseen is half avoided. Pr. 
Adaptiveness is the peculiarity of human 66 
nature. F merlon 

Ad aperturam—Wherever a book may be opened. 
^Ad arbitrium—At pleasure. 

Ad astraper ardua—To the stars by steep paths. 

M. 

A Daniel come to judgment. Mer. 0 / Pen., iv. t. 
Ad avizandum—Into consideration. Scots Law, 70 
A day may sink or save a realm. Tennyson 



A DAY 


t 4 1 


A DWARF 


A day of grace (Guns/') is as a day in harvest; 
one must be dihgrent as soon as it is ripe 

G(€th€ 

A day wasted on others is not wasted on one’:, 
sell. Dickens. 

Ad calamitatein quilibet rumor valet—When a 

disaster happens, r\ ery report eonfirnung it ob¬ 
tains ready eiedenee 

Ad captandum vtilgus—'J'o can h the rabble 
6 Addere legi justitiam dectis— It is to oik’s honour 
to combine pistice with law ^T 
A death-bed repentance seldom reaches to 
restitution Jumus 

A deep meaning resides in old customs. 

Scki/iei 

A democracy is a state in which the govern 
ment rests directly with the majority of the 
citizens Is us A in. 

A Deo et rege — From God and the king M. 

10 Adeo in teneris consuesrere multiim est - So 
much tleprnds on habit in tlu, tender years of 
'\<>iith 

Ad eundem—To the same degree S.ud of a 
gradii.iti. passing from one university to another. 
Ad extiemuin At last 
Ad finem—'I'o the end. 

Ad Graecas kalendas—At the Greek calends, t e , 
never 

Ifi Ad gustum—'1 o one’s taste. 

Adhibenda est in jocaiido moderatio—Modera- 
tion should be used in loking Cu 
Ad hoc—For this puiposc 
Ad hominem Personal (/// to the man) 

Adhiic sub judice hs est—The a/T.iir is not yet 
tie' ided. 

20 Ad 11 ' tua messis in herba est- Your erop is 

stillingia.s i'liid 

A die- I'loin that d.ij. 

Adieu la voiture, adieu la boutique—Adieu to 
the eaiiiaui, .idifu to the shop, z r , te> tlu busi¬ 
ness 1) /’/. 

Adieu, paniersl vendanges sont faites—1* are- 

well, basket.! Miii.igt IS over. /»>. 

Ad infinitum To infinity 
25 Ad interim- Meanwhile 

Ad internecionem— To extermination 
A Dio spiacente ed a nemici sui—Jl.iteful to 

Ciod .uid the enemies of t.od 

A Dios rogando y con el mazo dando—Pra-v mg 
to God .iiid sniitnig with the haininci .S/ I'/. 
A discretion—W'Ithout any lestriction (iit at 
diaitiionj It. 
so Ad libitum - At pleasure. 

Ad majorem Dei gloriani—To the greater gloi^ 
of God (Mo/ the Jesuits) 

Ad mala quisque aniiiium referat sua—I-et each 
lerall his own woes ( h'ld. 

Admiration praises , love is dumb. Botre. 

Ad modum—In the niaiinci. 

86 Ad nauseam—To disgust, Mckening 

Ad ogni santo la sua torcia—T o every saint his 
own toreh, i.e , his place of honour. It /'». 

Ad ogni uocello suo nido h hello—hvci> bud 
tliiiiks Its own nest beautiful. It, /V. 

Ad ognuno par piii grave la croce sua—1* very 
one thinks his own cross the htadest to bear 

1/ }'i 

A dog s life—hunger and e.!-** 


A dog winna yowl if you fell him wi’ a bane. 40 

Sc Df 

Adolescentem verecundum esse decet — A 
>c,iing in.in ought to be modest. Plant 
Ad omnem hbidinem projectus homo—A man 
addii ted to every lust. 

Add sacan y non pon, presto llegan al hondoii 
— By cvci taking out and iievei jmtting in, one 
soon reaches tlic bottom S/> Pr 
Ad patres De.id ; to dt.ith (/// to the fathers) 

A downright contradiction is equally mys- 4£ 
terious to wise men as to fools. Goethe. 

Ad perditam securim manubrium adjicere —To 
throw the helve after the hatchet, z c., to give up 
in despair 

Ad permciem solet agi sincentas —Honesty is 
often gnailed to rum. I'htrdr 
Ad poenitendum properat, cito qui judicat— Tie 
who decides m haste It jjciits m haste Puh SyT 
Ad populum phaleras ei'-o te intus et in cute 
novi — 'I «> the Mil i d with youi tiaxipmgs , 
foi me, I kmiw ji^ii iuith msulc and out J'trs 
Ad quxstionem le^fis respondent jiidices, ad 60 
quaestionem facti respondent juratores--1 1 
M the judge’s husiness to answer to the question 
of law, the jury’s to answer to the question of 
fact L 

Ad quod damnum— To what dain.'ige L 
Ad referendum I'ot further consideration 
Ad rem - To the point (///. to the thing) 

A dioit —To the right Pr. 

A drop of honey catches more flies than a 55 
hogshead of vinegar /V. 

A drop of water has all the pron*'! les of water, 
but it cannot exhibit a storm Lmei son 
A drowning man will catch at a straw. Pr 
Adscriptus glebae— Attac hed to the soil 
Adsit regula, peccatis quae poonas irroget 
a^quas - Have a rule appoi tioning to each ollence 
its .xppiopriate jien dty Hot 
Adstrictus necessitate —Bound by necessity. (. k 60 
Ad summum— To the highest jiomt 
Ad tristem partem strenua est suspicio—Gm 
IS quick to snsfiei t w'here one has suflered h.irm 
befoie. Puh \yr 

Ad uiiguem— To a nicety (ht. to the nail). 

Ad unum omnes - All to a (lit om) man 
A dur ane dtir aiguillon—A hard goad for a stul)- 65 
horn ass. A/, /’/. 

Ad utrumque paratus—Prejiai ed foi cither case. 

Ad valorem— Acconlmg to ilic value 
Advantage is a better soldier than rashness. 
lien. / , 111 6 

Adversa virtute repello— -1 repicl adveisity hy 
v.alour JM. 


Adversity is a great schoolmistress, as many 70 
a poor fellow knows that has whimpered over 
his lesson before her awful chair. J hackeray 
Adversity’s sweet milk- philosophy. Rom, and 
J lit , 111 3 


Adversus solem ne loquitor—Speak not .igainst 
the sun, Z.C., don’t aigue against what is sun-clear. 
Pr 


Ad vttam aut culpam—Till some misconduct be 
proved (lit for life or fault). 

Ad vivum—To the hie. 


A dwarf sees farther than the giant when he 76 
has the giant’s shoulders to mount on. Cole¬ 
ridge. 
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/Ffifis fortissima virtus—Virtue is the strongest 
shield M 

jEgrescit medendo—The remedy is worse tliaii 
the disease {Itt the disordci increases with the 
remedy) 

JEixn somnia vana—Tlic delusive dreams of a 
sick man //i". 

ASgroto, dum anima est, spes est— While a sick 
man has lilc, tht*re is lioju. /V 
5 Ae half o' the world doesna ken how the ither 
half lives. Fr 

Ae man may tak' a horse to the water, bnt 
twenty winna gar (make) him drink. Si Pr 
Ae man’s meat is anither man's poison. .Sr Pr 
A^mulatio a'mulationem pant—Emulation be- 
);i.ts emulation Pr 

^mulus atque imitator studiorum ac laborum 
— \ rival and mutator of his studies and labours 
i tc 

10 Aendern und bessern sind zwei— To change, and 
to cli.ingc for tlic hcttci, are rwo different ihing'^ 
(/tv Pr 

^quabiUter et dihgenter— by equity .and dih- 

gClKC J\I 

AEqua lege necessitas / Sortitur insignes et 
linos— Nc(cs,it> apportions impartially to high 
and low alike J/or, 

.^quani memento rebus in arduis / Servare 
mentem, non secus n bonis / Ab msolenti 
tempciatam / Laetltld be sure to prc*-crvc an 
uninfTled mind in .idvcisity, as well as out rc- 
stiained fiom inmiodeialt joy in prospeiity Ilof 
.^qnam sexvare mentem I’o preserve an c^cn 
temper J/ 

16 j^quanimiter— With equanimity M. 

^qua tellus / Pauperi recluditur / Regumque 
puens -The iinp.uH.d c.irth opens .ihkt for the 
child of the jiauper and of the king //<>> 

/Equo ammo- - With an even or eqii.ddc mind AI 
^quiim est / Peccatis veniam poscentem red- 
dere rursus -It is fair that he who begs to be 
forgiven should in lurn fjigive JJo> 

ISxe: pereniujs— Moie enduring than brass. //<>/ 
80.£rugo animi, rubigo n genu Rust, , idle¬ 
ness, of mind IS the blight of genius, t.i , natural 
c.ipahility of eveiy kind 

^s debitorem leve, gravius inimicum facit—A 
slight debt makes a man your debtor , a lieaviei 
one, your enemy / alu't 

AEtatem non teguiit tempora—Our temples do 
nut eont eal om .age 

.Sternum inter se discordant— They are etei- 
iially at v.aii.aiiee with each other itr 

Svo rarissima nostio suiiphcitas—Simplicity 
a very laie thing now-a-days Oz’iU 
25 A fact is a great thing: a sentence printed, 
if not by God, then at least by the Devil. 
Catlyle 

A fact in our lives is valuable, not so far as it 
is true, but as it is significant. (,oethe 
A facto ad jus non datur consequentia—In- 
feience from the fact to the law is not legitimate 
L. Max 

** A day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” is 
as just a demand as governed men ever 
made of governing; yet in what corner of 
this planet was that ever realised ? Cat lyle 
A fair face may hide a foul heart. Pr 
SO A faitlbul friend is a true image of the Deity. 
Napoleon 


A fault confessed is half redressed. Pr. 

I A favour does not consist in the service done, 
but in the spirit of the man who confers it. 

Sen 

A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 
Carr cA 

A fellow who speculates is like an animal on a 
barren heath, driven round and round by an 
evil spirit, while there extends on all sides 
of him a beautiful green meadow-pasture. 
Goethe 

“ A few strong instincts and a few plain rules” 35 
suffice us. tneri,on^ from II oriiszoorth 
AfFaire d’amour—A love .-ifran P t 
Affaire d'honneur— An affair of honour; a duel 
hr. 

Affaire du coeur— An affair of the heait hr 
Affairs that depend on many rarely succeed. 

Call i laril-m. 

Affection lights a brighter flame / Than ever 40 
blazed by art. Cowfi > 

Affirmatim- In the affirm.itive 
AfBavit Deus et dissiiiantur— (loci sent forth Ins 
hnath, .mcl they .iic scattered Inzcrifition on 
medal \truiA io lomtncmorate the dutruction oj" 
the Spamzh ^Irm.hla 

Afflictions are blessings in disguise /b 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way / 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay. Pryden 
A fin— To the end 45 

A fine quotation ts a diamond on the finger of 
a man of wit, and a pebble in the hand of 
a fool / J\oui 

A fixed idea ends in madness or heroism. 
J'/itot Ih/go 

A flute lay side by side with Frederick the 
Great’s baton of command. Jean J'aul 
A fly IS as untamable as a hyena. It merlon 
A fog cannot be dispelled with a fan. Japan Pr 60 
A fond— Thoroughly {hi to the bottom) 

A fonte puio pura defluit aqua— From a pine 
spring pure w.iter flow’s Pr. 

A fortiori—With stronger reason. 

A fool always accuses other people; a par¬ 
tially wise man, himself, a wholly wise man, 
neither himself nor others ilerdi t. 

A fool alwa 3 ^s finds a greater fool to admire 65 
hmi. BoiUau 

A fool and his money are soon parted. Pr 
A fool flatters himself, a wise man flatters the 
fool. Ihihver. 

A fool IS often as dangerous to deal with as a 
knave, and always more incorrigible, c olton. 

A fool IS wise in lus own conceit. Pr 
A fool knows more in lus own house than a 60 
wise man in another s. Pr 
A fool may give a wise man counsel. Pr. 

A fool may make money, hut it takes a wise 
man to spend it. Pr 

A fool may sometimes have talent, but he 
never has judgment. La Roche 
A fool may speer (ask) mair questions than a 
wise man can answer. Sc Pr. 

A fool resents good counsel, but a wise man 66 
lays it to heart. Conjuctus. 

A fool’s bolt is soon shot. Hen. 1'., iii 7 . 

A fool's bolt may sometimes hit the mark. Pr. 

A fool when he is silent is counted wise. Pr. 
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A fool who has a flash of wit creates astonish¬ 
ment and scandal, hke a hack-horse settmgf 
out to gallop. Cham/ort. 

A fop is the mercer’s friend, the tailor's fool, 
and his own foe. Lavaier. 

A force de mal aller tout ira bien—By dint of 
going wrong all will go right. I*r P*. 

A force de peindre le diable sur les murs, il 
finit par apparaitre en personne— If you keep 
palming the devil on the walls, he will by and 
by appear to you in person. / r Pr. 

^ A friend in court makes the process short. Pr- 
A friend is a person with whom I may be sin¬ 
cere. mersoH 

A friend is never known till needed. Pr. 

A friend loveth at all times. Ptble 
A fnend may well be reckoned the masterpiece 
of Nature. L»ieno>t 

A friend's eye IS a good looking-glass. Gael Pr 
A friendship will be young at the end of a 
century, a passion old at the end of three 
months. Nt^u 

A friend to everybody is a friend to nobody. 

pr 

A fronte praecipitium, a tergo lupus—A preripirc 
befoie, a wolf behind. I'r. 

After dinner rest awhile; after supper walk 
a mile, /b 

U After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. Macb , 
111 2 

After meat mustard, / r., too late. 

After the spirit of discernment, the next rarest 
things in the world are diamonds and pearls. 
La I>> uyere. 

After-wit IS everybody’s wit. Pr. 

A full cup is hard to carry. Pr 

80 A ganging fit (foot) is aye getting. .Sc Pr 
A gauche— To the left /» 

Age does not make us childish, as people say , 
it only finds us still true children, i.oethe 
Age IS a matter of feeluig, not of years. G ll\ 
Lurits 

Age without cheerfulness is a Lapland winter 
without a sun. Colton 

MSA genius is one who is endowed with an excess 
of nervous energy and sensibdity. Schopen¬ 
hauer. 

Agent de change— A stockbroker. Fr 
A gentleman makes no noise, a lady is serene. 

hmer^on 

A gentleman’s first characteristic is fineness 
of nature. Ru'ikin 

A gentleman that will speak more in a minute 
than he will stand to m a mouth. Kom. ami 
JuL, il 4 

80 Age quod agis— Attend to {Iti. do) what you aie 
doing. 

Agere considerate pluris est quam cogitare 
prudenter— It is of more consequence to act 
considerately th.ui to think sagely. Cic. 
Agiotage— Stockbroking. Fr, 

A gfiving hand, though foul, shall have fair 
praise. Love'i L Lost, iv i. 

Agnosco veteris vestigia flammae— I own I feel 
traces of an old passion 1 / ir 

tS A Cod all mercy is a God unjust. Young. 

A God speaks softly in our breast; softly, yet 
distinctly, shows us what to hold by and 
what to shun. Goethe, ' 


A gold key opens every door. Pr. 

A good bargain is a pick-purse. Pr. 

A good beginning makes a good ending. P >. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a 40 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a lile beyond life. Milton, 

A good friend is my nearest relation. Pr 
A good horse should be seldom spurred. Pi 
A good inclination is only the first rude 
draught of virtue, but the finishing strokes 
are from the will South. 

A good king is a public servant Bin Jonum. 

A good laugh is sunshine m a house. Thackeray 4f 
A good law IS one that holds, whether you 
recognise it or not; a bad law is one that 
cannot, however much you ordain it. Kuskin 
A good man in his dark striving is, I should 
say, conscious o. the right way. C.oithe 
A good man shall be satisfied from himself. 
Bible 

A good marksman may miss, /b. 

A good name is sooner lost than won. Pr 50 
A good presence is a letter of recommenda- 
tio.i. Pr 

A good reader is nearly as rare as a good 
writer. If lilmott. 

A good rider on a good horse is as much 
above himself and others as the world can 
make him Lord Herbert of C ha bury 
A prood road and a wise tiaveller are two 
different things. Pr, 

A good solid bit of work lasts Gt orge Lhot 66 
A good surgeon must have an eagle's eye, a 
lion s heart, and a lady s hand. /b. 

A good thought IS a great boon. Bo, u t 
A good wife and health are a man’s best 
wealth. Pr 

A gorge deploy^e—With full throat Lr 
A government for protecting business and 60 
bread only is but a carca.se, and soon falls 
by Its own corruption to decay. A. B 

Alcotl. 

A government may not waver; once it has 
chosen its co’^rse, it must, without looking 
to right or left, thencefoith go forward. 
Bisnia' cAr 

A grands frais— At great expense pr. 

A grave and a majestic exterior is the palace 
O. the soul. ( hine\i Pr. 

A great anguish may do the work of years, 
and we may come out from that baptism of 
fire with a soul full of new awe and new 
pity. George hliot 

A gp-eat deal may and must be done which we 63 
dare not acknowledge in words. Coethe. 

A great genius takes shape by contact with 
another gre. t genius, but less by assimila¬ 
tion than by friction. Htnu 
A great licentiousness treads on the heels of 
a reformation. Lnu r \on 
A great man is he who can call together the 
most select company when it pleases him. 
Landor 

A ^eat man is one who affects the mind of 
his generation Disraeli. 

A prreat man living for high ends is the 70 
divinest thing that can be seen on earth. 

G. S. Hillard 
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A preat man quotes bravely, and will not draw 
on his invention when nis memory serves 
him with a word as good. /' 

A great master always appropriates what is 
good in his predecessors, and it is this which 
makes him great. Goethe 
A great observer, and he looks / Quite through 
tne deeds of men. Jul. , i 
A great reputation is a great noise , the more 
theie is made, the farther off it is heard. 
Naf>o(eon. 

6 A great revolution is never the fault of the 
people, but of the government, i.oethe. 

A great scholar is seldom a great philosopher. 

Goethe 

A great spirit errs as well as a little one, 
the former because it knows no bounds, the 
latter because it confounds its own horizon 
with that of the universe. Goethe. 

A great thing can only be done by a great 
man, and he does it without effort. RusAtn 
A great thing is a great book, but greater than 
^ IS the talk of a great man. Dt\raeli. 

10 A great writer does not reveal himself here 
and there, but everywhere. Lowell. 

Agree, for the law is costly. Jh'r. 

A green winter makes a fat churchyard. Pr. 
A grey eye is a sly eye; a brown one indi¬ 
cates a roguish hunour, a blue eye ex¬ 
presses fidelity; while the sparkling of a 
dark eye is, like the ways of Providence, 
always a riddle. Boclemtuit 
A growing youth has a wolf in his belly Pr. 

15 Agnes come on horseback and go away on 
foot. /V 

A guilty conscience needs no accuser. Pr. 

A hair of the dog that bit him. Pr 
A haute voix -Loudly , audibly. / r 
A heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and a 
hand to execute Gibbon. 

20 A hedge between, keeps friendship green. Pr 
Ah! il n’y f plus d'enfants— Ah ! there arc no 
children now'-a-days 1 Mol. 

Ah me ! for aught that ever I could read . . / 

The coupe of true love never did run smooth. 
Mid, A.’i leant, i. i. 

Ah me I how sweet this world is to the dying I 

Schuler. 

A hook's well lost to catch a salmon. Pr. 

26 A horse I a horse I my kingdom for a horse. 

A'/ch. Ill 

Ah I pour etre devot, je n'en suis pas moins 
homme— Thoui;li 1 am a religious man, 1 am 
not therefore the less a man Mol 
Ah 1 quam dulce est meminisse— Ah ! how sweet 
it is to remember I M. 

Ah! that deceit should steal such gentle 
shapes / And with a virtuous visor bade 
deep vice. Rich. III., ii. 2 . 

A hundred years cannot repair a moment’s 
loss of honour. Pr. 

80 A hungry belly has no ears. Pr. 

Ah I vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo—I have 
lost my hie, ala;*! in laboriously doing nothing. 
Grotius. 

Aide-toi, et le ciel I’aidera—Help yourself and 
Heaven will help you. Lr. 

At cvjxepopal iroioDcri ixaKpo\6yovt —Misfortunes 
make men talk loquaciously. Appian. 


Aldujt SKioKev —Modesty has ditd out. Theognit. 

Ainsi que son esprit, tout peuple a son Ian-85 
gage—Lvery nation has its own language as 
well as its own temperament. !' oltatte. 

Air de fete—Looking festive. Pr. 

Air disting^4—Distinguished looking. Pr. 

Airs of importance are the credentials of im¬ 
potence. Lavater 

Ais 6 a dire est difficile a faire—£a.sy to say is 
hard to do Pr Pr. 

A jest loses its point when he who makes it fO 
is the first to iaugh. Schiller. 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear / Of him that 
hears it, never in the tongue / Of him that 
makes it. Love's L. Lost, v, 2 . 


A Jove principium—Beginning with Jove. 



A judicious (verstandiger) man is of much value 
for himself, of little for the whole. Goethe. 

A king of shreds and patches. Ham , iii 4 4 f 
A king’s son is no nobler than his company. 

Gael Pr 

A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear. 
Ham , iv 2 . 

A I’abandon—At random ; little cared for. Pr. 

A la belle ^toile—In the open air Pr 
A la bonne heure—Well-timed ; very wclL Pr. 60 
A I abri—Under shelter. Pr. 

A la chandelle la ch^vre semble demoiselle— 

By candlelight a goat looks like a young lady. 

Pr P'r 

A la d^rob^e—By stealth. Pr. 

A la fin saura-t-on qui a mang^ le lard—^We 
shall know in the end who ate the bacon. P r. Pr. 

A la fran 9 aise- In the French fashion. / n 65 
A la lettre —Literally. Pr. 

A la mode—According to the fashion. Pt. 

A I’amour satisfait tout son charme est dtd— 
When love is satisfied all the charm of it is gone. 
Corneille. 

A la portae de tout le monde—Within reach of 
every one. P r. 

Ala presse vont les fous—Fools go in crowds 80 
Pr. Pr 

Alas I the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

Sheridan. 

A last judgment is necessary, because fools 
flourish. It m. Blake. 

A last judgment is not for making bad men 
better, but for hindering them from oppress¬ 
ing the good. H m. Slake. 

A latere—From the side of (sc. the Pope). 

A lazy man is necessarily a bad man; an 66 
idle, is necessarily a demoralised population. 
Draper. 

Albm gallinm filius—The son of a white hen. 

Album calculum addere—To give a white stone, 
t.e., to vote for, by putting a white stone into an 
um, a black one inuicating rejection. 

A1 corral con alio—Out of the window with it. 

Sp. 

Alea belli—The hazard of war. 

Alea jacta est—The die is cast. 70 

Alea judiciorum—The hazard or uncertainty of 
law. 

A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard. Pr. 
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A learned man is a tank; a wise man is a 
spring, jy A’ 

A1 enemigo, si vuelve la espalda, la puente 
de plata- M.ike a bridge of silver tor the ll>ing 
enemy AV 

Alere flammam— To feed the flame 
Ales volat propriis—A bird flies to us own 
6 A1 fin se canta la Gloiia— Not till the end is the 
Glon.i chanted .S/ /b 
A1 fresco— In the open air. It 
Aliam exciite qtiercum— (io, shake some otlici 
oak (of Us fruit) Pr 

Alia res sceptrum, alia plectrum—Ruling men 
IS one tiling, fiddling to them another /b. 

A liar IS always lavish of oaths Comeihe. 

10 A liar should have a good memory, /b 
Alias—Othcrw ise 

Alia tentanda via est—We must try another 
way 

Alibi—Elsewhere 

A Le IS like a snowball; the farther you roll 
it, the bigger it becomes. Puther 
15 A lie has no legs, but scandal has wings. 
Pr 

A he which is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies, I i HU \ <^011 

Aliena negotia centum / Per caput, et circa 
sahunt latus- A hundicd atlans of other people 
leap thiough my liead and at my side Ha> 
Ahcna negotia euro / Excus.sus propriis—1 
attend to other peoples .illaiis, baflkd w'lth in> 
o\v n Hot 

Aliena nobis, nostra plus aliis placent—That 
whuh belongs to otheis pleases us most, tli.it 
winch belongs to us pleases othets mort I'ul' 
Syr 1 

£0 Aliena opprobna saspe Absterrent vitiis—"VV c 
ate often deterred from cruiic by the disgr.icc of 
others Hor 

Aliena optimum frui insania— It is best to jirofit 
by the madness of other jicojiK* Pt 
Aliena vitia in oculis liabenius , a tergo nostra 
suiit—We kecj) tin. l.udts of othcis before oui 
eyes , our ow'n behind our hacks N<'« 

Ahem appeteiis, sui profusus— C ovetous of othei 
men s pmp* rt>, protfig.il of his own Sail 
Aliciii tempol is flores k lowers of other days 
25 Aheno in loi o , < id stabile regiium est—Sove- 
itigtity OM I a till I igii land is insecure S,h 
Aheno more vivendum est mihi—I must live 
act oidmg to another s humour Jtr 
Aheiius agros irngas tuis sitientibus- You 
water the fields of others, while your own aie 
parrhed Pr. 

A he should be trampled on and extinguished 
wherever found. L arlyle 
A he which is all a lie may be met and fought 
with outright / But a he which is part a truth 
IS a harder matter to fight. Tennyion 
30 A life that is worth writing: at all is worth 
writing minutely I.on^Jellow. 

A light heart lives long. Pr. 

Alii sementem faciunt, ahi metentem—Some do 
the sowing, others the reaping 
Alus Istus, sapiens sibi—Cheerful for others, 
wise for himself Pr. 

A Timpossible iiul ii'est tenu—No one can be 
held bound to do wliat is impossible, i-r /b. 

35 A r improviste—Unaw ares. P r. 


Aliorum medicus, ipse ulceribus scates — A 
physician to others, while you yourself are full 
of uh ers 

Alto sub sole— Under another sky {hi. sun). 
Aliqu.indo bonus dormitat Homerus — Some* 
times even the* good Ilomer nods llor. 

Aliquts non debet esse judex m piopria causa 
—No one may sif as judge in his own case L 
Alls volat propriis fie flics with his ow'n wings 4U 
M 

A little body often hai hours a great soul. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out; / Which 
being suffered, livers cannot quench. 3 Hen 
17 , IV 8 

A httle IS better than none. Pr 
A httle leal nmg is a dangerous thing / Drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian spring Popt 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 45 

A httle more than kin, and less than kind. 
Ham . 1 

A httle neglect may breed great mischief. 

praiilvltH 

A httle philosophy mchneth a man s mind to 
atheism, but depth in tihilosophy bniigeth 
men s minds about to religion Paeon 
A httle spark maks muekle wark. .St Pr. 

AJitur vitium vivitque tegendo—Evil is noui- 60 
ishtd and grow s by eonct dim nl. I itx 
Ahud est celare, alind tacere—1 o eonet al is one 
thing, lo s.iy nothing is another L I\Ia,v 
Ahud et idem—Another and the same 
Ahud legunt pueri, almd viri, ahud senes - 
Hoys teail books one way, men another, old 
men another 1 et 

A hvmg dog is better than a dead lion. Pr 
AUe anderen Dinge niussen, der Meiisch ist 55 
das Weseu, welches will—All other things 
must , man is the only creature who wills 
Schiller 

AUe Frachten hchten, sagte der Schiifer, da 
warf er seine Frau uber Bord—All fieights 
lighten, said the skiji^ier, as he threw his wife 
into the sea Lie> Pr 

Allegans contraria non est audiendus—No one 
IS lo be heard whose evidence is coniradicturys 
L Max 

Allen gehort, was du denkest; dein eigen 
1 st nur, was du fuhlest — Whai you thmk 
b'longs to all, only what you feel is your own. 
SJiilUr 

Aller Anfang ist heiter; die SchweUe 1 st der 
Platz der Erwartung—h very hegmning is 
chceiful . the threshold is the plate of expec¬ 
tation. Coeiht. 

AUer Anfang 1 st schwer, sprach der Dieb, und 60 
stalil zuerst einen Amboss - Every beginning 
IS diffituh, s.iid the tliief, when he began by 
stealing an anvil Cer /b. 

AUe Schuld racht sich auf Erdeii—Every offence 
IS avenged on raith Goethe 
AUes Gescheidte ist schon gedacht worden • 
mail muss nur versuchen, es noch einmal 
zu denken—Everything wise has already been 
thought, one can only try and think it one* 
more. Goethe 

Alles Verganghche ist nur ein Gleichniss— 
Everything transitory is only an allegory. 
Goethe. 
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Alles wanket, wo der Glaube fehlt — All is 
unsteady (/tt wavers) where faith fails. (,<rr 
Pr 

Alles ware grut, war kem Aber dabei—Every¬ 
thing would be right if it were not lor the “ Buts ” 
Cr^ r 

was ist, ist verminftig'—Eveiythmg vkhiJi 
is, IS agieeal)U to ica^on. Ue^rl 
Alles zu retten, muss alles gfewagrt werden— 

I n save all, wc must risk all Sifni/tr 
6 All advantages are attended with disadvan¬ 
tages IPnnr 

All are but narts of one stupendous whole / 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul 

P >'/><■ 

All arnrument will vanish before one touch of 
Nature t c'hmxn. 

All are not hunters that blow the horn. Pt 
All are not saints that go to church. Pr. 

10 All are not soldiers that go to the wars. 
/■ 

All are not thieves that dogs bai k at. Pr. 

All art is great, and good, and tiue, only so 
lai as it is distinctivtly the work of manhood 
m its entire and highest sense, h u\uut 
All balloons give up their gas in the pi assure 
of things, and coll ipse in a summently 
wreti-hed manner eiclong c arlyle. 

All battle is inisundeistanding. Lfoethe 
16 All beginnings are easy; it is the ulterior 
steps that are of most difficult ascent and 
most rarely taken <.r<>ethe 
All cats are grey in the dark Pr 
All censure of a man's self is oblique praise , 
it is in order to show how much he can 
spare. Johnson. 

All cruelty springs from weakness. Sen. 

All death in nature is biith. J-ukte 
20 All deep joy has something of awful in it. 

Lay I \ It. 

All delights are vain; but that most vain / 
Which, w th pam purchas d, doth inherit 
pain Lo-'( \ 1 / 1 1 

All destruction, by violent revolution or how¬ 
soever it be, IS but new creation on a wider 
scale Latlyir. 

All disputation makes the mind deaf, and 
when people are deaf I am dumb. Jonlu / /. 
'AW i(TTLV^ ivOa xh —Soiue- 

liuies jusUcc docs harm. So/>/toi /a 
25 All evil IS as a nightmare, the instant you 
begin to siir under it, the evil is gone. C ar¬ 
lyle 

All evils, when extreme, are the same. Corneille. 
All faults are properly shortcomings. Goethe 
All faiths are to their own believers just / For 
none believe because they will, but must. 
P'yden 

All feet tread not in one shoe. Pr 
30 All flesh consorteth according to its kind, and 
a man will cleave to his like. Ea lu%. 

All forms of government are good, so far as 
the wise and kind in them govern the unwise 
and unkind. K uskin 

All good colour is in some degree pensive, 
and the purest and most thoughtful minds 
are those which love colour the most. 
Rusktn. 


All good government must begin at home. 

II R I/awcis. 

All good has an end but the goodness of God. 
(.itii I Pi. 

All good things / Are our^ nor soul helps 3 ,. 
flesh more now / Than flesh helps soul. 
Rtoivnt' 

All good things go in threes. Ger and 

Pf 

All governments aie to some extent a treaty 
with the Devil Jatobt 

j All great art is the expression of man’s dehght 
I in God’s work, not in his own. RnsKin. 

I All great discoveries are made by men whose 
feclin-*.s run ahead of their thinkings. C. 11 
1 PaiAhurtt 

I All great peoples are conservative; Car- 40 

j Ivu 

All great song has been sincere song, Ruskin. 
All healthy things are sweet-tempered. I^tner- 

All his geese are swans. Pr. 

All history is an inarticulate Bible. C arlyle 
All immortal writers speak out of their hearts. 45 

RnsA/n 

All imposture weakens confidence and dulls 
benevolence. Jonmon 

All inmost things are melodious, naturally 
utter themselves in song. La/lylt 
All is but toys. Mat I’ , 11 3 . 

All IS good that God sends us. Pr. 

All IS influence except ourselves. Goethe. 60 
All IS not gold that glitters. Pr. 

All IS not lost that’s in peril. Pr. 

All live by seeming. Old Play 
All living objects do by necessity form to 
themselves a skin. 

Allinachtig 1 st doch das Gold, auch Mohren 66 
kann’s bleichen -Gold is omnipotent, it lUii 
inakeeici) tbc Mooi m lute. St killer 
All mankind love a lovei. Emerson. 

All man’s miseries go to prove his greatness. 
P.tstal 

All martyrdoms looked mean when they were 
suffered J nn > son 

All meas’iies of reformation are effective in 
proportion to their timeliness. Ruskm 
All men are bores except when we want them. jO 

Ho mis 

All men are born sincere and die deceivers. 

I nui’itiari,ues 

All men are fools, and with every effort they 
differ only in the degree. PoiUau 
All men commend patience, though few be 
willing to practise it. J homos d Rem/ns. 

All men have their price. W non 
All men honour love, because it looks up, and 65 
not down. Erne*son 

All men, if they work not as in the great task¬ 
master’s eye, will work wrong, f arlyle. 

All men live by truth, and stand in need of 
expression. E nn t son. 

All men may dare what has by man been done. 

Von HQ 

All men that are ruined are ruined on the side 
of their natural propensities. Burke. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. "0 
Youn^. 
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All men would be masters of others, and no 
man is .'ord of himself. Goethe 
All men who know not where to look for truth, 
save in the narrow well of self, will find their 
own imagre at the bottom and mistake it for 
what they are seeking*. Lowed. 

All minds quote. Old and new make up the 
warp and woof of every moment. Emerson 
All mischief comes from our inability to be 
alone. La Hrayere 

6 All money is but a divisible title-deed. A'ushtn 
All my possessions for a moment of time 1 
Quten h lt..aheth'\ ia\t wortti, 

All nature is but art unknown to thee. / All 
chance, direction which thou canst not see / 
All discord, harmony not understood, / All 
partial evil, univeisal good /'<•//# 

All nobility in its beginnings was somebody’s 
natural superiority. me son. 

All objects are as windows through which the 
philosophic eye looks into infinitude. Lar- 
lylc 

10 All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth 

\h 1 

dXX’ ov Zf U5 iivbpeffai vori/xara iram-a rc\evra ] 
—Zeus, however, does not give cflcct to all the 
sohcuics, ol mail. // om. 

’'AXXos Alter ego Zenos di/initton o/ a 

y> It mi. 

All our evils are imaginary, except pain of 
body and lemorsc of conscience. Kousstau 
All our most honest striving prospers only in 
unconscious moments. Uottiu. 

15 All passions exaggerate; and they are pas¬ 
sions only because they do exaggerate. 
Liiamjof t. 

All pleasure must be bought at the price of 
pain. John J I'^tt r 

All power appears only in transition. Noi’aln 
All power, even the most despotic, rests ulti¬ 
mately on opinion, liumr. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of 
insanity. foUnson 

20 All promise outruns performance. Lmerson 
All public disorder proceeds from want of 
work. Count r 

All speech, even the commonest, has some¬ 
thing of song in it. C atlyU 
All strength lies within, not without. Jean Paul 
All strong men love hfe. 11 l inr. 

25 AH strong souls are related. Sch/Her 
All’s well that ends welL /’f. 

All talent, all intellect, is in the first place 
moral. Larlyle 

All that a man has he will give for right rela¬ 
tions with his mates. Emetsou. 

All that glisters is not gold - / Gilded tombs do 
worms infold AA r oj l"tn , ii. 7 

80 All that is best in the great poets of all coun¬ 
tries is not what is national m them, but 
what IS universal J ong/ello^v. 

All that is human must retrograde, if it do not 
advance. Gibbon. 

All that is noble is in itself of a quiet nature, 
and appears to sleep until it is aroused and 
summoned forth by contrast. Goetne. 

All that lives must die, / Passing through 
nature to eternity, llam.^ 1. e 


An that man does and brings to pass is the 

vesture of a thought. Sartor Kesnrtus 
All that mankind has done, thought, gained, 85 
or been, it is all lying in magic preservation 
in the pages of books. ( arlyle. 

AU that tread the globe are but a handful to 
the tribes that slumber in its bosom. Bryant 
All the armed prophets have conquered, aU 
the unarmed have perished. Maikiavclli 
All the arts affecting culture (/ e , the fine arts) 
have a certain common bond, and are con¬ 
nected by a certain blood relationship with 
each other. L ic 

All the difference between the wise man and 
the fool is, that the wise man keeps his 
counsel, and the fool reveals it Gael Pt . 

All the diseases of mind, leading to fatalest40 
ruin, are due to the concentration of man 
upon himself, whether his heavenly interests 
or his worldly mterests, matters not. A’ nsK in. 

AU the faults of the man I can pardon m the 
player ; no fault of the player can I pardon 
in the man. (,oeihe. 

All the good of which humanity is capable is 
comprised in obedience J S Mid 
All the great ages have been ages of belief 
E met son 

AU the keys don t hang at one man’s girdle. Pr 
All the makers of dictionaries, all the com- 46 
pliers of opinions already printed, we may 
term plagiarists, but honest plagiarists, who 
arrogate not the merit of invention. / 'oA 
tane 

AU the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this Uttle hand. Mat , v i 
AU the pursuits of men are the pursuits of 
women also, and in aU of them a woman 
is only a weaker man. Plato 
AU the thinking in the world does not bring 
us to thought, we must be right by nature, 
so that good thoughts may come Gtu the 
All the wit in the world is not in one head. Pr. 

All the wit in the world is thrown away upon 50 
the man who has none. Btuyere. 

AU the world’s a stage / And aU the men and 
women merely players. As You Like It, 

11 7 

AU things are double, one against another. 
Good IS set against evil, and hfe against 
death Ecdus 

AU things are for the sake of the good, and it 
is the cause of everything beautiful. Plato. 

AU things are in perpetual flux and fleeting. 

Pr 

AU things are symbolical, and what we call 55 
results are beginnings Plato 
AU things happen by necessity; in Nature 
there is neither good nor bad. Spinoza 
AU things that are / Are with more spirit 
chased than enjoyed Men 0/Vcn.,u. 6 
AU things that love the sun are out of doors. 
H'ot dsworth, 

AU this (in the daily press) does not concern 
one in the least; one is neither the wiser 
nor the better for knowmg what the day 
brings forth. Goethe. 

All true men are soldiers in the same army, 60 
to do battle against the same enemy—the 
empire of darkness and wrong Carlyle. 

AU truth is not to be told at all times. Pr. 
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All virtiie is most rewarded, and all wicked¬ 
ness most punished, in itself. Bacon 

All went as merry as a marriag-e-bell. Byron. 

All, were it only a withered leaf, works to- 
grether with all. Carlyle. 

All will be as God wills. Gael Pr. 

■) All wise mon are of the same religion, and 
keep it to themselves. / o>ii Shajtt slat*y 

All women are good, vis , for sometlung or 
nothing. /V. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
Pr. 

Allzugrosse Zartheit der Gefuhle ist ein 
wahres Ungluck- It is a rc.il misfnriiinc to 
h.u«. too gie.a delicacy of ieeliiig L J. 
li et ei 

AllzustrafF ^espannt, zerspringt der Bogen - 
If the liow is o\t.istt.lined, it hie.iks '^ihtlh t. 

10 Allzuviel ist nicht genug — Too much is not 


Altro diletto che mparar, non provo—Learnin 35 

is my sole delight. J i iitiic/i. 

Always filling, never full. Coiu^er. 

Always have two strings to your bow. /V. 

Always strive for the whole; and if thou const 
not become a whole thyself, connect thyself 
with a wliole as a ministering member. 
Sclnllt r. 

Always there is a black spot in our sunshine, 
the shadow of ourselves f n> lylc 

Always to distrust is an error, as well as always 40 
to trust In 

Always win fools fii st; they talk much, and 
what they have once uttered they will stick 
to. lltlfis. 

Amabilis msania--A fine fren/y IIor. 

A machine is not a man or a wotk of art; it 
is destructive of humanity and art. M'm 
Blake 


enough Cei Pr I 

Alma mater —A benign mother; applied to one’s 1 
universivy, also to the al\-noun‘.\ung earth \ 
A1 molino, ed alia sposa / Sempre manca' 
qualche cusa'-A null and a woman aic always 
in want of somethi.ig It Pr. 

Almost all our sorrows spring out of our rela¬ 
tions with other people. Siho^enhauei, 
Almsgiving never made ary man poor Pr. 

15 A loan should come laughing home, Pr. 

A I'oeuvre on connait 1 artisan—By the work 
om knows the workman Pa Pont. 

A loisir—At iei-,ure. / r. 

Alomban es szerelemben nines lehetetlenseej— 
In dreams and in love there arc no inipossihilities 
J. Arany. 

Along the cool sequester d vale of life / They 
kept the noiseless tenor of their way. i>ray 


A madness most discreet, / A choking gall 
and a preserving sweet, /.r., L-ove is. Rom. 

I ant Jut 1 1 

‘ A mad world, my masters. I\Iuidleton. 46 

A mam armee— By foice of arm , Pr 
Ama 1 anuco tno con il diffetto suo—laive yout 
fi lend with all lu-> kuills It Pi 
A man at sixteen will prove a child at sixty. 

Pr 

A man belongs to his age and race, even when 
he acts against them. Rt nan. 

A man, be the heavens praised, is sufficient 50 
for lumseli . yet were ten men, united in 
love, capable of being and doing what ten 
thousand singly would fail in. f at l\ h . 

A man can be so changed by love as to be 
unrecognisable as the same person. 7er. 

A man (an do no more than he can. /V- 


20 A los bobos se les aperece la Madre de Dios— 
I lie mol her of (jod appc.irs to fouls Sp J'r. 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Love r 
P. Po\t, IV 3 

Alte fert aquila -The o.ngle be.irs meon high JIf 
Altera manu fert lapidcm, altera panem os- 
tentat—He carries a stone in one hand, and 
shows bread in tlie other Pi 
Altera manu scabuiit, altei a feriunt—They 
tit kic with one hand and smite with the other 
Pr 

25 Alter ego—Another or second self 
Alter idem—Another c\ai tly the same 
Alter ipse amicus—A fi icnd is a second self Pr 
Alterius non sit qui suus esse potest—Let no 
man be slave of another who can be his own 
m.ister J/ of Patacehm. 

Alter remus aquas, alter mihi radat arenas— 
Let me skim the water with one oar, and w'lth 
the other touch the sands, t ^ , so as not to go 
out of my depth. 

80 Alterum tan turn—As much more. 

Although men are accused of not knowing 
their weakness, yet perhaps as few know 
their strength. Sivi/t. 

Although the last, not least King Lear, i. x. 
Altissima quaeque flumina minimo sono labun- 
tur —The deepest rivers flow with the least noise. 
Curt 

Alt ist das Wort, doch bleibet hoch und wahr 
der Sinn -Old is the Word, yet does the mean¬ 
ing abide as high and true as ever, Faust. 


A man can keep another s seci et better than 
his own, a woman, hei own better than 
another's. La Brinon 

A man caiuia wive and thrive the same year. 

ISi Pr 

A man can never be too much on his guard 65 
when he writes to the uiiblic, and never too 
easy towards those with whom he converses. 

J) .'Ihinhert. 

A man can receive nothing except it be given 
him from heaven. Jo/in Rapt it 

A man cannot be in the seventeenth century 
and the nineteenth at one and the same 
moment. ( arlyle'i eaperiente ivhile editing 
C tomweP s Let lets 

A man cannot spin and reel at the same time. 

Pr 

A man cannot whistle and drink at the same 
time. Pr 

A man dishonoured is worse than dead. Cer. 60 
vantes 

A man does not represent a fraction, but a 
whole number; he is complete in himself. 
iichopenhauer. 

A man hears only what he understands. 

Goethe 

A man he was to all the country dear, / And 
passing rich with iorty pounds a year. Gold¬ 
smith. 

A man in a farm and his thoughts away, is 
better out of it than in it. L,ael. Pt. 

A man in debt is so far a slave Emerson. 


66 
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A man In the ngrht, with God on his side, is in 
the majority, though he be alone. Am^r- /V 
A man is a fool or his own physician at forty 

Pr 

A man is a golden impossibility /- mrrson 
A man is always nearest to his good when at 
home, and farthest from it when away. J <. 

Homnui 

6 A man is king m his own house C7ttf I Pr 
A man is never happy till his vague striving 
has itself marked out its pioper limitation. 

Lroeihf. 

A man is not born the second time, any more 
than the first, without tiavail L 
A man is not as God, / Cut then most godlike 
being most a man. J tun v^^'n 
A man is not stioiig v'ho takes convulsion fits, 
though six men cannot liold him, only he 
that can walk under the heaviest weight 
without staggering t a>iylt. 

10 A man is only a relative and a i epresentative 
nature. J.untsi'ii 

A man is the fa< ade of a temple wherein all 
wisdom and all good <i hide l^mt t 
man is the prisoner of lus power 1 nn t 
man lives by bel.eving something; not hy 
dtb.it.ng and arguing about many things 
f at l\U 

man may be proud of his house, and not nde 
on the iigging (ridge) of it s. p* 
man may do what he likes w’tli lus own. Pr 
man may smile, and smile, and be a v.llain. 
Ham , 1 5. 

man may spit in his nieve and do little. Ar Pt 
man may sui-vive distress, but not disgrace 
Pr. 

man / Moic sinn’d against than sinning 

Kini; 111 

man must ask his wife s leave to thrive. J't 
man must become wise at lus own expense 
Alontaigtie 

A man must be healthy before he can be holy. 
Alme, S 7 t'e/i /ufif, 

A man must be well off who is irritated by 
trifles, for in misfortune trifles are not felt 

.S I Jiopi nhauer 

A man must carry knowledge with him if he 
would bring home knowledge, /a 
26 A man must seek his happiness and iiiwaid 
peace fiom objects which cannot be taken 
away from him U rw/ ]I nHiHliit 
A man must take himself for better, for worse, 
as lus portion. / im r\ott 
A man must thank lus defects, and stand in 
some ten or of his talents / mt rson 
A man must verify or expel his doubts, and 
convert them into certainty of Yes or No. 
f a > lyle 

A man must wait for the right moment 

.S< ht'penhaut r. 

80 A man never feels the want of what it never 
occurs to him to ask for. .S, Jupenfiauft 
A man never rises so high as when he knows 
not whither he is going. (V/rrr ( ronnvell 
A man of intellect without energy added to it 
IS a failure ( hamfo't. 

A man of maxims only is like a Cyclops with 
one eye, and that eye in the back of his 
head. Coleridge, 


A man of pleasure is a man of pains. Voune; 

A man often pays dear foi a small frugality. 3i 

/ ttti’rsoii. 

A man of the world must seem to be what he 
wishes to be 1 a Puiyo’ e 
A man of wit would often be much embarrassed 
w.thoiit the company of fools. I a Kocht 
A man only understands what is akin to some 
things already in his mind. ) mu I 
A man places himself on a level with him 
whom he praises. Coctnc 
A man protesting against error is on the way 40 
towards uniting himself with all men that 
believe in tiuth. L at y Je 
A man so various, that he seem’d to be, / Not 
one, but all mankind’s epitome Pt vdm 
A man that is young in years may be old m 
hours, if he have lost no time, ii.tion 
A man used to vicissitudes is not easily de¬ 
jected. John\i>tt 

A mail who cannot gird himself into hainess 
will take no weight along these highways 
( >iyle 

A man who claps his Pegasus into a harness, 45 
and urges on his muse with the whip, will 
have to pay to Nature the penalty of this 
tiespass. Sl opi uhauct 
A man who does not know rigour cannot pity 
eil her. ( at Ivh 

A man who feels that his religion is a slavery 
has not began to comprehend the real nature 
of it y (, Holland 

A man who has nothing to do is the devil’s 
j'layfellow. J C Holland 
A man who is irnorant of foreign languages 
is Ignorant of his own. (.ot tin 
A man who reads much becomes arrogant and 50 
pedantic , one who sees much becomes wise, 
sociable, and helpful. J uhti / bet sy 
A man will love or hate solitude—that is, 

Ins own society— according as he is himself 
worthy oi worthless. Scbopenbauir 
A man will not be observed in doing that which 
he can do best. J.mtrum 
A man with half a volition goes backwards 
and forwards, and makes no way on the 
smoothest i oad f at i\ It 
A man with knowledge but without energy, is 
a house furnished but not inhabited , a man 
w.th energy but no knowledge, a house dwelt 
111 but unfurnished, pobn Sh tl.ng 
A man s a man fur a that. Put ns 65 

A man s aye croiisest in his ain cause. .Sc. Pt 
A man s best fortune or his woi st is Ins wife i V 
A man’s best things are nearest him, / L.e 
close about his Icct. MotuA/on Rhltu s. 

A man's fate is his own temper. Duitacit 
A man’s fi tends belong no more to him than 60 
he to them. SHio/o n/iaurt 
A man’s gift makes room for him Pt. 

A mail s happiness consists infinitely more in 
admiiatiou of the faculties of others than in 
confidence m his own Pus Ann. 

A man s house is his castle, i'r. 

A man's power is hooped in by a necessity, 
which, by many experiments, Tie touches on 
every side until he learns its arc. Kmetson 
A man's task is always light if his heart is 61 

hght. Pnv // allace. 
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A man’s virtue is to be measured not by hts 
extraordinary efforts, but his everyday con¬ 
duct. rascal 

A man’s walking- is a succession of falls. /V 
A man’s wife is his blessing or his bane. Gael 
I'n 

Amante.*;, amentes- In love, in delnium Ter 

5 Amantium iras aniot is redmtegratio est— I he 

(|ii.iirels of lovris bring aliouL a iciicvval of love 
Ter. 

A man who cannot mind his own business is 
not to be trusted with the king's Stvsnlh 
A ma puissance— I o niy power M 
Amare et sajiere vix deo conceditur— 'J'o he in 
love and .i<_t wisely is se.ircel> in the power of 
a god I'abet 

'AfiaprwXal . . iv avOp<x)Troiffiv firoi'rat 

dpTjTOLS —I’roncness to sin cleaves fast to iiioital 
men J hrogui^ 

10 Ambigendi locus Ke.Ason foi questioning oi 
doul>t 

Ambiguas m vulgum spargere voces - To scatter 
ambiguous reports among the people / ///; 
Ambition IS not a vice of little people. Mon- 

tati^ne 

Ambition is the germ fiom which all growth 
in nobleness proceeils / 1^ Ln^ltsh 
Ambos Oder Hamiiicr One must be ciihei anvil 
or hammci (.>> Pt. 

16 Ame damnee— Mere tool, under hug 2 r 
Ame de bone— T.asi, un .m >oiil J-r. 

Amende honorable — Satislaeiory ai)olog> , le- 
p.'ir.iiioii ]’j 

A mensa et thoio I' i om bed and b(>.tid , div'oieed 
A menteur, menteur a demi 1 o .i h.n, .i liai 
and .1 liali, / e , one be a matr h lor him / / 

20 Amentuim, baud amantium—Of lunatns, nor 
lov« rs 

A merchant shall hardly keep himself from 
doing wiong Jctlus 

A merciful man is merciful to his beast Hilf/e 
A mere madness to live like a wretch and die 
rich lhf>lon 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine , but 
a broken spirit drietli the bones />d>le. 

25 A merveiUe— To a v\ omh i 2' r 

Am Golde liaiigt docli Alles On gold, after all, 
h.ings r> thing nt “ /'oust ” 

Ainici, dieiu peididi—1 '1 lemls, I li.ivc lost a d.i> 

7 Kn ' ( it t he I l(jse of a d.iy on vvdnch he had clone 
good to no one) 

Amici probantur rebus adversis— Friends .irc 
pruvtd by ailvtisity (. ic 
Amici vitiuni ni feras, prodis tuum— Unless -you 
bear with the iaulis oi .a friend, you betiay your 
own. 7’//' Sjo 

SOAmico d’ogiiuno, amico di nessuno— Every¬ 
body’s fncml is nobody's irieml 2t 2'/' 
Amicorum esse cominuiiia omnia — Fi lends’ 

goods ate all common propeityc 2 'r. 

Amicum ita habeas posse ut fieri hunc Iiiinii- 
CUm scias He on such tciins with yoiii frn nd 
as if you knew he may one day hei ome jour 
enemy. Taber 

Amicum perdere est damnonim maximum— To 
lose a fnend is the gieatest of losses Syr 
Amicus animae dimidium— A ineml ihe hidfof life 

86 Amicus certus in re mcerta cernitur- A true 

fritud St en when fortune wavers. Z nnius 


Amicus cunae—A friend to the couit, t e., an un- 
inteiested advisei in a case 
Amicus est unus animus in duobus corporibus 
—A frit nd is one soul in two bodies A r/st 

Amicus humani generis- A friend of the human 
race 

Aimcus Plato, sed magis arnica ventas—Plato 
is my friend, hut truth is my divinity (/if more 
a fi It nd) 

Amicus usque ad aras- A friend to the very 40 
almr, / c , to tin. death 

A mighty maze 1 but not without a plan. T’e/c 
A millstone and a man's heart are kept con¬ 
stantly revolving , where they have nothing 
to grind, they grind and fray away then own 
substance 2.ogun 

A mirror is better than a whole gallery of 
ancestral portraits. Menzcl 
A miser is as furious about a halfpenny as the 
man of ambition about the conquest oi a 
kingdom Au.tm Smith 

A miss IS as good as a mile /’r 46 

“ Am I to be saved ? or am I to be lost ? “ Cer¬ 
tain to be lost, so long as you put that ques¬ 
tion tai/jli 

Amittit famam qui se indigms comparat— He 
lo,c-. repute who compaies hinisclf v ith unworthy 
people I'lurdi 

Aiiuttit mento propnum, qui alienum appetit 
—He who tovets wliat is anotlicr-, tlcstivcdly 
loses vvh.it Is his ow'ii (Rloial of the f.ible of the 
dog ,uid till, shidow ) 2'htrdr 
Am mcisten Unkraut tragt der fettste Boden 
- I lie fattest soil hi mgs forth the most weeds 
Gti 2'r 

I A mob IS a body voluntarily bereaving itself 60 
of leason and traversing its woik. 2.mti- 

A modest confession of ignorance is the ripest 
and last attainment oi philosophy. 7/ 7‘ 

2/iiJnoJ. 

A moment's insight is sometimes worth a life’s 
experience. 21tdmei> 

A monarchy is apt to fall by tyranny; p n 
aristocracy, by ambition; a democracy, by 
tumults (Juuitts 

Among nations the lieatl has alway preceded 
the heait by centuries. Jiun 2'aui 
Among the blind the one-eyed is a king. /’> 66 

Amor al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende.—1 ovt is 
quit'klj learned bj' a imble heart. Panic 
Amor a nullo arnato aniar perdona—Love spai es 
no loveil tme horn loving Dante 
Amor blcibt em S chalk, uiid wer ihni ver- 
traut, 1 st betiogeii Cupid is ever a rogue, 
and vvlioevei liusts him is deceived Goethe 
Amore e di sospetti fabro—Love is a foiger of 
siisjMt ions // Ft 

Amoie sitis uniti—Be j'e united in love 60 

Amor et nielle et felle est fecuiidissimus—Love 
IS most fiiiitful both of honej’^ and gall Flaut 
Amor ct obcedieutia—I.ove and obedientc. M 
Amor gigmt aniorem--Love begets lov^e 
Amor omnibus idem—Love is the same in all. 

/ irg 

Amor patriae— Love of one’s country. 65 

Amor proxiuii—Love for one’s rn igbbour 
Amor tutti eguagha— 1 .ove makes all equal. It. 
2'r. 
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AN ERROR 


Amoto quxraniits seria ludo— Jesting aside, let 
us givt, attentiuii to s>erious business. 11 or. 
Amour avec loyaulte— Love witli loyalty. M, 
Amour fait mouiL, argent fait tout —Love can 
do imicl), but mom j t.ui do e\erythiiig J'r. 

Amour propre— \'aii:ty , s« If-IoN t. /- r 
6 A mouse never trusts its life to one hole only. 
l^laut. 

Amphora coepit / Institui currente rota cur 
urceus exit? —A vast ^^as begun, why tiom the 
revolving wheel doe, it turn out a wurlhlcss 
pUchui Ilo> 

/^mphat setatis spatium sibi vir bonus , hoc est / 
Vivere bis vita posse priore frui—The good 
man estends the tei m of his life , it is to liv'e iw'ice, 
to lie alile to cnjo\ one's formtr life Mar 
Am Rhein, am Rhein, da wachsen uns re 
Reben —On the Rliinc, on the Rhine, thete 
grow our vines ' ( laudiu<i 

Am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit— On the noisy 
loom of Time (lOcthe 

10Amt ohne Geld macht Diebe—Office without 
pav mikes thieves L,i > J'f 
A mucho hablar, mucho errar—Talk much, err 
much. N/ l*r 

A multitude of sparks yields but a sorry light 

A HUC' 

Anacharsis among the Scythians—A w ise man 
among unwise. 

All acre in Middlesex is better than a princi¬ 
pality iii Utopia. Maiau.uj- 
15 An acre of performance is worth a whole world 
of promise, /hrwt ll 

Analysis is not the business of the poet His 
ofiice IS to portray, not to dissect. Maiaulay 
Analysis kills spontaneity, just as gram, once 
It IS ground into flour, no longer springs and 
germinates. . 1 nm I 

An ambassador is an honest man sent to 
he abroad for the commonwealth. Sir H 
li often 

An ambitions man is slave to everybody. Feijoif 
20 A name is no despicable matter. Napoleon, 
for the sake of a great name, broke in pieces 
almost half a world. 

An appeal to fear never finds an echo in 
German hearts Bi^mnuL 
An archer is known by his aim, not by his 
arrows. /V 

An arc m the movement of a large intellect 
does not differ sensibly from a straight line. 

Jiolmeii 

An Argus at home, a mole abroad Pr 
25 An army, like a serpent, goes on its belly 
/ return K thi (jreat 

A narrow faith has much more energy than an 
enlightened one Anm; 

An artist is a person who has submitted to 
a law which it is painful to obey, that he 
may bestow a delight which it is graciou.. 
to bestow. Ku\Kin 

All ai tist IS only then truly praised by us when 
we forget liim m his work Lrsstny^ 

An artist must have his measuring tools, not 
m the hand, but m the eye. MiUia, i 
A n£ctO 

30 An artist should be fit for the best society, and 
should keep out of it Ruskm 
An ass may bray a good while before he 
shakes the stars down. Georgia Miot, 


A nation which labours, and takes care of the 
fruits of labour, would be rich and happy, 
though there were no gold in the universe. 

RusAtu 

'AvdyKg, 5’oi'5^ ^eol /JidxovTai —Tlie gods them¬ 
selves do not fight against necessity. Gi J'r, 
Anche il mar, che e st grande, si pacifica— h.ven 

the sea, gicat though it be, glows calm. It Pi 
Anch' lo sono pittore —I too am a painter. Coi - 35 
ft^g'io hejon a pn iure oj Rapaail i 
Anche la rana morderebbe se avesse denti— 



Ancient art corporealises the spiritual; modern 
spiritualises the corporeal. l<om> 

Ancient art is plastic, modern, pictorial 

tchltt^el. 

And better had they ne’er been born / Who read 
to doubt, or lead to scorn. Scott. 

And can eternity belong to me, / Pooi pensioner 40 
on the bounties of an hour ? i oung 
And earthly power doth then show likest 
God s, / When mercy seasons justice. Mer 
of / 'en , IV. 1. 

And e’en his failings lean'd to virtue’s side. 

GoltUiinit'i. 

And found no end, in wand'nng mazes lost. 

Mil, on 

And he is oft the wisest man / Who is not 
wise at all. ll o*,t\ivorth 
“And IS this all? ” cried Caesar at his height, 45 
disgusted 1 ouiig 

An dives sit omnes quasrunt, nemo an bonus— 
Lvci j one inquires it he is ncli , uu one .isks if 
he is gcx)d 

And Mammon wins his way wheie seraphs 
might despair. It yum. 

And much it grieved my heart to think / 
What man has made of man li ords,x>orth 
And, often times, excusing of a fault / Doth 
make the fault worse by the excuse. K ng 
to/in, i\ 2 . 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, / 50 
And then, from hour to hour, we i ot and i ot, / 
And thereby hangs a tale. A^ i ou Like It, 

11 7 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder 

g rew, / That one small head could carry ail 
e knew. Goldsmith 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in ^stones, and good in 
everything A', You Like /, ii i 
A needle’s eye is wide enough for two friends , 
the whole world is too narrow for two foes. 
Pers. Pr. 

Avlxov KoX dTTf'xou—Bear and fc^rhear. E/>ic- 
te'us. 

A nemico che fugge, fa un ponte d oro—Make 65 
a bridge of gold for an enemy w lio i:> lljing from 
you It Pi 

An empty purse fills the face with wrinkles. Pr 
An epigram o'ten flashes light into regions 
where reason shines but dimly. It hippie 
'Aoijp 6 (fichytav Kal TrdXcu fMaxT^ctiTai—Th* 
man wlio runs away will fight again 
An error is the more dangerous in proportion 
to the degree of truth which it contains 
A mtel 



AN EVENING 
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AN OUNCE 


An evenings red and mornings grey, is a sure 
sign of a fair day. /V 
A new broom sweeps clean. Pr 
A new life begins when a man once secs with 
his own eyes all that before he has but par¬ 
tially read or heard of. Goethe. 

A new principle is an inexhaustible source of 
new views. t'auTen€t>-gues 
6 An eye like Mars, to threaten or command. 
Jiam , Ill 4 

Anfang heiss, Mittel lau, Ende kalt— The 
heRinninR hot, the middle lukewarm, the end 
cold <■,<•». Pr 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest 
fell Math , IV. 3 

Angels come to visit us, and we only know 
them when they are gone. George l.hot 
Anger is like / A full-hot horse ; who, being 
allow d his‘ way, J Self-mettle tires him. 

jhn rm, I 2 

10 Anger is one of the sinews of the soul. Fuller 
Anger resteth in the bosom of fools. Bible 
Anger, when it is long in coming, is the stronger 
when it comes, and the longer kept, t^ua* Its 
Anglicfe-- In Enahsli 

Angling is somewhat like poetry; men are to 
be born so Isaak U alton 
15 Angms in herba— A snake in the grass 

An honest citizen who maintains himself in¬ 
dustriously has everywhere as much freedom 
as he wants i.oethe. 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

Pofe 

An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 
Kuh III., iv 4 . 

An idle brain is the devil's workshop. P>- 
20 An idler is a watch that wants both hands; / 
As useless if it goes as if it stands, i oio/^er 
An ill-willie (ill-natured) cow should have short 
horns. Sc Pr. 

An ill wind that Hows nobody good. Pr. 

An ill workman quarrels with his tools. Pr 
Animal implume bipes-A two-lcggcd animal 
withniit fcatheis Plato's, dejin non oj man 
26 Animals can enjoy, but only men can be cheer¬ 
ful. Jean Paul. 

Anima mundi - The soul of tlie w'orld. 

Ammo a*grotanti medicus est oratio — Kind 
\«niiK arc as a physiiaaii to an afllicted spirit. 
Pr. 

Animo et fide—By courage and faith M. 

Ammo, non astutia— By cour.agc, not by craft. M. 
80 Aiiimum pictur<a pascit inani~Hc feeds his soul 
on the unreal picture I'irg 
Animum rege, qui nisi paret imperat—Rule 
your snirit well, for if it is not subject to you, 
It w ill lord It over you Hor 
Animus aequus optimum est aerumnae condi- 
mentum— A patient mmd is the best remedy 
for trouble I'laut 

Animvis furandi—The intention of stealing L. 
Animus homini, quicquid sibi imperat, obtinet 
— Hie mind of man can accomplish whatever it 
re-solvcs on. 

85 Animus hominls semper appetit agere aliquid 
—The mind of man is always longing to do 
something Ctc. 

Animus non deficit aequus—Equanimity does 
not fail us. M. 


Animus quod perdidit optat / Atque in prae- 
terita se totus imagine versat— 1 he mmd 
yearns after what is gone, and loses itself in 
dreaming of the past Petron 

An indifferent agreement is better than a good 
verdict. Pr. 

An individual helps not, only he who unites 
with many at the proper time Cjoetlic 
An individual man is a fruit which it cost all 40 
the foregomg ages to form and ripen. A met - 
\ son. 

An infant crying in the night, > An infant 
cryin r for the light; / And with no lan¬ 
guage but a cry. 1 enr.v'.on 
An infinitude of tenderness is the chief gift 
and mhentance of all truly great men 
Rui.kin 

An innocent man needs no eloquence, his 
innocence is instead of it. Ian Jonson 
An iron hand in a velvet glove. ( harles F, 
satd of a gcn*ie compui^toit. 

An irreverent knowledge is no knowledge; 45 
it may be a development of the logical or 
other handicraft faculty, but is no culture 
of the soul of a man. i ailyie 
An nescis longas regibus esse manus Do you 
not know that kings lia\e long, / e , f.u-grasping, 
hands’ ih’d 

An nescis, quantilla prudentia mundus regatur 
foi regatur orbis) ?—1 )o^oil not know witii liow 
\cr) litllc wisdom the world is governed ’ Aael 
Oaen^tjtma i.> his son 

An nichts Geliebtes muszt du dein Gemut / 
Also verpfanden, da.ss dich seiii Verlust / 
Untrostbar machte— Never so set >0111 heart 
on wli.it \ou love that Us Joss may render jou 
inconsolable llertler 
Anno domini— In the year of our I ord 
Anno mundi — lii the year of the w oriel 5 ) 

Annus mirabilis— The year of w'omUrs 
A noble heart will frankly capitulate to reason. 

Si liiliei 

A noble man cannot be indebted for his culture 
to a narrow circle. The world and his native 
land must act on him Cot the 
An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but 
they hold him. Pope 

A nod for a wise man, and a rod for a fool. 55 
Ileb Pr. 

An old bird is not to be caught with chaff. 

Pr 

An old knave is no babe. Pr 
An old man m a house is a good sign in a 
house, litb Pr 

An old warrior is never in haste to strike the 
blow. .Ml lastasio. 

An open confession is good for the soul. Pr, 80 
An open door may tempt a saint. /V 
Another such victory and we are done. Pyr¬ 
rhus after hts Mtond 7’i.tory oT'cr the Romans. 

An ounce of a man’s own wit is worth a pound 
of other peoples'. me. 

An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound of 
sadness to serve God with. Pulhr 
An ounce of discretion is worth a pound of 65 
wit. Pr. 

An ounce o’ mother-wit is worth a pound o' 
clergy. Sc Pr. 

An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
preaching. Pr 
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A PRINCE 


AN QUIDQUID 


An quidquid stultius, quam qnos singnlos con- 
temnas, eos ahquid piitare esse umversos? — 
Can llicre be anvpit«»l«.r f<)ll> than the respect 
you pay to nteii colle<'tt\ely wlien you despue 
them indivitluitlJj Y i ic. 

"At'^pwTTOs ibv tout' tad I Kal ii^inin]a' dft — 
Beinq a man, know and remember always that 
thou art one J'/iilemon Lof/ncus 
‘'AvOpij^iro^ </)uati t^ujov TroXirtA.o*'—Man is by 
natuiL an aminal meant foi ci\n life 
Ante lucem— Uefote d ijbieak 
5 Ante meridiem—Before noon 

Ante omnia Befoie e\crj tiling else 
Antequam incipias, consulto, et ubi consu- 
lueris, facto opus est—Before yon btgm, < on- 
sulei well, ami when you base coiisieleieil. act 
Sail 

Ante senectiitem curavi, ut bene viverem , in 
senectute, ut bene monar—Before old age, it 
was my chief laie lu live well , in old age, it i- 
to ihe w’cll 

Ante tubam tremor occupat artus—We tremble 
ill over befoie the bugle soumB /'/>•/ 

10 Ante virtoriam ne canas triumphum Don t 
eelebrate your liiumpb befoie you have eoii- 
quered 

Anticipation forward points tlie view. / urns 
Aiitiqua homo virtute ac fide—A man of antique 
valour and lidelity M 

Antiquitas saeculi juveiitus mundi- The anenm 
tune of the woild was the youtli of the woild 
Bacon. 

An unimagrinative person can neither be reve¬ 
rent nor kind Ku\A n 

15 Anxiety is the poison of human life Blair 
Any nobleness begins at once to teflnc a man’s 
features , any meanness or sensuaJity to im- 
brute them, 'lltonau. 

Any port in a storm. St P? 

Any road will lead you to the end of the world 
Schiller 

Anything for a quiet life Pt 
20 “ A pack of kiiiless loons, ” said o /1 roiniveirs 
judQfi I'Y ifu Su'ti h 
Apage, Satana- Btgone, Sat \u ' 

A patron is one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and 
when he has reached the land encumbers 
him with help. Johnson 
'Airaf Xcybfxevov—^, ^^o^d that ocsuis only onct 
in an aiithoi oi hook 

A peck of March dust is worth a king’s ransom 
26 A pedant is a precocious old man. D, lumj- 

Jiers 

A penny hained (saved) is a penny gained 

."ir Pr 

Apercu A sketch. Fr 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, / To warn, 
to comfort, and command. U oninvoith 
Aperit praecordia liber—Wme opens the seals of 
the heart Jlor 

80 A perte de vue—Bey^ond the range of vision. !•> 
Aperte mala cum est mulier, turn demum est 
bona—A woman when she is openly bal, is at 
least honest. 

Aperto vivere voto —To live with every wish 
avowed. Pers. 


A pet lamb m.ikes a cross ram. Pr 
Aphorisms are portable wisdom, /r R. Alger 
Apio opus est—llitie is netd of parsley, / r , 86 
to strew on the giave, meaning that one u 
cly ing 

A pity that the eagle should be mew’d, / While 
kites and buzzards prey at liberty. R/ch 

111 X 

A place for everything, and everything in its 
place yv 

A plague of sighing and grief, it blows a man 
up like a bladder. i //'<« // , i 4 
A plant often lemoved cannot thrive Pt 
A pleasing figure is a perpetual letter of re 40 
commendation. />ai on 

’’AirXvaTOi ■7ridos—\ cask thru c.mnot be filled 
(being juerceil al thi butlorn with holts ) J't 
A plomb iVipenilK ularlv , fitmly J't 
A poem IS the very image of life expressed in 
1 its eternal truth. Sthth'n^' 

A poet IS a nightingale, who sits in the dark- 
, ness and sings to cheer its own solitude with 
sweet sounds Shtlltv 

A poet must be before his age, to be even with 46 
1 posterity J.Otvell 

I A poet must sing for his own people 'stea/tran 
A poet on canvas is exactly the same species 
of creature as a poet in song A'usA n 
A poison which acts not at once is not there¬ 
fore a less dangerous poison Less nt, 
j A position of eminence makes a great man 
I greater and a little man less La Lt um te 
Apothegms are, in history, the same as the 60 
1 peat Is in the sand 01 the gold in the mine. 

, Att t\dpu}tt TToWb. pLai’Odi'oiiaiv ol aoeftoi — 
Wist m< n Icaiii many things from their enemies 
Atisto/’ft 

A point— 1'» a point ex.actly Fr 
Ajiollo himself confessed it was ecstasy to be 
a man among men \ihi(li > 

! A posse ad esse I rom jius ibility tti .utuality 
I A posteiiori—l iom the cl/tti to tlu cause , by 56 
I iiuluction 

j Apothecaries would not sugar their pdls unless 
I they were bitter J’t 
A pound of care won t pay an ounce of debt 

Apparent rari nrintes in guigite vasto A few 
all. 'ct n svMiuiiiiiig bcH, and then, in tin, vast 
I al.Ns^ I itr 

I Appetitus lationi pareat- I.et reason govxrn 

j ik-sire i u 

I Applause IS the spur of noble minds, the aim 63 
! and end of weak ones L olton 
Apres la mort le medecin- After death the 
doctoi J't J^r. 

Apr^s la pluie, le beau temps—Aftei the ram, 
tail weather J't J't 

Apies nous le deluge — Alter us the deluge! 
Ahnt tie Pom/taaour 

A primrose by a river's brim ' A yellow prim¬ 
rose was to him, / And it was notiiing more. 

IFoi dswot th, 

A prince can mak’ a belted knight, / A mar- 66 
quis, duke, and a’ that; / But an honest 
man's aboon his might, / Gude faith, be 
maunna fa' that. Bums. 
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ARGUS 


A priori—From the cause to the effect, by deduc¬ 
tion 

A propress of society on the one hand, a 
decline of souls on the other. ^ mt€l. 

A promise is a debt / Pt. 

A piopensity to hope and joy is real riches; 
one to fear and sorrow, real poverty Jlumi. 
5 A prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country, and in his own house A su\ 

A propos- 1 <j I In point , seasonably , in due tune 
J > 

A propos de bottes—lb tin bye h* 

A pioverb is (food sense broup^ht to a point. 

John Mot ax 

A proverb is much m.itter decocted into few 
words. I nth i\ 

10 Apt alliteration’s artful aid. Chur, hnl 

Apt to revolt, and willinp to rebel, / And never 
are contented when they're well y 'efot 
A pnfiadas entraii las buenas badas 

link puslns Us }>il‘ on) ilbosMii.; 

.S/ J't 

A purpose you impart is no longer your own 

t.f'f O.i 

A quatre epingles—^\ iih foui pins, i , , dont up 
UU a (lainU / 

16 Aqiiel pierde venta que no tiene que venda - 

H< v\li>' b I. Iiuthiii., to <11 loses las mallei 

V /b 

A quien tiene biiena muger, nmgun mal le 
puetle \onii, que no sea de sufrir -lo him 

who lias a ,,' 00(1 iti no t\il can t >iir v\ Ineb lu 
cannol bL.u '>/ /b 

Aquilo: senectus-- 1 lu oM a^;c <if the /tr 

Aquila non cnpit muscas - \n eagle dors not 
eal. b 11 k . )/ 

A qui vent nen n’est impossible-’Sothuig is 
impo<sii)li loom wall .a will ! > Pt 
20 A racoiiter ses niaux, souvent on les sonlage 

- Dur miiloriniK'. .Ill ott< ii Imliieiied b> ti l..i’iig 

tllelll i itt til i/t't 

A lagged colt u ay make a good horse /b. 
Araneat um telas t exere 1 o w cac e piders' w t bs, 

/ i , a tissiu of sopliistt) 

Arbeit ist des Blutes Balsam Arbeit ist der 
Tugfild Quell 1 iboui i. bilm to tlu blood, 
laboiii 1 till, soutii of Miiue /if/ >> 

Arbitei bibcndi -Tlie* m.istei of ilu. least (A/ the 
jtnlgr ol tlu ill inking) 

25 Arbiter elegantiaruin The .nrbitr.uor of ek- 

g.inie-,, tlu misii .1 ol the iciemoniis 
Arbitei foi inre - J udgt ol be.uity 
Arbitiary power is most easily established on 
the rums of liberty abused to licentiousness 
li’a^htnj^ton 

Arbore dejecta qui vult ligna colligit—AN hen 
the trLc IS tliiown down, .ui> one lli.it likes iiia> 
qatlici the w'ood /b 

Arbores sent diligens agricola, quaruni aspi- 
Ciet baccain ipse nunquain— J he inilusinmis 
husbandman plants trees, uol one berry ot wlueh 
he will ever ste C < ' 

30 “Arcades ambo,” td cst, blackguards boib i 
liyt on. 

Arcana imperii— State, or go\cinnicnt, secrets 
*Apx^ (StvSpa - OOice vmU prove the man 

Architecture is petrified music, itcheiitttg^, De 
Sia^/, Goethe. 

Architecture is the woia ol nations. Rushtn. 


'‘XpxitJv oudfts a/xapTdvetrSre drav ili,px<t>v^~- 3S 
No ruler can sin so long as he is a. ruler. 

Ardeat ipsa licet, torineiitis gaudet amantis— 

1 hough she IS aflame herself, she delights m the 
torment ^ of her lo\ er Juf 
. Ardentia verba—t 'rlow'ing words. 

^ Arde verde por seco, y pagan j'ustos por peca- 
, dores (»rt < n biiiiis. lor dry, arid just men smart 
I (/// piv)tiii trail..Ti'- or, ^/, J', 

, Ardua molimur sed nulla nisi ardua virtus— 

I J attempt .III atdumis ta-^k , hut tbeiei.no vvoith 
I that Is not of iJifTn'iilt a< liu vt meru iK'id 
I A really great talent finds its happiness in 40 
I execution 

’ A reasoning mule will neither lead nor drive, 

j Mali, tt 

' A rebours Re\erscd / t 
A reconciled friend is a double enemy. Pr. 

A reculoiis 15 1 <) wards d > 

A le deiedunt —Tlu > w.uidcr fioni the point 45 
A lefusal is less than noth.ng P.atin 
Aieua sine calce - Sami without (tment, te, 
spcui b un..< 11111 . ud Suit 
Areu;t* tnandas semma—Vou are sowing grain 
in till satiil /’; 

A republic is properly a polity in which the 
state, with its all, is at every man s service , 
and every man, with his all, is at the state s 
service. RusKm 

Ares, no aies, renta me pagues IMouetIi or not 60 

jihiiigh, >ou must p.ij lent all tlu. sum- S/ 

A rez de chaussee- Even with tlu giound 

Argent comptant—Ready money It 
Argent comptant porte medicine—Ready money 

woi ks great cun s jt /V 

Argentum accepi, dote imperium vendidi—1 
li INC let cnttl iiioiicN, and s .Id ni\ autiioritj foi 
lici Jowi\ Piiiui 

Arg’lla qiudvis imitaberis uda—\ou m.iy model 55 
any loim >uu please out of damp tlaj Hot 
Argmuent, as usually managed, is the worst 
soit of conversation, as it is generally m 
boi ks the worst sort of reading S 'oijt 
Argument is like an arrow from a cross-bow, 
which has great forte though shot by a child. 

P.u ttn 

Arguiuentiim ad crumeiiain -.Vu appeal to sdf- 

I mui.st 

' Argumentum ad liouimem .\u argument ni re- 

j ful.Uion ili.ivvn fioin an opponent s own principle’s 
(/«/ an aigumeiit to the m.ui) 

Argumentum ad ignorantiam — An argument 60 
I founded on the ignorantc’ of an aci\cisarj’ 
Argumentum ad invidiam—An .'ugument which 
, .ippeals to low passions 

I Argunientiiin ad judicium —.\n appeal to common 

1 sense 

Argumentum ad misericordiam- \n appeal to 
tile men 3 ot >our .i.d\eis.u> 

Argumentum ad populuni—An appeal to popular 
prejudice 

Argumentum ad verecundiam—An appeal to 65 
respect foi some auihoiily. 

Argumentum baculinum—Club aigument, t e., 
by pbysit.tl force. 

Argus at home, a mole abroad. It. Pr. 
Argus-eyes—Eyes ever wakeful and watchful 
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A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast, but the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel 

“ApiaTov fxhpov--A mean or middle course is 
best. C/io/>uhti 

"ApiaTOV p,iv Cflwp—Water is best. Pindar. 
Aristocracy has three successive ages — of 
superiorities, of privileges, and of vanities , 
having passed out of the first, it degenerates 
in the second, and dies awav in the third. 
L hait auln iand 

6 Anna ameiis capio ; nec sat i ationis in armis — 
I madly t.ikt lo.iims, but ii.ivt not wii enough 
to use tliciu to any jmi j;o'-c / /m; 

Anna cerealia The .irms of Tcics, //-, iiiiple- 
mciits connected with the pre p.u.ition oi coin and 
hi cad 

Arm am Boutel, krank am Herzen—Poor in 

purse, sn k at hcait 

Anna pacts fulcra - Ai ms are the props of 
p^.a.c J/ 

Anna teneiiti omnia dat, qui justa negat—He 
who ictuses wli.it is just, gives up evciything to 
nil enemy m arms Lui 

10 Ai ina, viri, ferte arma; vocat lux ultima victos,/ 
Nuuquam omne-s hodie nionenmr multi — 
Aims, >c men, hum; me arms* their last da> 
summons the ^arl(JUlshccl Wc shall never all die 
unaveni,i.d this day / //'17 
Anne de foi hardi - Hold fiotn being armed with 
filth AI 

Amies blanches—Side ai ms. A r 
Arm in Ann mit dir, / So fordr’ ich mein Jahr- 
hundert in die Schranken— \i ni in arm with 
thee, 1 delj the cciitui y tog.'unsay me itchillti 
Arms and the man I sing / trv 
15 Armiith des Geistes Gott erfreut, / Armuth, 
und iiicht Armseligkeit - 11 is ftovei ty of spirit 
that (.iod delights in—povetty, and not hcggarli- 
ncss Clauditts 

Armuth 1 st der sechste Sinn—Poverty is the 
si\th sense Cri i Pr 

Armuth 1 st die grosste Plage, / Reichtum 1 st 
das hochste Gut — Poverty is the gieatcst 
calamity, iiches the highest good. Goethe 
Armuth 1 st listig, sie fangt auch einen Fuchs 
— I’ovcrly is ciafty , it outwits {^lit catches)even 
a fo\ Gei. Pr 

Armuth und Hunger haben viel gelehrte 
Junger— Povei ty and hunger have many learned 
discijjles (.,Li Pt 

20 A rogue is a roundabout fool. Cohrtdge. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. Pi. 

A Rome comment a Rome — At Rome do as 
Rome does A'l Pr. 

A royal heart is often hid under a tattered 
coat. Dun Pr. 

Arrectis auribus adsto—I wait with listening 
cars 

25 Arriere pens^e—A mental reservation. /'> 
Arrogance is the obstruction of wisdom. Pian 
Ars artium omnium conservatnx—The art pre¬ 
set vaiive of all others, vis., punting. 

Ars est celare artem—It is the perfection of art 
to conceal art Oz’td 

Ars est sine arte, cujus pnneipium est mentiri, 
medium laborare, et finis mendicare—It is an 
art without art, which has its beginning in false¬ 
hood, Its middle in toil, and its end in poverty Ap¬ 
plied ongrtnally to the pursuits 0 / the A Ichemtsis. 


Ars longa, vita brevis—Art is long, life is short. 80 
Ars varia vulpis, ast una echmo maxima—The 
fox has iii.my ti icks ; the hedgehog only one, and 
that greatest of all. Pr. 

Art does not represent things falsely, but 
truly as they appear to mankind. Kuskin. 

Arte magistra— Ry the aid of art. V ’trs> 

Art is a jealous mistress, Emerson. 

Art is long and time is fleeting, / And our 86 
hearts though stout and brave, / Still, like 
muffled drums, are beating / Funeral marches 
to the grave. Lon^Jelunv. 

Art is noble, but the sanctuary of the human 
soul IS nobler still. \l. ll tnii r. 

Art IS not the bread indeed, but it is the wine 
of life Ji an 1 'aul. 

Art is simply a bringing into relief of the 
obscure tiiought of Nature. A in id 
Artis the mediatrix of the unspeakable. Got the. 
Art is the path of the creator to his work. 4C 

A.incr!,on 

Art IS the work of man under the guidance and 
inspiration of a mightier power. Ha>e 
Artists are of three classes: those who per¬ 
ceive and pursue the good, and leave the 
evil; those who perceive and pursue the 
good and evil together, the whole thing as it 
verily is; and those who perceive and pur¬ 
sue the evil, and leave the good RuDttn 
Artium magister—M.-isler of arts. 

Art may err, but Nature cannot miss. Dry den 
Art may make a suit of clothes, but Nature 45 
must produce a man. Hume 
Art must anchor in nature, or it is the sport of 
every breath of folly. Ilazlut. 

Art must not be a superficial talent, but must 
begin further back in man. A. me> son 
Art, not less eloquently than literature, teaches 
her children to venerate the smgle eye. // til- 
mott. 

Art not thou a man ? liilde 
Art rests on a kmd of religious sense, on a 
deep, steadfast earnestness; and on this 
account it unites so readily with religion. 
Goethe 

Art thou afraid of death, and dost thou wish to 
live for ever? Live in the whole that re¬ 
mains when thou hast long been gone (wenn 
du latigc dahin hist), ^chtiier 
A rude ane rude anier—A stubborn driver to a 
stubborn ass. Ar. Pr 

A rusty nail, placed near the faithful compass, / 
Will sway It from the truth, and wreck the 
argosy. Siott 

A sage is the instructor of a hundred ages. 

Emeison. 

A samt abroad, a devil at home. Pr. 56 

A saint in crape is twice a samt in lawn. Pope. 

As all men have some access to primary truth, 
so all have some art or power of communica¬ 
tion in the head, but only in the artist does 
it descend into the hand. Emerson. 

As a man makes his bed, so must he lie. GeuU 
Pr. 

As a priest, or interpreter of the holy, is the 
noblest and highest of all men , so is a sham 
priest the falsest and basest. Carlyle. 

A satirical poet is the check of the layman on 80 
bad priests. Dryden. 

As a tree falls, so shall it lie. Pr. 
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do'^effTOS 7^\ws—Unquenchable, or Homeric, 
laughter. Horn 

A scalded cat dreads cauld water. .Sr. /V. 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops / That 
visit my sad heart. Jnl Ots., ii. i. 

A second Daniel. J/rr. of J'en.y iv. i. 

6 A secret is in my custody if I keep it; but if 
I blab it, it is I that am prisoner. A*a.h I'r 
A self-denial no less austere than the saint’s 
is demanded of the scholar Euunon. 

As ever in my great taskmaster’s eye. Milton. 
As every great evil, so every excessive power 
wears itself out at last. IIenter. 

As falls the dew on quenchless sands, / Blood 
only serves to wash ambition's hands. Hyroit. 

10 As for discontentments, they are in the pohtic 
body like humours in the natural, which are 
apt to gather a preternatural heat and in¬ 
flame. Bat on. 

As formerly we suffered from wickedness, so 
now we suffer from the laws. 7 at. 

As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little 
now and then, to be sure. But there's no 
love lost between us. (,ottt%mtth. 

As for talkers and futile persons, they are 
commonly vain and credulous withal. Bacon 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, / 
The parted wave no fur* ow from the keel, 
So dies m human hearts the thought of 
death. Young 

IhAs good be out of the world as out of the 
fashion. I'l 

As good almost kill a man as kill a good book , 
who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
God’s image, but he who destroys a good 
book kills reason itself. Milton 
As guid fish i* the sea as e’er came oot o t. St. Pr 
As guid may hand (hold) the stirrup as he 
thatloups on. .St. Pr. 

A's guid that God sends. St. Pr. 

20 As he alone is a Tood father who at table serves 
his children fi. st, so is he ulone a good citizen 
who, before all other outlays, discharges what 
he owes to the state. Coet/u . 

As he who has health is young, so he who 
owes nothing is rich. Pi. 

A short cut IS often a wrong cut. Pan. Pr, 

A sicht (sight) o' you is guid iox sair een. Sc. Pr 
A sick man’s sacrifice is but a lame oblation. 
Sir I llamas Broivne 

25 As idle as a painted ship j Upon a painted 
ocean. C aUrulge. 

A sight to dream of, not to tell. Coleridge. 

A silent man’s words are not brought into 
court. Dan. Pr. 

A siUerless (moneyless)man gangs fast through 
the market. St. Pr. 

A silver key can open an iron lock. Pr. 

30 A simple child, / That lightly draws its breath, / 
And feels its life in every limb, / What should 
it know of death ? // ordswortk. 

A simple maiden in her flower, / Is worth a 
hundred coats of arms. 7 ennyion. 

A simple, manly character need never make 
an apology. Emerson. 

As in a theatre, the eyes of men, / After a 
well-graced actor leaves the sta^, / Are 
idly bent on him that enters next, / xhinlung 
his prattle to be tedious. Rich. v. a. 


A single grateful thought turned heavenwards 
is the most perfect prayer Lessing 
A single moment may transform everything. 36 
Wieuind. 


A single word is often a concentrated poem, 
a little gram of pure gold, capable of being 
beaten out into a broad extent of gold-leaf. 

Tnnt/i. 


Asinum sub fraeno currero docere—To te.ich 
an ass tu obey tlit. rein, / t , to labour in vain 
Pr. 


Asuius ad lyram— \n ass at the lyre, /.«?, one 
uiisuscepliblc of inusii,. 

Asinus asiiio, et sus siii pulcher— An ass is 
be uitirul to an ass, .itid a pig to a pig. Pr. 

Asinus in teguhs— An as., on tlie housc-tiles. 40 
Asmus inter simias- An .nss anunig ajics, i.e., a 
fool among pcojilu who m iLc a tool of him. Pr 
Asinus in unguento— An .iss among perfumes, 

1 t , things he rannot .ippicLi.ite 
As IS the garden, such is the g.irdener. lleb 


I As IS the man, so is his God. RiUktrt, Coetlu 

A sip IS the most that mortals are pei nutted 45 
from any goblet of delight. />'. Ah >lt. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to 
you. Je^ui. 

Ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein. B bu 

Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you no fibs. 

I i,olii<tnt<i/i. 


Ask why God made the gem so small, / And 
why so huge the granite? / Because God 
nie^t mankind should set / The higher value 
on it. Burnit. 

As long as any man exists, there is some need 50 
of him. P.ini i^oH 


As long lives a merry heart as a sad. Pr. 

As love without esteem is capricious and vola¬ 
tile, esteem without love is langmd and cold. 

Sivi/t. 

A slow fire makes sweet malt. Pr. 

A small man, if he stands too near a great, 
may see single portions well, and, if he will 
survey the whole, must stand too far off, 
where his eyes do not reach the details. 
Cot (III. 

A small sorrow distracts us, a great one makes 55 
us collected, y, an Paul 
A small unkindness is a great offence. Hannah 
More. 


As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, / 
Receives the lurking principle of death , / 
The young disease, that must subdue at 
length, / Grows with his growth, and streng¬ 
thens with his strength. Poft 
As many suffer from too much as too little. 
Bovei. 

A smart coat is a good letter of introduction. 

Dut. Pr 


As merry as the day is long. Muth Ado, ii. i. GO 
A smile abroad is oft a scowl at home. I enny^ 

son 

A smile re-cures the wounding of a frown. 
Shakeipeart 

As much love, so much mind, or heart. Lat. Pr. 
As much virtue as there is, so much appears; 
as much goodness as there is, so much reve¬ 
rence it commands. E-^erson. 
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A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. Winter s 

Jalt, IV. j 

A society of people will cursorily repi esent a 
ceitain cultiiie, though there is not a gentle¬ 
man or a lady in the group J i/n f 
A soldier, / Seeking the bubble reputation / 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. As 1 on J.ikc 
Jt, 11 7. 

A soils ortu usque ad occasum— from uhcic 
the sun rises to v\ In. le it set 
6 A song will outlive all sei mons in the memory. 

Henry LtiUs 

A sorrows crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things 7< nni seu 
A sorrow shaied is hut half a trouble. / But a 
joy that’s shaied is a joy made doiib.e J‘> 

A’ sottili cascano le brache— J iu < lo ik somc- 
tiiiiLs f.-ills off a ('uiiiiiiiiT mail li J'l 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 1 Without 
inhabitant, to rum runs. J tumy 
10 A spark neglected makes a mighty fire. Jit 7 - 
ru k 

A species is a succession of individuals which 
perpetuates itself ( nvit > 

Aspera? faretia? tibi multum ex veto traxoie, 
aciemsuimemou-imrelinquuul S.itiic, win u 
It euines iit.u the imth, le.ivcs a sluup sling 1h- 
lllllfl It 1 tu 

Asperius mlul est humih, cum surgit m altum 
—Nolhingis iiion <)1lensi\t th in a l<>\v-l)icd man 
Ill a lilgh station C laud 
Aspeltare e non venire, Stare in letto e non 
dormiie, Ben seivire e non grauire, / Son 
tre co‘e da inoriie lo v ut lor uhat nc\«r 
comes, to In died and not sli.< p, toservi and not 
he adv.iiiLeil, aic llirc< lliin^, < lo die of. jt !'> 

16 A spuit may be known ft 0111 only a single 
thought. Sniedeni't>}i^ 

As poor as Job d/r; ry U /rv i, \ 5 
A spot IS most seen on the finest cloth J'r 
As proud go behind as before. Pr 
A spill in the head is worth two m the heels 
]•> 

20 As reason is a rebel unto faith, so is passion 
unto reason, ■'tr I. Jhi’inne. 

A-iiSai acqua passa per il molino, che il molinaio 
non se n'accorge—A good lU d of >\atci jusscs 
hy llie mill WinL.li the niillci takes no note of 
It I', 

Assai hasta, e troppo guasta Knough is enough, 
.iiid loo iiiiilIi spods It J'>. 

Assai hen balla, a t hi fortuna suona—Ilcdaiiecs 
wcll to w horn ioi iimt pipes It I’r. 

Assai e ncco a chi non manca—lie is rich 
enough who has 110 wants Jt J' 7 . 

25 Assai guadagna chi vano Spciar perde-Hc 
gains a gieat deal who loses a vain hope It 
/’/ 

Assai sa, chi non sa, se tacei sa- He whoknow^s 
not, l.iiows .1 good deal il lit knows how to hold 
Ins tongue Jt J'r. 

Assez a qui sc contente—He has enough who is 

Loiiii.rii // if 

Assez dort qm nen ne fait—lit slccj>s enough 
who dots nothing. !• > J't. 

Assez gagne qm malheur perd — He gams | 
enough who gt is nd of a sorrow. I^r. J't 
80 Assez salt qm sait vivre et se taire- He knows 
enough who knows how to live aud how to keep 
his own counsel. Fr Pr. 


Assez tot si assez bien—Soon enough if well 
enough. 1-r J'r. 

Assez y a, si trop n’y a—Tlici c is enough where 
lilt le isiiot too inm.li, Jt J'r. 

Associate with the good, and yon will be 
' esteemed one of them. .S/ J'r 
' As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, / 

I Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 
the storm, / Though round its breast the 
lolling clouds aie spiead, / Eternal sunshine 
settles on its head. i,otd!>ntith. 

As soon as a man is bom he begins to die. 36 

Ctf i’> 

As soon as beauty is sought, not fi om religion 
and love, but for pleasure, it degrades the 
seeker J ttn > nv/ 

As soon as the soul sees any object, it stops 
before that object. J<.tni'\ n 
Asaime a virtue, if you have it not. Ham , 
m 4 

Assumpsit—An action on a \erhal promise. /, 
Assmance IS two-tliirds of success i,n<I J't 40 
A st.ite IS never greatei than when all its 
superfluous hands are employed 111 the ser- 
vu e of the public. IJmrn 
A state of violence cannot be perpetual, or 
disaster and rum would be universal. />’/ 
JiuTtH t, 

A statesman requires rather a large converse 
with men, and much intert ourse in life, than 
deep study tif books l<utkt 
A stern discii>lme pervades all Nature, which 
is a little cruel that it may be very kind. 

As the births of living creatures at first arc 45 
ill-shapen, so are all innovations, which are 
I the births of time. lUnon 
As the fust order of wisdom is to know thyself, 

, so the first ordei of charity is to be • ufhcient 
for thyself J\uA^ttt 
. As the fool thinks, the bell clinks. /V 
As the good man saith, so say we. / As the 
good woman saith, so it must be. J' 7 . 

As the husband is, the wife is / Thou art 
mated with a clown, / And the grossiiess of 
his nature / Will have weight to drag thee 
down. J enfty\,>tt 

As the man is, so is his stieiigth. Jidde SO 

i As the old cock crows, the young one learns. 

I J'r. 

As there is no worldly gain without some loss, 
so there is no worldly loss without some gain. 

As the sun breaks thiough the daikest clouds, / 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

I Jt/77f t'J SJi7eti>, IV 3 

As the youtii lives in the future, so the man 
i lives with the past, no one knows lightly 
I how to live in the present. i.,rillpa7zer 
1 As thy days, so shall thy strength be. Jhldc. 55 
j A still, small voice P oie 
I A stitch in time saves nine. P7\ 

I As to the value of conversions, God alone can 
I judge. Ooetne 

Astra castra, numen lumen—'J be stai s my camp, 
tlic deity my light AI 

Astisea redux—Return of the goddess of justice 60 
A straight line is the shortest in morals as 
well as m geometry. RuJul. 

A strange fish. Tempest^ ii. 2 . 
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Astra regrunt homines, sed regrit astra Dens— 
The btars govern men, but (iod governs the stars 
A strenuous soul hates cheap success. Fmtr- 
son 

A strongr memory is generally joined to a weak 
judgment. Montaigne 

A strong sod that has produced weeds may 
be made to produce wheat witJi far less 
difficulty than it would cost to make it pro¬ 
duce nothing < ,)/ion 

5 Astronomy has revealed the great truth that 
the whole universe is bound together by one 
all-pervadmg influence. Lnt. //. 

A' Stuarts aie no sib (related) to the king 
(the lauiily nanu ul llic Scotch king** being 
Stuart) S<- J'l ‘ 

Astutior coccyge— Mole nafty than tlic cuckoo 
(whodcj)O'iit ,lici eggsin another had Mirst) J'r 
A subject’s faults a subjt ct may proclaim, / A 
monarch’s errors arc loi bidden game t o'v/‘et 
A substitute shines biightly as a king, until a 
king be by lA i <>/ / r/. , \ i 

10 A sudden thought strikes me, / Let us swear 
an eternal fticudship ( ftfiuin\ 

A sunbeam passes tlirough pollution unpol¬ 
luted / 

A surfeit of sweetest things. A/iJ \ \Dfeaih, 
n t 

As water spilt upon the groand, which cannot 
be gathered up again 

As we advance in lite, we learn the limits of 
our abilities lio<a, 

15 As we aie born to work, so others are born to 
watch ovet us while woiking t.olhmrh 

As weel he out o' the woi Id as out o’ the fashion 

A, J'l 

As wholesome meat coriupteth to little woi ms, 
so good luriiis and ordei s corrnjit into a num¬ 
ber of jictt j obsei vances A/i. on 
As yet a child, nut yet a fool to fame, / I lisp’d 
in numbers, loi the numbers came I'ofi 
As you do to others, expect others to do to 
you. 1 'r 

20 As you make youi bed you must he on it. I't 
As you sow you .shall reap J'r 
A tale never loses in the telling. /V 
A talisman that shall turn base metal into 
precious, Nature acknowledges not. but 
a talisman to turn base souls into noble. 
Nature has given us, and that is a “philo¬ 
sopher's stone," but it is a stone wliicn the 
builders refuse Kuskm. 

A tatons—Oi oping J-r. 

25 A tattler is worse than a thief. /V 

A (man oO teachable mind will hang about a 
wise man’s neck. A/ I'atitLk 
At every trifle scotn to take offence, ' That 
always shows great pride or little sense 
Pope 

At first one omits writing for a little while, 
and then one stays a little while to consider 
of excuses , and at last it grows desperate, 
and one does not write at all, 

Addiiarom irpl'ra O' oi’s, vo/jnp ws dtaKurai 
Tf/xtt—Rc^clenlt■, lirsl of .ill, the immortal gods, 
as prescribe:!! by law, J'vt/un'oim 

30 At the gates of the forest the surprised man 
of the world is forced to leave his C’ty esti¬ 
mates of great and small, wise and foolish. 
hmerson. 


Atheism is rather in the life than in the heart 
of man. Paeon. 

Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosonhy, 
to natural piety, to laws, to reputation, .-,11 
which may be guides to an outward mural 
virtue, though religion were not, but supei- 
stition dismounts all these, and erecteth an 
absolute monarchy m the minds of men 
liui on 

A thief knows a thief, as a wolf knows a wolf. 

/V 

A thing is the bigger of being shared. Cae/. J r 
A thing IS what it is, only in and by means of 33 
its limit, //ege/ 

A thing is worth what it ran do for you, not 
what you choose to pay for it Kuskm 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, / Its love¬ 
liness increases , it will never < Pass into 
nothingness Keats 

A thing you don't want if. dear at any price Pr 
A thinking man is the worst enemy the Prince 
of Darkness can have. < ur.yu 
A third interprets motion, looks, and eyes, / 40 
At every word a reputation dies Pope. 

A thorn is a changed bud T Lynch 
A thorough-pac ed antiquary not only remem- 
beis what others have thought proper to 
forget, but he aKo forgets what others think 
proper to remembe*'. ( octon 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state , 

, An hour may lay it in the dust /A ion 
A thread will tie an honest man better than a 
rope will do a lugue. s, }’> 

A thicatened blow is seldom given. /V. 43 

A threefold cord is not quickly broken. Pible 
A thrill passes through all men at the recep¬ 
tion of a new truth, or at the performance 
of a great action, which conies out of the 
heart of nature . By the necessity of O'lr 
constitution, a certain enthusiasm attends 

j the individual's consciousness of that Divine 

, presence J nn < \on 

At mgenium ingens / Inculto latet hoc sub 
coipore — \ ct iiiiilcr this rude exlcnoi lies cun 
ceafid .1 might) genius /lor 
At no age should a woman be allowed to 
govern herself as she pleases. // Mann 
A tocherless dame sits lang at hame Pr 50 

A toom (empty) pantiy maks a thriftless guid- 
wife. St I'r 

A tort et a travers—Wuliout coiiaulciation , at 
lainlom / r 

A toute forte With all one s force Fr 
A toute seigneur tout honneur—Let e\er) one 
h.ist lu-^ due hououj Fi I'r. 

At pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier hic 66 
est ^ et it It .1 fills thing to he pointed at with 
the finger .and h.i\e it s itd, 1 lus is he * Perstus 
Atque in rege tameii pater est — Ami yet m the 
king theie i. the t.u let Ch’/J 
Atqui vultns er it m ilta et pracclara minantis 
—And )<-i )ou li id the look of one that promised 
(/// tint-ilciicd) many line things //or 
A trade of barba. lans. apolron on war 
A tragic farce 1 .' !e 

A travelle.I man h.is leave to lie. Pr. 60 

A traveller of taste at once perceives that the 
wi te are polite all the world over, but that 
fools arc only polite at home. Goldsmith 
A tree L known by its fruit. Pr. 
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Atria regum hoiuinibus plena sunt, amicls 
vacua- Ihe courts of kings are full of men, 
empty of friends Sen. 

Atrocitatis maiisuetudo est remedium—Gentle* 
iu,ss IS the .iiitulote ioi cruelty Phadr 
A true-bred merchant is the best gentleman 
in the nation 1\ foe 

A true genius may be known by this sign, that 
the dunces are all in confederacy against 
him. 70) fi. 

6 A true man hates no one. Napoleon 

A truly great genius will be the first to pre¬ 
scribe limits for its own exertions Pronf^bam 
A truth / Looks freshest in the fashion of the 
day. 7 1 nnyson. 

A truth to an age that has rejected and 
trampled on it, is not a word of peace, but a 
sword llmry 

At spes non fracta—Yet hope is not broken M 

10 Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen 
despotism, as he that struggles tightens 
those cords he does not succeed iii breakmg. 

Colton 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt, / j 
Nothing's so hard, but search will find it | 
out. Uifjuk 

Attendez a la nuit pour dire que le jour a ete 
beau—till night before b.i>iug liiui the 
d.iy Ins been lim. Pr I'r 
Attention makes the genius, all learning, 
fancy, and science depend on it. li ilint >tt 
At the sight of a man we too say to ourselves, 
Let us be mi n, . t mit I 

15 At thirty, man suspects himself a fool, / Knows 
it at forty, and reforms his plan / At fifty, 
chides his infamous delay / Pushes his pru¬ 
dent purpose to resolve. 7 Resolves—and re¬ 
resolves , then dies the same J oung- 
At twenty years of age, the will reigns, at 
thirty, the wit, and at forty, the judgment. 
(1) at tan 

A tu hijo, buen nombre y oficio—To your son 
•i gof>d name and a tr.idc S/ 7’r. 

A tutti non si adatta una sola scarpa—One 

shoe docs not fit cry foot Jt Pt. 

At vindictum bonum vita jucundius ipsa. 
Nempe hoc indocti—But revenge is a blessing 
swtctci than hie itself, so rude men feel Jut. 

20 At whose sight all the stars / Hide their dimin¬ 
ished heads. M tit on. 

Au bon droit—By good right. Ir 
Au bout de son Latin—At Ins vnt’s end (/// at 
the end of his Latin) I'r. 

Au bout du compte —After the close of tlie ac¬ 
count , after all Pr. 

Audi aus entwolkter Hohe/ Kann derzundende 
Donner schlagcii, / Daruiii in deinen Iroh- 
lichen Tagen/Furchte des Unglucks tuck- 
ische Nahe — l'.^cn out of a cloudless heaven 
the flaming thundeibolt may strike , therefore m 
thy days of joy have a fear of the spiteful neigh- 
boui hood of iiiisfoi tunc. Schiller. 

25 Auch Bucher haben ihr Erlebtes, das ihnen 
iiicht entzogen werden kann — I'.ven books 
have their lifetime, of which no one can deprive 
them, i.oethf. 

Auch das Schone muss sterben—Even what is 
beautiful must die .Scbilier 
Auch der Lowe muss sich vor der Mucke 
wehren—I'v<.r ihe lion has to defend itself 
against flics Cer Pr. 


Auch die Gerechtigkeit tragt eine Binde. / 
Und schliesst die Augen jedem Blendwerk 
zu—Even Justice wears a bandage, and shuts 
her eyes on evorj'thing deceptive. Goethe. 

Auch die Kultur, die alle Weltbeleckt, / Hat auf 
den Teufel sich erstreckt—Culture, which has 
heked .all the world into shape, has reached even 
the devil. Goethe 

Audi die Kunst ist Himmelsgabe, / Borgt sie SO 
gleich von ird’scher Glut - Art is a gift of 
Heaven, yet does it borrow its fire from earthly 
passion Schiller 

Auch ein Haar hat seinen Schatten—Even a 
liair casts its shadow in r Pr. 

Auch fur die rauhe Brust giebt’s Augenblicke I 
Wo dunkle Machte Melodien weclcen—!• ven 
the rude breast h.is moments m which dark 
poweis awaken melodics Koftier. 

Auch ich war ein Jungling mit lockigem 
Haar, / An Mut und an HofFnungen reich— 

I too w'as once a jouth with ciiily locks, rich in 
Cour.ige and in hopes I^ortztnjy 
Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren, / Und ward 
daraus entfuhrt vom neidischen Glucke. / Ist 
hier der Ruckweg ? fragt’ ich jede Brucke, / 
Der Eingang hier ? fragt' ich an alien Thoren 
— 1 too was horn in Arcarlia, and wms luretl .iw.iv 
by envious I'ortune “Is this the wayh.ick''' ’ 
asked I at every hridge-'W'ay , “This the en¬ 
trance*'’’* askcil I at eveiy portal Ruckeit, 

Auch m der That ist Raum fur Ueberlegung— 35 
I'.ven 111 the moment of action tliere is room for 
«onsidcration G ethe 

Audi was Geschriebenes forderst du, Pedant ? / 
Hast du noch keinen Mann, nicht Mannes* 
Wort gekannt?—Do-t thou, O ped.int, require 
something ■written too*'’ Hast thou never yet 
known a man, not woid of man? Paust 
Au courant—Perfectly acquainted with Ft 
Auctor preiiosa facit—The giver makes the gift 
valuable hi 

Aucto splendore resurgo — I rise again with 

access of splendour hi 

Aucun chemin de fleurs ne conduit a la gloire 40 
—No path of flowers conducts to glory La 
Pont. 

Audacia pro muro habetur—Daring is regarded 

as a wall Saliud 

Audacter calumniare, semper aliquid haeret— 
Calumniate boldly, always some of it sticks 
Jia< on, 

Audacter et sincere—Boldly and heartily hT. 
Audax ad omma foemina, quae vel amat vel 
odit—A woni.an, w. hen she either loves or hates, 
■will d.'xrc any^thing 7’/. 

Audax omma perpeti / Gens humana ruit per 45 
vetitum et nefas—Daring to face all hardships, 
the human race dashes through eveiy human 
and divine restraint, plor 
Aude alimiid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dig- 
num, / Si vis esse aliquis—Dare to do some¬ 
thing worthy of transportation and imprisonment, 
if you wish to be somebody. Jteu 
Audendo magnus tegitur timor—Great fear is 
concealed under daring. Lttcan. 

Audentes Fortuna juvat—Fortune favours the 
biave I itg. 

Au dernier les os—For the last the bones. Fr. 

Pr 

Aude sapere—Dare to be wise. M 

Au ddseapoir—In despair. P'r. 
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Audi alter&m partem —Hear the other party; 
hear both sides. L. Mctx. 

Audiatur et altera pars—Let the other side also 
have a hearing. Sen 

Audio sed taceo—I hear, but say nothing. M. 

Audita quereia—The complaint having been in¬ 
vestigated. L 

6 Auditque vocatus Apollo —And Apollo hears 
when invoked. l’ir£. 

Audi, Tide, tace, si vis vivere in pace—Use your 
ears and eyes, but hold your tongue, if you would 
live in peace. 

Au fait—Expert; skilful Fr. 

Auf dem Grund des Glaubenmeeres / Liegt die 
Perle der Erkeniitniss , ' Heil dem Taucher, 
der sie findet —At the bottom of the faith-sea 
lies the pearl of knowledge, happy the diver 
that finds it Jioiienstedt 

Auf den Bergen ist Freiheit—On the mountains 
IS freedom Schilhr. 

10 Auf die wamenden Symptome sieht kein 
Mensch, auf die Schmeichelnden und Ver- 
sprechenden allein ist die Aufmerksamkeit 
gerichtet—To the w'arning word no man has 
respect, only to the llatteiing and promising is 
his attention directed iiovthe 

Auf Dinge, die mcht mehr zu andern sind, / 
Muss auch keiii Blick zuruck mehr fallen 1 
Was / Gethan ist, ist gethan und bleibt’s— 
On things which are no more to be changed a back¬ 
ward glance must be no longer cast * What is 
done is dune, and so remains SchtlUr- 

Auf ebnem Boden straucheln ist ein Scherz, / 
Em Fehltritt sturzt vom Gipfel dich herab— 
To stumble on a level surf.ue is matter of jest , 
by a false step on a height you arc hui led to the 
ground Goethe 

Auferimur cultu: ^emmis auroque te^ntur / 
Omnia; pars minima est ipsa pueUa sui— 
Dress deceives us jewels and gold hide every¬ 
thing . the girl herself is the least part of herself 
Ovtd 

Aufgeschoben ist nicht aufgehoben—Postponed 
IS not abandoned Gef Pr 

16 Aufklarung—Ilhiminism. Ger. 

Au fond—To the bottom, /r. 

Aufrichtig zu sein kann ich versprechen , un- 
parteiisch zu sein aber nicht —1 can pro¬ 
mise to be candid, but not to be impartial 
Goethe. 

Auf Teufel reimt der Zweifel nur ; / Da bin ich 
recht am Platze--Only Zweifel (doubt) rhymes 
to Teufel (dev il) , here am I quite at home. The 
iiceptic in Pauit " 

Auf Wind und Meer gebautes Gliick ist 
schwankend—The fortune is insecure that is 
at the mercy of wind and wave GutzKoiv 

80 Augize cloacas purgare—To cleanse the Augean 
stables, t e ., achieve an arduous and disagreeable 
work. Sen 

Augusto felicior, Trajano melior—A more fortu¬ 
nate man than Augustus, and a mure excellent 
than Trajan. Eutrop. 

Aujourd’hui marid, demain marri—To-day mar¬ 
ried, to-morrow marred, hr. Pr. 

Aula regis—The court of the king. 

Auld folk are twice bairns. Sc Pr. 

86 Auld Nature swears the lovely dears, / Her 
noblest work she classes, O; / Her 'prentice 
ban' she tried on man, / An’ then she made 
the lasses, O. B trns. 


Au nouveau tout est beau— Everything is fine 
that IS new. AV. Pr. 

Au pis aller—At the worst Fr. 

Au plaisir fort de Dieu—By the all-powerful will 
of God. M. 

Aura popularis—Popular favour (/it. breeze) 

Aurea mediocritas—The gulden mean 80 

I Aurea nunc vere sunt ssecula; plunmus auro / 
Venit lionos . auro conciliatur aitior—'1 he age 
we live in is tlie true age of gold , by gold men 
attain to the highest honour, and win even love 
itself. Ch'/d 

Aureo piscari hamo—To fish with a golden hook. 
Au reste—For the rest Pr 
Au revoir—Farewell till w'e meet again Pr 
Aun sacra fames—The accursed lust of gold. 35 
I’tr^. 

Auro loquente nihil pollet qumvis ratio— When 

gold speaks, no reason the hast avails J'r. 
Aurora musts arnica —Aurora is fiiendly to the 
Mu,Cs J'r 

Aus dem Gebet erwachst des Geistes Sieg— 

It IS from prayer that the spirit’s victorj sptinjjs 
Sihillerbuch 

Aus dem Kleiusten setzt / Sich Grosses zu- 
sammen zuletzt, U iid keins darf fehlen von 
alien, / Wenn nicht das Ganze soli fallen 
Out of the siii.illcst a gient is at length n im¬ 
posed, and none of all c.in fail, unless the whole 
IS fated to break np KuiAitt 

Aus dem Leben heraus sind der Wege drei 
dir geoffiiet, / Ziim Ideale fuhrt einer, ckr 
andre zuni Tod--'l wo ways aie open lor thtc 
out of life , one conducts to the ideal, the other 
to death Schii/ir. 

Aus der Jiigendzeit, aus der Jugendzeit / 
Klingt ein Died mir inimerdar / O wie liegt 
so weit, O wie liegt so weit, / Was mem 
I einst war— Out ol youth-tinie, out of y outri-tiinc 
sounds a lay of mine ever , O how so far oh lies, 
how so far otf lies, what once was mine ' Riuhit 
Aus der schlechtesten Hand kann Wahrheit 
noch machtig wirken , / Bei dem Scliouen 
allem macht das Gefass den Gehalt —Iruih 
may work mightily though in the hand of the 
sorriest instrument; in the case of the beautiful 
alone the casket constitutes the jewel (iit the 
vessel makes the content) Sih.hcr 
Aus derselben Ackerkrume / Wachst das Un¬ 
kraut wie die Blume / Und das Unkraut 
macht sich breit— Out of the same gaiden- 
mould grows the w eed as the flower, and th^e weed 
flaunts Itself abroad Bodenstedt 
A useful trade is a mine of gold. Pr. 

A useless Ufe is an early death. Goethe. 46 
Aus grauser Tiefe tritt das Hohe kuhn hervor; / 
Aus barter Hulle kampft die Tugend sich 
hervor; / Der Schmerz ist die Geburt der 
hohem Naturen—Out of a liuinhle depth the 
height steps boldly forth ; out of a hard shell 
virtue fights its way to the light , pain is the 
birth (medium) of the liigliei n.T,tures 7 ledge. 

Aus jedem Punkt im Kreis ziir Mitte gebt ein 
Ste^. / Vom fernsten Irrtum selbst zu Gott 
zuruck em Weg- There is a w.ay from every 
point in a circle to the centre ; fium the farthest 
error there is a way back to God Himself. 
RUckert. 

Aus Massigkelt entspringt ein reines Gluck— 

I Out of moderation a pure happiness springs 
I Goethe. 
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Auspicium mehons aevi—Tlie pledge of happier 
times M. 

Anssitot dit, aussitot fait—No sooner said than | 
done / y i 

Aus ungelegten Eieni werden spat juiige ' 
Huhner Chnkens aic long in coming out of i 
unl.ud tggs (w r /V 

Atisns est vana contemnere—He dared to scorn 

vain fears 


6 Aut aniat, ant odit niulier; ml est teitium—A 
woman either loves or hates , there is no alleina* 
tive Put>, Syr. 

Autant chemine un homnie en un jour qu’un 
liniacon en cent ans—A man travels as f n m a 
daj as ,1 sn ill in a luiiifireil j’f.us J-r. Ft 
Autant depend chiche que large, et a la fin 
plus davantage—JSiggard sp. ml, as min li as i 
geneioiis, and in the end a good deal more 
It Ft 

Autant en emporte le vent—All idle talk (A/ 
so much I lie wind cariies awaj) J t Ft 
Autant peche celui que tieiit le sac que celui 
qui met dedans- lie is as guilty who hold, the 
hag as he who jmts in I’r Ft 

H Autant vaut 1 homme comme il s'estime - \ 
man is laied by otheis as he rates himself. Ft 
Ft 

Aut bibat, aut abeat - f ithei dunk oi go 
Aut C«esar aut mhil !• itlier C.csar or nobody. 
M of t iP'iar 

Authority, not majority. Stahl 
Authors alone, with more than savage rage, / 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage. 

Chun hill 

15 Authors are martyrs, witnesses to the truth, 
or else nothing {.artyU 
Authors may be divided into falling stars, 
planets, and fixed stars, the fiist have a 
momentary effect; the second, a mu< li 
longer duration; and the third are un¬ 
changeable, possess their own light, and 
shine for all time, s, lin/'enham t 
Aut insaiiit homo, aut versus facit—The m.m 
IS either iimd, oi In ii making verses Hot 
Aut non tentans, aut perfire - Either don’t 
allempl it, or go through with u Ovui 
Auto-da-fe—An .ict of faith , a name ajiphtd to 
(ertain pioeeedings of tin Inquisilioti eonneeted 
with the burning of heretics 

20 ’Autos #0a—Tie himself said it, ij>sr dixtt, 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delect are poetaj — 
I’oets w'ish either to profit or to plc.ise Hot, 
Autrefois acquis—Ac<juitted lx fore Fr 
Ant regem aut fatiiiiin nasci oporfere — A 
man ought to be horn either a king or a fool 
Ft tti Sfn. 

Autre temps, aiitres moeurs—Other times, other 
fashions Fr Fr. 

25 Aut vmcere aut mori—Either to conquer or dm 
Aut virtus nomeu inane est, / Aut decus ef 
pietium recte petit experiens vir—h.ithtr 
vntue IS an empty name, or the man of enter¬ 
prise justlj aims at honoui and reward Hot 
Anz armes luarms J't 

Aux grands maux les grands rem^des—Despe¬ 
rate maladies reijuire despei ale remedies Ft. J't, 
Auxihum ab alto— Help from above. M. 

SOAuxilmm meum a Domino—My help cometh 
from the Lord. A/. 


Avant propos—Prefatory matter. Fr. 

Avaler des couleuvres—To put iip with abuse 

{Jit swallow snakis) J’t 

A valiant and brave soldier seeks rather to 
preserve one citizen than to destroy a thou¬ 
sand enemies. Sap to. 

! Avancez—AiUanre J"' t . 

I Avarice has ruined more men than prodigality. 35 

I C olton 

, Avarus, nisi cum moritur, ml recte facit-A 
miser does nothing light except when he dies. 

Fr 

Avec un Si on mettrait Paris dans une bou- 
teille - With an “if" one might put I'aris in a 
bottle J^ > J’t 

A verbis ad verbera—From words to blows. 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies, / 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. Geot^e 
JJt toett 

I A very excellent piece of villany. Tit A tuJ* on , 40 

1 “ ^ 

I A very good woman may make but a paltry 
1 mail J'opL 

A veste logorata poco fede vien prestata—A 

shabby i o U liiids small ciedil It I'r 
A Vinculo matrimonii —Ftoin the bond or tie of 
in uriagr 

A virtuous name is the sole precious good for 
wluch queens and peasants' wives must con¬ 
test together SihiUit 

Avise la fin C onsulci the end Fr 45 

Avito viret honore-He flourishes witli inherited 
honoui s J\/ 

Avoid the evil, and it will avoid thee Gael. 

Fr 

A volonte—At will. Ft. 

A votre sante—'fo >om health Ft 
A wee bush is better than nae bield (shelter) 50 
Ac Ft 

A weel-bred dog gaes oot when he sees them 
preparing to kick liuii out be. J't 
A well-bied man is always sociable and com¬ 
plaisant. Montuii^nc 

A well-cultivated mind is, so to say, made up 
of all the minds of the centuries preceding. 
Junitnelle 

A well-governed appetite is a great part of 
libeity. S<ti 

A well-written life is almost as rare as a well- 65 
spent one ( u t lylo « 

A wicked fellow is the most pious when he 
takes to it. He'll beat you all in piety. 

fohnson 

A wilful man must have his way. Fr 
A willing mind makes a light foot I'r 
A wise man gets learning frae them that hae 
tiane. Sc J’t. 

A wise man is never less alone than when 60 
alone J't 

A w se man is strong; yea, a man of know- 
kdge increaseth strength Fio'e 
A wise man neither suffeis himself to be gov¬ 
erned, nor attempts to govern others. La 

Ft UMtf 

A wise man should have money in his head, 
but not in his heart. S^v ft 
A wise man will make more opportunities than 
he finds. Bacon. 
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A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, / 
Is more than armies to the public weal 
I'ope 

A wise scepticism is the first attribute of a 
g^ood critic. Loivell. 

A wise writer does not reveal himself here 
and there, but everywhere. LoivtU 

A witless heed (head) mak's weary feet. Sc Pr 
5 A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 

/’ope. 

A wolf in sheep’s clothing: Pr. 

A woman conceals what she does not know. 

l'> 

A woman has two smiles that an ang-el mig:ht 
envy : the smile that accepts the lover before 
the words are uttered, and the smJe that 
lig:hts on the first-born baby, and assures it 
of a mother’s love, liohburion 

A woman in love is a very poor judge of char¬ 
acter. J Holland 

10 A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty 
lam oj SA , V i 

A woman’s friendship borders more closely on 
love than a man's. ( oUruice. 

A woman’s head is always influenced by her 
heart, but a man’s heart is always influenced 
by his head Laav n<iton. 

A woman sometimes scorns what best con¬ 
tents her. l,vo(i,nt oj I t> ,111 I 

A woman’s whole life is a history of the affec¬ 
tions H In/nj: 

If) A word and a stone let go cannot be recalled. 
Py 

A word from a friend is doubly enjoyable in 
dark days. L,oi tm 

A word once vulgarised can never be rehabih- 
tated Lo.vill 

A word sooner wounds than heals. Coethe 

A word spoken in season, at the right moment, 
IS the mother of ages ( atiyh 
to A word spoken in due season, how good is it? 
hi le. 

A work of real merit finds favour at last. f 

A \uof 

A world all sincere a believing world ; the like 
has been; the like will again be—cannot help 
being. Lariyli 

A world in the hand is worth two ui the bush. 

/' mr' \ n 

A world this in which much is to be done, and 
little tu be known. Ljottn,. 

25 A worn-out sinner is sometimes found to make 
the best declanner against sin. J amb 

A worthless man will always remain worth¬ 
less, and a little mind will not, by daily 
intercourse with great minds, become an 
inch greater. Croetht. 

A wounded spirit who can bear ? Bible. 

A wound never heals so well that the scar 
cannot be seen. J^an Pr. 

A wreck on shore is a beacon at sea. Dut. Pr. 
80 A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, / We 
bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; / But were 
we burdened with like weight of pain, / As 
much, or more, we should ourselves com¬ 
plain. C om cj Errors, li i. 

A^ but to die, and go we know not where ; / 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot. JSleas. 
for Me*s., in. x. 

2 


Aye free, aff-han’ your story tell, when wi’ a 
bosom crony; / But still ktep something to 
yoursel’ / Ye scarcely tell to ony. Bums. 

Aye in a hurry, and aye ahint. Si Pr. 

Ay, every inch a king. Kmc: Lear, iv 6 
Ay me I for aught that ever I could read, / 3,^ 
Could ever hear by tale or history, / The 
course of true love never did run smooth. 
M.d N's Dream, i i. 

Aymez loyaute - Love loyalty. M 
A young man idle, an old man needy It P> 

Ay, sir, to be honest as this world goes, is to 
be one man picked out of cwo thousand. 
Ham., ii a. 


B. 

Bachelor, a peacock; betrothed, a lion ‘ 
wedded, an ass. Sp Pr 
‘ Bad company," muttered the thief, as he 10 
stepped to the gallows between the hang¬ 
man and a monk. I'>nt Pr 
Bad is by its very nature negative, and can 
do nothing; whatsoever enables us to do 
anything, is by its very nature good. Lar- 
l\ le 

Bad laws are the worst sort of tyianny 
Burke 

Bad men excuse their faults, good men will 
leave them. /><•« Jon um 
Bal abonne— A subscriptlou ball. Fr. 

Bal champetre—A country ball / r 45 

Ballon d’essai~A balloon sent up to ascert iin the 
(lircctiuii of the wind , any test of public fceh g 
hr 

Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts. .> 
Hen VI, \ 2 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease. Dry Jen 
Barba baguata k inezza rasa — A beaul well 
1 ilhcrcd IS half shaved It J't. 

Barbae tenus sapientes— Wi:>ea.sfaras the beard 50 

poCi. I'r 

Barbarism is no longer at our frontiers , it lives 
side by side with us. A tnn I 
Barbarism is the non-appreciation of what is 
excellent. Goethe 

Barbarus hie ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli 
— I am abaibaiian here, for no one understands 
what I s.ay Ond 
Barbouillage- Scribbling. Fr. 

Barking dogs seldom bite. Pr. 5^ 

Bas bleu— A blue-stocking Fr. 

Base envy withers at another’s joy, / And hates 
that excellence it cannot reach. I nomson 
Base m kind, and born to be a slave. Cowper. 
Base men, being in love, have then a nobihty 
m their natures more than is native to them. 
Othelio, II I. 

Base souls have no faith m great men. Rous- 60 
seau 

Bashfulness is an ornament to youth, but a 
reproach to old age. A nst. 

Bashfulness is but the passage from one 
season of life to another Bp Hurd 
Basis virtutum constantia — Constancy U the 
basis of all the virtues. M. 

Battering the gates of heaven wl^h storms of 
prayer. Tennyson. 
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Battle’s magrnificently stern array. Byron, 

Be a plulosopher; but, amidst all your philo¬ 
sophy, be still a man // uinf 
Beard was never the true standard of brains. 

J’uLler. 

Bear one another’s burdens. St, Paul 
6 Bear wealth, poverty will bear itself. Pr. 

Be a sinner and sin manfully (fortiter), but 
believe and rejoice in Clinst more manfully 
still. I^utht'r to AJttutuJit.on 
Be as you would seem to be. Pr. 

Beats memona*—Of blessed memory. 

Beati monoculi in regfione caecorum— Blessed 
are the one-eyed among those who arc blind 
Pr. 

lOBeatus ille qui procul ne^rotiis, / Ut prisca 
gens mortaliiim / Pateina riira bobus exer- 
cet suis, / Solutus omiii fienore— the 

man who remou from busy life, is content, like 
the primitive race of mortals, to plough his 
paternal lands w'ltli his owm oxtn, freed from 
all liorrowing and lending /for. 

Beaiicoup de memoire et peu de jugement— A 
retentive meiuorv and htlk judgnit it J^r P? 
Beau ideal— Ideal exc<‘!lence, or one’s conception 1 
of perfection in anything A/. 

Beau monde —The f.islnon.ihle world Fr. I 

Beaute et folie sont souvent en compagnie— 
Beauty and folly go often together J r /V 
15 Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll, / 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wms the 
soul Pope 

Beautiful it is to understand and know that 
a thought did never yet die; that as thou, 
the originator thereof, hast gathered it and 
created it from the whole past, so thou wilt 
transmit to the whole future, i arlyU. 
Beauty blemished once, for ever’s lost. Shake- 
sptare 

Beauty can afford to laugh at distinctions, it 
IS itself the greatest distinction. e 
Beauty carries its dower in its face. Pan Pr. 
80 Beauty depends more on the movement of the 
face than the form of the features. Alr’t 
JJall 

Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, / 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy < 
O, ’tis the sun that maketh ail things shine. 

Love s L'\ Loit, iv ^ 

Beauty draws us with a single hair. Pope 
Beauty IS a good letter of introduction Ccr Pr 
Beauty is a hovering, shining, shadowy form, 
the outline of which no definition holds. 

(loetoe 

85 Beauty IS an all-pervading presence. C hanmng 
Beauty is a patent of nobility. G SJnvah 
Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to 
corrupt and cannot last. Bacon. 

Beauty is a witch, / Against whose charms 
faith melteth into blood, Mut/i Bdo, u. i. 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, / Not 
utter’d by base sale of chapmen's tongues. 

7.07’/‘s L S J.OSl. 11 I. 

30 Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good. 

S/iaketpeare 

Beauty is everywhere a right welcome guest 

iioethe 

Beauty is never a delusion. Hatvthome. 

Beauty is the flowering of virtue. Gr, Pr. 


Beauty is the highest principle and the highest 
aim of art. Goethe. 

Beauty is the pilot of the young soul. Emerson, 85 
Beauty is the purgation of superflmties. 

^thhael Anj;e/o, 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all / Ye 
know on earth, and all ye need to know, 
yv eatf 

Beauty is worse than wine ; it intoxicates both 
holder and the beholder. /Joimermann 
Beauty, like wit, to judges should be shown , / 
Both most are valued where they best are 
known Lyttelton 

Beauty lives with kindness. Two Gen. of Vi 
/ er , IV i 

Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

\s 1 ou Life It, 1 3 

Beauty should be the dowry of every man and 
woman. Emerson 

Beauty stands / In the admiration only of 
weak minds, / Led captive. M/iton 
Beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smile, 
t ampheli 

Beauty too rich for use; for earth too dear. 45 

Kom anti JhI , j s 

Beauty, when unadorned, adorned the most. 

J honison 

Beauty without expression tires. r.mcrt.an. 
Beauty without grace is a violet without 
smell. /’> 

Beaux espnts- Men of wit hr. 

Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold. 50 

Spen <ier 

Be checked for silence, / But never tax’d for 
speech. AllsMtU,\ \ 

Be commonplace and cringing, and everythmg 
IS within your reach Bt uumar, hais 
Bedenkt, der Teufel der ist alt, / So werdeLalt 
ihn zu verstehen—CoriMdcr, tht devil is Ad, 
therefore grow old to understand him, (rocthe 
Be discreet in all things, and so render it 
unnecessary to be mysterious about any. 

It eii/Milton 

Be England what she will, / With all her faults 55 
she IS my country still. Chufcht/L 
Bee^ will not work except in darkness; thought 
will not work except in silence , neither will 
virtue work except in secrecy. L arlvle 
Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; 

111 the full-blown flower there is no more ; in 
the leafless root there is no less. Lmerson. 
Before every one i^aiids an image (Bild) of 
what he ought to be; so long as he is not 
that, his peace is not complete. Buckert. 

Before honour is humility. Bih/e 
Before man made us citizens, great Nature 00 
made us men. Lomeif 

Before the curing of a strong disease, / Even in 
the instant of repair and kealth, / The fit is 
strongest; evils tnat take leave, / On their de¬ 
parture most of all show evil. King John, in. 4 
Before the immense possibilities of man, all 
mere experience, all p »st biography, how¬ 
ever spotless and sainted, shrinks away. 
Lmerson. 

Before the revelations of the soul. Time, Space, 
and Nature shrink away. Emerson. 

Before you trust a man. eat a peck of salt writh 
him. />. 
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Begrgrars, mounted, run their horse to death. 

3 //cn I’l 4 

Besr^ars must not be choosers. Pr. 

Begrgrar that I am, I am even poor in thanks. 
Ham 11 . 2 . 

Begnugt euch doch ein Mensch zu sein—Let 
It content thee lli.it tluni :ul a man. J.emng 
6 Begun is half done. 7'r. 

Behaimten ist nicht beweisen—Assertion is no 
proof; i,ef. Pr. 

Behaviour is a mirror in which each one shows 
his image. Ixocthe. 

Behind a frowning providence / God hides a 
shining face. ( otvpi r. 

Behind us, as we go, all things assume pleasing 
forms, as clouds do afar off. 1 »ti > \on 
10 Behmd every individual closes organisation; 
before him opens liberty, httn n^on 
Behind every mountain lies a vale. l''ut /V 
Behold how great a matter a little fire kiudleth. 
St /iitnii 

Beholding heaven and feeling hell. 

Behold now is the accepted l.iiit S'/ 

15 Behold the child, by Natnic’s kindly law, / 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 
Pope. 

Bel den meisten Menschen grundet sich der 
Uuglaube iii ciiier Sach'. aul blincteiiGlauben 
in emer andetii W itti moi.t m«.u uuucUct m 
one tiling is founded on blind lalict in .oiuttici. 

1 It u tt m if > 

Bei Geldsachen hort die Gemutlichkeit auf 

Wlicn intincy is in (|iKstioii, go<Kl da> to lit mllv 
feeling I> 7itnafin I 

Beiiiahe briiigt keine Mucke um—Almost iR\et 
killed.I flv Oiv /■; I 

Being alone when one's belief is firm, is not 
to be alone. .\u» >i',u h. , 

20 Being done, / There is no pause. OiMIo, ' 

Being without well being is a curse ; and the 
greater beinj , the greater curse P non 
Be in possession, and thou hast the right, 
and s.icied will the many guard it for thee. 
r. 

Be It never so humble, there's no place like 
home. /. //. /'a\ne 

Bei wahrer Liebe ist Vertrauen—With trae 

love there is mist Pit. htger 
Be just and fear not, j Let all the ends thou 
aiiii’st at be thy country s, / Thy God s, and I 
tiuth’s. Hettfy I in , 111 2 - 
Be just before you be generous. /V. 

Beleidigst du einen Monch, so knappen alle 
Kuttenzipfel bis nach Rom- Oifcnd hut one 
monk, and the lappets of .dl cuwL will fluitcr .»s 
far as Rome (,r f I'r 

Bel esprit— A person of genius ; a brilliant mind. 
Jr. 

Belief and love,- a believing love, will relieve 
us of a vast load of care. 1 mef son 
Belief consists m accepting the affirmations of 
the soul, unbelief, in denying them. J ttu rson. 
Believe not each accusing tongue, < As most 
weak persons do , / But still believe that 
story wrong / Which ought not to be true. 
Jikeruian 

Believe not every spirit. St. John. 

Bella ! horrida bella I—War 1 horrid war i Vtrg. 


Bella femmlna che ride, vuol dire borsa che 
piange—Tlie smiles of a pretty woman are the 
tears of the purse. It. Pr. 

Bella matronis detestata — Wars detested by 86 
mothers II or 

Belle, bonne, riche, et sage, est une femme 
en quatre etages —A woman who is be.nutirul, 
good, rich, and vv , is four stones lnf;h J<r. Pr. 
Belle chose est tot ravie —A fine thing is soon 
snapt up. / f Pr 

Bellet ein alter Hund, so soli man aufschauea 
— When an old dog harks, one must look out. 

Get I'r. 

Bellicae virtutis prmmmm— The leuaid of vrdour 
ill vv.ir -f/ 

Bellua multorum capitum— The many-licarlcd 40 
monster, i e , the inoh 

Bellum mternecmuni—A war of extermination 
Bellutn ita suscip.atur, ut nihil aliud nisi pax 
quaesita videatiir- \V'ar slumld he so under- 
I ikon that nothing hut peace may sccin to he 
.timed at. C ic 

Bellum nec timendum nec provocandum—War 
ought neither to he dicaded nor provoked Plin. 
tue l'ou/tt;er. 

Bellum omnium in omnes— A w ar of all .against all. 
Bellum, pax rursus—A war, and again a peace, 45 
I er 

^tXriotf Bavciv &Tra^ ij dia ^lov rplfieiu — 
Better die outright than he all out s life long m 
terroi ./.i p 

Bemerke, bore, schweige. Urteile wenig, 
frage viel- Lake note of what >ou see, give 
heed to vvh.it \t>u lit tr, and he silent. Judge 
Imlc, imiune iiiiuli P ii'tn 
Be modest without diffidence, proud without 
presumption 

Benchc la bngia sia veioce, la venta I’arnva— 

1 hough .1 lie ma> be swiit, trulli iivcrtakes it 

It Pf. 

Beneath the loveliest dream there coils a fear. 6 J 
I If uttJl 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great, the 
pen IS mightier than tliu sw'ord. P iltuer 
AI tton. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, / Where heaves the turf in many a 
mouldering heaj^ / Each in his narrow cell 
for ever laid, / The rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep (..* ly 

Ben fe cieco chi non vede il sole—He is very 
hhnd who does not sec the suu It Pf 
Benedetto quel male che vien solo - Blessed 
IS the niisforlune that tomes alone It Pr 
Bene est cm Deus obtulit / Parca quod satis 55 
est manu--\\ ell lor him to whom God has given 
enough w ith .i sparing hand. Ilor 
Benefacta male locata, malefacta arbitror- 
havours injudKiously conferred I reckon eviL. 

( u 

Benefacta sua verbis adomant—They enhance 
ihcir favours hy their words Plin 
Beneficia dare qui ncscit injuste petit—He who 
knows not how to bestow a htntfit is unreason- 
.ahle if he expei ts one Pub. S j r 
Beneficia plura recipit qui scit reddere—He 
receives most favouis who knows how to return 
them. Pub. .Vi r. 

Beneficium accipere libertatem vendere est— 60 
To accept a favour is to forfeit liberty. Labtr 
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Beneficium digrtiis ubi des, omnes obliges— I 
Wheic you confer a benefil on tlio-e woithy of it, j 
5 ou confer a fa\our on all Full S_yr i 

Bencficmm iii\ito non datur—'Ihere is no con- | 
leiniiif a < i\('iir (iinohing obligation) on a man 
against his will. / J/aa i 

Beiieficus est qui non sua, sed alteriiis causa 
benigne facit—Ho is heniliLtnt wlii^ arts 
kindly, not fni his own benefit, but for anotlitr s | 
C ic. 

Bene mereiiti bene profucrit, male merenti 
par erit— lo a wtll-desi rMng tn.xn (.-od will 
show favniii, to an ill-diser\mg He will be 
simply lust. Plau ‘ 

b Bene merentibus—1 o the wdl-tlcscrMiig J/ 
Bene numniatiim decorat Siiedela Voimsque - 
'1 be goddisMs ol pcisna'^ion aid of lo\ e atlorn 
the tiain of the well iiiuiK\t.J min 
Bene orasse ent bene studuisse— 1 o have jiraycd 
w 111 is lo h i\c Sli IV tn w dl 
Bene qni latuit, bene vixit—Well has he lived , 
who h IS livid \\i 11 in obscurity ih-.U | 

Benevolence is the distinguishing character- ' 
istic Ol in in. J/tai ms 

in Ben.gno iiuinine Hy the favour of Piovidence. 
.]/ 


Besser ein magrer Vergleich als ein fetter 
Piozess—lleittr lb a lean agi cement than a fat 
lawsuit Ger.Pr. 

Besser frei in der Fremde als Knecht daheim 
—Hotter fiee in a sliangc 1 nid ih.m a slave at 
home. t»<r I'r 

Besser freuiidlich versageu als unwilhg ge- 30 
Wt'ihren—llctlci a fiuinlly idnsil Ihaii an nn- 
wilhiig I ons» nt Jilt il'll <,,> r> 

Besser Rat kommt uber Nacht I’.cttei loun-d 

lointsoMi niuhl y.ivt 

Besser was als gar nichts - IVtter sunictlung 

th ill Ilolhlllg at all I'r 

Besser zwciii'ul fragen daiin eininal irre gchn 
licttcr a.k twiit tlian go wioiig oiut. > 

I'r 

Be still and have thy will, . yndul. 

Be Stirling as the time . he fire with fire , - 35 
Tlueaten the threatner, and outiace the 
blow ; Of biaggnig horror, so shall inferior 
eyes, / That borrow their behaviours ficun 
the great, / Glow great by your example, 
and put on / The dauntless spirit of lesolu- 
tion K’H'i /oLn, \ i 

Best men are moulded out of faults. /.ir 

Mfas , V 1 


Benignus efiam dandi causam cogitat—Tlie 

bcnevolci.l 111 111 even w'eighs the grounds of hi. 
lil.ciali.j /' 

Be no one like another, yet e\ ery one like the 
Highest, to this end let each one be perfect 
m himself. C/i'i/^i. 

Pe not angry th. t you cannot make others 
what you v' • h tii 'in to be since you cannot 
make yoiit sell w. aat you wisii to be Ihotnas 
a A / mp V I 

Be not overcciup of evil, bnt overcome evil 
with good. S. r,iu! 

15 Be not iighteous oveimuch /> - V 

Eie not the first by whom the new is tried, / 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside, J'ope 
Ben trovato Wdl mvcntid li 
lie our joy thiee-parts pain! Strive, and' 
hold cheap the stiain , / Learn, nor account 
the pang , dare, never grudge the throe •. 

!h xvniu^ I 

Berretta m maiio non fece inai danno—C.iji in j 
h.ind never luirnied an> one tt I’r j 

20 Beocheiden hei e dich des Ruhms, / So bist du ■ 
wert des He.Lgtnun:s If thou modi ^tlyciiov 
tliyfaine, thou art iiwt unwortliy toin ik with the 
holy Gptihf I 

Eescheidenheit *st erne Zier, / Doch weiter, 

kommt man ohne iLr M(.dc>-ty is m miii- 
ment, yet jieuple g> t on belier without it Gcr ■ 
I’r 

Beseht die Gonner in der Nahe' Halb said 
sie kalt, halb sind sie rob—Hook iluscly m 
those wlio pitroni <' ^ou. H.df .uc unfuling, 
half un tail'll 11 

Besiegt von einem, ist besiegt von alien — 
C)\erpowcrcd by one is oveijiowcicd b> .ill 
Si hi Her 

Be silent, or say something better than silence, 

I’r 

26 Be slow m choosing a friend, but slower in 
changing him. \i Pr 
Be sober, be vigilant, sy Prter. 

Besser ein Flick als ein Loch—Better a patch 
than a hole {,er J'r. 


Be strong, and quit yourselves like men 

n.Kit 

Best time is present time, Pr 
Be substantially great in thyself, and more 
than thou appearestunto others Sn I 
I<r. it'/u 

Be sure you can obey good laws before you 11 
seek to alter bad ones 
Be sure your sin will find you out Irtlie 
Be swift to hear, slow to speak. Pr 
Bete noil-- i*>csoie, a Imgbc.u {/it n blirk 
beast ) !• r 

Beter eens in den hemcl dan tienmaal aan de 
deur- lit tier oiiit in hc.ivcn th.in ten tiiiu , .u 
the dooi. Put Pr 

Be thankful for your ennui; it is your 
maik oi manhood i.irn.S 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny. Hum , 

ill 1 . 

Be thou assured, if words be made of breath, / 
And breath of lite, I ha\ e no hie to breathe / 
What thou hast said to me. Ham , m 4 
Be thou faithful unto death '> / John 
Betise— I'olly , pieicoffolh I'> 

Be to her virtues very'^ind , / Be to her faults 51 
a little blind PftOf 

Betrogene Betruger —The dcicivcr deceived 
Lr’>'tiny^ 

Betrugen und betrogen warden / Nichts 1 st 
gewohnlicher auf Erden -Nothing is mme 
loiinion on e.-irth than to deceive and be de¬ 
ceived Seunie 

Betmg war Alles, Lug, und Schein—All wa. 

dciepiioii, a he, and ilhisiun i,orthe 
Bettclsack ist bodenlos—The beggar's kag has 
no bottom f.i r Pr 

Better a blush in the face than a blot in the 65 
heart, t errantt v 

Better a child should be ignorant of a thousand 
truths than have consecrated 111 its heart 
a single he. Rusk n 

Better a diamond with a flaw than a pebble 
without one. Lhinese Pr 



BETTER 


BE WISELY 


Better a fortune in a wife than with a wife 
I'r 

B^rtter a fremit freencl than a fieend fremit, 
I i., a strai)^;cr ftir a iuend than a fiieiid turned 
sIi.iDgei Sl }'* 

Better a hviiig dog- than a dead lion. Pr 
Better an egg to-day than a hen to-moriow. 

5 Better an end with terror than a terror with¬ 
out end. .S htd 

Better a toom (empty) house than an ill tenant. 

St Pf 

Better a witty fool than a foolish wit. Tit cl/th 

1 5 

Better bairns greet (weep) than bearded men. 

S\ Pr. 

Better be at the end o’ a feast than the be¬ 
ginning o' a fray. .St Pr 
10 Better be a nettle in the side of your friend 
tlian his eclio. Lnu t xm 
Better be a poor fisherman than have to do 
with tlie governing of men, Panton 
Better be disagreeable in a .sort than alto¬ 
gether insipid 1 , 0 ! tile 
Better be idle than ill employed. .Sr Pr 
Better bend than break. /'> 

15 Better be persecuted than shunned. Phers 
Better be poor tlian wicked. 

Better be unborn than untaught. Gael /'f 
Better buy than borrow P> 

Better deny at once than promise long /’/ 

■ Better far off, than-- near, be ne'er the near’. 

huii /y,,\ I. 

Better far to die in the old harness than to try 
to put on another / u 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay nnrnsi'n 
Better go back than go wrong. Pr. 

Better go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 
S, Pr 

2 'i Better baud (hold on) wi' the hound than rin 
wi’ the hare S< yv 

Better is an ass that carries us than a hoise 
that throws u.s. / (7 IL'ILtnd 
Better it is to be envied than pitied Pi 
Better keep the deil oot than hae to turn him 
oot .S, Pf 

Better keep weel than mak’ weel S't Pr 
so Better knot straws than uo nothing. Gae/ Pr 
Belter lose a jest than a friend. / V 
Better mad with all the world than wise all 
alone !• e Pi 

Better my freeii’s think me fremit as fashcous, 
i.e , tj t aim tli.ui iu)ul>lcsi>nu- .S/ /V 
Better never begin than never make an end. 
Pr 

S5 Better not be at all / Than not be noble 

y ennysoti 

Better not read books in which you make the 
acquaintance of the devil. .\ telmhr 
Better one-eyed than stone-blind. Pr, 

Better one living word than a hundred dead 
ones, iicr Pr 

Better rue sit than rue flit, t r , regret remaining 
than regret remoNing. .St J't 

<0 Better say nothing than nothing to the pur¬ 
pose. /n 


I Better sit still than rise and fa*. Sc Pr 
Better sma’ lisii than nane. .Sr. Pr, 

Better suffer for truth than prosjjer by false¬ 
hood. Dan. Pr, 

Better ten guilty escape Ci-iii o le in.ioccnt 
man suffer Pr 

Better that people should laugh at one while 46 
they instinct, than that tliey should praise 
without benefiting, i/otth-'. 

Better the ill ken’d than the ill unken'd, i e , 
the ill we know th.ui the ill v\e doti t know. 

Pr 

Better the world know you as a s.nner than 
God as a hyjiocnte. Dan Pi 
I Bettei to ask than go astray Pr 
Better to get wisdom than gold. Pr le 
' Bettei to hunt in fields for health unbought, / 60 
I Thau tve tiu* doctor for a nauseous draught, / 

' The wise for cii e on exeicise depend, / 

I God never made Ins work ior man to mend. 

[ Diiiiti 

Better to reign in hell than serve ,n heaven. 
Milton 

Better to say " Hei e it is " tli.in “ Here it was.' 

Pr 

Better understand tnu world than condemn it 
i.iut Pr 

Better untaught than ill taught. Pi 
Better wear out than rust out hish / Cum- 55 
t>{ i/.t/ui 

Better wear shoon (shoes) than sheets Sc Pi 
Better wrong with the many than right with 
the few. i'oit Pi 

Between a womans “Yes” and “No” you 
may mseit the point of a needle (.< i Pr 
I Between saying and doing there s a long road. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thi ig And GO 
the first motion, all the interim is / Like a 
phantasma or a hideous dream. Jx<i c , 

, 11 1 

' Between the deil and the deep sea '■c Pi 
; Between us and hell or heaven there is nothing 
but life, which of all things is the frailest, 
j Pasu at' 

, Beware, my lord of jealousy , It is the green- 
eyed monster that doth mock , The meat it 
I feeds on rV/./A.', ui 3 
j Beware of a silent dog and still water. /V 
Beware of a silent man and a dog that does 13 
I not bark. Pi 

. Beware of a talent which you cannot hope to 
' cultivate to perfection. L,iittni 
j Beware / Of entrance to a quarrel; but. being 
in, / Bear ’t that the opposed may beware 
I of thee. Nam 1 3 
I Beware of false prophets. A <!us 
Beware of “ Had I wist.” J'r 
Beware of one who has nothing to lose. Ji 70 
Pr 

Beware of too much good staying in your 
hand, tnunon 

Beware the fury of a patient man. Dry den. 
Beware when the great God lets loose a 
thinker on this planet. Emersion 
Be warned by thy good angel and not ensnared 
by thy bad one. liUrger. 

Be wisely worldly; be not worldly wise. 75 
Quarles. 



WISE 
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BLOOD 


Be wise to-day , ’tis madness to defer. Young. 
Be wise with speed, / A fool at forty is a fool 
indeed Young 

Bewunderunfir verdient ein Wunder wohl, / 
Doch scheint em Weib kein echtes Weib 
zu sein, / So bald es nur Bewunderungr ver¬ 
dient -What IX admirable justly calls forth our 
admiration, yet a woman seems to be no true 
woman who c.dls foith nothuij' else I'latcn 
Be ye therefore wise as seipeuts, and harm¬ 
less as doves Jl.Ui. 

B Bezwingt des Herzens Bitterkeit. Esbringt/ 
Nicht gute Frucht, wcuii Hass dem Hass 

begegnet—Contiol tlie In irt’s bitterness No- 
thinc >;ood comes of letuiiunt; hatred foi hatred 
.Sc/iiiiir 

Bibula charta—Blotung-p iper 

Bien dire fait rire , bien ^aire fait taire—S lymg 

well malvcs us lauRli , doinj^ well makes us silent 
y-r J'r 

Bien est larron qui larron derobe - He is a thief 
w’lth a wiiiu ss w ho lobs aiioiln 1 Jr J'r 
Bleu nourri et mal appris-VV«.ll fed but ill 
taiiglit / r Pr 

10 Bien perdu bien connu—We know the w'oith of 
a thiiij; w’hcn w’e haM lost it J< r 
Bien predica quien bien vive~ -He preaches w'cll 
wlio lives Will S’/' Pt 

Biei sabe el asno en cnya cara rabozna—i he 
as' know's w'cll in whose fai e he brays. SJ> 
Pr. 

Bien sabe el sabio que no sabe, el iiescio plensa 
que sabe J lie wisi. mm 1 nows well that be 
dots not know , llie igiioiant man thinks he 
knows S/> }'r 

Bien sabe la viilpeia con quien trebeja—The 
fox knows Well with whom lie plays tricks 

s/ yv 

15 Bien vengas, mal, si v’cnes solo—Welcome, mis¬ 
fortune, if thou Loniea aloiu .S/' Pt 
Bien vieiit a inienx, et nneux a mal—(Jood comes 
to lic-lti r .'uid Ik til t to bud y-/ I'} 

Big destinies of natiotis or of persons are not 
founded • in tins world, t 
Bigotry m.ii Jers rcd.gioii, to frighten fools with 
her ghost 

Big wordi. seldom accompany good deeds. 

Dan J'? 

20 Billet-doux A lov t letter. J r 

Biography is the most universally pleasant, 
the most universally profitable, of all read¬ 
ing. ( arlyl. 

Biography is the only true history. Carlyle. 
Birds of a feather flock together. Pr 
Birds of prey do not flock together. Port Pr 
25 Birth IS much, but breeding is more. Pr 

Bis dat qui cito dat—lie gives, twice who gives 
cjunkly L Pr | 

Bis est gratum quod opus est, si ultro ofFeras— ' 
'rii.a help IS doubly aeeeptahle whn li you offer i 
spont.'ineously when wc stand in nted Pnd 
Syr 

Bis interimirur qui suis armis perit—He dies 
twice who perishes by his own weapons or de¬ 
vices Pub. Syr 

Bisogna amar Tamico con i suoi difetti—We 
must love our friend with all his defects It. Pr. 
80 Bis peccare in bello non licet—It is not permitted 
to blunder in war a second tim*. Pr. 


Bist du Amboss, sei geduldig; bist du Hammer, 
schlage hart—Ait thou anvil, be patient; art 
thou hammer, stiike hard. Ger. Pr 
Bist du ein Mensch ? so fuhle meine Noth—Art 
thou a mail*'’ then feel for my wretchedness. 
Margaret m ‘W^aust." 

Bist du mit dem Teufel du und du, / Und willst 
dich vor der Flamme scheuen?—Ait tlioii on 
f.imihar terms willi the devil, and wilt thou shy 
•It the flame‘i’ Got Hu's “ 1 iiu\t “ 

Bis vincit qui se vincit in victoria—He conquers 
twice w'ho, at tlie moment of vu tory, conquers 
(/ e , re^tnains) himself J'ub Syr 
Bitm’ and scartin’ 's Scotch folk’s wooing. Sc. 85 
J'r. 

Black detraction will find faults where they are 
not. Mai.'.iM!;, r 

Blame is the lazy man’s wages. Pr. 

Blame where you must, be candid where you 
can, / And be each critic the good-natured 
man. C.ol,!\mH/i 
Blaiic-bec— Agnenhorn J-r 
Llascn ist nicht floten; ihr niusst die Finger 40 
bewegen lo blow on tlie flute is not to jil.iy on 
It , you must move the lingers .is vvt II Got the 
Blasphemy is wishing ill to anything, and its 
outcome wishing ill to Go I, while Euphemy 
is wishing well to everything, and its out¬ 
come wishing well to - Ah, wad ye tak’ a 
thocht, and men’.’’ J\u<Hsin. 

Blasted with excess of light. Cray, 

Bleib nicht alJein, denn in der Wuste trat / Der 
Satansengel selbst dem Herrn des Himmels 

—Remain not alone, foi it was in the desi it lh.it 
Sit.ui came to the Lord of Heaven himself. 
Situ Ihr. 

Bless, and curse not Pt. Paul. 

Blessed arc they that have not seen, and yet 45 
have believed 

Ble.s$ed aie they that hear the Word of God, 
and keep it Jhble 

Blessed be he who first invented sleep; it 
covers a man all over like a cloak. Lcf- 
vantes. 

Blessed be nothing. Pr 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor. Bihle. 
Blessed is he that continueth where he is , here 50 
let us rejt and lay out seed-fields , here let 
us learn to dwell. Laftyle 
Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall 
never be disappointed. Sunjt 
Blessed is he who is lhade happy by the sound 
of a rat-tat 1 lia< ki > ay. 

Blessed is the man that endureth temptation. 

St Jami'i 

Blessed is the voice that, amid dispiritinent, 
stupidity, and contradiction, proclaims to us, 
Euge I (/ / , Exeellenl * liravo !) t arlyle 
Blessedness is a whole eternity older than 55 
damnation. Jean Paul 

Blessings are upon the head of the just Bible. 
Blinder Eifer schadet nur—Blind zeal only does 
harm AI G I u htiver. 

Blinder Gaul geht geradezu—A blind horkc goes 
right on Ger J*r. 

Blindfold zeal can do nothing but harm—harm 
everywhere, and harm always. J.tchiner. 
Bloemen zijn geen vruchten—Blossoms are not 60 
fruits Dut Pr 

Blood is thicker than water. Pr. 
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BOOKS 


Blosse Intelli?eiiz ohne correspondirende 
Energfie des Wollens ist ein blankes Schwert 
in der Scheide, verachtUch, wenn es me 
und mmmer ^ezuckt wird— Merc intelligence 
without curie^punding energy of the will is a 
polished bword in its scabbard, contemptible, if 
It IS never drawn forth T tttiincr 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, / Thou art not 
so unkind > As man's ingratitude. As 1 oh 
L ike /t, 11 7 

Blow, wind I come, wrack! / At least we’ll die 
with harness on our back. Mm , v 5 
Blue are the hills that are far from us. C7aei 
Pr. 

5 Blunt edges rive hard knots. 7 roil, and C>ess , 
i 3 

Blushes are badges of imperfection. IVyiherley 
Blut 1 st ein ganz besondrer Saft—Hlocxl is a 
quite pcruliar fluid Mtphts'o in / anst 
Boca de mel, coraipao de fel—A tongue of honey, 
a lu.irt of g.ill J'oii P> 

Boca que diz sim, diz nao—The mouth that can 
sa> “ Vei," c.vn b.iy “ Nay ’* Pott Pr 

10 Bodily exercise profiteth little. Paul. 
Boeotum in crasso jurares acre natum—You 
would swf.ir he w.is born 111 the foggy atmos¬ 
phere of the lUcotiaiis. Hi>r 
Bois out oreiUes et champs oeiUets—Woods have 
eais and liclds eyes, hr Pr 
Bole com o rabo o cad, nao por ti. senad pelo 
pao—'1 he dog W.igs his tail, not for you, but loi 
your bread. Pori Pr, 

Bon accoid—(xood harmon> M. 

15Bon£e leges malis ex monbus procreantur— 
(.lood I. 1 WS grow out of evil acts Mai tab 
Bona fide- In good f.iuh , in rtahty 
Bona mails paria non sunt, etiam pari numero , 
nec laetitia ulla mmiino moerore pensanda— 
The blessings ot life do not ecjiial its ills, even 
when of c(]nal number, nor can .my pU isure, 
however intcii' e, compensate for even the slightest 
pain Pliny 

Bona nemini hora est, ut non alicui sit mala 
Theie is no hour good for one man that Uj not 
bad for another. Pub Syt 
Bonarum rerum consuetudo est pessima— No¬ 
thing can be worse than being aecustomed to 
good tilings l^uo .Syr 

20 Bona vacantia —(ioods that have no owmer L 
Bon avocat, mauvais voistn—A good l.iwyer is a 
bad ncighliour J't.Pr 
Bon bourgeois— \ substantial citizen. Fr. 

Bon chien chasse de race—\ good dog hunts 
from pure instinct. J r Pr. 

Bon diable— A good-natured fellow-. Fr. 

26 Bon droit a besom d’aide—A good cause needs 
help Lt. Pr 

Bon gre, mal gr^—Whether willing or not. Fr, 
Bon guet chasse maladventuie—A good look¬ 
out drives ill-luck away. Fr. Pt. 

Bonne dpee point querelleur—A good swords¬ 
man is not given to quarrel. Fr. Pr. 

Bonne est la maille que sauve le denier—Good 
IS the farthing tliat saves the penny. Fr. Pr. 

80 Bonhomie— Good nature F r. 

Boni pastoris est tondere pecus, non deglubere 
—It is the duty of a good shepherd to Shear his 
sheep, not to flay them Ttbtrtus Cirsar, in 
reference to taxation. 


Bonis avibus—Under favourable auspices. 

Bonis nocet quisquis pepercerit malis —He does 
injury to the good who spares the bad Pub S i r 
Bonis omnia bona— -All things are good to the 
good M. 

Bonis quod benefit baud perit—A kindness done 86 
to good men is never thrown away Plaut 
Boms vel mails avibus— Undei good, or evil, 
omens. 

Bon jour—Good day. Fr 

Bon jour, bonne oeuvre—The better the daj, the 
better the deed Fr Pr 

Bon marche tire I’argent hors de la bourse A 

gOfxl baigain is a pirk-piirse I t I't. 

Bon mot — \ witticism or jest It 40 

Bon naturel -Good nature er disposition Ft 
Bonne A nurse. Fr 
Bonne bouche —A delicate morsel 1 1 
Bonne et belle assez—Good and handsome 
enough / r M 

Bonne journee fait qui de fol se delivre—Hc46 

who nds himself of a fool does a good day s 
w'oik Ft Pr 

Bonne renommee vaut mieux que ceinture 
doree — \ goml name is woiili moie than .1 girdle 
of gold Fr Pr 

Bonnet rouge —The cap of liberty F^r 

Bonnie feathers mak’ bonnie fowls. /V. 

Bon pofete, mauvais homme— (iood us. a poet, 
lead as a man F /. 

Bon sang ne peut mentir —Good blood disdains 50 
to he J t Pr 

Bons et maos mantem cidade —Good men and 
bad make a city Pot t Pt 

Bons mots n’epargfnent mils— Witticisms spare 
nobody Fr Pr. 

Bon soir —Good evening Fr, 

Bon ton- - The height of fashion. F'r, 

Bonum ego quam beatum me esse nimio dici 56 
mavolo 1 w'ould much rather be called good 
than well off Plaut 

Bonum est fugienda aspicere in alieno malo— 
Well if we sec in the misfortune of another what 
wc should shun ouiselves Pub .Syr 
Bonum est, pauxiUuni amare sane, insane non 
bonum est—It is goixi to be moderately sane in 
love , to be madly in love 1 . not good P.aut 
Bonum summum quo tendimus omnes That 
supreme gocxl at whi< h we .ill .uni Luitei 
Bonus animus in mala re dimtdium est mail 
—tjood courage in .a bad affair is half of the evil 
overcome. Plaut 

Bonus atque fidus ' Judex honestum prsetulit 6 C 
utill —A good and kiithful judge ever prefers the 
honouniblc to the expedient Hor 
Bonus dux bonum reddit militem—The good 
general makes good soldiers /, Pr 
Bonus vir semper tiro—A good man is always a 
learner. 

Bon vivant—A good liver Fr 
Bon voyage—pleasant journey or voyage. Fr, 
Books are divisible into two classes, the books 65 
of the hour and the books of all time liuskm 
Books are embalmed minds. Boree. 

Books are made from books. I oltaire 
Books cannot always please, however good, / 
Minds are not ever craving for their food. 
Crabbe, 
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BUSY 


Books grencrallj do little else than g'lve our 
errors names. 

Books, like friends, should be few and well 
Ciiosen. Joint I ana. 

Books still accomplish miracles; they per¬ 
suade men m l\le. 

Books, we know, / Are a substantial wor! 1, 
pKire and g:uod. \Vorn<iit>o* th 
5 Boomen die men veel verplant gredpen zelden 
li<ts joii transplant oi'iui, si Kl»)iii llirne 
l'>itt /V. 

Borg-en thut nur einmal wohl Horrowing docs 
willonh ontt- L.er 7’/ 

Born to excel and to command ' ( on- rme. 
Borrowing- from Peter to pay Paul ( .< 
Borrowing is not much better than begging, 
just as lending on interest is not much better 
than stealing Ltwui^ 

10 Bos alienus siibmde prospectat foras—A strange 
ox every now and then tuins its t>ts ui>tfull> to 

thedom 7’/. I 

Boser Erunnen, da man Wasser muss ein- ' 
tragen—It is a bad well into which >ou mu-^t ( 
j)oiir wMtei, (m ; 7V I 

Boser Pfennig kornmt immer wieder—A b.id ' 
j)t.*iin> alw.iys roiiiL ■ hai k .igain ? J’r ' 

Bos 111 lingua Il«. h is an o\ on Ins longae, t t , \ 
a bribe l<j ketp silent, ct-ttun coins in Athens i 
being si.inipcd w iih all o\ 7V ' 

Bos lassus fortius figit iiedcin—Ihc tin.d o\ 
jil.irits his foot luiiic 111 mil J't , 

15 Botschaft hor’ ich wohl, allem mir fchlt dcr j 
Glaube—1 hcai the mo siyeiiKhcd, hut 1 M.'uit 
the faitlu Go t e'\ I auJt " i 

ftovXevov irpb i'pyiijv Sttois fu] piopa, Tr/Xrjrai | 
— l{«fore the act considet, so that nothing fouh h j 
may arise out of It (,y I’r 1 

Bought wit is best, t c , bought by cspcncncc ' 
Pr 

Boutez en avant Push forw art! Ir 
Bowels of compassion S/ lohn 
20 Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is better. 
P> 

Brain is always to be bought, but passion 
never comes to market J.oiui ll 

Brave men aie brave from the very first. ( or- 

ne/lh 

Bread at pleasure, / Drink by measure. 

El i'.id IS the staff of life. S-nn/t. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, / 
Who never to himself hath said, / “This is 
iny own, my native land ? ’’ .S<, fi ^ 

Breathe his faults so quaintly, / That they may | 
seem the taints of liberty , / Tiie flash and 
outbreak of a fiery mind. I lam n i 
Breed is stronger than pasture. Ueorge P/mf. 
Brevet d'lnvention—A patent. J<r. 

Brevete—Patented. 7'r. 

10 Breve tempus jetatis satis est longum ad bene 
hoiiesteque vivendam - \ slmrt tc r.n on «.utli 
IS Jong enough for a good and hottoiir.ahlc life | 

Brevi maim—Offliaiid , Funitnanly (A/, with a 
shoit hand) i 

Brevis a natura nobis vita data est: at memona ' 
bene redditse vitae est seiii Jiterna— A shoit 
life lias been given us by N.ituic, but the memory 
of a w cll-apcnt one is eternal. Ctc. ] 


Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio~When labour- 
1 mg to bt concise, I become obscure Jlot 
Brevis ipsa vita est, sed longior mahs—Tafe 
I Itself 13 shoit, but lasts longer than inislurtuiies 
Pub Syr, 

Brevis voluptas niox doloris est parens—Short- 35 

' lived jJcasuic IS the p.iM nt of j>ain J't 

I Bievity IS the body and soul of wit. Jean 
I J'aut 

' Brevity is the soul of wit. Hum , in 2. 
Bric-a-brac - Arln les of vcriu 01 cuno'-ity 
Bncht ein Ring, so bnrlit die ganze Katte 
A link broken, ilie uliolc ch.tiii bmktn her 
Pr 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, /4* 
That, m a spleen, unfolds botli heaven and 
earth, / And ere a man hath power to say, 

“ Behold ' The jaws of darkness do devour 
it up Mui A A Dream, 1 i 
Briefe gehoien miter die wichtigsten Denk- 
iiudcr di * der einzelne Mensch hmtcrlassen 
kann — Jailers aie .unoiig tlx mo t Mg’iili- 
<atit lucinoruds a man can leave hi hind liim 
Got thi 

Briller par son absence To bt con'-puuous by 
Its absence J-r. 

Bring down niy grey hairs with svirrow to the 
grave. />’//»./ 

Bring forth nmn-children only ’/For thy un¬ 
daunted mettle should compose / Nothing 
but males Much , 1 7 

Broad thongs may be cut from other people's 46 
leather it i'r 

Broken friendships may be sowthered (sol¬ 
dered), but never sound St i'r 
Brouille sera a la inaison si la quenoiiille est 
maitresse—Ihetv will be ilisagrtenicm 111 tlie 
liouse if the distaft holds ihe rein-. Jr J'r 
Bruler la chandelle par les deux bouts—7 oburn 
tilt randle.it both rnds J-r 
Brute force holds communities together as an 
lion nail, if a little rusted with age, hinds 
pieces of wood, but intelligence binds like 
a screw, which must be gently turned, not 
driven i'/opr 

Brutum fulmen- A harmless tlmndi I boll 1. 60 

Brutus, thou sleep’s!; awake, and sec thyself. 
iul Lai , 11 1 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Csesar. 
Jnl Ca f , I 2 ■* 

Buche tortue fait bon feu- A i rooked log m.ikes 
a good fire I-r J'r 

Buen siglo haya quien dij6 bolta— PdrsMugs on 
him that said, Kiglit about fm ' Si J’r 
Buey viejo sulco derecho — An old o\ makes a 66 
sfi,light furrow SJ Pr. 

Buffoonery is often want of wit. 7/ myere 
Bullies are generally cowards. Pr 
Buon cavallo non ha bisogno di sprom—Don’t 
sj>iir i willing liorsc Jt J'r. 

Burlaos con el loco en casa, burlari con vos 
en !•> plaza Play wuh the fool in the house 
.ind he will play with you in the street. Sp. 

Burnt bairns dread the fire. Sc Pr. 60 

Business dispatched is business well done, but 
business hurried is business ill dune. Buhvor 
J.ytton 

Busy readers are seldom good readers. //V- 

Und. 
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But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, / 
When once destroyed, can never be sup¬ 
plied (.ro/iis-mith 

But all was false and hollow; thougrh his 
tong'ue / Dropp’d manna, and could make 
the worse appear / The better reason, to 
perplex ancl dash / Maturest counsels 
Milton 

But by bad courses may be understood, / That 
their events can never fall out g-ood. Ktch 
JL, II 1. 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, / 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 
i fiaut er 

5 But earthlier happy is the rose distilled, / Than 
that which, withering on the virgin thorn, / 
Grows, lives, and dies iii single blessedness. 

Mill. \ t Ihi'ititi, 1 1 

But evil is wrought by want of thought / As 
v/ell as want of heart / / ooii 
But facts are chiels that winna ding, / An* 
douna be disputed, hums 
But far more numerous was the herd of such / 
Who think too little and who talk too much. 

DiVilfn 

But for women, our life would be without help 
at the outset, without pleasure in its course, 
and without consolation at the end lou) 
iOBut from the heart of Nature rolled / The bur¬ 
dens of the Bible old. 1 im * son 
But human bodies are sic fools, / For a’their 
colleges and schools, / That, when nae real 
ills perplex them, ' They make enow theni- 
sels to vex them /turns 
But hushed be every thought that springs >' 
From out the bitterness of things, llonts- 

700* tit 

But I am constant as the northern star, / Of 
whose true-fixed and resting quality, / There 
IS no fellow in the firmament. Jul i (cv, m i 
But 1 will wear my heart upon my sleeve / For 
daws to petk at. cUorliO, i i 
16 But man, proud man, ' Dres'i. in a little brief 
authority, / idost ignoiaut of what he’s 
most assured, / His glassy essence,—like 
an angry apt, > Plays such fantastic tricks 
before high Heaven / As make the angels 
weep. Meti\ tor Mtas , ii j 
But men may construe things after their 
fashion, clean from the purpose of the thmgs 
themselves. Jul <Vi , i 3 
But men must work, and women must weep. 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, / 
And the harbour bar be moaning. C >- 

ley 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; / It is 
enthroned in the hearts of kings, / It is an 
attribute to God Himself, / And earthly power 
doth then show hkest God’s / When mercy 
seasons justice. Mer. of rm., iv. i 
But now our fates from unmomentous things / 
May rise like rivers out of httle springs 
( amfbtlL 

BO But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, / And 
the sound of a voice that is still. 1 ennyson 
But O what damned minutes tells he o'er, / 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet 
strongly loves ? Othello, \\\ 3 . 

But pleasures are like poppies spreaiL / You 
seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; / Or, like 
the snowfall on the river, / A moment white — 
then malts for ever. Bums. 

2 * 


But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be;/ 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

Orydtn 

But shapes that come not at an earthly call, / 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid. 

\V ords7vorth 

But souls that of His own good life partake, / 25 
He loves as His own self, dear as His eye / 
They are to Him ; He’ll never them forsake , / 
When they shall die, then God Himself shall 
die / They hve, they hve in blest eternity. 

H. Mott 

But spite of all the criticising elves, / Those 
that would make us feel, must feel them¬ 
selves Churchill 

But there are wanderers o er eternitv, / Whose 
balk drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er 
shall be. Byron 

But there's nothing half so sweet in life / As 
love’s young dream Moore. 

But thought s the slave of life, and life time’s 
fool, ' And tune, that takes survey of all 
the world, / Must have a stop. i J/enry JI ', 

V 4 

But to see her was to love her-love but her, 30 
and love for ever. Burn .. 

But truths on which depend our main con¬ 
cern, / That ’tis our shame and misery not 
to learn, / Shine by the side of every path 
we tread, / With such a lustre, he that runs 
may read. Co,o/>e* 

But war s a game which, were their subjects 
wise, , Kings would not play at C(nv/>c* 

But were I Brutus, / And Brutus Antony, 
there were an Antony / Would ruffle up youi 
spirits, and put a tongue / In every wound 
of Ca?sar, that should move / The stones of 
Rome to rise and mutiny, /ul c aj , m a 
But wh.at fate does, let fate answer for. 
Sheridan. 

But whether on the scaffold high, ' Or in the 36 
battle’s van, ' The fittest place where man 
can die / Is where be dies for man. M. J 
Barry 

But who would force the soul, tilts with a 
straw / Against a champion cased in ada¬ 
mant. Wot (is7i‘0f th. 

But winter fingering chills the lap of May. 

( rOidsnntk. 

But words are things, and a small drop of ink, / 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces / 
That which makes thousands, perhaps mil¬ 
lions, thmk. By* on. 

But wouldst thou know what’s heaven? I’ll 
tell thee what: / Think what thou const not 
think, and heaven IS that, t^uana, 

But yesterday the word of C%sar might ' 40 
Have stood against the world , now lies he 
there, / And none so poor to do him rever¬ 
ence. Jul i'irs , 111 2 
Buying IS cheaper than asking. Ger. Pr. 

Buy the truth, and sell it not. Bthle 
Buy what ye dinna want, an’ ye'll sell what ye 
canna spare Si.. B* 

By-and-by is easily said /laut , iii. 2 . 

By any ballot-box, Jesus Christ goes just as 45 
far as Judas Iscariot. ( anyle 
By blood a king, in heart a clown. Tenny¬ 
son 

Bv bravely enduring it, an evil which cannot 
be avoided is overcome. Pr 

C 
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By desiring: little, a pooi man makes himself 
lich. Di mocut!.), 

By diiit of dining' out, I run the risk of dying 
by starvation at home. A'ousf/'au. 

By doing nothing we learn to do ill. /'r 
By education most have been misled. Drydcn 
K By exjjerience we find out a short way by a 
long wandering Rt'fcr 
By nature man hates change , seldom will he 
quit his old home till it has actually fallen 
about his ears. ( arlylc. 

By night an atheist half believes a God 

Voting 

By nothing do men more show what they are 
than by their appreciation of what is and 
what IS not ridiculous, iioethc 
By others’ faults wise men correct their own. 
Pt. 

10 By persisting in your path, though you forfeit 
the little, you gam the great, ptner^ott 
By pious heroic climbing of our own, not by 
arguing with our iioor neighbours, wander¬ 
ing to right and left, do we at length reach 
the sanctuary the victorious summit, and 
see with our own eyes, (at I vie. 

By pride cometh contention. Ihblc 
By robbing Peter he paid Paul . . . and hoped 
to catch larks if ever the heavens should fall. 
Kubtlan. 

By seeking and blundering we learn. Goethe 
16 By shallow riveis to whose falls / Melodious 
birds sing iimdrigals. Matlo.m 
By sports like these are all their cares be¬ 
guil’d, / The sports of children satisfy tlie 
child. GoLGtiiith 

By strength of heart the sailor fights with 
roaring seas. // otd’eiwtth 
By the long practice of caricature 1 have lost 
the enjoyment of beauty I never see a face 
but distorted llot^urtk to a latt} lo/to wntttd 
to Icatn car latutL. 

By three methods we may learn wisdom • first, 
by reflection, which is the noblest, second, 
by imitation, winch is the easiest, and third, 
by experience, which is the bitterest. Lon- 
Juciu^. 

80 By time and counsel do the best we can / 
Th’ event is never in the power of man. 
Hetrick. 


c. 

Ca’ (drive) a cow to the ha' (hall), and she’ll 
rin to the byre. St. Pr, 

Cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d. Mach.^ iii. 4 
85 Cacoethes carpendi—An itcli for fault-finding. 

Cacoethes scribendi- An itch for scnbbhng. 

Cacoethes loquendi—An itcb for talking 

Cada cousa a seu tempo—i^verything has it*- 
time Pott. Pi. 

Cada qual en seu officio—E\ery one to his trade. 
Port. Pr 

Cada qual hable en lo que sabe—Let every one 
talk of what be understands. Sp Pr 

Cada uno es hijo de sus obras—Every one is 
the son of Ins own works ; i.r., is responsible for 
his own acts Sp Pr. 

10 Cadenti pomgo dextram—I extend my right 
hand to a falling man M, 


Cadit quaestio—The question drops, /.e., llie point 
at issue needs no fiirllier discussion. L, 

Cmca invidia est, nec quidquam aliud scit quam 
dctrectare virtutcs—Envy js blind, and can 
only dispar-igt the virtues of others Livy 
Caeca regens vestigia filo—Luiduig blind steps 
by .a thrc.ad 

Caesarein vehis, Caesarisque fortunam — You 
t iriy*^ C .tsar .ind Ins fortunes , feai not, therefore. 

C tP'.ar to a pilot m a stotm. 

Caesar non supra grammaticos—('.esar has no 86 
ainliority over the gi.uiiniaii.ms. Pt. 

Caesar's wife should be above suspicion. Plut. 
Ca*teiis mator qui melior— He who is l^etttr than 
ollieis IS gf eater. M 

Cahier des charges— Conditions of a contract 
Pt 

Qa ira— It shall goon (a I'rench Revolution song) 

/’t n 1 rank I in 

Caisse d’amortissement—. Sinking fund hr 40 
Calamitosus est animus futuri anxius — The 
luiiid that IS anxious about the future is niisei- 
able. Stn. 

Calamity is man’s true touchstone— Ikautnont 
and I letchet 

Calf love, half love ; old love, cold love, h ns, 

Pt. 

Call a spade a spade. 

Call him wise whose actions, words, and steps 46 
are all a clear Because to a clear Why. 

L tT'a/tr. 

Callida junctura— Skilful arrangement. Ilor. 

Call me what instrument you will, though you 
fret me, you cannot play on me J/am., 

Ill 2 . 

Call not that man wretched who, whatever ills 
he suffers, has a child he loves .Southey, 

( oh tlOfft 

Call not the devil; he will come fast enough 
without. Pan I V. 

Call your opinions your creed, and you will 60 
change it every week. Make your creed 
simply and broadly out of the revelation of 
God, and you may keep it to the end P. 

Prooks. 

Calmness of will is a sign of grandeur. The 
vulgar, far from hiding their will, blab their 
wishes. A single spark of occasion dis¬ 
charges the child of passions into a thousand 
crackers of desire. J.anati r 
Calumnies are ^ sparkS* which, if you do not 
I blow them, will go out of themselves. Boer- 
\ haave. 

Calumny is like the wasp which worries you ; 
which it were best not to try to get rid of, 
unless you are sure of slaying it, for other¬ 
wise it will return to the charge more furious 
than ever ( hainfort 

Calumny will sear / Virtue itself, these shrugs, 
these hums and ha’s. If 'tntt rs Pale, 11 i 
Camelus desiderans cornua etiam aures per* 56 
didit— Tlie camel begging for hurnb was deprived 
of Ills cars as well Pt 

Campos ubi Troja fuit—The fields where Troy 
once stood. Lucan. 

Campus Martius—A place of military exercise 
i^iit. field of Mars). 

Canaille —The rabble Fr. 

Canam mihi et Musis—I will sing to myself and 
the Muses, i.c., if no one else will listen. Anon, 
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Can ** and " shall," well understood, mean the 
same thing- under this sun of ours. C arlyU. 

Can anybody remember when the times were 
not hard and money not scarce? or when 
sensible men, and the right sort of men, and 
the right sort of women, were plenfaful? 
Einefion 

Can ch’ abbaia non morde—A dog that barks 
does not bite. It Pr 

Can che morde non abbaia in vano—A dog that 
bites does not bark in v,un It Pt 

6 Can despots compass aught that hails their 
sway ? / Or call with truth one span of earth 
their own, / Save that wherein at last they 
crumble bone by bone ? Pyron 

Candida pax homines, trux decet ira feras — 
Widc-robcd pe.ice becomes men, ferocious anger 
only wild beasts. Oi'id. 

Candide et caute—Witb c andour and caution. M 

Candide et constanter--Witb candoui and con¬ 
stancy. ]^I. 

Candide secure—Honesty is the best policy M. 

10 Candidus in nauta turpis color mquons unda / 
Debet et a radus sideris esse niger—A fair 
compleMon is a disgrace in a s,ulor , be ought to 
be t.anned. fiom the spray of the sea and the lays 
of the sun. Ovtd. 

“Can do" is easy (easily; earned aboot. sS.. 
Pr. 

Candor dat viribus alas—Candour gives wings to 
strength M 

Candour ts the brightest gem of criticism. 
Dtsfaeli. 

Canes timidi vehemeiitius latrant quam mor¬ 
dent Cowardly dogs bark more \iolcntly'than 
they bite. Q Luit 

15 Cane vecchio non abbaia indarno —An old dog 
does not baik for nothing It Pt 

Can I choose my king ^ I can choose my King 
Popinjay, and play what farce or tragedy I 
may with him ; but he who is to be my ruler, 
whose will is iiigher than my will, was chosen 
for me in heaven. C arlyle. 

Canina facundia-'Dog (/.c., snailing) eloquence. 
Appttts 

Cams a non canedo— Dog is c.alled “ canis, from 
“non c.ino," not to sing / arm. 

Canis 111 praisepi— The dog in the manger (th.at 
would not let the ox cat the hay which lie could 
not cat luinselt) 

20 Cannon and firearms are cruel and damnable 
machines 1 believe them to have been the 
direct suggestion of the devil. Luiket 

Can stoned urn or animated bust / Back to 
its mansion call the fleeting breath ? / Can 
honour’s voice provoke the silent dust. / 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 
Gray. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, / 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, / 
Raxe out the written troubles of the brain ? / 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, / 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous 
stuff / Which weighs upon the heart ? Macb., 
V. 3 

Can such things be, / And overcome us like 
a summer's cloud, / Without our special 
wonder? Macb., ui. 4 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator — The 
penniless traveller will sing in presence of the 
robber. Juv. 


Can that which is the greatest -virtue in philo- 26 
Sophy, doubt be in religion, what we priests 
term it, the greatest of sins ? Bovre. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots ? Bible. 

Can there any good thing come out of Na¬ 
zareth? hatn >H,nl 

Cantilenam eandem cams— You are always sing¬ 
ing the same tunc, i e , harping un one theme. 

! er. 

Cant is properly a double-distilled lie, the 
second power of a he. ( a* I vie. 

Cant IS the voluntary overcharging or pro- 80 
longing of a real sentiment. Jlazhti 

Can wealth give happiness ? look around and 
see, / What gay distress I what splendid 
misery I / Whatever fortunes lavishly can 
pour, / The mind annihilates and calls for 
more. 1 'onttc:. 

Can we wonder that men perish and are for¬ 
gotten, when their noblest and most endur¬ 
ing works decay ? A ust niu^. 

“ Can you tell a plain man the plain road to 
heaven^’’—“Surely. Turn at once to the 
right, then go straight forward.’’ Bp. U 'ilhei- 
fotie 

Cad que muito ladra, nunca bom para a ca^a 
— \ dog tiiat barks much is never a good hunter 
Port Pr 

Capable of all kinds of devotion, and of all 26 
kinds of treason, raised to the second power, 
woman is at once the dehght and the terror 
of man A 7in> I 

Capacity without education is deolorable, and 
education without capacity is thrown away 
Saadi. 

Cap-a-pie—From hot-xd to foot Fr. 

Capias—A wnttoordci tbe sei/uieof adeiendant's 
person. /-. 

Capias ad respondendum—You may t.ike him to 
answer your t omplaiiit 

Capias ad satisfaciendum—You may lake lam 40 
to satisfy yout t laini 1 . 

Capiat, qui capere possit—Let him take who 

Capistrum mantale — The matrimonial halter 

/n7' 

Capitis nives — The snowy locks of the head 
Ilor. 

Capo gr asso, cervello magro—Fat head, lean 
brains It. Pi. 

Captivity is the greatest of all evils that can 46 
befall man. (-»vantt v. 

Captivity, / That comes with honour, is true 
liberty. Jlasstn^aei. 

Captum te nidore sum putat ille culinae—He 
tfiinks he has caught you with the sasourj smell 
of his kitchen y«7'. 

Caput artis est, decere quod facias—The chief 
thing in any’ art you may practise is that you do 
only the ont you aic fit for. Pi 

Caput inter nubiU condit -(Fame) hides her 
head amid the clouds. / iri 

Caput mortuum—The w orthkss remains; a ninny. 50 

Caput mundi—The head of the world, i.e., Rome, 
both ancient and modern. 

Cara al mxo cuor tu sei, / Cib ch’fe il sole agU 
occhi miei—Thou art as dear to my heart as the 
sun to my eyes. It. Pr. 
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Care, and not fine stables, makes a g-ood horse. 
Dan Df 

Care is no cure, but rather a corrosive. / For 
things that aie not to be remedied, i Jim. 

Ill s 

Care is taken that trees do not grow into the 
sky L^ofiht 

Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 

/ And whei care lodges, sleep will never he. 
A'ff/n anti !nl , ii. 2 
6 Care killed the cat. J'f 

Carelessness is worse than theft (J-nl Pr 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, / 
His pity gave ere charity began LroU- 
smith 

Care’s an enemy to life 'I'lve/ft!- ^ I ; 
Cares are often more difficult to throw off than 
sorrows the latter die with time, the foimer 
grow with it /tan I'.tu' 

10 Care that has enter’d once into the breast, ' 
Will have the whole possession ere it rest. 
Hat JoH’toti 

Caret It is u.uuinR. 

Caret initio et fine—It has neitliLr htgiiining nor 
end I 

Caret periculo, qui etiam cum est tutus cavet 
— lie IS not <:\p<)s(d to danger who, even when 
in safety, !■> on Ins guard lUtb Sir 
Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, < And 
ev »ry grin, so merry, draws one out If oicoi 
15 Care will kill a cat, but ye canna live without 

It Sf /’; 

Canca volontano non canca \ willing himlen 
is nil burden D J't 

Car il n'est si beau jour qui n’am^ne sa nuit 
'I'lieie IS no ilaj, hijwe\ti glutiou,, hut set, in 
night / i 

Caiior est xllis homo qnam sibi -M m is denci 
to them (/ t , the god ) than to liiiieelf /U7' 

Carl suntparentes, can liben, propaiqui, fami- 
liares , sed oinnes omnium cantates. patri.a 
una complexa est Dear me our ]> uent , ch u 
our rhililien, ourrel itivcs and our assoi i.ites, hut 
all oui affections foi all these are cinbraetd in 
oui affection foi mu n.itive 1 ind C.c 
20 Carmen perpetuuni primaque ongme mundi 
ad tempora nostra— A song for all ages, .ind 
fiom the fust oiigin ol the world to our own 
times J TtiH\/‘Ost ti /> t'v/ (K'ni 
Carmen triuni])hale \ song of ti iumji!i 
Carmina ml prosunt , nocutrunl rarimnaquon¬ 
dam iltymcs aie ol no u ,e , they onte 

wrought me hai m i —n/ 

Carmina spretaexolescun I , si irascare, agnita 
videntur Abuse if >ou slight 11 , will giaduallv 
diP .I VC ay , hilt if ymu show voiii self iiiit.ited, yam 
will he thought to li ive dcsci ved it /ai 

Carmine di superi placantur, carmine Mants 
—llie gods .ifiove and the gods below arc alikt 
propiimted liy song tJor. 

25 Carmine fit vivax virtus , expersque sepulcri, 
notitiam serm postentatis habet - I5y verse 
vutne IS made immoital; and, cjccmpt from 
buiial, obtains the homage of 1 emote posterity' 
07’ tl. 

Carpet knights Burton 

Carpe diem—Make a good use of the present. 
Ho>. 

Carry on every enterprise as if all depended 
on the success of it. Rtcheheu. 


Carte blanche— Unlimited power to set blank 

p.i]>cr) / r 

Car tel est votre plaisir—For such is our pleasure 30 
Fr. 

Casa hospidada, comida y denostada—A limisc. 

w'hifh IS fillc'd vvutli guests is both eaten up and 
spoken ill of S/ /V 

Casa mia, casa mia, per piccina die tu sia, tu 
mi sembri tiiia badia— Home, doai home*, small 
though thou he, thou art to me .1 palaee It. 

Pr 

Casar, casar, e qtie do governo ? - M.arrv, nnarry*, 

and wh.il of the man.igtment of tin house''' Port 
I'r 

Casar, casar, soa bem, e sabe mal - Marry’ing 
sounds wfll, 1 nr t istf , ill P.at Pt 
Cassis tutissima virtus—Vntuc is tlie safest 35 
helmet M 

Casta ad vinim matrona parendo imperat \ 
chaste w'lfc accjiiire, an iiifhieiue uv 11 liei liu* 
h.ind by oheving him L 

Casta moribus et intcgia piidore—Of driste 
morals .-uirl unhlemished modi 1 , Uu’t 


Cast all your cat cs on God , th it anchor holds 
/enn on 

Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever- 
living ever-woi king univei se It is a seid- 
gram that cannot die unnoticed to-clny. it 
will be found flourishing as a banyan-giove, 
pel haps, alas' as a hemlock forest, after a 
thousand years ( atiyii 
Cast him (a lucky fellow) into the Nile, and he 40 
will come up with a fish in his mouth i * a 


Castles in the air cost a vast deal to keep up 
lin/zt’e*- Lvtton 

Castor gaudet equis, ovo prognatus eodem 
Pugms— Castor delights in hoi , lit tli.u 
spning from the same egg, in boxing //c» 
Castrant alios, ut libros suos, per se graciles 
alicno adipe suffarciant—I Iil\ c.istiatc. th* 
hooks of olimrs, th.it llit v may slnll their own 
nntiirrdlj le.ui oiu , with their f.it. Jo’" n 
Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shall 
find it after many days. />/.'•/, 

Cast thy bread upon the waters , God will 45 
know of it, if the fishes do not. / 

Pr 


Casus belli — A taiisr for w.u , ongmallj, fortune 
of w.ir •• 

Casus quern saepe transit, aliquando invemt 

Misfoi tunc w ill somt tiiiiL 01 ollni ovcit.ikL him 
whom it has often passed by J'uf' S, / 

Casus ubique valet, semper tibi pendcat hamus. 

/ Quo miuime credas gurgite, piscis exit 
The rc* 1 SI opc for 1 li.un c cvi i yw here . li l ^ oi r 
hook lit nlvv.cy's hanging n ,nK Jn tin nldies 
whert you hast expect it, tin it* will lie .i fish 

(H'lit. 

Catalogue raisonne— A catalogue topically ar¬ 
ranged I’ r 

Catch as catch can. Anttochus I piphane^ 60 
Catching a Tartar, t.e , an adversary too strong 
for one. 

Catch not at the shadow and lose the sub¬ 
stance. Pr 

Catch, then, O catch the transient hour; / 
Improve each moment as it flies, / Life’s 
a short summer—man a flower— / He dies— 
alas 1 how soon he dies I Johnson. 
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Catholicism commonly softens, while Protes- 
taiitiMn btrenj^thc ns, the character , but the 
soitness of the one Oiten degenerates into 
weakinss, and the strength oi the other into 
hardness /<</>'. 

Cato contra muiidum—C .Uo agam-.t the world 
Cato esse, qnam viileri, bonus malcbat C no 
would latliLi liL good than serrii gt>od Sallust 
Cattiva h quella lana, che non si pud tingere— 

]! id tJic lIoiIi that won’t dye It J*r. 

6 Cattivo e quel sacco che non si puo rappezzare 

— Had Is tin sai 1- tliat won t j>atc h. It I'r 

Cattle go blindfold to the common to crop the 
wholesome lierbs. but man learns to r^stin- 
guish what IS wholesome (Hed) and what is 
poisonous (Gift) only by experience. A ul kert. 
Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas 
Tuss likes hbh, but does not care to wet her 
feet /> 

Causa causans '1 be C.iusi of < uises 
C.ii’sa kill t, vis est notissuna—The caii.e is 
liiddt II, bm IMC s'Kcl 1, < Mile.i' enough O"' li 
JO '^ruisa sine qua non - An indisj« nvabk t ondition 
L-ause and effect are two sides of one fact. 

I m IS,m 

Cause and effect, means and end, seed and i 
fruit, cannot be severed, for the effect ! 
alieady blooms in the -ause, the end pie- i 
exists m the me.uis, the fruit in the seed. I 
s,in I 

Cause ctlebre—\ tcUbiatcd trial or action at i 

k w. / > 1 

Caute, non ac-tnte Ca'Utouslv, not i r.iftdi. M 1 

li> C.i It on IS the p.i. .•-nt of safety f't . 

CenMo’is ai’f suspects the flattering form, and 
Oi. , ciedits what txpeiience tells /.'nnsrn ' 
Cautis pends piod sse nliornm soleiit - Pm- 
dint |iio)il( i.e ecii ic dv to j.iofii fi.-in the | 
« pci icm I s oi 11 h 1 s I' ' ! I 

Caiitus cnini iiii ‘r t ioveaia lupus acciOiterque ' 
/ Stispn os 1. . I. os, et optrt'.in ni.luus lia- ! 
mum lorl'fw r y W oU « 1 il t Is the ptilall, the I 
b iw k tlicsii |i(. id siuijc, and tlic lisb the con- 
. rah d tool hm 

Cav.illo uigrassalo lira calci \ boi c that is 

gl OW il i it k|l 1 1 I '/ 

20 C .ve ab hoiirne unius hbri—Brware of a in.m of 
o, bool r, 

Caveat actor---In tlir dorr hr on Ins guaid 

A. 

Caveat emptor— Let the bint r be on Ins guard 

Cave canem P.cw arc of the <log, 

Cavendo tutus S.ifl by caution d/, 

26 C.ive paratiis - Ho on gu.ird whde prepared 
M 

Caviare to the general. Il.ivt , ii .> 

Cease, every joy, to g’lmmei m my mmd, / But 
leave, oh 1 leave the liglit of hope behind I / 
What though uiy winged hours of bliss have 
been, / Like angel-vhsits, few and far be¬ 
tween ? ( (unpbi U 

Cease to lament for that thou canst <iot help, ' 
And study help for that which thor iaiiient st. 
y wo (/. nt 0/ ! i > , \\\ 1 

Cedant anna togae 1 et tiie iinht.ary yield to the 
I ivil pow'cr (I/f to the gow n) ( /c. 

80 Cedant carininibus reges, re^mqu? triumphi 
—Kings, and the triuinpiis of kings must yield 
to the power of song Otnd 


Cedat amor rebus; res age, tutus ens — Let 
love guc w ly to bu nness , gi\e alienlion to 
business, and you will be safe Ovid. 

Cede Deo— \ n iJ to (.ocl / 

Cede imllis—\ icld to nonr Jlf 

Cede repugnaiiti , cedeiido victor abibis—Yield 

10 5 our oppon* nt , by so doing >on will come off 
victui in the end f > "</ 

Cedite, Romani senptores , cedite. Gran—(jive 85 
place, >r l<om in writcis, give jikuc yc (.reel s 
(iioiiicdly applied to a pieiciiLious authoi). 

I 'ro/> 

Cednnt gi-aiu.ur'tici , vincuntur rhetores / 
Turba tacet J lie pi unm in m- pi\c w'lc , the 
rli< toiiciaiis aic bcalcn oh , .ill tlic a,scnil^l.igc is 
siicin Jt, ’ 

Ctla fera comme un coup d’epei dins I'eau — 

11 \. ill Ik all lo^l kd'olir (/o' lilt a swoid .trokc 
in the w if< t) I^T. I') 

Cela m echauffe la bile -Ihat sins up my bile 

Cela n’est p.i.s de moii ressort—Tiiat is not in 
my clcpaiinient, or line of things / ? 

Cela saute aux yeux—7 hat is tiiiitc cMdent 40 

( t Ic ijis to the eyes) I^t.Pr 

Cela va sans dire—ih.i.t i 5 a matter of course 
/ » 

Cela viendra — 7'h'il mil i ome sc.me day J ; 
Celebrity i., bi.t the candle-light which will 
sho V 7 <'' li man, lu-t m the least make him 
a better oi otuer man c 
Celebrity is the advantage of being known to 

E eople whom we don’t know, and who don't 
now us ' Itan/Unt 

Celcbiity is the chastisement of merit and the 46 
punishment ot talent t n n not t 
Celer et audax s \ ilt aiul d.u ing M 
Celer et fidelis bw ill and t.utldul 1 / 

Celerity is never more ndmired Than by the 
negligent An. y. m 7 

Cels.-e graviore ci'u Decidunt turres—Ixifty 
tow 11 s udl w nil n > otdiii 11 \ ei ish //i>> 

Celui est honimc de bien qui est homme de 50 
biens- lie is I gouil nuin who is a ina’i ol goods. 

I 7 /b 

Cclui-la est le mienx servi, qui 11 a pas besoin 
de mettre Ijs mams ties auties au bout de 
ses bras -lie 1 !><. u st*r\ctl w.i.. bis no need 
to put oilur p<<>i>les holds .n tie tml of bis 
.11 ms konsMtii 

Celui qui a gi.in'l sens salt beaucoiip—A m.in 
of l.ir.,c iiitelb.;! in e kin'Ws a de.il I au- 

vrnaix,ui. 

Celui qui aiine mieux «?es tiesors qne ses amis, 

[ merit.' de n etie aime de pe soniie- lie* who 

I lo\ es Ills w c ill II bell 1*1 ilii'ilii. liiiiiiU does not 

distice-to be luxeii l.% .ui\ one it Pf 
Celui qu( devoie la substance du paiivre, y 
trouve a la fin im os qui I’etrangle- 1 le- w ho 
dt \ouis the sub i.iin » ol tin poor w ill in the end 
lind a bone in it to t b<il e liiin Fi Pt 
Ccliii qui est sur epaules d’nn geaiit voit plus 55 
loin one celui qui le porte— lie- who is on the 
sliouldtts of .1 giant sics failiter than be does 
who c trues bun It Pt 

Celui qui veut, celui-la pent—The man w ho wills 
Is the 111.111 w'lio c.in ht 

Ce ne sont pas les plus belles qui font les 
gratides passions—It is not the most beautiful 
women that inspire the gieatest passion. Fr 
Pr. 
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Ce n’est pas etre bien aise qtie de ri e—Laugh¬ 
ing is not al\v»iys an indt.x oi a mind at ease 
y r 

Ce n’est qiip le premier pas qui coiite It is 

only the hist step that is difi'n-ult (/// costs) 

/r. 

Censor montm— C ensor of inonK and public con¬ 
duct 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the pubhc 
for being: eminent S-.vijt 
5 Cent ans n'cst g-iiere, mais jamais c’cst bean- 
coup - A liiindrtd ^ < .us ibiioi imuli, but “lu vt i 
is a lung while l<r Pr 

Cento earn di pension, non pagr.ranno un' 
oncia dl dcblto A )mndi«d cailh)ads of can 
w ill not jiav an ouiu’c ol di t>t Jt J'> 

Cent 'ore di mabnronia non pagano nn quat- 
trino dl’ dt bito \ Inindn d bouis of \evaiiua 
will not p i^y one i ii thiii<> of debt It J'? 

Centum doctam hoiniiium consiha sola haec 
devincit dea / Fortuiui I Ins pudde.,, 1 oi- 
tnne, iingk-h.iti<Ud, fiusliat«s the plans of a 
hundrid Itsirin d men J'laut 

Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut—What woman 
will,, l.od will, n Pr 

10 Ce qui fait qu’on n'cst pas content de sa con¬ 
dition, e’est I'u’ee chiincuciue qu’on forme 
du boiiheur d’ai trui -Whai md.c, us di,i.>n 
lontcd willi our Lunditiun is llic ab'^urdlv tv- 
aggtiakd idc.i we lut\e <>1 tin li.tppiiicsb of 
others J, r, 

Ce qu’il nous faut pour vamcre, e’est de 
I’audacc, cncoie dc I'audace, tonjouis de 
I’audatel In oulci ti> ron()iu i, w h it wi need 
is to clan, still to dare, and always to dale 
Danion 

Ce qui manque aux oratciirs en profondenr, / 
Ils vous le donn nt en longueur \\ liar uiatois 
want in depth, they maki uj) to juu in length. 
Ah'tit/ 'tqu't u 

Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d’etre dit, on le 
chante - Wh.d is not wor'h llie tiuuliU of Ik mg 
said, in.iy p.rst, otT scry f.iirly when it is sung 
Ju tutmarrt a s 

Ce qui siiffit ne fut jamais pen—AVliat is enough 
was ne\er a sni.rll qiiaiuitj / f /’/ 

16 Ce qui vieiit de la flute, s’en ret urne au tam¬ 
bour—What IS eai ned by the fife goes bar k to 
the drum, c.i'-ily g<jlu ti, easily gone J't J'? 

Cc qu'oii appiend au beiceau dure jusqu’au 
tombeau —What is learned ni the cradle lasts 
till the gr ivr J't It 

Ce qu’oii fait mainienant, on le dit; et la cause 
en est bien excusable ; on fait si peu de chose 
- Whalevt r we do now -a-days, wc spc.ik of , and 
the reason is tins it is so very little we do. 
/r 

Cercato ho semjire solitaria vita / (Le rive 11 
saniio, e le canipagne e i boschi)— I have 

ahvay's sought a solitaiyhfe (Hierivci hanks 
anti the open fields and the gioves know' it ) 

Ceremonies are different in every country, 
but true pohteness is everywhere the same. 

i,oUt%niith 

SOCeiemony is necessary as the outwork and 
defence of manners Chesttrfit U 

Ceremony is the invention of wise men to keep 
fools at a distance. Steele 

Ceremony keeps up all things; 'tis like a penny 
glass to a rich spirit or some excellent water, 
without it the water were spilt, the spirit j 
lost. Seldcn, i 


Ceremony leads her bigots forth, / Pr^ared 
to fight for shadows of no worth; / While 
truths, on which eternal things depend, / 
Find not, or hardly find, a single friend! 

I urt'/r# 

Ceremony was but devised at first ' To set a 
gloss on faint deeds . . . / But where there 
is tine friendship, there needs none. /////<»» 

O/ ^ / ’’/reVA, 1 2 

Cereus in vitiiim flecti, moiiitoribus asper— 25 
(N oiith), pli ihle as W'ax to v'lie, obstinate under 
ii-piool. Jlon 

Cernlt omnia Deiis vindex—God as avenger sees 

a'l thim-.s M. 

Ceita amittimus dum incerta petimus—We lose 
things cert.un in pin suing tilings iin< ertain 
Plant 

Cert.am defects are necessarv to the existence 
of the mdividual It woulu be paiiilul to us 
if our old friends laid aside ceitaiii pecu- 
liaiities. Goitht. 

Cci tarn it IS thal there is no kind of affection 
so purely angeln as that of a fv.ther to a 
daughter. In love to o'lr wives theie is 
desire, to our sons, ambition, hut to our 
daughter> there is something wluch there 
are no words to express. 

Certe ignoratio futurorum malorum ntdiiis est 80 
quam scientia- It is more .idvaiu.i'.M ous n.u to 
know than to know the evils that an. comiiig 
upon Us Cl. 

Ceitioiari—lo order the record fiom an inferior 
to a superior eoiut J 

Cot turn est quia impossibile est—1 am sure of 
It 1 k« line It Is inipo' ilile Jitt 

Certtim pete finem- - Aim at a detinue end At. 

Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away. 

J>} T on 

Ces discours sont fort beaux dans un Hvre - All 85 

I til it woiiUl he vtr^ fine in .i iiook, i i , in theory', 

Imt not m jit'iriii e. Po/tiau 

Ces malheureux rots / Doiit on dit tant de mal, 
out du bon quelquefois—Those nnn.ippv 1 ini,s, 
of whom so iiiiich tvil is s.iil 1, have tJieir good 
qualities at times. Amlr/eux. 

Ce sont les passions qui font et qui defont tout 
—Jt IS the passions that do and that undo eveiy- 
tliing J^ontentllc. 

Ce sont toujours les aventuriers qui font de 
grandes choses, et non pas les souverams 
des grandes empires^ li is alw.iys adw ntuie*rs 
whodogieat things, not the sovereigns of great 
empiies AfoTiitsqweu. 

Cessaiite causa, cessat et effectus—When the 

eause IS removed, the effect must re.ise a'so Loir. 

Cessio bonorum— A sunender of all one’s pro- 40 
perty' to ere .ilors Scots Pazu. 

C’est-a-dlte— That is to say / r. 

C’est dans les grands dangers qu’on voit les 
grands courages—It is amid great penis we 
see hiaveheaits. Pe^TitiTii 

C’est double plaisir de tromper le trompeur— 

It is a ilouble pleasure to deceive the deceiver. 

Ln Font 

C’est fait de lui—It Is all over with him Fr. 

C'est la grande formule moderne: Du travail, 45 
toujours du travail, et encore du travail— 
Tlie grand m,axun now-a-days is' To work, 
always to work, and still to work. Gambetia. 

C’est la le diable—There’s the devil of if, i.e^ 
there lies the difficulty. Fr, 
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C’est la prosperite qui donne des amis, c’est 
I’adversite qm les 6 prouve—li is prosperity 
that gives us fuends, adversity that proves them. 

C’est le chemin des passions qui m’a conduit 
a la philosoph le Ills by niy passions 1 liavt, 
been fed to plnlosopliy Ki>u\seau 
C’est le commencement de la fin - It is tbt 
beginning of the end TaliLyranii on the JIun- 
dred Dnys 

C’est le crime qui fait honte, et non pas I’echa- 
faud -It is the crime, not the boaffold, whuh is 
the disgrai e. Cot m itlr. 

6 C’est le geai pare des plumes du paon— Ht is j 
the jay decked \\ ilh the pea< oek s fealliers. / t 
C'est le ton qui fait la musique —In music every¬ 
thing depends on the tone > /V. 

C'est le valet du diable, il fait plus qu’on ne lui 

Ol donne -lietclio does more than he li bid i^ 
the devil s \alel Jr I'r. 

C’est rimagiiiation qui gouverne le genre 
huiiiain 1 lie Inim in race is governed by its 
iinagin.iiion, h ix/>on on 

C'est partout comme cher nous—It is tvery- 
wiieu llie same as iniong ouis« l\es Jr /V 

10 C'est pou que de cotii ir , il faut partir a point - 
It is not enough to run, one mua set out iii time. 

I r. J't. 

C'est plus qu’un crime, c’est une faute — It is 
woise ill 111 .1 eriiiie , it is .i bluiidei J o.n hi. 
C’est posseder les biens que de savoir s*'^n 
passer— lo know how to disjKiisc with thing:> 
is to possess them. /\ii,natd 
C’est son cheval de bataiUe— That is his forte 

{ht war-hois() Jr 

C’est trop aimer qiiand on en meurt—It Is loving 
too mill h li) die ol 1'>\ nig Jt I'r 

U C’est une autre chose— That’s another matter. 

J^r, 

C’est une grande folie de vouloir etre sage 
tout seul—It s a gieat fully to wish to he wise 
all alone, /..a A oc/n 

C’est une grande mis&re que de n’avoir pas 
assez d'espnt pour bien parler, ni assez de 
jugement pour sc taire —It is a git u misfi i- 
tune not to h .vc enough of ability to spt.ik well, 
nor sense enough to hold ones tongue. X.r 
Jir u\ui 

C’est un zero en chiffres—He is a mere cipher. Fr 
Cet annual est tre i iiiechant: / Quand on 
I’attaqug, il se defenn—lhat animal is ver> 
vicious , It di fi lids it-solf if 30 U . 1 tl .11 k It. I’r, 

20Ceteris paribus Other things being equal 

Ceterum censeo —Hut my decided opinion is. 

( ato 

Cet homme va a bride abattue— That man goes 
at full speed (A A with loose rein-.). J t J'/ 

Ceux qm parlcnt beaucoup, ne diseiit jamais 
rien—Tlmse w ho tali, imu h never s.i) anything 
worth listening to. lloih au. 

Ceux qui s'appliquent trop aux petites choses 
devienneiit ordmairemeut incapables des 
grandes—Those who OI eupy their minds too 
much with small matters generally become in¬ 
capable of great, l.a Koihe. 

16 Chacun a sa marotte—Every one to his hobby. 
hr. Fr. 

Chacun a son gout—Every one to his taste. Fr, 
Chacun a son metier, et les vaches seront bien 
garddes —Let every one mind his own business, 
and the cows will be well eared for. Fr. Fr. 


Chacun cherche son seniblable—Like .seeks like. 

J^r Fr 

Chacun dit du bien de son coetir et personne 
n’en ose dire de son esprit— Is very one speaks 
Well of his he lit, but no one d ires boast of his 
wit. La Focni 

Chacun doit balayer devant sa propre porte— 8f 
1 -v* r>l)ixly ought to sweep before his Own door. 

J'r. J’r. 

Chacun en particulier peut tromper et etre 
trompe ; personae n’a tioiiipe tout le monde, 
et tout le moude 11 ’a trompe personne— 
Individii.ils III iv del uve anil ne dei eivi d ; no 
one has deceived cviry one, and every one h.is 
deceived no one Jimi/iour s. 

Chacun n'est pas aise qui danse - Not tveiy one 
w'ho d.uiees is haiijiy. It J't 
Chacun porte sa croix— Eveiy one bears las 

eioss. Lr 

Chacun pour soi et Dieti pour tons—Every one 
for liini'-clf and (^od foi all J r J‘r 
Chacun tire 1 eau a son moulin — Every one 35 
draws the vvati r to his own null J-r J'r 
Chacun vaut son prix— Every man lias hi& value. 

J r Ft 

XaXtvd T& KaXd —What is excellent is diffieult. 
Chance corrects us of many faults that reason 
would not know how to correct. La KoLtu 
Chance generally favours tlie iirucleiit Joul> r t 
Chance is but the pseudonym of God for those 40 
particular cases which He does not choose 
to subscribe openly with His own sign- 
manual. t a A ria<;i 

Chance is the providence of adventurers. 

■«. 

Chance will not do the work: / Chance sends 
the breeze, / But if the pilot slumber at the 
helm, / The very wind that wafts us towards 
the port 1 May dash us on the shelves. Scott. 
Chances, as they are now called, I regard as 
guidances, and even, if lightly understood, 
commauds. which, as far as I have read 
history, the best and siiicerest men think 
piovicfential. A’//of n. 

Change is inevitable 111 a progressive country 
—IS constant. 1 >ii t u, it 

Change of fashions is the tax which industry 46 
imposes on the vanity of the iich. Lmim- 
f. rt 

Changes are lightsome, an’ fules are fond o 
them. At. J'r. 

Change yourself, and your fortune will change 
loo J'ort J'r. 

Chansons-a-boire—Pi inking-songs. /> r. 

Chapeau bas— Hats off J’t 

Chapelle ardente—riace wdiere a dead body lies 50 
la slate. I' r. 

Chapter of accidents. Cht sit r/it Id. 

Chaque age a ses plaisirs, sou esprit, et ses 
mceurs - Every age has its pEasiaes, its style 
of wit. and its pei iihar manners Bodeau 

Chaque branche de nos connaissances passe 
[ successiveniciit par trois itats theoretiques 
• differents I'etat th^ologique, ou fictif, I’etat 
I m^taphysiqne, ou abstrait; I'etat scienti- 
I lique, ou positif— E.irh department of know¬ 
ledge passes in succcs!»ion through three different 
theoretic stages : the thcologic st.age, or fn ti* 
tioub; the metaphysical, or abstract; the scien¬ 
tific, or positive. A. Comte, 
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Chaque domain apporte son pain— Every to- 

moriow ‘•tifiplics Us own loaf h > 

Chaque instant de la vie est un pas vers la 
mort—r,.i( h niotiieiu of life i& one £>tcp ncaici 
death ( i>rne lie 

Chaque medaille a son revers—E\eiy medal has 

Its reverse J’r Pt 

Chaque potier vante sa pot !■ very pottei cracks 
up his own \ esscl h> I’r 
5 Char-a-baiics A pleasure car Ar 

Character gives splendour to youth, and awe 
to wrinkled skin and g:rey hairs. / > 


\ Charms which, like flowers, lie on the surface 
j and always glitter, easily produce vanity; 

! whereas other excellences, which lie dt ep 
j like gold and are di.-t overed with difficulty, 
leave then possossois modest ai.d pioad. 
Jean }\iul 

Charta non erubescit — A doevnneut docs not 
hlush Pr 

Chasse cousin 1’ ul w iiu- / > , sm ]i ns was givt n 3fi 
to juKu itlalioiis tu di i\( till 111 <.>il 7/ 

Chassez le natrrel, il revient au g.ilop- l )ti\c 
out N.Uuic, slic 1 . 1) u 1 oil joii 111 a line J ) 

, -.nn Jli > 


Character is a fact, and that is much in a 
wot Id of pretence and concei.sion. /. 

Auo t 

Character is a perfectly educated wdl Xo7uih\ 

Character is a lesetved force which acts 
directly by presence and without means. 

Ltnt ru>n 

to Character is a thing- that will take care of 
itself. / Cr Jlvltaml 

Character is centrality, the impossibihty of 
being displaced or overset. I nu > \ <n 

Character is higher than intellict Thinking 
is the function, living is the liinctioiiary. 
Etn 

Character is impulse reined down into steady 
coiitiiiuaiice C il l'a>Khu^\t 

Character is the result of a syi.tem of stereo¬ 
typed principles H unt 

16 Character is the spiritual body of the person, 
and represents the indivul lalisation of v tal 
experience, the conversion of unconscious 
things into self-conscious men M’iuij.t. 

Charactei is victory organised Aa/'oUon 

Character is what Nature has engraven on us , 
can we then efface it I oitmn 

Characters are tleveloped, and never change. 
/ h t; aeli 

Character teaches over our head, above our 
wills Fmet x n 

30 Character wants room . must not be crowiled 
on by persons, nor b<^ ludged of from glimpses 
got in the press ol affairs or a few occasions. 
Kiner^on 

Charbonnier est maitre chez soi A calheaver’s 

housf IS his (.asilc 

Charge, Chester, charge 1 On, Stanley, on!/ 
Were the last words of Marmi.m 'xe// 

Charge d'affaires—A suhoidinate diplomuist 
Er 


Chaste as the icicle / That’s ciiided by tlie 
frost from puiest snow, / And hangs on 
Diaus temple ((■;,■> \ , 

Chastise the good, and he wnl <'inw better; 
chastise the bad, and he wul woise. 

P 7V 

Chastity is like an icicle; if it once melts, 
that’s the last of it. /’?. 

Chastity is the b‘nd that holds together the 40 
sheaf of ail holy affections and unties. 

/ ,ntt 

Chastity, lost c.ice, cannot be recalled , it goes 
only once, i ivtu 

Chateaux en Espagne. (’asiUs to llir .or {lit, 
<.a.stlcs III Sp.iiii) hr 

Chat echaude craint I’eau froide— A scalded cat 
ilieails cold w.itrr /’ i't 

Cheapest is the dearest. Pr 

Che dornie coi cam, si leva colle pnlci - Those 46 
who sleep with dogs wilJ ii,<_ ujj wu'i Ilea-. it 

Cheerfulness is health; the opposite, niclau- 
choly, IS disease. Hahlufton 

Cheerf^ulness is just as natural to the heait 
of a man in strong health as colour tu lus 
cheek. Pupkin. 

Cheerfulness is the best promoter of l»ealth, 
and is as fnendly to the mind as to the body. 

Atiin\oft 

Cheei fulness is the daughtei of employment. 
Pr Hojne 

Cheerfulness is the heaven under which every- 50 
thing but poison thrives. Je m J'aui 

Cheerfulness is the very flower of health. 

S< ho/enkauer. 

Checifulness opens, like,^pring, all the blo*-soms 
of the inward man. Jtnn J'aiu 

Cheese is gold in the morning, silver at m.d- 
day, and lead at night Pr 


Charity begins at hame, but shouldna end 
there. St P? 

5 Charity begins at home. Pr 
Charity draws down a blessing on the chari¬ 
table Le Saf'c 

Charity gives itself rich , cuvetoiisness hoards 
itself poor (.,c> 77 

Charity is the scope of all God’s commands. 

St i Ury^osioju 

Chanty is the temple of which justice is the 
foundation, but you can’t have the top with¬ 
out the bottom Ku\A/n 

10 Charity shall cover the multitude of sins St 
Pett r 

Charm'd with the foolish whistling of a name. 

C tnviev 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the 
soul. Ptf^. 


Chef de cuisine—A head-cook, hr 
Chef-d’oeuvre A m.isierpiece hJ. 55 

Chemin de fer -'I he iron wiy, the r.'iilway. Fr 
Che ne puo la gatta se la massaia ^ matta - 
How ran the c:vl lielp it if the ni.iid isfiKil (enough 
to leave things in her way)"'’ It Pt 
Che quegli e tra gh stolti bene abbasso, / Che 
senza distinzion afferma o niega, / Cosi nell* 
un, come nell’ altro passo lie who without 
discrimination aniims or demt-s, r.anks lowest 
among the foolish ones, and tins in either rase, 

* c , in denying as well .as affirming Dunte 
Chercher a connaitre, e’est cherclier a douter 
—lo seek to know is to seek occasion to doubt. 
hr 

Che Sara, sara—What will be, will be. M. 60 
Chevalier d’industrie—One who lives by jiei sever¬ 
ing fraud (/// a knight of industryX hr. 
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Chevaux de frise~A defence of spikes 
cavtlr> Ir 

Chewing: the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 

.Ji J LiKt //, 1\ ! 

Chew the cud of politics, ’wf' ft 

CIu altri {findica, be toiidaiina \A'lioso judges 

ot In rs ( i) iiK Him liiiiistll ,i y’/ 

5 Chi ama, crede—lie wild loves, believes It Pr 
Chi aina, qual cln muore Non ha da gire al 
Ciel d.il luundo alti' ale IK \\Im l<*\c ns well 
.IS lu* u lit) dn n< »ils im ot lu r v\ ing by bn b to 
so II (loiii i_.u til lo lu i\'‘i Mhh.tel tio 
Chi ania, teiiie Ht. w h.i loves, fc .us. It P> 

Cm asino e, e cervo esser si crede, al saltar 
del fo .so se ii avvedt* lie who is an .a.s and 
thinks hr i- a st ig, will find Ins eiior ulien he 
luis to U ip a du( h it i',. 

Chi compra ciO p.ngrar non piio, vende cio chc 
non vnolf lie who hu\" v uu h** c iniiot p 
foi, s. lU wh.il hr lain uoiihl tiot // /V 

iO Chi compra ha bisotnio dt cent occhi Ik who 
lni> s inpiirc , an huiidiid I ^I Ji P> 

Chi compra terra, compra gfuena—Who bu^s 
land, buv w u It Pt 

Chi con rocclno ve le, di cuor crede—*se» mg is 
htli(\itig(, / Ik. mho e<- \mi1i the «.>c believes 
with tlu hr u t) It pr 

Chi da il siio inanzi morire s’apparecchia assai 
pat ire lb w ho giM s of In. wm ilth h» f >ie djing, 
j)i I'li.aies liimsclf to mllei nmt li It Pr 
Chi dinanzi mi pinge, di dictro mi tinge— lie 
who punts me heloM , hlaekens me behind Jt 


Chi ha paura del diavolo, non fa roba— He who 
has a diead ot the devil docs not grow neb It. 

Pt. 

Chi ha sanita h ricco, e non lo sa—He who has SO 
good health is iieh, and does not know il It 
Pi 

Chi ha sospetto. di rado e in difetto—He who 
suspeet. IS seldom at fault It Pr 

Chi ha tempo, non aspetti tempo—He who has 
time, let him not w Ut tor lime 

Childhood and youth see all the world m per¬ 
sons l.trui \i>n 

Cluldliood has no forebodings . but then it is 
soothed by no memories ot outlived sorrow. 
(rtort^e f.hot 

Childhood is the sleep of reason. Rou\%cau Si 

Childhood itself is scarcely more lovely than 
a cheerful, kindly, sunshiny old age Mrs 

t hiU 

Chddhood often holds a truth in its feeble 
finger. which the grasp of manhood cannot 
retain, and which it is the pride of utmost 
age to recover Rush in 

Childhood shows the m.tn, as morning shows 
the day. Union 

Childhood, who like an April morn appears, 
Sunshine and ram, hopes clouded o’er with 
fears i hurt lull 

Childien always turn toward the light. Hare 40 

Children and chickens are always a-picking. 

Children and drunk people speak the truth. 


16 Chi due padioni ha da servire, ad uno ha da 
meiitire - ho'-o m.im . iwu ma.leis must he to 
ou> of till m It Pi 

Cln e rausa del suo mal, pianga se stesso— He 

who IS the LULi I- of l.is ovti misforlutiLs may 
bew ul itiem luma 11 li /'> 

Chi edifica, sua I orsa punfica—He who build*; 
tie 11 , hi, purse It Pi 

Chien sur son fumier est hardi—A dog is bold 
on hi, own liuuglnll It P> 

Chi erra nelle decine, erra nolle migliaja He 
who oils vu ilic toils, til, in 1 ill lhuu,ands It 

Pi 

20 Chiesa libera iii hbero stato—A fice ihurch in 

a fiio si III. ( a o'if 

Chi fa il conto senza I’oste, gli convien farlo 
due volte--He vilio n ikons without his host 
must ici koii ag nil It Pi. 

Cln fa quel ch' e’ puo, non fa mat bene—He who 
does all 111 i.m do iiovci does well It Pt 
Chi ha capo di cera non vada al sole -Lot not 
him whose head i, ol wax walk, in tiic sun. It 
Pr 


Children and fools speak the truth. Pr 

Children are certain sorrows, but uncertain 
joys. Pan Pt 

Children are the poor man’s wealth Dan Pt 4S 

Children are very nice observers, and they 
will often perceive your slightest defects. 
lu'iiflon 

Children blessings seem, but torments are, / 
When young, our folly, and when old, our 
fear. (>tway 

Chddren generally hate to be idle , all the care 
IS then that their busy humour should be con¬ 
stantly employed m something of use to them. 
Locke. 

Chddren have more need of models than of 
critics. Jt ubert 

Chddren have scarcely any other fear than 50 
that pioduced by strangeness Jean Paul 

Children, like dogs, have so sharp and fine a 
scent, that they detect and hunt out every¬ 
thing—the bad betore all the rest. G 'ct/u 

Children of night, of indigestion bred ( hurchtll 
of dreams 


Chi ha danari da buttar via, metta gh operaj, 
e non vi Stia- He who h.is money to M|ii.imlei. 
let him employ woikmeii anti nut st.uid by them 
It. Pi 

85 Chi ha denti, non ha pane . e chi ha pane, non 
ha denti- lie who has teeth is witliout bretd, 
and he who lias hre.id is witliout teeth It Pt 

Chi ha, ^—He w'ho has, is 

Chi ha I’anior nel petto, ha lo sprone a' fianchi 
— He who has love in his heart has spurs in his 
sides It Pr 

Chi ha lingua m bocca, pu6 andar per tutto— 
He who has a tongue in ins head can travel all 
the world over. It. Pr. 


Children of wealth or want, to each is given / 
One spot of green, and all the blue of heaven 
Holmes. 

Children see in their parents the past, they 
agam in their children the future , and if we 
find more love in parents for their children 
than m children for their parents, this is sad 
indeed, but natural. Who does not fondle 
his hopes more than his recollections ? C i'A m 

Children should have their times of being off 66 
duty, like soldiers. Rusrctn. 

Children should lau^h, but not mock; and 
when they laugh, it should not be at the 
weaknesses and the faults of others. R utktn. 
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Children suck the mother when they are young, 
and the father when they are old. I'r 
Children sweeten labours, but they make mis¬ 
fortunes more bitter, liaion 
Children tell m the highway what they hear 
by the fireside /’->// /V 
Children think not of what is past, nor what is 
to come, but enjoy the present time, which 
few of us do. La B? uyet e 
6 Chi lingua ha, a Roma va— 11c who has a tongut 
may go to Rome, i.c , may go anywhere It 
Pr 

Chi nasce bella, nasce maritata— She who i' 
born a beMUt\ is born nru iied // /V 
Chi niente sa, di mente dubita -He who knows 
notiimg, doubts nothing It Pr. 

Chi non da fine al pensare, non da principio al 
fare -He who is m vrr done with thinking nevei 
gets the length of doing // P>. 

Chi non ha ciiore, abbia gambe—He who has 
no courage should have legs (to run) It J'> 

10 Chi non ha, non e —He who has not, is not It 
Pr 

Chi non ha piaghe, se ne fa— lie who has no 
worries makes himself some It Pr 
Chi non ha testa, abbia gambe - 11« who has no 
bi.iins slionld liavc legs It, /’/. 

Chi non istima vien stimato— To distegaid is to 
win regard It Pr 

Chi non piio fare come voglia, faccia come puo 

— Hew ho e.innot do as lie wouhl, must «lo .is he 
can It P> 

15 Chi non sa fingere, non sa vivere—lie that 
knows not liow' to disstmiilc knows not how to 
live It Pr 

Chi non vede il fondo, non pass! I’acqua—Who 
sets not tile hotlom, let him not attempt to w.ide 
the water It P> 

Chi non vuol servir ad un sol signor, a molto 
ha da servir- Hew h<^ w ill not sei ve one iiuisler 
will have to servt ni.iny. It Pr 
Chi offeiide, non perdona mai —He who offends 
you ne\ei forgives yon It J’r. 

Chi oiTende scrive nella reiia, chi h offeso nel 
marmo— He wdio oflciuls writes on saml , he 
who is offended, on m.irblc Jt I'r 
20 Chi parla semina, chi tace raccoglie— Who 
yieaks, sows, who keeps silenee, re.ips It 

Chi pierha leone in assenza suol temer del topi 
in presenza— He w'ho takes a lion far off will 
shudder at a mole f lose by It Pr 
Chi piu sa, meno crede— Who knows most, be¬ 
lieves least It Pr 

Chi piu sa, meno parla —Wlio knows most, says 
least It. Pr 

Chi sa la strada, puo andar di trotto — He who 
knows the road eaii go at a trot. It Pr 
25 Chi sa poco presto lo dice — He wbo knows little 
quickly tells it It Pr 

Chi serve al commune serve nessuno-~He who 
serves the public serves no one It Pr 
Chi si afToga, s’attaccherebbe a’ rasoj—A drown¬ 
ing man would catch at r.a/ors It Pr. 

Chi si fa fango, il porco lo calpestra—He who 
makes himself dirt, the swine will tread on him 
It Pr. 

Chi si trova senz’ amici, b come un corpo senz’ 
anima—He who is w'uhout friends is like a body 
without a soul. /t. Pr, 


Chi sta bene, non si muova —Let him who is M 

well off rem.un wliere he is It Pr 

Chi tace coufessa — Silence is tonfession. It 
J'r 

Chi t'ha offeso non ti perdonera mai- He who 
h.is offended you will never loigi\c you. It. 

I'r. 

Chi troppo abbraccia nulla stringe— He wh* 
grasps at too much holds fast nothing It Pr 
Chi tutto vuole, tutto perde— Covet all, lose all 
It Pr 

Chivalry was founded invariably by knights 36 
who were content all their lives with tiieir 
horse and armour and daily bread. Rusk n 
Chi va piano, va sano, chi va saiio va lontano 
lie who goes softly goes safely, and he wiio 
goes safelj goes far It Pr 
Chi va, vuole , chi mand.a, non se ha cura— He 
wdio goes hinisell, ni' ans it , he w ho sends another 
does not < iie It P} 

Chi vuol deir acqua chiara, vada alia fonte— 

He who w.lilts till watei pure must go to the 
spiing-he.nl It P> 

Chi vuol esser mai servito tenga assai famiglia 
—Let him who wouhl be ill scived keej) plenty 
servants It /V 

Cht vuol tl lavoro mai fatto, paghi innanzi 40 
tratto 11 >ou wish your woik ill done, jiay 
lielorehand It Pr 

Chi vuol presto e ben, faccia da se — He who 
wishes .1 thing done quieklj and well, must do 
It hiiiisell /. Pr 

Choose a good mothei's daughter, though her 
father were the devil, i.an Pr. 

Choose always the way that seems the best, 
however tough it may be. Custom will 
render it easy and agreeable. P\ tha^^oras 
Choose an author as you choose a friend. Lari 

<l/ Ro\( ormnon 

Choose thy speech, (tael Pr 45 

Choose your wife as you wish your children 
tube, i.tvl Pr 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure / Thrill 
the deepest notes of woe. hun.i, 

Chose perdue, chose connue A thing lost is 
a thing known, ? r., valued Lr Pr 

t6 t eiwLiv TToWd Kal ra Kalpia —- 
Voluhiliiy of speech and pertnnncv are some¬ 
times very diffeient Ttinigs I,o/’Iuk ti \ 

Christen haben keine Nachbarn- ChnsinanslO 

have no neighhours ticr Pr 
Christianity has not yet penetrated into the 
whole heart of Jesus. A mu I 
Christianity appeals to the noblest feelings of 
the human heart, and these are emotion and 
imagination. .Shorthoitsc. 

Christianity has a might of its own ; it is raised 
above all philosophy, and needs no support 
therefrom, i.octhe 

Christianity has made martyrdom sublime and 
sorrow triumphant. ( hafitn 
Christianity is a religion that can make men 65 
good, only if they are good already. Ilegil 
Christianity is salvation by the conversion of 
the will, humanism by the enlightenment of 
the mind. A mu I 

Christianity is the apotheosis of grief, the 
marvellous transmutation of suffering into 
triumph, the death of death and the defeat 
of sm. Amiel. 
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Christianity is the practical demonstration 
that holiness and pity, justice and mercy, 
may meet together and become one in man 
and m God. A mtel. 

Christianity is the root of all democracy, the 
highest fact in the rights of men. Ntnuiii^ 
Christianity is the worship of sorrow. Goethe 
Christianity’s husk and shell / Threaten its 
heart like a blight. ( / /> ) Setlnh 
5 Christianity teaches us to love our neighbour. 
Modern society acknowledges no neighbour. 
Distut 1. 

Christianity, which is always true to the heart, 
knows no abstract virtues, but virtues result¬ 
ing from our wants, and useful to all c hateuu- 
/oiau.i 

Christianity without the cross is nothing. »/' 
It t 

Christians have burnt each other, quite per¬ 
suaded Tliat all the apostles would have 
done as they did \ 

Christ IS not valued at all, unless He is valued 
above all. St uu 

10 Chiist left us not a system of logic, but a few 
simple truths Ji A Itayiton 
Christmas conies but once a year. /V 
Christ never wrote a tract, but He went about 
doing good J/i’Uin M uiH 
Christ's truth itself may yet be taught ' With 
something of the devils spirit. (J A) Sit- 

A >/i 

Churches are not built on Christ’s principles, 
but on His tiupes 1 //ur^on, 
iS Cl-devaiit- 1 m im.t / r 

Cieco e 1 occhio, se I'animo h distratto—The e^e 
sets notliiMC II liii* muni is disti.icicd. Jt /'* 
Ciencia es locura si buon senso no la cura - 

know kiigi Is uf litile usi if It is nut undti tiie 
linn. Hull of giHvl Sense .S/ /V 
Cl-git H. re lies Ir 

Cinen gloria sera venit-Glory tomes too late 
to one 111 tlie dust ALt) > 

20 Cio che Dio vuole, io vogho—Wh.u t«od vulk, I 

Mill M 

Ci6 che si usa, non ha bisogno di scusa— That 
w liith is I ustoin.u \ lit eds no e\< Use Ji J’t 
Circles are prais’d, not that abound / In 
largeness, but th’ exactly round, So life 
we praise, that does extel, / Not in much 
time, but acting well. // alter 
Circles in water as they wider flow, / The less 
conspicuous in their progress grow, / And 
when at last they trench upon the shore, / 
Distinction ceases, and they’re view'd no 
more. < tai'A. 

Circles to square, and cubes to double, / Would 
give a man excessive tiouble. i'nor 
B6Cu cuitus verborum-A roundabout story or c\- 
pi ession 

Circulus in probando— Ht-gging the question, or 
taking for gianted the puint at issue (/// a circle 
in the proof). 

Circumstances are beyond the control of man, 
but his conduct IS in lus own power. I'u- 
raelt 

Circumstances are things round about; we are 
/» them, not under theta. J.ander. 
Circumstances form the character, but, like 
petrifying matters, they harden while they 
term. Landor. 


Circumstances? I make circumstances SO 

Napoleon 

Cita mors ruit— Death is a swift rider 
Citharcedus / Ridetur chorda qui semper ob- 
berrat eadem— The harper who is always at 
fault on the s.ime string is derided Hor 
Cities force growth, and make men talkative 
and entertaining, but they make them arti> 
ficial. Ainetion 

Cities give not the human senses room enough. 

A mi t \on 

Cities have always been the fire-places (i e , SO 
Joci) of civilisation, whence light and heat 
radiated out into the dark, cold world. Theo- 
dot I J'atker 

Citms venit periculum cum contemnitur — 
Wlien danger is despised, it arrives the sooner. 

.S V/ 

Civil dissension is a viperous worm / That 
gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 

\ ftin 11, HI I 

Civilisation degrades the many to exalt the 
few. AH I /. ott 

Civilisation depends on morality Emerson. 
Civilisation is the result of higlily complex 40 
organisation. 1 met son. 

Civilisation means the recession of passional 
and material h<e, and the development of 
social and moral life. II 'aut LUnhcr 
Civilisation tends to corrupt men, as large 
towns vitiate the air. / w</ / 

Civihty costs nothing, and buys everything. 

.1/ II orthy Moniitt^u 

Clamorous labour knocks with its hundred 
hands at the golden gate of the mormng. 

\< Ionian I tail 

Claqueur —One hirt d to aj>plaud Fr 45 

Clanor e tenebiis—Ihu buglitcr from the ob- 
vuiiiy M 

Clarum ct venerabile nomen— An illustrious and 
honouied name 

Classical quotation is the parole of hterary 
men all over the world. Jonnson 
Classisch ist das Gesunde, romantisch das 
Kranke— The he ihhy is cltissical, the unhealthy 
IS ruiu.uilic Goit/u. 

Claude os, apcri oculos — Ketp thy mouth shut, 50 
Imt thy f open 

Claudite jam nvos, puen; sat prata biberunt 
— Close up the sluiecs m.w, lads, tlic meadows 
have drunk enough I 

Clausum fregit -He has broken through the en¬ 
closure, i c , committed a trespass. L.. 

Clay and clay differs in dignity, / Whose dust 
IS both alike, f vmbt mu , i\ 2 
Cleanliness is near of kin to godliness. Pr 
Clear and bright it should be ever, / Flowing 65 
like a crystal river, / Bright as light, and 
clear as wmd I ennyson on the Utind. 

Clear conception leads naturally to clear ano 
correct expression. Hotiea i 
Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem 
so deep as they are, the turbid look the 
most profound. Landor. 

Clear your mind of cant. Johnson. 

Clemency alone makes us equal with the gods. 

Claud! anus 

Clemency is one of the brightest diamonds In 00 
the crown of majesty. If '. Seeker, 
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Cleverness is serviceable for everything:, suffi¬ 
cient for nothing. 

Clever people will recognise and tolerate noth¬ 
ing but cleverness. . l mu t 
Chmbing is performed in the same posture as 
creeping. .Sivi/t. 

Clocks will go as they aie set, but man. 
irregular man, is never constant, never cci- 
tain. Ofway 

6 Close sits my shirt, but closer sits my skin. 
Clothes are for necessity . warm clothes, for 
health, cleanly, for decency , lasting, foi 
thrift, and rich, for inagiiiiiccnce. J-uUet 
Clothes have made men of us , they are threat¬ 
ening to make clothes-screens of us. t ariyie 
Clothes make the man. Dut. Pr. 

Clouds are the veil behind which the face of 
day coquettishly hides itself, to enhance its 
beauty. Jhin Paul 

10 Coal is a portable climate. E-merson. 

Cobblers go to mass and pray that the cows may 
(lie 0 f 5 fbe 'uike of Iheit hides) Po)i Pt 
Cobra buena fama, y echate a dormir—f.et a 
good ii.ime, and go to sle« p Sf< J'>. 

Cobre gaua cobre que no huesos de hombre— 
Mom.) {l/t * opj)et) bleeds mono)'' and not iii.ui s 
1)01 ns .S/ J') 

Ccelitus miln vires— My stiength is fiom heaven 
M 

15 Calo tegitur qui non habet urnam He vho 
has no UM. to liold liis bones is eoveied by the 
\.inll of li< a\tn. Luiun. 

Coclum ipsum petmms stultitia — We ass.ul 
In iMU itstll in out fully. Hor. 

Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
curnint— I hose who uo^s the sea thaiige onl) 
ihc i lini.ile, not then ehii.ictir Ilof 
Coerced innocence is like an impiisoned lark , 
open the door, and tt is off lor ever. Jlah- 
bu> 'on. 

Cogenda mens est iit incip.a*^- 'Phe mind must 
be stiiiml.Uf <I (o i i i' r a begimun ; 

20Cogi qui potest ncscit mori He who can he 
compelled knows not how to die. Sen. 
Cogitatio nostra ca*h muiumenta perrumpit, 
nec conteiita est, id, quod osteuditur, scire- 
Our thou hts bleak llnough the nmnnru nts of 
heiven, .ind are Hot salisfn d with knowing whal 
is oiler) d to si obsttv ition St n 
Cogito, ergo sum~l llunk, iIieic<‘oie 1 am. Des¬ 
car t, s. 

Cognovit actionem —He has admitted the action. 
L 

Coigne of vantage. Afac b , i 6 . 

£6 Co n heaven’s image / In stamps that are for¬ 
bid. Meas./.n Mens , u 4 

Cold hand, warm heart. P? 

Cold pudding settles one’s love. Pr. 

Collision is as necessary to produce virtue m 
men, as it is to elicit fire in mauimate matter . 
and chivalry IS the essence of virtue. Lot.I 
/o/jn A jcistll. 

Colonies don’t cease to be colonies because 
they are independent Puruth. 

80 Colour answers to feeling m man; shape, to 
thought, motion, to will. John 'siet.in. 
Colour blindness, which may mistake drab for 
scarlet, is better than tol^ blindness, which 
sees 110 distinction of c/»lour at all. George 
JtiufL 


1 


Colour IS the type of love Hence it is espe¬ 
cially connected with tluj blossoiiung of the 
eaith, and with its fruits . also with the 
spring and fall of the lea., and with the 
mornuig and evening of the day, m order 
to show the waiting of love ab. ui, the birth 
and death of mail. K,.skn. 

Colours are the sin.lcs of Nature . . her 
laughs, as m the flowers J e eh Hunt 
Culubram in sinu fovere—'Po ihensh a serpent in 
one’s bosom. 

Columbus discovered no isle or key so lonely 31 
as himself. I tm 'soil 

Combien de heros^ glorienx, magnammes, ont 
Vtcu trop d'un joui—How mrln^’ fliinous md 
higli-souled heroes have lived a day loo long ' 

J />’. l\ou<i^eau 

Combinations of wickedness would overwhelm 
the world, did not those v;ho have long 
piactised perfidy grow faithless to each 
other, lohns v/. 

Come, and trip it as yon go, ' On the light 
flmt.astic toe. Mu, on 

Come, civd night, ^ Thon sober-suited matron, 
all m black uom an.i/it ,111 2 
Come, cordial, not poison Pom anP hd.yS i 40 
Comedians ?ie rot ac*ois, they are only 
imitators of.« t .u s. n,»., >» ann 
Come e duro c.alle f low haul 1 , tht path P.xntr 
Come, fair Repentance, d ug liter of the skies ' / 
Soit harbinger of soon rctnniiiig virtue , / 
The weepiiig messeugei of grue from 
heaven Pro-jotu 

Come foith inio the 1 ght of things, / Let 
Natuie he your teiichci II 'll., s.o,’/,h 
Come he slow or come he f.isf, / It is but 46 
Death who comes at L.st Si 
Come like shadows, so dc rt /', .o.’t > 

Come, my bf'st fi'encL, iny books, and lead 
me on. (<■.•/ 1 

Come one, come all! tins rock shall fly Fioin 
its film base as soon r.s I. 

Comes jucundus m va pro vtlnculo est—A 
pic.isuil coinpiiuon on ihc load i, good .i,s .i 
(ani.ig) J'uf S]f 

Come the three coiners of the world in arms, / 50 
And we shall sliock them Ncuphi shall 
make us rue, / If Lngland to itself do rest 
but true. /w«c /eAw, v 7 
Come, we burn daylight. Pom. and Jul , i 4 . 
Come what come may, / Time and the liour 
runs through the roughest day. AIolIj , 1 . 3 
Come what sorrow cau, / It cannot counter¬ 
vail th’ exchange of loy / lli.it one short 
minute gives me in her sight. Pom. und 
Juc.ii n 

Comfort IS the god of this world, but comfort 
it will never obtain by making it an object, 
//’»///.'/ 

Com''ort’s in heaven , and we are on the earth, / 55 
Where nothing lives but crosses, care, anti 
grief. P,,h Ji , 11 2 . 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 

( am/'bt ll 

Coraitas inter gente;:—Courte > betw'een nations. 
Comniaiid large fields, but cultivate small 
ones. 

Comme il faut—As it should be. 

Comme je fus - As I was. M. 60 

Comme je trouve— As I find it M 
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Commend a fool for his wit or a knave for his 
honesty, and he will receive you into his 
bosom /' eld, 

Conunetivl me rather to hun who gfoes wrong: 
m a way that liis own, than to him 
who walks correctly in a way that is not. 

Cue the 

Coinmeice chang^es the fate and g^eniiis of 
nations. 1 (it ay 

Commerce flourishes by circumstances, pre¬ 
carious, contiiiRcut, transitoiy, almost as 
liable to changfe as the winds and waves that 
wait it to our shores. ( ult ■«. 

5 Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, the 
sig-iiet of all-enslaving power, upon a shin¬ 
ing ore and called it gold Sheiny 
Comnierc' is a game of skill, which every one 
caiiiio' ph'iy> which few men can play well. 

ILnittiiOn, 

Commerce is one of the daughters of Fortune, 
mconstai'i and deceitful as her mother. She 
chooses her rt S'd jiice wheie she is least 
expec ted, and slu ts her abode when her con- 
tmu.inoe is, in appearance, most firmly 
settled. JokntPn. 

Commit a crime, and the earth is made of glass. 

I ttn r %o>i 

Coinmittunt multi eadem diverse n tmtna fato. / 
lile cruceni scelens pret nm tulent, hic dia- 
denia - How dillf leiit ti c lat< of men w lio com¬ 
mit lilt s.unc Liiim." ' 1 or tbi s.unc m 11 uiyotie 

mnii liocs lo llic yallows. and atiolhu is raided to 
a till o[i( 

10 Common as light is love, / And its familiar 
voice weal'es not ever S- c iv 
Coniinon chanci s common men can bear. ( uno- 
lanu',^ iv 1 

Common distress is a gicat promoter both of 
friendship and siieculatiou 
Common fame is sekloiii to blame. /V 
Commonly they u their feet for defence 
whose tongue IS tteir weapon. P Statin' 
lr> Common men aie apologies for men, they 
bow tlie head, excuse themselves with prolix 
reasons, and accumulate appearances, be¬ 
cause the substance is not. / w /1 atti 
Common-plat e peojile see no difference between 
one man and another /^t^. ai. 
Common-sense is calculation apiihed to life 

Common-sense is the average sensihil’<-y and 
intelligent e of men undisturbed by inuivuluai 
peculiarities, it A’ .ifn 
Common-sense is the genius of humanity 

(lUi the 

20 Common-sense is the measure of the possible . 
it IS calculation applied to life, yl/t/.e, 
Common souls pay with what they do , nobler 
souls, with wnat they are. / minim. 
Communaut^s commencent par batir leur 
cuisine - t. <iinniumties begin with building then 
kitdicn. J r I't. 

Commune bonum -A common good. 

Commune naufragmra omnibus est consolatio 
—A slnp\tii(k (ilis.isler) llial is cumimin is a 
consolation to all I'r 

85 Commune periculum concordiam parit—A com¬ 
mon danger tends ‘o concoid L 
Communia esse amicorum inter se omnia— 
All things are common among friends. 1 er 


Communibus annis—One year with another. 
Commuiii consensu— fly common consent 
Communion is the iaw of growth, and homes 
only thrive when they sustam relations with 
each other J (r. Holland 
Communism is the exploitation of the strong 3 Q 
by the weak. In communism, inequality 
springs from placing mediocrity on a level 
with excellence Ptoudhon 
Como canta el abad, asi responde el monacillo 
- \s the abbot sings, the s.icnstan answers. A/. 

Compagnon de voyage A Mlim -traseller /V. 
Company, villanous company, has been the 
spoil of me. 1 Hen Jl . iii ^ 

Comparaison n'est pas raison Comparison is 
impioof Ar Pr 

Compare her face with some that I shall 36 
show, / And I will make thee think thy 
swan a crow. A am and Jul , i j 
Comparisons are odious. Burton. 

Comparisons are odorous. Mruh Ado, ui 5 
Comnassion to the offender who has grossly 
violated the laws is, in effect, a cruelty to 
the peaceable subject who has observed 
them. Juniu\ 

Compassion will rure more sms than condemna¬ 
tion H at a Aeecher 

Compendia dispendia—Shoit cuts aie round- 4fl 
about ways 

Compendiaria res improbtas virtiisque tarda 
—\uc Is sunnn.uy in Us inoitdiiiL, Mitue is 
slow 

Coinpesce mentem—Rcsti unthj irritation Ilor 
Complaining never so loud, and with never so 
much reason, is of no use / mi nmi 
Complaining profits little , stating of the truth 
may profit. ( atlyle 

Complaint is the largest tnbute heaven re- 46 
ceives, and the siucerest part of our devo¬ 
tion. ^ C'/V 

Compliments are only lies in court clothes. 

/ Stethm; 

Componitur orbis / Regis ad exemplum; nec 
sic iiiflectere sensus / Humanos edicta 
valent, quam vita regentis—Manners are 
fa^liioned aftci the example of tin. king, and 
edicts iiave Kss ^.fTect ou them than the life of 
the. luler Claud 

Compose thy m*ml, and prepare thy soul calmly 
to obey ; such offering will be more accept¬ 
able to God than every other sacrifice. 

I^Ieta stadia. 

Compositum miraculi causa—A story trumped 

uji aa<jiush 'ill. 

Compos mentis—Of a sound mind. 60 

Compound for sins they are inclined to / By 
I damning those they have no mind to Butler. 
Comprendre e’est pardonner—'I o understand is 
to p.irdon. Mad ut.Stait 
Compte rendu Report, return Pr 
Con agiia pasada no mtiele molino-The null 
prinds. no corn with waier that has passed. A/. 

Con amore—With love ; earnestly It, ^ 

Con arte e con inganno si vivc mezro I’anno; 
con inganno si vive I’altra parte— People live 
with art and deception one iialf the year, ana 
with deception and art the other half. H. Pr 
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Conceal not the meanness of thy family, nor 
think It disgraceful to be descended from 
peasants; for when it is seen thou art not 
thyself ashamed, no one will endeavour to 
make thee so. Cg>Tantt 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 
Ham , ill 4 

Conceit may puff a man up, but never prop 
him up. Nvsiin 

Concentration is the secret of strength in 
politics, in war, in ti ade, in short, in all the 
management of human affairs, h mer<;on, 

B Concio ad clerum—An .uklrcss lo the clergy- 
Concordia discors—A jarring or discordant con¬ 
cord Ot'h/ 

Concordia res parvae crescunt, thscordia maxi- 
mae dilabuntur— With cixuoid smill things in¬ 
crease, \vith discoid I lie greatest go to rum. Sa//. 
Concours A competition J<r. 

Condemnable idolatry is insincere idolatry a 
human soul clinging spasmodically to an Ark 
of the Covenant, which it half feels is now a 
phantasm CaH\/t 

10 Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it ’ / 
Why, every fault’s condemned ere it be dune. 

Meas Ji'} JJttii , n 2 

Condense some daily experience into a glow¬ 
ing symbol, and an audience is electrified. 

Amt nif/i 

Cou dineros no te conoceras, sin dineros no te 
conocei an —With uioiicy you would not know 
yourseli , without it, no one would know you 
-S/ Hr. 

Condition, circumstance, is not the tiling, / 
Bliss IS the same in subject or in king. 
Conditions are pleasant or grievous to us 
according to our sensibilities. Li zv If'a/Azt < 
15 Con el Rey y con la Iiiquisicion, chitos— With 
the King and the Inquisition, hush 1 S/> Ih 

Confessed faults are half mended. .Sr. /V 
Confess yourself to Heaven , / Repent what’s 
past, avoid what is to come, / And do not 
spread the compost on the weeds, J To make 
them ranker. JJam , 111 4 . 

Confess you were wrong yesterday; it will 
£-bow you are wise to-day. Fr 
Confidence imparts a wondrous inspiration to 
its possessor It beais him on in security, 
either to meet no danger or to find matter 
of glorious trial. Milton 

20 Confidence in another man’s virtue is no slight 
evidence of a man s own. Moutatrnt. 
Confidence in one’s self is the chief nurse of 
magnanimity. .S/r F .Sulmy 
Confidence is a plant of slow growth in an 
aged bosom, i hatham. 

Confidence is a thing not to be produced by 
compulsion. Men cannot be forced into 
trust. D U Vis ter, 

Confido, conquiesco—1 trust, and am at rest M 
26 Confine your tongue, lest it confine you. Fr 
Confrere—A brother monk or asso(i.ite Ar. 
Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. / 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope / 
The Lord s anointed temple, and stole 
thence / The life o’ the building. Macb.^ 11 . i. 
Confusion worse confounded. Milton, 

Cong4 d’ 6 hre—A leave to elect. Ar. 

20 Con poco cervello si governa il mondo—The 
world is governed with small wit. Jt. Fr, 


Conquer we shall, but we must first contend , / 
’’Tis not the fight that crowns us, but the 
end. Heine/,. 

Conscia mens recti famae mendacia risit—The 
mind conscious of integrity ever scorns the lies 
of riiinotir Ovtd. 

Conscience does make cowards of us all, / And 
thus the native hue of resolution / Is sickbed 
o’er with the pale cast of thought, / And 
enterprises of great pith and moment, / With 
this regard, their currents turn awry, / And 
lose the name of action. Ham , m i. 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use, / 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe , / 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords 
our law. Fnh ///, v 

Conscience is our magnetic needle ; / reason, 9 f 
our chart, /os, pk . uol. 

Conscience is the chamber of justice. 'Inf^rn. 

Conscience is the compass of the unknown. 
Jest All ( 00 /, 

Conscience is the sentinel of virtue. Johnson. 

Consc«euce is the voice of the soul; the pas¬ 
sions, of tlie body. Koui>siau, 

Conscience is wiser than science. 1 ntmfer. 40 

Conscientia mille testes—CoiibLiciicc is equal to 
a thousand witnesses. /V. 

Con SCienza— Witli a know hdtre of the suh)ei t. It. 

Consecrated is the spot which a good man has 
trodden. Lioetne. 

Consecration is going out into the world where 
God Almighty is, and usii g every power for 
His glory. II aui />’< i < hi r 

Conseil d'etat—( ouneil of state. 46 

Consensus facit legem—Consent nuikcs the law 
L 

Conseqmtur quodcunque pet.,.-He attains to 
whattMi lie .11111 .it PJ 

Conservatism is the pause on the last move¬ 
ment. Fmtnon. 

Consideration, like an angel, came, / And 
whipp'd th' offendiiig Auam out of him, / 
Leaving his body as a paradise, / To en¬ 
velop and contain celestial spirits. Henry 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 50 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet 
I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

/l!,l<S. • 

Coiisilio et animis —By counsel and courage. M. 

Conspicuous by its absence. Lord John Rtts- 
seii. 

Constans et fidelitate—Constant and with faith¬ 
fulness Af 

Constant attention wears the active mind, / 
Blots out her powers, and leaves a blank 
behind. Churchill 

Constautia et virtute—By constancy and virtue. 66 
M 

Constantly choose rather to want less than to 
have more 1 homas A Kempis. 

Constant occupation prevents temptation. It. 

I^r. 

Constant thought will overflow in words un¬ 
consciously. Byron 

Consuetudinis magna vis est— The force of habit 
IS great Cic. 

Consuetude est altera lex—Custom is a second 00 
law. L, 
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Consuetudo est secunda natura—Custoiu is a 
second nature 6 / A ug. 

Consuetudo pro lege servatur—Custom is ob¬ 
served a-s law. L. 

Consult duty, not events. Landor. 
Contaminate our fingrers with base bribes? . . . 
I'd rather be a dog: and bay the moon than 
such a Roman. Jul Ltrs ,w 3 
Contas na mail, e o demonio no coracao— Rosary 
in the hand, and the devil in the heart Port. /V 
Contemn! est gravms stultitise quam percuti— 
To he despised is more gallimj to a foolish man 
than to he whipped 

Contemporaries appreciate the man rather 
than his merit; posterity will regrard the 
merit rather than the man L ot'on 
Contempt is a dangerous element to sport in , a 
deadly one, if we habitually live in it. L arlvle 
Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it 
seizes one part of a character, corrupts all 
the rest by degrees. Johnum 

10 Contempt is the only way to triumph over 
calumny. Ahh ot. Mamltnon 
Contented wi' little, an' caiitie (cheerily happy) 
wi’mair. Burns 

Content if hence th’ iinlearn'd their wants may 
view, / The learn'd reflect on what before 
they knew. Poj't 

Contention is a hydra's head; the more they 
strive, the more they may. />«; v« 
Contention, like a horse / Full of high feed¬ 
ing, madly hath broken loose, / And bears 
all down before him. 'i IB n , i i. 

U Contentions fierce, / Ardent, and dire, spring 
from no petty cause. Sfott. 

Contentions for trifles can get but a trifling 
victory. S/^ /’ Siancs 
Content is better than riches. Pr 
Content is the true philosopher’s stone. Pr. 
Contentment, as it is a short road and pleasant, 
has great delight and little trouble, hpu.- 
tetus. 

flO Contentment consisteth not in adding more 
fuel, but in taking away some fire. I’uher 
Contentment IS natural wealth. Sol fairs 
Contentment will make a cottage look as fair 
as a palace. // SuAu r. 

Contentment without money is the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone. l.uht~o'cr 

Content’s a kingdom, and I wear that crown. 

Hiywood 

86 Content thyself to be obscurely good; / When 
vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, / 
The post of honour is a private station. 

Addtson 

Content with poverty, my soul I arm; / And 
virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

Pryden ajtrr I/or 

Contesa vecchia tosto si fa nuova—An old feud 
is easily leiiewed It. Pr, 

Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant— 
All were at once silent and listened intent 1 tt£ 
Continued eloquence wearies. Pascal 

BO Contra bonos mores—Against good morals. 
Contra malum mortis, non est medicamen in 
hortis—Against the evil of death there is no 
remedy in the garden. 

Contraria contrarus curantur—Contraries are 
cured by contraries. 


Contrast increases the splendour of beauty, 
but It disturbs its influence; it adds to its 
attractiveness, but diminishes its powf.r. 

R uikin 

Contrat social — The social coinp.'ict, specially 
Rousseau's t heory thereof. 

Contra verbosos noli contendere verbis; / 36 
Sermo datur cunctis, aninii sapientia paucis 
— Don’t conteml with woids against wordy 
people; speech is given to all, wisdom to few. 

( ato 

Contredire, e’est quelquefois frapper a une 

E orte, pour savour s il y a quelqu'un dans 
i maison~To coniradut sometimes means to 
knock at the dooi in order to know whether 
there is any one in the house. Fr Pr 
Centre fortune bon coeur —Against change of 
fortune set a bold he.irt Bf Pr 
Centre les rebelles, e’est cruaute que d’estre 
humain et humaiiite d’estre cruel— Against 
lehclsit IS cruelly to be humane, and humanity 
to he cruel { ornetllr Afmi, 

Contre-temps - A mischanc e B'r 
Contrivances of the time / For sowing broad-40 
cast the seeds of crime, l^ongjillow. 
Contumeliam si dicis, aiidies—If you utter abuse, 
you must expect t<j leteive it Plant 
Conversation enriches the understanding, but 
solitude is the school of genius. (,d>t>on 
Conversation in society is found to be on a 
platform so low as to exclude science, the 
saint, and the poet. Lmt rson 
Conversation is an abandonment to ideas, a 
surrender to persons. A B A U ott 
Conversation is an art in which a man has all 46 
mankind for competitors. Bnterson 
Conversation is a traffic; and if you enter into 
It without some stock of knowledge to bal¬ 
ance the account perpetually, the trade drops 
at once. .S tcf ne 

Conversation will not corrupt us if we come to 
the assembly in our own garb and speech, 
and with the energy of health to select what 
is ours and reject what is not. Bmi *son 
Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, 
and literature looks like word - catching. 

B me rson. 

Conversion-a grand epoch for a man; pro¬ 
perly the one epoch; the turning-point wnich 
guides upwards, or guides downwards, him 
and his activities for evermore. Carlyle 
Conversion is the awakenin^^ of a soul to see 60 
into the awful truth of things , to see that 
Time and its shows all rest on Eternity, 
and this poor earth of ours is the threshold 
either of heaven or heU. Cmlyle 
Convey a libel in a frown, / And wink a reputa¬ 
tion down. S'lvj/t. 

Convey thy love to thy friend as an arrow to 
the mark; not as a ball against the wall, to 
rebound back again. Quaries. 

Conviction, never so excellent, is worthless 
till it convert itself into conduct. Carlyle. 
Copia verborum—Superabundance of wordi* 
Coracad determinado, nao soflre conselho—He 66 
hrookb no advice whose mind is made up. Port. 
Pr. 

Coram domino rege—Before our lord the ki ng . 
Coram nobis—Before the court. 

Coram non judice—Before one wko is not a juage. 
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Corbies (crows') and clergy axe kittle shot (hard 
to hit) I r 

Corbies diiina jiick oot corbies' een, />., harm 

cai J) ot}it,r I'>. 

Cordon bleu—A skilful cook (/// u blue ribbon') 
Fr 

Cordon sanitaire—A guard to prevent a disease 
‘ pleading A/ 

i Corn IS g^leaned with wind, and the soul with 
chastening: Geo Utrlntt 
Cor nobile, cor immobile- A noble heart is an 
mirnovablc heart 

Coronat virtus cultores suos— Virtue crowns her 

votaries. J\I. 

Corpo ben feito nao ha mester capa—A bcxly 
that IS ^^ell niadt needs no cloak Fo't I'f 
Corpora lente aupesennt, cito extingiiuntur— 
All liodiLs arc slow in giowth, rapid in decaj 
'J nc 

10 Corporations cannot commit treason, nor be 
outlawed nor excommunicated, for they have 
no souls. ( oU 

Corporations have neither bodies to be punished 
nor souls to be damned J hutunv 
Corporis et fortuna* bonorum, ut initium, finis 
est. Omnia orta occidunt, et aucta senes- 
cunt 'I'he blessings of heilth and fortune, as 
they have a liegmning, must also have an end 
Tsverylhing rise> but to fall, and grows but to 
tlccay >tall 

Corpo satollo non crede all’ affamato—A sati 
ficd appetite dot s not believe iti hunger. It. Fr 
Corps d’armee - 4 nuluary force I'f 

15 Corps diplomatique 'I'he diplomatic body /> 
Corpus Chnsti—l* estival in honour of the Eucha¬ 
rist or body of Christ 

Corpus delicti—The body of the oflVnce. L. 
Corpus sine pectore—A body without a soul 
ilor 

Correct counting: keeps grood friends Gael Fr. 

20 Correction does muck, but eucouragrement does 
more. L.oetne. 

Correction is g:ood, administered m time. Fan. 
Fr 

Corre lontano chi non torna mai—He runs a 
long way who never turns It Ft. 

Corrigenda- C orrertions to be made. 

Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves. 

Ljartick 

35 Corruption is like a ball of snow, when once 
set a rolling it must increase, c olton 
Corruptions can only be expiated by the blood 
oi the just ascending to heaven by the steps 
of the scaffold. F> Jnut tile 
Corruptio optimi pessima—The corruption of the 
best is the worst .-ition 

Corruptissima in repiiblica plunma? leges— 
In a stale in whicli corruption abounds laws .ixc 
very numerous 7 a< 

Cor unum, via una—One heart, one way M 

80 Corvees lot red labour, formerly exacted of the 
peasanti'y m h ranee I't 

Cosa ben fatta h fatta due volte—A thing well 
done is twice done It Ft. 

Cosa fatta, capo ha—thing m Mrh is done lias I 
a iicad, 1 <1 , It IS never done till completed It 
Pr 

Cosa mala nunca muere—A bad thing never dies 
Fr- 


Co*i fan tutti—So do they all It 
Cos ingenioruin—A whetstone to their vn it 3.’ 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, / But 
not expressed in fancy, rich, not gaudy, / 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
llattt , 1 3 

Costuttibre hace ley—Custom bee omes law 
Fr 

Could everything be done twice, it would bo 
done better. (.,tt Fr 

Could great men thunder / As Jove himself 
does, Jove would ne’er be quiet; / For every 
pelting, petty officer / Woiihl use his heaven 
for thunder , nothing but thunder. Meas /or 
Alias , 11 2 

Could we forbear dispute and practise love, / 40 
We should agree as aiigeis do above. 

Jl alle> 

Could you see every man s rart'cr in lu'e, you 
would find a wom.an tlogTrmg him ... or 
cheering him and goading him. / ha. Kt ny 
Conleur de rose — A nalteung icprtstui ition 
J‘t 

Count art by gold, and it fetters the feet it 
once winged (hr it a 

Count the world not an inn, but an hospital; 
and a place not to live in, but to die in. 

C oHon 

Countries are well cultivated, not as they 45 
are fertile, but as they are fiee. I\Tontes- 
i/UH u 

Coup de grace—The finishing stroke hr 
Coup de main—A l>ul<l eliort, a Siirpnse 
Coup de pied—A kick. ht. 

Coup de soled — Stroke of the sini. / r. 

Coup d’essai—f irst .itlempt ht. 60 

Coup d’etat—A sudden stioke of policy. Fr 
Coup de theatre - Theatncal diet t Fr 
Coup d’oBll .\ glance of the ejt , .i pro pett 
Courage against misfortune, and leason 
against p.assion Ft 

Courage and modesty are the most unequivocal 55 
of virtues, for they are of a kind that hypo¬ 
crisy cannot imitate. Got ihi 
Courage consists in equality to the problem 
before us. hmer\on 

Courage consists not in blindly overlooking 
danger, but iii meeting it with the eyes 
open Jean Paul. 

Com age consists nol in hazarding without 
fear, but being resolutely minded in a just 
cause. Flutatch. 

Courage 1 even sorrows, when once they are 
vanished, quicken the soul, as rain the valley. 

Sal. r 

Courage is generosity of the highest order, 00 
for the brave a.-e prodigal of the most pi e- 
cious things. Colton. 

Courage is on all hands considered an essen¬ 
tial of high character, h toud, 

Courage is the wisdom of manhood ; foolhardi¬ 
ness, the folly of youth. I't 
Courage mounteth with occasion. Ktng John, 

II. I. 

Courage never to submit or yield. Aft lion. 
Courage of soul is necessary for the triumphs 65 
of genius. A/tne de t<tel 
Courage of the soldier awakes the courage of 
woman. L. merson. 
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Courage, or the degree of life, is as the degree 
of circulation of the blood m the arteries. 
Emerson. 

Courage sans peur—Counuje without fear I r. 
Courage, sir, / That makes man or woman 
look their goodliest / if/nvion 
Courage, so fai as it is a sign of race, is pecu¬ 
liarly the iiiaik oi a gentleman or a lady , 
but it becomes vulgar if rude or insensitive. 
u 

5 Courtesy cc-sts noJlung 

Courtesy is ( uiiibt ioOiiic to him that kens it 
not 'll J't 

Courtesy is often sooner found in lowly sheds 
\vi*h smoky lahoi than iii tapestiy halls 
ami couits of piiiices, where it fiist was 
named 

Courtesy must convert to disd nn, if you 

{onieinlei pi cseiu e M uh /-'<> i i 
Coutte'y never broke one's ciowii. i>atl 

10 Courtesy of temper, when it is used to veil 
chuihslmes-, of <leed, is but a knight’s girdle 
Hio 111:1 the bre.ist of a b.ise clown 
Couitship consists m a number of quiet atten¬ 
tions, not so po.nted as o alarm, noi so 
vague as not to be understood s '< tm 
Cof’te qu’il coute— ket u cost what it maj. 

/ » 

Cover yourself with honey and the flies will 
f.isten on you /'< 

Covetous men nee 1 money least, yet most 
.ifft ct it, and piodigals, who need it most, 
do least re*-'aid It Ihtod 

15 Covetousness huri.ts the bag /V 

Covetousness is a sort of mental gluttony, not 
confined to money, but greedy of honour and 
feeding on selfishness, t numiort 
Covetousness is ever attended with solicitude 
and anxiety. / / hink n 

Covetousness is rich, while modesty goes 
bait foot /’ 

Covf f ousiii^ss like tealousy, when it has once 
taken root, iievei leaves a man but with his 
hie / Utii.li, s 

20 Covetousness often starves other vices. S, 

I't 

Covetousness swells the principal to no pur¬ 
pose, and lessens the use to all pui poses 
Ji n tny I tiylor. 

Covetousness, which is idolatry. S/ I'nnl 
Coward dogs / Most spend their mouths when 
what they seem to threaten / Runs lai betore 
them. Hfurv I , u \ 

Cowardice is the diead of what will happen 

/ ^/t tftns 

25 Cowards are cruel, but the brave / Love mercy, 
and delight to save (.av 
Cowards die many times before their deaths , / 
The valiant never taste of death but once. / 
Of all the wonders that I yet h.ave heard. 
It seems to me most str.nige that men should 
fear , / Seeing that death, a necessary end, / 
Will come when it will come. Iu> Casa.t, 
il. j: 

Cowards falter, but danger is often overcome 
by those who nobly dare i^uetn J hzaheth 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire 
base . / Nature hath meal and bran, contempt 
and grace. Cymi., iv. z. 


Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod. 

C Hetbcrt 

Crabbed age and youth / Cannot live together. 80 

Shake!>/'eare 

Craftiness is a quality in the mind and a vice 
m the character Sanut/ />u/>.ry 
Craft maun hae claes (clothes), but truth gaes 
naked. Sc /V 

Crafty men contemn studies; simple men ad¬ 
mire them ; and wise men use them , for they 
teath not their own use , but that is w'sdoin 
without them, and above them won by obser¬ 
vation. /fa, on 

Craignez honte—!■ car sh.-ime Jl/ 

Ciaigiiez tout d'lin auteui en courroux—I ear 35 

llic Moisi from an enraged 'lutlior /• t 
Crambe repetita— Calibagf rcp« ifed(kdl'.) Jin'. 
Cras credemus, hodie mini— lo-niouo\v we will 
l>« In , liut not to d iv I’r 
Crea el cuervo, y sacarte ha los ojos - Breed 
npasrow and he will i)Ct-k out >out tje-. 

Cl eaking waggons are long in passing. /' / n 

Created half to rise and half to fall, / Great 40 
lord of all things, yet a prey to all; / Sole 
judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d ; / The 
glory, jest, and riddle of the world /',^pe 
Creation is great, and cannot be understood. 

( iiylvlc 

Creation lies before us like a glorious rainbow , 
but the sun that made it lies behind us, hidden 
from us I'au! 

Creation’s heir, the world, the woild is mine. 

Cieatiun sleeps! ’Tis as the general pulse / 

Of life stood still, and Nature made a 
pause, / An awful pause, prophetic of her 
end J ouH^ 

Credat JudiBUs Apella— \ptll.i, tin Jew-, may 45 
1>«1kv< that, 1 t.innut Hot 
Crede quod est quod vis I'.elKvi, that that is 
W'IiilIi jou wish to bt ( h't,/ 

Crede quod babes, et habes Belitvc that you 
hav« it, and >ou l»a\e it 

Credit keeps the crown o’ the causey, i c , is 
not -ifr.nd to show' its f.u i S. /’> 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

/’/ 

Ciodo, quia absurdum—l bclieie it because it is 50 
absurd J tri 

Crcdula res amor est— Luvl is a credulous affec- 

tlOIl Ovt</ 

Credula vitam / Spes fovet, et fore cras semper 
ait melius — C ifduluus hope chcrislits life, and 
e\erwhispers to us that to-morrow will be better 
/ thitll 

Credulity is perhaps a weakness almost in¬ 
separable from eminently truthful char¬ 
acters 1 ut kerman 

Credulity is the common failing of inexperi¬ 
enced virtue. John<;on 

Creep before you gang (walk). Sc Pr. 56 

Crescentein sequitur cura pecuniam, t Major- 
unique fames — ('are .accompanies nicre.tsmg 
wealth, and a craving foi still greater riches. 
//or 

Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit—The love of money increases as wealth 
increases. Juu, 
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Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo—It grows as a 
tree with a hidden life, //or 
Crescit sub pondere virtus—Virtu* thrives under 
oppi esMon. A/. 

Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota—Let not a 

day so .air be without its white tnaik. I/or 
Creta an carbone notaiidi ?— Aie they to be 
marked with ch.^lk or charcoal*'' I/or 

6 Crime and punishment ^row out of one stem. 
Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, 
ripens within the flower of the pleasure that 
concealed it. J tm'ison 

Crime cannot be hindered by punishment, but 
only by letting: no man grow up a criminal 

/\/tiAtn 

Crime, like virtue, has its degrees, Rannr 
Crimen Isesae majestatis—Oimc of hurh tic-ison 
Crimen quos inquinat, a;quat ( umc puts those 
oil an equal footing whom it defiles. 

iC Crimes generally punish themselves. Cou/- 

Crimes sometimes shock us too much; vices 
almost always too little. Hate 
Crimma qui cernunt aliorum, non «?ua cernunt, / 
Hi sapiunt aliis, desipiuntque sibt— Tliose w lio 
see the faults c>f ollicis, but not tluir omii, aic 
wise for otlicrs and fools for themselves. ]'t. 
Criniine ab iino / Disce omnes — h rom tlie Imse 
rhaiac ter of one learn what tliej' all are / n • 
Cripples are aye better schemers than walkers. 
Sc. Pr, 

l£ Criticism is a disinterested endeavour to learn 
and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world. Matthi-.v A>Hold 
Criticism is as often a trade as a science, re¬ 
quiring, as It does, more health than wif, 
more labour than capacity, more practice 
than genius. J.a P> h vr? c 
Criticism is like champagne, nothing more 
execrable if bad, nothing more excellent if 
good. i. fllton. 

Criticism is not construction , it is observation. 

GW Curtn 

Criticism must never be sharpened into ana¬ 
tomy. The life of the imagination, as of the 
body, disappears when we pursue it. // //A 

inott. 

20 Criticism often takes from the tree caterpillars 
and blossoms together. Juift /'aul 
Criticism should be wi itten for the public, not 
the artist Win ll ntn. 

Critics all are ready made. Pyr^m 
Critics are men who have failed in literature 
and art. /Usraeh. 

Critics are sentinels in the grand army of 
letters, stationed at the corners of news¬ 
papers and reviews to challenge every new 
author. I^ong. ehoiv. 

2S Critics must excuse me if I compare them to 
certain animals called asses, who, by gnaw¬ 
ing vines, originally taught the great advan¬ 
tage of pruning them. .S hen itone. 

Crosses are ladders that lead to heaven. 
Pr. 

Crows do not pick out crows’ eyes. Pr. 

Cmci dum spiro fido—WhiLt I breathe I trust in 
the cross. A1. 

Crudelem niedicum intemperans ager facit— 
A disorderly patient Qiakc!i a harsh physician. 
Pub. Syr 


Crudelis ubique / Luctus, ubique pavor, et2t 
plurima mortis imago—Everywhere is heart¬ 
rending w.ail, everywhere consternation, and 
death in a thousand shapes Pirg. 

Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave. 

/1 tom son. 

Cruel men are the greatest lovers of mercy; 
avaricious, of generosity; proud, of humility, 
—in others. L o. ton 

Cruelty in war buyeth conquest at the dearest 
price. '^ir/'. Suinfv. 

Cruelty is no more the cure of crimes than it 
is the cure of sufferings /.andor 
Crux criticorum—The piiz/le of critics 86 

Crux est si iiietuas quod vincere nequeas—It 
is torture to fear what you cannot overcome 
Busoni US 

Ciux mediconim- Tlie puzzle of physicians 
Cry “ Havock," and let slip the dogs of war. 

/«/ < r/A , m I- 

Cucullus non facit monachum—The cow-l does 
not ni ike the monk /'r 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your 40 
dull ass wiU not mend his pace with beating. 
Hunt , V I 

Cui bono?—Wlioni does it benefit^ 

Cuidar muitas cousas, fazer huma—Think of 
m.iny things, do onl> one J o< t J’t. 

Cuidar nao he saber—Thinking is not know'ing 
/\»t Pr. 

Cm lecta potenter ent res / Nec facundia 
deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo-He viho has 
cliosen a thciin. suited to his powens will never 
be at a loss fen felicitous language oi Jueid arrange¬ 
ment Hor 

Cmhbet in arte sua pento credendum est—45 

I' v'eiy m.'Ui is to he trusted in his ow n .irt /V 
Cm licitus est finis, etiam licent media Where 
tlif t lid IS lawful the means aie also lawful. A 
/esu't nruA im. 

Cui malo ?—Wliom does it h.irm^ 

Cui mens divmior atque os / Magna sonatunxm 
des nominis hujus honorern -'I o him whose 
soul IS more than ordin.uily divine, and who 
has the gift of uttering lofty thought you may 
justly concede tlie honourable title of poet, 
//-r. 

Cui non conveniat sua res, ut calceus olim, / 

Si pede major erit,l5ubvertet, si minor, uret 
■—As a shot, wlien too large, is apt to tup 
on«, and when too small, to pmeh the feet, so 
i-. It with him whose fortune docs nut suit him. 
//or. 

Cui placet alterius, sua nimirum est odio sors 60 

-- When a m.in envies anollicr's lot, it is 
imtuial he should he discontented with 1 is 
own //or. 

Cui placet, obliviscitur; cui dolet, memmit - 
Arts of kindness are soon forgotten, hut the 
memory of an offence reniiuns /’/ 

Cm prodest scelus, is fecit—He has committed 
the crime who profits by it. Sen 
Cuique suum—His own to every one Pr. 

Cui serpe mozzica, lucenta teme—Wliom a ser- 
pent has bitten fc.irs a lizard. It I^r. 

Ciijiis est solum, ejus est usque ad coeltim—He 56 
who owns the soil owns everything above it to 
the very sky. 

Cmus rei libet simulator atque dissimulator— 

A fitiisbed pretender and dissembler. SttlL 



CUJUSVIS 
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CURSES 


Cujusvis houiinis est errare: nullius nisi in- 
sipientis in errore perseverare-k very one is 
liable to err; none but a foul will persevere in 
error. C tc. 

Cujus vita fulgor, ejus verba tonitrua — TIis 
woids are tliiindei bulls whose life u. as lightning. 
Mtintn/ai Pr. 

Cujus vulturis hoc ent cadaver? — To what 
harpy s will shall this c.ircass fallV Mart. 

Cul de sac—A street, a lane or passage, that has 
no outlet. J r 

^ Culpam pcena premit comes— runishment follows 
hard upon ciiine as an attendant J/ar. 

Cultivated labour drives out brute labour. 
I’.iner\on 

Cultivate not only the cornfields of your mind, 
but the pleasure-grounds also. II hatt ly. 

Cultivation IS as necessary to the mind as food 
to the body ( u. 

Culture, aiming at the perfection of the man as 
the en<l, degrades everything else, as health 
and bodily life, into means, / nu > son 
10 Culture enables us to express ourselves. 
J/miti rton 

Culture implies all which gives the mind pos¬ 
session ol its own powers I'metstyn 

Culture inverts the vulgar views of nature, 
and brings the nund to call that apparent 
which it uses to call real, and that real which 
it uses to call visionary. J r an. 

Culture IS a study of perfection. Matthnv 

Cultiiie IS the passion for sweetness and light, 
and (what is more) the passion for making 
them prevail. Mutthc.v Arnolti 
i5 Culture (is the process by which a man) be¬ 
comes all that he was created cap<iblp of 
being, resisting all impediments, casting off 
all foreign, especially all noxious, adhesions, 
and showing himself at length in his own 
shape and stat Jre, be these what they may. 
Carlyle 

Culture merely for culture’s sake can never 
be anything but a sapless root, capable of 
producing at best a shrivelled branch. / 

H ( fOis 

Culture must not omit the arming of the man. 

/ n/cf sa>:. 

Cu’tiire of the thinking, the dispositions (<’r» 
nutit^en'), and the nioials is the only educa¬ 
tion that deserves the name, not mere 
instruction lli>iiir 

Cum grano sahs—Witii a grain of salt, t e., with 
so*m .illow.inre 

88 Cum privilegio—With privilege 

Cunctando restituit rem He restored the cause 
(of Rome) by dv l.iy .Said oj J'adius, ^urnarned 
therefore Cun. tutor. 

Cuncti adsint, inentaeque expectent praemia 
palmae—Let all Attend, and expect the icwards 
due to well-earned laurels I trg- 

Cunctis servatorem liberatoremque acclaman- 
tibus—All liailing him as saviour aiul deliverer 

Cunning is the art of concealing our own de¬ 
fects, and discovering other people's weak¬ 
nesses. Ilazhtt 

86 Cunning is the dwarf of wisdom. IV. G. 
Alyrr 

Cunning is the intensest rendering of vulgarity, 
absolute and utter. HusAtn. 


Cunning is to wisdom as an ape to a man. 
William Penn. 

Cunning leads to knavery; tis but a step, and 
that a very slippery, from the one to the 
other. Lying only makes the difference ; add 
that to cunning, and it is knavery La 
li uyere 

Cunning signifies especially a habit or gift of 
over-reaching, accompanied with enjoyment 
and a sense of superiority, A’?/aX/«. 

Cunning surpasses strength, Ger Pr 80 

Cupias non placuisse nimis—Do not aim at too 
inuc b popuiaiity Mart. 

Cupid is a knavish lad, / Thus to make poor 
iemales mad. Mid. \. Dnuiu, m 2 
Cupid makes it his sport to pull the warrior’s 
plumes. Sir P. , idni y 

Cupido dominandl cunctis affectibus flagrantior 
est—The d»-^irc of mle is the nio'.t aivlcnt of all 
the .'iflTci tions of the mind 

Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules' 36 
club. 107 c % L I.os^ 1 ' 

Curae leves loqumitur, ingentes stupent—Light 
ttoiiblesaie loud-voued, dcejicr uiic-. .1 e dumb. 

Cura facit canos— C aie brings grey b.urs. Pr, 
Cura pu dis sunt, et qm cohiere, coluntur—The 
pious-beartcd are c.itcd for b> the gods, and they 
who revt rcncc them .ire reverenred < 7nd 

Cura ut valeas— T.ike care that you keep well 

C ic. 

Ciiriosa fehcitas— Studied felicity of thought or4fl 
o« stvic 

Cunosis fabricavit inferos—Ifu fashioned hell 
for the imiui alive St AuQU'.i'nc 
Curiosity is a desire to know why and how; 
such as is m no livmg creature but man. 

II hblS. 

Curiosity is lying in wait for every secret. 

1 rth > i<v/. 

Curiosity is one of the forms of feminine bra¬ 
very. I ’li t.'r Huy^o 

Curiosity is the direct incontinency of the spirit. 45 
Knocl^ therefore^ at the door before you 
enter on your neighbour’s privacy, and re¬ 
member tliat there is no dinerence between 
entering into his bouse and looking into it. 

ft rim \ 7 ay lor. 

Cut losity is the kernel of the forbidden fruit 

/ u/ii'r 

Curiosus nemo est, quin idem sit malevolus— 
Nobody IS iiviiii-witive about you who does not 
also bcai you ill-will, Idaut 
Curious to think how, for every man, any the 
truest fact is modelled by the nature of the 
man. ( arlyle 

Currente calamo— With a running pen 
Cursed be the social ties that warp us from 50 
the Uving truth. 7 «nnyiou 
Curse on all laws but those which love has 
made, /’.'A 

Curses always recoil on the head of him who 
imprecates them. If you put a chain around 
the neck of a slave, the other end fastens 
itself around your own. Pmerson. 

Curses are like chickens; they always return 
home. Pr, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, 
breath, / Which the poor heart would fain 
deny, but dare not. Mach,, v. 3 
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DAN 


Curst be the nan, the poorest wrett h in Ii^, / | D accoid—Acircpd . in time Fr 
ThecioiichuiH:vassalljthetyr.intv.j>e, Who I Da chi mi fido. / Guardi mi Dio /Da chi non mi 


lia.> no wiU but by her hip.h peimission, / Who 
has not sixpence but in nei possession. / 
Wiio must to her liis deal Triend s secret tell, / 
Who dreads a curtain lecture woi-.e than 
hell 'Were such the wife had to iiiv 

( lart /Id break her spiiit or I d bieak her 
leart 

Ciiist be the veise, how well soe er it flow, / 
That tends to inal.e one worthy man ciy 
foe, / Give vntue sc,and,^l, iniioceiire .i fe *i, / 
Or from the soft-ey d viigm steal a tear. 
/’.’A 

Curs'd merchandise, whcvc life i. sold, / And 
avarice consents to staive for gvdd. Atzu 
ft out l.UiOH 

Custom does often reason overrule, / And only 
■•iMvc's loi leason to the fool ht \ti > 

5 Cn 'am doth in ike dotards of us all. C.tt- 

Ciislom forms us all , < Our thoughts, our 
mor.ils, our must fixed belief, Are conse- 
queiu es of oui place oi birth J/,i, 
Custom IS the law of one set of fools, and 
frLslnon of another , but the two often cla>h, 
foi pn cedent is the hgis at or of the one and 
novelty of the other t .’."on 
Custom is the plague of wise men and the idol 
of fools Ft 

Cu'-tom may lead a man into many errors, but 
It justifies none fuAt/tt' 

10 Custom reconciles to everything. l-ittAt 
Gustos morum 1 lu eii.udt m of moi.diiy 
Gustos regni I lu gn mli m of the it il.ii 
Gustos rotulorum I In kt < jx i of ilu lolK 
Cutis vulpma consuenda est cum cute leoms—• 

'J lie fo\ s skin nuisi lx* se»«<i to lli.u of tlit lion 
J, /’r 

15 Cut men .s throats with whispeimgs. Atti 

/ U ',011 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin / 
Unhousel d, d'sappointed, nnanel d. ' I'lo 
rei komng made but sent to my actount / 
With all my imperfections on my luad 

llattt , I 5 

Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, 
with thy hand. Huiiohn 
Cutting honest throats by whispers. Stott 
Cut your coat according to your cloth. Pr 


D, 

BO Daar niets goeds in is, gaat niets goeds uit— 
Where no good is ni, no good comes out Dut \ 

Daar t een mensch wee doet, daar heeft hij 
de hand A in.ui lays lus haiul wlu re he feels 
till, yj.iin i)iit Pt 

Daar twee kijven hebben ze beiden schuld— ^ 
\S hen two <|uaiiel botli aic to blame />«/ /'; 

Daar zijn meer dieven als er opgehangen I 


j hdo, ' Ml gLiaideio lO -l'ioin him I tiiisi may 
I (lod keep me, lioni linn I do not tiwst 1 will 
; keep myself Ji Pt 

Dachtet ihr, der Lowe schliefe, well er nlcht 

briillter* 1 >iil yon tlmik tm In.ii v\ is ,h i piny; 

[ bt» lll.e It «bd not lo.ti ^lOti/o 

Da die Gottei menschlicher noch waren, / 
Waieii Mtnschen gottlicher - Win n the gods 
yveie moie huin.in, nun weie moit tlivine 
I Sr hi lit t 

! Dddivasqnebrantan penas- (<ifts dissolve rocks 38 

' s/ Pt 

Da du Welt mcht k.'nnst entsagen, / Erobre 
dir sie nut Gewalt Wbeie* iluui t m.t not t»- 
iiiiniK c tin. uoilcl, ‘■iibdue it iindei tbee by foiit 
Piatt u 

Dafur bin ich ein Mann dass sich aiishalte in 
dem was ich begoiinen, dass ich eiiistelie 
nnt Lcib uiid Lebeii lUi ilas Tiachten lueines 
Geistes—1 oi this end ani 1 a in in, th it I '-lioiild 
jx'i t \ etc '•l< adl.i ih in ii h it 1 but bi m, iiid 
.iiiswti Mitli m> hie lor llu .cjmaliun of niv 
•|>iut J.nuht 

Daily hie is more instructive than the most 
effi'ctive hook i tUt 
Oairo<- litrys \ii t<i uil diet Jlotv 
AiUpv' oo .\/)i>n_q, i, h'- l( u- Lift /. 35 

Dal detto al fatto v’e un gran tiatlo—Fiom 
I -O mg tod 1111,1 l loilg ll 1 le / Pi 
. Da locum melionbus M d eu ly foi youi beittrs 

I 

Dame donde me a^'iente, quo yo me hare donde 
1 me acueste <<i\< ii'm- I m i\ Mt doun, and 
. I will m ik. wluTi I Ill ly lu doVMi S/ J't 
Dames c^uetcuses- I. ulus wlio i ulket for tlie 

, JIOOI Jt 

Dammeiung ist Mcnsci.enlos in j'tier Be-40 
ziehung Iwili.bt (oi diuii)i, tiu lot ol man 
m t M 1 y 11 1 ition J t ttt/itt t iti 
Damna minus ronsueta movent Losses we .ut 
u < tiaoiiu'l to, .ifle- l U llllli J", 

D.iiiuiaut quod non mtelhgunt-1 bey cotuleiim 
, wli.it llu y do not iiiuUist ind (^>a,ti,t 
Damn’d neuters, in then middle way of steei 
I ing,/Are neither fish, iioi llesli, noi good reti- 
I herring. I^ivJtn 

I Damnosa haereditas ,,An inbcniamc yvbub cn- 
I tails loss A 

Damnosa quid non immmuit dies>—Wlrit is 46 
tfiere lh.it coiifxling time doe, not niqiaii 
//oi 

Damnum absque injuria—Loss w ithoui mjustire 
/ 

Damnum appollandiim est ciim mala fama 
lucrum (iam.it llu eyjxnsi oriicdjt must be 
set .loM 11 .is loss J't 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil 
leer, / And, without sneering, teach the rest 
to sneer. / Willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike , / Just hint a fault, and hesitate 
dislike /’/»A 

Daiiari fanno danari —Money breeds money. 

It Pr 


worden— 1 he re are more thieves than are hanged Dance attendance ou their lordships’pleasure 60 
Dut Pr. Hen 1 /// , v z 

Dabit Dens Ins quoque finem-(iod yvill put an Dan Chaucer. weU of English undefiled, / On 
ena to these calanuties also Ftrg. j Fame's eternal bead-rofi worthy to be ued. 

26 Da capo--From the beginning It. j Spenser. 
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GROSSTE 


Dandies, when first-rate, are generally very 
agreeable men /luhuer Lytton 
Danger for danger’s sake is senseless / 'ictor 
Hugo 

Danger is the very basis of superstition. It 
produces a searcliiiig after help siipernatu- 
rally when hum.in means are no longer sup¬ 
posed to be ..v.tibibh* /» A’ Hay,ion 
Danger levels num .md brute, / And all are 
fellows in their need I^ytor 

6 Danger past, God fox gotten /'> 

Dannosa e il dono che toglie la liberta —In- 

lunoiis IS tlic ;;ill ih.U t.i.k.<,s .luay our hbt.rty 
// y’l 

Dans I’advers’te de nos meilleurs amis, nous 
trouvoiis toujours Quelque chose c’ni ne nous 
deplait pas In th.- tm.hvmnx of i>ur lust 
fiitiiids '.M find .d^\l^s •■uiactliiiii; whn li does 
not disple.isi. Us La A <'<//< 

Dans la morale, conime 1 art. dire n’est rien, 
fairc est tout In uk'i il us lu .ut, t dl.i.ii; is 
notluni'^, tluiiiy IS .dl A, at a 
Dans Tart d’nitereiser ron-iste Tart d’e'enre — 
1 lie ait of wiitiny oonsi.t m tlu .irt of lutcio^t 
ing A> 

10 Dans le nonibre de quarante ne fait-il pas un 
zero'* -In t lie iiumbt.i forty .> tin re n< a bound lo 
be a 1 ipliLi -* / ' 

Dans les conseils d’un etaf il nc faut pas tant 
regarder <e qu on doit faire, que ce qu on 
pent fane - In tin < oum b <if i st.uc, ibc fiiu 
tion IS iiiii so nuii.li u bat ought to be done, 
wliat 1 an be done At 

Dante was very bad company, and was never 
invited to dinnei / it.t t, n 
Dante, who loved well 1 ecaust he hated 
Hated wickeduesa that hinders iov.ng 

UrtwaiH' 

Dantur opes milli nunc nisi divitibus- \\ calih 

now-a-d.ij s yoL, dl lo tin mb 

16 Dapes ineiupt<e - I bunties uni ought, ir , lioiiu 
pnidiut. i'ot 

Dapibns snpienu / Grata testndo Jovis—lh< 
sln -11 (htt*) a wihouu a< i oin]> uiliiicnt at the 
b.iiuiucts ot so\(, u igii ) \L JL>> 

Dare pniidus idonea fmro - I it <>iiH togi\e im- 
purtaiii i* to tiifhs ((// give weight to ainoke) 
/V 

Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie, / A 
fault which noed.s it most, grows two thereby. 

(.tat^ e H, ,o. ,t 

Daring nonsense seldom fails to hit, / Like 
scattered shot, and pass with some for wit. 

Ha tit t 

80 Darkness visible, d ’//■'<’«. 

Darkness which may be felt. H.Atc 
Dark night, that from the eye his function 
take.s, / The e.ar more quick of apprehension 
makes. JJaA ."V’ Hr, an in 
Dark with excessive biiglit. Muton 
Das Alte sturzt, es andert sich die Zeit. / Und 
neues Leben bluht aus den Rumen The old 
falK, the time changes, and new life hlossoius 
out of the linns. Sihill, t 

86 Das Alter tier gotthchen Phantasie / Es 
ist verschwunden, cs kehret me— 1 he age 
of divine fantasy li, gone, iievcr to return 
Schiller 

Das Alter wagt, die Jugeiid wagt—Age con¬ 
siders, youth ventures. Kaupeuk. 


Das arme Herz, hienieden / Von manchem 
Sturm bewegt, / Erlangt den wahren Fne- 
den, / Nur wo es mcht mehr schlagt—The 
poor heart, agitated on earth hy many a storm, 
att.iins tint peace only whtn it ceases to beat 
S{UiS‘ Sie ,<!% 

Das Auge des Herrn schafft mehr als seine 
beiden Hande— I he in.ister s eye does inure than 
both Ins hands <,et I’t 

Das begreife em andrer als ichf--Let another 
try lo uiiderslanri tliat , 1 eaniiot . 1 J,itrizitii; 

Das Beste, was wir von tier Geschichte haben, 80 
ist der Hntliusiasmus, den sie erregt I he 
he.t htriefn we dtilve fioiii history is tlie eii 
thusi.i,rii wlmh it cveites Goethe 

Das Edie zu erkennen ist Gewinnst / Der 
ninimer tins entnssen warden kann-'lhi 
.ihilitv lo .ippieriate what is nohle is a gam 
which no one can ever taki from us Gi'rthi 

Daseinfach Schone soli der Kenner schatzen , 
Vcrziertes aber spricht der Menge zu - 1 he 
(onnoisstui of .in must bt .ibh to .ippret i ift W'bat 
IS simply be lutiiiil, but tb< eonimon luii of people 
.u e s (Ustieil w lib oi naim nt {,,•>, the 

Das Erste und Letzto, was voin Genie gefordert 
wi’d, ist Wahrheitshebe—I be first and last 
till ig which is required of genius is love of truth 
Cr. . tfu 

Das Geeinte zu entzweien, das Entzweite zu 
ci'ugen, 1 st das Leben der Natur- Ifividing 
till unifttl, I'liUiiig the dniehd, l-. the life of 
N it me (.a, tht 

Das Geheimniss ist fur die Glucklichen— 36 

iMvatiy I, for the favouied of foi tune 

Das G“nie erfindet, der Witz findet bloss - 
t.cmu-, mveni-, wit ineieh fmJs II , o, t 

Das Go<?etr ist der Freund des Schwachen— 

LiW l. liie p Ot- I lo ot tile VM.lk 'a It i t 

Das Gesefz ntir kann tins Freiheit geben— 
Only hiw e iii give u, liiadoiii 

Das Gewebe dieser Welt ist aus Nnthwen- 
chgkeit und Zufall gtbildet, die Vernunft 
des Menscheti stellt sich zwist neii beide, 
und wciss sie zu belierrschen -1 he web of this 
wo 111 IS woven out of nei essity'and eonluigency , 
tlie 11 lain of man ji! » is itsi f betviten the two, 
aud knows how to loiuiol lliein t/c tae. 

Das glaub’ ich—That i, p\.iLtly my’ opinion 40 
{,<r Hr. 

Das Gluck deiner Tage / Wage nicht mit 
der Goldwage / Wirst du die Kramerwage 
neluneii, > So wirst du dich schamen und dich 
bequemen \V’ei<.,h not the happiness of thy days 
vv ith goldsmith s Si alt s Shoiildsi tliou take the 
men limit's, thou shall Ltl ashameil and adapt 
thyself. Got the. 

Das Gluck giebt Vielen zu viel, aber Keinem 
genug— Fortune givts to many too much, but 
lo no one enough. (//’•* J't 

Das glucklichste Wort es wird verhohnt, / 
Wenn der Horer etn Sclnefohr ist - '1 he hap¬ 
piest word IS siurned, if the hearer lias a twisted 
e.ir Goethe. 

Das grosse unzerstorbare Wunder ist der 
Metischenglaube an Wunder— The' great indc- 
sirmtible inir.u le is ni.in’s f.uih in nm.icle. Jean 
Haul 

Das Grosste, was dem Menschen begegnen 46 
kann, ist es wohl, in der eigenen Sache die 
allgemeine zu vertheitigen—The noblest func- 
ticn, I should say, th.it can fall to man is to 
vindicate all mens interests in vindicating his 
own. Ranke. 
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DAS VOLK 


DAS HAT 


Das hat die Freude mit dem Schmera gfemein, / 
Dass sie die Menschen der Vernunft beraubt 
—Joy has thi'; in common with pain, that it 
bereaves man of leason Puhen 

Das Heilig^ste, die Pflicht, ist leider das, 
was wir am oftersteii in uns bekampfen und 
meistens wider Willen than-- Ibiiy, alas! 
which IS the mu I sacred instinct in our natnie, 
is that which \\e most frequently stinp^le with 
in ourselves, ami geiieially do ag unst our will 
R. Gntzkt<w 

Das Herz gleicht dem Muhlsteine der Mehl 
gibt, wenn man Korn aufshuttet, aber sich 
selbst zerreibt, wenn man es unterlasst— I he 
hc4irt IS like a millstone, which yields im.d if 
you supply It with grain, but frets it'-clf away if 
you neglect to do so. It eln > 

Das Herz und nicht die Meinung ehrt den 
Mann -It is his lu nt, and not his opnuoii, th.at 
IS an honour to a man. SchJh r. 

B Das hochste Gluck ist das, welches unsere 
Mangel verbessert und unsere Fehler aus- 
P^leicnt -The best foitunc that c.iii f.ill to a man 
IS that which conects his defects and makes up 
for his failings CiOtihe. 

Das Hohngelachter der Holle—The scoffing 
laughter of Hell 

Das Ideal in der Kunst, Grosse in Ruhe dar> 
zustellen, set das Ideal auf dem Throne— 
Let the idi al in art, the rtpresentation t>f 
ma|cst> in lepose, he the idt.d on the thtoiic. 
Jtan Paul 

Das ist die wahre Liebe, die immer und immer 
sich gleich bleibl, / Wenn man ihr alles 
grewanrt, wenn m<in ihr alles versagt—'I h.it 
IS true 1 )ve whicli is ever the same (///. equ.il 
to ilielf), wliethtr everything is conceded to it 
or everything denied 6 >i the 
Das Jahrhundert / Ist memem Ideal nicht 
reif. Ich lebe / Em Burge deici, welche 
kommen werden — I’he eentnr> is not ni>e for 
my ide.d ; I live as an earnest of those tli.it are 
to come. Sihtller. 

IQ Das Kind mit dem Bade verschutten- To thiow 
.aw.iv the child w'ltli the hath, t.e , the giH>d with 
the bad Get Pr. 

Das Kleine in einen grossen Sinne behandein, 
ist Hoheit des Geistes , das Kleine fur gross 
und wichtig halten, ist Pedantisinus— To 

tre.it the little in .i large smsi is elev.itmn of 
spirit , lo treit the little is great and important 
IS pcdantiy J<euc/ief 

Das Leben dunkt ein ew’ger Fruhhng mir— 
Life seems lo me an cleiii.d spring Lottzing 

Das Leben eines Staates ist, wie ein Strom, in 
fortgehender Bewegung; wenn der Strom 
steht, so wird er Eis oder Sumpf The liH of 
a state, like a sti earn, lies in itsonw.ird iiiovciiient, 
if the stream stagnates, it is because it is frozen or 
a marsh. / v Mulh > 

Das Leben gehort den Lebendigen an, und wer 
lebt, muss auf Wechsel gelasst sein— Life 
belongs to the living, a*id be who lives must be 
prejiaied for changes. t/u’ 

SB Das Leben heisst Streben— Life is a striving. 
(ter P/ 

Das Leben ist die Liebe / Und des Lebens 
Leben Geist -Life is love, and the life of hie, 
spirit Lroethe. 

Das Leben ist nur ein Moment, der Tod ist 
auch nur emer -Life is but a moment, death 
also is but another. Schiller 


Das Leben lehrt uns, weniger mit uns / Und 
andern strenge »em - Life teaches us to be less 
severe both with ourselves and others. Goethe 

Das Nachste das Liebste—The nearest xs the 
de.irest Ger. P>. 

Das Nachste steht oft unergreifbar fern—What BO 
IS nc.il est is often un.ittain.xhly f.xr off Goethe. 

Da spatmm tenuemque moram , male cuncta 
ministrat / Impetus- Allow time and slight 
dela> , haste and violence riiin ei'crything Stat. 

Das Publikum, das ist ein Mann / Der alles 
weiss und gar nichts kann -liie public is a 
pcisomge who knows tveryllnng and can do 
nothing Z AtVs z/i 

Das Recht hat eine wachserne Nase—Justice 
h.is .'I nose of w.ix Gt > Pi 

Das Reich der Dichtung ist das Reich der 
Waliiheit Schlicsst auf das Heiligthum, es 
werde Licht—'Ihc kingdom of p<Ktr\ is tlie 
kingdom of tiuth , open the s.iiutuaiy and thcie 
IS light .1 7' C hamtsso 

Das Schicksal ist em vornehmer aber theurer B5 
Hofmeister T ue is .a distinguished but evpe-ri- 
sive pedagogue, ijocilu 

\ Das schonste Gluck des denkenden Menschen 
ist, das Erforschliche erforscht zu haben, nnd 
das Uneiforschliche ruing zu verehren - The 
fairest fortune th.it cm fall lo a thinking man 
IS to have searched out the scarehahlc. and rcst- 
fully to adoie the unseat ehable Goethe. 

Das schwere Herz wird nicht durch Worte 
leicht—Woids bring no relief to a saddened 
heait. Schuler. 

Das Schwerste in alien Werken der Kunst ist 
dass dastenige, was sehr ausgearbeitet wor- 
den, nicht ausgearbeitet scheme—The most 
difhcult thing in all works of art t. to make that 
w’hi( h h'ls been most highly el iboiated appear 
as it It had not been elaborated at all. tl mkeU 
inann. 

Das Siegel der Wahrheit ist Einfachheit— 

I he stal ol tiulli is Simplicity Poerh.we 

Das smd die Weisen, / Die durch Irrtum ztir 30 
Wahrheit reisen; / Die bei deni Irrtum 
verharren, / Das smd die Nairen—'I hose arc 
wise who throngli error press on lo trittb, those are 
fools who hold fast by error RutkL < i. 

Das Spnchwort sagt Em eigner Herd, / Em 
braves Weib smd Gold und Perlen wert— 

A pioveib says A he.atth of one’s own .and a 
good wife are w'oith ffi>Id and pearls (iOtt>ic. 

Das Talent arbeitet, das Genie schafft—I aicnt 

works, genius creates Sihutnann. 

Das Ungluck kann die Weisheit nicht, Doch 
Weisheit kann das Ungluck tragen—Mis- 
foMune «annot endure wisdom, but wisdom can 
cncluic niisfoitnne Itodenstnit. 

Das Universum ist em Gedanke Gottes—The 
universe is .i thought of God iichillcr 

Das Unvermeidliche mit Wurde trage—Bear 3fi 
the mevitahlc with dignity, ^trcckfuss. 

Das Vaterland der Gedanken ist das Herz; an 
dieser Quelle muss schopfeii, wer fnsch 
trinken will -The native soil of our thoughts 
IS the heart, whoso wnll have his fresh must 
draw from this spring Pome. 

Das Verhangte muss geschehen, / Das 
Gefurchte muss iialm—The fated must hap¬ 
pen , the feared must diaw near Schiher. 

Das Volk ist frei, seht an, wte wohl’s ihm geht I 
— 7'he people are free, and sec how well they 
ciyoy It. Mephisto. in Fausi ’* 
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Das Volk schatzt Starke vor allem —The people 
r«itc stienglh before everything Ctoethe 

Das Vortreffliche it unergrundhch, man mag 
damit anfangen was man will—What is ex- 
(client cannot be fathomed, probe it as and where 
we will, i.oethe. 

Das Wahre ist gottahnlich ; es erscheint nicht 
uimuttelbar, wir mussen es aus semen Mani- 
festationen errathen--'! ruth is like (iod , it 
reveals itself not directly , we must divine it out 
of its inaniiestatiops. Goet/te. 

Das Warum wird offeiibar, / Wann die Toten 
aufersteh’n— We shall know the wherefore when 
the dead rise again AJu iner 

6 Das was mir wichtig scheint, haltst du fur 
Kleinigkeiten ; / Das was mich argert hat 
bei dir iiiclits zu bedeuten— What is to me 
important you regard as a trifle, and what puts 
me out has with you no sigrnlicaiue. Gotine 

Das Weib sieht tief, der Mann sieht weit 
Dem Mamie ist the Welt das Herz, dem 
Weibe 1 st das Herz die Welt—The woinuis 
vision IS (let p reaching, the man’s far reat hiiig 
With the man llic worUl is hvs heart, with the 
w’oman her he.art is her world Gruhbe. 

Das Wenige verschwindet leicht dem Blick, / 
Der vorwarts sieht, wie viel noch ubng bleibt 
— I he little (ai hievt.d) is sot » forgotten by him 
who looks he’foie him and sees how much sull 
remains to In done Gitthe 

Das Werk lobt den Meister—The work praises 
tlie artist Git J'r 

Das Wort ist frei, die That ist stumm, der 
Gehorsam blind— 1 he word is fiee, action 
dumb, obc'dieiue blind 

1 \) Das Wunder ist des Glaubens liebstes Kind— 
iVIiraele is the pet child of faith (xu G c 

Data fata secutus —Following what is decreed 
by fate M 

Dat Deus immiti cornua curta bovi—God gives 

the vicious u\ sb( n bonis r>. 

Da tempo ai tempo—Give time to time. It 
Vr 

Date obolum Belisario—Give- a mite to Bclisa- 
rius I 

iSDat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honor es / 
Sed Moses sacco cogitur ire pedes— Galen 
gives wealth, Juslunaii lionouis, but Moses must 
go afoot with a beggar's wallet. 

Dat inania verba, / Dat sine mente sonum— 
He utters empty woids , he utters sound without 
meaning. / 

Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura coliimba.s — 
He pardons the ravens, but visits with ceiisuie 
the (loves J kv. 

Daub yourself with honey, and you’ll be covered 
with flies, yv 

Dauer im Wechsel — Persistence m change. 
Goethe. 

to Da veniaxn lacrymis— Forgive these tears. 

Da ventura a tu hijo, y echa lo en el mar— 
Give yonr son luck and then throw him into the 
sea. S/> I't. 

Davus sum, non CEdipus—I am a plain man, and 
no CLdipus (who solved the riddle of the Sphinv). 


Day is driven on by day, and the new moons SI 
hasten to their wane. Smart ^/rom if or. 

Daylight will come, though the cock does not 
crow. Dan. Pr. 

Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. Bible 

De adel der ziel is meer waardig dan de adel 
des geslachts—Nobility of soul is more honour¬ 
able than nobility by birth Put l‘r. 

Dead men open living men's eyes. Sp Pr. 

Dead scandals form good subjects for dissec- 80 
tion. Byton. 

De alieno largitor, et sui restrictor— Lavish of 
what is another s, tenacious of his own C/t. 

Deal mildly with his vouth , / For young hot 
colts, b.ing raged, (io rage the more. Rich. 

II , 11. 1 

De il so plainly with man and woman as to 
constrain the utmost sincerity and destroy 
all hope of trifling with you. Emerson. 

Dear is cheap, and cheap is dear Pott. Pr 
I Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 85 
I Milton on ShoAespi are. 

I Death and life are m the power of the tongue. 

I BiMe 

' Death-bed repentance is sowing seed at Mar¬ 
tinmas. GuiI J'f 

Death borders upon our birth, and our cradle 
stands m the grave. Bp Hail 

Death but supplies the oil for the inextinguish¬ 
able lamp of life 6 oU 

Death comes equally to us all, and makes us 4ft 
all equal when it comes. Donne 

Death finds us 'mid our playthings—snatches 
us, / As a cross nurse might do a wayward 
child, / From all our toys and baubles. Old 
I Piety. 

' Death gives us sleep, eternal youth, and im- 
mort^ity. Jean Paul 

> Death is a black camel that kneels at every 
man’s door. lu>k Pr 

Death is a comminghng of eternity with time ; 
in the death of a good man eternity is seen 
lookmg through time. Goetne 
\ Death is a fearful tbmg. .Meas /or Pleas , 45 

111 I. 

Death is a friend of ours, and he who is not 
ready to entertain him is not at home. 

Bacon. 

Death is but another phasis of life, which also 
is awful, fearful, and wonderful, reachmg to 
heaven and hell. (. arlyle. 

Death is but a word to us Our own experience 
alone can teach us the real meanmg of the 
word. U z' I/uwbol ft. 

Death is but what the haughtv brave, / The 
weak must bear, the wretch must crave. 
Byron. 

Death is sure / To those that stay and those 50 
that roam. Tennyson. 

Death is the only physician, the shadow of his 
j valley the only journeying that will cure us 
j of age and the gathering fatigue of years. 
George Eliot, 


I tr. Death is the quiet haven of us alL Words 

Dawted dochters mak’ dawly wives, / r., petted worth. 

daughters, make slovenly wives Sc. Pr Death is the tyrant of the imagination. Barry 

Day follows the murkiest night; and when f omwall. 
the time comes, the latest fruits also ripen. Death is the wish of some, the relief of many, 
Schiller. and the end of aU. Sen. 
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Death joins us to the Rreat majority ; / ’Tis to 
be borne to Platos and to Caisars , / ’Tis to 
be great for ever, / 'Tis pleasure, 'tis ambi¬ 
tion, then, to die J 

Death lays his icy hand on ktngrs Shirley 
Death levels all distinctions 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost, / Upon 
the* sweetest flower of all the field. Rom and 
Jul , IV s 

5 Death may expiate faults, but it does not 
repair them Xapohon 

Death opens the grate of fame, and shuts the 
grate of envy after it. Stu m , aju r litu ,m 
Death pays all debts /*/ 

Death jiuts an end to all nvalship and com¬ 
petition The dead can boast no advantag^e 
over us, nor can we triumph over them. 
Hnzhft 

Death rules in every passing breeze, / He lurks 
in evciy flower. Jh fu > 

10 Death’s but a path that must be trod, / If 
man would ever pass to God I'm mil 
Death shuns the wretch who fam the blow 
would meet Bvum, 

Death, so called, is a thing which makes men 
weep, / And yet a thn d of life is passed in 
sleep lU'ion 

Death stands behind the young man's back, 
before the old man s face ! A.uimi. 

Death tieads in pleasure s footsteps round the 
world J oliHii 

15 Death will have his day. Rich 11 , in 2 
De auditu—llj^ lu ir'-ay 

Debate is masculine, conversation is feminine . 
the former angular, the latter circular and 
radiant of the underlying unity. A 21 

A h o 't 

De beste zaak heeft nog een goed’ advocaat 
noodig 1 lit besi C. 1 USC h.is need ol }.,<*<>d 
pK icier Put /> 

Debetis velle qua* velimus—^ou ought to wish 

as w'c wisli I'laul 

26 De bonne grace With good grace, willingly 
hr 

De bonne lutte—By fair means It 
De bon vouloir servir le roy—To seia'c the king 
w ilti goocl-w ill M 

Debt IS the worst kind of poverty Ft. 

Debt IS to a man what the serpent is to the 
bird . its eye fascinates, its breath poisons, 
its coil crushes both smew and bone , its jaw 
IS the pitiless grave l^nh.vtr 1 \Hon 
25 Debts make the cheeks black liuA Pr 
De calreo solhcitus, at pedem nihil enrans - 
Anxious about the* shoo, hut c.aic.lc:ss .ibout thci 
foot L }'> 

Deceit and falsehood, whatever conveniences 
thev may for a time promise 01 produce, are, 
m the sum of life, obstacles to happiness. 

JoUh ton 

Deceit is a game played only by small minds. 

( omc lie 

Decency is the least of all laws, yet it is the 
one which is the most strictly observed. La. 

Rochr 

10 Deceptio visus— Optical illusion 

Decet affectus ammi neque se nimiuni erigere 
nec subjicere servihter— We ouglii to allow 
llie affections of the mind to he neither too much 
elated 1101 abjectly depressed. Cic. 


Decet imperatorem stantem mon— An emperor 
ought to die at Ins post (/// standing). Pes- 
pasian 

Decet patnam nobis canoi em esse quam nos- 
metipsos Our countly ought to be dearer to 
u, than ourselves i. ii 

Decet veieciiiidum esse adolescentcm—It be- 
cimies a joiing in ni to he modest J'luut 

Decies repetita placebit—T en times repeated, it K5 

will still plc.isc Hot 

Decipiniiir specie recti- We ate deceived by the 
semblance of rei tit tide Ho' 

Decipit / Frons prima niullos Fust ajipe'ir.'inces 
dert i\ t ni iny 

Decision and perseverance are the noblest 
I qualities of man (,oi tli, 

Declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from the ancient times the things that are not 
yet done />’ blc 

Decori decus addit avtto—Tie adds honour to 40 
the lioiioui of Ills anrestois IM 
Decorum ab honesto non potest separan - Pro- 
jnuty cannot be siindcicd fiom wdi.it is hononr- 
ahle ( 'c 

De court plaisir, long repentir—A short pleasure, 

'I long JHII nice / > 

Decrevi—J h.uo d< < reed M 

Feciis et tiitanien—An honour and defence. 

I 

Dedecet philosophum abjicere animum -It does45 
not beseem a jihilosojilit t to lie di jeeted Cu 
De die in diem I rom d.iv to d i\. 

Dedimus potestatem- V\ c Ij.im gnen power A 
Dedisnt animus sero quod didicit dm—The 
mind IS slow in uidiainim; what it has been long 
I Kaniiiig Sen 

, Deeds survive the doers. /loToce Mann. 

I Deep calleth unto deep. P/hle 50 

Deep insight will always, like Nature, ultimate 
' Its thought 111 a thing / nu > \on 
Deep 111 the frozen regions of the north, / A 
goddess violated brought thee forth, / Im¬ 
mortal liberty Smolu'l 
Deep on his front engraven / Deliberation sat, 
and public care. Milton 
Deep subtle wits, / In truth, are master spirits 
in the world Joanna Lailli< 

Deep vengeance is the daughter of deep 65 
silence. Il/im '• 

Deep vers’d in books, and shallow in himself. 

UHl/on 

De ezels dragen de haver, en de paarden eten 
I die -Asms letch the oats and hoises eat them 
/W It. 

Do facto—In point of fact. 

Defeat is a school in which truth always g/ows 
stioilg H a>d htiher 

Defeat is nothing but education, nothing but 60 
the first step to something better H endell 

f'h'lljJ:> 

Defect m manners is usually the defect of fine 
pel ceptioii J.mt t \on 

Defectio vinum adolesrenliae vitiis efficitur 
sacpius quam senectutis-Loss ol strength is 
mure frequently due to the faults of youth than 
of old age < il 

Defendit nnmerus junctaeque umbone pha¬ 
langes—Their numbers protect them and their 
compact array. Jtev. 
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Defend me, common ^ense, say I, / From reve¬ 
ries so airy, fruiii the toil / Of dropping 
buckets into empty wells, / And growing 
old with di awing nothing up C (nv/'fr 
Defend me from my friends , I can defend my¬ 
self fiom my enemies. Matechai I illais 
Deference n the most complicate, the most 
indirect, and the most elegant of all comph- 
ments. SiiLn<:to)u 

Del r no time , / Delays have dangerous ends. 

I Henry I / , in .■ 

5 Defer not the least virtue , life’s poor span / I 
Make not an ell, by tinlmg lu thy woe , If 
thou do ill, the jciy fades, not the pains , / If 
well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
//,>/><'}( 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, / To¬ 
morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. C or- 

Kuti- 

Drfiinint vires—Ability is vi anting 
Defienda me Dios de my—(n>il defend me from 
niysell /’j 

Defindion of words has been commonly called 
a meic exeicise of grcimmanans, but when 
we come to consider the innumerable evils 
men have inflicted on eavh other from mis¬ 
taking the meaning of words, the exorcise of 
definition certainly begins to assume rather a 
more dignified aspect Sivi'/nv \un'h 
J3 Deformed, unfinished, sent be‘'ore my time / 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made 
up, / And that so lamely and unfashionable, / 
That dogs balk at me as I halt by them. 
KiJl ///,! 1 

Deformity is daring . it is its essence to over¬ 
take mankind by heait and soul, an<i make 
itself the equal, ay, the superior of the rest 
Ay > iJ/f 

De fumo in flammam- Out of the frying-pan into 
the flic. /’> 

Dogage Fiee .nid unnsti.iuitd 

De gaiete de cte' r—In gaiety of heait, sportively , 

vantoiil'v /’r 

16 Degeneres animos timor arguit— ^ car is proof 
of a low-bom soul / 

Degli iiomini si piio dire qnesto generalmente 
che sieno ingrate, volubili simulaton, fuggi- 
tori pencoli, cupitli di guadagno—Of mankind 
we may s ly in geiicial tb.it llu > are ungretcfiil, 
fickle, b>pocntical, intent Oii a whole skin ,iiid 
greedy of g.iin fuave/it 

Degrees infinite of lustre there must always 
be, but the weakest among us has a gi*t, 
however seemingly trivial, which is peculiar 
to him, and winch, worthily used, will be a 
gift also to his race for ever h hsAih 
De gustibns non disputandum -There is no dis¬ 
puting about t.istcs 

De hanibre a nadie vi monr, de mucho comer a 
Cien mil 1 ncvci s.iw .i m.m die of hunger, but 
lhous.iiids die of overhcding .S/ /V. 
to De haute lutte—Hy main force F> 

De hoc multi multa, omnes aliquid, nemo satis 
—Of this many liaiL said many things, all some¬ 
thing, no one enough 
Dei gratia—By the grace of God 
Dei j'ussu non unquam credita Tenens—Fated 
she (/ Cassandra) never to be believed by her 
Irojan countrymen fi/jr 
Dell stick pride, for my dog deed o'd. Sc. 


Deil tak’ the hin’most' on they drive, / Till 86 
a' their weel-swall'd kytes belyve / Are bent 
hke drums, / And auid guid man maist like 
to rive / “ Bethankit ” hums. Burns 
Dein Auge kann die Welt trub’ oder hell dir 
machen , / Wie du sie ansiehst, wird sie weinen 
Oder laciien —Tliy eje can make the w'oild dark 
or blight for thee , as thou look’st on it, it will 
w'etp or laugli KucAeri. 

De industna—Pnrposelj 
De mtegro—Ovci again , anew' 

<}>tf3friVTa Tiuv must bear what the 

gods Hy on ns 

Dei plena sunt omnia—-All tilings are full of God. 30 

Deieuner a la fourchette—A meat breakfast. 

J r 

De jure—By right. 

De kleine dieven hangt men, de groote laat 
men loopeii- Wc Iring little thieves and let 
gie.it ones ofl' l^u* I't 

Del agua mansa me hbre Dios , que de la rccia 
me giiardare yo I'loin smooth watei (lod 
gnaid iiH , tioni rough, 1 c.in guaid myself 
I'f 

De lana caprina -About goat’s wool, i t ,a. worth- 35 
k.. niaiu 1 

Delay has always been injurious to those who 
ai e 1 eady A m an 

Delay in vengeance gives a heavier blow J. 

Delay of justice is injustice T ami or 
Delectamlo panterqne monendo -By pleasing 
,is well as instnii ting }.o> 

Delenda est Carthago—C arthage must he do-40 
stiojcd Cato MafO’ 

Del giudizto, ogniiii ne vende—Of judgment 
evtiy one has sonii to sell it /’/ 

Dcliberando stepe peiitoccasio—An opportunity 
is often lost through dclibtialioii Pnh Syr 

Deliberandum est dm quod statuendum est 
seniel We must t.ikc time lor dclil)cratii)ii, 
where we h.ive to dcteimnie once for all. Pufi 
Syr 

Deliberate treachery entails punishment upon 
the traitor /umu^ 

Deliberate with caution, but act with decision , 45 
and yield with graciousness or oppose with 
fiimness (olton 

Deliberat Roma, pent Saguntum—While Rome 
deliberates, Sagunliiin perishes Pr. 

Delicacy is to the affections what grace is to 
the beauty Pigetamio 
Dehcacy of taste has the same efifect as deli¬ 
cacy of passion ; it enlarges the sphere both 
of our happiness and misery, and makes us 
sensible to pam as well as pleasures, which 
escape the rest of mankind. Jiunii 
Dehciae illepid.Te atque inelegantes—Unman¬ 
nerly and inekgant phasiiies ( atuli 
Deligas tantum quem diligas—C’hoose only him 50 
whom you Io\e 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, / 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

7 homson. 

Deliramenta doctrinae—The crazy absurdities of 
learned men. L 

Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi—Whatsoever 
devilry kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper. 

Hot. 
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Deliriums are dreams not rounded with a sleep. 

Jitin Paul. 

Deliveier, God hath appointed thee to free 
the oppressed and crush the oppressor 
pry ant 

Dell’ albero non si gfiudica dalla scorza— You 
can t judjjc of a tree by its barb It P*. 

De loin e'est quelque chose, et de pres ce n’est 
rien— At a distance it is suiueihing, at hand 
nutliing. L,a I<ontame. 

6 Delphi mm sylvis apping:it, fluctibus apmm— 
He paints a poi poise in tlic woods, a boar amidst 
the waves //or 

De lunatico inquirendo— To inquire into a man’s 
state of imnd 

Delusion and weakness produce not one mis¬ 
chief the less because they are universal 
/iurke 

Delusion may triumph, but the triumphs of 
delusion are but for a day. auia i 

Delusions are as necessary to our happiness 
as realities Penu’i 

10 Delusive ideas are the motives of the gfreatest 
part of mankind, and a heated imagination 
the power by which their actions are incited. 
The world in the eye of a philosopher may 
be said to be a large madhouse M<u/<.rn'^ir 

Del veto s’adira I’liomo—It is the truth ih u 
1 rit.it* s a man It Pr 

De mal en pis — hiom bad to worse. Fr. 

De male quiesitis vix gaudet tertius ha?res — 
A third licir seldom enjoys what is dishonestly 
arquiicd J m 

Demean thyself more warily in thy study than 
in the street If thy pu' he actions have a 
hundred witnesses, thy private have a thou¬ 
sand. (Juar/ei 

lb De medietate linguae —Of a moiety of languages, 
; e , fort ign jurymen L 

Dem Esel traumet von Disteln—When the ass 

die mis, it IS of thistles Lx r P> 

Dem Gluckhchen schlagt keine Stunde—When 
.1 man is happy he does not hear the ckx k stiike 
i.ir J'r 

Dem harten Muss bequemt sich Will’ und 
Grille— Jo hard neees-.ity one’s will and fancy 
(must) confoi m Ltoet/ie 

Dem Herhch&ten, was auch der Geist emp- 
fangen, drangt Stoff sich an— M.uter presses 
heavily on the noblest efforts of the spirit, iwocf/it, 
zn “ }<au\t ” 

M Dem Hunde, wenn er gut gezogen / Wird 
selbst ein weiser Mann gewogen— Kven a 
wise m.in will attach bimself to tlie dog when be 
IS well bred CwOCdic 

De minimis non curat lex—The law takes no 
notn c of trifles L 

Dem Menschen ist / Ein Mensch norh immer 
heber als ein Engel— A man is ever dearer 'o 
man than .an angel I.esstng' 

Democracies are prone to war, and war con¬ 
sumes them. IV. // Sezvard. 

Democracy has done a wrong to everything 
that IS not first-rate. A tmel 

t5 Democracy is always the work of kings. 
Ashes, which in themselves are sterile, fer¬ 
tilise the land they are cast upon. Landor 

Democracy is, by the nature of it, a self-can¬ 
celling business, and gives in the long-run 
a net result of zero. LarlyU. 


Democracy is the healthful life-blood which 
circulates through the veins and arteries, 
which supports the system, but which ought 
never to appear externally, and as the 
1 mere blood itself C o/end^'e 
Democracy is the most powerful solvent of 
military organisation The latter is founded 
on discipline ; the former on the negation of 
disciphiie. Rtnan 

De monte alto—h rom a lofty mountain. M 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum(or bene) -Let nothing 8 C 
be said of the dead but what is f.ivour.ihle 
De motu propno —From the suggestion of one’s 
own mind , spontaneously 
Dem thatigen Menschen kommt es darauf an, 
dass er das Rechte time, oh das Kechte 
geschehe, soil ihn nicht kuinmeru— Will) the 
man of at tion the chief com i m is th.'it he do 
the iiglit thing , the success of th.u ought not to 
trouble bun ixntni 

Den Bosen sind sie los; die Bosen smd ge- 
blieben— Tlity aie ml of tie Wul.ed One, (but) 
the wicked aie still there inu t/u 
De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti— 
Fioin nothing is nothing, .iiid nothing ran he 
reduted to nothing 

Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantqueSS 
All men do not adiiiii e and love the same things. 
//or. 

Den Irrthum zii bekennen, scliandet nicht— 

It IS no disgr.ue to ackno.> ledge an ertoi. li. 
Uiz/s.0rv. 

Denken und Thun, Thun nnd Denken, das ist 
die Summe aller Weishcit von jeher auer- 
kannt, von jeher geubt, nicht eingesehen 
von emem jeden— To th nk and .let, to .u i .uid 
think, this IS the sum of all the wisdom that has 
from the first been at know ledgetl and praelised, 
though not understood by every one, / i , (as 
added) the one must (ontiruially a< t .ind leaet 
on the other, like evh.ihng .'ind inhaling, must 
eorrespond as question and answer itoitkc 
Denke nur niemaiid, dass man auf ihn als den 
Heiland gewartet habe- Let no one im.igine 
tliat he IS the man the world has been w.uting (or 
as Its deliverer Goei/tt 

Den leeren Schlauch blast der Wind auf, / Den 
leeren Kopf der Dunkel- The empty b.ig is 
ble»wn up with wind, the empty head with self- 
conceit. Claudius 

Den Mantel nach dem Winde kehren —To trim 40 
ont’s sails (///. to tuin one's cloak) to the wind. 
ift'r. J'r. 

Den Menschen Liebe, den Gottern Ehrfurcht 

—To men, affection , to gods, revereiiec. Grill- 
farzirr. 

Deim geschwatzig sind die Zeiten, / Und sie 
Sind auch wieder stumm —For the tunes are 
bahhly, and then again the times are dumb. 
Goethe. 

De non apparentibus, et non existentibus, 
eadem est ratio— Things wlueh do not appear 
are to he tre.ited as the same as those which do 
not exist. Co/vC. 

De novo— Anew. 

Den Profit som kom seent, er bedre end aldeles 
ingen— The profit which comes late is better than 
none at all A IJ I 'esse/. 

Den rechten Weg wirst nie vermissen, / 
Handle nur nach Gefuhl und Gewissen — 
Will thou never miss the right way, thou hast 
only to act according to thy feeling and con¬ 
science. Goetke. 
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Den schlecten Mann muss man verachten / 
Der nie bedacht was er vollbnngft—VVc 
must spurn him as a worrliless man who never 
applies his brains to what he is working at. 
Sc!tiler. 

Dens thconina—A calumniating disposition (/i/. 

tooth) 

Deo adjiivante non timendum God assisting, 
thcie IS nothing to he feared 
Deoch an doris— The p.irtiiig cup, Cael. 

6 Deo dante nil nocet invidia, et non dante, nil 

pioficit laboi—When God give,, envy miuics 
us not , wlieii He does not give, labour .iv.i.ils 
not 

Deo date— Give unto God Af. 

Deo duce, ferro comitante— God my guide, my 
swoul my eomp.inion Al. 

Deo duce, fortuna comitante—(Jod for guide, 
fortune for eonipaiiion A/. 

Deo ducente— God guuling Af. 

10 Deo faveiite — With God's favour. 

Deo fidehs et regi—Faithful to God and the 
king A/. 

Deo gratias-Thanks to God. 

Deo honor et gloria—To God the honour and 
glory AI 

Deo ignoto 'I'o the unknown God. 

10 Deo juvante-- With God’s help 

De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam altis—About 

tvtrj thing, .ind leitain things else 
De omni re scibile et quibusdam aliis - On 
everything knowahle .itid some other mitteis 
Deo, non fortuna— From (lod, not fortune. A/ 
Deo, optimo maximo— To Go<l, the best and 
gieatest AI 

to Deo, patrise, amicis — For God, country, and 
friends A/. 

Deo, regi, patriae— To God, king, and country 
A/. 

Deo, regi, vicmo—For God, king, and our neigh¬ 
bour A/ 

Deo, reipublicae, amicis— To God, the state, and 
fiicnils Al 

Deorum cibus est— A feast fit for the gods. 

26 De oui et non vient toute question All disputa¬ 
tion comes out of “ Yes ” and “ No ’ At i't 
Deo volente With (,od's will 
Depart from the highway and transplant thy¬ 
self m some enclosed ground , fur it is hard 
for a tree that stands by the wayside to keep 
her fruit till it be ripe. St t luysoi^timi 
De paupertate tacentes / Plus poscente ferent 
—Those who say nothing of their poverty hire 
better than I hose who beg Hot. 

De’ pcccati de' signori fanno penitenza i poveri 
— The poor do iieiiance for the sins of the rich. 
It Pr 

80 Dependence goes somewhat again.st the grain 
of a generous mind, and it is no wonder, 
considering the unreasonable advantage 
which is often taken of the inequality of 
fortune Jeremy ( oltter. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tenderness and 
pity than any other motive whatsoever. 
A (idison. 

Depend upon it, if a man talks of his misfor¬ 
tunes, there is something in them that is not 
disagreeable to him. Johnson. 


De pilo, or de filo, pendet— 1 1 hangs by a hair. Pr. 

De pis en pis—From worse to worse. Ir. 

De piano—With ease. 3fi 

De prsscientia Dei—Of the foreknowledge of God. 

Deprendi miserum est — To be caught is a 
wretched experu n< e 

Depressiis extollor—Having been depressed, 1 
am exaltt d AT. 

De profundis—Out of the depths. 

De propaganda fide—I or propagating the Ca- 40 
rliolic f.iith. 

De publico est elatus—He was buried at the 
public expense J,n>y. 

Der Ausgang giebt den Thaten ihre Titel- It 
is the issue th.it gives to dt i ds thi ir title (roet'ie. 

Der beste Prediger ist die Zeit—lime is the 
best pieat hei, Her Pr 

Der Bose hat nicht nur die Giiten, sonder nauch 
die Bosen gegen sich— 1 he bad man has not 
only the good, l>ut also the evil oi>pnsed to him. 
B/ii her 

Der brave Mann denkt an sich selbst zuletzt 45 
— 'I he brave man thinks of himself last of all. 
Schiller. 

Der civihsierte Wilde ist der schhmmste aller 
Wilden—The emlised savage is the worst of all 
savages t’ J IVdnr 

Der den Augenbhek ergreift / Das ist der rechte 
Mann—Ilewhosci/cs the moment is the right 
man Goethe 

Der Dichter s<-«iht auf einer hohern Warte / 
Als auf den Zmnen der Partei — The poet 
si.inds Oil a higlier wateh-tower th.in the pm- 

u. ieU of p.irty. Preihi^ru’lt 

Der echte Geist schwingt sich empor / Und 
rafft die Zeit sich nach '1 he genuine spun 
soars upward, and snatches the time aw.ay .alter 
it. Uhlatul. 

Derehctio communis utilitatis contra naturam 50 
—'1 he abandonment of wbat is for the common 
good Is a crime .against nature ( t< 

Der Erde Paradies und Holle / Liegt in dem 
Worte “ Weib ”—Heaven and Hell on earth he 
in the word “woman ’’ Sttume 

Der Fluss bleibt trub, der nicht durch einen See 
gegangen, / Das Herz uiisauber, das nicht 
durch ein Weh gegangen—The river remains 
troubled that h.is not p.issed tlirougli a Kike, the 
Ik art unpurificd llial has not passed through a 
woe Rudeft 

Der Frauen Zungen ja nimmer ruhn—Women’s 
tongues nevei rest .1 v C/iamiwo 

Der Friede ist immer die letzte Absicht des 
Krieges —IK .ICC is ever the final aim of v^ar, 

// lelan.i 

Der Fuchs andert den Pelz und behalt den 68 
Schalk—'Ihe fox eh.inges his skin but keeps his 
kii.ivery Ger Pi 

Der Furst ist nichts, als der erste Diener des 
staates—The prince is nothing but the first .ser- 

v. ani of the state. Arcocrick the Great. 

Der Geist, aus dem wir hatideln, ist das 
Hochste 'Ihe spirit from which we act is the 
principal {Jit the highest) matter Goethe 

Der Geist der Medicmist leicht zu fassen/ Ihr 
durchstudiert die gross’ und kleme Welt;/ 
Um es am Ende gehn zu lassen, / Wie’s Gott 
gefallt—The spirit of medicine is easy to master ; 
you study through the great and the little world.s, 
to let It go m the end as God pleases. Atlejhtsio. 
tn **Pamt. * 
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Der Geist, der stets verneint~The spirit that 
const.KUly denies, that says evei lastingly “ No ’’ 

ttOi'ifie’i Mcpfustophelcs 

Der Geist ist immer autochthone—Spirit is 
always indigenous, i e , always native to the soil 
out ul wlm h it springs Goetht 

Der g-ermgrste Mensch kanu complet sein, 
wenn er sich mnerhalb der Granzen seiner 
Fahigkeiten und Fertigkeiten be\ve,*-t 'riii- 
huiiiblest mortal may attain rompltO m if he 
confine his actnitics willnn the liiiiils of his 
c apahihty and skill Cot the. 

Der Glaube ist der rcchte, der, dass er der 
rechte bloibt, niclit pfezwuiigen ist einen 
anderu irrglaubigr zii finden I h n faith is ilie 
orlhoilos wliiifi, that it ma\ rt m im sueli, is 
under no nete,sily of finding anoinci hetciodox 
Iio> Hi 

6 Der Gott, der mir im Biisen wohnt, / Kann 
tief mem Iiinerstes erregen , dei uber alien 
meineii Ki aften tin out, er kann nach aussen 
nichts bewegeii—I he iiod who dv\ells in my 
hieast ('in stir my inmost soul to its eh pi hs , he 
wlio sits .IS so\f reign ovei all iii> )>owcis lias no 
control over things lieyonJ Coithe 

Der grosste Mensch hleibt stets ein Menschen- 
kind—'I'lie gie itest man remains alw ays .a inan- 
< hilil, or son of m in Lioitht 

Der grosste Schi itt ist dcr aus der Thiir - 
The greatest step is that out cd the door t>e>. 
Pr 

Der grite Mann brauclit uberall viel Boden— 
The good m.m lucds alw ays l.uge loom J > .s'n 

Der gfiite Wille ist in der Moral al’es , aher m 
der Kunst ist er iiichts da gilt, wie schon das 
Wort andeutet, allein Konnen -(.oodwdl is 
everything in moi il,, hut in ait it is nothing in 
It, a-, the word indic ties, onlj’ ability counts for 
aught S (hopcnltti ttt r 

10 Der Hahn schliesst die Augen, wann er krahrt, 
well er es aiisweiidig kann—1 he ro. k shuts 
his eyes wlien he ctows, because he has il by 
heart Crr Pt 

Der Handelnde ist iminer gewissenlos, es hat 
nieinand Gewissen, als der Betrachtende— 
1 lie man w'ho acts meiely is ilwiys witlioiit 
const iciK « , no oiu has eonscierice but the man 
whorefUtls Guii/ir 

Dei hat die Macht, an den die Menge glaubt 
— He h is the power whom the maiorily believe 
in Paupath 

Der hat nie das Gluck gekostet, der’s in Ruh 
geniessen will He h.is neve r tasted liappiness 
w ho w ill enjoy It m jie ire Jh Kornrt 

Der Hauptfehler dcs Menschen bleibt, dass er 
so vide kleinc hat— Alan’s chief f.iult i- <\ir 
that he has so many small ones. Jean Paul 

15 Der Himmel giebt die Gunst des Augenbheks / 
Wer scliiiell sie fasst, wird Meister des 
Geschicks Heaven gives the gr.uc needed for 
the moment, lie wlio sei/( s it quickly becomes 
master of his fate Raupach 

Der Himmel kann ersetzen / Was er entzotren 
hat -Wlial Heaven li.xs taken aw'ay, Ilc.iven c m 
make good Ruikryi:. 

Der Histonker ist ein ruckwarts gekehrter 
Prophet—riie Instoiian is a prophet with his 
faee turned backwards /-. v, iiLulegi I 

Der hochste Stolz und der hochste Kleinmuth 
ist die hochste Unkenntniss seiner selbst— 
Extreme pude and e\lri me dejection are alike 
extreme iguuiance of one’s self, iiptnoza. 


Der hochste Vorwiirf der Kunst fur denkende 
Menschen ist der Mensch—The highest sub¬ 
ject of art foi thinking men is man IPinkel- 
Hhinn 

Derulft, sed non derideor—He laughs, but I am 20 
not laughed at 

Der Irrthinn ist recht gut, so lan^e wir jung 
Sind , man muss ihn nur nicht mit ins Alter 
schleppeii—1 Iioi i \(iy vcell so long a' we .ire 
young, bill wc must not drag it with us into old 
age Got tlu 

Der ist edel, / Welcher edel fuhlt und handelt 
- Hc' is noble who feels and acts nobly 
Hc’ur 

Dei Jugend Fuhrer sei das Alter . beiden sei / 
Nui wenn sio als Verbundne wandeln, Gluck 
vet Sicliert—He age tlic glide of youth, both 
will he happ> only if llicy go Imrul m hand {lit 
as ronfc <leial< s) logether Litu thf 

Der Junglingkainpft, damit dei Greis geniesse 

1 he >until fights tli.it the old man may tiijoy' 
(,,'ttht 

Der kann nicht klagen uber harten Spruc'h, 26 
den man zuni Meisftr seines Schicksals 
macht lie c.iimot c oinpl.im of a haid slu- 
Uiii'e who IS nude master of Ins own file. 
■Sell’It 7 

Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von 
gleichcni Scblag / Und ist so wundcilich, als 
wie am cisten Tag--'lhe hiilt god of ilie 
wold {it III III) lontinut^ eici of the same 
stamp, .iiid IS as odd as on the first d ly 

i-rOt till 

Der Kneg ist die starkende Eisenkur der 
Me nschheit Wai is tin aieii^themiig non 
eiJie of hum.uiily fenu Paul 

Der Kunstler muss mit Feuer eiitwerfen und 
mit Phlegma ansfuhren— i la utist miist in¬ 
vent (/// sktiih)wii!i .irdoin and exeeute with 
<■ toilless //.///• Inninn 

Der Lebende hat Recht—The living has right 
on his side .Sthit'/L? 

Der Maun, der dis Wenn und das AberSO 
erdacht / Hat sicher ans Harkerling Gold 
schon gemacht—Ilie mm w-ho iiiMiiiid “if” 

."iiid “but” must siitoly li.ivc eonveited chopt 
sti iw into gold G I I’Uf^tr 

Der Mann muss hinaus ms femdliche Leben— 

A m.in must go foith to f.icc life with its enmi¬ 
ties SihtUe> 

Der Mensch begreift niemals wie anthropmor- 
phisch er ist Mm ne\ii imnprtbinds how 
.uilliiopomoiphir his < oiiy*j>tioii‘ .u< Gotthi 

Dci Mensch denkt, Gott leilkt—Man pioposes, 

(iod dispcises {,> > Pf 

Der Menschenkenner steht uberall an seinem 
Platze—He W’ho knows man is eveiywhere in 
his pl.ic e K/i'iQt? 

Der Mensch erfahrt, er sei auch wer er mag, / 35 
Em letztes Gluck und einen letzteu Tag - No 
man, he he wlio he in.ny, but exjierieiices a last 
hapjime'ss and a last day Goethe 

Dei Mensch hat nur allzusehr Ursache, sich 
vor dein Menschen zii schntzen—Man has 
only too mueh reason to guaid liinist If fiom man. 

Got thi 

Der Mensch ist ein nachahmendes Geschopf 
und wer der vorderste ist, fuhrt die Herde — 

M III is an imii.anve being, and the foremost leads 
the flock Schil.er. 

Der Mensch ist entwickelt, nicht erschafifen— 
Man has been developed, not created. Oken, 
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Der Mensch ist frei greschaffen, ist frei, / Und 
wurd' er in KetLen gfeboreii!—Man has him 
created free, is liec, even were he hoin in chains 
SLhtller 

Der Mensch ist frei wie der Vog-el im Kafic; 
erkann sich innerhalb gewis-,er Grenzen be- 
wegren Man is lite as tin. bird in the n c 
he has powers of motion within ceitain liiiiils 
J^tnuxter 

Der Mensch ist im Grunde ein wildes, entsetz- 
1 dies Thier - Man is at bottom a savam niii'i d 
and an ol)|t'( r ol ditail, as we ina> a e (it is ailrlod) 
lie still IS wticii c-mani ipatcd from all (ontiul 
ScJti?/n nhaucr 

Der Mensch ist nicht bloss ein denkendes, 
er ist zngfleirh ein empfindendet. Wese i 
Er ist eni Gauzes, ein^^ Einhett viel aclicr, 
innipf verbiindner Krafte, and zu diest m 
G anzen mass das Kunstwerk reden—AL n 

is not nieicly .i llinikm.t, lie is at the sanir 
time a sentient, bi iiij. He is a wlmk. a tiiiitv 
tf m inilold itiif 111 illy conm i ted pow» is, a, d 
to this whole must the wotk of ail :>pcaL. 

(met I, 

b Dor Mensch ist iiicht geboren fret zu sein / 
Lind ftir den Fdeln ist kein schoiier Glu k / 
AJs einean Fursl, den er ehrt, zu dicurii 
-M.in IS not lioiii to be iiec , and foi tin 
noble soul tlicn t^ no i itici fortinn thin to 
sti\c' a pnni\Jiom In u ,i’d. with hoiiuut. 
(,o. the 

D't Mensch ist selbst sein Gott, seia Benif isi : 
Ha ideln Man i a ^od to bnusclf, and liis call- 
iiKTisioatt J,i 

Dar Mensch ist, was er isst—M m is wlial he 
.IS L henohaih 

D *r Mensch liebt nur einmal—M m l.ncs only 
OIK c <./r i'} 

Der Mensch muss bet dem Glauben verharren, 
(lass das Unbeffreifliche bejmflich set, er 
wvirde sonst me ht forschen—Man innst Imld 
fast by tin belief lit it the tticomptein ii'^ible is 
coniprohtn able , otherwise be would not search. 
(tOitur 

10 Der Mensch mu s cMii Hoheres, ein Gottliches 
anerkennen ob in sich oder uhei sicU, jrleich- 
viel Man iiinsi acUnowled^e a lin;liei, a duine 
-whctbi 1 tn bnnsclf oi ov< r biniseir, no niattci 
Jlatnertnii^ 

Der Mensch versuche die Gotter nicht—Let 
not man tempt tliL uods. Schiller 

Der Mensch war immer Mensch, voll Unvoll- 
koninienheit Man has ever been man, full of 
imperfection / P Uz 

Der Mensch, wo ist er her ? / Zu schlecht 
fur einen Gott, zu cut fur's Ung-efalir — 
Man, w’heiKc is In 'loo bad to be the work 
of a qod, too };ood foi the wuik of chance. 

I.tSSlll'^ 

Der Mnth der Wahrheit ist die erste Bedin- 
dcs philosopliischen btudiums 1 he 
i OUT age of tiiitli IS tbr Inst qualiiieatiun for 
pliilosopliir stuily 

16 Dernier ressort A last lesource Fr. 

Der PfafF liebt seme Herdc, doch dte Lamm- 
lein mehr als die Widder 'I'he priest 1 wes 
his floLk, but the lambs more than the rams 
Ger J'r. 

Der preise gfluckhch sein, der von / Den Got- 
tern oieser Welt entfernt lebt—l.et him count 
himself happy who lives remote from the gods of 
this world. Goethe. 


Der Rathgeber eines Hoheren handelt kluc- 
iieh, wenn er sent geistiges Uebergewicnt 
verbirgt, wie das vVeib seine Semonheit 
vcrhullt um des Sieges desto gewisser zu 
sein — The ad\is. r of a superior acts wisely if he 
conceals his spnitual superiority, as the woman 
veils her beauty in otdtr to be the more certain 
of cuniiueiiiii; /ui '/ triac. 

Derriere la croix soiivent se ticnt le diable — 
rieliind the ero^s the devil ofuii links. !< r 
J^r 

Der Ring macht Ehen, / Und Ringe sind’s, die89 
eine Kette machen—'1 In rm-- makes marriage, 
and rings make a tliain S. Lille?. 

Der Rose susser Diift genuct, / Man braucht 
sie nicht zu brechen / Uml we sich nut dem 
Du't bcgnngt / Den wird ihr Dorn nicht 
sfcech'*n- Die sweet scent of tht lose siifTiees, 
one needs not bleak it off, and he who is satis- 
fi. d tlicrewilli will not be stung bj the thorn 
/-V> h ns 1 1 Jt 

Der Senem regiert die Welt und dte Gerech- 
tigkcit ist mil auf der Buhne Appeal an t 
nilis the wot Id, and we sn jnaiee only on tlie 
1 'G Si n lur, 

Dei Schein. was ist er, dem das Wesen fehlt ? / 
Diis Wesen war’ es, wenn es nicht erschiene ? 

The appearanei., wh .1 is it willioiU the reality? 
And what were the le.ihtv witlioiit the appear- 
uue'.' (tht e'othes, as “ S'lrtoi ” has it, without 
I lie man, or the man without the clothes) (,ort/ic 

Dor St hmerz ist die Geburt dei hoheren 
Naturen—Pain i-. the birth of higher natures 
1 inline 

Der Smn erwetlcrt, aber lahmt, die That 25 
bclebt, aber beschraiikt—Tlionght expands, 
hut lime,, aetiuii animates, hut narrows. 
(.u, th, 

Der Starkste hat Recht—The right is with th* 
siroii'jea in r P? 

Der Stein im Sumpf / Macht koine Ringe- You 
can make no nngs li you throw a stone into a 
marsh. Gfliifu 

Dei Tod entbindet von erzwungTien Pflichten— 

l)i atli releases tiom eiifoit nl dnin s. S. hitler 

Dot Umgang mit Frauen isl das Element guter 
S*tten— riic soeit of women is the nursery of 
good m mners (.oeihe 

Der Verstandige findet fast alles lacherlich, 30 
der Vernunftige fast mchls—The man of an.k- 
lyiic, or cutu.il, intelleei finds something ridicu¬ 
lous in almost c\er>lhinc, the man of synthe- 
tu, or constructiVL, intelleet, in almost nothing. 
Goethf . 

Der Vortrag macht des Redners Gluck—It is 
de*live*i> that make, the orator s siutess (lorthe 

Der Wahn ist kurz, die Reu’ ist lang—I’he 
illusion IS brief, the icrnorse is long Si hitler, 

Der Weg der Ordniing, giiitr er auch durch 
Krummeii, / Er ist kem Umweg—The path 
which good order pie,cube-, is the direct one, 
even though It has windings .Si hitler. 

Der Weise hat die Ohren lang, die Zunge 
kurz The wise man has long ears and a short 
tongue. Get. Pr 

Der Weise kann des Machtigen Gunst entbeh- 35 
ren, / Doch nicht der Machtige des Weisen 
Lehren—The wise man can dispense with the 
favour of the mighty, hut not the mighty man 
with the wisdom of the wise Bodensiedt. 

Der Wille ist des Werkes Seele—What we will 
is the soul of what we do. Ger, Pr. 
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DE TROP 


Der wird stets das Beste missen / Wer nicht 
boijft, was anJre wisseii ili; \.ill alwajs 
lack wli.ii !>. bc*st who »loe-. not givt credit to 
whal others know. Kutk rt, 

Dcr Witz ist die Freiheit des Sklaven—The 
witty sally is the fieedom of the si ut l\uf^i 
Der Zug des Herzens ist des Schicksals Stim- 
nie—In tiie drawing of the heart is the oracle of 
fate Siht'Ut 

Descend a step in choosing thy wife; ascend a 
step in choosing thy friend. Ih Jahnu L 
b Description is alwaj's a bore both to the de- 
scriber and the describee. 

Deserted, at his utmost need, / By those his 
former bounty fed, / On the bare eaitli ex¬ 
posed he lies, / With not a friend to close lus 
eyes Drvnni 

Desiderantem quod satis est, neqiie /Tumul- 
tuosuni sollicitat mare / Non verberatae 
grandine vineie / Funclusque menJax— \ 
stoim at sea, a vine-wasttiig had tempest, a dis- 
apijointin.; farm, cause no anxiety to him who is 
coniiiit vMlli cnontili. llor. 

Desideratum—A thing desired, but regretfully 
wanling 

Desme fata Deum flecti sperare precando— 
(..ease* to hope that llie decrees of tlic gods can 
lKndtopra>er 

10 Desmit in jiiscem imilier formosa superne—A 
heaiitiful worn in in the upper parts teiiuiiiatiug 
iti a fisli Uor. 

Desir de Dieu et desir de I’liomme sont deux— | 
What (lod wislies .ind man wishes arc two elif* 
ietent things J< > Pr. 

Desires are the pulse of the soul. Man ton, 

Des Lebens Muhe / Lehrt uns allein des 
Lebens Outer scliatzeii—The labour of life 
alone leaehes us to value the good things of 
life Ciocthc. 

Des Mannes Mutter ist der Frau TeufeL The 
hushaiid s mo hei i-. the wifes devil, t/< r P* 

15 Des Menschen Engel ist die Zeit—Time is 
man s angel ^duller. 

Des Menschens Leben ist / Ein kurzes Bluhen 
und em langcs Welken— I lie life of man is a 
short blossoming and a long withering. Uhiand. 
Despair defies even despotism, there is that 
in my heart would make its way through 
hosts with levelled spears. Byron, 

Despair is like froward children, who, when 
you take away one of tlieir playthmgs, throw 
the rest into the fire for madness. C hart on 
Despair is the only genuine atheism, Jean 
Paul. 

20 Despair takes heart when there’s no hope to 
speed; / The coward then takes arms and 
does the deed. liemcK 
Despair the last dignity of the wretched. 

11. (jiics. 

Despatch is the soul of business. ChesterflrlJ 
Desperate diseases need desperate remedies. 

Despise anxiety and wishing, the past and the 
future. Jian Paul. 

26 Despise not any man, and do not spurn any¬ 
thing , for there is no man that has not his 
hour, nor is there anything that has not its 
place Rahbi Ben Azai 

Despise not the discoveries of the wise, but 
acquaint thyself with their proverbs, for of 
them thou shalt learn instruction, hccltts. 


Despise your eni®my and you will soon be 
beaten. Port pj. 

Despite his titles, power and pelf, / The wretch 
concentred all iii self, / Living, shall forfeit 
fair renown, / And, doubly dying, shall go 
down / To the vile dust, fiom whence he 
sprung, / Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 
Scott. 

Despondency comes readily enough to the 
most sanguine, h.mi t ^,m. 

Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, / Weak 30 
and mimauly, loosens every power. Pnom- 
son 

Despotism is a legitimate mode of government 
I m dealing with barbarians, provided the end 
be their improvement and the means justi¬ 
fied by actually effecting that end. J S 
Mill. 

Despotism is essential in most enterprises, I 
am told they do not tolerate “freedom of 
debate” on board a seventy-four. Lat/ylc 

Despotism is often the effort of Nature to cure 
heiself from a worse disease. Kobiti, Lord 
1 yt ton 

De^iotism sits nowhere so secure as under the 
effigy and ensigns of freedom Lana or. 

Desootismus ist der schwai ae Punkt m aller 35 
Menschen Hei zen - J k sjidIimu is the black 
spot m the hc.ii is ol all iiieii t. 7 ll tin t 

Desqiie naci llore, y cada dia nace pnrque - 
I wept as soon as I was btni, and eveiy day 
evpl uns why. S/> Pr 

Des Rats bedarf die Seele nicht. die Rechles 
will— The soul which wills what is iigiit iietd-. 
no counsel. P.aitn 

Destiny is our will, and will is nature 

Ihi^raili, 

Destitutus ventis remos adhibe~The wind fail¬ 
ing, ply the oais. 

Destroy his fib or sophistry—in vain ’ / The 40 
creature s at his dirty work again. 1 'o/i 

Des Uebels Quelle findest du nicht ans, und 
aufgefunden fliesst sie ewig foit— The well 
spring of «vil ihoe cans! not discover and even 
if diseovered, it flow’s on continually. (,oi the. 

Desunt caetera— The remainder is w'anting. 

Desunt mopise multa, avaritue omnia Poverty 
IS in w.uit of many things, avanee of everything 
L. Pr. 

Des Zomes Ende ist der Rene Anfang-The 
end of .uiger is the beginning of lepenlaiiee. 
Bodeus’cdt. 

Detenores omnes sumiis licentia -We are .all 45 
the worse for the license. 1 1 r. 

Determined, dared, and done. Sm i r1. 

Detested sport, that owes its pleasures to 
another's pain. ( oa'/>fr 

De tijd is aan God eii ons— Time is God's and 
ours. Dut Pi 

Det ille vemam facile, cui venia est opus- Tie 
who needs pat don should readily giant it. Stn. 

Detour—A circinlous march, hr. 50 

De tout s’avise a qui pain faut—A man in want 
of bread IS ready for anything. Lr Pr. 

Detraction s a bold monster, and fears not ) 
j To wound the fame of pnnees, if it find / But 
any blemish in their lives to work on. Mas' 
singer. 

De trop—Too murh, or too many; out of place. 

Fr, 
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DIE BLUMEN 


Detur aliquando otium quiesque fessts —Leisure 
and repose should at times be given to the weary. 
Sen 

Detur digniori- Let it he given to the most 
worthy /)/. 

Detu»‘ pulchnori—Let it be given to the fairest 
J he tnsLUjttion on tfn golden ufple of dis¬ 
cord. 

Deum cole, regem serva- Worship God, pre¬ 
serve the king yi/ 

5 Deum coht, qui novit—lie who knows God wor¬ 
ships Him. Si n 

Deus avertat— (jod forbid. 

Deus ex niachina- A im rhaniral instead of .1 
r.uioiid 01 spiiituil expl.in.ition (Z// .1 god 

ni<.cluiiUL.dly intn>diiced) 

Deus haec fortasse benigna / Reducet m sedem 
vice—(jod will })i.iliaps by a eiarioiis change 
restore tliLse tilings ti> a st.able comliiioii hot 

Deus id vult (md wills it. li \ii -< >y of the C t u- 
\a,u > 1 lujo)I liih\alL in 

10 Deus major columua- God is the {;1 eater support. 
.V 

Deus mihi providebit— tjod will provide for me. 
1 / 

Deus omnibus quod sat est suppeditat—God 
supplies enough to all A/. 

Deus vult-- It is God’s will 

Deux hommes se rencontrent bieii, mais jamais 
deux uioiitagues 'I wo men may meet, but 
nevei two mount mis / r. 

15 Deux yeux voient plus clair qu’un—A ghost 
was m ver seen by two pan ol eyes {/it. two eyes 
see mote eleaily than one) hr 

Devil take the hindmost. Ueaumont and 
III ihif 

Devme si tu peux, et choisis si tu Toses—Solve 
tlie uddle if you ean, and choose if ytm d.ue 
L\ntu il I 

Devise, wit, write, pen; for I am for whole 
voluiiieb in folio Lox'c’i L Lost, 1 a 

De vive vo.x—\ei bally I'r 

30 Devote each day to the object then m time, 
and every evening wnl find something done. 
(hH tin. 

Devotion in distress is born, but vanishes in 
happiness Jh\tun 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check 
of reason, is apt to degenerate into enthu¬ 
siasm (fanaticism). Aditison 

De waarheid is eene dochter van den tijd— 
Ti nth IS a daugliler of Time Dnt Pi. 

Dewdrops are the gems of morning, but the 
tears of mournful eve. i olenage. 

26 De wereld wil betrogen zijn—llic world likes 
to be deceived Put Pi. 

Dexterity or experience no master can com¬ 
municate to his disciple. Got the 

Dextras dare 'I'o give ritrhl hands to each oiher. 

Dextro tempore At a lucky moment IIoi 

Diamonds cut diamonds. / 01 d. 

30 Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli / 
Finxeriint animi, raro et perpauca loquentis 
—Tlie gods be praised foi having made me of 
a poor and humble mind, with a desire to speak 
hut seldom .uid briefly Hor. 

Dicam insigne, recens, adhuc / Indictum ore 
alio — 1 will utter something striking, some¬ 
thing fresh, something as yet unsung by another's 
lips. //or. 


Dicenda tacenda locutus—Saying things that 
should be, and things that should not be, said. 
//or. 

Dicere quae puduit, scribere jussit amor—What 
I was ashamed to say, love has ordered me to 
wi ite I hnd 

Dicique beatus / Ante obitum nemo supre- 
maque fuiiera debet— No one* should be called 
h.ippy before lie is dead and bulled. Ovid 

Dicta fides seqmtur- 1 'he promise is no sooner 85 
given than fulfilled Ovid 

Dicta tibi est lex— The conditions have been laid 
before you /lor 

Dictum de dicto - A report founded on hear¬ 
say. 

Dictum factum—No sooner said than done 
let 

Dictum sapienti sat est A word to a wise man 
is enough Plant and I cr 

Did chanty prevail, the press would prove / A 40 
vehicle of virtue, truth, and love. C nv/er 

Did 1 know that my heart was bound to tem¬ 
poral possessions, 1 would throw the flam¬ 
ing brand among them with my own hand. 
Schitici 

“Du! I not tell you that after thunder rain 
would be sure to come on ? ” .Socrati v to 
Ins frnnds when, ajtei a viu/iv of upbiaid- 
mgs, Xantippe thietv a jugjul of water at tits 
head. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, / 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with 
snow, / As seek to quench the fire of love 
with w.rds 'two Gen of I cr ,\\ 7 

Did you ever hear of Captain Wattle ? / He 
was all for love and a little for the bottle. 

C Dtbden 

Die Aemter sind Gottes; die Amtleute Teufels 46 
—Places aie Gcxl s , place holders are the devil's 
Get. I^r 

Die allemige Quelle des Rechts ist das ge- 
ineiusame Bewusstseiii des ganzeii Volks , 
der allgemeine Geist— 11k only fountain of 
justice IS tlu common consciousness of the 
whole people , the spini eoinmou to all of them 
l.a\alle. 

Die Alten smd die einzigen Alten, die me alt 
warden— The ancients (/ c , the Gieeks and 
Roiuatis) lire the only ancients that nevei glow 
old C J Weber 

Die Anmut macht unwiderstehlich — Grace 

nuikes its possessor irresistible Goi tlu 

Die ar^sten Studenten werden die frommsten 
Predlger- The worst-behaved students turn out 
the most pious preachers Gc r. Pr. 

Die Armen mussen tanzen wie die Reichen 50 
pfeifen— The poor must dance as the ricli pipe. 
Cjcr Pr. 

Die Augen glauben sich selbst, die Ohren 
andern Lenten- -The eyes believe themselves, 
the ears either people Get Pr 

Die Augen sind weiter als der Bauch—'Die 

eyes are larger than the lielly Get Pi. 

Die besten Freunde stehen im Beutel— Our best 
fi lends are in our purse Ger Pr. 

Die Bewunderung preist, die Liebe ist stumm 
—Aeliniration praises, love is dumb Borne. 

Die Blumen zu pflegen, / Das Unkraut zu56 
tilgen, / Ist Sache des Gartners—The gar¬ 
dener’s business is to root out the weeds and 
tend the flowers. BodonsttdU 
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Die Botschaft hor’ ich wohl, allein mir fehlt 
der Glaube- I hear the but I lacL the 

faith {.lOithe 

Die Dameii g:eben sich und ihren Pute zum 
besten / Und spieleii ohne Gage mit—'llic 

ladies by their presence and liiiery eoiiliibute to 
the treat and l.tki pait in tin pi ly without jiay 
from ns I he JJuatn Manat^cr in Lroet/h's 
“ hnu'.t " 

Die Dammernng ist das freundlicho Licht der 
Liebenden I ht Rlmmmi; is the h^ht that be¬ 
friends the wooci Scumt 
Die de wereld wel beziet, men zag nooit 
Swhuonder niet--Wlioso mn-idtrs the wtnld 
well must allow he li is nevei seen a bettei. 
Hut I'r 

6 Die Dornen, die Disteln, sie stechen gar sehr, 
doch stechen die Altjungfenizungen iioch 
mehr 'riiorns and thi-.ih . janl \ti\ .on, but 
old maids' trn^iiws stin^ uiiu h luoie. (. 
6 '< - />t l 

Die ecu andcr jaagt zit zclfs niet std He who 

chases allotiui lioes not sit still hiiuall 7';/' 
Fr 

Die Ehe ist Himmel und Holle— Mam ige is 
heaven and hell (n; J'> 

Die eigenthche Religion bleibt ein Inneres, ja 
Individueiles, deiin sie hat ganz alleiii nut 
deni Gewissen zii thun, dieses soli eiregt, 
soil beschwichtigt werden Rebj ion, piojx lU 
so (ailed, is e'\ei an mwaid, iia\, an indnidii d 
thinn, for It has to do with iioihiiiu hut the 
coiisi It nee, wliieh h is now to be siiirtel up, naW 
to be soothed LtOithe 

Die Einsamkeit ist noth , doch sei nur nicht 
gemein, / So kannst du ubertill in einer 
Wuste sein— ’solitude i, piinlul, onl> be not 
vulgar, for then >ou m.iy be in a desert e\eiy- 
wlie're 

10 Die Eintracht nur uiacht stark und gross, / 
Die Zwietracht sfurzet alles niedci- (».d/ 
eoiKord makes us stioiig and gieal , discoid 
ove-rthrows t-vi rj (hnig (/< IU> t 

Die Erde wird diirch Liebe frei, / Dnich ; 
Thaten wird sie gross 1 hiough love tin < iih 
beeoiiies free , tliiougli deeds, guat itOt Iht 
Die Ennnerung ist das emzige / Paradies, 
aus dem wir nicht vcitrieben werden kann 
- Kt'iuemhr.ini t is the onl) par idise from w liicli 
we I .innot he diivui jenn Paul 
Die Fabel ist dei Liebe Heimatwclt, / Gern 
wohnt sie untcr Feen, Talisnianen, ' Glaubt 
pein an Gotler, weil sie goUhch ist I il>U 
IS love’s native world, is him to dwill aiiK*ng 
fames and t ilism uis, and to hi In ve in gods, 
being hetself divine SiIhI/li 
Die Frauen said das einzige Gefass, was tins 
Neuern noch geblieben ist, um unsere Ideali- 
tat hinemziigiessen Worn ui is tin only MS'-!! 
which still remains to us moderns into whieh we 
ean pour oui ideals (.oithe 
16 D e Frauen tragen ihre Beweise iin Herzen, 
die Manner im Kopfe-- Women (any tlmr 

logic in their hearts , men, ui then heads 
A 'tzebne 

Die Freiheit der Vernunft ist iinser wahres 
Leben 'Ihc freedom of reason is our true life 
1 led^e 

Die Freiheit kann nicht untergehn, / So lange 
Schmiede Eisen hammern- The sun of fue- 
dom cannot set so long as smiths haincaei iron. 
E, At. Arndt. 


Die Freude kennst du nicht, wenn du nur 
Freuden keunest, / Dir lehlt das ganze 
Licht, wenn du’s in Strahlen trennest-'-Joy 
knowest thou not if thou knowest only joys , the 
whole light IS wanting to thee if thou breaktst 
it uj) into r.iys K in kcit 

Die Freudigkeit ist die Mutter aller Tugenden 

Joyousntss is the inothi r of dl entiles 
Die Gegenwart ist cine macht ge Got tin , Lern' 90 
linen Einfluss kennen —d he jne < lU is a |)oient 
div imty , leal 11 to aequamt th\ self w iili her puw ci 

Die Gelieimnisse der Lebenspfade darf nnd 
kann man nicht offenbai en . es glebt Steiiie 
des Anstosses, iiber da* eni jeder Wandeier 
stolpern muss Der Pe.ct aber deutet auf 
die iitelle Irii- '1 In* si cuts of the w.iy of life 
may not and laiinot be laid opi ii , thete aie 
stones of ofit Kt along the p ilh nv ( r wdiich f \(ry 
wa\faui mu t stumble. 1 be Jioi i, oi nisp'itd 
teuhei, liowtvei, pu.nfs to the ^jiut Kh'lIIu 
Die Geisterwelt ist nii ht veTsehlossen / D'*!!! 
Sinn ist zu, dem Ilerz ist todt - llu *iJi.ii 
world is not '■liui , lh> smse i-. sliiU, thy bent is 

di.id ittiii'if 

Die Geschuhfe der Wissenschaften ist erne 
grosse Fuge, in der die Slimmen der Volker 
nach und nach zum Vorschein konnnen 

'J he hist. r\ of the si iiiii i s i*- 'i t< it fngiie, in 
whn h thv von i s of the* n t ions eonie one liy oiu 
into not lie i.,tutht 

Die Gcschichtc des T/Icnsthen ist sein Cha- 
rakter— 1 he hi.toiy (d i man is in his diaiai le* 
iuH th( 

Die Gesetze der Moral sind auch die dcr25 
Kunst 'J hi 1 ivvs of mold-, ate also those of 
ail huinant. 

Die Glockeu stud d'e Artillene der Geistlich- 

keit — bells aic the aililleiy of tin Chineli 
JoupH II. 

Die goldne Zeit, wohin ist sie geflohen ? / Nach 
der sich jedes Herz vergebeiis si hut I he 
goldtn •;(, whn ill 1 his it fh d '' aftei whnh 
<.Mi> III,111 sighs in v.un ihi 

Die Gotter brauchen maneben guten Marn / 

Zu ihre*m Dienst auf diesei weiten Erde. 

Sie haben noch auf duh gezalilt I In npjii r 
powiisnetd m uiv a voikI man foi thut sirvne* 
on this wide eaith '1 hey still lei kon upon thee 
itoi Jie. 

Die Gotter sprechen nur durch unser Herz zu 

nns - Jin gods sjn.ik tu iis only lliiough out 
he tl I i.iOl till ^ 

Die grosse Moral -das Interesse, sagte Mira-30 
beru^ totet m der Lej.e'l die klciiie-das 
Gewissen -1 li- gn it inm d tiMihii, inlinsi, 

:is Mn.ibiaii said, oidin inly sliys i oust lenee, 
the Icis. C J li i/'Li 

Die grossten Mensrhen hangen immer mit 
lilt cm Jahrhundetl '^uich einc Schwachheit 
zusammen —It is always through a we d lu .s 
th.,l the gicatist men are conneete*d witli their 
generation irtKtJu. 

D.e grossten Schwierigkeiten liegen da, wo 

wii SIC li'cht suchen- "1 he gn itest diflKulties 
lit iherf wlicie we .iie not sei king for them 
i,Ui the. 

Die het in h»*t vuur verloren heeft, moet het 
in de aschzoeken— What is lost in the fire must 
b( searehed lor ni the ashes T^ut Pi 
Die Hindus der Wuste geloben keine Fische 
zu essen—The 11 nidus of the desert take a vow 
to eat no fibh. Goethe. 
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Die hochste Naturschonheit ist das grott- 
Ijleiche Weseii tier Meiisch — The most 
beautiful object in Naluie ik ibt yodlikc creature 
man (>A en 

Die hochste Weisheit ist, nicht weise stets zu 
seili—It Is the Inglicst wisdom not to he alwa>s 
wise M 

Die Holle ‘elbst hat ihre Rechte?—Has Ildl 
list If It', rights I* i/n 

Die Idealc siiid zerronnen, / Die einst das 
trunkiie Herz gcbchwellt' 1 In uhalsaicall 
mclt<d into an whuli once sw'» 11 « d tlic intoxi¬ 
cated heart S, /-///< ? 

S Die Idee ist ewig nnd cinzig. . . . Alles was 
wir gewahr we*rden und wovon wir reden 
konnen, sind ntii Manilestationeii der Idee 
I lie idc I IS out and cicinal 1* vcl^ tliin '4 

we pf recne, and of wlin h we c in spe.ilv, is only 
a inanifeslation of llie ide.e i,t>tthi 

Die Irrthunier des Menschen machen ihn 
eigeuthch liebenswurdig It is pioptily man’s 

inisiakes, ot errois, that make hnnl'oalile (jOtcJte. 

Diejenige Regterung ist die beste, die sich 
uberfiussing niaclit- lint govtinnieni is htst 
w Inch in ikes Itself unnei essarj' // 7> Ilumhouit 

Die Kinder siiid mem liebster Zeitvertreib-- 
Mv thatesl p.i.twne is with children ( hatn sso 

Die Kirche hat cinen guten Magen, hat gauze 
Lauder aufgefrc'sscn, imd doch noch me 
sich iibergessen — I In Chm<h h is a good 
'toiirn h li.is sw illowed np w iiole (ountMes, ami 
^ cl h»es not o\ erealcMi heist If (joi ihe,i» " J ausi ” 

iO Die Kirche ist's, die heilige, die hohe, / Die zu 
dem Himniel uns die Leiter baut—'1 In^Cluin h, 
the holy the hi/h, ii is that icais for us the laJder 
to heaven. Sc/iu/i r 

Die Klemen leden gar so gern von dem was 
die Giosseii thun hmall people ate vj fond of 
t dking of what pttal pt oplc do (nr. I'r 

Die Klugheit sich zur Fuhrenn zu wahlen / 
Das ist es, was den Weusen macht- It is tin* 
chone of pindomo for his guide that makes the 
w ise man ‘x n //< r 

Die Kraft ist schwacl , allem die Lust ist gross 
—'Ihe stiength is weak, but the Uesiic ts gieat 
CoetUe 

Die kranke Seele muss sich selber helfen - 
1 In sn k sold must woik its own cine f// help 
Use II) (lUt'Jnnv. 

15 Die Krankhett des Gemutes loset sich / In 
Klagen und Vertraun am leichtesten aiif—- 
^lenlal sn kinss hnds icliof most reatlily in com¬ 
plaints and colihdenees (jOtthe 

Die Kunst darf me ein Kunststuck werden — 
\rt should nevei doi;« ner.Ue into artifice (n » 

Die Kunst geht nach Brod—An goes .a begging. 
(ji r i 7. 

Die Kunst ist eine Vermittlerin des Unaus- 
sprechhehen—Ait is a mediainx of tin iinspiak- 
able (torthi 

Die Leidenschaften sind Mangel oder Tiigen- 
den, nur gesteigerte—The passions are \iees oi 
virtues, only exaggerated. Gofthf 

20 Die Leidenschaft flieht, > Die Liebe muss blei- 
ben , / Die Blume veibluht, / Die Fruchtmuss 

treiben—Pission takes fliglu, love iiiiist abide, 
the flower fades, the fruit must ruicn. Si killer 

Die letzte Wahl steht auch dem Schwachsten 
offeu; / Em Sprung von dieser Brucke macht 
mich frei~The last choice of all L open even to 
the weakest; a leap from this bridge sets me free. 
Schxller. 
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Die Liebe hat kem Mass der Zeit; sie keimt / 
Und bluht uiid reift m eiiier schonen Stunde 
— Love follows no mcasuie of time ; it buds and 
blossoms and rip' ns in one happy hour Korner 

Die Liebe ist der Liebe Preis—Love is the price 
of love Si httier. 

Die Liebe macht zum Goldpalast die Hutte— 
Love converts the i ullage into a p.ilace of gold 
Unity 

Die Lieb* umfasst des Weibes voiles Lcben, / 25 
Sie ist ihr Kerker und ihr Hiinmelreich- 
I ove cinbr.u es woman’s vv hule* life , it is her 
pi Ison and her kingdom of heaven ( hanmw 

Die Lust ist machtiger als alle Furcht der 
Strafe— T^leasurc is mure puwciful than all fear 
of tin penalty Gorthe 

Die Lust zu reden kommt zu rechter Stunde, / 
Und wahrhaft fliesst das Wort aus Herz 
und Munde —1 hi im hnatiun to speak comes at 
the right hour, and the word flows true from 
In ait and h]). Goituc 

Die Mamfestationen der Idee als des Schonen, 
ist eben so fluchtig, als die Mamfestationen 
des Erhibenen, des Geistreichen, des Lusti- 
gen, des Lacherlicheti Dies ist die Ursache, 
warum so schwer daruber zu reden ist- 1 he 
m.ini festal ion of tlu idea as tht heuitiful is just 
as fletiing as the manifestation of the sublime, 
the witty, the ga^, and tin ludn tons This is 
the reason wh> it is so ditlicult to speak of it 
(tot the 

Die Mcisterhaft gilt oft fur Egoismus—Master^’ 
passes often foi egoism (nutne 

Die Menge macht den Kunstler irr’ und scheu 30 
I he inultitudc is a disii action nnd scare to the 
artist Goethe 

Die Menschen furchtet nur, wer sie nicht 
keimt, / Ui d wer sie meidet, wird sie bald 
verkeiineu—Old) h« slnmlsfiom tin n who does 
not know them, ami he who shuns them will 
soon misknow them Goethe. 

Die Menschen kennen einander nicht leicht, 
selbst mit dem besteii Willen und Vorsatz; 
nun tritt noch der hose Wille hinzii, der Alles 
entstellt— M«n do not easilj know one another, 
even with the hesi will and intniiion , presently 
ill-will comes foiw'aid, whuh ehsfiguies all. 
(,oi the 

D*e Menschen sind im ganzen Leben blind— 
.Mill arc blind all through life Goethe 

Die Menschheit geben uns Vater und Mutter, 
die Menschlichkeit aber gibt uns nur die 
Erziehung ~ Human n.Uurc we owt to father 
and mother, but liumanitv to education alone. 
ll'tier. 

Die Milde ziemt dem Weibe, / Dem Manne 85 
ziemt die Rache!— Mcicj heroines the woman , 
av’engcmciit, the man Jloden\teut 

Die Mode ist weibhchen Geschlechts, hat 
folghch litre Lannen— Mtxle is of the female sex, 
and has eonscquently their whims C /. W cber 

Die monarchische Regierungsform ist die dem 
Menschen natuihche—Monarchy is the form 
of government that is natural to mankind 
hafiemtaui t 

Die Moral steckt in kiirzen Spruchen besser, 
als in langen Reden und Predigten—A moral 
lesson is better expressed in short sayings than 
in long discourse Immermann. 

Diem perdidi!—I have lost a day! Titus, on 
/indtng that he heui done no luorthy action 
during the cUty, 
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Die Mutter geben uns von Geiste Warme, und 
die Vater Licht—Our mothers i;ivc to our spirit 
litat, our fathers lij;ht Jean Paul 
Die Natur i&t ein unendlich geteilter Gott— 
Nature is an infinitely divided God. hchnUr 
Die Natur weiss allein, was sie will—Nature 
alone knows what she aims at. (roet/ie. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain. Po/e 

6 Die Pliantasie ward auserkoreu / Zu offnen 
uns die reiche Wunderwelt—I* mtasy was 
appointed to open to us the rieh lealm of won¬ 
ders 'Pieifj^c 

Die Rachegrotter schaffen im Stillen—The gods 
of vcnge.ince .act in silence. Sikille-'. 

Dies adimit aegritudinem—Time cures our griefs. 
L Pr 

Die Schonheit ist das hochste Princip und der 
hochste Zweek der Kunst—lieauty is the 
highest principle* and the highest aim of ait. 
Goethe. 

Die Srhonheit ist verganglich, die ihr doch / 
Alleui 2 u ehren scheuit. Was ubrig bleibt / 
Das reizt nicht mehr, und was nicht reizt, 
ist tot - lieauty is transnor>, which yet vou 
seem alone to woislup What is left no longer 
attracts, and what does not attract is dead. 
I, Of the 

XO Die Schonheit ruhrt, doch nur die Anmuth 
sieget, / Und Uiischnld nur bclialt deii Preis 
—Beauty rnovis tis, though onlv gtaie coiu|iu is 
us, and innocenee alone letains the pii/e. 
.S/ ume 

Die Scliulden sind der nachste Erbe—Debts 
fall to the next lieir Ger Pr. 

Die Schwien rkeiten wachsen, je naher man 
dem Ziele komnit- i>iffieultie> Iiierea.se the 
nearer we ajipi 0.11 h tlu go il (,oethe 
Dies datus—A day given loi appearing: in court. 

Dies faustus—A lucky day 

15 Dies infaustus—An unlucky day. 

Die Sinne trugen nicht, aber das Urteil trugt 
—'I he senses do not deceive hut the judgment 
does Got the 

Dies irae, dies ilia, / Satclum solvet in favtlla / 
Teste David cum Sibylla--'1 he day of wiath, 
that d.iy shall dissolve ihe world in aslu-s, ,is 
David .ind the Sibyl say 
Dies non—A day when there is no court 
Die Sorgen zu bannen, / (Das Uiikraut des 
Geistes), deii Kumiiier zu scheuchen, / Die 
Scluiierzen zu linclern, i 1st Sache des San- 
gers lo h inisli (ares (the wild erop of the 
spirit), to < li.isc away soriow, to soothe fuiii, is 
the business of the singer Itodenstnit 

20 Die Sorg’ um Kunft’ges niemals frommt, Man 
fuhlt kein Uebel, bis es koiiinit / Und wcnii 
man s fuhlt, so hilft kein Rat, / We.sheit ist 
immer zu fruh und zu spat—Concern for the 
future boots not , we feel no evil till it comes 
And when we feel it, no counsel av.iils, wisdom 
is always too e.irly and too late RucKert. 

Dies religiosi - Religious days , hohtbays. 

Die sussesten Trauben hangen am hochsten— 
The sweetest grapes hang highest. Ger. Pr 
Diet cures more than doctors. Pr 
Die te veel onderneemt slaagt zelden—He who 
undertakes too much seldom succeeds. Dut. 
Pr 

SS Die That allein beweist der Liebe Kraft~-The 
act alone shows the power of love. Geeifu. 


Die Thatigkeit ist was den Menschen gluck- 
bch maclit, / Die, erst das Gute schaffend, 
bald ein Uebel selbst / Durch gottlich wir- 
keiide Gewalt in Gutes kehrt—It is activity 
which rendeis man happy, which, by simply pro¬ 
ducing what IS good, soon by a divinely work¬ 
ing power converts an evil itself into a good. 
ijot the. 

Die Todten reiten schnell I—The dead ride fast 1 

Burger. 

Die treue Brust des braven Manns allein ist 
em sturmiester Dach m diesen Zeiten -- 
The loyal heart of the gocxl man is in these 
times the only storm-pi oof place of shelter. 
tichiller. 

Die Tugend des Menschen, der nach dem 
Geboten der Vernunft lebt, zeigt sicli gleich 
gross in Veriiieiduiig, wie m Ueberwindung 
der Ge^ahren—The xirtue of the m.m who lues 
according to the commands of ie.ison m.imfesis 
Itself c|uite as iniirli in avoiding as in oveicoming 
d uiger. S/’ifioza 

Die Tugend grosser Seelen ist Gerechtigkeit 30 
—Ihe virtue of gre.U souls is justice Platen 
Die Tugend ist das hochste Gut, ' Das Laster 
Well dem Menschen thiit —\ntue is m iii s 
highest gcKid, Mi e woiks him riouglil but woe 
Go thi 

Die Tugend ist mcht ein Wissen, sondern ein 
Wollen—Viitue is not a knowing, bm a willing 
Ztii hattae 

Die Tugend ohne Lohn ist doppelt schon— 
Virtue uniewaitied IS doubh be.iutiful ,St >ne 
Dieu aide a trois sortes dc personnes, anx 
fous, aux enfants, et anx ivro'jnes (md pio- 
tects three sorts of pec^ple, fools, children, and 
drunk.irds hr P> 

Dieu avec nous—(>od wnth us. M. 35 

Dieu ayde—God help me M 

Dieu defend le droit—God defends the right. 

M. 

Diet! donne le froid selon le drap—Chid gives 

the < old at coi ding to lilt cloth tr Pt 
Diet! et mon droit (Jod and iny right M 
Dieu fit du repentir la vertu des mortels— God 40 
h.is made repentance the virtue of mort.ds I ol- 
iaire. 

Dieu garde la lune des loups—God guards the 
mcKJU from the wolves Jr i'r 
Dieu mesure le froid a la brebis tondue— 
(hkI nicasuics the cold to the shorn l.imh hr. 

Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke / Sind herrlich 
wie am ersten Tag- 'Ihe inroni])ic-liensil)Iy 
high w'tuks aie as gloiious as on tlie first day 
thi 

Dieu nous garde d’un homme qui n’a qii’une 
affaire—(iod keep us fiom a iimu who knows 
only one subject Fr Pr 

Die Unschuld hat im Himmel einen Freund 45 
— Innocence has a friend in heaven. Schilier 
Die Unsterblichkeit ist nicht jedermann’s 
Sache—Immortality is not every man’s business 
o» concern. Goethe 

Dieu pour la tranchee, qui contre ?—If Cod is 
our defence, who is against usV d/. 

Diet! seul devine les sots—God only understands 
fools J'r Pr 

Die veel dienstboden heeft, die heeft veel 
dieven—He who has many !.ervants has many 
thieves. Dut^ Pn 
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Die verntinftig'e Welt ist als ein grosses 
unsterbhches Indtviduum zv betracbten, das 
unauflialtsam das Nothwendige bewirkt und 
dadurch sich sogar uber das Zufallige zum 
Herrn macht— I he rational world is to be 
regarded a<- a ^reat immortal individuality, that 
is ever woikinR out for us the necessaiy (i.e , an 
order wiiivh all must submit to), and thereby 
m.ike«i Itself lord .itid master of everything con¬ 
tingent (or accidc’ital) ImOi the 

Die Vernunft ist auf das Werdende, der 
Verstand auf das Gewordene angewiesen, 
jene bekumniert sich nicht wozu? dieser 
fragt nicht. woher ?— Re.ison is directed to 
wliat IS a-doing or proceed mg, understanding to 
what IS done or past, the former is not con¬ 
cerned about the whereto," the latter inquires 
not iboiit the ‘ whence Gnit/K, 

Die Wacht am Rhein — ‘ 1 he watch on the 
Rhine A (,em an national loni; 

Die Wahrheit richtet sich nicht nach uns. 
sondern wir nmssen uns nach ihr richten 
'Ihc tiuth adjusts Itself not to us, but we must 
adjust ouisclves to it. C/auilius 
6 Die Wahrheit schwindet von der Erde / Auch 
mit der Treu' ist es vorbei. / Die Hunde 
wedcln noch und sunken / Wie sonsL doch 
sind sie nicht mehr treu— 'I ruth ts v.-mishing 
fioni tilt earth and i.f fidelity is the day gone by 
The flt)gs still wag the tail and s nell the s^ime as 
ever, hut they are no longer faitnful. Urine 

Die Wahrheit zu sagen ist nutzhch dem, der 
horet, schadluh dem der spneht—Telling the 
tiuth docs goixl to him who iie.irs harm tc hint 
whosjxaks. (,er Pr. 

Die wankelmut ge Menge. / D'e jeder Wind 
henvmtreibt! Wehe dem, / Der auf dies 
Rohr sich Ichnet—Ihc tickle mob, hew ilicy 
are driven rou it by every wind that blowst 
Wot* to him who leans cn liiia reed * Schillet 

Die Weiber lieben die Starke ohne sie nach- 
zuahnien , die Manner die Zarthe>t ohne 
siezu erwiedern— VV'omcn admire strength with¬ 
out alTccting it; tret delicacy without returiiing 
It. Jian / aul 

Die Wether meiden nichts so sehr als das 
Wortchen J.i , wemgstens sagen sie es erst 
nach dem Nein—Wciiien aie shy of notliing so 
niut h as the little word " Yes at least thf\ s.iy 
It only alter llicy liave said " No Jean Paul. 
t Die Weisen w.agen ihre Worte mit der Gold- 
wage — r he w ixc weigh then word* in the b.thuicc 
of the goldsmith / llIus 

Die Weiseste merken hochstens nur wie das 
Schicksal sie Icitet, und sind es zufrieden— 
The wisest know at highest onlv how destiny is 
leading them, and aie theiewith content /'orster. 

Die Welt der Freiheit tragt der Mensch m 
seinetn Innem / Und Tugend ist der Freihett 
Gotterkiud—M.m bears the w'orltl of freedom 
in his hcait and virtue is freedoms divine 
child. I /cc/gr 

Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht The 
history of tlie world is the judgment of the world 
Schilltr 

Die Welt ist duram die Welt ist blind, / Wird 
taghch * bgeschmaekter- The world is stupid, 
the world is blind, becomes daily mere absurd. 
liemr 

15 Die Welt ist ein Gefangniss—The world is a 

prison Goethe, 

Die Welt ist voller Widerspruch—The world 
U full of contradicuon. Gotiku 


Die Welt ist vollkommen uberall, / Wo der 
Mensch nicht hinkommt mit seiner Qual— 

'J he world is all perfect except where man comes 
with hi*, burden of woe. Schtller. 

Die Worte sind gut. sie sind aber nicht das 
Beste. Das Beste wird nicht deutlich durch 
Worte—Words are gotxl but are not the best. 
The be'-t is not tc be understood by words Goethe. 

Die Zeiten der Vergangenheit / Sind uns ein 
Buch mit sieben Siegeln , / Was Ihr den 
Geist der Zeiten heisst / Das ist im Grund’ 
der Herrn eigner Geist, / In dem die Zeiten 
sich bespiegeln—The times that are past arc a 
book with seven seals What ye call the spirit 
of the times is at bottom hut the symit of the 
gentry m which the times are mirrored Goethe, 
n ‘ luiu!,t * 

Die Zeit ist schlecht, doch giebfs noch grosse 20 
Seelen •—The times are bad, yet there are still 
great souls Kont r. 

Die Zukunft decket Schmerzen und Glucke— 

! The iutuie hides m it gladness and sorrow. 
i.oit/u 

Different good, by art or nature given / To 
different nations, makes their blessings even. 
Goldsmith. 

Different minds / Incline to different objects; 
one pursues / The vast alone, the wonderful, 
the wild, / Another sighs for harmony and 
grace, / And gentlest beauty. Akensuie. 

Different times different manners It Pr. 

Difficile est crimen non prodere vultu—It is 25 
difficult not to betray guilt by the countenance. 
Ovtii 

Difficile est longtim subito deponere amorem-— 

It IS didiculc to relinquish at once a long-eher- 
islied passion. C atull. 

Difficile est plurimum virtutem revereri, qui 
semper secunda fortuna sit usus -It i.s diffi¬ 
cult foi one who has enjoyed uninterrupted 
goixl fortune to have a due reverence for virtue. 

( ic 

Difficile est proprie commuma dicere —It is 
difficult to handlt a eominon theme with origin¬ 
ality Ilor 

Difficile est satiram non scribere—It is difficult 
not to indulge in to write) satire. Juv. 

Difficile est tnsti fingere mente jocum—It is SO 
difficult to fugn mirth when one is in a gloomy 
imxxl. Ttbuile 

Difficilem oportet aurem habere ad crimina— 
One sliculd be slow m listening to criminal 
accusations. Pub Syr 

Difficilia qUoB pulchra—The really good is of diffi¬ 
cult attainment. / Pr 

Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem; / 
Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te~Cross 
but easy minded pleasant and sour together I 
can neilhcT live with thee nor yet without thee. 
Mart 

Difficilis in otio quies—Tranquillity is difficult if 
one has nothing to do. 

Difficilius est sarcire concordiam quam rum- Sf 
pere—It is more difficult to restore harmony 
than sow dis<>ension. 

I Difficult to sweep the intricate foul chimneys 
of law. Carhle 

Difficulties are meant to rouse, not discourage. 

Channing, 

Difficulties are things that show what men 
axe. A>ictef«u. 
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Difficulties may surround our path, but if the 
difficulties be not iii oui selves, they may 
g’eiierally be overcome. A'.iv// 

Difficulties streng^then the mind, as labour does 
the body. 

Difficulty, abnegation, martyrdom, death, are 
the allurements that act on the heart of 
man. Kindle the iniiei genial life of him, 
you have a flame that burns up all lower 
considerations. Lat/\le 
Diffugiunt, cadis / Cum fa*ce siccatis, amici, / 
Ferre jugum pariter dolosi--\\ hen tlie winr- 
casks are tlr.iincd to tin* Irt s, our liiemls soon 
disperse toei f.iuhhss to beat as well the \e>kc of 
iiiisforlune Hot 

5 Diffused knowledge luiniortahses itself. StrJ 
Mai intosh. 

Dignity and love do not blend well, nor do they 
continue long together 

Dignity consists not in possessing honours, 
but 111 deserving them Ar 
Dignity IS often a veil between us and the real 
truth of things. A tuf'/ui 
Dignity of position adds to dignity of char¬ 
acter, as well as dignity of caiiiagc /< 
lODignum laude virum Musa vetat inoti llic 
Aliisf, takts cart, that the m.ui who is wouli> 
of honoui dtie^ not die. Ho> 

Digressions m a book are like foreign troops 
in a state, which argue the nation to want a 
heart and hands of its own , and often eithc.’- 
subdue the natives, or drive them into the 
most unfruitful corners Sivift 
Dig ressions incontestably are the sunshine, 
they are the hie, the soul of i eaduip. S,, > 

Du labonbus omnia vendunt - The gods stil all 
tilings to h.inl lahonr. 7’/ 

Dll majores et minores—Gods of a higher and 
lower dcgicc 

15 Dll majorum gentium—The twelve gods of the 
highest oilier. 

Du penates - Household gods. 

Di irati laneos pedes habent—The gods when 
angry have tlmr hit coveud with wool /V 
Dll rexqne sccundent—May God and the king 
f.ivoiir us ]\f 

Dus aliter visum —Ihe gods h.ave decieed other¬ 
wise. / itj. 

20 Dus proximus ille est / Quern ratio, non ira 
inovet - He Is neausi lo tlie gods whom icason, 
not p.ission, iinpsls. ( laud 
Dilationes iii lege sunt odiosae—Delays m the 
law .ire odious. L. 

Dilettantism, hypothesis, speculation a kind 
of amateur-search for tiuth, toying and 
coquetting with truth , this is the sorest sm, 
the root of all imaginable sins. ( ailyi'c 
Dilexi lusticiam et odi iniquitatem, propferea 
monor in exilio—I h.ivi loved justice and hated 
injusiiLi liierefore die 1 an exile Gregory / 11 
on hn Ueath-hed 

Diligence increases the fruits of labour lles^rod, 
26 Diligence is the mother of good fortune. Cer¬ 
vantes 

Diligentia, qua una virtute omnes virtutes reli- 
quae continentur—Diligence, ihe one virtue that 
emhiaccs in it all the lest Cn. 

Diligent, that includes all virtues in it a stu¬ 
dent can have Carlyle, to the Stud n's of 
Edinburgh Umvei sity. 


Diligent working makes an expert workman. 
Dan t'r. 

Diligitur nemo, nisi cm fortuna secunda est— 
Only he is loved who is the favourite of fortune. 
Ojld 

Dimidmm facti, qui coepit, habet — He who has 30 
btgun has halt done. 11 or 
Ding (knock) down the nests, and the rooks 
willflccawa. Pr .used to /u\'i/v tin lunndi- 
t-on of the ftouM i at tie Kejor rriation 

Duma curse him, sir , I have heard a good man 
say that a curse was like a stone flung up to 
the heavens and maist like to return on his 
head that sent it. 

Duma gut your fish till you get them. .Sc. Pr. 
Duma lift me before I fa'. Pr 
Duma scald your am mou' wi ither folk’s kail 35 
(bioth) Sr yv. 

Di nos quasi pilas homines habent—The gods 
ln.it us muilals hki so many L.iIK to pi ly w'llh. 
Puini. 

Diogenes has well said tliat the only way to 
preserve one’s liberty was being always 
ready to die without pam (, 'rthe 
Dios es el qne sana, y el medico lleva la plata 
• Though Gcxl cuns the p.iticiil, tin. doctor 
poc kets the fee .S/ Pr 

Dios me de contienda con quien me enticnda— 
God gi ml me lo aigue with -.ac h a^ uinlci slaiiJ 
me .S/ Pr. 

Di picciol nomo spesso grand' ombra—little 40 
man often casl^ a f ng 'h idou It Pr 
Dira necessitas—( luel neie-. ity. Hor. 

Dingo - J dm (t T/ 

Diit is not dirt, but only somethmg in the 
wrong place. Pamierston 
Diruit, a*dificat, mntat qiiadmta rotundis—Tie 
pull, down, he huilds up, lu i li.nigcv '-(pi.ire into 
round Hot 

Dir war das Ungluck cine stienge Schule—45 
M idol tune w i, lot tine .j h ml s( Ik ml 1 (>,/lier 
Disappointment is often the salt of life. 1 m o- 
aori Parker 

Disasters do the best we can / Will reach 
both great and small; / And he is oft the 
wisest man / Who is not wise at all. ll ords- 

7001 th, 

Disce aut discede-I.e.'irn or leave. 

Disce patl— Learn to enilure. 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque labo-®® 
rein, / Fortunain ex«ahis— 1 earn, my '-on, 
Aalour and patient toll from me, good fortune 
from ollicrb. / irg. 

Disciplined inaction. Sir J Macintosh. 

Discipulus est prioris posterior dies — Each 
sum eding day is the scholar of tin. pitceding. 
Pub Syr. 

Discite jnstitiam moniti, et non teinnere divos 
—Wained hy mt, Karn jiistiei, and not to de¬ 
spise the gods. / /rg. 

Discit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud / 
Quod quis dendet quam quod probat et 
veneratur— Each learns more re.idily, and re¬ 
tains more wnllingly, wh.it makes him laugh 
than w'hat he appioves of and respects, //or. 
Discontent is like ink poured into water, which 55 
fills the whole fountain full of blackness It 
casts a cloud over the mind, and renders it 
more occupied about the evil which disquiets 
it than about the means of removing it 
Feltham 
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Discontent is the want of self-reliance; it is 
infirmity of will, l^mitson 
Di.scontent makes us to lose what we have; 
coiiteiitiuent gets us what we want Fret¬ 
ting never removed a cross nor procured 
a comfort, quiet submission doth both 
ya^ omh 

Discontents arc sometimes the better part of 
our life It.tkmi 

Discord oft in music makes the sweeter lay. 

SptH\C1 

5 Discreet women have neither eyes nor ea’S. 

J r Jh 

Discrepant facta cum dictis -The fuLi-- «lon‘t 
.u;ri.L with tin* sl.iu iiit nts ( it 

Discretion / And hard v ilour are the tw.rs of 
honour, / And, nursed together, make a 
conqueror , / Divided, but a talker, ikaun/ofit 

anti hit It I't > 

Discretion is the pe-fection of reason, and a 
guide to us in all the duties of life J^a 
A' uyt-n 

Ducretiori is the salt, and fancy the sugar, of 
hie, the one preserves the other sweetens 

It htKH t 

10 Discretion of speech is more than eloquence 
and to speak a'’ic(Mbly to him with whom 
we deal is mor‘> than to speak in good words 
or in good order A</i on 
Discretion, the best part of valout Beaumont \ 
and ktt til,ir, l 

Disdain and scorn rule spaikling in her eye, / ' 
Misprising what they look on. Muck .Ido, ^ 
111 1 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth / In 
strange eruptions, and the teeming earth / 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch d and vex’d / 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind / Within 
her womb, which, for enlargement strivine^, / 
Shakes the old beldam earth, and tojiples 
down / Steeples and moss-grown towers. 

i/t ft II , 111 I 

Diseases, desperati prown, / By desperate 
appliance are relieved, • Or not at all. 
Hum , IV. 3 . 

15 Diseur de bons mots—A saycr of good things; 
a would be wit. Ar 

Diseuse de bonne aventure—A meie fortune- 
tcllcr I r. 

Disgrace consists infinitely moie in the crime 
than in the punishment. Bat on 
Disguise our bondage as we will, / ’Tis woman, 
woman rules us still. I\Io> re 
Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery, 
thou art a bitter draught. '>// 

20 Dishonesty is the forsaking of permanent for 
temporary advantages. Jiiw'e 
Dishonest men conceal their faults from them¬ 
selves as well as others, honest men know 
and confess them A'tirv e 
Dishonesty will stare honesty out of counte 
nance any day in the week, if there is any¬ 
thing to be got by it. D>tKem 
Dishonour waits on perfidy The villain / 
Should blush to think a falsehood; *tis the 
crime / Of cowards. ( / tltfi\,m 

Disillusion is the chief characteristic of old age. 
Disjecta membra—Scattered remains. 

Disjecti membra poetae— Limbs of the dismem¬ 
bered poet. Hor. 


Disjice compositam pacem, sere crimina belli— 
Dash the patrhed-up jicace, sow the seeds af 
wicked w^ar / iig 

Dismiss your vows your feigned tears, your 
flattery, / For where a heart is hard, they 
make no battery Shakespeare 
i Disobedience is the beginning of evil and the 
broad way to rum. D Davu’-i 
\ Disorder in a drawing-room is vulgar; in an 30 
j antiquary s study, not, the black stain on a 
I soldier s face is not vulgar, but the dirty face 
of a housemaid is Ruskm 
Disorder is dissolution, death. Cnriyle. 

Disorder makes nothing at all, but unmakes 
, everything Prof Idacku 
Disponendo me, non miitando me — By dis- 
plui-ing, not hy t h.iiiginp; nu. .// 

Disputandi pruritus ecclesiarum scabies—The 
lU h loi toiimucrsN is the scab of the Church. 

U oiton 

Dissensions, like small streams at first begun, / 86 
Unseen they rise, but gather as they run. 

l.tirth 

Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner of 
perfidy m old age fUutr 
Dissimulation is but faint policy, for it asketh 
a strong wit and a strong heart to know 
when to tell the truth and to do it Btuon 
Distance produces in idea the same effect as 
in real perspective Siott, 

Distance sometimes endears fiiendship, and 
absence sweeteueth it /A' net I 
Distinction is an eminence that is attained but 40 
too frequently at the expense of a fireside 
Simms 

Distinction is the consequence, never the 
object, of a great mind li. A iiston 
} Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan / 
Puffing at all, wmnows the light away. J roiL 
and Cfds 1 3 . 

Distingu^—Distinguished , eminent; gentleman- 
j like /•>. 

Di'-t.ngnished talents are not necessarily con¬ 
nected with discretion, /unius 
Distortion is the agony of weakness It is the 45 
dislocated mind whose movements are spas- 
I modte. H illmott 

Distrahit animum hbrorum multitudo—A mul- 
I tuude of books di'.tr u ts the imnd. Ben 
j Di-.trait -Absent in mind. Fr 
' Distressed valour challenges great respect, 
j even ft om enemies. Piutafck. 

. Distringas—You may’ distrun. A. 

Distrust and darkness of a future srate / 50 
! Make poor mankind so fearful of tlieir fate, / 

I Death m itsell is nothing , but we fear / To 
[ be we know not what, we know not where. 

! Dry den 

Dites-moi ce qiie tu manges, je te dirai ce que 
tu es—1 e!l me what you c.it and I will tell you 
wli.it you are. Jinliat-SaTU rtn 
Ditissimus agris — An extensive landed pro¬ 
prietor 

j Di tutte le arti maestro fe amo e- Love is master 
' cf all arts. It Pr. 

j Diversite, e’est ma devise—Variety, that is my 
I motto. I,a Pontauie 

Dives agris, dives positis in foanore nummis— 55 
I Kich in lands, rich in money laid out at interest 
' Htfr 
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Dives aut iniquiis est aut iniqui haeres—A 
rich man is an unjust man, or the heir of one. 
I'r 

Dives est, cui tanta possessio est, ut nihil optet 
amplius—He is rich who wishes no moie tlian 
he has Cic. 

Dives qui fieri vnlt, / Et cito viilt fieri—He who 
wishes to become rich is desiious of heconiiiig so 
at once. Jii7>. 

Divide et impera— Divide and govern. 

6 Divina natura dedit agros, ars humana aedi> 
ficavit urbes —1 liviiiL natme gave ihc fields, 
man’s invention built the ulies / ar70. 

Divination seems heightened to its highest 
power in woman . i B A L 'tt. 

Divine love is a sacred flower, which in its 
early bud is happuiess, and in its full oioom 
is heaven. 11 1 ri’cy 

Divine moment, when over the tempest-tossed 
soul, as over the wild-weltenng chaos, it was 
spoken Let there be light. Even to the 
greatest that has felt such a moment, is it 
not miraculous and God-announcing. even 
as, under simpler figures, to the humblest 
and least ? Carlyle. 

Divine Philosophy, by whose pure light / We 
first distinguish, then pursue the right. / 
Thy power the breast from every error 
frees, / And weeds out all its vices by 
degrees. Juv 

10 Divine nQht^ take it on the great scale, is found 
to mean divine withal iafiylt. 

Divines but peep on undiscovered worlds, / 
And diaw the distant landscape as tliey 
please Dryden 

Divinity should be empress, and pliilosophy 
and other arts merely her servants Luther. 

Divitiae grandes honiini sunt, vivere parce / 
/Bquo ammo—It is great wealth to a man to 
live frugally with a conleiiled mind Liter. 

Dlvitise virum faciunt—Riches make the man. 

16 Divitiarum et format* gloria fluxa atque fragilis; 
virtus clara xternaque habetur—The glor>’ of 
wealth .nid of beauty is fleeting and frail; virtue 
IS illustrious and everlasting Sail 

Divitis servi maxtme servi—Servants to the rich 
arc the most abject. 

Divorce from this world is marriage with the 
next. 1 aiHiuti. 

Dla przyjacicla nowego / Nie opuszczaj sta- 
rego I —lo fj) a new friend, never break with 
the old. K i<;s Pr. 

Do as others do, and few will laugh at you. 

Dan Pr 

80 Do as the bee does with the rose, take the 
honey and leave the thorn. A vu / Pr 

Do as the lassies do, say “ No ” and tak' it. 

.be Pr. 

Dobrze to w kazdym znalei ^6 przyjaciela'— 
How delightful to find a fuend in every one. 
Broiiziuski. 

Docendo discimus—We learn by teaching. 

Dochters zijn broze waren — Daughters are 
fragile ware Put hr. 

86 Doch werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen schafFen / 
Wenn es auch nicht von Herzen geht—Yet 
will ye never bring heart to heart unless it goes 
out cf your own 6 Vv the. 

Dociles imitandis / Turpibus ac pravis omnes 
sumus—We a.e all easily taught to imitate what 
is base and depraved. Juv. 


Docti rationem artis intelhgunt, indocti volup- 
tatem —Ihe leamed understand the principles 
of art, the unlearned feel the pleasure only 
nn. t 

Doctor Luther’s shoes don’t fit every village 
priest. Pr. 

Doctor utnusque legis—Doctor of both civil and 
e.inon law. 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam / Rectique 80 
cultus pectora roborant— Kut in.tuutinn im¬ 
proves the innate powers, and good discipline 
strengthens the heal 1. Hor 
Doctrine is nothing but the skin of truth set 
up and stuffed, f/ nrd Bttther 
Does Homer interest us now, because he wrote 
of what passed beyond his native Greece, 
and two centuries before he was born , or 
because he wrote what passed in God's world, 
which is the same alter thirty centuries? 
Larlvle. 

Do falta dicha, por demas es diligencia— Dili¬ 
gence is of no use where luek is waninig 
S/ Pr. 

Dogmatic jargon, leam’d by heart, / Trite 
sentences, hard terms of art, / lo vulgar 
ears seem so profound, / They fancy learnmg 
m the sound, uay. 

Do good and throw it into the sea , if the fish 36 
know it not, the Lord will. In /.. Pr 
Do good by stealth, and blu.sh to find it fame. 
I'ojl 

Do good to thy friend to keep him, to thy 
enemy to gam him Ben lianU.n 
Dogs should not be taught to eat leather (so in¬ 
dispensable for leashes and muz '-’I eD i,, >. Pi. 
Dogs that bark at a distance ne ei bite at hand. 

Si Pr 

Doing good is the only certainly happy action 40 
of a man’s life. .Sn P S,„my 
Doing is activity, and he wiU still be doing. 

lltn. y ill 7 

Doing is the great thing, for if people reso¬ 
lutely do what IS right, they come in time 
to like doing it. Puaa m 
Doing leads more surely to saying tha n spying 
to domg. I ’met. 

Doing nothing is doing ill. Pr. 

Dolce far niente - Sweet idleness. It. 46 

Dolci cose a vedere, e dolci inganni—Things 
sweet to see, and sweet deceptions Ariosto. 
Doleiidi modus, timendfnon autem—There Ls 
a limit to grief, but not to fear Pliny 
Doll non doli sunt, nisi astu colas —b raud is not 
fraud, unless craftily planned. Plant 
Dolium volvitur—An empty vessel rolls easily Pr. 
Dolor! affici, sed resistere tamen—To be affected W 
with grief, but still lo resist it Pliny 
Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste reqiiirat ?—Who 
inquires in an enemy whether it be stratagem or 
valour? / /r^>. 

Dolus versatur in generalibus—Fraud deals in 
generalities. /.. 

Domandar chi nacque prima, I’uovo o la gallina 
—Ask which was first produced, the egg or the 
lien It Pr. 

Domestic happiness is the end of almost all our 
pursuits, and the common reward of all our 
pains / lelding. 

Domestic happiness 1 thou only bliss / Of hap- 66 
piness that has survived the Fall. Cowjer. 
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Domi manere convenit felictbus—Tho<;e who are 
happy at home should remain at home. /V. 

Domme, dinge nos—Lord direct usf 

Domini pudet, non servitutis—I am ashamed of 
my master, but not of my condition as a servant. 
S^H. 

Dominus illuminatio mea—The Lord is my light. 

Jil 

j Dominus providebit—The I.ord v ill provide, vl/. 

Dominus videt plunmum in rebus sms—The 
master sees best in his own affairs J'hud 

Dominus vobiscum, et cum spiritu tuo—The 
Lord he with you, and with thy spiiit. 

Domitas naturae- Of a tame nature. 

Domiis arnica donius optima—The house of a 
friend is the best tiuuse. 

7 0 Donius et placens uxor—Thy house and pleasing 
wi'e. 

Domiis siia ciiique tutissimum refugiiim— The 
Safe t plair of refuge foi eveiy man is his own 
home. L oke. 

Dona praesentis cape Isptus horjy, et / Linque 
severa tfladly cnioy the gifts of the present 
hour, and banish serums thoughts Hor. 

Donatio mortis causa - A gift made in prospect 
of death A. 

Don de plaire—The gift of ple.asing. J'r. 

16 Donee eris fehx imiltos nume»abi.«i amicos; / 
Tempora si fuerint nubda, solus ens—So 
long as ^oii are prosperous >ou will reikon 
many fi lends, if foitunc frowns on you, you 
will be alone. Ovtd 

Done to death by slanderous tongues. Much 

‘do, V 3 

Donna di finestra, uva di strada—A woman at 
the w iiidow IS a bunch of grapes by the wayside. 
// /V 

Donna fe mobile come piume in vento—Woman is 
as changeable as a feather in the wind. / ’erdt. 

Donner de st mauvaise grace qii'on n’a pas 
d’obligation —1 o gue so ungniuously .is to do 
away with any olili, ition hr 

20 Donner une chandelie a Dieu et une an diable 
—d u give one c nulle to Lo^l anu atiulher to the 
devil. J'r J'r. 

Donnez, mais, si vous pouvez, ^pargnez an 
aiavre. la honte de tendre la mam Gi\e, 
ut, if possible, spaic the pool man the shame of 
holding out tlie hand. i >idefot, 

Dono dedlt— Gave as a gift. 

Do not allow your daughters to be taught 
letters by a man, though he be a St Paul or 
a St. Francis of Assisi The saints are m 
heaven. L/guon. 

Do not ask if a man has been through college. 
Ask if a college has been through him. 
Chapin 

25 Do not. as some ungracious pastors do, / Show 
me the ‘^teep and thorny way to heaven, / 
Whilst like a puffed and reckless libertine, / 
Himself the primrose path of dalliancetreads,/ 
And recks nut his own rede. JJam , i. 3 . 

Do not flatter your benefactors. Budd'’ist Pr. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose / 
That you resolv’d to effect. 7 empest, in *. 

Do not give dalliance / Too much the rein, the 
strongest oaths are straw / To the fire i the 
blood. Be more abstemious. / Or else good 
night your vow. Tempest, iv i 

Dc 40 t halloo till you are out of the wood. Pr. 


Do not lose the present in vain perplexities SO 
about the future. If fortune lours to*day, 
she may smile to-morrow Sir J . Martin, 

Do not refuse the employment which the 
hour brings you for one more ambitious. 
P.tnerson. 

Do not talk Arabic in the house of a Moor. 

Sp Pr. 

Do not tell a friend anything that you would 
conceal from an enemy. A r. Pr. 

Do not think of one falsity as harmless, and 
one as slight, and another as unintended. 
Cast them all aside it is better our hearts 
should be swept clean of them Ruskin. 

Do not tram boys to learning by force or harsh- 85 
ness; but direct them to it by what amuses 
their minds, so that you may be the better 
able to discover with accuracy the pecuhar 
bent of the genius of each. J'iuto. 

Do not trouble yourself too much about the 
light on your statue , the light of the public 
square will test its value. Michael Angelo to 
a young scuiptor. 

Don t be a cynic and disconsolate preacher. 
Dont bewail and moan. Omit the negative 
propositions. Nerve us with incessant 
affirmatives. Don't waste yourself in rejec¬ 
tion, nor bark against the bad, but chant the 
beauty of the good Emerson 

Don’t be ‘ consistent,” but be simply true. 
holmes 

Don’t budge, if you are at ease where you are. 
Cer Pr 

Don’t despise a slight wound or a poor relative. 40 

han J'r. 

Don’t dissipate your powers ; strive constantly 
to concentrate them. Genius thinks it can 
do whatever it sees others doing but it is 
sure to repent of every ill-judged outlayt 
Goethe. 

Don terrible de la familiarity—The terrible gift 
of familiarity Mmibeau 

Don t fly till your wings are fledged. Ger. Pr. 

Don t hate, only pity and avoid those that 
follow lies. ( arlyle. 

Don t put too fine a point to your wit, for fear 46 
it should get blunted. C ervantes. 

Don’t quit the highway for a short cut. Port. 

J'r. 

Dont reckon yoiu* chickens before they are 
hatched. Pr. 

Don't throw away the old shoes till you’ve got 
new ones. J^ut. Pr. 

Donum exitiale Minervae — 'The fatal gift to 
Minerva, i e , the wooden horse, by means of 
which the Greeks took Troy. I irg. 

Do on the hill as ye do in the ha Sc. Pr. 50 

Do right, though pain and anguish be thy lot, / 
Thy heart will cheer thee when the pain's 
forgot / Do wrong for pleasure s sake, then 
count thy gains, / ‘The pleasure soon departs, 
the sin remains, bp Shu’th'worth. 

Dormit aliquando jus, moritur nunquam—A 
right IS somelimes in abeyance, but never abo* 
lished. Z. 

Dormiunt aliquando leges, nunquam morion* 
tur—The law sleeps sometimes, but never dies. 

L. 

Dos d’ane—Saddleback (/;/. ass s backX Fr. 

Dos est magna parentum / Virtus—The virtue 55 
of parents is a great dowry. Uor. 
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Dos est uxona lites—Strife is the dowry of a 
wife 

A6ffii d’dXl'yj} re, <f}i\7j TC_Gift both dainty and 
dear /Aiw 


Doubt thou the stars are fire; / Doubt that 
the sun doth move, / Doubt truth to be a 
liar, / But never doubt I love, //am , ii 2 
Douceur—A hnhe // 


Dos hnajes solo hay en el mundo, el “ tener ” 
y el “no tener ’’—'1 lieit* aie but two f.uiiilu.s 
in the world, tliose who liavc, and those u lio 
have not C eriumtes 

A 6 s \xoi Tcov (TtC) Kai t'hp “yrjv KLvrjffto - 
me where to stand, and 1 will ino\e the earth. 
A fchtmedrx. 

6 Dost thou love life ^ Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 

J> /'rank!in 

Dost thou love mc^ I know thou wilt say 
aye, / And I will take thy word. Yet if 
thou swear’st, / Thou niay’st prove fal‘^e , at 
lovers’ perjuries / They say Jove laiijrhs. 
lioui and ///' , 11 ^ 

Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee 
straight / Adonis painted by a ruiiuiug 
brook, 'And Cytheiea all in sedges hid,/ 
Which seem to move and wanton with her 
breath , / fc,ven as the waving sedges play 
with wind lam the Imi 

Dost thou think, because thoii art virtuous, 
there ai e to be no more Ci.kes and ale ? 
Ivuljth n J 

Do that which is assigned you, and you can¬ 
not hope too much or dare too much J met - 

ran 

10 Do the duty that lies nearest to you. Every 
duty which is bidden to wait returns with 
seven fresh duties at its bai ic. Kingiliy. 

Do the duty which lies nearest to thee Thy 
second duty will already have become clearer. 
C ariylt 

Do thine own task, and be therewith content. 

Goethe 

Doth not the appetite alter ? A man loves the 
meat m his youth that he raimot endure in 
his age. Miuh ],/<>, 11 ^ 

Doth the eagle know what is in the pit, / 
Or wilt thou go ask the mole? Will am 
Jilahf 

15 Do thy little well, and for thy comfort know, / 
Great men can do their greatest work no 
better than just so iroi tin 
Double, double, tod and trouble, / Fire burn, 
and caldron bubble. Matb , i\ i 
Double, double toJ and trouble , that is the 
life of all governors that really govern, not 
the spoil of victory, only the glorious toil of 
battle can be theirs, t a; lyh 
Double entendre—A double meaning Fr 
Double entente Double siuniiir-'uion /^i 

20 Doubting the reality of love leads to doubting 
everything. . 1 mn I 

Doubting things go ill often hurts more / Than 
to be sure they do c vinbelm ,, i 7 
Doubt IS an mtentive to truth, and patient 
inquiry leadeth the way II Baltou 
Doubt IS the abettor of tyranny. Amici 
Doubt IS the vestibule which all must pass 
before they can enter mto the temple of 
wisdom, f (dion 

26 Doubtless the pleasure is as great / Of being 
cheated as to cheat. /Sutler. 

Doubt of any sort cannot be removed except 
by action. Goethe. 


Do ut des - I give th.il jou may give. Maxim 
of Hiwiaick 

Donx yeux- Tender glances /<r SO 

Dove bisognan inueli, il sospirar non vale — 

U hcie remedies aic needed, siglnng is of no use. 

It J*r 

Dove e grand’ amore, quivi e gran dolore - 

Where the love IS git it the pain is grt.it it /V, 
Dovo e il Pap'i, ivi e Roma -Wheie the I’eipe is, 
kenn< IS li I r 

Dove e I’amore, la e I’occhio—Where love is, there 
the t^e IS it /'} 

Dove entra il vino, esce la vergogna—When 86 
w me enters mcxlestv goes ’t }'> 

Dove la voglia e pronta, le gambe son leggiere 
When the* will is pioinpi, the U gs are light 
Ii }? 

Do weel and doubt nae man , do ill and doubt 
a’ men. Sc Fr 

Do we not all submit to death ’ The highest 
sentence of the law, senteive of death, is 
passed on all of us by tlie f.icl of birth , yet 
we live patiently under it, patiently undergo 
it when the hour comes. C a.> f n 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scoin, / The love of love. /t> i,\ son, 0 / iue 
po t 

Do what he will, he r.innot realise / Half he 50 
eonceives — the gloiioiis v.^-.oii flie^ , , Go 
where he m ly, lit cam ot ho,-t to find Die 
truth, the beauty juctured m the maul. 

hoe: CIS. 

Do what we can, suinmei will have its flies , if 
we go a-fishnig, we must expect a wet coat. 

/ iheison. 

Down, thou climbing sorrow, / Thy element’s 
below. A/;.*, /,,n 11 | 

Downward to climb and backward to advance. 
I\pr 

Downy sleep, death’s counter'‘eit Mad ,\n 2 . 
Do yon think the po'lc*r .ind the co' k h.ive ro 46 
anecdotes, no exjierieiiccs, no wonders lor 
you? 1 nnriion. 

Do you wish to find out the really sublime? 

Repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Aapi’hon 
Dramatis personoj—Cli.iraclers repicsciitcd. 

Diaw thyself from thyself i.oethe 
Dream after dream ensues, / And still they 
dieam that they shall still succeed / And stili 
are disappointed t oivj ei 
Dream delivers us to dream, and there is no 60 
end to illusion. I im > san 
Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes / 
When monaich reason sh*eps, this niiniic 
wakes , / Compounds a mrtiiey of disjointed 
things / A mob of cobblers and a court of 
h'ligs , / Light fumes are im rry, grosser 
fumes are sad , / Both are the ieason..b)e 
soul run mad. d* u 

Dreams are excursions into the limbo of things, 
a semi-deliverance from the human prison 
I mil I. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and 
legend, who sport on the earth m the night 
season, and melt away with the first beams 
of the sun. Dickens. 
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Dreams are the children of an idle brain. / 
Beg^ot of nothing but vain phantasy , / Which 
are as thin of substance as the air, / And j 
more inconstant than the wind Rom. and i 
Jul 1 4 

Dreams books are each a world , and books, 
we know, / Are a substantial world, both 
pure and good , / Round these, with tendrils 
strong as nesh and blood, / Our pastime and 
our happiness will grow It oniiwofth. 

Dreams, indeed, are ambition; for the sub¬ 
stance of the ambitious is merely the shadow 
of a dream Jlum , u ^ 

Dreams in general, take their rise from those 
incidents that have occurred durmgthe day 
I/trodo us 

6 Dreams in their development have breath / 
And tears and torture and the touch of joy , / 
They leave a weight upon our waking 
thoughts, / They take a weight from off ‘ 
our waking toils, / Tuey ao divide our' 
being* they become a poition of ourselves 
as of our time, / And look like heralds of 
eternity. R\>on 

Dreigeis vechten met—'J'ho^e who thi eaten doii t 
figiii Vut r> 

Dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of 
mankind I>nrnn-'t< n. 

Drinking water neillier makes i man sick nor 
in debt, uoi his wife a widow, /o/m .\ t I 

Drink nothing without seeing it, sign nothing 
witnout leading It lo>t /'/. 

iODrink not the thud glass, which thou canst 
not tame - When (uice it is within thee , but 
before, / May st tide it as thou list, and pour 
the shame / Which it would pour on thee, 
upon the floor. C, Ih 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, / And I will 
pledge with mine , / Or leave a kiss but lu 
the cup, / And 111 not look for wine. I'tn 

Drink waters out of thine own cistern, and 
running waters cu ot thine own well. Jh n 

Drive a coach and sn: thiough an act of parlia- 
iiieilt. haron ^ / ue. 

Drive a cow to the ha and she 11 run to the 
byre. S, /V 

15 Diive thy business, let not thy business drive 
thee. I ninkiin. 

Droit d aubame~Thc light of eschc it, windfall 

Dioit ues gens Law of nations. 

Droit et avant—Right and for\v.ird. Ft. 

Droit et loyal—Right and lo>al. Fr. 

20 Drones hive not with me. Mtr. of t , ii 5 . 

Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. /.’/M. 

Drudgery and knowledge are of km, / And 
both descended from one parent siu .S' Fut.i? 

Drunkenness is the vice of a good constitution 
or of a bad memoryof a constitution so 
treacherously good than it never bends till 
it breaks * or ot a memory that recollects 
the pleasures of getting intoxicated, but for¬ 
gets the pains of getting sober. Colton. 

Drunkenness is voluntary madness. i>cn. 

Api'bs Tre<Toi'<rr)S was di'ijp ^vXfVcrai —When an 
oak falls, every one g.itliers wood. A fen. 

Dry light is ever the best, t e from one who as 
disinterested, can take .1 dispassionate view of a 
matter He*aclitus. 

Dry shoes won t catch fish. Gael Pr 


Duabns sedere sellis— To sit between two stools. 

Du hist am Ende was du hist—Thou art in the 
end wh.it tliou ait tun the 
Dubitando ad veritatem pervemmus—By way 30 
of doubting wc ariive at the truth ( IC 
Dubiam sahitein qui dat afflictis negat—He 
wno offt rs 10 lilt \i II telied a dtibieus deliverance, 
deiiie-^ all bope S/a 

Ducats are clipped, pennies are not. Cer 
Ft. 

Duce et auspice — TTndtr In', guidance and 
auspu e.. M 

Duces tecum—You irnist bring with you (certain 
tloeuinciil.) L 

Duce tempus eget—The tune c. 11s fur a leader 35 
Liii an. 

Du choc des espnts jailhssent les etincelles— 
Wfien gicat s|iiiit. 1 lad , sp nl.» fly about, hr. 

Duels mgenium, res I Adverse* nudare solent, 
celare strund.i* lU i>itrs ire Moni to rc\i-al 
tbc.ibilitu ol a general, g »od loru.nc to conceal 
tin III /for. 

Ducit amor patria?—'1 be love of country leads 
me M. 

Du cote de la barbe est la to ite imiasance— 

I I lit mile alone ba. been ai poialed to beai rule. 

)/,</./I 

Diutor dubitantiuni - A guide tc those In doubt 40 
Duciint volentcm Tata, noleiitem frdhunt—Tate 
K ads the willing, and di igj tlie uiiwilhiig 
/tom C /i an ton 

Du fort au faible -On an a\er gi (/ >' from the 
stiong to the wed) / > 

Du glaubst zu sclneben iind du wirst geschoben 
- 1 hou tin il < l tluiu alt sbuMiig and thou ail 
shoved, imiiui 

Dll gleichst dem Gcist den du begreifst / Nicht 
mir - 1 l.ou .'at like to lilt spiiii wliieii inou eoni- 
prtheiide^t, not to me (.ms 
D u hast das me lit, was andre haben, /45 
Und aiidern mancoln cleme Gabe, / Aus 
dieser Unvollkoiumenheit / Eutspringt die 
Geselhgkeit 'I hou ba t not what others 
have and ctln's want what h.is bei n g'ven 
thee*, out of sueli elefeel spnng-i good-fellowship. 
ijJ nt. 

Du haut de ces pyramides qiiarante siecles 
nous contemplent—1* loiu tlm height of these 
pvtamids foiiy rtMituries luok down on us 
h>apOitoti to fiis troops in / ’)//. 

Dulce domum - Sweet home . I si hool son 
Dulce est desipere in loco- It is ]-h asant to play 
the fool (/ <• 111 ia) someiimcs. > 

Dulce est miseris socios habuisse doloris—It 
IS a eomfoit to the wielehed to havo eonip.uuons 
in inisfortune 

Dulce et decorum est pro patna mori—It is 50 
sweet and gloiums to die lor one s eountiy, lior. 
Dulce pericnlum- Sweet danger. M. 

Dulce soclalitiuui — A jilca .ant association of 
fiierds 

Dulcibus est verbis alhciendus amor—Leve is 
10 be won by allei non n«* woids. Fr. 

Dulcique animos novitate t« nebo—And I will 
hold your naud captive witn sweet noveltv 
Oi'id. 

Dulcis amor patria:, dulce videre suos—Sweet 56 
IS the love of country, sweet to see one s kindred 
ihnd. 
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Dulcis inezpertis cultura potentis amici, / 
Ezpertus metuit—'I he cultivation of frit ndship 
with the grc.U i*; pleasant to the inexperienced, 
but be who has expenenred it dreads it. Ho*. 
Dull, conceited hashes, / Confuse their brains 
in colleg:e classes. / They gane m sticks, 
and come oot asses, / Plain trutn to speak. 
Burns. 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. Othello^ 
ii. 3- 

Dumb dogs and still waters are dangerous. 
Ger. Fr. 

6 Duinbie winna lee. Sc. Ft 

Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, / More 
than quick words do move a woman s mind. 
Tu<o Licni o/ I cr. in z 

Dum deliberamus quando incipiendtim incipere 
jam serum est— While w-e are delil>u.itiiig to 
begin, the time to begin is p.'i'.t Qmntt 
Dum fata fugimus, fata stulti incurrimus— 
While we flte from our fate, we like looli rush 
on it. Bucliauan. 

Dum in dubio est animus, paulo momento hue 
illuc impellitur—While the mind is in suspense, 
a very little sways it otu w.iy or other. '1 tr 
10 Dum lego, assentior— Whiht 1 rcau, I assent. 

(ic 

Dum loquor hora fugit— Wh.ie I am speaking, 
time ilies. ( >vui. 

Dummodo morata recte veniat, dotata est 
satis Provided she come with virtuous prin¬ 
ciples a woiimn I>rings dowry enough Ptaut. 
Dummodo sit dives, barbanis ipse placet—If 
he be only nth, a veiy baib.in.in pleases us. 
Ch'id 

Dum ne ob malefacta percam, parvi sestimo— 
So be I do not die fur evil-doing, I care little for 
dying. Plaut 

16 Du moment qu’on aime, on devient si doux— 
From the moment one f.vlls m l<»ve, one hctuuics 
sweet in the temper. .Uarnumtel. 

Dum se bene gesserit— .So long as liis bth.iviour 
is good. L. 

Dum singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur — 
While lliey fight separately, the whole arc con¬ 
quered. Tacit 

Dum sptro, spero —While I breathe I hope. M 
Dum tacent, clamant -While sfient, they cry 
aloud, / their sileme bespeaks discontent, 
t ic. 

20 Du musst steigen oder sinken, / Du musst herr- 
scheii und gewinneii, / Oder dieneii und ver- 
lieren, / Leiden oder triuinphiren, / Amboss 
Oder Hammer sein—'1 hou must mount up or 
sink down, must rule an<l win or seive and lose, 
suffer or triumph, be anvil or hammer. Goethe 
Dum vires annique sinunt, tolerate labores / 
Jam veniet tacito curva senecta pede— While 
your strengtli .uid ye.'irs permit, you should en¬ 
dure labour • bowed old age will soon come on 
with silent foot. Ovtd. 

Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria cumint— 
While fools shim one set of faults, they run into 
the opposite one Hnr. 

Dum vivimus, vivamus—While we live, let us 
live M 

D’une vache perdue, c*est quelque chose de 
recouvrer la queue—When a cow is lost, it 
is something to recover the tail. hr. Pr 
26 Duo quum faciunt idem non cst idem—^When 
two do the same thing, it is not the same. Ter. 


Duos qui sequitur lepores neutmm capit—He 
who follows two hares is sure to catch neither. 
Pr. 

Dupes indeed are many; but of all dupes there 
is none so fatally situated as he who lives in 
undue terror of being dup.-d. C arlyle. 

Durante beneplacito—During good pleasure. 
Durante vita—During life. 

Dura pid incudine che il martello — The anvil 30 
loi-ts longer th.in the hammer It. Pr 
Durate. et vosrnet rebus servate secundis— 

He paiient, and preserve yourself for better 
times. / trg. 

Durch Venmnfteln wird Poesie vertrieben / 
Aber sie mag das Vernuftige lieben -Hot try 
loves wli.it IS true in rc.ison, but is sc.ircd away 
(dispersed) by subtlety in reasoning. Gaethe 
Durum et durum non faciunt murum—ll.ird 
and hard (/ r., without muitar) do not make a 
w.ilL 

Durum! Sed levins fit patientia / Quicquid 
coingere est nefas — lis hard' lUit that 
wbieli we .ire not permitted to correct is ren¬ 
dered lighter by p.itipnee. Hor 
Durum telum necessitas —Necessity is a hard 35 
u capon Pr. 

Dn sollst mit dem Tode znfrieden sein / Warum 
machst du dir das Leben zur Pein ?— I hou 
shouUlst make pe.tcc (/// he eonletit) with death 
Why then make thy life a torture to thee? 
Goethe. 

Dusting, darning, drudging, nothing is great 
or small, / Nothing is mean or irksome: love 
will hallow it all. Pr. II a,tir Smith 
Dust long outlasts the storied stone. Byron. 

Dust thou art, and unto dust thou skalt return, 
Bible 

Du sublime an ridicule il n’y a qu’un pas— There 40 
IS hut one step lioin tlie sublime to the ridiculous. 
Napoleon 

Dutchmen must have wide breeches. Fris. 

Pr. 

Duties are but coldly performed which are but 
philosophically fulfilled, .J/^a Jameson. 

Duties are ours , events are God's. ( ectl. 

Duty by habit is to pleasure turnd; / He is 
content who to obey has learn d Sir E. 
Brydi^es 

'Dwty demands the parent's voice / Should sanc¬ 
tify the daughter’s choice, / In that is due 45 
obedience shown, / To citoose belongs to her 
alone. Moot e 

Duty, especially out of the domain of love, 
is the veriest slavery m the world. /. G. 
lloilatul. 

Duty has the virtue of making us feel the 
reality of a positive world, while at the 
same time it detaches us from it. Amul. 

Duty is a power which rises with us in the 
morning, and goes to bed with us in the 
evemng. Gladstone. 

Duty is the demand of the passing hour. 
Goethe 

Duty scorns prudence and criticism has fewiO 
terrors for a man with a great purpose. 
Disraeli 

Duty—the command of Heaven, the eldest voice 
of God. Kingsley. 

Dux foemina Cacti—A woman the leader in the 
deed. V trg. 
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E. 

Each animal out of its habitat would starve. 

Emerson. 

Each change of many-colour d life he drew, / 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 

Jonnson 

Each creature is only a modification of the 
other, the likeness m them is more than the 
difference, and their radical law is one and 
the same. / mt rson. 

Each creature seeks its perfection in another. 
Luther. 

5 Each day still better other s happiness, / Until 
the heavens, envying earths good hap, / 
Add an immortal title to your crown Euh 

//,! I. 

Each departed friend is a magnet that attracts 
us to the next world, and the old man lives 
among graves. Jean Paul. 

Each good thought or action moves / The dark 
world nearer to the sun // ’hittu r 
Each heart is a world. You find all within 
yourself that you find without The world 
that surrounds you is the magic glass of the 
world within you. 1 avater 
Each human heart can properly exhibit but 
one love, if even one ; the ‘‘first love, which 
IS infinite,' can be followed by no second like 
unto it. Carlyle 

10 Each in his narrow cell for ever laid / The rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Gray. 

Each man begins the world afresh, and the 
last man repeats the blunders of the first. 

A mi el 

Each man can learn something from his neigh¬ 
bour ; at least he can learn to have patience 
with him~to live and let live, A/«cv/0' 

Each man has his fortune in his own hands, 
as the artist has a piece of rude matter, 
which he is to fashion into a certam shape. 
Goethe. 

Each man has his own vocation; his talent is 
Ills call. There is one direction in which all 
space IS open to him. Emerson. 

15 Each man sees over his own experience a 
certain stain of error, whilst that of other 
men looks fair and ideal. /• merson 
Each man's chimney is his golden milestone, 
IS the central point from which he measures 
every distance through the gateways of the 
world around him. Lony:Jelloiv 
Each mind has its own method A true man 
never acquires after college rules. E merson. 
Each must stand on his glass tripod, if he 
would keep his electricity. E merson 
Each one of us here, let the world go how it 
will, and be victorious or not victorious, has 
he not a life of his own to lead ? ( arlyle. 

20 Each particle of matter is an immensity, each 
leaf a world, each insect an mexplicable 
compendium. Lavater 

Each plant has its parasite and each created 
thing its lover and poet. Emerstm. 

Each present joy or sorrow seems the chief. 

i>fu 

Each sin at heart is Deicide. Aubrey ele I'ere 
{the younger'^. 


Each substance of a gnef hath twenty 
shadows, / Which show Tike gnef itself, but 
are not so, / For sorrows eye, glaaed with 
blinding tears, / Divides one thing entire to 
many objects. Ktch // , ii 2 
Each thing is a half, and suggests another thing 26 
to make it whole: as spint, matter; man, 
woman , odd, even, subjective, objective , m, 
out, motion, rest, yea, nay E merson 
Each thing lives according to its kind ; the 
heart by love, the intellect by truth, the 
higher nature of man by intimate com¬ 
munion with God C. haptn 
Each year one vicious habit rooted out, in 
time might make the worst man good. Ben. 
EranUtn. 

Ea fama vagatur— That report is in circulation 
Eagles fiv alone, they are but sheep that 
always nerd together Sir P. \uiney 
Eamus quo ducit gula— Let us go where our 30 
appetite prompts us I'lrf;. 

Early and provident fear is the mother of 
safety Burke 

Early birds catch the worms Sc Pr 
Early, bright, transient, chaste, as morning 
dew. / She sparkled, was exhaled, and went 
to heaven. J oun^. 

I Early master soon knave (servant) Sc. Pr. 
i Early start makes easy stages A mer Pr. 35 
Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
I healthy, wealthy, and wise. Pr 
I Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed / Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay. 'J ennyson 
Earnest and sport go well together. Dan. Pr 
Earnestness alone makes life eternity. Goethe. 
Earnestness in life, even when carried to anM 
extreme, is sometluiig very noble and great. 
W.v Humooldt 

Earnestness is a quality as old as the heart of 
man. G G.ljillan 

Earnestness is enthusiasm tempered by reason. 

Pascal. 

Earnestness is the cause of patience: it gives en¬ 
durance, overcomes pain strengthens weak¬ 
ness, braves dangers, sustains hope, makes 
hght of difficulties, and lessens the sense of 
weariness in overcommg them. Boree. 
Earnestness is the devotion of all the faculties, 
/vwr 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand 46 
sure. Broivmm;. 

Earth felt the wound; and Nature from her 
seat, / Sighii^ through all her work, gave 
sign of woe / That all was lost. Mnton. 

Earth has scarcely an acre that does not re¬ 
mind us of actions that have long preceded 
our own, and its clustering tombstones loom 
up like reefs of the eternal shore, to show us 
where so many human barks have struck 
and gone down, t hapm. 

Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot heaL 
Moore 

Earth hath nothing more tender than a 
woman's heart when it is the abode of piety. 
Luther. 

Earth is here (in Australia) so kind, just tickle SO 
her with a hoe and she laughs with a harvest. 
Douglas Jerrold. 

Earthly pride is like a passing flower, that 
springs to fall and blossoms but to die. 
Ktrke White. 
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Enrth, sea, man, aie all in each. Dante 
UaOtiel A ossetti 

Earth, thats Natures mother, is her tomb. 

Rom at.R /«/ , ii j 

Eaith to e.irth. ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in 
sure and certain hope of the Resurrect.ou 
Runat Si /'o t e. 

Eaith, turning: from the sun, being's night to 
man, J 'ouni’. 

5 Earth •with her thousand voices praises God 

(. oien.r^u. 

Earth s crammed with heaven. / And every 
common bash ahie with God Leii'h 
Earth s noblest thing, a woman perfected. 

LooitlL 

Ease and honour are seldom bed-fellows. 
.S(. /V. 

Ea sola volnptas < Solamenqiie mail—'lii it was 

Ins sole dtiii^ht .nul sol.icc in ins viol / 

10East and west, home (hame) is best. / ami 
... I f 

Ea sub oculis posita neghgimus; proximorum 
mcunosi, longinqua sectaniur —\\Ldiste;iid 
lliL limits wIiilIi he under our «*m. , indili-iLiil 
to wli It IS Llo-.e M h ind, wc iiKiiure alter linnys 
that .ire I ir .iw i\ 77z//i 

Easy-cry ng widows take nev/ husbands 
soonest; there s uotliia,* like wet vv'eather 
for transplanting. Jloiim t 
E asy writing s curst hard reading. Shefutan. 
Eat at your own table as you would tat at the 
table of the king io/t/m//i\ 

15 Eat at your pleasure, dunk m measure. J’r 
Eating little and speaking little tun iievei do 
harm 77. 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment R . a. 

J I., 111. 1 

Eat in measure and defy the doctor. Sc. Pr 
£at to please thyself, but diess to please 
others. lUn. J'yanKhn 
..D Eat-weel's drink-weel's bnther. Sc. Pr. 

Eat what you like, but pocket nothing Pr 
Eau beiiite de rour— f.dse pi onuses (jit holy 
waltr of the court) / >. 

Eau sucree— Sugared watei Fr. 

'EavTOV Tt/rwpoi'/ifi/os — The sdf-tormentor 
•T/enamier. 

J5 Ebbe il imgliore / De' miei giorm la patria—'1 iie 
htsl of my d.iys I devoted to my coimtiy it. 

E bello predicare il digiuno a coipo pieiio - It is 
t isy icj prea.li l.i ting wilii .v lull Lclly // J’l 
Eben die ausgezeichnetsten Mensi hen bedui- 
len der Religion am meisieii, weil sie die 
engen Greiizeii unseres meiischlicheii Vei- 
staiides am licbhaftesten empfindeii—- It is 
just the most emiiiLut m« ii ih.it need rchgnm 
mo‘l, litcmse they led most keenly the nariinv 
hmils of our human understanding < £> to'. 

Eben wo Begriffe fehlen, > Da stellt ein Wort 
zui rechten Zeit sich em—It i'- just wheie ult.i> 
fall that a word comes most oppoifinely to tlie 
r s'ut Goe'he 

E buoii comprare quando un altro vnol vendere 
— It IS well lo liuy when another wishes to sell 
it r> 

30 Ecce homo —Behold the man ! Pontius. Pitatc 
Ecce iterum Ciispinusi— Another Cnspimis, by 
Jove I (a profligate at the court of Domitian) 
juv. 


Eccentricity has always abounded when and 
where strength ol cliaiacter has abounded ' 
.tiid the amount of eeeeutncity in a society 
has been proportional to the amount of 
gemus mental vigour, and moral courage it 
contained That so few now dare to be 
eccentnc, marks the chief danger of the 
time. J S. Mill 

Ecceiitricitjr is sometimes found connected 
with genius, but it does not coalesce with 
true wisdom Jay 
Ecce signum—Ileur is the proof. 

Eccovi ruom ch fe state all Inferno—See, iliere’s 36 
the niau that has beiii m 1 ell. It. oj 

Panic hy the Jr. fie oJ I \iona ) 

Echoes we * listen 1 ^ We cannot stay / As 
dewdfops glisten, / Then fade away Siu itcy. 
Echo IS the voice of a reflection in a mirror 
Han't Li'S ne 

yap poi Ketpos 6p.u>s WiSao TrvXrfffiv. / 
*Os x’ ^Ttpop pbp KfvOti epi (ppioLPf ii\\o 5e 
—Hatef'ii to ni* as the gales of Hades is 
he who C'lue.ds one ihmg m his mind and utters 
another Horn. 

d( u’pa bl'pcL —All enemy's gifts are no 
gifts ''Cjs/ 

Eelaircissement - The dea*-! ig up of a thing. Fr. 40 
Ecl.it de rue—A bui 4 of lauglitcr / r. 

E ca*lo descendit '^pvoBi, aeavTuP —Tlom heaven 
c.une down the pier opt ' Know thj sell ' //it 
Etotioiiiy does not consist m the reckless re¬ 
duction of estimates , on the contruiy, such a 
com se almost necessai ily tends to met cased 
expenditure. There can be no economy 
wheie there IS no efficiency. Pi\ at/i. 

Economy is an excellent lui e to betray people 
into expense ^imisiesnta> si 
Economy i., kalfr the uattle of life; it is not so 46 
hard to earn money as to spend it ''/>usi;t on 
Economy is t he parent of integrity of liberty, 
and ol ease and the beauteous sister of 
temperance of cheerfulness, and health. 

lo/inson 

Economy no more means saving money than 
it means speiulmg money It means the ad¬ 
ministration of a house, its stewardship; 
spending or saving, that is, whether money 
or time, or anything else, to the best possible 
advantage /> n \ /. i n. 

E contra- On tl o.her hand 
E contrario- On the couirdT-y. 

Ecorclier 1 angiiille pear la queue—To begin at 60 
the wrong end (iti. to skin an cel from the tail). 

Rr 

Eciasez I’lnfame Cnish to pieces the abomm.a- 
1 lion, / f , ^upeistitioii Fo/twrr 
Edel 1 st, der eidel thut—Noble is that noble does 
I <.,r Pr 

Edel macht das Gemuth, nirht das Geblut— 

If IS tlie mind, not the blood, that ennobles 
Grs P) 

Edel sei der Mensch / Hulfreich and gut ! Derm 
das allem / Gnteischeidet ihii / Von alien 
Wesen / Die wir kennen— Be .uan noble, help¬ 
ful, .ind guoil, for that alone distinguishes him 
from all the beings we know Goethe 
Edition de luxe—A splendid and expensive edi- 56 
ti^'n of a IxKik Fr. 

Editiones expur^atse—Editions with objection' 
able jiassages eliminated 
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Editio princeps—The original edition. 

Edo, ergo ego sum—1 eat. therefore I am 
Monkish Pr 

Educated persons should share their thoughts 
with the uneducated, and t.'ike also a ce: tain 
part in their labours. n 

Educate men without religion, and you make 
them but clever devils, li eliini^ ton 
5 Education alone can conduct us to that eiijo/- 
ment which is at once best in qual.ty .uid 
infinite in quantity. H. Mann 

Education begins its work with the first breath 
of the child Jian Paul. 

Education begins the gentleman, but reading, 
good company and refiectioii must fin.'>h 
him 

Education commences at the mother’s knee, 
and every woid spoken within the hearing 
of little cliihlren tends towaids the loriii.t- 
tion ol chaiacter // Patloa 

Education does not mean teaching people to 
know what they d) not icnaw. it means 
teaching them fo behave as they do not 
behave A’ i\u n. 

10 Education gives fecundity of thought, copious¬ 
ness of illustiation, quickness, vi ;oiu, fancy, 
words, images, and illustrations, it dccoiafcs 
every common thing, and gives the power ot 
trifling without being undign aed and absuid. 
Syaney inttilK 

Education, however indispensable m a culti¬ 
vated age, produces iiuthiiig on the side of 
emus. Where education ends, genius often 
egins. Pan, P'syul 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than 
a standing army. A. I -hi ft 

Education is genet ally the woise in proportion 
to the wealth and graiideui of the pat cuts 
P. Mtoft 

Education is only like good culture , it changes 
the size, but not the soil U aiJ Bmnif, 

15 Education IS only second to natuie. //. hush 
nell 

Education is our only political safety. OutSide 
of this ark all is deluge it Mann. 

Education IS the apprenticeship of hfe. // /.V- 

7nott 

Education IS the constraining and directing of 

f routh towards that right reason which the 
aw aifirms, and which the experience of the 
best of our elders h.is sanctioned as truly 
great. Plato 

Education is the only interest worthy the deep, 
controlling anxiety ol the tlioughttul man. 
li end ll i'Uiilips. 

20 Education is the leading human souls to what 
IS best, and making what is best ol them 
The tramiiig which makes men happiest in 
themselves ^so makes them most serviceable 
to otheis Kuik/n 

Education may work wonders as well in warp¬ 
ing the genius of individuals as in seconding 
it. A B Alt oil 

Education of youth is not a bow for every man 
to shoot 111 that counts himself a teacher, 
but will require sinews almost equal to those 
which Homer gave Ulysses Milton 
Education ought, as a first principle, to stimu¬ 
late the will to activity Zachariao 
Education should be as broad as luau Emer¬ 
son, 


■‘H ijKicrra ij Euhtr the least or the 26 

pleasantest. 

Een diamant van eene dochter wordt een glas 
van eene viouw— A diainuiid of a daughter 
hieonies a i.la.s at a wife Put Pr 
Ecu dief maakt gele -enheid—A thief inalvcs op- 
jioiUiiiilv i‘.it Pr 

I E’en from the tomb tlie voice of Nature cries, / 

I E’en lu oui aohes live ihd.r wonted files. 

I 

I Een bond apii ei :> been keut geene vrienden 
—A dog with a bone knows no itninls Put. 

1 r> 

' Een kleme pot wordt haa t ’.leet—A little pot 30 
I ll' COIIU , soon ll yt 7c/ J'> 

\ Eenmaal is "-eei. gev/O' ’ *Oncc is no custom, 
P'i'. P* 

He'i once gcd’iid is m*^ '*i '’.I'l een pond vers- 
taild ()ut oui‘( c of f (tRini .s vi oilli inoie than 
a potiiiJ of Lnai'is Jh, 1 > 

E'en Ihoiigh vanquisacd he could argue still. 

i..' i.Mn ia. 

./ ei’OaL/xot\a TiZo avrdf'\wv t'crrt- II.ippinfcs-. is 
llicirs who are stiiln lent loi tlieniselve , .lust 
Effloresco—I flouiish M 35 

EfTodmnti.ropes, irntamcatamalorum—Rn lies, 

tin. imuitnesto c\il, aic <h,u; out ol llir taith 

1 '/’.d 

Efforts, to be peimanently useful, must be 
uniformly joyous,- a spiiit all sunshine,— 
graceful from veiy gladness,-—beautitul be¬ 
cause bright ian-si. 

EfTiigit moitem, quisquis contempsent timi- 
dissauuni quciuqiie coiisequitur- Who.o de- 
s[»i, s (It till t ipcs ll, wink ll oNcilukcs him 
wht> IS -ifi ml ol If ( lit 

E flamma cihum petere 1 o live ' ^ d. spt rate 

lilt .Ills (.// to sttk luod fiom the <1 ones) Pr 

Efter en god Avler kommer en god Oder—40 
j Alterant itmt toim.'-.i w isiii Ihn. P> 

Eftsoons they heu.rd a most melodious sound. 

SA«v, . 

E fungis nati homiiies—Ujistarts {lit men horn 
of iimshiooiiis) 

Egad 1 I think the interpreter is the hardest to 
j be understood ol the two. S/n iman 
7} yap ^^fiaioo, or ra j(p/;^tctTa- It is 

onlv the tliaia.iLi of a man, not Ins wealth, that 
Is stable Ar'st 

Egen Arne er Guld v.-prd -- ^ hearth of one s ow'ii 45 
IS woi ill ^t)Kl y>(f« Pi 
Eggs and oaths are easily bi oken P m Pi 
Eggs of an hour, biead of a day, wine of a 
year, but a friend of thirty years is best. 

I it Pr. 

I E-y-yi'/a* irdpa o seriirity, .and mi t Inef 

is ni.;h J ha is 

Egli ha fatto il male, ed lo mi porto la pena— 

I He lias dom th< nnsc Inel, and 1 pay the penalty 

[ /r Pi 

Egh vende I’uccello m su la fr isca— He sells the 50 
bird on the hraiKli It Pr 
Egli veiiderebbe smo alia sua parte del sole— 

He would sell even his share in the sun 1 . Pt 
'II -yXoiij-ir 6p.tbf.i,ox\ i) 5e (f>p)]v dvihnor s—My 
, longue has sworn, hut my mind is unsworn 
I / urip 

Ego apros occido, alter fruitur pulpamento—I 
* kill the boars, another enjoys then flesh Pr. 
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Eflro de caseo loquor tu de creta respondes— 
While 1 talk to you of cheese you tatk to me of 
chalk htaimus 

Ego cro post principia—I will pet oat of harm s 
way (///. I will keep behind the first rank). 1 er 
Ego et rex nieus—I and my king Cardinal 

l^ohey 

Ego hoc feci— That was my doing 
6 Egoism IS the source and summary of all faults 
and miseiies whatsoever. ( arlylc 
Ego meorum solus sum meus—I am myself the 
only friend 1 have Ter 

Ego nec studium sine divite vena^ / Nec rude 
quid prosit video ingenium-I see ic't what 
good can rotnc from study w.thojt a rich vein of 
genius, or fiom penius un»rained by art 
Ego primam tollo, nominor quoniam Leo— I 
carry off the first share because iny name is Lion. 
Ph(fdr. tn the f>d>le of the hon a hunting vnth 
•weaker com/‘anhms 

Ego. si bonam famam mihi servasso, sat ero 
dives— If I ktep my good character, I shall be 
rich enough t'/ant. 

10 Ego spem pretio non emo—I do not purchase 
hope with money, i i , I do not spend my resources 
upon vain hopes. Ter, 

Ego sum, ergo omnia sunt—1 am. and therefore 
all things are 

Ego sum rex Romanus et supra grammaticam 
—I am king of the Romans, and above grammar 
The Ilmperor tugisuiund at tin ( ouncil of 
( om'ance, 

E^^otism erects its centre in itself: love places 
it out of Itself 111 the axis of the universal 
whole. S hit It > 

Egotism is the tongue of vanity, ChamforU 
16 Egotists are the pest of society. Emerson. 
Egotists cannot converse ; they talk to them¬ 
selves only. A li AUott. 

Egregii mortalem, altique silenti—A being of 
extraordinary and profound silence Jlor. 

Eher schatzet man das Gute / Nicht, als bis 
man es verlor— We do not learn to valus our 
blessings till wc h.ivc lost them. 11 enter 
Ehestand, Wehestand— .State of wedlock, state of 
sorrow Gei Pn 

SOEheu I fu^aces. Posthume, Posthume. /Labun- 
tur anni. net^ietas moram / Rugis et instauti 
senectx Afieret, indonutaeque morti— Al.is I 
Posihumus. our years glide fleetly away, nor can 
piety stay wrinkles and advancing age and un* 
vanquished death lior. 

Eheu \ quam brevibus pereunt ingentia causis 1 
— Alas 1 what trifling causes often wrtek the 
vastest enterprises Claud 
Ehren und Leben ^Kann Niemandzui uck geben 
— No man can give Imck honoiu and life Ger, Pr, 
Ehret die Frauen! Sie fiechten und weben/ 
Himmlische Rosen ins irdiscne Leben — 
Honour to the women ' they phut and weave 
roses if lieavcn for the life of earth. .Schiller 
Ehret die Frauen! Sie stricken und weben/ 
Wollene Strumpfe fiirs frostipe Leben— 
Honour to the women ’ they knit and weave 
worsted stoi kings for our fro-.ty life V’plKs^viiz 
85 Ehrlich wahrt am langsten— Honesty lahts 
longest Gcr Pr, 

El 5^ dt'ljp rtv fK-rrerai Xad^fjLfv / 'Ep5uw», 

auapTdv€i—l{ any man hopes that his deeds will 
pass unobserved by the Deity, he is mistaken. 
Pindar, 


Eident (diligent) youth makes easy age. Sc Pr. 

Eifersucht ist eine Leidenschaft, die mit Eifer 
sucht was Leiden schafft—Jea'ousy is a pas¬ 
sion which seeks with zeal what yields only 
misery Schleiermacher 

Eigenliebe macht die Augen trube—Self-love 
clouds the eyes. Ger Pr 

" El ist El,*' sagte der Kiister, aber er nahm SO 
das Cans £i— ‘An egg is an egg, ’ said the 
sevton, but he took the goose egg. Ger Pr. 

Eild and poortith are ill to thole, i e , age and 
po\ erty are hard to bear Sc Pr. 

Eild should hae honour, z.«., old people should. 
dTc. Pr 

Eile mit Weile—Haste with leisure. Cer. Pr. 

Em alter Fuchs lauft nicht zum ^eiten Mai 
m s Garn—An old fox does not run into the snare 
a second tunc. Ger Pr, 

Em Arzt darf auch dem Feind sich nicht 35 
entziehen—A physician may not turn liis back 
even on .ui enemy Cuttkovj 

Ein Augenblick, gelebt im Paradiese, / Wird 
mcht zu theuer mit dem Tod gebusst-A 
moment lived in p.iradisc is pot purcliascd too 
dearly at the ransom of death. Schiher 

Einbildungskraft wird nur durch Kunst, be- 
sonders durch Poesie geregelt. Es ist mchts 
furchterlicher als Einbildunp^skraft ohne 
Geschmack—Power of imagination is regulated 
only by .irt, especially by poetr>' There is 
nothing more frightful than imaginative faculty 
without taste. Got ike 

Emblasereien sind der Teufels Redekunst— 
Insinuations are the devil s rhetoric. Goethe 

Ein Diadem erkampfen 1st gross; es weg- 
werfen ist gottlich— 1 o gain a crown by fighting 
for It IS great, lo n jeet it is divine. Sc hitter 

Em Ding ist nicht bos, wenn man es gut 40 
versteht—A thing is not bad if we understand 
it well Ger, Pr. 

Eine Bresclie ist jeder Tag, / Die viele 
Menschen ersturmen; / Wer da auch fallen 
mag / Die Todtcii sich niemals thurmeu— 
Every day is a ramp irt breach which many men 
are siorming , fall in it wlio may, no pile is form¬ 
ing of the slam, Goethe. 

Ein edler Mann wird durch ein g^utes Wort / 
Der Frauen weit gefuhrt—A noble man is led 
a long way by a good word from women. Goethe. 

Ein edler Mensch zieht edle Menschen an / 
Und weiss sie fest zu halten—A noble man 
attracts nolile men, and knows how to hold them 
fast Goethe. 

Ein edles Beispiel macht die schweren Thaten 
leicht—A noble example makes difficult enter¬ 
prises easy G,'>ethc 

Erne grosse Epoche hat das Jahrhundert45 
geboren , / Aber der grosse Moment findet 
ein kleines Geschlecht—The century ha-, given 
birth to a great epoch, but it is a small race the 
gieat inuinent appe.ils to Schiller. 

Eine Halfte der Welt verlacht die andere— 
One half of the world laughs at the other half. 
Ger Pr, 

Eine Handvoll Gewalt ist besser als Sackvoll 
Recht—A handful of might is better than a 
sackful of right. Cer. Pr. 

Em eigen Herd, ein braves Weib, sind Gold 
und Perlen werth—A hearth of one s own and 
a good wife are as good as gold and pearls. 
Cer. Pr 
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Einen Wahii veilieren macht weiser als eine 
Wahrheit findcn -Gettin" ri<l of a delusion 
makes us wisei than getting hold of a truth. I 
Ben ne. 

Etner kann redet und Sieben konnen singen 
—One can speak and seven can sing. Ger, I'r. 

Einer neuen Wahrheit nichts ist schadlicher | 
als ein alter I rrtum— Nothing is more harmful 
to .1 new truth than an old error. Gtieihe-, 

Eine Rose grebrochen, ehe der Sturm sie ent- 
blatteit— A rose broken ere the storm stripped its 
petals. Lcsiiitit^. 

6 Erne schone Menschenseele finden / Ist Gewinn 
—It IS a true gam to find a beautiful human soul. 
Herder. 

Eiu Esel schimpfb den andern Langohr—One 
ass nieknames anothei Longears Get Pr. 

Eines schickt sich nicht fur AUe I / Sehe jeder 
wie er’s treibe, / Sehe jeder wo er bleibe, / 
Und wer steht, dass er ntcht falle— One thing 
does not suit e\ery one , let each man sec how he 
gets oOj where his hunts are, and let him that 
standelli take heed lest he f.ill. Goethe. 

Ein Feind ist zii viel und hundert Freunde 
Sind zu wenvg One foe is too many, a liundred 
friends .ire too Cer Pr 

Ein fester Bhck, ein holier Mut, / Die sind zu 
alien Ze<teii gut—A steady tye and a lofty iiund 
ate at all tunes good BcchsU n. 

10 Em geistreich aufgeschlosseties Wort / Wirkt 
auf die Ewigkeit. '1 he influence of a spintu.illy 
ehic idatecl (or einbcMlieil) word is eternal. liOf tne. 

Eingestandene Uebereilung ist oft lehrreicher, 
als kalte uberdachte Uiifehlbarkeit— A eon- 
fesjcd preeipitani> is often more instructive than 
a coldly considered ce-rtainty. 

Ein Gift, welches nicht gleich wirkt, ist darum 
kein minder gefahrliches Gift— A p<->ison whieh 
does not take immediate effect is thereiore none 
the less a d.'xngerous poison. Lasm^. 

Ein Gott ist, em heiliger WiUe lebt, / Wie 
auch der mensctaliche wanke; / Hoch uber 
der Zeit und dem Raume webt / Lebendig 
der hochste Gedanke— A god is, a holy will 
livcsj however man s will may waver ; high over 
all time and sp.ice the higli'*'.t thought weaves 
itself everyw'lierc into life s web Schiller. 

Ein grosser Felder; dass man sich mehr dunkt 
als man ist, und sich weniger schatzt, als 
man werth ist- It is a great mistake for jicople 
to tliink tliemselves more than they are, .uid 
to value themselves less than they are worth. 
G'ethe. 

16 Ein Herz das sich mit Sorgen qualt / Hat 
selten frohe Stundeii— A heut which tortures 
itself with care lias seldom hours of gladness. 
Old Cer Son^. 

Ein jeder ist sich selbst der grosste Feind— 

Every one is his own greatest i nemy. ScluJe> . 

Em jeder lebts, nicht vielen ists bekannt— 
Though every one lives it (life), it is not to many 
that It IS known. Goethe 

Ein jeder lernet nur, was er lemeu kann: / 
Dock der den Augenbbek ergreift. / Das ist 
der rechte Mann —Each one learns only what 
he can ; yet he who seizes the passing moment 
is the proper man. Goethe. 

Ein jeder Wechsel schreckt denGliicklichen— 
Every change is .a cause of uneasiness to the 
favoured of fortune Sch Her. 

80 Ein Komodiant konnt' einen Pfarren lehren— 
A playactor might instruct a paisou. Goethe. 


Ein Kranz ist gar viel leichter binden / Als 
ihm em wurdig Haupt zu finden -It is very 
much easier to bind a wre.alh than to find a head 
worthy to wear it Goethe 

Em langes Hoffen ist susser^ als ein kurzes 
Ueberrascheii— A long hc'pe is sweeter tban a 
short surpiise Jean I'nnl. 

Em leerer Sack steht nicht aufrecht—An empty 
sack does not stand upri^'ht. Ger. Pr 

Ein machtiger Vermittler ist der Tod—Death 
is a powerful reconciler. Schiller. 

Einmal gerettet, ists fur tausend Male—ToSSS 
be saved once is to be saved a thousand times. 
Goethe. 

Em Mann der recht zu wirken denkt / Muss 
auf das beste Werkzeng halten— A man who 
intends to work rightly must select the most 
etle< live instrument. Got the. 

Em Mann, ein Wort, ein Wort, em Mann—A 
man a word • a word a man Ger. Pr. 

Ein Mensch ohne Verstand ist auch em Mensch 
ohne WiUe— A man without understanding is 
also a m.ar without will or purixtsc Beturbach. 

Em Muhlstein wird nicht moosig A millstone 
does not become eovered with mo s Ger Pr 

Em niedrer Sinn ist stolz im Gluck, im LeidSO 
bescheiden, / Bescheulen ist ini Gluck em 
edler, stolz im Leiden — A vulg.ir mind i*- proud 
in prosperity and huinhli in ativersity, a noble 
mind is humble m prosperity and pioud in adver¬ 
sity. RUc kert. 

Em “Nimm bin * ist besser als zehn ** He'f 
Gott —One “ Take this is belter tiiaii ten of 
“<-iod help you." Ger Pr 

Ein ofFenes Herz zeigt eine offene Stirn—Ar 
open brow shows an open heart. Schihcr. 

Ein Pfennig mit Recht ist besser denn tausend 
mit Unrecht -A penny by tight is better than 
a thousand by wrong Ger. Pr. 

Ein Schauspiel fur Gotter, / Zwei Liebende 
zu sehn 1 — lo witness two lovers is a spectacle 
for gods. Goethe 

Ein Theil bin ich von jener Kraft, / Die stets 36 
das Bose will und stets das Gute schaiFt— 

I am a part of that fxiwet '.vhieh euntitiually wills 
the evil .uid eontinu.illy creates the good. Meph' 
tstopheles, tn Juiu^t." 

Em Titel muss sie erst vertraulich machen—A 
degree is the first thing necessary to licspeak 
confidencein your profession Goethe in'" luiustP 

Em Tropfen Hass der m dem Freudenbecher / 
Zunickbleibt. macht den Segensdraiik zum 
Gifte -A drop of hale that is left in the cap of 
jov converts the blissful draught into poison 
Schiher 

Ein unterrichtetes Volk lasst sich leicht re- 
giereu — An educated peojile can be easily 
governed. Bredernk the Gnat. 

Ein uppig lastervolles Leben busst sich / In 
Mangel und Erniedrigung allem- Only m 
want and degradation can a life ol sensual profli¬ 
gacy be atoned for Sehiller. 

Ein Vater emahrt eher zehn Kinder, denn zehn 40 
Kindei einen Vater— One father supports ten 
children sooner than ten children one father. 
Ger /V 

Ein Vergntigen erwarten ist auch ein Verg- 
nugen— I o look forward to a pleasure is also a 
pleasure Les^ine; 

Em Volk ohne Gesetze gleicbt einem Menschen 
ohne Grundsatze—A people without laws is like 
a man without prin''iples. Zachanee. 
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Ein vollkommencr Widersprucli / Bleibt pleich 
RehcjmnissvoJ fur Kluq^e wip fur Thoren — 
A Hat ccritiadiution is cvli equally mysterious to 
wise foil s as to fools (,!}/ Hit 
Ein Wahn der niich beplu let, / 1st eine Wahr- 
heit wert die mich zu Bodeii druckt — An 

illusion whu h pi hIiIlhs me is woi th a tiuth vi im h 
sadd< ns mo jiiossos me to the ground) 

U le and 

Em wandernd Leben / Gefallt der freicn Dicb- 
terbrust — A wandoiiug hie dLli.:hts the liee 
heart of the poet. A non 

Ein weniR- zu spat ist viel zii spat—A little too 
late Is much loo laic (.>it Pt. 

6 Ein Wortlein kann ihn fallen—A little word can 
slay him. / »ihi >, o/ i/n Pipe 
Ein Wort nimnit sicli, ein l.eben nie zuruck - 
A word III ly he rcc.dled, a liU never 
Ets CLv'qfi ot'Oety a.v{]f >—One man is no man 
Or Pr 

Either sex alone is half itself. 7> nnvion 
Eith (quickly) learned, soon foigotten S. Pr. 

10 Li TL iiyaOov OfXets, rapa, otavroO 'Kafie — 
If you would have anything good, setk lor it 
fiom yourself. A* ruin. 

Fjusdem farinse— Of the same kidney {liL me.d) 
Ejusdem generis -Oi the s.une kind. 

El agujero llama al ladron—Ihe liole tempts the 
thief. S/ Pr 

El amor verdadero no sufre cosa enenbierta— 

1 rue Ijvc sullen s no ronrealiiieiit. .S/, Pr 

16 Elati animi compntnendi sunt Mluds which are 
too iniu h el.'ited ought to he I ept in check. 

El corazon manda les carnes—The* heart be-ars 
up iIk l>odv •S/> Pr. 

El corazon no es traidor— The he.art is no traitor 
V /h 

El dar es honor, y el pedir dolor—To give is 
honour, to lose, grief .S/ /V 
El diablo saba mucho, poique es viejo— The 
devil knows u gre.'it de d, for he is old. .S/>. 
J'r. 

20 El dia que te casas, cf te matas 6 te sanas— 
'i'he day you m.my, it is cither kill or cure .Sp. 
Pr. 

El Dorado—A region of utiini.igine*d wealth fabled 
at one time te e*\ist in S. Aiiicriea , .i dreamland 
of we dth '^p. 

Elegance is necessary to the fine gentleman, 
dignity is pioper to noblemen, and majesty 
to kings. Ha htl 

Elegit He h.is iliosen. A writ empowering a 
(ledifoi to hold l.uids for p.ij’-ment of a debt. L. 
Elephants endors’d with towers. Milton 

25 Eleve le corbeau, il te crevera les yeux- Hnug 
uj) a raven, tie will pick out yunir eyes Fr Pr 
Ehge eum cujus tibi placuit et vita et oratio , 
Make choic e of him w ho reeoriinie'iids himself to 
you by his life as well as address Sen. 

Elk het zi)ne is niet te veel—Every one his 
own IS not loo inueh Dot Pr. 

Ell and tell is gude merchandise, i.e., ready 
mone*\ is .Sr Pr 

Elle a trop de vertus pour n’etre pas chretienne 
She has too many virtues not to lie a Christian. 

C om. 

30 Elle n'en fit point la petite bouche—She did not 
mince matters {tit. make a .small mouth about 
it) J^r. Pr 


Elle nait du bout des dents—She gave a forced 
laugh (hi laughed with the end of her teetli) 
A#. Pr. 

El malo siempre piensa engafio—The bad man 
alwaj'^s suspects some knavish intention. Sp 
Pr. 

El inal que de tu boca sale, en tu seno se cae 
— I he f m 1 w inch issues from ll»y mouth tails intc 
thy' hosoni. .S/ /V. 

El raal que no tiene cura es locura—Folly is 
the one evil lor which theic is no lemedy Sp 
I y 

Elocution is the adjustment of apt words and 35 
sentiments to the subject in debate. L tc. 

Eloignement—EstraiiL'emeut / *. 

Eloquence, at its highest pitch, leaves little 
room for reason or reflection, but addresses 
itself entirely to the fancy or the affections, 
captivates the willing hearers, and subdues 
their understanding l/nn,e 

Eloquence is a pictorial representation of 
thought. Pana/. 

Eloquence is m the assembly, not in the 
speaker. U m I itt. 

Eloquence Is like flame * it requires matter to 40 
feed on, motion to excite it, and it brightens 
as it burns. 7 ax. 

Eloquence is the appropriate organ of the 
highest personal energy. / Wi isou 

Eloquence is the child of knowledge When 
the mind is full, like a wholesome river, it is 
also clear. Dn > aeh 

Eloquence is the language of nature, and 
cannot be learned in the schools, i otlon. 

Eloquence is the painting of thought, and 
thus those who, after having painted it, still 
add to it, make a picture mstead of a por> 
trait. Pai-cal. 

Eloquence is the poetry of prose, liryant. 46 

Eloquence is the power to translate a truth 
into language perfectly intelligible to the 
person to whom you speak. /- im ison. 

Eloquence is to the subhme as a whole to its 
part. La Bruyeie. 

Eloquence must be gromided on the plainest 
narrative. L mi rwn 

Eloquence shows the power and possibility of 
man l,mrf son 

Eloquence the soul, song charms the sense. 50 

Milton 

Eloquence, to produce hy full effect, should 
f tart from tiie head of the orator, as Pallas 
from the brain of Jove, completely armed 
and equipped, t olton 

El pan comido, la compafiia deshecha- The 
bread eaten, the company dispersed Sp Pr 

El pie del dueilo estierco para la heredad—T'he 
foot ol the owner is manure for the f.u m S/ J*t. 

El que trabaja, y madra, hila oro—Tie tb.m 
Libouis and persc'veies sjiins gold Sp Pr 

E! rey va hasta do poede, y no hastado quiere 55 
- Ihe king goes as far as he may, not as far a.s 
he would .s/. AV. 

El rey y la patna—For king and country. Sp. 

El no pasado el santo olvidado - 'The river 
(danger) past, the saint (delivery) lorgotten. Sp. 

Pr 

El sabio muda consejo, el necio no—I'he wise 
in.ui changes his mind, the fool never. Sp. Pr. 

El secreto a voces—An open Mccret. Calderon, 
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El tiempo cura el enfermo, que ne el iingfuento— 
It lime aiid not incdii.ine tli.U cures the Uiseisc. 
V. I'y. 

Elucet maxime aiiinn exci-’lentia 
doque in despiciendio opibns !• xceileii< < .iriJ 
f^reatness of soul .11 l iiiosl (.onsjjuuously displi^t d 
in contempt of rn Ik s 

El villauo en sa tierra, y el hidalgo domle 
quiera 'I la flown ni Ins own coiinlrj, thi t'cn- 
tlciiiari wildc lie J)1 l \/> /V 

Eivsian beauty, nieianrholy glare, / Brouf’lit 
from a pensive tluougli a happy placi.. 
U O't'} 

j E mala rosa esser cattivo, ma e peggiore‘ es'ier 

COIlOSCUltO It IS !» |j id (lull to Ik .ikidVi.nut 

wolse to he found oul /’ 

Emas non quod opus eA, rad quod net esse 
est / Quod non o]nis est, asse carnm e^'t 
Ihiv not whit ^()U V nit, hut whit yoii iiml 
wli.it 5011 doll I ,nt d di ir .n i < > lit ( ii'i> 

Embnrras de riches -.es — An du umiuaiK-'v of 
weilth /> I III 

Embonpoint — Pluinpnc^s 01 fid'.t of l>oo^ 

J t 

E mec'Lo aver oggi un novo, che diinrii' tt 'a 
gdluna—III'td .in i ; to d i> than a in a to 
nioMow U I'r 

lO E meoho catler dalla fines^n ch ■ dal tel to - 
It is IK It'I to fall iioiii thi w i.dow tli.ni tid 
roof Jt r> 

E mcglio dare che non aver a date— Ik tier i in 
ill.in not li i\c to M\< ii . ' 

E megho domandai die errare Ih tier .isk in u 

losL yvdi w ly It /'• 

E megho esse fortunato che savio — 1 is hcttci 
to he hoiii ioitnn lit* til in wi c 1 /’/. 

1 nieuho esser uf cel di hos~o che cli gabh -1 
llctler to he .1 i/iiil 111 liic wood tn.ni om, in the 
(.life. H. I'r 

15 E meglio il cuor felice che la horsa—Th iitr tlio 
heart happj tn ni tin pm sc (iiul). 1 . I >. 

E meglio lasciare cli ^ tnancaie- I’cti^i kiie 
th.m I'll k. It i'y 

E meglio perder l.i sella chc il cavallo~ra ti< r 
lose tlie s.i<ld!c .11 in the lioist* /' I'r 

E meglio sdrucciolare col jue che con la hift a 
— IJdfd sill) With the loot than ll.c ton im. 
It I'r 

E meftho senza cibo rp=tar cue senz’ oiioi** -- 

Iht'ir be uulio’it food tlini williuiit iioiiour 
it. I'r 

?0E meglio una volta che mai- Iktter om e th m 
nevd It I'r. 

E meglio un bnon amico che cento parente— 
One Iriu fiidiiJ is bciui lli.ui a hundied lela- 
tions. It I'i 

ij ficir yap anipla ovoev 6 hi}(ul uv farai 
cvdaifji.cjt' . dom ne\cr tonuni- 

plates what will ni.ikc a li ip(>y m m. Ari%t. 

Emere malo qiiam rogare-I h.ul laiiur buy 
tiian hi g 

Emerge fiom unnatural solitude, look abroad 
for wholesome sympathy, hiistow and le- 
ceive. DiiAtris 

Emeritus— One retired fioin .utive ofTiri.iI di ti s 

Emerson tells us to hitch oui waggon to a star; 
and the star is without doubt a good steed, 
when once fairly caught and harnessed but 
It takes an astronomer to catch it. / 
Borrougks, 


Emerson wants Emersonian epigrams from 
Cai lyle, and Carlyle wants Carlylean thunder 
from Eineison The thing which a man's 
nature r.ills him to do what else is so well 
Wi I ill Ills doing? loiin ho}) 'uiks. 

Eminent position^ are like the summits of 
I rocks; only eagles and reptiles can get 
tllfie Mrri \n/.t> 

Eiiii'ient stations make great men greater and 
little men less ^ n Hruyin 

Emoii nolo, sed me esse mortuum nihil euro 30 
1 wjidd not di-, hut care not to he dc.id. 

{ 

laiiotion IS always new. I’.itnj IIu 

Emotion i'- the afiiiosoherc m which thought 
' IS steepi d, that which lends to thought its 
' toneot temper itino, that to v/h’( h thought IS 
often Hide Inc tl for half its powei. tl. A'. 

: 'la.vi I 

Linot on, not thought, is the sphere of music ; 
an 1 emotion quite aii o'’teii pi cceai*;> as 
follows thought. // A Ha-vc,, 

, Emotion turning oack on itsell, and not leading 
1 on to thought 01 action, is the tk incut of 
madness. Jonti '^'i n 

I’i'/mu ffai'oeros ga/a irvpi Winn 135 

.1111 d( ad the cailn wil he iniii' led with fue 

liuiTifindhclie Ohren sind, bei N'adchen so 
I gut al. b‘I Pfo den, gut.' G^sunoheits- 
ze.ohf 11 — In nnidtns 1 . wi ii ' in hoi -.cs, sensi- 
‘ tiM e irs arc •'ign-^ I'f good 111 hh Jcun l'aul. 
j Empires and inations flonnsli and decay, / By 
turns command, and in their turns obey. 

O -uL 

Empires are only sandhills in the hour-glass 
01 Time , they crumble spontaneously by the 
process of tiieir own gio \ th }>>api t 

Empires flourish till they become commercial, 
and then they are scattered abroad to the 
four winds ti m /n.iAf 

Empirical sciences prosecuted simply for their 40 
owm sake, and wAliout .1 philosophic ten¬ 
dency, resemble a face without eyes. 

hautf 

Employment and hardships prevent melan- 
<holy. /oJtnsoM 

Employment gives health, sobriety, and morals. 

n lliOU^r 

Employment is en}oyment. Pr 

Employment is Natuic s physician, and is 
essential to human happiness. (/.<<£-// 

Employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain 45 
leisure, and, sim e you are not sure of a 
minute, tlu-ow not away an horn. Pen. 
btunkun. 

'EMTToSitft rhv \byo\ 6 06/^os—Fear hampers 
speech. Dt main \ 

Empressement—.Aidonr; warmth I r. 

Empta dolore docet expenentia —J'.xperlcnie 
bought with p.ain icacliis cllcctuallj I'r. 

Empty vessels make the most noise. Pr. 

Emulation admires and strives to imitate great 60 
actions, envy is only moved to malice. 
Palzac. 

Emulation, even in the bnites, is sensitively 
nervous • see the tremor of the thorough¬ 
bred racer before he starts. Buiwtr Lvttoti. 

E multis paleis paulum fructus collegi—Out of 
much chalT 1 have gathered little grain. Pr. 
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Emunctae nans—Of nice clisceinment {Jit. sceni)L 
ilor. 

“Kra . . . dXXa \4oPTa —One, but a lion. ^^sop. 

En ami—As a friend, /r. 

En amour comme en amitid, un tiers souvent 
nous embarrasse—A tlurd pcison is often an 
annoyaiiLc tu ns in love .is m fiieiidsliip / r, 
fi En arnfere —In tlie ie.ir. J-r. 

En attendant — In the meantime. / r. 

En avant—Forward , on Pr. 

En badinant -in jest. Fr 

En beau— In a favourable light. F-*- 
10 En bloc In a lump An 

En boca cerrada no entra mosen—Flie--' don t 
enter a shut mouth. Sp Pr. 

En bon train—In a f.iir way. Ar. 

En buste—Half-length. Fr. 

En cada tierra su uso—Every country h.is its 
own custom. S/. Pi. 

15 Encouragement after censure is as the sun 
after a shower. 6<'t the. 

En cueros—N aked Sp. 

Endeavouring, by logical argument, to prove 
the existence of God, were like taking out a 
candle to look for the sun. ( a/ti> 

A'ani. 

Endeavour not to settle too many habits .».t 
once, lest by variety you confound them, 
and so perfect none. Lo<.he. 

En dernier ressort—As a last resource. J *. 

80 En deshabille In nn iindrtss. 1 r. 

En Dieu est ina fiance—In God is my trust M 

En Dieu est tout Ml depends on God M. 

Endurance is nobler than strength, and 
patience than beauty. Kushin. 

Endurance is the crowning quality, and 
patience all the {lassion, of gxeat hearts. 

LoiVi //. 

?6 En echelon—T ike steps. Pr. 

En effet—In fai t, suhstaiitially Fr. 

Eiie 1 Raad, cue i Sorg—Alone in counsel, -done 
in sorrow Dau Pi. 

En el no do no hay pezes por demas cs cchar 
redes—It is in vain to cast nets in a iivcr uli« rc 
tlicrc .irt no fish .S/ Pr 

En emoi—In a flutter oi ferment. Pr 
iO Energy may be turned to bad uses ; but more 
gootf may always be made of an eiieigctit 
natuie than of an indolent and utipassive oi.e 
J S. Mill. 

Energy will do anything that can be done in 
tills world , no tideuts, no circumslaui es, no 
opportunities will make a two-legged annual 
a man without it. Got the 
'Ep ?pfjM<Ti 5e VLKtj. Tvxv^ ov ff04pos—In u.cat 

acts It is not our strength luit oui g<jod foiluac 
that has triumphed. Pindar. 

En famille—In a doiiRsiic st.itc. Fr. 

Enfant gat^ du monde qu'il gatait—A «hild 
spoikd hy the world which he spoiled. Sa.d 
I oltaire. 

% Enfants de famille—Children of the family. Pr. 

Enfants perdus —The forlorn hope (A/, lost 
children) Fr 

Enfants terribles—T)re.adfu1 children ; precot ions 
youths who say and do rash ihnigs to the annoy¬ 
ance of their more conseiv.itive* seniors. p 7 . 

Enfant trouv6—A foundling. P'r. ! 


Enfermer le loiip dans la bergerie—To shut up 
the wolf III the slice [ifold ; to patch up a wound 
or a disease Pr Pi 

En fin les renards se trouvent chez le pelletier40 
— l‘o\es eome to tlie fuMier s in tlie end. Pr Pr. 
Enflamed with the study of learning and the 
admiiation of virtue, stirred up with high 
hopes of living to bt^ biavo men and worthy 
patriots, dear to GuJ, and famous to all 
ages. MPion. 

En foule—In .i ci<w<l A;. 

England expects this day ih.it every man 
shall do nis duty. -Vi/wv;, his, n^nal at 

Tiapal^ar 

England is a domestic country here home 
is leveled and the hearth sacred. Pi’ll at u 
England is a paradise for women and a hell 45 
for horses; Italy a parathse for hoises and 
a hell for women, hmton. 

England is safe if true within itself. 3 Hen. 

/ / , IV 1 

English speech, the sea that receives trlbu- 
taiies iiom every region under heaven. 

[ J-.iiit n n. 

En grace affie — On grice depend, p'r, 

En gnande tenne—In full dn ^s Fr, 

En habiles gens—Like .ibl< nu n Fr 50 

Enjoying things which are pleasant, that is not 
the evil, It IS the reducing of our moral self 
to slavery by them ihat is. ( mlyle. 

Enjoyment soon wearies both itself and us, 
effort, ncvei J tan Paul. 

Enjoyment stops when indolence begins. /V<- 

ia /.. 

Eiijvjy the blessings of this day, if God sends 
them, and the evils bear patiently and 
sweetly. For this day only is ours; we 
are dead to yesterday and we are not born 
to to-moi row. J, 11 my I a ytor. 

Enjoy what God has given thee, ancl willingly 55 
dispense with what tho 1 hast not Every 
condition has its own joys and sorrows. 

{.till It. 

Eiiioy what thou hast inherited from thy s'res 
If thou wouldst possess it, what we em¬ 
ploy not IS an opprt'ssive burden; what the 
moment brings iortli, that only can it profit 
by. G,> the. 

Enjoy when you can, and endure when you 
must. Lnn.ii. 

Enjoy your little while the fool is seeking for 
more Sp. J',. 

Enioy your own life without comparing it with 
that of another. ( I’udintil 
Ell la cour du roi chacun y est pour soi—In the, 60 
c ciurtof the king it is every one for himself. J’i 

Enlarge not thy destiny; endeavour not to do 
more than IS given thee ill charge. (,r Oracle 
En la rose je fleuns- In the lo^e I flounsh M. 

En manage, comme ailleurs, contentement 
passe riches.se- In mam ipi, as 111 oilier states, 
contentment IS hettei lliaii iielies. Molie-rc. 

En masse - In a body. Pr. 

En iiiauvaise odeur—In b.ul leputc. Fr. 65 

Hmieiui ne s Ciidort— An enemy does not go to 
sleej) Pi Pi 

Hiiuui has perhaps made more gamblers than 
avarice, more drunkards tlian thirst, and 
perhaps as many suicides as despair. Colton. 
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Ennui is a arowHi of English root, though 
aaiuelebs lu out lainvu<ujt. Hvion 
Ennui IS a wore’ which the Fieuch invented, 
though of i)ll nations in Europe they know 
the least of it. I'tu.L / <Jt 
Ennui IS our itest enemy. Just-n^ Mo^er 
Ennui IS the de^ue o' activity without the fit 
means of grati’jiii*; the desire, hnmro/i. 
Fnnui shoitens life .ind bereaves the day of its 

Lijiit ,‘,i i\i > 

r nnni, the p:t»-pnt o'" expensive and ruinous 

va es. \ >,tui t J m/. s. 

Enough IS as good as a feast. /*»■ 

I Hour li is better than too much, Pr 
Enough IS great riches, /'an Pr. 

10 Enough is the wild-goose-chase of most men's 

hvcj />r///'>> V J/<M A < a> 

Encngh—no foreign foe could quell / Thy soul, 
till rom itself it fell, /' Yes, self-abasement 
p.iv.'d th'^ w <y / To villain bonds and despot 
sv.’ay 

Enough requires too much; too much craves 

iao'*e {''itiuiis. 

I'.n papillote — In ciiil-pspcrs Pr, 

En parole je vis I live by the word. Fr, 

13 En passant—Fy the way. 7 r, 

En pension— iJorud at a pension. /V. 

£n petit champ croit bien bon ble—Very gocKl 
corn glows m a. hiilc field. Pr 

En peu d’henre Dieu labeure—f’.ocl w'oiks in 
moments, /.< , Hi-, work is soon done. 7 r. 

En plein jour—In open day. 7 r. 

2f) En potence—In the form of a gallows, hr. 

Ell presence—In sight of «a< h other. Pt, 

En queue— liehind. 

Enquire not what is in another mans pot. 

En rapport—In relation , in coiiiicctioiu Tr. 

25 En rfegle—According to niles. hr. 

En resiim^--U].oM tlu \ bole. Fr. 

En revanche—In rcv< ngc, to return; to make 
amends. 7 t. 

En route—On the way. J r. 

En salvo esta el que repica— Tie is in safe 
quaitLis who sound-, the .nl ii m J'r. 

30 Ense et aratro—With sword and plough. 71/ 

En suite—lu com]) my. J'r 
En suivant la vente—In follownng the truih. Ft 
Entente cordiale -A good or cordial understand- 
ing hi. 

Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. J.onc:fell<Kv. 

35 Enthusiasm flourishes m adversity, kindles m 
the hour of dangei, and awakens to deeds of 
renown. J)t, l halwtrs. 

Enthusiasm gives life to what is invisible, and 
interest to what has no immediate action on 
our comfort in this world. Mtm. tie Stacl 
Enthusiasm imparts itself magnetically, and 
fuses all into one happy and harmonious 
unity of feeling and sentiment. A, J>. 
A Icott 

Enthusiasm is grave, inward, self-controlled; 
mere excitement, outward, fantastical, hys- 
terical, and passing m a moment from tears 
to laughter. John SUrlini: 

Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity, and 
truth accomplishes no victories without it. 
Bulwer Lytion. 


Enthusiasm is the height of man; it is the 40 
passing from the human to the divine Ji.mer> 


Enthusiasm is the le.aping lightning, not to be 
measured by tlie horse-power of the under* 
standing / met son 

Enhenda primero, y liabla postrero— Hear first 
ami -.peak .illci waids SJ>. J'r. 

Entire affection hateth nicer hands Sftenser. 

Entire love is a worsl.ip and cannot be angry. 
J^d^h Jlunl 

'Kv rtD <fipov(U' ''jup p-TjOtit ^Sio-Tos pios — The 45 
li ipjjicsl life I on. lets in know irig nothing. Soph 

Entourage—Suiioundmgs J-t 

En toute chose il faut considerer la fin—In 
e\ei> tiling wc must » onsid. r llie end Fr 

Entre chien et loup—In the dusk {Jit. between 
dog .ind wolf) J'r 

Entre deux vuis—To be half-se.is over; to be 
mellow 7 r. 

Entre esprit et talent il y a la proportion du 60 
tout a sa partie W it is to tab nt as a whole to 
apart I^aJituyirc. 

Entre le bon sens et ^le bon gout il y a la differ¬ 
ence de la cause a son effet—between good 
s.nse ami e'f)od taste, thtre is the s im diffen nee 
as that b« twc« n < .aise and eflec t J.a Brnyete, 

Entre nos ennemis les phis a craindre sont 
souveiit les plus petits Of our mennes, the 
sin.ilbst .ire often tlie most to be dieaded. La 
/ ontwne. 

Entre nous—Between ourselves Fr. 

Entzwei und gebiete—Di\ ule and rule. Ger. Pr. 

Entzwei und gebiete ! Tuchtlg Wort • Verein 55 
und leite, Bessrer Hort J >ividc .uid rule, an 
exi'clleiit motto . unite and lead, a better. 

En vent4~In truth. 

En verity I’amour ne saurait etre profond, s’il 
n’est pas pur - Love, in fact, can ne\ er be deep 
unless It IS pure. 

En vieilhssant on devient plus fou et plus sage 
— As men giow old they become both foohslier 
and wiser hr. J'r. 

En villig Hielper tover ei til man beder—One 
who IS willi g to help does not watt till he is 
asked. Pan. J'‘t. 

Envy, among other ingredients, has a mixture 60 
ol the love of justice in it. We are more angry 
at undeserved than at deserved good fortune 
Jlaz/itt. 


Envy does not enter an empty house. 
/V 


JJan. 


Envy feels not its own happiness but by com¬ 
parison with the misery of others. Johnson. 

Envy, if surrounded on all sides by the bright¬ 
ness of another s prosperity, like the scorpion 
confined with a circle of fire, will sting itself 
to death. (. oi'on. 


Envy IS a passion so full of cowardice and 
shame, that nobody ever had the confidence 
to own it J/oihisitr 


Envy is ignorance. Etnorson. 66 

Envy is littleness of souk ITazlitt. 

Envy IS more irreconcdable than hatredL La 
J\oi he 

Envy is the antagonist of the fortunate. Epic- 
U'tus. 

Envy is the de.ormed and distorted offspring 
of egousm Hazlut 
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Envy is the most anti Truit that grows on the 
stock of sill, a lluid so subtle that nut lung 
but the file of «hvme love can purge it fiom 
tlie soul // Inll.OU 

Envy, like the worm, never runs but to the 
fairest fruit, like a cunning bloodhound, it 
singles out the fattest deer in the flock. ' 
/ Beaumont 

Envy ne'er dc^s a gude turn but when it means 
an ill ane. A r* 

Envy will merit as its shade pursue, / But, 
like a shadow, proves the substance tiue. 

! ‘o/e. 

6 Eodem collyno meden omnibus - 'lo tme all 

'>V the *-'11114. OUltllK.lll. 

Fo inst-iiit'—Ai ill It iiisUini 

Eo niagis pra-fiilgeb Iq*io 1 non videbatur— 
Hi- sliiiiiL the oiu.uti dial he v\ i, not sun 
la,. 

Kirra Trrrp/iri/Ta—Wi v-od woid /A>w 
EiJ.cuii de grege porcus- A j" ; ol the floth of 

LpiLLll 11S. 

10 'K7ri TToXi) doLKOvaiv ol dvOpwirOL, flrav 
oni'OJi'Tai _ In t;LTH.r il niLti do wrun^ whenevt r 
(irmiiist nil (-S < ii.ililt- tliLiii -/r/u' 

E pluribus uiuuu— Oiif of manv 
“ fiippur SI muove ” -Ytt it moves (la^rl, o aft, r 
had bn n Jox cl to inveae ihut the im tr •,t,>,>,l 
Kt/li 

Equality (Cllcit.lilKit) is always the firmest bond * 
of love Less ne; 

Equality (/( , ai isst-nti'd nituic) is the sacred 
law of humanity, bsem/h r 

E £,iUes ipso niclior Bellerophonte—\ hitter 
hoissiii ui tlian Ih lleioplioii hiiiist If /'<>» 

Equi et poetoi alcndi, non sagiiiandi iluras 
uid poet •* dioLild 1)L ltd, not panipeiul ( intfc v 
'X of I > an, I 

Equity is a roguish thing; for law we have 
a measure . (but) equity is accoiding to 
the conscience ol him who is chancellor, and, 
as that IS la’gci or narrowei, so is equity 

s I'hien 

Equity judges with lenity, laws with seventy. 

Si ott 

Equivocation is half wajjr to lying, and lying J 
IS the whole way to hell. II . Ptun 1 

20Equo frjenato est aiiris in ore— llu t.u- of ihi I 
liiiilkd lioi ,t 1 * ni the iiioiillj //lO. I 

Eqiio ne credite, Teuen— Trust not tin horse, I 
Tio)ans / ir^ j 

Erant in officio, sed tamen qiii inallent imper- | 
aiituim man 1 ita interpretaii, quam exsequi i 
- Thty .itti iidtd lu thtir iLgul.iliun-, hut still .i-, 
if till \ would r.itlier dt-lsiU 'ilMUit the i oiiiiii.iiKls 
of their siipi-riois than uiity llitin. I ant. 

Erase que se eia—Wh.it has h-en h.-is been Sp. 
/V 

Er.ismus laid the egg ( r , of the Rcfo’iiiaiion), 
and Luther hatched it. 

25 Er, der einzige Gerechte / Will fur Jedermann 
das Rechte / Sei, von semen Imndcti Namen, / 
Die.ser hochgelobetAmen ' He, the onH 
Just, wills fur eni h one wli'it is riuht. I’t of 
His huiulnd n.unes this one the most exdlul 
Amen (^oi the 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, / Death 
came with friendly care, t The opening bud 
to heaven conveyed, / And bade it blossom 
there. Coh?idge. 


Ere we censure a man for seeming what he is 
not, we slioiild be sure that we know what 
he IS. L at iyu 

Er geht henim, wie die Katze um den heissen 
Bioi - He ^uts luuiid It like a cal round hot 
liruih Ger. I'r. 

''Fi/i'yoi' S'ovdkv 6y(i5os —Labour is no disgrace. 
JjL!,lod. 

Erfahrung bleibt ties Lebens Meisterin—Lx-80 

pi-iiLiiLi I- over Ilk's miaiess Got the. 

Erfullte Pflicht empfindet sich iinmer noch als 
Schuld, well man sich me ganz genug getlian 
fulfilled c\ir nit ids a si na ui iuiilier 
ohh.,atiun, Itciansf-on* fuls lu has never done 
tnou ;h lo s uisfy hiiu-i If. Got tin 

Er hat noch n e die Stimmo der Natur gehort 
— He has not jet hcaid the vuk e ol Nature 
Srh lu . 

Eiipe te inoisc —Teir thyself from all that detain*: 
liiLc 11 or, 

Eiipe tnrpi / Colla Jugo. Liber, liber .sum, die 
age ■” 1' u away ll y rude from tin. base yoke 
tume, sa\ I .un Iul , 1 am lire Hot. 

Enpit mterduin, inodo dat medir-ma saliitem—35 

^Itiluino souiLiimts rkaioys health, soim limes 
rt-lutes It i.K'1 i. 

“ Enpuit C(b1o fulmen sceptrumqne tyraimis" 

—Ht snati lad tin* h'iiinui*,; fiuin licaM ii and 
the sirptrc Iruin lyianlb il,i oust of 

!• ranht n ) 

Eris milu inagnns Apollo—Yon sliall be my 
g»e It Apollo. > 

Eibiubt ist was ge^aUt; erlaubt ist was sich 
ziemt—Whit plci.t. us IS pnmuted u , what 
IS si uiily 1 , pcrmillcil u. (jOi/ac 

Ernste Thatigkeit soliat znletzt imr-ar mit 
dem Leben aus — Lamest -n imt^ alw i\s u uu- 
cilcs ns with hk in the t ml Jian 1 u,tl. 

Ernst ist der Anblick der Nothwendigkeit /40 
Nicht ohne Schauder greift ats Menschen 
Hand / In des Geschicks gcheimmssvolie 
Urne —Kanu .1 is the aspect of neitssit^ Not 
witfiont a shndd* i is t)ii hand of man tiiiust into 
the myslcuuus uin of fall ,\tl,il,i r. 

Ernst ist das Leben ; heitcr ist die Kunst—Life 
1 ^ tiinest , .irl is seitne b,c dlt r. 

Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen, / Wenn 
s.e dir nicht aus ei^ner Seele quillt—lliuu 
h.'si g uni-d no fn sb life unless it flows to thee 
dnect out of tlune own soul i,iH the. 

Errantem in viam rediltito—1 1 -id back the wan¬ 
derer iniu the light way 

Errare hunianum est It is human to err. 

Erraie malo cum Platone, quam turn istis vera 46 
sentire—1 h ul r'itln r be wrong with IMato than 
tliink light witli those, men. C/r. 

El rata -Errors in pi ml. 

Eriingen will der Monsch, er will nicht sicher 
sem - Man will cvci wn slle ; he will never trust. 

( fOt tin . 

Erring is not cheating. Cer. Pr. 

Erro' cannot be defended but by error. Up. 

h a ci 

Error is always more busy than ignorance. 60 
Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we may 
wnte, but error is a scribbled one from whicn 
we must first erase. Colion 

Error is always talkative. Goldsmith, 

Error is but opinion in the making. Milton. 

Eiror IS but the shadow of truth. Stilling^Jitet, 
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Error is created; truth is eternal. IFm. lilahr. 

Error is on the surface; truth is lud m great 
depths. Goethe 

Error is sometime*, so nearly allied to truth 
that It blends with it as imperceptibly as 
the colours of the rainbow fade into each 
other, ly J!. (IU.07U 

Error is worse than ignorance /'uth y 
6 Error never leaves us, yet a higher need 
always draws the striving spirit gently on 
to truth. C 70 i>u 

Eiror of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
IS left free to combat it !>//< / a n 

Eriors like straws upon the surface flow; / 
He who would search fur pearls must dive 
below. D>yden 

Error, sterile in itself, produces onlybym^ans 
of the portion of truth winch it coutain*:. 

Muil 'iWii liinc 

Errors, to oe d.ingerous, must have a great d^al 
of truth m nglcd with them from p””c' 

extrava 'auce, and genuine, unmmgled kus. - 
hooil, tlie woriil never has sustained, ..ud 
never can sustain, any mischu f. ' . r-. v 
Smith 


E se finxit velut araneus—He spun from himself 
• likf* .1 spider 

1 Esel singen schlecht, well sie zii hoch anstim- 25 
[ men—Asses sing abominably because they pitch 
I lh< ir notes at too high a key Ger Pr 
Es erbe^ sich Gesetz und Reclite / Wie erne 
ewigeKrankheit fort— I ,.nvs and rights descend 
like an ni\ctciatc inhciitcd distase Goethe 
Es fiiidet jeder seiiieti Meister— Jsvery one finds 
hi iiiasti r Gir J ? 

Es geht an It is iht ginning. Ger 
Es giekt cine Hoflichkeit des Herzens ; sie ist 
der L'ebe verwandt-lin ir is a cuurtcsj of 
j the Ik ai t whi( h is allied to IrAv p , out of il tliere 
I spiMgs tilt 1110 t fiiiligiiig coiutLsj' of external 
I Ih'i'vioui. Goitne 

1 Es ,gicbt ein? Schwelgerei des Geistes wieSO 
‘ es eine S( hweb^erei der S.nn** giebt 1 here 
is a clcljaiuhci> of spun, as tlicie 1 ^ of senses, 
i Po) nr 

' Es gicbt gewisse Dinge, wo ein Frauenzimmei 
\ immer scharfer sieht als hundert Augen der 
, Mannspersonen — 1 here ar- (iriain thing m 
I vrii) n worn in s Msioii 1 -sli irpei than a hundred 
I t je- of the male Lt vs.w 


10 Error, when she retraces her steps, hasfarlber 
to go bofoie she cau arrive at truth than 
Ignorance Loton 

Erroten niacht die Hasslichen sr schon : / Und 
soUte Sebone nuht uoch schon 1 macheu 
llludiing mill-. <\tn itic nch i-i u'tili.l and 
should It not make bcautj still moic heautifur'’ 

/ /'O «■>. 

Eisparte Wahl 1 st auch erspaite Muhe—Selec. 
Hull saved 1 lioiiLili sa\ed /Va' n 

Er steckt seme N ise 111 Allcs—flc thrusts Jus 
nose into cvei \ thing Lu t !'> 

Erst seit ich heh'* 1 st das Leben schon, / Erst 
seit ich lit be, wtiss ich, da.-.s icli kia—<'nl% 
siiuc 1 lo\e(l IS lifi lov<l\ , onl) sim c 1 loved 
1 ne« I tl) it I hv.d Ko>uti\ 

ISEist wageu, tl inn wagen—First wtneh, tlx n 
\entuie M of Mo, , 

Hitragcii muss man was der Himmel sendet / 
Unbilhges ertiagtkeiii edJes Herz—\\i must 
hear what st.nds. No iionle Ik ut will 

bear injustice. >r/! ilrr. 

Erudition is not like a lark, which flies high 
and delights m nothing but singing, ’tis 
rather like a hawk, which soars aloft indeed, 
but can stooj) when slie fuids it couvenieiiL, 
and seize her pi ey. />«< m 

Er wunscht sich emeu giosscii Kieis / Uni ihn 
gewisser zu erschuttern He desiies a 1 u.,e 
cin le in order with guatf r (eilainly to iiio\e it 
deeply (lOt/hu 

Es bedarf nur einer Klemigkeit, um zwei 
Liebende zu unterhalten Anv ti die is enough 
to entertain two lovtis. *.,ot tne 
20 Es bildet etn Talent sich in der Stille, / Sich ein 
Character m deni Strom der Welt - A talent 
is formed in letii ement, a i haiai tci in the rui lent 
of the world. Goethie. 

Es bildet / Nur das Leben den Mann, und 
wenig bedeuten die Worte Only Ide foims 
tlic man, and words signify hi lie (roetht 

Eschew fine words as you would rouge , love 
simple ones as you would native roses on 
your cheek Hine. 

Escuebas al agujero: oh as de tu mal y del 
ageno— Listen at the keyhole , you will hear evil 
of yourself as well as your neighbour. Sp. Pr. 


Es piebt keine andie OfTcnbaning, als die 
Geaanken der Weisen IIku is ih/oiIk r revc- 
1 itioi' til m tfie thou hits of ilie v i.e ami ng men. 

.S. io/>inna nr 

Es git-bt kein Gesetz was hat nicht etn Loch, 
wer s fimien kaam IIku is no 1 iw Imt Ires in 
It a holt ior him u In < n (iml u Pr 

Es gieht Manner welch** the Beredsamkeit 
weiblicher Z ungen ubrrtreffen, aber kein 
Maun besitzt die Beiedsamkeit weibhcher 
Augen 1 III It .irt initi ihc cloipietiee of wIidm* 
tongmsnip ix,i s tli it of womui, Imt no man 
possisxestlu tliMi'ienti ot women s eyes U ebci 

Es giebt mehr Diebc als Galgen- FI ere aie35 
mou tin* vi s ih in gallows /’; 

Es giebt Mensclien, die auf die Mangel ihrer 
Froundc siiinen , dabeikommt melils heraus 
Ich habe immer auf die Verdienste meincr 
Widersacher Acht gehabt und davon Vor- 
theil gezogen—I lure aie men who brood on 
tlx lailiiius ul tlx It fiKiiels, but nothing euints 
of It. 1 li.ivt .ilw lys had respetl to the merits 
of in> adveis^uicx, and deiived profit from doing 

so trOl O'lr. 

Es giebt Naturen, die gut sind durch das was 
sie eircicheu, aiidere durch das was sie 
verschmahen—There aie natims whuh aie 
goiKl lij what tlx ^ .iltaiii and olhcis that are 
so b> what thij dixiiam. // Giivim, 

Es giebt nur eine Religion, aber es kann 
vieierlei Arteii der Glaubetis geben There is 
onh on,, religion, but there may be dicers forms 
of belief Knnt 

Es hort doch Jeder nur was er versteht—Every 

one beats oiilj w hat he understands i,oethr. 

Es irrt der Mensch, so lang er strebt—Man is 40 

liable to eir as long as he stil\es (,orthi 

Es 1 st besser, uas genngste Ding von der 
Welt zu thun, als erne halbe Stiinde fur 
gerin^ halteii—It is bettei to do the smallest 
thing in the world than to reg.ard half an houi 
as a small thing, (.oethe 

Es 1 st bestimmt in Gottes Rath / Dass man vom 
Liebsten, was man hat, / Muss scheiden—It 
lx oidained 111 tut toun-.el of God that W'e must 
all parr from the dearcxt we poxsexs Feuch- 
tersiebcn 
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Es ist das Wohl des Ganzen, woven jedes 
patriotische wovon selbst jedes eigennut- 
zige Gemuth das seiui^e hofft—It is the 
welfare of the whole from which every patriotic, 
and even every selfish, soul expects its own. 
Gentz. 

Es ist der Geist, der sich den Korper baut -It 
IS the spirit which builds for itself the body. 
Scktller. 

Es ist freundlicher das menschliche Leben 
anzulacheii, als es anzupnnzen — It is m.ue 
kindly to laugh at human hfe than to gun at it. 
Wteland, 

Es ist king* und kuhn den unvermeidlichen 
Uebel entgegenzugehen— It slu>ws sense md 
courage to he .iblc to confront unavoidable evil. 
Goethe. 

6 Es ist nicht gut, wenn derj’enige der die 
Fackel tragt, zugleich auch den Weg 
SUCht—It IS not good wlan he who carries the 
torch has at the same time also the way to 
seek. Cd/vdi. 

Es ist nicht notig, dass ich lebe, wohl aber, 
dass ich meine Pflicht thue und fur mem 
Vaterland kainpfe —It is not a necessity th it I 
should live, but it is that I should do my duty 
and fight for my fatherland. Frederick the 
Great (’) 

Es ist ode, nichts ehren konnen, als sich selbst 
— It is dteaty fot a man to be able to woiship 
noihing but himself. Hihhel 

Es ist schwer gegen den Augenblick gerecht 
sem; der glei^ngultige inacht tins Laiige- 
weile, am Gute i hat man zu tragen und 
am Bosen zu schleppen- h is difiit ult to he 
square with the moment; the iiidiflereiit one 
is a l>orc to us ijit causes us inhw)', with the* 
good wc have to bear and with the liad to dtag 
(rO! the. 

Es ist so schwer, den falschen Weg zti meiden 
—It is so difTicult to avoid the wiong way. 
Goethe. 

IDEs ist unkoniglich zu weinen — ach, / Und 
hier nicht weuien ist unvaterhch— J'o w < < p 
IS unwolthy of a king—alas 1 and not to wet p 
now is unworthy of a lather. .S', nillcr. 

Es kampft der Held am hebsten mit dem Held 
—Hero likes best to tight with htro Korn t 

Es kann der beste Herz in duiikeln Stunden 
fehlen—Ihe l»est heart may go wrong in dirk 
hours. Gocthi. 

Es kann ja nicht immer so bleiben / Hier unter 
dem wechselnden Mond -Suie it cT.nin.t 
always be so here under the eha. guig moon 
Kotzebue 

Es kann nichts helfen ein grosses Schicksal 
zu haben, wenn man nicht weiss, dass man 
eines hat— It is of no avail for a man to have i 
great destiny if he does not know that he has imi. 
Rahel. 

15 Es kommen Falle vor im Menschenleben, / 
Wo’s Weisheit ist, nicht allzu weise sem — 
There are situations in life when u is wisdom 
not to be too wise, '^chiller. 

Es leben Gutter, die den Hochmut rachen— 
There live gods who take vengeance on pride 
Schiller. 

Es liebt die Welt das Strahlende zu schwart- 
zen, / Und das Erhabne in den Staub zu 
ziehn The world is fain to obscure what is 
brilliant, and to drag down to the dust what is 
exalted. Schiller. 


Es hesse sich Alles trefflich schlichten, Konnte 
man die Sacheu zweimal vernchten—1’ very- 
thiiig could be beautifully ad lusted if matters 
could be a second time .arranged Got the 
Es muss auch solche Kauze geben —There 
11111*^1 needs be such fellows in the world too. 
Goethe 

7) aof/iiai TT-biyr} 5i& ftcfiXliov The fountain 20 

of wisdom Hows thioiigh books, (ir Pr, 
Esperance en Dieu—Hope in (lod. M 
Espionage—The spy system. Fr. 

Esprit bom^—Narrow mind, hr 
Esprit de corps—Spirit of brotheihood in acorpo- 
uUe iKxly. hr. 

Fspnt de parti— P.irty spirit, hr. 25 

Esprit fort—A free-tliinkcr. Fr. 

Esprit juste—Sound mind Fr. 

Esprit vif—Ready wit hr. 

Es reift keine Seligkeit unter dem Monde—No 
happiness ever comes to inaiunty uiidei the 
moon Schuler. 

Essayez—Try. HT. 

Esse bonum facile est, ubi quod vetet esse 
remotum est It is easy to be good, when all 
that prevents it is far removed (. hud 
Esse quain vidcn— 1 o lie rather than to st cm. 

'Kcaerat f/nap dir’ Hi' tot* Ip ^— 

I A day' wall come wlieii the sacred Ilium shall 
he no moie. Horn. 

Es schwinden jedes Kummers Fallen / So lang 
des Liebes Zaubci waiteii- 1 la wmilli-. of 
t v» ry sorrow disapptai as long as the sjiell of 
love is unbnvken. S. mlh r 
Es Sind nicht alle frei, die ihrer Kelten spotten 35 
- \11 are not free who mock then i hams, l.t r. 

Pr. 

Es smd so grirte Katzen die Manse verjagen, 
als die sie failgen - They are as good i its that 
eh ISC- away the mice as those that catch them. 
Gcr Pr. 

Es steckt nicht in Spiegel was man im Spiegel 
sieht-That is no* in the mirror wlni h you see 
in the mirror. Go /’>. 

Es steht ihin an der Stirn’ geschrieben, / Das 
er iiicht mag eiiie Seele hebeii—It stands 
wntten on Ins forehead that he cannot love a 
single soul Got the, oj J\le/>histo/thiiii 
Estabhsh thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work ot our hands establish 
thou it. F/ble. 

Est aliqnid fatale malum per verba levare—40 
It is some alleviation of an incuiahle disease to 
speak of It to olbeis. c 

Est animus tibi / Rerumqne prudens, et se- 
cundis / Temnoribus dubiisque rectus- You 
possess a tmncl liotii sagacious in the manage- 
iiient of affairs, and steady at once in prospeious 
and perilous tunes, /lo/, 

Est animus tibt, sunt mores et lingua, fides- 
que— rhoii hast a man s soul, cultured manners 
and jMjw'crof expression, and fidelity, lior., of 
a gentleman. 

Est assez nche qui ne doit rien—He is rich 
enough who owes nothing. J< i Pr. 

Est aviditas dives et p mper pudor—Covetous¬ 
ness IS iieh, while modesty is pool. I'hudt. 

Est bonus, ut mehor vir / Non alius quisquam45 
He is so good that no man can be better. 
Hor. 
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Est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia^Thcre 
is need of conctsciicss tiuit the thought mav run 
on. Hor. 

Est demum vera felicitas, felici^te dignum 
videri—True happiness consists in being con- 
dcred deserMiig of it Pliny. 

Est deus m nobis, agitante calescimus illo— 

1 here is a god in us, who, when he stirs, sets us 
•ill aglow. 07>ul. 

Est deus m nobis et sunt commercia coeh— 
'Fhcie IS a gixJ within us, and wc hold comintrc* 
with the sky (h>id 

5 Esteem a ma*i of many words and many lies 
much alike. Fulh y 

Esteem is the harvest of a whole life spent in 
usefulness , but reputation is often bestowed 
upon a chance action, and depends most on 
success, A Sala. 

Est ciiim lex nihil alitid nisi recta et a numine 
deonim tracta ratio, imperans honesta, pro- 
hibens contrana -For law is nothing else hut 
nght re.uon supported by the authority of the 
gods, Loiiirnai’diiig what is honourable and pro¬ 
hibiting the contraiy. ( u. 

Est egeiitissiinns in sua re—He is in very 
straitened i luuinstaiK es. 

Est etiam miseris pietas, et in hoste probatur 
— Kegai'l for the wr« iclicd is a duty, and de- 
stiving ol piaise even in an enemy. Ch’ui. 

10 Est etiam, ubi profecto damnum praestet facere, 
quam lucrum 1 here .ire occasions when it is 
< eitainly hcltei to lose ih m to gam Plant 

Est genus hominiim qui esse primos se omnium 
rerum volunt, / Nec sunt —1 here is a class of 
men who wish to be fust m everything, and are 
not. I er. 

Est hie, / Est ubivis, animus si te non de¬ 
ficit aequus—It (happiness) i. here, it is every¬ 
where, if only a well-regulated mind does not fail 
you. t/or, 

Est miseromm, ut malevolentes sint atque in- 
videant boms- ' I’ls the t« ndetu y of the wretched 
to lie ill tiisposcd toward and to envy the fortu¬ 
nate. Plant. 

Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines, / 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum 
—There is n mean in all things , there are, in fine, 
certain fixed limits, on cither side of which what 
IS right and true cannot exist, Hor. 

15 Est multi fabula plena joci—It is a .story full of 
fun ('>vtd. 

Est natura hominum novitatis atnda—It is 
the nature of man to hunt after novelty. 
Pltnv. 

Estne Det sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, / 
Et coeliim, et virtus? Superos quid qusri- 
mus ultra? / Jupiter est, quodcunque vides, 
quodcunque moveris—Has God a dwelling 
other than t .\rth and sea anti air and heaven and 
virtue? Why seek we the gods beyond? What¬ 
soever you see, wheresoever you go, there is 
Jupiter. J.uc. 

Est nobis voluisse satis—To h.ave willed suffices 
us. 7 ibull 

Esto perpetua—Let it be perpetual. 

20 Esto quod es; quod sunt ^ii, sine quemlibet 
esse. / Quod non es, nolis ; quod potes esse, 
veils— Be what you are; let whoso will be what 
others are. Don’t be what you are not, but 
resolutely be what you can. 

Esto quod esse videris — Be what 3rou seem 
to be. 


Esto ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis— 

Be as mai y now arc, rich to yourself, poor to 
yout friends Juv 

Est pater ille quern nuptiae demonstrant—He 
IS the father whom the marnage-ntes point to as 
such L 

Est profecto Deus, qui qua* nos gerimus audit- 
que et videt—'I here is certainly a God who 
both hears and sees the things which we do. 
Plant 

Est proprium stultitiae aliorum cernere vitia, 26 
obnvisci suorum—It is rhar-icteristic of folly to 
discern the faults of others and forget its own 
(tc 

Est quadam prodire teniis, si non datur ultra— 
V'ou may .idv.ince to a certain point, if it is not 
permittt^ you to go farther. Hor 

Est qiixdam flere voluptas, / Expletur lachry- 
mis egeriturque doloi - Tlicrc is a certain plea- 
suie in wet ping , grief is soothed and alleviated 
by tears Lhnd. 

Est quoque cunctarum novitas carissima rerum 
—Novelty IS the dearest to us of all things Ovid. 

Es tragt Verstand und rechter Sinn / Mit wenig 
Kunst sjch selber vor, und wenn s euch 
Ernst ist was zu sagen / Ist’s notig Worten 
nachzujagen ?--Understanding and good sense 
find utterance with little ait , and when you have 
seriously anything to viy, is it necessary to hunt 

I for words ? 6/ ethf 

Es trinken tausend sich den Tod, ehe einer SO 
stirbt vor Durstes Noth—A thousand will drink 
thcnistlves to death ere one die under stress of 
thirst Ger. hr 

Est tenmus quando nihil, est tempus quando 
aliquid, nullum tamen est tempus in quo 
dicenda sunt omnia—There is a time when 
nothing may lie s.ud, a tunc when something 
may. but no time when all things may. A 
Monkish \daiie. 

Esurienti ne occurras—Don’t throw yoursc/f in 
the way of a hungry man. 

Es will einer was er soil, aber er kann's nicht 
machen, es kann einer was er soil, aber er 
will’s nicht; es will und kann einer, aber er 
weiss nicht, was er soli-One would what he 
should, hut he c.<n't , one could what he should, 
but he won t; one would and could, but he 
knows not what he should. Goethe 

Es wird wohl auch druben nicht anders seyn 
als hier—Lven mierthert it will not lie otherwise 
than It IS here. I ween. Goethe. 

•H TiLv Iwl ra*'— Either this or upon this. {The 86 
mother to her son on handing him his 

Htield) 

E tardegradis asinis equus non prodiit—The 
lioisc IS not the progeny of the slow-paced ass. 

Et caetera—And the rest. 

Et c est ^tre innocent que d’etre malheureux— 
And misfortune is the badge of innocence. La 
hont. 

Et credis cineres curare sepultos ?—And do you 
think th.it the ashes of the dead concern them¬ 
selves with our affairs ? Virg. 

Et daligt hufoud hade ban, men hjertat det 40 
var godt—He had a stupid head, but his heart 
was good. Mved. Pr. 

Et decus et pretium recti—Both the omameiu 
and the reward of virtue. M. 

E tenui casa saepe vir maraus exit—A great 
man often steps forth from a humble cottage. Pm 
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Eternal love made me Dantr. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, / As 
shallow streams run (limpliiig: all the way. 

Fofie. 

Etormty^ depending: on an hour. I't'Kac 

Eternity looks grander and kinder if Time 
grow meaner and more hostile. ( arlyle 

5 Eternity of being and well-being simply for 
bein^ and well-being’s sake, is an ideal be¬ 
longing to appetite alone, and which only 
the struggle of mere animalism {J fuey/u it\ 
longing to be infinite gives rise to Sj hi/iet 

Et facere et pati fortiter Romanum est— Hravery 
and cixluraiitc in.ikt a m.in a Roman //?» 

Et genus et forniam regina pecunia donat— 
Money, like a qiuen, conftrs Ixitli rank and 
beauty. Hl^r 

Et genus et proavos, et qiim non fecimiis ipsl, / 
Vix ea nostra voco— Wl can scam ly lall bnth 
and ancestry and wliat we have not ouisclves 
done, our own ( h>ui 

Et genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vihor alga est— 
Wiiliout money both butb and virtue are as w orl li- 
less as seaweed I lor 

10 Ethics makes man’s soul mannerly and wise, 
but logic IS the aimoury of reason, furnished 
with all offensive and defensive weapons. 
hull r 

Et hoc genus omne —And ever>'thing of this kind. 

Etiam celentas in desideno, mora est -Wlicn 
we long fora tiling, even despatch is delay. Pub. 
Syr 

Etiam fera auimaha, si clausa teneas, virtutis 
obhviscuutur J'^vcii sav igc. aniin.d--, d you kctji 
lliem 111 cuiifii'cuicril, foigct their fierceness 

Etiam fortes viros subitis terren —f,ven brave 
men may be .il irmed liy a sudden event. J(u. 

15 Etiam innocentes cogit mentin dolor R.un 
makes even the innocent forswear themselves 
Pub i>yr 

Etiam obhvisci quod scis, interdum expedit— 
It IS soinetimcscvpedieiil to forget what you know. 
Pub. Syr 

Etiam sanato vulnere cicatrix manet —Though 
the wound is healed, a sear remains. i 

Etiam sapientibus cupido glo.iae novisstma 
exuitur —Even by the wise the desire of gloiy 
IS the last of all passioiu. to lie laid aside. 
Tac 

Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, / 
Majuresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae 
-'And ricjw the < ott ege roofs yoiidu -moke, and 
the sliadow^s fall lori'iei from the mouiiUnti-tojis 

/ tr^ 

20 Et je sais, sur ce fait, / Bon nombre d’hommes 
qui sont femmes- And 1 know' a gieat many 
men who in this paitieular are women. La 
hont 

Et I’avare Acheron ne lache pas sa proie— 
And greedy Acheron lets not go liis prey 
Rai tne 

Et le combat cessa faute de combattants— And 
the battle ceased for want of combatants. 

( orneilU 

Et Ton revient toujours / A ses premiers amours 
—(Jne returns always to his first love hr Pt 

Et mala sunt vicina bonis—There are bad quali¬ 
ties near akin to gcxxl Ozud 

male tornatos incudi reddere versus — 
And take back ill-polished stanzas to the anvil. 
Hot. 


Et mea cymba semel vasta percussa procella / 
Ilium, quo la;sa est, horret adire locum — 
My Isark, once shaken by the overpowering 
storm, shiinks from approaeliing the spot where 
It h.as been shattered Ovui. 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere Conor— 
M> aim ev'cr is to subject circumstances to my¬ 
self, not myself to them. Jior. 

Et minimte vires fraiigere quassa valent—A 
ver\ small degree of force will sufliee to bicak a 
vtssel that IS already cracked I hud 
Et monere, et moneri, proprium est verse 
amicitiae— To give counsel .as well as lake it, is 
a featuie of true friendship ( /r. 

Et nati natoriim, ct qui nascentur ab illis— The SO 
children of our ihildnn, ,iiid those who shall be 
born of them t.t , our latest posterity 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, 

SI / Graeco fonte cadunt patce detorta— And 
new and lately irivenied terms will he w'cll n- 
teived, if they di sceud, with slight deviation, 
from a (^leeiaii souiee Ilof 
Et piulet, et metuo, semperqiie eademque 
precan, / Ne subeaiit ammo taedia justa tuo 

— 1 am ash.'imrd to ht always lugging and 
heue^uig thesarm llitrigs, .uid f< it Itst y'ou sh'juld 
conceive for me the- di-gust 1 merit ()7i d. 

Et quae stbi qmsque timebat, / Umus in miseri 
exitium conversa tulere--Aiid wh it eaih man 
die ided foi hiinsi If, they beire lightly when 
diverted to the destruction of one poor wretch. 

I inr 

Et quiescent! agendum est, et agenti quies- 
cenduni est—lie who is indolent should work, 
anu he who w'orks should take repose hen. 

Et qui Dolunt occidere quenquam / Posse 85 
voluut —Even those who have no wish to kill 
another would like to have the power. Jta', 

Et quorum pars magna fui - And in which I 
play’eel a prominent part i 
Etre capable de se laisser set vir n’est pas une 
des moindres qualites que puisse avoir un 
grand roi —The ability to enlist the seivices of 
others in the conduct of afl.ins is one of the mo-.r 
distinguishing quahlles of a gieal iiiunarch. 
Ktchcheu 

Etre nauvre sans etre libre, e'est le pire etat 
on 1 homme puisse tomber- 1 o be poor w'lthout 
being free is the worst eundilion into which 
man can sink. /\ou^<;eau. 

Etre snr le qui vive—'I'o be on the alert. Fr. 

Etre sur un grand piecHlans le monde— To be in 40 
high standing on agital fool)in iheworld ]<r. 

Et rose elle a v^cu ce que vivent les roses / 
L’espace d’un matin -As losc she lived the life 
of a rose for but the space of a morning. Med- 
her be 

Et sanguis et spiritus pecunia mortalibus — 
Money is both blood and life to men. Pr. 

Et semel emissum volat irrevocabile verbum— 
And a word once uttered flies abioad never to be 
recalled Hor. 

Et sequentia, Et seq.—And what follows 

Et sic de cetens —And so of the rest. 45 

Et sic de simdibus—And so of the like. 

“ Et tu. Brute fill"—And thou son Brutus. 

( (T'iaT at sight of Brutus among the con¬ 
spirators. 

Et vaincre sans p^ril serait vaincre sans gloire 

- '1 o conquer without peril would be to conquer 
without glory. Comettle. 
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Et ▼itam impendere v«ro—Stake even life for 
truth. M. 

Et voilii justement comme on dcrit I histoire— 
And that is exactly how history is written 
I 'olteure. 

Etwas ist besser als gar nichts—Something is 
better tlian nothing at all. Gtr. Pr. 

Euch zu gefallen war mem hochstes Wtinsch;/ 
Euch zu ergotzen war mem letzer Zweck— 
'I'o please you was iny highest wish ; to delight 
von was my last aim Lioethf, 

5 EuSom Ki'pros alpei- While the fisher sleeps the 
net takes. Cr Pr. 

Etige, poeta I- Well done, poet 1 Pers 

Eum ausculta, cui quatuor sunt aures—Listen 
to him who has four ears. *,z., who is readier to 
hear than to speak. /V. 

^CpTjKa —I have found it. Archimedes stden he 
found flut the suay io test the put tty of Uteres 
golden ctostm, 

Europe’.s eye is fixed on mighty things. / The 
fall of empires and the fate of kings Hums 
10 "Evtvx^ol iroXif^iXos —Success is hefriendetl by 
many people. Gr. Pr 

Euri/x‘^*' inrep-^tfiavos, atropriaai /it/ 

raircti'oO ~ Be not uplifted in prosperity nor 
downcast in adversity Cteohului. 

E’ va piii d un asmo al mercato—There is more 
than one ass goes to the market // /V 

Evasion Is unworthy of us, and is always the 
Ultimate of equivocation Pa/ ai 

Evasions are the conunoii subterfuge of the 
hard-hearted, the false, and impotenti when 
called upon to assist Lavaler. 

16 Even a fly has its spleen. It. Pr. 

Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is 
counted wise. Bible. 

Even a frog would bite if it had teeth. It. P*. 

Even a haggis could charge down hill. Scott. 

Even a hair casts a shadow. Pr. 
so Even a horse, though he has four feet, will 
stumble. Pr. 

Even among the apostles there was a Judas. 
It. Pr 

Even beauty cannot palliate eccentricity 
Baisac. 

Even by means of our sorrows we belong to 
the eternal plan IT. v Humboldt 

Even foxes are outwitted and caught It. 
Pr. 

25 Even in a righteous cause force is a fearful 
thing; God only helps when men can help 
no more. Schiller. 

Evening is the delight of virtuous age; it seems 
an emblem of the tranquil close of busy hfe. 
Bulwer Lytion, 

Even in social life, it Is persistency which 
attracts confidence, more than talents and 
accomphshments. H 'htppte. 

Even perfect examples lead astray by tempt¬ 
ing us to overleap the necessary .steps in 
their development, whereby we are for the 
most part led past the-goal into boundless 
error. Goethe. 

Even so my sun one early mom did shine, / 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow; / 
But out. alack 1 it was but one hour mine. 
Sk. 


Even success needs its consolations, George Vi 

hliot 

Even that fish may be caught which resists 
most stoutly against it. Dan Pr. 

Even the just man has need of help. It Pr 

Even the lowest book of chronicles partakes 
of the spirit of the age m which it was 
written. Goethe. 

Even then a wish (I mind its powerX / A wish 
that to my latest hour / Shall strongly heave 
my breast, / Tiiat I, for puir auld Scotland s 
sake, / Some usefu’ plan or beuk could 
make, / Or smg a sang at least. Bums at 
the plough. 

Even though the cloud veils it, the sun is ever 35 
m the canopy of heaven {/1tmmL hzelt) A 
holy will rules there , the world does not serve 
blind cliancc F. K IVeler 

Even though vanquished, he could argue still. 
Goldsmith 

Even thou who mourn'st the daisy’s fate, / 
That fate is thine -no distant date; / Stern 
Rum’s plou^ishare drives elate / Full on 
thy bloom, / Till crush d beneath the farrow s 
weight / Shall be thy doom Burns. 

Events are only the shells of ideas; and often 
it IS the fluent thought of ages that is crys- 
talhsed m a moment by the stroke of a pen or 
the point of a bayonet. Chapm. 

Events of all sorts creep or fly exactly as God 
pleases. ( i-napf > 

Eventus stultorum magister est—Only the event 40 
teaches fools Li7> 

Even weak men when united are powerfuL 

SJtti/er 

Eveque d’or, crosse de bois; crosse d’or, eveque 
de bois—Bishop of gold, staff of wood bishop 
of wood, stab of gold Ft Pr. 

Ever, as of old, the thing a man will do is the 
thing he feels commanded to do. ( ailyle 

Ever charming, ever new, / When will the 
landscape tire the view ? John J'tyet 

Ever learning, and never able to come to the 45 
knowledge of the truth. St Paul 

Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor. 

A tch. 11 ., 11. 3 

Ever must pain urge us to labour, and only 
111 free effort can any blessedness be imagined 
for us. Latlyle 

Ever must the sovereign of mankind be fitly 
entitled king, t.e., the man who kens and can. 
Carlyle, 

Ever since Adam's time fools have been in the 
majonty Casmtir Delavtgne 

Ever take it for granted that man collectively 50 
wishes that which is right; but take care 
never to think so of one 1 Schiller. 

Every absurdity has a champion to defend it • 
for error is talkative Goldsmith. 

Every action is measured by the depth of the 
sentiment from which it proceeds. Enter- 
son. 

Every advantage has its tax, but there is none 
on the good of virtue • that is the incoming 
of God tumselt or absolute existence. Emer¬ 
son. 

Every age regards the dawninp: of new light 
as the destroying fire of morality; while that 
very age itself, with heart uninjured finds 
itself raised one degree of light above the 
preceding. Jean Pauk 
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EVERY FRIEND 


Every attempt to crush an insurrection with 
nicaiii. inadequate to the end foments in¬ 
stead of suppressing it. (.. / oj 
Every author, in some degree, portrays him¬ 
self in his works, be it even against his 
wilL Goethe. 

Every base occupation makes one sharp in its 
practice and dull m every other. Sif P 

Utam V. 

Every bean has its black Pr. 

5 Every beginning is cheerful, the threshold is 
the place of expectation Got Ha 
Every beloved object is the centre of a para¬ 
dise j\’07iaiis. 

Every being is a moving temple of the Infiiutc 
Jutn Paul 

Everybody is wise after the event Pr 
Everybody knows that fanaticism is leligion 
caricatured yet with many, cemtempt of 
fanaticism is received as a sure sign of hos- 
tihty to religion. // h//>/>lc. 

1 ''Everybody knows that government never be¬ 
gan anything. It is the whole world that 
thinks and governs. //. PhiPi/i 
Everybody likes and respects self-made men. 
It IS a great deal better to be made in that 
way than not to be made at all llohnes 
Everybody says it, and what everybody says 
must be true. J. J' ( oo/>i r 
Everybody’s business in the social system is 
to he agreeable Die Aim, 

Everybody’s business is nobody’s. Pr 

15 Everybody’s friend is nobody’s. Pr. 

Every book is good to read which sets the 
reader in a working mood. Pun i^on 
Every book is written with a constant secret 
reference to the few intelligent persons whom 
the writer beheves to exist in the milhou. 
Etnetison. 

Every brave life out of the past does not 
appear to us so brave as it really was, for 
the forms of terror with which it wrestled 
are now overthrown. Iian Paul. 

Every brave man is a man of his word I or- 
nt ille 

20 Every brave youth is in training to ride and 
lule his dragon. Pnii > son 
Every bullet has its billet. Pr. 

Every Calvary has its Olivet. //. Gile^ 

Every capability, however .slight, is born with 
us, there is no vague general capability in 
man L.ottiu. 

Every child is to a certain extent a genius, and 
every genius is to a certain extent a child 

Si hopeukauei 

26 Every cloud engenders not a storm. 3 ILn 

/Y., v 3. 

Every cloud that spreads above / And veileth 
love, itself is love. I muyson 
Every cock is proud on his own dunghill. 

Pr 

Every conceivable society m^ well be figured 
as properly and wholly a Qiurch, in one or 
other of these three predicaments; an audibly 
pleaching and propnesying Church, which is 
the best, a Church that struggles to preach 
and prophesy, but cannot as yet till its Pen¬ 
tecost come, a Church gone dumb with old 
age, or which only mummes delirium prior to 
dissolution. Cat lyle. 


Every cottage should have its porch, its oven, 
and »i> tank Pimu, h. 

Every couple is not a pair. Pr 30 

Every craw thinks hei ain bird whitest. Sc, Pr. 

Every creature can bear well-being except 
man. Gatl. Pt. 

Every crime has in the moment of its perpetra¬ 
tion its own avenging angel .St hilh r 

Every day hath its night, every weal its woe. 

Every day in thy life is a leaf in thy history. 35 

AtalK Pr. 

Every day is the best day in the year. No 
man has learned anything rightly until he 
knows that every day is Doomsday. Pmer- 
lon. 

Every day should be spent by us as if it were 
to be our last J'uh .S 1 

Every department of knowledge passes succes¬ 
sively tnrough three stages the theological, 
or fictitious , the metaphysical, or abstract, 
and the scientific, or positive. ( onn. 

Every desire bears its death in its very grati¬ 
fication. U’ /nutij: 

Every desire is a viper in the bosom, who, 40 
when he was chill, was harmless, but when 
warmth gave him stiength, exerted it in 
poison. Johnson 

Every dog must have his day. Isnn/t. 

Every door may be shut but death’s door. Pr. 

Every established religion was once a heresy 

Pui Ale. 

Every event that a man would master must 
be mounted on the run, and no man ever 
caught the reins of a thought except as it 
galloped past him. It ohm \. 

Every evil to which we do not succumb is a 45 
benefactor; we ^ain the strength of the 
temptation we resist J.nu t son. 

Every excess causes a defect; every deficit, 
an excess. Every sweet has its sour, every 
evil, its good. Every faculty which is a re¬ 
ceiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put 
on Its abuse. Kinet son. 

Every experiment, by multitudes or by indi¬ 
viduals. that has a sensual and selfish aim, 
will fail Ptnetion 

Every faculty is conserved and increased by 
its appropriate exercise. P.pu ti tu^. 

Every fancy that we would substitute for a 
reality is, if we sawJt aright and saw the 
whole, not only false, but every way less 
beautiful and excellent than that which we 
sacrifice to it. J. Stetlin^ 

Every flood has its ebb Dut P>. 60 

Every fool thinks himself clever enough. Dan. 

Every fool will be meddling. Jhhle 

Every foot will tread on him who is in the 
mud. Gael I'r 

Eveiy form of freedom is hurtful, except that 
which delivers us over to periect command 
of ourselves. Co, the 

Every form of human life is romantic. T. IV. 

H iie^iti'ton. 

Every fresh acquirement is another remedy 65 
against affliction and time. U ’tlhnott. 

Every friend is to the other a sun and a sun¬ 
flower also* he attracts and follows. Jean 
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EVERY MAN 


Every generation laughs at the old fashions, 
but follows rehgiously the herd. Thoreau 

Every generous action loves the public view, 
yet no theatre for virtue is equ^ to a con¬ 
sciousness of it. Cic 

Every genius has most power in his own lan¬ 
guage, and every heart in its own rehgion. 
Jean Paul. 

Every j^enius is defended from approach by 
quantities of unavailableness. hmerson 
5 Every genuine work of art has as much reason 
for being as the earth and the sun. Kmer- 
son. 

Every gift which is given, even though it be 
small, is ui reality great if it be given with 
affection. Pmdar. 

Every good act is charity. A man’s true 
wealth hereafter is the good that he does 
in this world to his fellows. Malwmet 

Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above. St. Iamt'\ 

Every good gift comes from God. Pr. 

10 Every good picture is the best of sermons 
and lectures : the sense mforms the soul. 

Every good writer has much idiom; it is the 
life and spirit of language. Landor. 

Every great and corniaanding movement in 
the annals of the world is the triumijh of 
enthusiasm Enu) son. 

Every great and original writer, in proportion 
as he is great or original, must himself create 
the taste by winch he is to be relished 

»Ih. 

Every great book is an action, and every great 
action IS a book LuHuf 
15 Every great genius has a special vocation, 
and when he has fulEUed it, ne is no longer 
needed Goel/ii. 

Every great man is unique. Emerson 

Every great mind seeks to labour for eternity. 
All men are captivated by immediate advan¬ 
tages ’ great minds alone are excited by the 
prospect of distant good. Sdnlhr 

Every great poem is in itself limited by neces- 
siW, but m its suggestions unlimited and 
infinite. Lon ifcHow 

Every great reform which has been effected 
has consisted, not in doing something new, 
but m undoing soinetlung old Buckle. 

20 Every great writer is a writer of history, let 
him treat on almost what subject he may. 
He carries with him for thousands of years 
a portion of his times, and, indeed, it only 
his own effigy were there, it would be 
greatly more than a fragment of lus cen¬ 
tury, Lamlor 

Every healthy effort is directed from the m- 
ward to the outward world. Goethe. 

Every heart knows its own bitterness. Pr 

Every hero becomes a bore at last. Emerwu 

Every heroic act measures itself by its con¬ 
tempt of some external good; but it finds 
its own success at last, and then the prudent 
also extol, h t.u t son. 

25 Every honest miller has a golden thumb. 
Pr. 

Every hour has its end. Scott. 

Every house is budded by some man ; but he 
that built all things is God. St. Paul, 


Every Human being is intended to have a 
character of his own, to be what no other is, 
to do what no other can, Cbanning 
Every human feeling is greater and larger 
than the exciting cause--a proof, I think, 
that man is designed for a higher state of 
existence. L oL r id tie 

Every idea must have a visible unfolding. 80 
I’ntor Hugo 

I Every idle woi d that men shall speak, they 
I shall give account thereof m the day of judg¬ 
ment. hsns 

I Every inch a king Lear^ iv 6 . 

I Every mch of joy has an ell of annoy. Sc Pr 
Every individual colour makes on men an im¬ 
pression of its own, and thereby reveals its 
nature to the eye as well as the mind. Goethe 
Every individual nature has its own beauty. 35 
/' met son. 

Every inordinate cup is unbless'd, and the in¬ 
gredient is a devil. Otkello, u 3 
Every joy that comes to us is only to strengthen 
us for some greater labour that is to succeed, 
j luchte 

Every knave is a thorough knave, and a 
thorough knave is a knave thoughout. Bp 
Bi>i,lIi y 

Every light has its shadow. Pr 
Every little fish expects to become a whale. 40 
Dan Pr 

Every little helps. Pr. 

Every Uttle helps, as the sow said when she 
snapt at a gnat. Dan Pr 
Every loving woman is a priestess of the past. 

. / micl 

Every man alone is sincere , at the entrance of 
a second person, hypocrisy begins. Pnu rson 
Every man as an individual is secondary to 45 
what he is as a worker for the progress of 
his kmd and the glory of the gift allotted to 
him. S ted man 

Every man can build a chapel in his breast, 
himself the priest, his heart the sacrifice, 
and the earth he treads on the altar. 

A I em I / ay lor. 

Every man can guide an lU wife but him that 
has her Sc. Pi. 

Every man carries an enemy in his own bosom. 
Dan. Pr, 

Every man carries within him a potential mad¬ 
man. Lailyle. 

Every man deems that he has precisely the 50 
trials and temptations which are the hardest 
to bear; but they are so because they are 
the very ones he needs Jian Paul 
Every man desires to live long, but no man 
would be old. Swift. 

Every man feels instinctively that all the 
beautiful sentiments in the world weigh less 
than a single lovely action. Limn ll 
Every man has a bag hanging before him in 
which he puts his neighbour’s faults, and 
another benind him m which he stows his 
own Cor-jolanus. 11 i 

Every man has a ^oose that lays golden eggs, 
if he only knew it. Amer. Pi. 

Every man has at times in his mind the ideal 
of what he should be, but is not. In all men 
that really seek to improve, it is beUer than 
the actual character. Theo. Parker, 



EVERY MAN 


Every man hath business and desire, / Such as 

it IS. Ham , 1 5 

Every man has his fault, and honesty is his. 
Fimon of Athin\, lu. i 

Every man has his lot, and the wide world 
before him. Pan Pr. 

Every man has his own style, just as he has 
his own nose Lesstng 
5 Every man has his weak side. Pr 

Every man has in himself a continent of undis¬ 
covered character. Happy is he who acts the 
Columbus to hts own soul Sir J S/ip/tirn 
Every man has just as much vanity as he 
wants understanding. J'ogr 
Every man hath a good and a bad angel 
attending on him in paiticular all his life 
long. Pnfon 

Every man, however good lie may be, has a 
still better man dwelling in him which is 

{ iroperly himself, but to v/lioui uevertlieless 
le IS often unfaithful. It is to this interior 
and less unstable being that we should attach 
ourselves, not to the changeable every-day 
man. //’ ?' Ihimbohit 

10 Every man in hia lifetime needs to thank his 
faults, hiiiiison 

Every man is an impossibdity until he is born ; 
everything impossible till we see it a success. 

h met 'ion 

Every man is a quotation from all his ancestors. 

/' met 

Every man is a rascal as soon as he is sick. 

Ji)/in!tO)i 

Every man is exceptional. Pmerson. 

15 Every man is liis own greatest dupe. A. B. 

Wcoli 

Every man is not so much a workman in the 
world as he is a suggestion of that he should 
be. Men walk as prophecies of the next 
age Lm,>\on ' 

Every man is the architect of Ins own fortune. 
SaUu<it 

Every man must carry his own sack to the ' 
mill, Ihm. I'r. | 

Every man must in a measure be alone in the ' 
world. No heait was ever cast in the same | 
mould as that which we bear withui us 
Bei ne 

2C Every man of sound brain whom you meet 
knows something worth knowing better than 
yourself. Pulmrr 1 vtion 
Every man ought to have his opportunity to 
conquer the world for himself, limenon 
Every man rcioices twice when he has a 
partner of his loy. Je>eniy 1 tor. 

Every man seeks the truth, but God only 
knows who has found it. < hnln fieU 
Every man shall bear his own burden St Paul. 
25 Every man shall kiss his lips that giveth a 
rignt answer. B.bte 

Every man should study conciseness in speak¬ 
ing ; it is a sign of ignorance not to know 
that long speeches though they may please 
the speaker, are tne torture of the hearer 

Ft It ham 

Every man stamps his value on himself 7'he 
price we challenge for ourselves is given us. 

.Si hitler. 

Every man takes care that his neighbour 
shall not cheat him. Emcr son. 


92 1 EVERY NEWLY 


Every man acts truly so long as he acts his 
nature, or some way makes good the facul¬ 
ties in himself. Sir I. Browne 
Every man turns his dreams mto realities as 30 
far as h. can. Man is cold as ice to the truth, 
but as fire to falsehood La lumtauie. 

Every man who observes vigilantly and re¬ 
solves steadfastly grows unconsciously into 
a genius. Buhver J ytton 
Every man who strikes blows for power, for 
influence, for institutions, for the right, must 
be just as good an anvil as he is a hammer. 

/ (t Holland 

Every man who would do anything well must 
come to us from a higher ground. Enter son 
Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence 
passed in his favour as the sentence of dis¬ 
cernment. Johnson. 

Every man, within that inconsiderable figfure 35 
of his, contains a whole spii it-kingdom 
and reflex of the All, and, though to the 
eye but some six standard feet in size, 
reaches downwards and upwards, unsur- 
veyable, fading into the regions of immensity 
and eternity. ( atlyle. 

Every man without passions has within him 
no principle of action nor motive to act. 
Heh'ftius. 

Every man s blind m his am cause. Sc Pr 
Every man’s destiny is in his own hands 

Sydney Sm th 

Eveiy man’s follies are the caricature resem¬ 
blances of his wisdom. / Stitt ni^. 

Every man’s life lies within the present. Mar- fO 

rii\ Ina i/ii<: 

Evciy man s man has a man, and that gar’d 
the Tarve (a 1 )t)u<,l is C astic) fa . Sc I r 
Every man's own reason is his best CBdipus. 

S/» 1 homas Browne 

Rveiy man’s powers have relation to some 
kind of work, and wherever he finds that 
kind of work which he can do best, he finds 
that by which he can best build up or make 
his manhood. J (, Ho land 
Every man’s reason is eveiy man’s oracle. 
/’-ohnrhr okr. 

Every moment as it passes, is of infinite 46 
value, for it is the representative of a whole 
eternity Goet/u. 

Every moment instructs, and every object, for 
wisdom IS infused into every form. It has 
been poured into us as blood, it convulsed 
us as pain; it slid into us as pleasure. Burner- 

son 

Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is only a 
new labour to a tired digestion. South 
Every mortal longs for his parade-place , would 
still wish, at banquets, to be master of some 
seat or other wherein to overtop this or that 
plucked goose of the neighbourhood. Carlyle. 
Every movement in the skies or upon the earth 
proclaims to us that the universe is under 
government. Draper. 

Every natural action is gracefuL Emerson. 60 
Every natural fact is a symbol of some spiritual 
fact Emerson 

Every newly discovered truth Judges the world, 
separates the good from the evil, and calls 
on faithful souls to make sure their election. 
Julia IP' Howe- 
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EVERY SHADOW 


Every new opinion, at its starting, is pre¬ 
cisely m a minority of one. L arlyie. 

Every noble crown is and on earth will ever 
be, a crown of thorns. Cailyb'. 

Every noble li.'e leaves the fibre of it inter¬ 
woven for evei iii the work of the world. 

R uskt'i. 

Every noble work is at first impossible Carlyle. 

5 Every novel is a debtor to Homer. / nut son. 
Every offence is not a hate at first. Mer. of 

I >« , IV. I. 

Every one believes in his youth that the world 
really began with him, and that all merely ' 
exists for his sake. Got the 
Every one bows to the bush that bields 
(protects) him, <.e , p lys couit to him th.it doc 
so. .St. Pr. 

Every one can master a grief but he that has 
it. Much Aiio, 111 2 

10 Every one complains of his memory, no one of 
his judgment. La home. 

Every one draws the water to his own mill P*. 
Every one excels m something in which another 
fails. Pub Sy>. 

Every one fault seeming monstrous till his 
fellow-iault came to match it. You J.'ke ■ 

//, 111 2 I 

Every one finds sui sweet and repentance i 
bitter. Jhin Pr. j 

15 Every one for himself and God for us all. Pr. j 
Every one has a tiial of his own my wife is I 
mine Happy is he who has no other, hay- [ 
o/ J'lttacui. I 

Every one is a preacher under the gallows. 
Pul. Pr, 

Every one is as God made him, and often a 
great deal woi se t irvanh i 
Every one is his own worst enemy, ^chrfo. 

20 Every one is judge of what a man seems, no 
one of what a man is. .SchtheK 
Every one is poorer in proportion as he has 
more wants, and counts not what he has, 
but wishes only what he has not. Mau/ius 
Every one is well or ill at ease according as 
he finds himself Moniais^ne 
Every one knows best where his shoe pinches 
him. Pr. 

Every one knows better than he practises, and 
recognises a better law than he obeys 
Ltoude. 

£5 Every one knows good counsel except him who 
needs it Ger Pt, 

Every one of us believes in his heart, or would 
like to have others believe, that he is some¬ 
thing which he is not. / hac/atay. 

Every one of us shall give account of himself 
to God. R.hle. 

Every one rakes the fire under lus own pot. 
Van. Pr. 

Every one regards his duty as a troublesome 
master from whom lie would like to be free. 
La Roche 

80 Every one should sweep before his own door. 
Pr. 

Every one sings as he has the gift, and marries 
as he has the luck. Port. Pr. 

Eve>y one that asketh receiveth: and he that 
sceketh findeth; and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened. Jesus. 


Every one that docth evil hateth the light. 

.S i John 

Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice. Jesus. 

Every one thinks his own burden the heaviest. 35 

Every on^ who is able to administer what be 
has has enough, 

Every one would be wise no one will become 
so. Leuchlrrsirl), n. 

Every one would rather believe than exercise 
his own judgment, hen 
Every opinion reacts on him who utters it 
1 mer\on. 

Every other master is known by what he 40 
utters , the master of style commends him¬ 
self to me by what he wisely passes over in 
silence. h< huh r. 

Every painter ought to paint wha^- he himself 
loves. Ku\ktn. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the 
countenance, and is apt to discover itself in 
some feature or other Aiuttson 
Every people has its prophet. Arao Pr. 

Every peiiod of life has it-, peculiar preuidices. 
Whoever saw old age that did not applaud the 
past and condemn the iiresent t Montais^ne 
Every period of life has its peculiar tempta-45 
lions and clangers. / l!aivr\ 

Every period of life is obliged to borrow its 
happiness from the time to come loon^i n 
r very person who manages another is a hypo¬ 
crite J hacker ay. 

Every petition to God is a piecept to man. 
jerewy ! ay lor 

Every place is safe to him who lives with 
justice. Lfiti It lus 

Every pleasure pre supposes some sort of 60 
activity hcho/ennaue> 

Every poet, be his outward lot what it may, 
fiiKis himself horn in the niulst of prose; he 
has to struggle from the littleness and ob¬ 
struction of an actual world into the free¬ 
dom and infinitude of an ideal ( atlyle. 

Eveiy power of both heaven and earth is 
friendly to a noble and courageous activity 
J. hurtoui^hs 

Every production of genius must be the pro¬ 
duction of enthusiasm Di^>aelt 
Every race has its own habitat A'nox 
Every reader reads hunself out of the book 65 
that he reads, tn'i toe 

Every real master of speaking or writing uses 
his personality as lie would any other service¬ 
able material, lloums 

Every real need is appeased and every vice 
stimulated by satisfaction. . \ntiel. 

Every rightly constituted mind ought to re¬ 
joice not so much iii knowing an^hing 
clearly, as in feeling that there is infinitely 
more which it cannot know. RusKtn. 

Every lose has its thorn. Pr 
Every scripture is to be interpreted by the 60 
same spirit which gave it forth. Quoted by 
Emerson 

Every sect, as far as reason will help it, gladly 
uses it, when it fails them, they cry out 
it is matter of faith, and above reason. 
Locke. 

Every shadow points to the sun. Emetson. 



EVERY SHIP 
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EVERY TRANSITION 


Every ship is a. roinantic object except that 
we sail m. hmerson. 

Every shoe fits not every foot. Pr. 



Every soo (sow) to its ain trough. .Sr. /V 
5 Eveiy species of activity is met by a negation. 

Got tin . 

Every spirit builds itself a house, and beyond 
its house a world, and beyond its world a 
heaven. Ewe? son. 

Every spirit makes its house, but afterwards 
the house confines the spirit. Emenon. 

Every step of life shows how much caution is 
requiretf. Goethe. 

Every step of progress which the world has 
made has been from scaffold to scaffold and 
from stake to stake. U emit ll Pht/li^i 
10 Every Stoic was a Stoic, but in Christendom 
where is the Christian ? Emerson. 

Every style formed elaborately on any model 
must be affected and strait-laced. WhiJ'pU 

Every subject’s duty is the king’s, but every 
subject’s soul is his own. JUn /', iv i. 

Every tear of sorrow sown by the righteous 
springs up a pearl. Matt hi lu Jhnry. 

Everything a man parts with is the cost of 
something. Everything he receives is the 
compensation of something. J. (j /lot,ami 
15 Everything calls for mterest, only it must be 
an interest divested of self-mterest and sin¬ 
cere. De^jaj il/fii. 

Everything comes if a man will only wait. 
/list at ll. 

Everything;, even piety, is dangerous in a man 
without judgment. Stanislaus. 

Everything good in a man thrives best when 
properly recognised. J G. Holland. 

Everything good in man leans on what is 
higher. E me non 

20 Everything good is on the highway. Emer¬ 
son. 

Everything great is not always good, but all 
good things aie great. Dtniodhtncs 

Everything holy is before what is unholy; 
guilt presupposes innocence, not the le- 
verse; angels, but not fallen ones, were 
created. Jean Paul. 

Everything in life, to be of value, must have a 
sequence. (,oithe. 

Everything in nature contains all the powers 
of nature Everything is made of one hidden 
stuff. Emerson. 

25 Everything in nature goes by law, and not by 
luck. 7 merson 

Everything in nature has a positive and a 
negative pole. Emerson. 

Everjrthin^; in nature is a puzzle until it finds 
its solution in man, who solves it in some 
way with God, and so completes the circle 
of creation. T. T. Mnnger. 

Everything in the world can be borne except 
a long succession of beautiful days. Goetht 

Everything in this world depends upon will. 
D Israeli. 

80 Everything in this world is a tangled yam; 
we taste nothing in its purity; we do not 
remain two moments in the same state. 
Rousseau. 

Eveiything is as y it Pr 


Ever 3 d:hing is beautiful, seen from the point 
of the intellect, but all is sour if seen as 
experience. Emei son. 

Everything is good as it comes from the hands 
of the Creator; everything degenerates in 
the hands of man. Rousseau 
Everything IS mere opinion. M. iurelius 
Everything is sold to skill and labour. Ilnme. 35 
Everything is sweetened by risk. A Smith. 
Everything is what it is, and not another 
thmg. LhshoJ' Pfidli r 

Eveiything is worth the money that can be 
got for It. 7'ah ‘>j'r. 

Eveiything looks easy that is practised to per¬ 
fection. God hi. 

Everything rises but to fall, and increases but 40 
to decay. Sad. 

Everything runs to excess; every good quality 
IS noxious if iinmixtd; and to carry the 
danger to the edge of rum, Nature causes 
each man’s peculiarity to superabound. 
Emerson 

Everything springs into being and passes 
away accoramg to law, yet how fluctuating 
IS the lot that presides over the life which is 
to us so priceless. (., 01.1 h . 

Eveiything that exceeds the bounds of mode¬ 
ration has an unstable foundation St n 
Everything tliathajipens, happens of necessity. 
Schopenhaui}. 

Everything that happens in this world is part 45 
of a great plan of God running thi ough all 
time. U'ard lu t\ lu i 

Everything that happens to us leaves some 
trace behind it, and everything insen¬ 
sibly contributes to make us what we are 
Goethe. 

Everything that is exquisite hides itself. J. 

j Roua 

I Eveiything that is popular deserves the atten- 
[ tion of the philosopher; although it may not 
be of any worth in itself, yet it characterises 
the people. Enn > son. 

Everything that looks to the future elevates 
human nature; for never is life so low as 
when occupied with the present. Eandor 
Everything that tends to emancipate us from 60 
external restraint without adding to our own 
power of self-government is mischievous. 
troeinc. 

Everything unnatural is imperfect. Na/>oli on. 
Everything useful to the life of man arises 
from the ground, but few things arise m 
that condition which is requisite to render 
them useful Hume 

Every thought that arises in the mind, in its 
rising aims to pass out of the mind into 
act, just as every plant, in the moment 
of generation, struggles up to the hght 
1 mi rson. 

Every thought was once a poem. Emerson (’) 
Every thought which genius and piety throw 55 
into the world alters the woild. Emerson 
Every time a man smiles, much more when he 
laughs, it adds something to his fragment of 
life. Sterne 

Every time you forgive a man you weaken 
him and strengthen yourself. Amer. Pr 
Every transition is a crisis, and a crisis pre¬ 
supposes sickness. Goethe. 



EVERY TRAVELLER 
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EXAGGERATION 


Every traveller has a home of his own. and he 
learns to appreciate it the more from his 
wandering. Jhi Arns. 

Every tree that bnngeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down and cast into the fire, /a us 
Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. A/eas 
/or Ml , IV 2 

Every tub must stand on its own bottom. Pr 
6 Every unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have 
become untrue to my resolutions. A an Pu'il. 
Every unpunished murder takes away some¬ 
thing from the security of every man’s life. 
Dan. ll'il'sfif 

Every vicious habit and chronic disease com¬ 
municates itself by descent, and by purity 
of birth the entire system of the human body 
and soul may be gradually elevated, or by 
recklessness of birth degraded, until there 
shall be as much difference between the well- 
bred and ill-bred human creature (whatever 
pains be taken with their education) as be¬ 
tween a wolf-hound and the vilest mongrel 
cur. Ku^Kin 

Every violation of truth is a stab at the health 
of society /' mr? \o>t 

Every wanton and causeless restraint of the 
will of the subject, whether practised by a 
nionarch, a nobility, or a popular assembly, 
is a degree of tyraimy. PMcA stom. 

10 Everywhere I am hindered of meeting God in 
my brother, because he has shut his own 
temple doors, and recites fables mereW of 
his brother’s or his brother’s brother's God 
/ met 

Everywhere in life the true question is, not 
what we gam, but what we do; so also m 
intellectual matters it is not what we re¬ 
ceive, but what we are made to give, that 
chiefly contents and profits us Carlyle. 
Everywhere the formed world is the only 
habitable one. Carlyle 

Everywhere the human soul stands between 
a hemisphere of light and another of daik- 
ness ; on the confines of two everlasting, 
hostile empires. Necessity and Free Will. 

C arlylt 

Everywhere the individual seeks to show him¬ 
self off to advantage, and nowhere honestly 
endeavours to make himself subservient to 
the whole Cocihe. 

15 Every white will have its black, / And every 
sweet its sour. T Deny. 

Every why hath a wherefore. Com. p/E rrors, 
ii 2 . 

Every wise woman buildeth her house, but 
the foolish plucketh it down with her hands. 

Bible. 

Every word was once a poem. Emerson. 
Every worm beneath the moon / Draws dif¬ 
ferent threads, and late and soon / Spins, 
toiling out his own cocoon. / ennyson. 

20 Every youth, from the king’s son downwards, 
should learn to do something finely ana 
thoroughly with his hand. Kuskm, 

E vestigio— Instantly 

Evil and good are everywhere, like shadow 
and substance; (for men) inseparable, yet 
not hostile, only opposed. Carlyle. 

Evil, be thou my good. Milton. 

Evil comes to us by ells and goes away by 
inches. Pr. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners. 25 

Pr. 

Evil events from evil causes spring. Aris- 
tophanei. 

Evil IS a far more cunning and persevering 
propagandist than good, for it has no inward 
stren^h, and is driven to seek countenance 
and sympathy Eonu ll 

Evil is generally committed under the hope of 
some advantage the pursuit of virtue seldom 
obtains. B A’, llaydon 

Evil IS merely privative, not absolute; it 
is like cold, which is the privation of heat. 
AH evil IS so much death or nonentity 
Emerson. 

Evil IS wrought by want of thought / As well 30 
as want of heart. 1 llooj. 

Evil, like a rolling stone upon a mountain-top, / 

A child may first impel, a giant cannot stop. 

J rctiL h 

Evil men understand not judgment, but they 
that seek tlic Lord understand all things, 

Biblt 

Evil news rides post, while good news bates. 
Milton. 

Evil often triumphs, but never conquers. J 

Rpux 

Evil, what we call evil, must ever exist while 35 
man exists; evil, in the widest sense we can 
give it, is precisely the dark, disordered 
material out of which man’s freewill has to 
create an edifice of order and good. Ever 
must pain urge us to labour; and only 
in free effort can any blessedness be ima¬ 
gined for us. L at I Ic 

Evils can never pass away; for there must 
always remain somethmg which is antago¬ 
nistic to good Plat ' 

Evils that take leave, / On their depar¬ 
ture most of all show evil. Kmsr John 
ill 4 . 

Evolare rus ex urbe tanquam ex vincuhs— 
fly from the town into the country, as thougli 
from bonds, f u 

Ewig jung zu bleiben / 1st, wie Dichter 
schreiben / Hochstes Lebensgut; / Willst 
du es erwerben / Musst dii fruhe sterben— 
'J'o rontuiue eletnallj young is, as pods write, 
the highest bliss of lift , wnuldst thou attain to 
It, thou must die young. Riukert. 

Ewig zu sein in jedem Momente—To be eternal 40 
at every moment. ISchleiei mat her. 

Ex abrupto—Without preparation. 

Ex abundante cautela— From excessive pre¬ 
caution. L. 

Ex abusu non argfuitur ad usum—There is no 
aiguing from the abuse of a thing against the 
use of It. L. 

Ex abusu non argrumentum ad desuetudinem 
—The abu.se of a thing is no argument for its 
discontinuance. L. 

Exact justice is commonly more merciful in 46 
the long run than pity, for it tends to foster 
m men those stronger qualities which make 
them good citizens. 1 onvtll. 

Ex aequo - lly right. 

Ex aequo et bono—In justice and equity. 

Exaggeration is a blood relation to falsehood. 
ll. Ballou. 

Exaggeration is to paint a snake and •dd 
legs. Chinese Pr. 
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EX HYPOTHESl 


Examine the religious principles which have, 
in fact, prevailed m the world. You will 
scarcely be persuaded that they are any¬ 
thing but SICK men’s dreams Hume. 

Examine your soul and its emotions, and 
thoughts will be to you so many glorious 
revelations of the Godhead. Noutiss.m 

Example acquires tenfold authority when it 
speaks from the grave. //' PLilhpi. 

Example has more followers than reason. 
Bovte 

5 Example is a hazardous lure ; where the wasp 
gets thi ough, the gn.it sticks. La lumtamr 

Example is more efficacious than precept. 
Johnson. 

Example IS more forcible than precept People 
look at me six days in the week, to see what 
I mean on the seventh c>, //. 

Example is the school of mankind, and they 
Will learn at no other Bu>Le 

Examples of rare intelligence, yet more rarely 
cultivated, are not lights kindled for a 
moment, they live on here in their good 
deeds, and in their venerated memories. 

10 Examples would indeed be excellent things, 
were not people so modest that none will set 
them, and so vain that none will follow tliem. 
Hare 

Ex ammo— Fiom the soul; heartily 

Ex aperto—OjKiilN 

Ex auribus cognoscitur asinus—An ass is known 
by his c.irs. Pr 

Ex cathedra- T lom thr rh'ur; with .uithority. 

15 Excellence is never granted to man but as the 
reward of labour. Su Jos Keynold^. 

Excellent wretch ' Perdition c.itth my soul, / 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee 
not, / Chaos is come again. Othello^ in 3 

Excelsior—Still lughti. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone, but if it die it 
bnngeth forth much fruit. Jesu%. 

Except by mastership and servantship, there 
is no conceivable deliverance from tyranny 
and slavery. C nrlyU. 

20 Except I be by Silvia in the night, / There is 
no music in the nightingale. Ixvo Gent, of \ 
/ er , in i. 

Except in knowing what it has to do and how 
to do it, the soul cannot resolve the riddle 
of its destiny. I d. 

Except in obedience to the heaven-chosen is 
freedom not so much as conceivable. ( at ivle. 

Except pain of body and remorse of conscience, 
all our evils are imaginary, Rousseau. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it; except the 1 .ord keep 
the city, the watchman waketb in vain. 
Bible. 

25 Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, hsns. 

Exceptio probat regulam—The exception proves 
the lule. 

Exceptis excipiendis—Tlie requisite exceptions 
being made 

Excepto quod non simul esses caetera laetus— 
hLxeept that >ou were not with ir-e iii other 
respects I was happy. 


! Excerpta—Extiacts. L. 

Excess generally causes reaction, and pro- 80 
duces a change 111 the opposite direction, 
whether it be in the seasons, or in indi¬ 
viduals, or in governments. Plato. 

Excess in apparel is costly folly. The very 
trimming of the vain world would clothe all 
the naked ones H m Penn 
Excess of wealth is cause of covetousness. 
AIarlo7v^ 

Excessit ex ephebis—He has come to the age of 
manhood J er. 

Excessive distrust is not less hurtful than its 
opposite Most men become useless to him 
I who is unwilling to risk being deceived. 

/ 'auvenarrvfs 

Excitari, non hebescere — To be spirited, not 35 
sluggish M 

Exclusa opes omnes— All hoiic is gone. Plant 
Ex commodo T.eisuiclY 
Ex concesso— Admittfdly. 

Ex confesso— Confessedly. 

Ex ciina—Out of com t 40 

Excusing of a fault / Doth make the fault 
worse by the excuse kitr John iv ^ 

Ex debito justiti.*®— 1 10 m wlmt is due to justice , 
from a icgaid to |U-.lii e 
Ex delicto From tlie t rune 
Ex desuetudme amittuntur privilegia—Rights 
.ire forfeited h> disuse L 

Ex dmturnitate temporis omnia praesumuntur 45 
esse solemniter acta— Everything estuhlished 
for .1 lengtli of tunc is presumed to have lieen 
done in due form L 
Exeat— Let him depart 

Exegi monumentum acre perennius—I liave 
ri ircd a memorud of myself more duialde than 
brass Hor. 

Exempli gratia— By w'ay of example. 

Exemplo plus quam ratione vivimus—Wc live 
iiioie by ex.imple tfuin leasoil. 

Exemplumque Dei quisque est in imagine 50 
parva— Isacdi nuin is the copy of his God in 
small Mantl. 

Exercise is labour without weariness. John¬ 
son. 

Exercise the muscles well, but spare the 
nerves always. Schopenhauer. 

Exercitatio optimus est inagister—Practice is 
the best master Pr 

Exercitatio potest omnia— Perseverance con* 
quers all UifTiculties. 

Exeunt omnes—All retire. 55 

Ex facie—Evidently. 

Ex factis non ex dictis amici pensandi— Friends 
arc to l)c estimated from deeds, not words 
Lnt. 

Ex facto jus oritur—The law arises out of the 
fact, /.e., it cannot till then be put in force. 

Ex fide fortis—Strong from faith. M. 

Ex funio dare lucem—To give light from smoke 66 
M. 

Ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum / Extollit, 
quoties volmt fortuna jocari—As oft as Fortune 
IS in a freakish mood, she raises men from a 
Immble station to the imposing summit of things. 
Juv 

Ex hvpothesi—Hypothetically 
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Exigite ut mores teneros ceu pollice ducat, f 
Ut SI quis cera vultum facit —Require him .is 
with his timmh Id inuuld their youthful mouils, 
just as one fashions a face with plastic wax. 
Juv. 

Exlgrui numero, sed hello vivida virtus—Fcw 
in nuiuhei, yet then valour aident for war. 

/ irg. 

Exitruum est ad lefrem bonum esse —It is hut .i 
sni ill niritlt'r to lie good in the eye of the law 
only. Sen. 

Exile is terrible to those who have, as it were, 
a circumscribed habitation , but not to those 
who look upon the whole globe as one city. 

C 

5 Exilioque donios et dulcia hmina mutant / 
Atque alio patriam quaerunt sub sole jacen- 
tein — Ihey exihmue their home and swt et 
thresholds for e\ile and sccl. undei anothei sun 
aiiothd home-. I m;. 

Ex improviso— Uiu \p( ctcdly. 

Fxmdustiia—Ihnpo il\. 

Ex inimico cogita posse fieri amicum—I’liink 
th it you may make a fiictid of an iinmy. 
Sen. 

Ex integro—Anew'; .aftesh. 

10 Ex mtcrvallo — At soim di t.ance. 

Existence is not to be measured by mere dura¬ 
tion ( di/rt/ 

Exitio est avichum mare nnutis The greedy 
se.a IS dt stiiu tion to the s id .i , 

Ex mails eligere minima-- Oi esils to choose the 
least C ic 

Ex mails moribus bonip leges natae sunt - 
hroin bad manners good laws h.ivc sprung. 
Coke, 

16 Ex mero motu—t )f one’s owm free w ill. 

Ex nihilo mini fit— Nothing produi es nothing. 

Ex officio —Hy virtue of his office. 

Ex opere operato —liy tlie i \ii rnal .art. 

Exonarc aliquis nostns ex ossibus ultor—An 
.i\i nger shall an .e* i it of mj hones. / its;. 

80 Ex otio plus negotii qnam ex negotio habemus 
—Our leisure gives us more to do than our 
Inn mess. 

Ex parte —Oih-skIkI. 

Ex pede Herculem —\V« ludge of the si/e of the 
St itue of Hi rculcs hy the foot. 

Expect injuries , for men are weak, and thou 
thyself doest such too often. Jean Paul 

Expediency is the science of exigencies. 

A ossutJi 

26 Expense of time is the most costly of all ex¬ 
penses. JI„cpnta\Cns 

Experience, a jewel that I have purchased at 
an infinite rate. Merry U iT/ev, n 2 . 

Experience converts us to ourselves when 
books fail us. W. />’. Alcott. 

Experience is a text to which reflection and 
knowledge supply the commentary. .Scho/n n- 
h alter. 

Experience is by industry achieved, / And 
perfected by swift course of time. Ju>o(ient. \ 
of I'er , I 3. 

80 *'Experience is the best teacher,” only the 
school-fees are heavy. Nej^< 1. O 

Experience is the grand spiritual doctor. 

(ar/f U. 

Experience is the mistress of fools. Pr. 

4* 


Experience is the only genuine knowledge. 

LwOi the 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other, and scarce in that, for it 
is true we may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct Ben. Brankhn 
Experience makes even fools wise. Pr. 35 

Experience makes us see a wonderful dif¬ 
ference between devotion and goodness. 
7’rtA. al 

Experience takes dreadfully high school- 
wages, but teaches as 110 other. Canj/i 
Experience tearhes us again and again that 
there is nothing men have less command 
over than their tongues 
Experience teacheth that resolution is a sole 
help in need C) 

Expel lence that is bought is good, if not too 40 
dear Pr 

Experience to most men is like the stern- 
lights of a ship, which illumine only the 
tiack it has passed. ( olerui^e 
Expenentia docet—Rxpciicni c teaches. Pr, 
Hxpeiimentum crucis - A dcci.ive experiment. 
Expel t men can execute, but learned men are 
more fit to judge and censure Ba^on 
Experto credite-15»*he,\ e one wJio lia.> had ex-'Ja 
p( ncni c / }>); 

Expertus metuit—lie who h.is li.id experience is 
.if laid Hot 

Expetuntur divitia* ad perficiendas voluptates 
Riches aie tovettd to mniLstcr to our plea- 
sines 

Explorant advei sa viros ; perque aspera duro / 
Nititur ad laudem virtus internta clivo-- 
AdMiMlN tries men, md mi me stiugghs after 
f.ime, icgaidless of the .idxcise heights. StL 
Jtal. 

Ex post facto—After the event. L. 

Expression alone can invest beauty with 50 
supreme and lasting command over the eye. 
y u\i ii. 

Expressio unius est exclusio alterius — The 
ii.iming of ont man is the exclusion of another L,. 
Ex professo - -As one wdio know s ; professedly. 

Ex quovis hgno non fit Mercunus—A Mercury 
is not to he made out of an> log Pr. 

Ex scintilla mcendium—From a spark a con- 
flagnation. Pr. 

Ex tempore—Off-h.and ; unpif meditated. 65 

Extended empire, like expanded gold, ex¬ 
changes solid strength for feeble splendour. 

Johnson. 

External manners of lament / Are merely 
shadows to the unseen grief / That swells 
with silence in the tortured soul. Rich II , 

IX. 1 

Exlmctus amabilis idem — He willYie belox'ed 
when he is dead (who was enxied when he w-as 
hxing) llor 

Extinguished theologians he about the cradle 
of every science, as the strangled snakes 
beside that of Hercules. /' «a ley. 

Extra ecclesiam nulla salus—Outside the Church 6b 
thcie IS no safety. 

Extra lutum pedes habes—You have got you* 
feet out of the mud. Pr. 

Extra muros—Beyond the walls. 

Extra telorum jactum—Beyond how-shot 
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Extrema gaudu iuctus occupat—Grief treads on 
tlie confiiics of j^Iadncss /’/ 

Extrema manus nondum operibus ejus impo- 
sita est -The finishuiy hand has not >ct been 
put to his works 

Extreme justice is often extreme injustice. 

Extremes beget extremes I'r 
5 Extreme m all things! hadst thou been be¬ 
twixt, / Thy throne had still been thine, or 
never been l>yron 

Extremes in nature equal ends produce; / In 
man they join to some mysterious use. 

Pof>e 

Extremes meet. Pr. 

Extremes, though contrary, have the like 
effects , extreme heat mortifies, like extreme 
cold, extreme love bi eeds satiety as well 
as extreme hatred, and too violent rigour 
tempts chastity as much as too much license 
t hn/>ntan. 

Extremis malis extrema remedia — Extreme 
rtinedies lor extreme oils. Pt. 

10 Extremity is the trier of spirits. Conol iv. i 

Exuerint sylvestrem animum, cultuque fre- 
quenti, / In quascunque voces artes, hand 
tarda sequentur —'llity lay aside then lustic 
ideas, and by lepeated instruction will adv.incc 
ap.ice into wlialcvu aits you m ly initiate them 
/ 

Ex umbra in solem—Out of the sh.ide into the 
sunshine I'r 

Ex ungue leoneni — Hit lion may l>c known by 

his cl.iw 

Ex uno disce onines -1' i oin one judge of all, 

15 Ex vita discedo, tanquam ex hospitio, non 
tanquain ex donio I dcpiri horn life ashom 
an inn, not .is fioiii a lionn. ( k 

Ex vitio alteniis sapiens emenda^ suum T*iom 
the faults of anolliei .i wise man will collect his 
own 

Ex vitulo bos fit f roll! a calf ,in ov grows 
up 

Ex vultibus hominum mores collu;ere To con- 
striK men's rli.ir icttis hy tluir looks 

Eyt* hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have enteied into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him. .S/ Paul. 

20 Eye Nature’s walks shoot folly as it flies, / 
And catch the manners living as they rise 
Pop, 

Eyes are better, on the whole, than telescopes 
or microscopes J-.m, / son 

Eyes bright, with many tears behind them 
Lailylc^ on his II i/i 

Eyes not down-dropp’d nor over-bright, but 
fed with the cleur-pointed flame of chastity 

y ennysOii 

Eyes / Of microscooic power, that could dis¬ 
cern / The population of a dewdrop J 

Mont!^onil ry. 

26 Eyes raised towards heaven are always beau¬ 
tiful, whatever they be. Joubi > t 

Eyes speak all languages; wait for no letter 
of introduction ; they ask no leave of age or 
rank, they respect neither poverty nor riches, 
neither learning, nor power, nor virtue, nor 
sex, but intrude and come again, and go 
through and through you in a moment of 
time limeii^on 


] 


Eyes will not see when the heart wishes them 
to be blind, desire conceals truth as dark¬ 
ness does the earth. Sen. 

Ez for war, I call it murder; / There you hev 
it plain and flat, i I don’t want to go no 
furder / Than my Testyment for that. 
Lmvell. 


P. 

Fa bene, e non guardare a chi—Do good, no 
iii.ittci to w'hom It. Pi 

Faber sm-p fortunm—The maker of his own for- 30 
tune Sail. 

Fabneando fabri fimus— We bee ome w orkmen by 
working Pi 

Fabula, nec sentis, tota jactaris in urbe—You 
aie tilt talk, though you don’t know it, of the 
whole town t d 

Faces are as legible as books, only they are 
read m much less time, and are much less 
likely to deceive us Lavat, i 

Faces are as paper money, for which, on de¬ 
mand, there frequently p* oves to be no gold 
m the cofier. J< G I la/Ionl 

Faces are but a gallery of portraits. Bacon 85 

Faces which have charmed us the most escape 
us the soonest. Ixott. 

Fac et excusa—Do it and so justify y^ourself. 

Facetiarum apud praepotentes in longum me- 
mona est h is K)n-> hefou nitn m Jiowtrfoiget 
tlic lost llity h ivi |)t,i 11 the suhjtLt of. Tac. 

Fach DeiKirtmi nt. ijCi. 

Facienda 1 lungs to ht done. 40 

Facies non omnibus una, / Nec diversa tamen; 
qualem decet esse sororuin— 1 lie fLarures w-ere 
not the same in tluan all, nor yit .irc they quite 
different, but sueh as we would expect in sisters. 
Gviii. 

Facies tua computat annos—Your faee* records 
j'onr .ige Ju7'. 

Facile est imperium in bonis—It is easy to rule* 
over the good Plant 

Facile est iiiventis addere—It is <.isy to add to 
ui iiiipiove on what has bt«n ahe.idyf invi nted 
Pr 

Facile largiri de alieno—Tt is easy to be generous 45 
witli wh.U is aiiothtr’s I’l. 

Facile omnes cum valemOs recta consilia / 
JEgrotis damns We r.m all, win ii we are 
well, t.isily* give good advn e to the sit k. Ter. 

Facile pnneeps -'Ihe .ulmilled ehief, with ease 
at tlie ttip 

Facilis descensus Averno est, / Nodes atque 
dies patet atri janua Ditis , / Sed revocare 
gradum superasque evadere ad auras, / Hoc 
opus, hic labor est 'Ihe desci nt to hell is 
easy, night and day the gate of gloomy Dis 
••tands open , but to retrace your steps and escape 
to the upper air, this is a work, this is a toil. 

/ /.X- 

Facihus crescit quam inchoatur dignitas—It 
is more easy to obtain an accession of dignity 
than to acquire it in the first instance. Laher. 

Facilius sit Nili caput invenire—It would be 50 
easier to discover the source of the Nile. Old 
Pr. 
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Facinus audax incipit, / Qui cum opulento 
pauper homme coepit rem habere aut nego* 
tium— 'J’he poor luau who enters into partnership 
with a rich makes a risky venturo. Plant. 
Facinus majons aboUae — A crime of a very deep 
dye (/// one committed hy a man who wears the 
garb of a philosopher). Jini. 

Facinus quos mquinat aequat— 7'hose whom Ruilt 
stains It ccjiials, / ^ , it ]Mits on even ti rms. Lucan. 
Facit indigrnatio versuin— Indignation gives in¬ 
spiration to verse 

Facito aliquid opens, ut semper te diabolus 
mveniat occupatum— Keep doing something, 
so th It the de\il may always find you occupied. 

S t Ji’} ouie. j 

Faciunt nas intelliRendo, ut nihil intelligant— 
They arc so knowing that they know nothing. 

7 c* 

Facon de parler— \ manner of speaking Pr 
Facsimile An engraved resemhlance of a mans 
h.aiulvviiiing , an exact copy of anytlimg (/// do 
the like) 

Facta caaam , sed eruiit qui me finxisse loquan- 
tur -I am about to sing of farts, but some will ] 
say 1 have invt nted tlu m ( h'uf. 

Facta ejus cum du'tis discrepant—TTis aciioub 
do not hainioniso with his wouU Cn 
Facta, non verba— l)e< ds not wonh 
Fact is better than fiction, if only we could 
gfet it pure. J.ni, / .v.w 

Farts are apt to alaim us more than the most 
dangerous principles ///;. u v 
Facts aie chiels that winna ding, / And downa 
be dispttted. A’wms 
I*"’ Facts arc stubborn things J.e Sage 

Facts are to the mind the same thing as food 
to the body. J'h7Ki 

Facts—historical facts, still more biographical 
—are saci ed hierograms, for which the fewest 
have the key Catlylc 

Factis igiioscite iiostns / Si scelus ingeiiio 
scitis abesse meo - 1 orgi\< wh it I have dom , 
since }ou know all t ,il intention was. fai fiom 
me t h'ui 

Factotum —A nmn of all work (/ / do everything) 
20 Facf 11111 abrt, mouumenta maiient— The emit 
is .in afT.ur of the p i*-! , the mciiioiial of it is blill 
with us ih'tj 

Factum est— It is done 

Factum est illud , fieri infectum non potest—It 
is done and c.innot be undone Plant 
Fader og Moder ere gode, end ei Gud bedre— 
Fathei and mother aic kind, but (lod is kinder. 
Dan Pi 

Faex populi— The dicg. of the people 
25 Fagerlied udenTiigt, Rose uden Hugt —Beauty 
without Mituc IS .1 lose witliout scent. Dan Pt. 
Fahigkeiten werden vorausgesetzt; sie sollen 
zu Fertigkeiten werden— Ca}).icities are pie- 
snpposed . they are meant to develop into cap.a- 
bihties, or skilled dexteiities. iwoethe 
Failures are with heroic minds the stepping- 
stones to success. Hall burton 
Fain would I, but I dare not; I dare, and yet 
1 may not; /1 may, although I care not, for 
pleasure when I play not. Palcgh. 

** Fain would I climb, but that I fear a fall ’* 
Raleigh on a fan” gla\s, to which Queen 
Elizabeth adde I, “If thy heart fail thee,^ then 
why climb at all?” 


Faineant—Do nothing. Fr. 80 

Faint heart never won fair lady Pr. 

Faint not, the miles to heaven are but few 
and short, A urherford. 

Fair and softly goes far in a day. Pr. 

Fair enough, if good enough. Pr 
Fair fa’ guid drink, for it gars (makes) folk 35 
speak as they think Si . Pr 
Fair fa’ your honest, sonsie face, / Great chief¬ 
tain o’ the puddin' race • / Abune them a’ ye 
tak’ your place, / Paunch, tripe, or thairm , / 
Weel are ye wordy o’ a grace / As lang’s 
my airm. Jittms to a Hag^n 
Fair flowers don’t remain lying by the high¬ 
way. (.jcr, Pr 

Fair folk are aye fusionless (pithless). .9i: Pr. 
Fair is not fair, but that w hich pleaseth Pr 
Fair maidens wear nae purses (the lads always40 
mg then shnn ) .S(. Pt 

Fair play’s a jewel. Pr 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, / 
And beauty draws us with a smgle hair 

Po/'O 

Fair words butter no parsnips Pr 
Faire bonne mine a mauvaise j'eu -To put a 
goo<l face on the malttr hi 
Faire le chieii couchant—Tt> play the spaniel, to45 
(iingc hr 

Fane le diable a quatie—I'o play the devil oi 
d< lice hr 

Faire le pendant—To be the fellow hi. 

Faire mon devoir—'I'o do my duty Fr, 

Faire patte de velours—To coax (/// nitike a 
velvet pviw) hi. 

Faire prose sans le savoir—To speak prose 60 
without knowing it Molieit 
Faire sans dire— To at t w iihoiu talking hr. 
Faire un trou pour en boucher un autre - 'I'o 
make one hole in order to stop another l<r. 
Pt. 

Fairest of stars, last in the tram of night, / If 
better thou belong not to the dawn Milton 
Fais ce que dois, advieiine que pourra—Do 
your duly, come wh.at may^ hr Pr 
Fait accompli—A thing aheady done Fr 55 
Faith affirms many things respecting which 
the senses are silent, but nothing that they 
deny. Pasi ul 

Faith always implies the disbelief of a lesser 
fact in favour of a p:reater A little mind 
often sees the unbelief, without seeing the 
belief, of large ones Uolnn v 
Faith and joy are the ascensive forces of song. 
Stedniau 

Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of death, / 
To break the shock blind Nature cannot 
shun, / And lands thought smoothly on the 
farther shore J ’oung 

Faith builds a bridge from the old world to the 60 
next. 1 "nung 

Faith doth not lie dead in the breast, but 
is lovely and fruitful in bringing forth good 
works Ct anmer 

Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast, / To 
save dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 

Moore 

Faith has given man an inward willingness, a 
world of sfrengrth wherewith to front a world 
of difficulty. Carlyle. 
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Faith in a belie* than that which appears is 
no less required by art than rehjjton. John 
Sttfl 

Faith IS generally strongest in those whose 
charactei ni y be called weakest Mme de 

Sloe I 

Faith is letting down oiir nets into the iiiitraiis- 
larent deeps at the Divine command, not 
cnov/ing what we shall take huoer 

Faith IS like love; it does not admit of being 
forced SL'hJnnhuiur 

J Faith IS love taking the form of aspiiation. 

( /uinmn^ 

Faith IS lo/altyto some inspired teacher, some 
spiritual hero ( id.vk 

Faith IS net rssary to victory. Hazhlt. 

Faith IS nothing but spiritualised imagination, 

II ard Pm her 

Faith is nothing more than obedience. I'o’- 
tat re 

10 Faith is not reason’s labour, but repose. 
Voun" 

Faith IS not the beginning, but the end of all 
knowledge Cot tne 

Faith IS our largest manufacturer of good 
works, and wherever her furnaces are blown 
out, morality suflcis P trrll. 

Faith IS requii ed at thy hands, and a sincere 
life, not loitiness ol intellect or iiiq’ury 
into the deep mysteries of God. fho/nui a 

Faith IS taking God at His word. Fvans. 

15 Faith IS that courige in the heart which trusts 
for all good to God 1 ntnet. 

Faith IS the creator of the Godhead; not th.at 
it creates aiiytJung in the Divine Eternal 
Being, but that it creates that Being in us. 
Luther 

Faith IS the heroism of intellect. C. //. P.t^k- 

httut 

Faith IS the soul of religion, and works the 
body. ( ,'lton 

Faith loves to lean on Time’s destroying arm 

?j0 Faith makes us, and not we it; and faith makes j 
its own foriiih, Ltnerson. 

Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, / And 
looks to that alone , / Laughs at nnpossj- 
bilities, / And cues-“It shall be clone ' 
C. lFestr^ 

Faith opens a way for the understanding; 
unbelief closes it St J n^us tm 

Faith without works is like a bird without 
wings / P(a<,mont 

Faith’s abode Is mystery for evermore, / Its 
life, to worship anil adore, ^ And meekly bow 
beneath the rod, / When tlie day is daik 
and the burden sore. Dr, li-a/ttr Stnith. 

86 Faiths that are different in their roots, f 
Where the will is right and the heart is 
sound, / Aie much the same in their fiuits. 
J />’. Selkirk 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend Pth't 

Faithful found / Among the faitliless ; faithful 
only he. Milton 

Faithfulness and sincerity are the highest 
things. (. onfuttus 

Falla pouro, e hem, ter-te-hao por alguem— 
Sp'ak little and well* they will take juu for 
somebody. Port, P*’ 


Fallacia / Aha aliam trudit —One - 

anotlier (/// thrusts aside anolhci) 1 er. 

I Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourselves by 
1 taking words for things. LoJic 
I Fallcntis seiiuta vittse— 1 he pathw.iy of deceptive 
{ or unuolict d lift Hot 

' Fallit enim vitnim, specie virtutis et umbra, / 
Cum sit ti iste habitu, vultuque et veste seve- 
luin l‘oi \nt d<-( ci\( s iindti .in .ippeiiancc .ukI 
‘IikIow of MitiR wlicn It IS siilidiitd in manner 
and stvtre in counttnaiiic .ind diess Juv. 
Fallitur, egregio quisqiiis sub principe credit / 
Servilium Nunquain bbertas gratior extat / 
Quani sub icge pio —Wlio.o thinks ii sl.uciy 
to stive undti an < imneiit piin<< i^ niisl iKt n 
1 il 11 ty Ls never sw*"ele‘r tli.iii iiiulcr a pnnis king, 
t lau / 

Falls have their risings, wanmgs have their 35 

I rimes, / And despciate sorrows wait for 
letter times. Quat le ? 

Falsch ist das Gcschlecht der Menschen — 

I il t IS the i.iee of men \ihilii'*\ 

False as dicers’ oaths. Hatn , m. 4 . 

False by degrees and exquisitely wrong. Cnn- 

F ilsc face must hide what the false heart doth 
know. Math , 1 7 . 

False folk should hae mony witnesses Sc. 40 

False freends are waur than bitter enemies. 

I S. /V 

j False friends are like om shadow, close to us 
I while we walk m the sunshine, but leaving 
j us the instant we cross into the shade 

I False glory is the rock of vanity. La Btuvetc 
1 False modesty is the masterpiece of vanity 

j / a hruy, ft 

I False modesty is the most decent of all false- 45 
hood c hatft/of t 

! False shame is the parent of many crimes 
/ o 1 

Falsehood and death are synonymous Pan- 

ifOi 

Falsehood bordeis so closely upon tiuth, that 
I a wise man should not tiust himself too near 
[ the piecipice ('0 

Falsehood is cowardice; truth is courage 

//. Pullo’.. 

Falsehood is easy, truth is difHcult. George 
/ hot. ■■ 

Falsehood is folly. Hovi. 

' Falsehood is never so successful as when she 
I baits hei hook with truth. Lotion. 

Falsehood is our one enemy m this world. 

^ ttfiyh 

Falsehood is so much the more commendable, 

I by how much more it resembles truth, ancl 
I is the more pleasing the more it is doubtful 
[ .and possible. Let^'antes 

Falsehood is the devil’s daughter, and speaks 55 
her father’s tongue. Pan Pt. 

I Falsehood is the essence of all sin Carlyle. 
Falsehood, like poison, will generally be re- 
I lected when administered alone , but when 
blended with wholesome ingredients may be 
swallowed unperceived H 'haiely 
1 Falsehood, like the dry rot, flourishes the 
more m propot tion as av and light are ex¬ 
cluded. Whately. 
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Falso damnatl cnmine mortis—Condemned to 
die on a f.ilbc cli.ufic Vir^ 

Falsum in uno, falsiim in omni—Kalse in one 
tliiiii;, false 111 tvciytliiii^ 

Falsus honor juvat, et mendax lufamia terrrt / 
Quern msi mendosum et inedicandum—Un¬ 
deserved lionoiir deli:;hts, and lyiriK L.dnniny 
alarms no one bul linn who is full of falsehood 
and needs to be relornied JJot. 

Fama clainosa--A current scandal 
5 Fama crescit eundo—Kninoui t;iows as it goes 

I 7fi: 

Fama nihil est celerius—Nothing drrulates m-ne 

swiftly than scandal Lh'x 

Famap damna majora sunt, quam quai aestimari 
possint ' 1 be lo.s of rcpiit ition is gieatcr lb m 
( in be po sibly cstitnaP d J /.ms 
F ama; laboranti non facile siiccurntur—It is 
not ea ^ to lepan i damaged cbaiactci I'r 
Famam extendere factis. To csteml om's f mie 
by \ aliaiil b ats / ii •* 

10 Fame and censure with a tether / By fate are 
always linked together. .Srf/'A 
Fame at its best is but a poor compensa¬ 
tion foi all the ills of existence. lU/ \ 

(U’pliant 

Fame comes only when deserved, and then it 
IS as inevitable as destiny, for it is destiny. 

Lon'’fi tloiv 

Fame IS a fancied life m otheis’ breath 
I Of'l 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but little 
attention to the living, but bedizens the dead, 
furnishes out their funerals, and follows them 
to the grave ( olt<m 

16 Fame is a revenue payable only to our ghosts 
Maikenzu 

Fame is a shuttlecock If it be struck only at 
one end of a t oom, it will soon fall to the floor 
To keep it up, it must be struck at ]>oLh ends 

Jii/itiK 'H 

Fame is but the bieat i of the people, and that 
often unwholesome. Pr, 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Mu’on. 

Fame is not won on downy plumes nor under 
canopies Jhintc 

20 Fame is the advantage of being known by 
people of whom you yourself know nothing, 
and for whom you care as little. 

/auv. 

Fame is the breath of popular applause. Jlrr- 

riik. 

Fame is the perfume of noble deeds. Socrates, 
Fame is the rpui that the clear spirit doth 
raise, / (That last infirmity of noble minds,) / 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 

Milton 

Fame may be compared to a scold ; the best 
way to silence her is to let her alone, and she 
will at last be out of breath in blowing her 
own trumpet Fuller. 

25 Fame only reflects the estimate in which a 
man is held in comparison with otheis. 

Schopenhauer. 

Fame sometimes hath created something of 
nothing, huller. 

Fame usually comes to those who are thinking 
about something else, veiw rarely to those 
who say to themselves, “ Go to now, let us 
be a celebrated individual” Holmes. 


j 


Fame, we may understand, is no sure test of 
merit, but only a probability of such : it is an 
accident, not a property, of a man, like 
light, it can give little or nothing, but at 
most may show what is given; often it is 
but a false ^lare, dazzling the eyes of the 
vulgar, lending, by casual extrinsic splen. 
dour, the brightness and manifold glance 
of the diamond to pebbles of no value, 

C a>lyle. 

' Fame with men, / Being but amplci means to 
serve mankind, / Should have small rest or 
pleasure in herself, / But work as vassal to 
the larger love, / That dwarfs the petty love 
of one to one. ! enn \ son 

F.imes et mora bilem in iiasum conciiint—80 
Hunger and dd.ij ^ur up one’s bile (///' in the 
no,tills) I't 

Fames, pestis et belhnn, populi sunt pernicies 
I' aiiiim , pestilciiLc, and .ir arc the destruction 
of a people 

Famihare est hominibiis omnia sibi ignoscere— 

It is eommon to man to paidon all Ins own 
faiilis 

Familiarity breeds contempt Pr 

Fanuhanty is a suspension of almost all the 
laws of civility winch libertinism has intro¬ 
duced into society under the notion of ease. 

La Rathe 

Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. 35 

,n”e FI’ot 

Famine hath a sharp and meagre face. 

lU’dei.. 

Fammi indovino, e ti far6 ncco—Make me a 
propliil, .ind 1 will make you rich It Pr 

Fanaticism is a fire which heats the mind 
indeed, but heats without purifying. War^ 
I’ll) i. >n 

Fanaticism is such an overwhelming impres¬ 
sion of the ideas relating to the future world 
as disqualifies for the duties of this R. 
Hall 

Fanaticism is to superstition what delirium is 40 
to fever and rage to anger i oliaire 

Fanaticism obliterates the feelings of humanity. 

Ltibban 

Fanaticism, soberly defined, / Is the false fire 
of an o’erheated mind. ( oxvpei 

Fancy is capricious , wit must not be searched 
for, and pleasantry will not come in at a call 
Stei ne 

Fancy is imagination in her youth and adoles* 
ceiice. Landor. 

Fancy kills and fancy cures. Sc, Pr. 45 

Fancy requires much, necessity but little. 

iar Pr. 

Fancy restrained may be compared to a foun¬ 
tain, which plays highest by diminishing the 
aperture Goldsmith 

Fancy rules over two-thirds of the universe, 
the past and the future, while reality is con¬ 
fined to the present. Jean Paul. 

Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty con¬ 
science drives it. Luher. 

Fancy surpasses beauty. Pr 60 

Fancy, when once brought into religion, knows 
not where to stop. H hately. 

Fanfaronnade—Boasting. Fr. 

Fanned fires and forced love ne’er did week 

.ir. Pr. 
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Fantastic tyrant of the amorous heart, / How 
hard thy yoke 1 how cruel is thy dart! / 
Those ’scape thy anger who refuse thy 
sway, And those are punished most who 
most ob'iy I'fiot 

f > ntasy is of royal blood ; the senses, of noble 
descent, and reason, of civic 
origin. 1' i iti} bach 

Fantasy is the true heaven-gate and hell-gate 

of man Catlyit. 

Far ahint maun follow the faster. Sr /V 
h Far-awa fowls hae aye fair feathers Sc 
Pt 

Far better it is to know everything of a little 
than a little of everything. /WAt ring 
Far fi ae court, far frae care Si Pt 
Far from all resort of mirth / Save the cricket 
on the hearth Milton. 

Far from home is near to harm, Pt 

10 Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, / 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray , / 
Along the cool seoiiestcr'd vale of hie / 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way 
tltav 

Far greater numbers have been lost by hopes / j 
Than all the nivigaznies of daggeis, s, / 
And other amnmmtioiis o-f despaii, / Were 
ever able to despatch by fear. t 

Farniente -Ado-nothing 
Far-ofF cows have long horns. Ir/to/ Pr 
Far-olTfowls hae feathers fair, / And aye until 
ye try them, / Though they seem fair, still 
have a care, / They may prove waur than 
I am Pii/nt. 

16Far or foigot to me is near, / Shadow and 
sunlight aie the same; / The vanished goi's 
to me appear; / And one to me are slioine 
and lear. / n/ft son. 

Fare, fac—Spe ik, do. 

Fare thee well ’ and if for ever, / Still for ever 
fare thee well 1 / E’en though unforgiving, 
never / 'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 
/lyton 

F.xre you weel, auld Nickie-ben! t O wad ye 
tak’ a thocht and men’ I / Ye aibhns niicht 
I dinna ken— / Still hae a stake /I'm wae 
to think upo’ yon den, / E’en for your sake. 

iutllK 

Farewell, a long faiewell to all my greatness 1 / 
This IS the state of man • to-day he puts 
forth / The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow 
blossoms, / And bears his blushing honours 
thick upon him / The thud day comes a 
frost, a killing frost / And when he thinks, 
good easy man, full suiely / His greatness 
IS a-ripeiiing, nips his root, / And then he 
falls, as I do Jten I III , in 2 
20Farewell! God knows when we shall meet 
again. / I liave a faint cold fear thrills 
through my veins, / That almost fi eezes up 
the heat of life. Kom and Jul.^'w 3 
Farewell, happy fields. / Where joy for ever 
dwells , hau, horror, hail! Milton 
Farewell the tranquil mind I farewell content I / 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big w.irs / 
That make ambition virtue ! oh, farewell' / 
Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill 
trump, / The spirit-stirring drum, the ear- 
piercing fife, / The royal banner, and all 
quality, / Pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war! Othello, in. j. 


Farewell to Locliaber, farewell to my Jean, / 
Where heartsome wi' thee I hae mony days 
been; / For Lochaber no more, Locliaber no 
more, / We’ll maybe return to Lochaber no 
more. AI Ian R a tn say. 

Fari quae sentiat — To sjxMk uh.it he thinks. .7/. 
Farmers are the founders of civilisation. 25 
Ihif el U i St,, 

Farrago libelli —'I he nudlej' of that hook of mine. 
Juv 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri It is right to derive 
iii'-tiiulion even fnnu .m trinny ih’iii 
Fabhionability is a kind of elevated vulgarity. 

(, Patuy 

Fashion, a word which fools use, / Their 
knavery and folly to excuse L hut, hill. 
Fashion begins and ends in two things it 30 
abhois most -singularity and vulgarity 

Jla J tl 

Fashion is a potency in art, making it hard 
to judge betv/cen the temporal y and the 
lasting. Stidiiian 

Fashion is aristocratic-iiutocratic. J i- Hol¬ 
land. 

Fashion is, for the most part, nothing- but the 
ostentation of riches. J.<iAe 
Fashion is gentility running away from vul¬ 
garity, and afraid to be overtaken by it. 

It IS a sign that the two things ai e not far 
asunder. l/aH, It. 

Fashion is the great governor of the world. 36 
hit Idinf^. 

Fashion is the science of appearances, and it 
inspires one with the de.sire to seem rather 
than to be. loch,. 

Fashion seldom interferes with Nature without 
diminishing her grace and efficiency. 1 ucket - 
man 

Fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 
niuih Ado, ill 3 

Fast and loose. I.m'rs L. Lost, i 1 . 

Fast bind, fast find. Pr. ^ 

Faster than his tongue / Did make offence, 
his eye did heal it up. Av 1 on Li/a It, 111 5 
Fastuheutis est stomachi niulta degustare— 

'I astuig so many dishes show, a ilaiiily stomach 
ban 

Fasti et nefasti dies —T.ucky and unlucky days. 

Fat hens are aye ill layers. Sc Pr. 

Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty 45 
bits / Make rich the rilis, but bankrupt 
quite the wits. Lin<e's L. Lost, i i. 

Fata obstant— The fates oppose u 
Fata volentem ducunt, nolentem trahunt—Fate 
leads the willing, and dr.igs the* unwilling. 

Fate follows and limits power; power attends 
and antagonises fate , we muot respect fate 
as natural history, but there is more than 
natural history J imrson. 

Fate hath no voice but the heart’s impulses. 
SJnlhr. 

Fate is a distinguished but an expensive tutor. 60 

Goethe 

Fate is character. W. Winter. 

Fate is ever better than design. Thos. Double¬ 
day, 

Fate is known to us as limitations. Emerson. 

Fate is nothing but the deeds committed in a 
former state of existence. Hindu saying. 
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Fate is the friend of the grood, the jgruide of the 
wise, the tyrant of the foolish, the enemy of 
the bad. /r Ji. A/ger. 

Fate is impenetrated causes. Emerson. 

Fate leads the willing, but drives the stubborn. 
Pr 

Fate made me what I am, may make me 
nothin^'^; / But either that or nothing must 

I be , /1 will not live degraded. Bvton. 

5 Fate steals along with silent tread, / Found 
oftenest in what least we dread . / Frowns 
in the storm with angry brow, / But in the 
sunshine strilres the blow ( im'pi 
Fatetur facinus is qiu judicmm fiigit—He who 
shuns a Inal ioiil';sst,s his jnuU /. 

Father of all' in every age, / In every clime 
adored, / By saint, by savage, and by sage, / 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. J'o/>e 
Fathers alone a father’s heart can know, / 
What secret tides of sweet enjoyment flow / 
When brothers love ! But if their hate suc¬ 
ceeds, / They w.ige the war, but ’tis the 
father bleeds. J onn^’’ 

Fathers first enter bonds to Nature’s ends; / 
And are her sureties ere they ai e a friend’s. 

10 Fathers that wear rags / Do make their chil¬ 
dren blind, / But fathers that wear bags / 
Do make their children kind. A'/ng Ltar^ 

II 4- 

Fathers their children and themselves abuse / 
7'hat wealth a husband for their daughters 
choose. S/i/f/tjy 

Fatigatis humus cubile est—'Jo the wcaiy the 
baie ground is a bed c uf * 

Fatta la legge, trovata la malizia—As soon as 
a law is ni.adt its evasion is found out Jt Pr 
Faulheit ist der Schlussel zur Armuth—Sloth 
is the key to poverty L,er Pj 

15 Faulheit ist Dummheit des Korpers, und 
Dummheit Faulheit des Geistes- -Sluggish¬ 
ness IS stupidity of bod/, and stupidity sluggish¬ 
ness of spiiit Seufuc. 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 

Jettn) son. 

Faults are beauties in lover’s eyes. Theo¬ 
critus. 

Faults are thick when love is thin. Pr 
Faute dc grives le diable mange des merles — 
hor want oi tliiuslics the devil eats blackbirds. 
Ar Pi. 

20 Faux pas—A false step. Fr. 

Favete linguis Favour w nh words of good omen 
{lit by yoiii longues). ( 'Ivul. 

Favourable chance is the god of all men who 
follow their own devices instead of obeying 
a law they beheve in. George AJiot. 

Favour and gifts disturb justice. Dan Pr. 
Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but 
a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised. Bible 

25 Favours, and especially pecuniary ones, are 
generally fatal to friendship. 11 or. Smith 
Favours unused are favours abused. Si Pr. 
Fax mentis honest^ gloria—fllory is the torch 
of an honour.T.ble mind. iM 
Fax mentis incendium gloriae—The flame of 
glory IS the ton h of the mind. M. 

Fay ce que voudras—Do as your please M. 

30 Fear always springs from ignorance Emerson. \ 


Fear and sorrow are the true characters and 
inseparable companions of most melancholy. 
Burton. 

Fear can keep a man out of danger, but 
courage only can support him in it. Pr. 

Fear God and keep his commandments; for 
this IS the whole cluty of man. Bible. 

Fear God, honour the king St, Peter. 

Fear guards the vineyard. It Pr. 85 

Fear guides moie to their duty than gratitude. 
Ltohhmith 

Fear has many eyes Cenmntes 
I Fear hath torment St John 
I Fear is an instructor of great sagacity, and 
I the herald of all revolutions It has boded, 

' and mowed, and gibbered for ages over 
I government and property. Amu son 
, Fear is described by Spenser to ride in armour, 40 
' at the clashing whereof he looks afeared of 
' himself. Piailiam 

Fear is far more painful to cowardice than 
I death to true courage. Sir P Sidney 
' Fear is the underminer of all determinations , 
and necessity, the victorious rebel of all 
laws. S’r P Sidmv 

' Fear is the virtue of slaves , but the heart that 
loveth IS willing. Long/] lIosv 
Fear is worse than fighting Cad Pi- 
Fear not that tyrants shall rule for ever, / Or 45 
the piiests of the bloody faith , / They stand 
on tne brink of that mighty river / Whose 
waves they have tainted with death. Shelley 
Fear not the confusion {Fersviitunri) outside 
of thee, but that within thee; strive after 
unity, but seek it not in uniformity; strive 
after repose, but through the equipoise, 
not through the stagnation {Stillstarul), of 
thy activity. St nllcr 

Fear not the future; weep not for the past. 

Shelley 

Fear not, then, thou child infirm , / There’s no 
god dare wrong a worm. A-tm rson 
Fear not where Heaven bids come , / Heaven’s 
never deaf but when man’s heart is dumb. 
Quarles. 

Fear of change / Perplexes monarchs Milton 60 
Fear oftentimes restraineth words, but makes 
not thought to cease. Lord Faux. 

Fear sometimes adds wings to the heels, and 
sometimes nails them to the ground and 
fetters them from moving Montan^ne 
Fear to do base, unworthy things is valour, / 

If they be done to us, to suiter them / Is 
valour too. Ben jonsem 
Fear's a fine spur. Samuel Loz'e> 

Fear’s a large promiser; who subject live / 55 
To that base passion, know not what they 
give. Dryden. 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise. 

Johnson. 

Fearfully and wonderfully made. Bilde 
Fearless minds climb soonest into crowns. 

2 Hen FI, IV 7 

Feasting makes no friendship. Pr. 

Feast-won, fast-lost. / tm. 0 /A thens^ ii. 2 . 60 

Feather by feather the goose is plucked. Pr. 
Fecisti enim nos ad te, et cor inquietum donee 
requiescat m te—Thou hast made us for I'hee, 
and the heart knows no rest until it rests in 
Thee. St Augustine. 
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Fecit—He did it. 

Fecundi ralices quern non fecere disertum ?— 
Whom h*ivc not flowing cups made eloquent? 
Jlor 

Fecle ed innoceuzia son reperte / Solo ne‘ pai- 
gfolctti I'.iitli .ind inncii«Mue a«e only to ho 
found in little childieri Dante. 

Feeble souls always set to work at the wrong: 
time. I ardinal tie Keti. 

5 Feebleness is sometimes the best security 

Feed a cold and starve a fever /V 

Feed no man m his sms , for adulation / Doth 
make thee parcel-devil m damnation. Gtotge 
JJeti'eri 

Feeling comes before reflection. If R. /At w'f 

Feeling should be stirred only when it can be ' 
sent to labour for worthy ends UfoaAe. 

10 Feelings are always purest and most glowing 
m the hour of meeting and farewell; hke 
the glaciers, which are transparent and 
rose-hued only at sunrise and sunset, but 
throughout the day grey and cold. I tan 

Paul 

Feelings are like chemicals ; the more you 
analyse them, the worse they smell. K, ngs/i y 

Feelings come and go like light troops follow¬ 
ing the victory of the present, but piinciples, 
like troops of the line, are undisturbed, and 
stand fast, /ean Dan/. 

Feelings, like flowers and butterflies, last 
longer the later they are delayed. Jean 
Paul 

Fehlst du, lass dicli's niclit betruben; Denn 
der Mangel fulirt zum Liebeii, / Kaunst dich 
nicht vom Fehl befrein, / Wirst du Andein 
gern vcrzeihn —Shouldst tlimi fail, let it not 
trouble thee, loi f.iihne (lit, defeat) leads to 1<)V« 

If thoucaii'.l not flee thjs<.lt from failure, thou 
wilt never forgive otlicis Caet/tc. 

16Feindlich ist die Welt / Und falsch gesinnt: 
Es liebt ein jedernur / Sich selbst -llostih i, 
the world, uid falsely disposed. In it each ou<. 
loves himself alone. .Scnti/o. 

Felices errore suo — Happy in their error. 
I. in an. 

Felices ter et amplius / Qnos irrupta tenet 
copula, nec, malis / Divulsus qiimrimonns, / 
Suprema citius .solvet amor die I hm e h.ippy 
they, and more tli.vi ihnre, wh(jm an uiibiol m 
link binds lo^’Cther, and whom love, iinimpTin d 
by evil raiu oui, will not sunder befoie then l.i^t 
day, Har 

Felicitas nutrix est iracundiae— Prosperity is the 
nurse of h.isty (empet. /V 

Feliciter is sapit, qui penculo alieno sapit - 
He IS happily wise wlio is wise at the expense of 
another M. 

20 Fehcity lies much in fancy. Pi. 

Felicity, not fluency, of language is a merit. 

H hij>/>le 

Felix, heu nimium fehx—Happy, alas! too hapjiy * 
I'lrg 

Felix qui nihil debet— Happy is he who oives 
nothing. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas— 
Happy he who has succeeded in leainmg the 
causes of things Pteg 

SS Felix, qiu quod amat, defeiidere fortiter andet 
—Happy he who dares courageously to defend 
what he loves. Ovid. 


Fell luxury I more perilous to youth than 
storms or quicksands, poverty or chains 
Hannah Mm e 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more / 
Than when it bites but lanceth not the sore. 

A* th y/, 1 j 

Fellowship in treason is a bad ground of con¬ 
fidence. JiiiiLr 

Felo de se—A suicide. L 

Female friendships are of rapid growth. SO 

Dn. 1 aeh 

Feme covert—A married woman. L. 

I Feme sole—An unmatned woman, L. 

Femme, argent et vin ont leur bien et leur 
venm — Women, money, and wine have tlicir 
blcssiii" .uid their h me /r. Pr 

Femme de chambre—A chambermaid. Ir. 

Femme de charge—A lion a keeper. !< i 35 

Femme rit quand elle petit, ct pleure quand 
elle vent- A W'oman langlis when she can, and 
weeps wlicn she hkes. /> I'r. 

Ferae natura* —Of a wild n.iture. 

Fere libenter homines id quod volunt credunt 
—Men in geneial aie fain to believe that w'hich 
they wish to be true. ( .rs. 

Feriis caret necessitas — Necessity knows no 
holida>. 

Ferrae fuglendo in media fata ruitur—How 40 
often it happt iis th u nu n fall into the very evils 
they are slru ing to .ivoid. Ltv. 

Feime modele—A niod< 1 farm. Fr. 

Fern von Menschon wachsen Grundsatze; 
unter ihncii Handlungeu—I’iiii(.ipks develop 
thciieelvcs f u fi oiii men , conduct dt vdopsamong 
tin III Jean Paul. 

Ferreus assiduo consumitur annulus usn— Hy 
Constant use an non um„ is con-.limed. ( vid. 

Ferro, non gladio—By iron, not by my sword. 

M. 

Fervet olla, vivit amicitia—As long as the pot 45 
boils, friend dup lasts. Pt. 

Fervet opus— The w'ork goes on with spii it. I 'irg. 

Festina lente—IListen slowlj J't. 

Festinare nocet, iiocet et ciinctatio sappe; / 
Tempore quaeque suo qui facit, ille sapit— 

It IS bad to huiry, and delay is often as b.id , he 
IS wise who does eveiything in ils proper time. 

I 

Festiiiatione nil tutius in discordas civilibus— 
Nothing IS safc'i than desjiateli in civil quairels. 

'1 at 

Festiiiatio tarda est— Haste Is tardy. /V. 50 

Fetch a spray from the wood and place it on your 

I mantel-shelf, and your household ornaments 
will seem plebeian beside its nobler fashion 
and bearing. It will wave superior there, 
as if used to a more refined and polished 
circle. It has a salute and response to all 
youi enthusiasm and heroism. J harean. 

Fete champetre—A rural feast Fr. 

Fetes des nioeurs— Feasts of morals Fr. 

Fette Kuche, magere Erbschaft—A fat kitchen, 
a lean leg.ary. Ger Pi 

Feu de joie—tiring of guns in token of joy. 65 

hr. 

Few are fit to be entrusted with themselves 

Pr. 

Few are open to conviction, but the majority 
of men to persuasion. Goethe. 
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Few, few shall part where many meet, The 
snow shall be their winding-sheet, / And 
every turf beneath then feet / Shall be a 
soldier's sepulchre Campbell 
Few have all they need, none all they wish. 

I\ Southivell 

Few have borne unconsciously the spell of 
loveliness M'hi ttier 

Few have the gift of discerning when to have 
done S 2vft 

5 Few have wealth, but all must have a home. 

hfnen>on 

Few love to heai the sms they love to act 

Pe> telesy I I. 

Few may play with the devil and win. /V 
Few men are much woith loving in v/hotn 
there is not something well worth laughing 
at. llatr 

Few men have been admired by their domes¬ 
tics Montiiis;^ne. 

10 Few men dare show their thoughts of woi st or 
best. Pvecn 

Few men have any next \ they live fiom hand 
to mouth without plan, and are ever at the 
end of their line 1 met \on 
Few men have imagination enough for the 
truth of reality, (.oethe 
Few men have virtue to withstand the highest 
bidder U ntb m^ton 

Few minds wear out, more rust out Biyee 

15 Few moitals are so msensible that their affec¬ 
tions cannot be gamed by mildness, their 
confidence by sincerity, their hatied by scorn 
or neglect, /unmetman 
Few of the many wise apothegms which have 
been utteied, from the time of the seven 
sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard, 
have prevented a single foohsh action. 
Mai aulav 

Few people know how to be old La AV. he 
Few persons have cour...je to appear as good 
as they really are ILtn 
Few spirits are made better by the pain 
and languor of sickness , as few great pil¬ 
grims become eiiiment saints. J ho mas ,i 

is I atp ? 

20 Few take wives for God's sake, or for fair 
looks. I'r. 

Few things are impossible to dihgence and 
skill. Jonnson 

Few things are impracticable in themselves; 
and it Is from want of application rather 
than want of means that men lad of success. 

La Roihe 

Few thing’s are more unpleas int than the 
transaction of business with men who are 
above knowing or caring what they have 
to do. Johnson. 

Fiandeira, fiai manso, que me estorvais, que 
estou rezando—Spinnei, sjun quietly, so as not 
to disturb me , I .ini yir.iying Pot t Pr 

26 Fiar de Dios sobre biiena prenda—Trust in God 
ujKjn good scLurily S/> I'r 
Fiat experimentum m corpore vili — Let the 
experiment be made on some worthless Inxly. 
Fiat justitiam, pereat mundus—Let justice be 
done, and the woild perish Pr 
Fiat justitia, mat coelum—Let justice be done, 
though the heavens should f.dl in. Fr, 

Fiat lux—Let there be light. 


Fickleness has its rise m the experience of the 30 
deceptiveness of present pleasures, and in 
Ignorance of the vanity of absent ones 

Postal 

Ficta voluptatis causa sit proxima veris— 
Fictions meant to please should have as much 
rcsrinblance t. i»<issil)le to truth ! tor 

Fiction IS a potent agent for good m the hands 
of the good. Mine \e<.ker 
Fiction lags after truth, invention is unfruit¬ 
ful, and imagination cold and barren Burke 
Fiction, whde the feigner of it knows that he 
is feigning, pat takes, more than we suspect, 
of the nature of lying , and has ever an, 

111 some degree, unsatisfactory character. 

L or I) h 

Fictis memmerit nos jocan fabulis— Fl it rt-36 
mcmbcitd that we aie amusing >ou with tales of 
fiction’ Phuat 

Fidarsi e bene, ma non fid.arsi e meglio— To 
tiiist ones stlf 1 ^ good, but iiol to trust ones self 
IS lK-ttc*r It P> 

Fidati era un buon uomo, Nontifidare era 
megho Tiust was a good man. Trust not was a 
bettei It Pr 

Fide abrogata, omnis humaiia societas tollitur 
—If good liuh be abolished, all htim'ui hociety 
IS dissolvtd Ln’V 

Fide et amore— Fv f nth and love M 

Fide et fiducia l*y faith and i oufidcncc M 4§ 

Fide et fortitudme - Fy taith and fortitude. 

M 

Fide et literis -By faith and learning. M. 

Fide, non armis- By gocjd faith, not by arms. 

M 

Fidei coticula crux—The cross is the touchstone 
c5l filth M 

Fidei defensor nefendcr of the f.iilh 45 

Fideli certa merces The faithful are certain of 
thc-ir iivvaid M 

Fidehs ad urnam—Faithful to death (/// the 
aslics-urn) M. 

Fidehs et audax- faithful and intrepid. M 
Fiddl.te est de Dieu —Fidelity is of f lod. d/ 
Fideliter et constanter--Faithfully and firmly 60 
M 

Fidelity, diligence, decency, are good and in¬ 
dispensable , yet, without faculty, without 
hght, they will not do the work Caryle 
Fidelity is the sister of justice. Ilor 
Fidelity purchased with money, money can 
destroy. Sen 

Fidelius rident tiguna — The l.iughtcr of the 
cott.igc--is more htaity and sincere th.in that of 
t he c out t Pr 

Fidem qui perdit perdere ultra nil potest— Tie 6 ( 
who loses his honour h.is nothing else he can 
lose Pnh Vyr 

Fidem qui perdit, quo se servet relicuo ?~Who 
lo-.es Ins good name, wnth wli.it ran he suppoit 
hiinself in tutuie''' Pub S yr 
Fides facit fidem— Confidence awakens confi¬ 
dence Pr. 

Fides probata coronat—Approved faith confers a 
crown M 

Fides Punica— Punic faith ; treachery. 

Fides servanda est— Faith must be kept. Plant 0 [ 
Fides sit penes auctorem—Credit this to the 
author. 
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Fides ut anima, unde abut, eo nunquam redit 

—HoiioiU, lilvc life, w'heii oiill it is is never 
Pul' Siv*. 

Fidns Achates -A loathful Lompanion (ofy^^neas) 

I '> 1 : 

Fidiis et audax—F.iuhful and intiepid 
Fie' fie! how wayward is th*s fo ilish love, / 
That like a testy babe will scratch the 
nurse, / And piesently, all humbled, kiss 
the rod. / of I I > 0 / 11 ’, 1 • 

6 Fiel pero desdichado— 'Irue ilu>n"h uuforiunate 
.y 

Fierce fiery wairiors fouffht upon the clouds, / 
In ranks and squadrons, and n.^^ht form of 
war, ' Which dvuzlvd blood upon the Capitol 
//»/ ( (C? , 11 2 

Fieri facias Set u 1)t. tloiu* Ter-/ imAo/c'c/- 
jui; a shi/tO to /loy t/u n/ziou/it oj a dt^'t or 
da/tiofu \ 

Fififht on, thou brave true heart, and falter not, 
through dark fortune and through bright, 
the cause thou lightest for, so far as it is 
true, IS very sure of victory. ( a/lyk 
Fight the good fight. St. I’atil. 

10 Fihi non plus possessionum qiiain morbomm 
haeredes sunius— W« aic h. n<» to 

dise.ise-. than to e,t itcs 

Films lluIllUS” 'Tin. son of no or , .1 Im.IikI 
L 

Filius terra;--A son of tli> taiih, out* low- 
boi n 

Fille de chambie - A thainbermaul I r. 

Fllle de joic A v oinaii of pleasure ; a prostUttfe 
hr 

15 Fm coiitie fin- |)ianioiKl cut diamond. /'>. 

Fm de siecle -I^p to dale !•/. 

Find earth where grows no weed, and you 
may find a heart where no error grows. 

K>l07vl( s 

Find employment for the body, and the mind 
will find enjoyment for itself. /V 
Find fault, when you must find fault, in private, 
if possible, and some time after the offence, 
rather than at the time Syd/n v S/z/ith 
20 Find mankind whei e thou wilt, thou findest it 
in living movement, in progress faster or 
slower, the phceiiix soars aloft, hovers wth 
outstretched wings, filling earth with her 
music, or, as now, she sinks, and with 
spheral swan-song immolates herself in flame, 
that she may soar the higher and sing the 
dealer ( a/tv I, 

Find out men’s wants and will, / And meet 
them there All worldly joys go less / To 
the one joy of doing kiiiUncsses. He/l>ert 
Finding youi able man, and getting him in¬ 
vested with the symbols of ability, is the 
business, well or ill accomplished, of all 
social procedure whatsoever in this world 
Ca/lyh. 

Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, 
and the heart of man go together, the head 
inferior to the heart, and the hand inferior to 
both heart and head. P/fshm 
Fine by defect and delicately weak. Pope 
25 Fine by degrees and beautifully less. Pt’or. 
Fine feathers make fine birds. Pr. 

Fine feelings, without vigour of reason, are 
in the situation of the extreme feathers of a 
peacock’s tail—dragging in the mud. John 
hosier. 


I Fine manners are the mantle of fair minds 
I None are truly great without this ornament. 

A. P. Alcott. 

Fine manners need the support of fine manners 
in others, h im r\on 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so 30 
useful as common sense Pof» 

Fine speeclies are the instruments of knaves / 
Or fools, that use them when they want 
good sense ; / Honesty needs no disguise or 
ornament. Otivav. 

Fine words without deeds go not far 
P/ 

Fiiiem respice—Have regard lo the end 
Finge datos currus, quid agas ?- Suppose the 
ihiiiot (of the sun) comniillid to >ou, what 
Wiuild you do*'' .-Ifiollo io /'/ta> tho/i m ( h>id 
Fingers were made before forks, and hands 35 
before knives. S^o/Jt 

Fingunt se medicos quivis idiota, sacerdos, 
Judteus, monachus, histrio, rasoi, anus—Any 
untrmicd person, jirKst, Iiw, monk., pi ivaelur, 
bailicr, or okl wife is ready to jiresnilie for you 
in siekness. P/\ 

Fmis coronat opus—1 hi end < ronns the work, 

/ fust tnahles us to deterimne its iiieiits. 

Pr. 

Fire and sword are but slow engines of de- 
stmrtion in comparison with the tongue of 
the babbler StnL 

Fire and water are good servants but bad 
masters P/. 

Fire in the heart sends smoke into the head. 40 
Ger. P> 

Fire is the best of servants, but what a 
master 1 Ca/hi. 

File maks an aiild wife nimble. Pr. 

Fire that’s closest kept burns most of all. Ttt/o 

Gmt. of / ’ero/ia, 1 .i. 

Fire trieth iron, and temptation a just man. 

J l/o/zias a Ke//i/>t^. 

Firmior quo paratior—The stronger the lictitr46 
jiieporetf 1/. 

Firmness, both in sufferance and exertion, 
is a character I would wish to possess I 
have always despised the whining yelp of 
complaint and the cowardly feeble resolve. 
Purm. 

First assay / To stuff tty mind with solid 
bravery; / Then march on gallant * get sub¬ 
stantial worth • / Boldness gilds finely, and 
will set it forth. Gt orge Jle/httt 
First cast the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then thou shalt see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye. Ji 
First catch your hare. Rfrs. Glass'}, advice to 
the housewife 

First come, first served. Pr. 50 

First deserve and then desire S<^. P/\ 

First flower of the earth and first gem of the 
sea Moore. 

First keep thyself in peace, and then thou 
shalt be able to keep peace among others. 

/ homos a A'/ mji t. 

First must the dead letter of religion own 
itself dead, and drop piecemeal into dust, if 
the living spirit of religion, freed from its 
charnel-house, is to arise in us, new-born of 
heaven, and with new healing under its 
wings Carlyle. 
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First resolutions are not always the wisest, 
but they are usually the most honest. 

Le^stvg. 

First worship God , he that forgfets to pray / 
Bids not himself good-morrow nor good 
day. T. Kandolfih. 

Fishes live in the sea, ... as men do on 
land -the great ones eat up the little ones. 

l\ncU s, 11 I. 

Fit cito per multas praeda petita manus—The 
spoil that IS soufrht by many hands quickly 
.u ciiiniilates Oind. 

6 Fit erianti medicina confessio—Confi ssion is as 
li» inedn me to him who has erred 

Fit fabricando faber A smith liecomes a smith 
liy workinp; .at the forRe. /’> 

Fit In dominatu servitus, in servitute domi- 
natus— In the master thcic is tin serv.ant, .and 
m the se'rvaiil llic tri.i'-t«r (// in masteihood 
is servanthood, m serv.antliood masteihood) 

C 1C. 

Fit scelus indulgens per nnbila ssecula virtus 
—In tunes of iroulile h nienc y lieromes mine 

Fit the foot to the shoe, not the shoe to the 
foot I'oi t J'r 

10 Fit words are fi e, but often fine words are 
not fit. Pr. 

Five gieat intellectual professions have hither¬ 
to existed in every civilised nation the 
soldier’s, to defend it, the pastor’s, to teach 
it; the physician’s, to keep it in health , the 
lav/yer’s, to enforce justice in it, and the 
men hant's, to provide foi it. and the duty 
of all these men is, on due occasion, to die 
foi it K us kin. 

Five minutes of to-day are worth as much to 
me as five minutes in the next millenuium. 

Atniiion. 

Fix’d to no snot is happiness sincere; / 'Tis 
nowhere to be found, or everywhere. /Va 

Fixed like a plant on his peculiar spot, / To 
draw nutrition, prop, gate, and rot 

15 Flagrante bello— During th<* w.ir 

Flagrante delicto—In the very .ict 

Flames rise and sink by fits , at last they soar / 
In one bright flame, and then return no more. 
Drydi n. 

Flamma fumo est proxiraa— Where there i-. 
smok( theie is fire (/// flame is veiy close to 
smoke). P nui. 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou appear 
wUliugly before the great. / homos a A'< ////» j 

20 Flatterers are cats that lick befoi e, and scratch 
behind (jci. Pi. 

Flatterers are the bosom enemies of princes. 

South 

Flatterers are the worst kind of traitors. 
R aleigh. 

Flattery brings friends, but the truth begets 
enmity. P>. 

Flattery corrupts both the leceiver and the 
giver, and adulation is not of more service 
to the people than to kings lUirke. 

~5 Flattery is a base coin, to which only our 
vanity gives currency. La Roche. 

Flattery is the bellows blows up sin; / The 
thing the which is flattered, but a spark, / 
To which that blast gives heat and stronger 
glowing; / Whereas reproof, obedient and 
in order, / Fits kings, as they are men, for 
they may err, Pericles^ L 2 . 


Flattery is the destruction of all good fellow¬ 
ship. D/SfOt/l 

Flattery is the food of pride, and may be well 
assimilated to those cordials which hurt the 
constitution while they exliilarate the spirits. 
Iritis I.it ( 0 / 

Flattery labours under the odious charge of 
servihty. 1 ac 

Flattery sits in the parlour when plain deal- 80 
ing IS kicked out of doors. Pi 
Flattery’s the turnpike road to Fortune’s 
door. // alcot 

Flebile ludibrium -A *' tragic farce , ” a farce to 
weep at 

Flebit, et insignis tota cantabitur urbe—He 
shall rue it, and he a marked man and the talk 
i)f the whole town 11 or 

Flectere si nequeo snperos, Aclieronta movebo 
—If I (.uinut influence the gods, I will stir up 
Acheron / '/rc 

Flecti, non fraiigi—To hi nd, noi to break. M 35 
Flee sloth, for the indolence ol the soul is the 
decay of the body, t aUi 
Flee you ne’er so fast, your fortune will be at 
your tad. A. Pi 

Flesh will warm in a man to his km against 
his will. C,ael Pr 

Flet victus, victor interiit—The conciucied one 
w'ceps, tin* eoncjui roi is riiined 
Fleur d’eau T,evcl with the watei. Rr 40 

Fleur de terre—Level wiili the land. Fr. 
Fleurs-<le-hs Lilie*s J'r 
Fleying (friglueiii.iK) a bird is no the way to 
catch it. Sc P) 

Flies are easier caught with honey than 
vuiegar. Pr 

Fling away ambition, / By thal sin fell the 46 
angels , how can man, then, / The image of 
his Maker, hope to wm by it? Ihn PI//., 

Ill 2 . 

Flints may be melted, but an ungrateful heart 
cannot, no, not by the strongest and noblest 
flame. South 

Florifens ut apes in saltibus omnia libant— 

As hees sip of everything in the floweiy meads. 

L m rt t. 

Flour cannot be sown and seed-corn ought not 
to be ground itoethe 

Flowers and fruits are always fit presents— 
flowers, because they are a proud assertion 
that a ray of beauty outvalues all the utilities 
of man. / mei \on 

Flowers are the beautiful hieroglyphics of 60 
Nature, by which she indicates how much 
she loves us. Goethe. 

Flowers are the pledges of fruit Pan Pr 
Flowers are the sweetest things God ever 
made and forgot to put a soul into IPard 
/>V< (ht r 

Flowers never emit so sweet and strong a 
fragrance as before a storm Jeon Paul 
Flowers of rhetoiic in sermons and serious 
discourses are like the blue and red flowers 
in corn, pleasing to those who come only 
for amusement, but prejudicial to him who 
would reap profit from it. Pope 
Fluctus in simpulo exitare—To raise a tempest 65 
in a teapot L ii 

Fluvius cum mari certas—You but a river, aud 
contending with the ocean. Pr* 




FLY 


r lOR 1 


FOOTPATHS 


Fly idleness, which yet thou canst rot fly / 
By dressinfr, mislressing, and couiplimeiit. / 
If these take up tliy djiy, the sun will cry / 
Against thee, lor ris light was only lent. 

Foedum incejitu, foedum exitu—Bad in the he* 
ginning, li.ul in the end J^tvv 

Foenum habet in cornu, longe fug:e, dummodo 
nsiim / Exriitiat sibi, non hic cuiquani paicit 
amico —He has (hke a wild hull) .i wisp t>f 
hay on his hoin fly ilar fioni hiiii, if onl\ lie 
raise a l.uigli ioi hnn-.t'll, tJieic is no fiiciid he 
W'ould sp'iie Hot 

Foli.s taritnm ne carmina manda, / Ne tur- 
bata volent rapidis hidibi a veiitis- Only i t>in- 
init not lliv or.iLles to h.i\e,. It .1 tliej flj .liiout 
cfispeiserl, the spoi t of’lushing winds / 

5 Folk canna help a’ their kin (isl lines) At /’r. 

Folk wi' lang noses aye tak’ till themsels. 
St /V 

Folks as have no mind to be o’ use have always 
the luck to be out o’ the road when theies 
anything to be done G< m -y / / . ^ 

Folks must put up with then own km as they 
put up with then own noses J- hot 

Folle est la biebis qui an loop se confesse It 
11 ,i silh '■Ik < !> ih U lu.il < the wolf Ik r coiitc ,-.oi 
J'} l'> 

10 Follow love and it will flee, flee love and it 
will follow thee J'f 

Follow the copy though it fly out of the 
window /*; nttt \ 


Follow the (ustoms oi fly the country Da' 


Follow the devil faithfully, you are suie to g:o 
to the devil ( '< 


Follow the river, and you will get to the sea. 


15 Follow the road, and you will come to an inn. 

Port 

Follow the wise few rather tlian the vulgar 
many, H /’/ 

Folly, as it giows in yeats, / The more cx- 
ti avagant appears Put '< > 

Folly ends where genuine hope begins. ( 07vJ>t ; 

Folly IS its own burden. Sen 
20 Folly IS the most incurable of maladies 
A/ P. 

Folly, letting down buckets into empty wells, 
and growing old with drawing nothing up 
t OlOper 

Folly loves the martyidom of fame Pyton 

Fond fools / Promise themselves a name from 
building churthes Kaudotph 

Fond gaillaid - \ h isis of |o^ or gaict\ hy 
25 Fons et origo mail — I he somce and origin of tiie 
mi a hief 

Foils malorum--The origin of evil 

Fons omnmm viventmin —The fountain of all 
living things 

Fontes ipst sitiunt—Even the fountains complain 
of llllisl 7’;. 

Food ran only be got out of the ground, or the 
air, or the sea. Pu^km 

30Food fills the wame and keeps us livin’, / 
Though life’s a gift no worth receivm, / 
When heavy dragg’d wi’ pine and gnevm , / 
But oil'd by thee, the wheels o’ life gae doon- 
hiU scrievm’ / Wi’ rattUn’ glee. Burm, on 
Scotch tirink. 


Food for powder. i Hen TP , iv 2 
Fool before all is he who does not instantly 
seize the right moment; who has what he 
loves before his eyes, and yet swerves 
(\t / .vcJjt) aside Platen 
Fool not, for all may have, / If they dare try, 
a gloiious life or giave (leoig-e Herf>g7t. 
j Fool, not to know that love endures no tie, / 
And Jove but laughs at lovers’ peijury. 

I I ^ryden. 

j Fool of fortune. I\ini^ ],ear, w 6 35 

I Fooled thou must be, though wisest of the 
I wise , / Then be the fool of virtue, not ol vice. 

I I'lts'an ’!aMH{^ 

I Foolish legislation is a rope of sand, uliich 
j perishes in the twisting 7- mn son 
! Foolish people are a hundred times more 
averse to meet with wise people than wise 
peojile are to meet with foolish Saadi 
B ools and bairns shouldna see things half done 
'u r> 

Fools and obstinate men make lawyers rich 40 
7 / 

Fools aie apt to mill ate only the defects of 
the.i betteis s vj 

Fools aie aye fond o’ flittiii’, and wise men 
o sit tin’ A /’; 

B'ools aie aye seeing feihes (wundciful things). 

P? 

Fools ate known by looking wise. Putter 
Fools aie my theme, let satiie be my song. 46 
/ r on 

Fog's ask what’s o’clock, but wise men know 
their time 7 

Fools build houses, and wise men buy them. 

(iCr /'} 

Fools can indeed find fault, but cannot act 
inoie wisely 7 ai.i t>e> n 
Fools for arguments use wagers Jhif/et 
Fools giant wliate’er ambition craves, / And 50 
men, once ignorant, are slaves 7’.>/t 
Fools grow of themselves without sowing or 
planting. Rii\ t'l 
Fools grow without watering. Pr 
Fools invent fashions and wise men follow 
them. 7'> 7'; 

Fools learn nothing from wiap men, but wise 
men much fi om fools. J^ut Pi 
Fools make a mock at sm. Pdde SB 

I Fools mak’ feasts, and wise men eat them. / 

! Wise men mak’jests, ana fools repeat them. 
s< Pi. 

Fools may our scorn, not envy raise, / For 
envy is a kind ot praise (ray 
Fools measure actions after they are done by 
the event, wise men beforehand, by the rules 
of reason and right. ]>/> Hale 
Fools need no passport. Pan T'r 
F'ools ravel and wise men redd (uiu .ivel) Sc Pr. 60 
Fools, to talking ever prone, / Are sure to 
make theu- follies known. (,ay 
Fools with bookish knowledge are children 
with edged weapons, they hurt themselves 
and put others m pain. Ztmmei'mann. 
Footpaths give a private, human touch to 
the landscape that roads do not. They are 
sacred to the human foot. They have the 
sentiment of domesticity, and suggest the 
way to cottage doors and to simple, pruni- 
I tive tunes John Burroughs. 
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FOR HE 


Foppery is never cured; once a coxcomb, For dear to gods and men is sacred song. 

always a coxcomb. Johnson. I J'oje 

For age, long age 1 / Nought else divides us | For ebbing resolution ne er returns, / But falls 
from the fi esh young days / Wluch men call j still further from its former shore. Homr 
ancient. J.ewn Morm, 

For a genuine man it is no evil to be poor. 


( arlyle. 

For a just man falleth seven times, and riseth 
up again. liihL 

6 For a large conscience is all one, / And sigm- 
fies the same with none. Iludthms 
Foi all a ihetorician’s rules / Teach nothing 
but to name his tools Hut hr 
For all he did he had a reason, / For all he 
said, a word ni seuson , / And ready ever 
was to quote / Authorities for what he wrote. 
Butlet 

For all men live and judge amiss / Whose 
talents do not jump with his. Hut/e* 

For all right judgment of any man or thing 
it IS useful, nay, essential, to see his good 
qualities before pronouncing on lus bad. 
L arlyle 

10 For all their luxury was doing good. L 
Garth 

For an honest man half his wits are enough; 
for a knave, the whole are too httle. It 
Hr. 

For an orator delivery is everythmg. Coethe 
For a repubhc you must have men Aum I 
For as a fly that goes to bed Rests with 
his tail above his head, ' So, in this mon¬ 
grel state of ours, / The rabble are the 
supi enie powet s. Hutlef 

15 For as a ship without a helm is tossed to and 
fro by the waves, so the man who is c..ie- 
less and loisaketh lus purpose is many ways 
tempted. J uouias a Keuipn. 

Foi a’ that, and a’ that, / Our toils obscure, 
and a’ that , ' The rank is but the guinea’s 
stamp, / The man’s the gowd for .i’ that. 
Hurus. 

For a tint (lost) thing ca ena. Hr 
For aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit 
with too inmli .as they that starve with 
nothing Mer oj I t n , 2 . 

For aught that ever I could re.ad, / Could ever 
hear by tale or history / The course of true 
love nevei did run smooth J//</ V'^. ^ 
i 1 . 

20 Foi a web begun God sends thre.ad. Ff and 
It Hf. 

For behaviour, men learn it, as they take 
diseases, one of anothei Haion 
For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, / 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

( onsifeiH 

For Biaitus is an honourable man, / So are 
they all, all honourable men Jul i a \ ^ 
111 . 2 

For captivity, perh.aps your poor watchdog 
IS as sorrowiiil a type as you will easily 
find. A uiknf 

25 For contemplation he and valoui form’d, / For 
softness sne and sweet attractive grace, / 
He for God only, she lor God in him, / His 
fair large fiont and eye sublime declared. 
Milton 

For cowards the road of desertion should be 
left open; they will carry over to the exeniy 
nothing but their fears. Bovee, 


For emulation hath a thousand sons, / That 
one by one pursue; if you give way, / Or 
hedge aside from the direct forthright, / 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, / 

I And leave you hindmost I roil, and Lres. 

1 111 i- 

Foi ever and a d.iy. dc i'ou fake It, iv i SO 
For ever is not a categoiy that can establish 
j itself in tins world of time ia>lylL 
For eveiy dawn that breaks brings a new 
I world, / And every buddmg bosom a new 
j life. L,' 2 vl\ Moms 

I For every gram of wit there is a gram of folly. 

j I nif’i son 

, For every ten jokes tliou hast got an hundred 
I enemies .S ti > nr 

For everything you have missed, you have 35 
g.uned something else . and for everything 
you gam, you lose something. / wr ?-\on 
For fate has wove the thre.id of life with pain, / 
And twins e’en from the birth are misery 
and man. Po/>e 

For faith, and ueace, and mighty love / That 
I from the Godhead flow, / Show’d them the 
' life of heaven above / Springs from the earth 
1 below L nil t \on 

Foi fault o’ wise men fools sit on Lmks (seats, 

■ IkikIms) Sc Hi 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

I Ho he 

For forms of government let fools contest; 40 
' Whate’er is best administered is best. 

j / 'oht 

For Freedom’s battle, once begun, / Bequeath’d 
j by bleeding sii e to son, / Though bamed oft, 

• IS evei won. Hvum 

I For glances beget ogles, ogles sighs, / Sighs 
wishes, wishes woids, and words a letter , / 
And then God knows what mischief may 
arise / 'When love links two yomig people 
m one fetter. I'yto 

Foi gold the merchant ploughs the mam, / 
The farmei ploughs the manor, / But glory 
is the soldier’s prize, / The soldier’s wealth 
is honoui. Bufns 

For good .and evil must in oiu actions meet; / 
Wicked IS not much worse than mdiscieet. 
Donne 

For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 45 

Shaki sjean 

For grief indeed is love, and grief beside. Mi s 

Hnuvnutii 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, ' 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 

Shakesjeu} i 

\ For he, by geometric scale, / Could take the 
size of pots of ale Butler 
For he is but a bastard to the time / Thai 
doth not smack of observation. King John. 

1 I 

For he lives twice who can at once employ / 59 
The present well and e’en the past enjoy. 

Hofir 

For he that fights and runs away / May live 
to fight another day, / But he who is m 
battle slam, Can never rise and fight agam. 
Goldsmith. 
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FOR RARELY 


For he that worketh h^h and wise, / Nor 
pauses in his plan, / Will take the sun out 
of the skies / Eie freedom out of man. 

hmerson 

For his bounty, / There was no winter in’t, an 
autumn 'twas, / That grew the more by 
reaping. Ant anii CIlo/> , v i 
For his chaste Muse employed her heaven- 
taught lyre / None but the noblest passions 
to inspire, / Not one immoral, one corrupted 
thought, / One line which, dying, he could 
wish to blot Litti'lton on ) h >mson 
For hope is but the dream of those that wake. 
Prior 

5 For I am nothing if not ciitical. Otntlh^ 

II. I. 

For I am full of spirit, and resolved / To meet 
all penis very constantly. Jul L€/ \ i 
For I say this is death, and the sole death, / 
When a man’s loss conies to him from his 
gam, / Darkness from light, from knowledge 
Ignorance, / And lack of love from love made 
manifest Jiroo-nnn^ 

For it so falls out, ; That what we have we 
rize not to the worth / While we enjoy it, 
ut being lack’d and lost, / Why, then we 
rack the value. Mmh AJo, iv i 
For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart. / 
And makes hts pul..es fly, / To catch the 
thrill of a happy voice / And the light of a 
pleasant eye \ /’ 

1(0 For just experience tells, in every soil, / That 
tho^e that think must govern those that toil. 
(lohiswitl 

For knowledge is a barren tree and bare, / 
Bereft of God, and duty but a word, / And 
strength but tyi aiiiiy, and love, desire, / And 
purity a folly. Uorm 

Fcr knowledge is a steep which few may 
climb, / While duty is a path which all may | 
tread. Lom/i 1/oru^ 


For men may come and men may go, / But 1 
go on for ever. Tenny\ 0 n. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; / 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Pope. 

For murder, though it hath no tongue, will 
speak / With most miraculous organ. Ham , 

I II 2. 

For my means, I’ll husband them so well, /26 
They shall go far with little. Ham , iv 5 
I For my name and memory T leave to men’s 
I charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
to the next ages on 
I For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, / 

I But to the earth some special good doth 
give; / Nor aught so good, but, strain’d 
I from that fair use, / Revolts from true 
birth, stumbling on abuse. Kom and JiP, 

I 11 3. 

I For now we see through a glass darkly, but 
I then face to face St Paul. 

For oaths are straws, men’s faith are wafer 
cakes, / And holdfast is the only dog, my 
duck Hut, I ,11 3. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, / The 30 
I saddest were these . “ It might have been.” 

I Whitt nr 

For of fortunes sharpe adversite, / The worst 
kind of mfortune is this, / A man that hath 
been in prosperite, / And it remember when 
it passed is. ( hatu t r 

for of the soul the body form doth take, / For 
soul is form, and doth the body make. 
'pc/nti. 

For one man who can stand prosperity, there 
aie a hundred that will stand adversity. 
Carlyle. 

For one person who can think, there are at 
least a hundred who can observe. An accu¬ 
rate observer is, no doubt, rare, but an 
a'^curate thinker is far rarer. Limkle. 


For let our finger ache, and it endues / Our 
other healthful members ev’n to that sense / 
Of pain Othi/lo,\\\ 3 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. I I am , 


For one rich man that is content there are a 
hundred who are not Pr. 

For one word a man 15 often deemed wise, and 
for one v./ord he is often deemed foolish. 


35 


> i Confuciti’t. 

16 For love of grace, / I^y not the flattering For our pleasure, the lackeyed train, the slow 
unction to your soul / That not your trespass parading pageant, with all the gravity of 

but my madness speaks. Ham , m 4 grandeur, moves m review , a single coat. 

For lovers’ eyes more sharply sighted be / or a single footman, answers all the pur- 
Than other men’s, and 111 dear love’s delight/ poses of the most indolent refinement as 

See more than any other eyes can see. well, and those who have twenty, may be 

Spenser said to keep one for thciPaown pleasure, and 

For man’s well-being faith is properly the one the other nineteen merely for ours. Gold- 

thmg needful, with it, martyrs, otherwise sm/th 

weak, can cheerfully endure the shame and For pity is the virtue of the law, / And none but 
the cross, and without it, worldlings puke tyiants use it cruelly. 1 unon 0 / Athms, 
up then sick existence by suicide in the in 5 

nndst of luxury. ( ar lyue. For pleasures past I do not grieve, / Nor perils 

For man there is but one misfortune, when gathering near, ' My greatest grief is that 

some idea lays hold of him which exerts no 1 leave / Nothing that claims a tear, 

influence upon his active life, or still more, Byron 

which withdraws hmi from it. C.ottlu For poems to have beauty of style is not 40 

For men are brought to worse diseases ' By enough, they must have pathos also, and 
taking physic than diseases, / And therefore lead at will the hearer’s soul. Hor. 
commonly recover / As soon as doctors give For present grief there is always a remedy, 
them over. But hr However much thou sufferest, hope. The 

20 For men at most differ as heaven and earth, / greatest happiness of man is hope. Leopold 

But women, worst and best, as heaven and | Schtfer, 

hell 'I eunyson. j For rarely do we meet in one combined t 

For men cherish love, for gods reverence ' A beauteous body and a virtuous mind. 
Giillparzer. I Jteo 
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FOR RHETORIC 


FOR WHOM 


For rhetoric, he could not ope / His mouth, but 
out there new a trope. Butler 
For ihyme the rudder is of verses, / With 
which, like ships, they steer their courses. 

Butler 

For rigrht is rigfht, since God is God, / And 
right the day must win, / To doubt would 
be disloyalty, / To falter would be sin. F. 

jr. Fabe7\ 

For sacred even to gods is misery. Pofie. 

5 For Satan finds some mischief still / For idle 
hands to do Watts. 

For slander lives upon successidn, / For ever 
housed where it gets possessidn. Comedy of 
Errors^ ill i. 

For solitude sometimes is best society, / And 
short retirement urges sweet return. Milton 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
Mer o/ I en , i 3 

For suffering and enduring there is no remedy 
but striving and doing. Carlyle. 

10 For that fine madness still he did retain / 
Which nghtly should possess a poet’s brain. 
D) ay ton , 

For the apotheosis of Reason we have sub- ' 
stitutsd that of Instinct, and we call every¬ 
thing instinct which we find in ourselves, 
and for which we cannot trace any rational 
foundation. J. S Mill. 

For the bow cannot possibly stand always 
bent, nor can human T.ature or human frailty 
subsist without some lawful recreation. 

Ce mantes 

For the buyer a hundred eyes are too few, for 
the seller one is enough. //. /V 
For thee the family of man has no use , it 
rejects thee ; thou art wholly as a dissevered 
limb. so be it, perhaps it is better so. 
Ca 1 Ivlr, o) 1 1 u/elsdi dekh t atlwr, art nuul at the 
*^lent)e of Indtffeit nee, iktoa^h which ivhoso 
trmn Is front tne A et^atme Pole to the Positive 
must neii'ssaiilypass." 

15 For the fashion of this world passeth away. 

St Paul 

For the gay beams of lightsome day / Gild but 
to flout the ruins grey. St ,ut 
For the greatest crime of man is that he was 
boin. (. aldeion 

For the narrow mind, whatever he attempts, is 
still a trade , for the higher, an art, and the ' 
highest, in doing one thing does all, or, to > 
speak less paradoxically, in the one thing 
which he does rightly, he sees the likeness 
of all that is done nghtly. itoethe 
For the ram it raineth every day. Lear, 
111 2 

20 For there’s nae luck aboot the hoose, / There’s 
nae luck ava’, / Theie’s little pleesure in the 
hoose / When oor guidinan’s awa’. U’ J. 

Mickle. 

For there was never yet philosopher / That 
could endure the toothache patiently. Much 
Ado, V. I 

For the sake of one good action a hundred 
evil actions should be condoned. (. hincse Pt 
For the son of man there is no noble crown, 
well-worn or even ill-worn, but is a crown 
of thorns. Carlyle 

For the true the price is paid before you enjoy 
it; for the false, after you enjoy it. John 

Poster, 


For the world was built in order, / And the 26 
atoms march in tune ; / Rhyme the pipe, and 
the Time the warder, / The sun obeys them 
and the moon. Lmerson 
For they can conquer who believe they can. 
Dtyden. 

For tis a truth well known to most, / That 
whatsoever thing is lost, / We seek it, ere 
it comes to light, / In every cranny but the 
right. Co^tiper. 

For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich • j 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds, / So honour peereth in the meanest 
habit. Tam 0 / Shrew, iv. 3 . 

For to him that is joined to all the living there 
is hope. for a living dog is better than a 
dead hon. BicL 

For to see and eek for to be seye. Chaucer. 30 
Foi truth has such a face and such a mien, / As 
to be loved needs only to be seen Dtydtn. 

For truth is precious and divine, / Too rich a 
pearl for carnal swine Butler. 

For use almost can change the stamp oi 
Nature, / And either curb the devil or throw 
him out / With wondrous potency. Ham , 

111 4 

For us, the winds do blow, / The earth doth 
rest, heaven move, and fountains flow, / 
Nothing we see but means our good, / As 
our delight, or as our ti easure , / The whole 
IS either om cupboard of food, / Or cabmet 
of pleasure. Ciore^e Herbert 
For virtue’s sake I am here; but if a man, 85 
for his task, forgets and sacrifices all, why 
shouldst not thou ? Jean Paul. 

Foi virtue’s self may too much zeal be had ; / 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 
Pope. 

For want of a block a man will stumble at a 
straw Swuft. 

For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost, and for want 
of a horse the rider was lost. Bt n hrankltn. 
For wealth is all things that conduce / To 
man’s destruction or nis use , / A standard 
both to buy and sell / All things from heaven 
down to helL Buth r 

For what are men who grasp at praise sublime,/ 40 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time, / 
That rise and fall, that swell and are no 
more, / Born and forgot, ten thousand in an 
hour. Vouug. 

For what are they all in their high conceit, / 
When man in tne bush with God may meet ? 
Lint I son. 

For what thou hast not, still thou stnv’st to 
get, / And what thou hast, forgetst. Afeas. 
for Mtas ill 1 

For when disputes are wearied out, / ’Tis 
I mterest stiU resolves the doubt. Butler 
For where is any author in the world / Teaches 
such beauty as a woman’s eye? Love's L. 

I 0 \t, IV. 3. 

For while a youth is lost in soaring thought, / 46 
And while a mind grows sweet and beauti¬ 
ful, / And while a spnng-tide coming lights 
the earth, / And whde a child, and while a 
flower IS born, / And while one wrong cries 
i for redress and finds / A soul to answer, still 
j the world is young. Lewis Morris. 

1 For whom ill is fated, him it will strike. Gael 
: Pr 
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For whom the heart of man shuts out, / 
Straightway the heart of God takes in, / 
And Icnces them all lound about / With 
silence ’mid the world s loud din Loivei/ 
For who to dumb forjfetfulness a prey, / This 
pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, / Left 
the warm precincts of the cheerful day, / 
Nor cast one longing lingermg look belund? 

(.t m 

For who would lose, ( Though full of pain, this 
intellectual being, / Those thougnts that 
wander through eternity , ' To perish rather, 
swallowed up and lost, / In the wide womb of 
uncreated night ? Ah 

For wisdom cues out in the streets, and no 
man i egards it i Urn} y / r , i • 

5 For youth no less becomes / The light and 
careless livery that it wears, , Than settled 
age his sables and his weeds, / Impoiting 
health and graveness. , iv 7 

Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all 
^ Hen / / , in j 

Forbearance is not acquittance Gi r /’> 
Forbid a fool do a thing, and that he will do. 

/V 

Forbidden fruit is sweetest. J'> 

10 Force and right rule everything in this world ; 
force till light IS leady Jouhttt (0 
Force can never annul right Hrrry, r 
Force is no argument hhn Thie^hi. 

Forced love does not last Dut /’> 

Forced prayers aie no glide for the soul. Sr 
I'r 

16Force n’a pas droit—ISIiglit knows no nght 
Pr P> 

Force rules the world, and not opinion, but 
opinion is that which makes use of force 

Pa ^cal 

Force without forecast is of little avail Pr 
Foresight is indeed necessary in trusting, but 
.still more necessary in distrusting ( r/r-i^ 
Forewarned, forearmed Ccr'e-an/n 
20 Forget the hours of thv distress, but never 
forget what they taugfit thee r 

Forget thyself to marble. Ah I Inn 
Forgetting of a wrong is a mild revenge. 

Forgetting one’s self, or knowing one’s self, 
around these everything turns. n 

Foigivcness is bcttci than revenge, for foi- 
giveness is the sign of a gentle nature, but 
revenge the sign of a savage iiatuie PJul- 
ietus 

25 Forgiveness is commendable, but apply not 
ointment to the wound of an oppiessoi 
Snadi 

Forgiveness is the divinest of victories 

SiJnllet 

Forgiveness to the injuied does belong, / But 
they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 

Dt ydni 

Forgiven is not forgotten, (..c) P>. 

Forgotten pains, when follow gams Sc Pt 
30 Forma bonum fragile est Beauty is a fi.igilc 
goo<l Ovid 

Forma viros neglecta decet—Neglect of appear¬ 
ance bec'onics men Ovid 
Formerly it was the fashion to preach the 
natural; now it is the ideal. SLhles:el. 


Formerly the richest countries were those In 
I which Nature was most bountiful; now the 
richest countries are those in which man is 
most active Suckle 

Foimerly when great fortunes weie only made 
in war, war was business , but now when 
great fortunes are only made by business, 
business is war. Jiovre 

Forimdabilior cervorum exercitus, duce leone, 36 
quam leonum cervo An .iriny of stags would 
lie more foi iiiid.il)li' commanded by a lion, than 
I one of lions comm.'indcd by a st.ig I'r 

Formosa facies muta commendatio est— Ah.nnd- 
I some f lie IS .1 mut« recommcmlation Puh Syr 
, Formosos sappe invcni pessimos, / Et turpi 
' lacie multos cognovi optimos—I h.ive often 
lound nood-looking pcojile to be very Isise, and I 
I li.i\c known m.iny ugly people most rstim.ible. 

! Phud 

I Forms which glow lound a substance will be 
true, good , forms which are consciously put 
round a substance, bad LmlvU 

Formulas are the very skm and muscular 
tissue of a man’s life , and a most blessed 
indispensable thing, so long as they have 
vitality withal, and ai e a living skm and 
tissue to him ( a. /i It 

Foisake not God till you find a better maister. 40 
S( Pt 

Foi sail et hme ohm meminissc juvabit, Durate, 
et vosmet rebus servate secundis I’eih.ins it 
will l>e i delight to us '•uim d ly to Kiall tlirse 
misfoitnncs lb .n tb« m, tbenofon , .ind re,erve 
\ourscl\cs foi beltei tune's / iit^ 

Forsan mtseros mehora sequentur - Pci haps a 
bitter ioitnne iwail, llie iinb.ip|)y\ I ii" 

Fors et virtus miscentur in unum— Foitune and 
N.iloin aie blended into e>ni / iti; 

Forte e I’aceto di vin dolce- Strong is vinegar 
from sweet wine // /V 

Forte et fidele-- Strong .urd loy.il M 46 

Fortem facit vttma hbertas senem The .ap¬ 
proach of liberty m.ikes even .an old man brave. 

Fortem posce animnm mortis terrore caren- 
tem, / Qui spatium vita? extremum inter 
munera ponai Naturae Pray for .t strong soul 
fill from ibi fear of death, w Im b leg.iids the 
fm.d period of life among tire gifts of Nature. 
Juv 

Fortes creantur fortibus et boms, / Est in 
juvencis, est m equis patrum / Virtus, nec 
unbellem feroces / -Progenerant aquilae 
columb.im - llrave nie-n are gener.ited by brave 
and good there is in steers and in horses lire 
Mitnc of then sms, nor does the fieric eagle 
beget the unw.irltke ilove Ilni 

Forte scutum salus ducum —The safety^ of leaders 
i-^ .1 strong siriejd At, 

[ Fortes fortuna adjuvat - Fortune assists the 60 
I brave J ee. 

Fortes m fine assequeiido et suaves in modo 
assequendi siiiiits— Let us be* resolute in pio- 
sci iiting our purpose .urd mild in the m.anner of 
.itt. lining It \t}tiavi7>(t 

Forti et fideli mhil difficile—To the brave and 
true iiolbing is diflicult M 

Fortify courage with the true rampart of 
patience. Sir P Sidney 
.Fortify yourself with moderation; for this is 
1 an impregnable fortress. Ffnetetus 
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Portior et potentior est dispositio legfis quam 
hominis— The dispo!>iii<jti of the law is struntfer 
and mure potent than that of man L 

Fortis cadere, cedere non potest—A brave m m 
may fall, hut c annot yield M 

Fortis et constantis animi est, non perturbaii 
in rebus aspens - It shows a hrav« and resolnli 
spiiit not to 1)'. ajtitated in exuting eneuni- 
stancc:. Cu. 

Fortis sub foite fatiscet -A brave man w dl 
yield to a hi ive M 

6 Fortiter et recte—Courafipnnsly and honourably 
M 

Fortiter ferendo vincitur malum quod evitaii 
non potent — Hy hiivtly induiint; it, an «.\il 
which eaimot he a\uukd is overcome. /V 

Fortiter, fidchtcr, feliciter— Boldly, faithfully, 
sueccssfullj 1/ 

Fortiter geret ciucem— lie will bravely suppoit 
the el OSS M. 

Fortiter m re, suaviter in inodo -Vigorous and 
le-solute in deed, vt nth in in iiiin t 

10 Fortitude is the guard and support of the 
other virtues. /.i 

Fortitude is the luaishal of thought, the 
armour of the will, an 1 the foit ol reason 

Hat OH 

Fortitude is to be seen in toils and dangers; 
temperance in the denial of sensual plea- 
suies , prudence in the choice between good 
and evil, justice in awarding to every one 
his due. i It 

Fortitude rises upon an opposition, and, like 
a river, swells the higiier for having its 
coaise stopped Jen’tny i ohut. 

Fortitudini—I'or bravery, d/. 

15 Fortuito quodam concursu atomorum—Ccitam 
foililituus loncoul .e of .itoiiis ( u 

Fortunae cactera xnando—I commit the rest to 
foitune. 

Fortuua films—A child or favourite of fortune. 
Jl07 

Fortuna* majoris honos, erectus et acer-An 
honour to hii cl» valid st ition, iipiiglit and ht i\e. 
L laud. 

Fortuna favet fatuis — Fortune f.ivoiirs fools. 

Fr 

20 Fortuna favet fortibus— Foitunc favours the 
biavp. Ft. 

Fortuna magna magna domino est servitus — 
A great tot tune is a gicat slaxcij lo it - ownei. 
Fub Syr 

Fortunam debet quisque nianere suam -I'very 
one ought to live within Ins nic.ins Ond 

Fortuna mehores seqmtur— Fortune hrfnends 
the better man Sail. 

Fortuna miserrima tuta est— A very poor fortune 
is safe. O.nd. 

25 Fortuna multis dat nimium, nulli satis— To 
many fortune gncs too niuth, to none enough. 
Mat t. 

Fortuna nimium quern fovet, stultum facit— 
Fortune makes a fool of him whom she favours 
too much. Fub Syt 

Fortuna non mutat genus— Fortune does not 
change nature, llor. 

Fortuna obesse nulli contenta est semel -- 
Foitune is nut content to do one an ill turn only 
once. Pub. Syr. 


Fortuna opes auferre, non animum potest— 

tortnne may bereave us of wealth, but nut of 
courage 

Fortuna parvis momentis magnas rerum com- 80 
mutatioiies efficit— hortnne in brief monicnli. 
W'orks gicat changt s in oui affairs 
I Fortuna sequatur I -or fortuno follow. M 

Fortiinato omne solum patria est— To a favourite 
of foitnne every land is his country 

Fortunatus et ille decs qui novit agrestes— 
Happy the man who knows the rural gods. 
I'lt^l 

Fortunatus’ purse— A pnrso wtiuh supplies you 
w'ltli all you wish 

Fortuna vitrea est, turn cui splendet frangitur 35 
—I'oitun. IS like gl i^s , wiiili she shines siic is 
brukt n I'ub Si; 

Fortune bungs in some boats that are ill- 
steered Lyini'i Itttf, 11 

Fortune can take from us nothing but what 
she gave. J'r 

Fortune does not change men; it only un- 
' masks them Mtti' R^nobom 
1 Fortune favours the brave, ss the old proveib 
[ says, but forethought much more ( /. 

Fortune has larely condescended to be the 40 
companion of genius /\aai F stuclt 

Fortune hath something of the natuie of a 
woman, who, if she be too closely wooed, 
goes commonly the fai ther off ( hat lei> I 

Fortune is like a mirror—it does not alter men , 
it only shows men just as they are. F>tlLit.^s 

Fortune is like the maiket, where many times, 
if you can stay a little, the price will fall. 

Fat OH 

Fortune is merry, and in this mood will give 
us anything /«/ Ctn , iii 
j Fortune is not content to do a man one 11146 
I turn. Fat on 

Fortune is the rod of the weak, and the staff of 
the brave Loa<^U 

Fortune makes folly her iieculiar care i /. v; - 
cn ll. 

Fortune makes him a fool whom she makes her 
darling ]uu on. 

Fortune often knocks at the door, but the foci 
does not mvite her in. Pan Fr. 

Fortune reigns in the gifts of the world, not in50 
the lineaments of natme. Is You I lU /x, 

l 2 

Fortune 1 There is no fortune , all is trial, or 
puiiisliment, or recompense, or foresight. 

I oltaiTC 

Fortune turns round like a mill-wheel, and 
he that was yesterday at the top lies to-day 
at the bottom, sp Fr 

Forward, forward let us range, ' Let the great 
world spin for ever down the ringing grooves 
of change. Tenn »w - 

Forwardness spoils manners Gael. Fr. 

Foster the beautiful, and every hour thou 55 
callest new flowers to birth. h'Uer. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, / 
But gold that’s put to use, more gold begets. 
Shaketpeare. 

Foul deeds will rise, / Though all the earth 
o'erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. Ham , i 2 . 

; Fou (full) o’ courtesy, fou o’ craft. Sc. Pr. 

' Four eyes see more than two. Pr. 
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Four hostile newspapers are more to be feared 
than a thousand bayonets Na/>oieon, 

Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head. Janv. 

Foy est tout - F.uth is cvcrj thing. M. 

Foy pour devoir — h.aith f<ir duty. Old J^r. 

6 Frae saving comes having. .Sr. /V. 

Fragili quferens illidere den tern / Offendet 
SOlido —Trjint; to fi\ her tooth iii some triwlt r 
part, / Envy will strike .igaiiist the solid j/,>/ 

Fraile que pule por Dios pide por dos I'lie 
ftinr who he'gs for (iod btgs for two .Sy' /V. 

Frailty, thy name is woman //am , i a 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, / 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens 
life. 'Jam of Sh , Ind 2 

lOFrangas, non flectes— Vou may break, but you 
w'lll not beii<l me 

Frappe fort - Strike hard. M. 

Fratermte on la Mort— I'ratcrnity or death. 
! Ju 'watclnvo>d of the Jh J'nni'i Kivolution 
F>. 

Frauen, richtet nur nie des Mannes einzelne 
Thaten, / Aber uber den Mann sprechet 
das richtende Wort Women, jtuli:« yc not the 
individual at t. of the man , the woid that pro- 
nounre> judgment is .ibo\e the iii.ui 'sJ.ilUf. 

Frauen und Jungfrauen soil man loben, es 
sei wahr oder erlogen — Tiulv or fals<l\, 
women and maidens must be prat ad Oo J'r 
ISFraus est celare fraudem—It is a fraud to eon- 
ceal fi It'd / 

Frau und Mond leuchten mit fremden Licht— 
Madaim .md tin moon shine with botrowed 
light Ccf Pi 

Freedom and slavery, the one is the name of 
virtue, the othei of vice, and both arc acts of 
the will J" ftt ti tii<, 

Freedom and whisky gang thegither ! / Tak’ 
aff your dram. /> u > n r. 

Freedom consists not in refusing to recognise 
anything above us, but in respecting some¬ 
thing which IS above us. t.o, the, 

20Freedom exists only with power. Schiller 

Freedom has a thousand charms to show, / 
That slaves, howe'er contented, never know. 
Co7vpcr 

Freedom is a new religion—the religion of our 
time lit itu 

Freedom is not caprice, but room to enlarge. 

t A Haitol 

Freedom is only granted us that obedience 
may be more perfect Ru}>Kiii 
25 Freedom is only in the land of dreams, and the 
beautiful only blooms in song SchilUi. 

Freedom is the eternal youth of nations. Ccn. 
J oy 

Freedom’s sun cannot set so long as smiths 
hammer iron. C. M. A rndt. 

Free governments have committed more fla¬ 
grant acts of tyranny than the most perfect 
despotic governments which we have ever 
known. UnrKe 

Free-livers on a small scale, who are prodigal 
within the compass of a guinea. 11' Iri'ing. 
SOFreends are like fiddle-strings, they maunna 
be screwed ower tight. Sc /’/. 

Freethinkers are generally those who never 
think at all. Sieme. 
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Free will I be in thought and in poetry; in 
action the world hampers us enough Goethe. 

Freie Kirche im freien Staat—A free Church in 
a frte Suui- Lavour. 

Freilich erfahren wir erst im Alter, was uns 
in der Tugend begegnete— Not till wx .11 c old 
IS It that wc Ic nil to know (//'' experiem e) w'hat 
wx met with wdicn young t/d the. 

Frei muss ich denken, sprechen und atmen35 
Gottes Luft, / Und wer die drei mir raubet, 
der iegt mich in die Gruft— I'reclv must I 
think, speak, and brc.ithc w'h.it (loil insjiircs in 
me, and he wdio robs me of these three entombs 
me I hamisso 

Freits (pro.pio.til ations) follow those who look 
to them. S,./b. 

Frei von Tadel zu sein 1 st der niedrigste Grad 
und der hochste, / Demi nur die Ohnmacht 
fuhrt Oder die Grosse d.azu —To lx fite finrn 
bl.inif IS to b<_ of the low i I and liiglii st gr.ub, 
for only imlxuhty or git.aness leads to it 
.Schi/lei. 

Freiwillige Abhangigkeit ist der schonste 
Zustand, und wie ware der moglich ohne 
Liebe ?-Volunt.uV dcptndeiKx is the noblest 
condition wx c.in be in , md how' w^ere that 
possible witboiU lovcV (>ot tne. 

Fremde Kinder, wir heben sie nie so sehr als 
die eigiien ; / Iirtr.ra das eigne Kind, ist uns 
dem Herzen so nah— We n- vn low the child 
of another so much as our ow u , foi this re.ison 
eiioi, whuli IS our own child, is so near to our 
he u t. GtH tin. 

Fremdes Pferd und eigene Sporen haben bald 40 
den Wind verloren— Anothei’s hoise .md our 
own Spurs soon outstrip the wind. Gt i. Pr. 

Freno indorato non meghora il cavallo — A 

golden bit, no better a hoise It Pr. 

Frequent and loud laughter is the character¬ 
istic of folly and ill-manners. Chutt ijield. 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin, new 
reap’d, / Show’d like a stubble-field at 
harvest-home . / He was perfumed like a 
milliner, / And ’twixt his finger and his thumb 
he held / A pouncet-box, which ever and 
anon / He gave his nose, and took’t away 
again Hen 1 

Fret not over the irretrievable, but ever act as 
if thy life were just begun. (,oethe. 

Fiet not thyself because of evil men, neither 46 
be thou envious at tl^ wicked ; for there 
sh.xll be no reward to the evil man, the 
caudle of the wicked shall be put out. Bibie. 

Fietting cares make grey hairs. Pr. 

Freude hat mir Gott gegeben—God has to me 
given joy. hillt r. 

Freud’ muss Leid, Leid muss Freude haben— 
Joy musi have sorrow'; sorrow', joy. Goethe. 

Freundschaft 1 st ein Knotenstock auf Reisen, / 
Lieb’ ein Stabchen zum Spazierengehn - 
Friendship is a sturdy stick to travel with , love .a 
slender cane to promenade w'lth. Chamisso. 

Friar Modest never was prior. It Pr 60 

Friend after friend departs, / Who hath not 
lost a friend? / There is no union here of 
hearts / That finds not here an end. J. 
Montgomery', 

Friend, hast thou considered the “rugged, 
all-nourishing earth," as Sophocles well 
names her; how she feeds the sparrow on 
the housetop, much more her darling, man ? 
Carlyle. 
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Friend, however thou earnest by this book, I 
will assure thee thou wert least in my 
thoughts when I writ it. Liotynn 
** Friend, I never gave thee any of my jewels ’ ” 
“No, but you have let me look at them, and 
that is all the use you can make of them 
yourself, moreovei, you have the trouble 
of watching them, and that is an employ- | 
ment I do not much desire " 

Friends and acquaintances are the surest 
passjjorts to fortune Sthopt nhauet. \ 

Friends are lost by calling often and calling 
seldom 11'} 

6 Friends are ourselves Donne j 

Friends are rare, for the good reason that men 
are not common Josiph Rou.x. 

Frien Is are the leaders of the bosom, bein'j 1 
more ourselves than we are, and we co"njde- 
ment our affections in theirs 1', .h t* 
Friends, like mushrooms, spring up in out of- 
the-way places 7 V 

Friends may meet, / But mountains never 
greet /'/ 

10 Friends reveal to each other most clearly 
exactly that upon which they are silent 

Go, tin 

Friends should associate friends in grief and 
woe. 'I it -; no'on , \ 3 
Friends should be weighed, not told Colt ml c 
Friends show me what I can do; foes teach 
me what 1 should do Souil, t \ 

Friends, such as we desire, are dreams and 
fables Lntiison. 

15 Friends will be much apart. They will respect 
more each otliei's privacy than their com- < 
muiiion, for theiein is the fulfilment of our 
high aims and the conclusion of our argu¬ 
ments . . . The hours my friend devotes 
to me were snatched from a higher society ' 
Jhouau 

Friendship can originat* and acquire perma¬ 
nence only practically kti<:< li) Liking 
(A’( and even love, contribute nothing 

to friendship. True, active, productive friend¬ 
ship consists 111 this, that we keep the same 
pace {‘’le/i/ien ^ihr tt) in life, that my friend 
approves of my aims, as I of his, and that 
thus we go on steadfastly {nnvertmk*') to¬ 
gether, whatevei may be the difference 
otherwise between our ways of thiukmg and 
living iiocthc 

Fiiendship cauna stand a’ on ae side. Ac. 

r> 

Friendship, in the old heroic sense of that 
term, no longer exists, except in the cases 
of kindred or other IcRal affinity, it is in 
reality no longer expected or recognised as 
a virtue among men. ( at lyle. 

Friendship ta a plant which one must water 
often (ti r I'r. 

20 Friendship is a vase, which, when it is flawed 
by heat, or violence, or accident, may as 
well be broken at once, it never can be 
trusted after. Lniulor 
Friendship is but a name. Napoleon. 
Friendship is communion. Amt. 

Friendship is constant in all other things, / 
Save in the office and affairs of love, / There¬ 
fore, all hearts in love use their own tongues; / 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, / And trust 
no agent. Much Ado. ii. z. 


Friendship is infinitely better than kindness. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour; the25 
moment it is talked of, it loses its real name, 
and assumes the more ungrateful form of 
obligation AilxC Lit lot 
Friendship is love with understanding. Cer. 

I'r 

Friendship is love without its flowers or veil. 
Han 

Friendship is love without its wings liyron 
Friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 

/oann i Ratlin 

Friendship is one soul in two bodies. Fox-30 
phyty 

F'ciendship is stronger than kindred. Fuh. 


Friendship is the greatest bond in the world. 
Jitcnty lax lot 

Friendship is the ideal; friends are the reality; 
the reality always remains far apart from 
the ideal. Jowph Ron i 

Friendship is the marriage of the soul J'ol- 
tairc. 

Friendship is the shadow of the evening, 85 
winch strengthens with the setting sun of 
life. La Pont,lint 

Friendship is too pure a pleasure for a mind 
cankered with ambition or the lust of power 
and grandeur. Jiait /v 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, / Unless 
to one you stint the flame n 
Friendship, like love, is self-foi getful // 

(j'lti 

Fiiendship, like the immortality of the soul, 

IS too good to be believed I met 
Friendship made in a moment is of no moment. 40 
J't. 

Friendship often ends in love; but love in 
friendship— never. C olton 
Friendship should be surrounded with cere¬ 
monies and respects, and not crushed into 
corners P.menon 

Friendship, unlike love, which is weakened 
by fruition, grows up, thrives, and increases 
by enjoyment, and being of itself spiritual, 
the soul IS reformed by the habit of it 
Motitaignt. 

Friendships are discovered rather than made 

Mt't, '^to.oe. 

Friendship’s as it’s kept. Gael. Pr. 45 

I Fiicndship’s full of dregs. I mi on of Athens, 

I 2 


Fnendships that are disproportioned ever ter¬ 
minate in disgust, i.olthmith 
Friendship’s tlie privilege / Of private men. 

A. / ate 

Fnendship’s the wine of life ; but friendship 
new IS neither strong nor pure 1 'ottny 
Friendships which aie born in misfortune are 50 
more firm and lasting than those which are 
formed in happiness 1>' Urfy. 

Frigidam aquam efifundere — 'lo throw cold 
water on a business 


Frisch gewagt ist halb gewonnen—Boldly ven- 
tuied is h.alf done (won) Ger. Ft. 

From a bad paymaster get what you can. 
Ft. 

From a closed door the devil turns away. 
Port. Pr. 
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Fiom camp to camp, thiougfh the foul womb 
of night, / The hum of either army stilly 
souiiJj, / That the fix’d sentinels almost 
receive ' The secret whispers ot each other's 
w.itch , / Fire answeis fii e, and through their 
paly flames / Each battle sees the other’s 
umber’d face, / Steed threatens steed m 
high and boastful neighs, / Piercing the 
night’s dull ear, and from the tents / The 
armourers, accomplishing the knights, / 
With busy hammers closing rivets up. Give 
dreadful note of preparation. JUn / i\ 

(r//ro //s) 

From every moral death there is a new birth , / 
ui this wondious course of his, man may 
indeed linger, but cannot retiograde or stand 
still. ( aKyle 

From eveiy spot on earth we are equally near 
heaven and the infinite Am.rl 

Fiom grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

r.,/>e 

5 Fiom great folks great favours are to be 
expected 

From hand to mouth will never make a v/orthy 
man (.inf/ Ft 

F^om hearing comes wisdom, from speaking 
repentance. /V 

From Helicon’s harmonious springs / A thou¬ 
sand nils their mazy progress take Ctav 

From his cradle / He was a scholar, and a 
ripe and good one , / Exceeding wise, fair- 
spoken, and pel suading , Lofty and sour to 
them that loved him not, ' But to those me* i 
who sought him, sweet as summer / And to 
add greater hououts to his age / Than man 
could give, he died feating God. Ihn 
I IJ! , n 

10 Fiom Ignorance our comfort flows; / The only 
wretched a e the wise. F> cr 

Fiom kings and priests and statesmen war 
aiose, / Whose safety is man’s deep em¬ 
bittered woe, / Whose grandeur his debase¬ 
ment. S hfl/fy 

From laboui hmlth, from health contentment 
springs, biatt e 


From the beginning and to the end of time. 
Love reads without letteis and counts 
without arithmetic A' kjX m 
'Fiom the deepest desire oftentimes ensues 
the deadliest hate. Stx ratei 

Fiom thee, great God, we spring, to thee we 25 
tend, / Path, motive, guide, original and end. 
Johnson 

“ Fiom the height of these pyramids forty cen- 
tuiics look down on you.’' .\n/>oleon hn, 
Uo.^P'i in hiypt 

From the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height i anvle 

I From the low prayer of want and plaint of 
woe / O never, iievei turn !Lwa.y thine eai > / 
j Foilorn is this bleak wililerness below, / Ah > 

' what were man should heaven refuse to 
heal ! Frattu 

From the same flower the bee extracts honey 
and the wasp gall it I'r 

From the summit of powei men no longer turn SO 
their eyes upward, but begin to look about 
them Loau/i, 

From the sum / Of duty, blooms sweeter and 
more divine / The fair ideal of the race, 
than comes ' From glittering gams of learn¬ 
ing Leiv t 

From time to tune in histoiy men are born a 
I whole age too soon. / nn / son 

From within or from behind, a light shines 
through us upon things, and makes us 
awaie that we are nothing, but the light 
IS all. I. nit't son 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: / 
Ihey spirkle still the right Pioniethean 
' fire; / 'They are the books, the arts, the 
academes, / That show, contain, and nourish 
all the world , / Else none at all in aught 
proves excellent Lin>e s I. Loit^ iv 3 

Fiom yon blue heaven above us bent, / The36 
grand old gardener and lus wife / Smile at 
the claims of long descent. 7 enn im, w 

Fromm, Klug, Weis, und Mild, gehort in des 
Adels Schild— 1 hr woul*. pious, pniilcnt, wim , 
and gentle arc .ippropriately suit.a.ble on the shield 


From lowest place where virtuous things pro¬ 
ceed, / The place is dignified by the doer s 
deed. As You 1 ,/u It, \\ 3 
From obedience and submission spring all 
other virtues, as all sm does from se'l- 
opinion. Mont motif 

15 From our ancestors come our names, from our 
virtues our honoin s. Ft 
From out the throng and stress of lies, / From 
out the painful noise of siglis, / One voice of 
comfort seems to rise, / It is the meaner pait 
that dies. Lrivts Mot'ts. 

From pillar to post —oiiginallj from whippiiiL*- 
post to pilloiy, ; e fiom liad to woise 
From saying “ No,” however cleverly, no good 
can come. Cor tin. 

From seeming evil still educing good Thom¬ 
son. 

20 From servants hasting to be gods. Po/Ioih 
From small beginnings come great things. 
Dut Fr, 

From stratagem to stratagem we run, / And 
he knows most who latest is undone; / An 
honest man will take a knave’s advice, / 
But idiots only will be cozened twice. 
Dryden. 


cf a noble Cl t Fr. 

Fromtne Leute wohnen weit auseinander— 
(jood people dwell fiir apart (,fr Ft 

Frommigkeit ist kein Zweek, sondern ein 
Mittel, um durch die reinste Gemuthsruhe 
zur hochsten Cultur zu gelangen -Piety is 
not an end, but a iiic iiis to ntt.i]n the highest cul¬ 
ture through the puiesl peace of mind. Gofthe. 

Fronti nulla fides—Theie is no trusting external 
ap[K*.ir.ini es (//A feature's) Juv. 

Frost and fraud both end in foul. Ft. 40 

Frost IS God’s plough. J'uiler. 

Fructu non folns arborem sestima—Judge of a 
tree from its Iruit, not from Us le.iveb. Fhad. 

Frugality, and even avarice, in the lower 
orders of mankind are true ambition. These 
afford the only ladder for the poor to rise to 
preferment. Goldsmith. 

Frugality is an estate. Fr. 

Frugality is founded on the principle that all 45 
riches have limits. Fut/.f 

Frugality is good, if liberality be joined with 
It. IVm. Penn 

Frugality may be termed the daughter of 
prudence, the sister of temperance, and the 
parent of liberty. Johnson, 
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Fruges consumere nati—Born merely to consume 
the fruits of the earth llor 

Fruhe Hochzeit, lange Liebe—Larly marriage, 
long love Lrtr I'r. 

Fruit is seed, Pr, 

Frustra fit per plura, quod fieri potest per 
paucora - It is vum to do hy many agencies what 
may be done by few. 

6 Frustra Herculi— In vain to speak against Her¬ 
cules. Pi 

Frustra laborat qui omnibus placere studet— 
He labours in vain who studies to please every¬ 
body Pi 

Frustra retinacula tendens / Ferter equis 
auriga, neqne audit currus habenas— In \ nn 
.xs he tugs at the rxins is tlic ehariotcer home 
along by the steeds, and the chariot hted-. not 
the {urb / 

Frustra vitiuin vitaveris illud, / Si te aho 
pravus detoireris- In v.un do >ou avoid one 
f.udt if you peiveisely tuin aside into anothei 
Hor 

Fugam fecit -I !<' hx^ t J - n to fli Ju L. 
lOFuge magna , licet sub paupere teefo / Reges 
et regum vita prmeurrere amicos—shun gi in- 
deur , uiidx r a poor roof >oii ni.iy surpass «.\«.n 
kings and the fiiendi of kings in your life y/.o 

Fugf-re est tnumphus —Flight (t.r , fiom teiiii.ta- 
tion) IS a triumph Pi 

Fugit improbus, ac me / Sub cultrc linquit - 
1 fie w’a.’ luiis awa\ and leaves me with tlie knife 
.11 my throat, t r , to be saerifiec d 11 >r 

Fugit irreparabile tempus 1 ime flies, newer to 
Ik repaired. I ir^, 

Fulilst du dein Herz durch Hass von Menschen 
wegetneben— / Thu’ ihneu Gutes 1 schnell 
wirst du sie wieder lieben— Sfiouldst thou 
fit I thy lieart n fielled from men tluongh h iln d, 
do I lion them good, soon sliall tliy love for them 
relive in tin X JJ Paoli. 

15 Fuimus e have been. M. 

Fiiimus Troes, f ut Ilium, et ingens / Gloria 
Teucronim Wt Iiojan uc no niou . Ihnui is 
no nioie, and thegreat idle wool the leuen. I'ug 

Fuit hacc sapientia quondam, / Publica privatis 
seceniere, sacra profanis, / Concubitu piolu- 
bere vago, dare jura mantis, / Oppida moliri, 
leges incidere ligiio— Thi^ of uhl w.is .letoumed 
wnsdom, to separate pulihc from pnv'ate property, 
things s.irrexl from jirofane, to restrain linm v i- 
grant conrnhinage, to ord.iin laws for niariied 
people, to build cities, to engrave Lawson tablets 
tior 

Fuit Ilium -Tioy w.as. 

Fules are aye fond o’ flittin’. Sc Pr 
20 Ful^ente trahit coustnetos gloria curru, / Non 
mmus ignotos generosis— C’.lorj ih.iws .dl 
bound to her shining car, low-born and high¬ 
born alike llpi 

Full little knowest thou that hast not tried / 
What hell it is m suing long to bide, / To 
lose good days that might be better .spent, / 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent 
Spetfiet. 

Full many a day for ever is lost / By delaying 
its work till to-morrow, / The minutes of 
sloth have often cost / Long years of boot¬ 
less sorrow, hltza ( ook. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene / The 
dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; / Full 
many a flower is born to blush imseen, / And 
waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray 


Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern / Masks 
hearts where grief has little left to learn , / 
And many a withering thought lies hid, not 
lost, / In smiles that least befit who wears 
them most I^yi o 

I Full of sound and fury, / Signifying nothing. 25 
1 Mach , V s 

! Full oft have letters caused the writers / To 
' curse the day they were mditers. Hutler 
' Full of wise saws and modern instances. A r 
1 \ ou I ike It^ n 7 

Full seldom doth a man repent, or use / Both 
grace and will to pick the vicious quitch / 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, / 
And make all clean, and plant himself afresh 

1 ennyson 

Full twenty times was Peter fear’d / For 
once that Peter w.is respected. IPortli- 

•2V V th 

Full vessels give the least sound. Pr 30 

Full wise IS he that can himselven knowe. 

( ha tier r 

Fully to possess and rule an object, one must 
first study it for its own sake G vet he 

Fumos vendere—1 o sell smoke Mat * 

Fumum, et opes, stiepitumque Romae —Tlie 
smoke, the weallh, and dm of the town Juv 
Functus officio— Having diseliaigcd liis duties 35 
and lesigned 

Fund.ameutum est justiti* fides --The founda¬ 
tion of ju til c is gooil laith ( /( 

Fungar vice cotis, acutum / Reddere quae fer- 
1 um v.alet, exsors ipsasecandi—I w ill disch.-ir:.- . 
the otliet of a whetstone, wfin h r m give an ed^' 
to iron, though il eamiot lut itself Ih ; 
Furchterlich . 1st einer der nichts zu verheren 
hat I iMiiliU i-^ a man who has nothing to lose 
i.vr /If 

Fur don Dialektiker ist die Welt em Begriff, 
fur den Schougeist ein Bild, fur den Schwar- 
mei ein Traum, fur den Forscher Wahrheit— 
tor the thinkei the woild is a tliought , for the 
wit, .'ll! image , for the enlluisi.'ist, a dieain , foi 
the inquner, tiuth L Puchner 
Fur eine Nation ist nur das gut was aus ihrem 40 
eignen Kerii und ihrem eignen alleguiemen 
Beduifmss hervoigegangen, ohue NachafT- 
ung einer audern--Onl> that is good for a nation 
which issues from its own heiri’s core aad its 
ow'ii general wants, without rqnsh imitation of 
another, sine c (it is added) what ina> to one 
people, at a certain st igc, he wholesome nutri¬ 
ment, may perhaps prove a poison for another 
iioethf. 

Fur emeu Leichnam bin ich nicht zu Haus, / 
Mtr geht es wie der Katze nut der Maus — 
For i dead one 1 .iin not at liome , I am like the 
(at with the mouse iioeihr'i M phn>top>ie/c\ 

Fur ewig ist ja nicht gestorben, was man fur 
diese Welt begrabt— What is buried for this 
world is not lor ever dead A'. z> Ihiitei. 

Fui Gerechte giebt es keine Gesetze—There 
are no laws for just men i>ei Pi. 

Furiosus absentis loco est — \ madman is treated 
as one absent C vke 

Furiosus furore suo punitur—madman is pun- 45 
ished by his own madness L 
Furor arma ministrat—Their rage finds them 
ainib 1 irg 

Furor fit laesa saepius patientU—Patience, when 
outraged often, is converted into rage Pr. 
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Furor iraque mentem praecipitant—Rage and 
anger huiry on the mind. / "ir^ 

Furor loquendi—A rage for spe iking. 

Furor poeticus -Tlic poet's fren/y. 

Furor scnbendi—A r.ige for writing. 

6 Fur seiuen Konig muss das Volk sich opfem, / 
Das ist das Schicksal und das Gesetz der 
Welt— For Its cliief must tlie cl in sariifn « itsell , 
that is the destiny and law of the woild S< ille> 
Furst Bismaick glauht tins zu liaben, uni 
wir liaben llm —Ihitne Ilismatrk thinl b he has 
us, and we have him. \oLiali';t orf.in 
Fhrsten haben lange Hande und viele Ohren - 
Piinies have long hands and many eais (,tr 
Pf 

Further I will not flatter you, / That all I see 
in you IS worthy love, / Than this, that 
nothing- do I see in you / That should meiit 
hate. A'/ii;’- John, ii 2 
Fury wasteth, as patience lasteth 
10Futurity is impregnable to mortal km, no 
prayer pierces thiongh heaven’s adamantine 
walls S'< .liter 

Futurity is the great concern of mankind. 

Pm kc 

Futurity still shot tens, and time present sucks 
in time to come. .Sir 1 honia\ l.>oo»n 
Fuyez le.s proces sur toutes les choses, la con¬ 
science s’y interesse, la .sante s'y altere, Ics 
biens s’y (lissipcnt \void lawsuits hiiond all 
things, tin's ptrveit (oiiMiime, imp nr jonr 
health, and dllapate join piojieitj. La /iroyt >i 


G. 

Gab es koine Narren, so gab cs kelne Weisen— 
Wc'ie lliete no fools, thcie would be no w’lse men 
Ger Pr 

15 Gaiete de copur—Gaiety of lieai t Fr 

Gaiety is often the reckless ripple over depths 
of despair ( haj>tn 

Gaiety is the soul’s health , sadness is its 
poison Siani\lam. 

Gaiety overpowers weak spirits , good-humour 
recreates and revives them. Johnson 

Gaiety pleases more when we are assured 
that it does not cover carelessness. Rlnu 
lie Stael 

20 Gain at the expense of reputation should be 
called loss. Puk s vr 

’Gainst the tooth of time / And rasure of 
obhvion Ah m,. for Mi as, , v. i 

Galea spes salutis— Tlopf- is the liehnet of salv.i- 


Gaine is a civil gunpowder, in peace / Blowing 
up houses with their whole mciease. Her-, 
hi > t. 

Va/jriv 6 /JtWtov tls ^eiavoiav He 30 

wliois about to many IS 011 the way to lejit ntatiee. 

Gt Pi 

Games of chance are traps to catch school-boy 
novices and gaping country squires, who 
begin with a guinea and end with a mort¬ 
gage. t nmhi rliinti 

Gaming finds a man a cully and leaves him 
a knave. 1. Unwins, 

Gaming has been lesorted to by the affluent as 
a refuge from i nnui . it is a mental dram, and 
may succeed for a moment, but, like other 
stimuli, it produces indirect debility Colton 
' Gaming is the destruction of all decorum , the 

E rince forgets at it his dignity, and the lady 
er modesty MmJuonissd \t,nil',>/ 

Gammel Mands Sagn er sielden usand —An 35 
old m.in’s S.IJ mgs aic r in ly unti III, Pan Pr 
ri(/zf»j -ya/i dvOpubirtnerLif cvhTuToi' mikoi /— 

IVi iiii.igc is ail till nail aie l i,( 1 to cmlirace. 
Min 

Gang to bed wi’ the lamb and rise wi’ the 
laverock (Ink) St /V. 

Garcon— A b<>N ; a w.ulir Fr 
I Garde a cheval lloisc-gu mis , mounted guard. 
l-r 

Garde a pied -Fooi-qinul,. / r. 4i. 

Garde a vou.s—Aiauiion L>. 

Garde-chasse O.maki i pei. Fs. 

Garde du corps — \ bodyguaid Fr. 

Garde-feu— A (lu <niaul. hr. 

Garde-fou-A b.anil lail hr. 45 

Gardez — Ki t p 11 J<r. 

Gardez bien — Tal «, cate Ft. 

Gardez cela pour la bonne bouche—Keep that 
lor a tit-lnt ht I't. 

Gardez la foi— Gii.ud the faith. M. 

Gaiments that have once a rent in them are 6. 

! subject to be torn on eve.y nail, and glasses 
that aie once cracked are soon broken , sitch 
is a good man’s name once tainted with just 
reproach If Hail 

Garrit amles / Ex le fabellas— He relate. oM 
women s tales \e*i> apiopos Hot 
Gar Vieles lernt man, um cs wieder zu ver- 
gessen , / Um an den Ziel zu stehen, mus.s man 
die Balm durchmesseft— Mueh we leam only 
to foiget It again , to stand by the goal, w-e 
must traveise all the way to i(. Rnihcrt. 

Gateau et mauvaise coutume se doiventrompre 
—A cake and a Iiad i iistom ai e fated to bi bi oken. 
hr Pr 


tioii. RI 

Galeatum seroduelli poenitet— After donning the 
helmet it is too j.ite to n jicnt of w'.'ir, i i , afu r 
enlistment. Ju7>. 

Gallantry thrives most in a court atmosphere 
ATmt \icker 
25Galhce— In French, 

Callus m sterquilmio suo plurimum potest — 
The ro( k is proudest on Ins own dnn^lull Pt 

Gambling: is the child of avarice, but the parent 
of prodigality ( olion 

Gambling with cards, or dice, or stocks, is all 
one thing; it is getting money without giving 
an equivalent for it. Ward Beecher. 


Guter line chandelle pour trouver unc dpingle 
—lo waste a eaiidlc to find a i»in hr Pr 

Gather gear by every wile that’s justified by 65 
honour, / Not for to hide it in a hedge, nor 
for a train attendant, / But for the glorious 
privilege of being independent. Burns,. 

Gather the losebuds while ye may, / Old Time 
IS still a-flying, / And this same flower that 
smiles to-day, / To-morrow will be dying. 
fht tick. 

Gathering gear (wealth) is pleasant pain. Sc. 
Pr 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, / 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. Bums. 
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Gato maullador nunca buen cazador—A mewlnj; 
cat IS never a good inoiiser. S/ P> 

Gaude, Maria Virgo— Rt-joice, Virgin Mary 

Gaudeamus —Let us have a loyful time. 

Gaudent prxnomiiie inolles / Auriculae—11 1 <» 
delicate ears are delighted with a title Ilor. 

6 Gaudet equis, canibusque, et aprici gramme 
campi —He delights in horses, and dogs, and 
the grass of the sunny plain Hot. 

Gaudet tentamine virtus — Vntue rejoices in 
being put to the lest. 

Gaudetque viam fecisse ruina— He rejoiees at 
having made his way by luin. Lutan^ of Julius 
Cii’sar. 

Gave / His body to that pleasant country’s 
earth, / And his pure soul unto his captain 
Christ, / Under whose colours he had fought 
so long. Kiih. // , iv 1. 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, / Less 
pleasing when possest; / The tear forgot 
as soon as shed, / The sunshine of the 
breast. (,iay 

10 Gear is easier gained than guided. /’>' 

Geben ist Sache des Reichen—(h\mg is the 
business of the ric h (,<>« iJic 

Gebrade diujven vhegen met door de lucht— 
Roasted ingcons don t fly through the air. Dut. 

GebrateneTauben, die einem im Maul fliegen? 
— l)o pigeons fly itady-ro.'Asted into o.ie’s mouth 

(rd I'r 

Gebraucht der Zeit, sie geht so schell von 
hmnen, / Doch Ordnung lehit euch Zeit 
gewinnen— Make the most of time, it glides 
away so fast , but older teaches >ou to gmu 
time, iUK the 

15 Gebt ihr ein Stuck, se gebt es gleich in Stucken 
— If your aim is to give a pn.ee, be sure you gi\e 
It in pitees Goetuc. 

Gedankeii sind zollfrei, aber nicht hollenfrei— 
Thoughts aie toll fret, but not hell-free. Go. 
J'r. 

Gedenke zu lebcii —Thinl< oflnino; Goethe. 

Gedichte sind gemalde Feiisterscheiben — 
I’oenu aie jiaintiil w iiiUow-panes, t e., when 
genuine, they tiansmit hc-aveiis light thiough 
aiontrarted iin diiini eolouied by httinau feeling 
and l.int isj. hot (hi. 

Gediilt gaat boveii geleerdheid —Patience e\ct Is 
leaining Du!. Ft. 

20 Gedwongen hefde vergaat haast— Lc've that is 
foired does not List Dut Ft 

Geese are plucked as long as they have any 
feathers. Dut. F>. 

Gefahrlich ist’s, den Leu zu weeken, / Verderb- 
lich ist des Tigers Zahn. / Jedocli der 
schrecklichste der Schrecken, / Das ist der 
Mensch in seinem Wahn —Dangerous it is to 
rouse the lion, fatal is the tigers tooth, hut the 
most frightful of tenors is man in his self-delu¬ 
sion. Sckillet. 

Gefahrlich ist’s ein Mordgewehr zu tragen / 
Und auf den Schutzen spnngt der Pfeil 
zuruck —It IS dangeious to cany a murdeioiis 
weapon, and the arrow lebounds on tlu archer. 
Schtiler. 

Gefahrlich ist’s mit Geistern sich gesellen— 
To fraternise with spirits is a dangerous game. 
Goethe 

26 Gefahrte munter kurzt die Meilen — Tdvely 
companionship shortens the miler Ger Fr, 


Gefuhl ist alles : / Name ist Schall und Rauch f 
I Umnebelnd Himmelsglut — Feeling is all; 

' 11.11110 IS sound and smoke veiling heaven’s splen¬ 

dour. Goethe. 

Gegen giosse Vorzuge ernes andern giebt es 
kein Kettungsmittel als die Liebe— To coun¬ 
tervail the ine(]ualitics arising from the great 
superiority of one over anothci there is no speci¬ 
fic but love Goethe 

Gegner glauben uns widerlegen, wenn sie ihre 
Meinung wieder holen uiid auf die unsrige 
nicht aemten— Onr .adversaries think they con¬ 
fute us by repealing their own opinion and pay¬ 
ing no heed to oiirs (loethi. 

Geheimnissvoll am lichten Tag / Lasst sich 
Natur des Schleiers nicht berauben, / Und 
> was sie deiiiem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, / 

I Das zwingst du ihr nicht ab imt Hebeln und 
nut Schraiiben —In broad d.i\light inscrutable. 
Nature does not suffer hci veil to be taken from 
her, and what she docs not i hoose to reveal to 
tin spirit, thou wilt not wrist from her hy levers 
aiul screws Goethe 

Geld beheert de wereld. Money rules the 30 
woild Dut Fr 

Geld est der Mann—Money makes (Jit. is) the 
man. G< t I'r 

Geld im Beutel vertreibt die Schwermuth— 
Monc'v in the purse dnses .iway melancholy. 
i.tf Fr 

Gelegenhett macht den Dieb — Opportunity 
makes the thief (td Ft 

Gelehrte Duinmkopf— A learned blockhead ; dry- 
asdust. 

IVXws dKatfio^ tV ^poTOis decode KaK^v —111-35 

timed Liughlcr in men is a gne\ous evil 
Men. 

Gemeen goed, geen goed— Common goods, no 
goods. Dut J'r 

Gemsen steigen hoch und werden doch gefangen 
— I he cb.uiiuis climb high, and yet aie caught. 
Git. I't. 

General abstract truth is the most precious of 
all blessings, without it man is bhnd; it is 
the eye of reason Rousseau 

General infidelity is the hardest soil which 
the propagators of a new religion can have 
to work upon, t'atey 

General suffering is the fruit of general mis- 40 
behaviour, general dishonesty, t arlyle 

General truths are seldom applied to particular 
occasions. Johmon 

Generally all warlike people are a little 
idle, and love danger better than travail. 

Facon 

Generallv speaking, an author’s style is a 
faithful copy of his mind. If you would 
write a lucid style, let there first be light in 
your own mind, and if you would write a 
grand style, you ought to have a grand 
character. Got the. 

Generations are as the days of toilsome man¬ 
kind ; death and birth are the vesper and 
the matin bells that summon mankind to 
sleep, and to rise refreshed for new advance¬ 
ment. Cat lyle. 

Generosity during life is a very different thing 46 
from generosity in the hour of death; one 

{ iroceeds from genuine liberality and benevo- 
ence, the other from pride or fear. Horace 
Mann* 
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Generosity is catching: and if so many csci'pe 
it, it IS somewhat for the same reason that 
countrymen escape the small-pox * because 
they meet with no one to give it to them. 

L>>rd Gteville. 

Generosity is the flower of justice. IlaMhoyne 

Generosity is the part of the soul raised above 
the vulg-ar. GouhinUh. 

Generosity should never exceed ability. Or. 

5 Generosity, wrong: placed, becomes a vice 
A princely mind wul undo a piivate family 
Fuller, 

Generous souls are still most subject to cre¬ 
dulity. Sir H' L\n>, nani 

Geniesse, wenn du k.uiiist, und leide, wenn 
du musst, / Verg-iss dm Scliinerz, erfiiscne 
das Verg:nug:en 1‘ n)<>v if thou L.mst, tiuluit if 
tlioii must , / foiget the pam and icvnc llie 
ple.isuie Goethe. 

Genius and virtue, like diamonds, are best plain 
set /' me> u'n 

Genius always pives its best at first, prudence 
at last Lavatn. 

10 Genius begins great works, labour alone fin¬ 
ishes them. Joubtft 

Genius believes its faintest presentiment 
against the testimony oi all history, for it 
knows that farts ai e not ultiinates, but that 
a state of mind is the ancestor of everything. 
hnie>!> >n 

Genius borrows nobly T un t um. 

Gem IS can never despise labour //'</ S/rrrws. 

Genius cannot escape the taint of its tune 
more than a child the influence of its beget¬ 
ting. Ou'dii 

lu Genius can only breathe freely in an atmos- 
phcie of freedom / s Mill. 

Genius counts all its miracles poor and short 

/ merson 

Genius does not need a special language ; it 
newly uses whatever tongue it finds 
nmn 

Genius does what it must, and talent does 
what it can. ( Koen Mttediln 

Genius easily hews out its figure from the 
block, but the sleepless chisel gives it life 

H I lint oil 

Genius, even as it is the greatest good, is the 
greatest harm. / merson. 

Genius ever stands with nature in solemn 
union, and what the one foretells the other 
will fulfil Sihille^. 

Genius finds its own road and carries its own 
lamp. M’lllmott. 

Genius grafted on womanhood is like to over¬ 
grow it and break its stem llomus 

Genius has privileges of its own , it selects an 
oi bit for itself, and be this never so eccen¬ 
tric, if it is indeed a celestial orbit, we mere 
star-gazers must at last compose ourselves, 
must cease to cavil at it, and begin to observe 
It and calculate its laws Carlyle 


Genius is always ascetic, and piety and love. 

/ nti non 

Genius is always a surprise, but it is born with 
great advantages when the stock from which 
it springs has been long under cultivation. 
Holmes. 

Genius is always consistent when most auda¬ 
cious. Sit dman. 

Genius is always impatient of its harness ; its 30 
wild blood makes it hard to ti am. Holmes 
Genius is always more suggestive than ex- 
piessive. Ai el Steven ?. 

Genius is always sufficiently the enemy of 
genius by over-influence hnu rson 
Genius is a nervous disease. Dt Jours. 

Genius is ever a secret to itself. Cat hit. 

Genius is ever the greatest mystery to itself. 35 

Schiller. 

Genius is inconsiderate, self-relying, and, like 
unconscious be<auty, without any intention 
to please. /. M. It^ise 

Genius is intensity of life; an overflowing 
vitality winch floods and fertilises a con¬ 
tinent 01 a hemisphere of being; which 
makes a nature many-sided and whole, while 
must men remain partial and fragmentary. 

; // ll.Ma'n. 

' Genius is lonely without the surrounding 
piesonce of a people to inspire it. 7\ IV. 

H i. imon, 

Genius is mainly an affair of energy. Matthew 
'I} nold 

Genius is not a single power, but a combination 40 
j of great powers It reasons, but it is not 
reasoning , it judges, but it is not judgment; 

I imagines, but it is not imagination, it feels 
I deeply and fiercely, but it is not passion. It 
I IS neither, because it is all. // htp/ue. 

. Genius is nothing but a great capacity for 
' patience. IGt/lon 

' Genius is nothing but labour and diligence. 

Hogarth 

Genius is nothing more than our common facul¬ 
ties refined to a greater intensity Haydon. 
Genius is nothing more than the effort of the 
idea to assume a definite form. A/, hte 
Genius is nourished from within and without. 45 
U "illmott. 

Genius is only as rich as it is generous. 

I horeau 

Genius is religious Fmrr<;on 
Genius is that in wlmsc power a man is. 
J.tnvell 

: Genius is that power of man which by its deeds 
and actions gives laws and rules, and it 
does not, as used to be thought, manifest 
itself only by over-stepping existing laws, 
breaking estabhshed rules, and declaring 
Itself above all restraint. Goethe 
Genius is the gold in the mine, talent is the 50 
miner who works and brings it out. Lady 
Pies mg ton 


23 Genius m poverty is never feared, because 
Nature, though liberal in her gifts in one 
instance, is forgetful in another. B K. 
Haydon 

‘Genius invents fine manners, which the baron 
and the baroness copy very fast, and, by the 
advantage of a palace, better the instruction. 
They stereotype the lesson they have learned 
into a mode / merson. 


Genius is the power of CArrytag' the feelings 
of childhood mto the powers of manhood. 

Loleridge 

Genius is the transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble first of all. Ca*lyle 
Genius is the very eye of intellect and the 
wing of thought, it is adways in advance of 
its time, and is ^e pioneer for the genera¬ 
tion which it precedes. Simms. 
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Genius is to other gifts wh.it the carbuncle is 
to the precious stones. It sends foith its 
own light, whereas other stones only leflect 
borrowed light Scht>f>inhauer. 

Genius loci—Tlie presi'ling genius of the pl'u c 
Genius m.ikes its observations in shorthand; 

talent writes them out at length. Hmu < 
Genius may at times want the spur, but it 
stands as often in need of the curb. Lon- 

(^tnns 

5 Genius melts many ages into one. ... A work 
of genius IS but the newsp ipei of a centm /, 
or pel chance of a hundred ceutuiics. Ham- 
til >/ lie 

Genius must be born, and never can be 
taught. 

Genius of a kind is necessaiy to m.ake a for¬ 
tune, and especially a large one La Hr //• 
Genius only commands recognition when it 
has cre.ited the taste which is to appreciate 
It. ]<rotuI 

Genius only leaves behind it the monuments 
of its strength Ha nt 

10 Genius should be the clnld of genius, and every 
child should be iiispiied J nu > \.>n j 

Genius, the Pythian of the be.iutifnl, leaves , 
its l.irge truths a riddle to the dull. Hut.tu r ' 
L\ii'n \ 

Genius unexerted is no more genius than a 
bushel of acorn ^ is a forest oi oaks. Ihuru r | 
Genius will lecoin ile men to much. L art\l> 
Genius works in sport, and goodness smiles to 
the last. I »ir <■;/ 

I.*) Gens d’armes \i mt d jtoln < />. 

Gens de bureau—OiiiLud in i governimnt ofl'uc 
/'> 

Gens de condition—of ruik / / 

Gens d’eghse —( lui < h .u u J r. 

Gens de guerre So! li i, /’r. 

CO Gens de langues —1 m^tU'^ls Tr, 

Gens de lettres -1 lu i u> jicopic Fr. 

Gens de lois-L iw \ c . Jr. 

Gen . de meme famdle—Ili'd, of a feather. I r 
Gens de pen I Ik lowrili '-s J' 

25 Gens togata—I 111. ii u loii w itii the i<>ga, i< , ihe j 

Gentility is nothing else but anc.cnt iiches. I 
/..a./Hir.r >i I 

Gentiiitv without ability is waur (worse) than i 
plain begging S< /’; I 

Gentle passions brighten the hoiizoii of oui 
existence, move without wearying, warm 
without consuming, and are the badges of 
true strength. / hien^lehm 
Gentle words, (pnet v^ords, aie, after all, the 
most powerlul words Ihey aie more con¬ 
vincing, moie compelling, moie prevailing. 
//' i.laddcn 

30 Gentleman, in its piimal, literal, and perpetual 
meaning, is a man ot pure lace. Rmkm 
Gentleman is a term winch does not apply to 
any station, but to the mind and the feelings 
in every station. Talfourd 
Gentlemanhness is just another word for in¬ 
tense humanity. A ushni 
Gentlemen have to le.irn that it is no part 
of their duty or privilege to live on other 
people’s toil; that there is no degradation 
la tne hardest manual or the humblest ser- 
▼lie laboor, when it is honest. Ruskm- 


“ Gentlemen of the jury, you will now consider 
youi veidict " I,i>td Ientirdin lait itnadi 
Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in 36 
our manners. JHair. 

Gentleness' moie powerful than Hercules 

Ninon de I LnLU>\. 

Gentleness, wlien it weds with manhood, makes 
a man Jinny\oit 

Gently comes the world to those / That are 
cast in gentle mould. I enny\on. 

Gently didst thou ramble round the little circle 
of thy nleasuies, jostling no creature in thy 
way lor e.icli one’s soriows thou hadst a 
tear, for each man's need thou hadst a 
shilhng. Sternti, Uiuh / o/y 
Gently, gently touch a nettle, / And it stings 4C 
you for your pains , ' Grasp it like a man of 
mottle, / And it soft as silk remains. Aaron 
Ihll. 

Gemig ist uber eincr Sackvoll- T iiough e\c<*ls 
.1 back! Ill lai I'r. 

Genuine morality depends on no religion, 
though every one sand on., it and thereby 
guarantees to it its snppoit. .S. hopi nhauer 
Genuine religion is matter of feeling rather 
than mattei of opinion I’Oiue 
Genuine simplicity of heart is a haaling and 
cementing principle />ur/u 
Genus et proavos et qua; non fecimus ipsi, /4 j 
V ix ea nostra voco — lhitli, .unc.tiy, .ind \ili.it 
wt h ivc oursches iiol doin', 1 would haidly c.ill 
oui own O.'.d 

Genus humanum superavit— He surpassed the 
huin.iii 1 iie in n.ilur.il ability Luc ret 
Genus immortale manet, multosque per annos / 
Stat fortuna domiis, et avi numerantur 
avorum — The me continues miniortal, and 
through inan> •\i.ais the fortune of ifie liouse 
Stands ste.ulfa^t, and it miinbcrs grandsircs of 
gruidsirts / ir^ 

Genus irntabile vatum—The sensitive tribe of 

pOClb. 

VtipdcrKu) 5’ del ttoWci 5i5air/id/uevos—Always 
Ic.uning in.uij things the uldt i I grow So. >n 
Gei echtigkeit ist mehr die mannhche, Men-£C 
schenliebe mehr die weibliche Tugend - Jus¬ 
tice IS piopcily the \ntne of the m.ui, chanty 
of the w-oinan St/io/renliaiier 
Geredt ist geredt, man kann es mit einem 
Schwamme abwischen— W'fiat is said is said , 
tficre is no sponge that sail w ij)e It out Ger Pi 
Germanice In (jcinn.n 

Gescheite Leute smd immer das beste Kon- 
versationslexikon Clc\ei people are alwa>i. 
the best Convcisalions-levicon Goethe 
Geschichte ist eigentlich nichts anderes, als 
erne Satire auf die Menschheit— llistoiy is 
piopcilv nothing tUc but a s.uirc on humanity. 

( / i/ thtr. 

Geschiei macht den Wolf grosser als er ist—5t 
I'ear makes the wolf bigger than he is. 6<r; 

Pr 

Gesellschaft ist die Grossmutter der Mensch¬ 
heit durch ihre Tochter, die Erfindungen— 
Society is the gi.indmother of humanity thiough 
her daughters, the inventions. ( / U’eher. 
Gesetz ist machtig, machiger ist die Noth— 
Law IS {Kiwerful , necessity is more so Goethe, 
Gesetzlose Gewalt ist die furchbarste Schwache 
—Lawless pow'cr is the most frightful weakness. 
Herder, 
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Gespenster sind fur solche Leute nur / Die Gic the greedy dog a muckle bane. Sc. Pr. 
sehn sie wollen- Ghosts visit only those who Qie wealth to some be-ledger’d cit, / In cent, 
look for them Holiet. per cent.; / But gie me real, sterling wit, / 

Get a good name and go to sleep Pr. And I’m content. Bnrm. 

Get money, honestly if you can, but get money. Gie your heart to God and your awms (alms) 
Pr. to the poor. Sc Pr. 


Get once into the secret of any Christian act, 
and you get practically into the secret of 
Christianity itself, hii 

6 Get on the crupper of a good stout hypothesis, 
and you may ride round the world. Stone. 

Get place and wealth, if possible with grace , / 
If not, by any means get wealth and place. 

Pope 

Get spindle and distaff ready, and God will 
send the flax Pi. 

Get thee to a nunnery 1 Haw , in i 

Get to live , / Then live and use it, else it is 
not true / That thou hast gotten. IJLibert 

10 Get what ye can and keep what ye hae. St 
Pr. 

Get your enemies to read your works in order 
to mend them, for your friend is so much 
your second self tliat he will judge too like 
you. }'o/>e- 

Geteilte Freud’ ist doppelt Freude— Joy shared 
is )oy doubled the. 

Gewalt ist die beste Beredsamkeit—Power is 
llie most persuasne rhelorie Sthtlhr 

Gewiiiuen ist leichter als Erhalten—Getting is 
easier tliau ke*ej>iMg Lu'r. Pr. 

15 Gewohne dich, da stets der Tod dir draut, / 
Dankbar zu nehmen, was das Leben beut— 
Aeciistom tliyseK, since deith ever threatens 
thee, to accept with a thankful heart whatever 
life olTets thc*e Bodtnsttiit 

Gcwohulich glaubt Mensch, wenn er nur 
Worte hort, / Es musse sich dabci doch 
auch was denken lassen— Men generally 
hehe\e, w'hen they hear onlj' w'oids, that there 
must be somethinn m it Goctht 

Ghosts I There are nigh a thousand million 
walking the earth openly at noontide , some 
half-hundred have vanished from it, some 
half-hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch 
ticks once. Cailyle. 

Giant Antseus in the fable acquired new 
strength every time he touched the earth , 
so some brave minds gam fresh energy from 
that wliich depresses and crushes others. 

Mui phy 

Gibier de potence —A gallows-bird. Fr. 

20 Gie a bairn his will and a whelp his fill, an’ 
neither will do well. Sc Pt 

Gie a beggar a bed, and he’ll pay you with a 
louse. St Pr 

Gie him tow enough and he’ll hang himsel’, i e , 
give him enougli of Ills own way Sc Pr 

Gie me a canny hour at e'en, / My arms about 
my dearie, O, / An’ warl’ly cares an’ warl’ly 
men / May a’ gang tapsalteerie, O. Hums. 

Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire I / That’s a* 
the learning I desire, / Then though I drudge 
through dub and mire, / At pleu^i or cart, / 
My Muse, though hamely in attire, / May 
touch the heart Bums. 

26 Gie me a peck o’ oaten strae, / An’ sell your wind 
for siller. The cozv to the piper who put her 
off with piping to her. 

Gie the deil his due, an* ye’ll gang till him. 

Sc. Pr. 


Gie your tongue mair holidays than your head. 80 

.Sc Pr. 

Giebt es Kiieg, so macht der Teufel die Holle 
welter —When W'ur fulls out, the devil enlarges 
hdl. Ger Pr 

Giebt’s schonre Pflichten fur ein edles Herz / 
Als ein Verteidiger der Unschuld sein, / Das 
Reclit der unterdruckten zu beschirmen?— 
What nobler task is theie for a nolde heart than 
to take up the defence of innocence and protec't 
the rights of the oppressed ? .S< hiller 

Gierigheid is niet verzadigd voor zij den mond 
vol aarde heeft —tJned is never s.itisfied till its 
mouth IS filled with earth. Put Pt 

Giff-gaff maks glide friends, / e , mutual giving 
Sc. Pi. 

Gift of prophecy has been wisely denied to 86 
man. Did a man foresee his life, and not 
merely hope it and grope it, and so by neces¬ 
sity and free-will make and fabricate it into 
a reality, he were no man, but some other 
kind of creature, supei human or subter- 
human. CailyU. 

Gifts are as gold that adorns the temple; 
grace is like the temple that sanctifies the 
gold. BuiKett. 

Gifts are often losses. It. Pr 

Gifts come from on high in their own peculiar 
forms Got Hu. 

Gifts from the hand are silver and gold, but 
the heart gives that which neither silver nor 
gold can buy. \Va> d Ih 11 ht r. 

Gifts make their way through stone walls. 40 
Pr. 

Gifts weigh like mountains on a sensitive heart. 
Mine JI e. 

Gigni pariter cum corpore, et una / Crescere 
sentinius pariterque senesrere mentem -Wc 
set' that the liiilid is lioin with the body, that It 
grows with It, and also ages with it Turret. 

Gin (if) ye hadna been among the craws, ye 
wadna hae been shot. ..S< I't. 

Giovine santo, diavolo vecchio—A young saint, 
an old devil It Pr. 

Gird your hearts with silent fortitude, ' Suffer- 46 
mg yet hoping all things."* Mu. Himani, 

Girls we love for what they are, young men 
for what they promise to be. Got the. 

Give a boy address and accomplishments, and 
you give him the mastery of palaces and 
lortunes where he goes, h nu rson. 

Give a dog an ill name and hang him. Pr 

Give a hint to a man of sense and consider the 
thing done. /V. 

Give alms, that thy children may not ask 50 
them. Jfan Pr 

Give a man luck and throw him into the sea. 

Pr. 

Give ample room and verge enough. Gray. 

Give an ass oats, and it runs after thistles. Dut. 

Pt. 

Give, and it shall be given to you. Jesus. 

Give and spend, / And God will send. Pr. 66 

Give and take. Pr 
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Give a rogue rope enough, and he will hang 
himself. /V. 

Give, but, if possible, spare the poor man the 
shame of begging, bidetot. 

Give every flying minute / Something to keep 
in store, n alker. 

Give every man his due. Pt 
5 Give every man thme ear, but few thy voice , / 
Take each man's censuie, but reserve thy 
judgment. Uam , i 3 . 

Give from below what ye get from above, / 
Light for the heaven-light, love for its 
love, / A holy soul for the Holy Dove. 

Pr Waltir Smith 

Give God the margin of eternity to justify 
Himself 111 . Ilaivt /i. 

Give him an inch and he’ll t.ike an ell. P’ . 

Give him a present! give him a halter. Mer 
of I en , n j 

10 Give me again iny hollow tree, / A crust of 
bread, and liberty Popi. 

Give me a look, give me a face, / That makes 
simplicity a grace, / Robes loosely flowing, 
hair as free; / Such sweet neglect more 
takelh me, / Than all the adulteries of ait, / 
They strike in.ne eyes, but not my heart. 
Ihn fomon 

Give me but / Something whfreunto I may 
bind my heart, / Sometning to love, to rest 
upon, to clasp / Affection’s tendrils round. 
!\Trs, thmani 

Give me health and a day, and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous. J.mei \i>n 

Give me insight into to-day, and you may have 
the antKjue and future worlds. . . . This idea 
has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, and, m a newer time, of Goethe, 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle. Their writing 
is blood-warm Lin< > son, 

15 Give me my Romeo • and, when he shall die, / 
Take him and cut liuii out in little stars, / And 
he will make the face of heaven so fine / 
That all the woi.d will be in love with 
night, ! And pay no homage to the garish 
sun Rom ti'id Jul , m. 2 . 

Give me that man / Who is not passion’s slave, 
and I will wear him / In my heart’s core, ay, 
in my heart of hearts. Ham ,\\\ 

Give me the avow’d, th’ erect, the manly foe, / 
Bold I can meet, perhaps may turn, his 
blow; / But of all plagues, good Heaven, 
thy wrath can send, / Save, save, oh 1 save 
me from the candid friend Canning. 

Give me the eloquent cheek, where blushes 
burn and die. Mi r Psi^ooit 

Give me the liberty to know, to think, to be¬ 
lieve, and to utter freely, according to con¬ 
science, above all other libei ties. . 1 / /ton 
20 Give neither counsel nor salt till you are asked 
for it. Pr. 

Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine. 

Jesm. 

Give only so much to one that you may have to 
give to another. Dan. Pi- 

Give orders, hut no more, and nothing will be 
done. and Poit. Pr. 

Give pleasure to the few; to please many is 
vain. Schii/ir. 

26 Give ruffles to a man who wants a shirt. Fr. 
Pr. (?) 


Give sorrow words; the grief that does not 
speak, / Whispers the o’erfraught heart, 
and bids it break. Afachet/t, i\. 3 . 

Give the devil his due. i Hen IT., i 2 . 

Give the devil rope enough and he will hang 
himself. I'l. 

Give thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his 
due. lUiliL't 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, / Nor any un-30 
pioportioned thought his act / Be thou 
familiar, but by no means vulgar. / The 
friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, / 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel, ' But do not duU thy palm wilh enter¬ 
tainment / Of each iiew-hatch’d unfledged 
comrade. Ham , i 3 

Give to a gracious message / An host of 
! tongues ; but let ill tidings tell / Themselves 
I when they be felt. Ant and C/l 0,11 5 
' Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away, /a us 

Give to the masses nothing to do, and they 
will topple down thrones and cut throats, 
give them the government here, and they 
will make pulpits useless, and colleges an 
impertinence II 1 ndi It Pht/l /s 

Give tribute, but not oblation, to human wis¬ 
dom. Sti P \idney 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, / The spirit of 36 
I self-sacrifice; / The confidence of reason 
I give, / And in the light of truth thy bond- 
1 man let me live. IVon/sxooith 
j Give us the man who sings at his work! Be 
I his occupation what it may, he will be equal 
to any of tho«;e who follow the same pursuit 
in silent sullenness He will do more in the 
I same tmie , he will do it better, he will 
I persevere longer. ( m/yk 

Give way to your betters. Pr 
' Give you a reason on compulsion ? If reasons 
were as plenty us blackbciries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion. 1 Jlen. 

//', n 4. 

Give your tongue more holiday than your 
hands or eyes A’.i/'/v lit n A^ai. 

Given a living man, there will be found clothes 40 
I for him , he will find himself clothes ; but the 
I suit of clothes pretending that it is both 
' clothes and man - C ar/i le 

Given a world of knaves, to educe an Honesty 
J fiom their united action, is a problem that is 
I becoming to all men a palpably hopeless 
I one. Cai/ylc. 

. Given the men a people choose, the people 
I itself. 111 its exact worth and worthlessness, 
j is given. Cai/yle 

I Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter 
I shade / To shepherds, looking on their silly 
j sheep, / Than doth a rich embroider’d 
canopy / To kings that fear their subjects* 
treachery. 3///•« /'A, ii 5 

Giving alms never lessens the purse. S/. Pr. 

Giving away is the instrument for accumulated 46 
treasures, it is like a bucket for the distri¬ 
bution of the waters deposited in the bowels 
of a well. Httopaiie^a 

Giving to the poor increaseth a man’s store. 

Sc Pr. 

Gladiator in arena consilium capit—The gladia¬ 
tor is taking advice when he is already in the 
lists. Pr* 
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Glanzendes Elend—Shimng misery Goethe 
Glasses and lasses are buttle ware. SV /V 
Glaube nur, du hast viel grethan / Wenn dir 
Geduld grewohnest an- \sMitc youi^t.lf you 
liavt. aLC(.>inpli'<lit,d no small leal if only joa 
bavo learned p itience G<'<///<*. 
r\aO/c’ ’A^)7i'ai'c—Owls to Athens 

5 Glcbae ascnptiis—Ait u l.ed to th«i soil 

Gleiches Blut, plciches Gut, iind j?-leiche jahre 
machen die besten Heirathspaaie - Id- 
liloiid, like f stall, and lil o acje make tiu ha])pu t 
\\tddt.d pan. !/<'; 

Gleirh sei keiner dem andern , doch gfleicli 
sei jeder dem Hoclisten. Wie das zu machen 
Es sei jeder vollendct in stch 1 it no om 1» 
like anotliei, yet tvtiy oiu like the Tlidn-i 
How IS thi^ to In* tlone f l)c tai h one pciluct in 
lumself (.t'-thi 

Gleich und Gleicli g-esellt sich gern, sprach 
der Teufel zum Kohler—Like will to like, as 
the de\il said to th' eh in o il-lnirner (^ef /’/ 
Gleichheit est imnier das fesleste Band det 
Liebe hajiiality is the firmest bond of love 
l.cssuis^ 

10 Gleichheit ist das hedige Gesetz der Mensrh- 
heit hi|uaht> i^ the Imly law of hum mity 
iithiHt r 

Gli alberi grandi fanno pid ombra che fnitto 

Lait;e tiees jield iiiuie shaele than fiiiit It /V 
Gli amici let'-ano la borsa con uii filo di rap- 
natelo — J'lundstie then jnii es with .i ‘jndi i . 
thiead It Pf 

Gil uommi alia moderna, e gli asiiii all’ aiitica 
—Alter the modi rn stamp ineii, and aftci th. 
aneiunt, asscs it P> 

Gli iiomini fanno la roba, c le donne la con- 
servano--iMt n inaki the wi dth and women 
husband it It P> 

15 Gli uomini hanno gh anni civ* sentono, e le 
donne qiielli che mostraiio Mt n ue as old a. 
they feel, and women a . thev' lool It Pt 
Gil uomini hanno men rispetto di offendere nno 
che SI facci aniaic che uno che si facci temere* 
—Men shrink Jess fiom eiffcnding one who iin 
spires love than one who inspires fear. Aluchut- 
velh 

Gloria in excelsis Deo—(Jlory to God In the 
highest 

Gloria vana florece, y no grana—Glory wliuh 
Is not real may flower hut will nev'er fnirtifv 
P, ^ 

Gloria virtutis umbra — Glory is the shadow 
(/ e , the attendant) of v'litue 
Glorim et fama; jactura f.icienda est, publicae 
utlhtatis causa — \ simtndei ol ^loryaml fame 
must be made foi the public advantage. C ic 
Glonam qui spreverit, veram habet- lie who 
tlespises gloiy will have tiue glor\ 

Glories, like glow-v/orms, afar-o'^shine bright,/ 
But looked at near, have neither heat nor 
light II LUte> 

Glorious men are tlie scorn of wise men, the 
admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, 
and the slaves of their own vaunts. Pm on 
Glory and gam the industrious tribe pio- 
yoke , / And gentle dulness ever loves a 
joke. Pope 

85 Glory fills the world with virtue, and, like a 
beneficent sun, covers the whole earth with 
flowers and fruits. Vauvenargues. 


Glory grows guilty of detested crimes, /-iw'r 

L Lost, IV j 

Glory is like a circle in the water, / Which 
never ceasf*th to enlaige itself, / Till, by 
bifiad spreading, it disperse to naught. 

I Itrn / / , 1 > 

Gloiy IS safe when it is deserved , not so popu- 
laiity , the one lasts like mosaic, the other is 
effaced like a crayon drawmg J'out/Jt ; \ 

Glory is so enchanting that vire love whatever 
we associate with it, even though it be 
death Pu„oI 

Glory is the fan child of peril Smolit ti 30 

Glory IS the unanimous praise of good men 
( < 

Glory long has made the sages smile, / 'Tis 
something, nothing, words, illusion, wind, ' 
Depending more upon the histoiian's style / 
Than on the name a person leaves behind. 

Pvfon 

Glory relaxes often and debilitates the mind, 
censure stimulates and contracts —both to an 
extiemc tsnmst ne 

Gluck auf dem Weg—(lood luefe by tlic wa^ 
i.t‘ /b 

Gluck macht Mut—Luck insyiiic's phuk i,ocih. 35 

Gluck und Weibor haben die Narren lieb - 
Iwiit’u and vv.mu.i li.ivi a 111 iiii.' for 1 i iL 
Gt> J'> 

riluchlu h, glurklich nenn’ ich den / Dem dcs 
Dascui^ letzte Stuiicle / Schlaet in seine’ 
Kinder Mitte—II .ppv ' li ippv » dl I liim lli< 

last h I'lrol wlio-i lit. -.tiikis in tin* iiinla of In. 
diilihin > 

Gliicklich wci jung in jungen Tagen, / Gluck- 
lich wer mit Zeit eestahlt, Gelernt de. 
Lebens Einst zii tragen II ipi)\ he who is 
^oinu’ in joiilh, hap[>\ vv ho is h iidciicd as sled 
vviih tunc, has learned to bear life s earneslnes, 
Pusih/an 

Gluttony and drunkenness have two evils 
attendant on them, tlu y make the caiea^w. 
smart as well as the pocket. M tnui, Irto 
fiinni, 

Gluttony is the source of all onr infirmities 40 
and the fountain of .ill our (iis»*ases. As a 
lamp IS choked by a superabuiidance of oil, 
a fire extinguished by an excess of fuel, so 
is the natural health of the body destroyed 
by intemperate diet. Hio ton 

Gluttony kills more than the, 5 woid I'r 

Gluttony, where it prevails, is more violent, 
and certainly more despicable, than avarice 
itself lohn V 'H 

Gaarling sorrow hath less power to bite / The 
man that mocks at it and sets it light, 
hun // , 1 1 

Gii.ats are unnoticed whereso’er they fly, / 
But eagles gazed upon by eveiy eye. ShuLe- 

s/'ca7, 

VviAiOi a^avrbv - Know thyself 46 

Go deep enough, there is music everywheie. 

( I 

Go down the ladder when thou raarriest a 
wife, go up when thou choosest a friend. 
RtiMn Ben Azai 

Go, miser, go , for lucre sell thy soul, / Truck 
wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 
pole, / That men may say, when thou art 
deatl and gone / “ See wnat a vast estate 
he left his son ! ” Dryden. 
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Go, poor devil, gfet thee eone , why should 

1 hint thee? This world surely, is wide 
enough to hold both tiite and me. lUuU 
! ohv to Hu fl\ that had Unnunttd him^ as 
he let if out by the w n uuu 

Go to Jericho and let your beaids grow. See 

2 Sam \ s 

Go to the ant, thou shif^gard, consider her j 
ways, and be wise /> .>, 

Go to your bosom , / Knock there, and ask 
your heart what it dotii know / That's like 
my brother’s fault, if it coniess / A iiatuial 
RUiltuif ss, such as his is, / Let it not sound 
a thou^^lit upon your ton^fiu / Against my 
brothei^s life. /or • t 

Go whrre you may, you still find yourself in } 
a conditional woiId. i,otint I 

Go whither thou wilt, thou shalt find no rest I 
but in luiinble subjection to the government | 
of a sujienor //too/a \ a A ^i 

Go, wondrous crealure, mount where science 
guides / Go, measvire earth, weigh an, and 
state the tides , / Instruct the planets m 
what orbs to run, / Coireit old Time, and 
rerulate the sun , ' Go, teach Eternal Wis- . 
dom iiow to rule, / Tiien diop into thyself! 
.in ' be a fool / . 

Vjo you .and try a democracy in yonr own house 
/ ii/o Vs, t ‘ ivii ,oho u'^Ued u'liv ht '.ad no* >i- 


God defend me from the man of one book. Pr. 
God desiieth to make youi burden light to you, 
for man hath been cieated weak. l\otan 



God does not pay every week, but He pays at 30 
the end Put I't 

God does not requiie us to live on credit, He 
pays what we tain as we earn it, good or 
evil, heaven o* hell, according to our choice. 

t "^h'din IV 

God does not smite with both hands Sf> Pr 

God does not weigh ermnnahty in our scales 
God's measure is the heait of the offender, 
a balance so delicate that a tear cast m the 
other side may make the weight of error 
kick the beam. Loivill 

God does with His children as a mastci does 
with his pupils , the more hopeful they are, 
the more woik Ho gives them to do Pm to 

God enters liy a piivate door into every indi>35 
vidual I.nutsor 

Cod estimates us not by the position we a e 
in, but by the w.ay m which we fill it /. 

I diotuh 

God gave thy soul brave wings , put not tho-^e 
feathers / Into ;i bed to sleep out all ill 
weathers. Ihnuit 


\ti*ut d a lun/tit > u.y 

Go, you may call it madness, folly , / You shall 
not chase rny gloom away There’s such a 
chaim in inelaucho’y, / I would not, if I 
coaid, bo gay a < s 

10 Gobe-mouchos - \ lly-( itdiir , one <a-iK I’uUtd, 

I > 

God alone csiii propeily bind up a bleeding 

luMit / A I" t 

God alone is tiue, Go<l alone is great, alone 

is God lab'um.i 

God answeis sharp and sudden on some j 
prayois, , And tl nnts the thing we have 
piayed loi m our f.ice, / A gauntlet with a 
gift in it I'/', /'h'.oniti: 

God asks no in.an whethci he will accept life 
That IS not the choice You must take it. 
the only choice is how. // aid Inttlui 
15 God asks not what, but whence, thy work is • 
from tlie fiuit ' He turns His eye aw.ay, to 
prove the inmost i oot ! nm h 

God assists those who rise early in the morn¬ 
ing. s/ Pi 

God blesses still the generous thought, / And 
still the fittiiu^ woid He •'peeds, / And truth, 
at His requiring taught, / lie quickens into 
deeds. h Hm 

God blesses tlie seeking, not the finding. 
i.er Pi 

God builds His temple in the heart and on the 
ruins of churches a.nd religious J.nuison 
20 God comes at last, when we think He is 
farthest off Pi 

God comes in distress, and distress goes. 
t.ael Pr 

God comes to see us without bell. Pr. 

God conies with leaden feet, but strikes with 
iron hands. Pt 


God gives all things to industry Pr 

God gives birds their food, but they must fly 
lor it Jhtt J'l 

Go 1 gives every bud its nest, but does not40 
throw it into tne nest / (/ I/o lund 

God gives his angels charge of those who 
sleep, But Ho Himself watches with those 
who wake I Ian ct J. // A/«i,. 

God gives sleep to the bad, m order that the 
good may be undisturbed ^aad' 

God gives strength to bear a great deal, if 
we only strive ourselves to endure Hans 
. I luit 1 \ It 

God gives the will, necessity gives the law. 
Pan Pi 

God gives ns love. Something to love / He 45 
leads us, but when love is grown / To ripe¬ 
ness, that on which it throve / Falls off, and 
love IS left alone /1 nn i 

God giveth speech to all, song to the few. Di 
1 1 Suit! Sin t'. 

God grant you fortune, my son, for knowledge 
avails you little S/ Pi 

God hands gifts to some, whispers them to 
othe.s It A AA:i> 

God hangs the greatest weights on the smallest 
wiics Ji.uon 

God has been pleased to prescribe limits to His 50 
own power, and to work out His ends within 
these limits. I'a/e) 

God has commanded time to console the un¬ 
happy. JoUtH'l t 

God has connected the l.ibour which is essential 
to the bodily sustenance with the pleasures 
which are healthiest for the heart, and while 
He made the ground stubborn, He made 
its herbage fragrant and its blossoms fair. 

J\ n\/itn 


God created man m his own image Bible 
25 God deals His wrath by weight, but His 
mercy without weight. Pr. 

God deceiveth thee not. / homos a Kemjhis. 


God has delegated Himself to a million deputies. 
/ metion 

God has given a prophet to every people in its 
own tongue A rah Pr. 
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God has g-iven nuts to some who have no 
teeth. /’<>? t Pr 

God has given us wit and flavour, and bright¬ 
ness and laughter, and perfumes to enliven 
the days of man's pilgrimage, and to charm 
his pained steps over the burning marl 

Svdnt-v Sunth 

God has His little children out at nurse in 
many a home. Pr. Walter Smith 

God has lent us the earth for our life, it is a 
great entail. 

% God has made man to take pleasure in the use 
of his eyes, wits, and body , and the foolish 
creature is continually trying to live with¬ 
out looking at anything, without thinking 
about anything, and without doing anything 
R usk IH. 

God has made sunny spots in the heart why 
should we exclude the light from them? 
H ahhurton. 

God has not said all that thou hast said. Cae'. 
Pr 

God has sunk souls in dust, that by that means 
they may burst their way through errors to 
truth, through faults to virtue, and thiough 
sufferings to bh-.s / ^ /. 

God h.-ith anoin<-ed thee to fiee the oppressed 
and crush the oppressor. Jh 
10 God hath given to man a short time heie upon 
earth, and yet upon this short time eternity 
depends Jtrimv In^lvi 

God hath given you one face, and you make 
yourselves another you jig, you amble, and 
you lisp, and you nickname God’s creatui es, 
and make your wantonness your ignoiance 
Ham , 111 I 

God hath many sharp-cutting instruments and 
rough files tor the polishing of His jewels. 

l.eifihion. 

God hath yoked to Guilt her pale tormentor. 
Misery. Jhyant. 

God help the children of dependence! Hurnt 
15 God help the poor, for the rich can help them¬ 
selves. Sc P} 

God help the rich folk, for the poor can beg. 

Sc. Pr 

God help the sheep when the wolf is judge. 

Dan Pi 

God help the teacher, if a man of sensibility 
and genius, when a booby father presents 
him with his booby son, and insists on light¬ 
ing up the rays of science in a fellow’s head 
whose skull is impervious and inaccessible 
by any other way than a positive fracture 
with a cudgel, hums. 

God helps the strongest Cci and Dut Pr 
20 God helps those who help themselves. Pi 

God Himself cannot do without wise men. 
L uthei 

God Himself cannot procure good for the 
v/icked W^t Ish J 1 lad. 

God is able to do more than man can under¬ 
stand. 1 h rnias ci Kempis. 

God is a circle whose centre is everywhere, 
and its circumference nowhere. St. Au^s- 
ttne. 

86 God is a creditor who has no bad debts (7er. 
Pr. 

God is a good worker, but He loves to be 
helped. Basque Pr. 


God is alpha and omega in the great world; 
endeavour to make Him so in the little world. 

i^Ktaiit 1 

God IS always ready to strengthen those who 
strive lawfully. Phnmas a J\t m/>t\. 

God is a shower to the heart burnt up with 
grief, a sun to the face deluged with tears. 

foMph Roa.x. 

God IS a sure paymaster. He may not pay 30 
at the end of every week or montn or year, 
but He pays in the end. Amu t / Ansiiia 
God is a tahula in^ta^ on which nothing more 
stands written than what thou thyself hast 
inscribed thereon Luth, > 

God IS at once the great original I and Thou. 
Jian Paul 

God IS better served in resisting a temptation 
to evil than 111 many formal prayers. W . 

P, nn. 

God is goodness itself and whatsoever is 
good IS of Him. .s r P. .Stdncv 
God IS glorified, not by our groans, but by our 35 
thanksgivings , ancf all good thought and 
good action claim a natural alliance with 
good cheer, b illmoit 

God IS great, and we know Him not, neither 
can the number of His years be searched 
out Btbl,. 

God is great in what is the greatest and the 
smallest. Ihuur 
God IS greater than man. /’//>/< 

God is His own interpreter, f mvpcr 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; there- 40 
fore let thy words be few Bibu 
God IS in the generation of the righteous 
hib ,. 

God IS in the word “ought,” and therefore it 
outweighs all but God. Joseph ( o,>k 
God IS kind to fou (drunk) folk and bairns. 

Sc. Pr 

God is light. St. John. 

God is love St. John 46 

God is more delighted in adverbs than in 
nouns, /1 , not in what is done so much as how 
11 Is done Hib Pr. 

God is, nay, alone is; for with like emphasis 
we cannot say that anything else is. ( ai - 

lyle. 

God is not a man, that He should lie ; neither 
the son of man, that he ^ould repent hath 
He said it, and shall He not do it ? or hath 
He spoken, and shall He not make it good ? 

Bible 

God is not found by the tests that detect you 
an acid or a salt. Di W'alter .Smith 
God IS not so poor in felicities or so niggard in 60 
His bounty that He has not wheiewithal to 
furnish forth two worlds. W’' R 
God is not to be known by marring His fair 
works and blotting out tne evidence of His 
influences upon His creatures, not amidst 
the hurry of crowds and the crash of innova¬ 
tion, but in solitary places, and out of the 
glowing intelligences which He gave to men 
of old. Rush in 

God is on the side of virtue; for whoever 
dreads punishment suflers it, and whoever 
deserves it dreads it. Colton. 

God is patient, because eternal. St. Augustint. 
God is spirit. Jesus. 
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God made all the creatures, and gave them 
our love and our fear, / To give sign we 
and they are His children, one family here. 
Br<nvntfig 

God IS the great composer; men are only the 
performers. Those grand pieces which are , 
played on earth were composed in heaven. 

God IS the light which, never seen itself, makes * 
all things visible, and clothes itself in colours. ' 
Thine eye feels not its ray, but thine heart ’ 
feels its warmth, /ean Paul 

God IS the number, the weight, and the mea¬ 
sure which makes the world harmonious and 
eternal Ktnan. 

6 God IS the perfect poet, / Who in His person ' 
acts His own creations. Jhoa'um 

God IS the reason of those who have no reason. 
Kt nan 

God IS where He was Pr 

God is with every great refoi m that is neces¬ 
sary, and it prospers, iiot Uu. 

God keep me from nnr friends , from my enemies 
I will keep myself. Jt J'r. 

10 God knows I’m no the thing I should be, / Nor 
am I ev'n the thing I could be , / But twenty 
times I rather would be / An atheist clean, / 
Than under Gospel colours lad be, / Just for 
a screen, Putn^;, 

God Konge er bedre end gammel Lov—A good 
king is than an old law. Dan, Pr. 

God loveth a cheerful giver. .S /. J'aul. 

God made him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man. Ahr o/ I’i/i i • 

God made man to go by motives, and he will 
not go without them, any more than a boat 
without steam or a bailooii without gas. 
irauUi,ii/h r 

15 God made man upright, but they have sought 
out many inventions. 

God made me one man, love makes me no 
more / Till labour come, and make my weak¬ 
ness score. //(/ I't rt, 

God made the country; man made the town. 

( invpt’r. 

God made the flowers to beautify / The earth 
and cheer man's careful mood ; / And he is 
happiest who hath power / To gather wis¬ 
dom from a flower, / And wake his heart in 
every hour / To pleasant gratitude, li 
wot ih 

God made us, and we admire ourselves. Sf> 
Pr. 

80 God manifests Himself to men in all wise, 
good, humble, generous, great, and magnani¬ 
mous souls. Lavatet 

God may consent, but only for a time. Lt/u r- 

son 

God moves in a mysterious way / His wonders 
to perform; / He plants His footsteps m the 
sea, / And rides upon the storm. L o7v/t r 

God must needs laugh outright, could such a 
thing be, to see His wondrous manikins 
here below. Hugo 7)on ’Itimherg,^ quolcJ by 
Carlyle. 

God narrows Himself to come near man, and 
man narrows himself to come near God 

E<{ 

85 God never forsakes His own. Pr. 

God never imposes a duty without the 

time to do it. Rusktn. 


God never made His work for man to mend. 
Dryden. 

God never meant that man should scale the 
heavens / By strides of human wisdom . . . 

He commands us in His Word / To seek 
Him rather where His mercy shines. Co^vper. 
God never pardons, the laws of the universe 
are irrevocable. God always pardons , sense 
of condemnation is but another word for 
penitence, and penitence is already new 
hie. II til. Stml/i 

God never sends mouths but He sends meat. 30 
Pan. Pt 

God never shuts one door but He opens another. 
hnk Pt 

Goil offers to every man his choice between 
truth and repose / me> son 
God often visits us, but most of the time we 
are not at ho ne. /><it/>li A on i 
God only opened His hand to give flight to a 
thougnt that He had held imprisoned from 
eternity / C Hollanl 

God pardons like a mother, who kisses the 35 
offence into everlasting forgetfulness. Jl a/a 
/>’< (. In r. 

God permits, but not for ever /'r 
God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light. Pubb. 

God save the fools, and don’t let them run 
out, for, without them, wise men couldn’t 
get a living .'itnet J*r 
God save the mark i Hen. //', i 3 . 

God send us some siller, for they’re little 40 
thought o’ that want it. bn Pt 
God send you mair sense and me mair siller. 

.S( Pr. 

God sendeth and giveth both mouth and the 
meat. / u n-r. 

God sends meat and the devil sends cooks 
It. Pr 

God sends nothing but what can be borne. 

It Pt 

God should be the object of all our desires, 45 
the end of all our actions, the pi inciple of all 
our affections, and the governing power of 
our whole souls. Ala^i,'llon. 

God, sir, he gart kings ken that there was a 
lith m their neck. Bos,veil v jattu r of L tom- 
welt. 

God stays long, but strikes at last. Pr. 

God taketh an account of all things. Koran. 
God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

S ti me. 

God the first garden made, and the first city 50 
Cain. C owh V. 

God, through the voice of Nature, calls the 
mass of men to be happy; He calls a few 
among them to the grander task of being 
severely but serenely sad. li' P Oteg' 

God trusts every one with the care of his own 
j souL 6 c. /'t 

I God will accept your first attempt, not as a 
perfect work, but as a beginnmg. // a>d 
B etcher. 

God will not make Himself manifest to cowards. 

/ nil tson. 

God will punish him who sees and him who is 55 
seen. A ai>te>n saying, 

God, when He makes the prophet, does not 
. unmake the man. Locke- 
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God works in moments Pr 

God writes the gfospel not in the Bible alone, 
but on trees and flowers, and clouds and 
stars Lttlhtt 

God’s commandments are the iron door into 
Himself. To keep them is to have it opened, 
and His g-ieat heart of love revealed. S 11 
DiiffitU 

God’s creature is one He makes man, not 
men His tiue creature is unitary anJ 
infinite, revealing himself indeed m cvcy 
finite form, but c omproimsed by none. //. >tty 

Ja >ut 9 

5 God’s free mercy streameth / Over all the 
world, / And His bannei gleameth, ■ Every¬ 
where unfurled //. re 

God’s goodness is the measure of His provi¬ 
dence Mot t 

God’s help is nearer than the door lush 

God’s m His heaven / All’s right with the 
world 1 Ptoivttittc 

God’s justice, tardy though it prove pei- 
chance, / Rests never on the track till it 
reach / Delinquency. Iho oniH>’ 

10 God’s men are better than the devil’s men, and 
they ought to act as though they thought 
they were // ar*/ /•’. c. //«t 

God’s null grinds slow but sure. 'u n;' 

God’s nulls grind slow, but they grind woe 

/' atift ttt 

God’s providence is on the side of clcai heads. 

ll ax/ lU.Jttt 

God’s sovereignty is not in His right hand or 
His intellect, but His love II atJ hta t 
15 Gods water over Gods akker laten loopen 
l.et God’s watsis lun o\<.i (.Tod’s I''. 

Pr 

God’s way of making worlds is to make them 
make themselves /'/-/ IhuvimonJ 

Godfrey s«nt th*» thief that stole the cash 
away, ' And punished him that put it in his 
way Pop 

“ Godlike men love lightning ," goelless men 
love it not, shriek miuder when they see it, 
shutting their eyes, and hastily putting on 
smoked spectacles. < a>:y/t 

Godliness is profitable unto all things, hav.ng 
promise of the life th.^t now is, and of that 
which IS to come St J\in 
20 Godliness with contentment is great gain St 
Pittd 

Godly souls have often interdicted the gratifi¬ 
cations of the flesh in older to help thnr 
spirits 111 the God ward direction. John 
Pul^/0?(/ 

Godt Haandvmrk har en gylden Gnmd—A 

gi'od liaiidiciaft rests on a golden fuundation 
Pan Pt 

Goed verloren, met verloren; moed verloren, 
veel verloren, eer veiloreii, nierr verloicn, 
ziel verloren, al verloieii —Mom j lost, noilnng 
lost ; (onr.ige lost, nnidi lo,t , Iiononi l«>'-t, mois 
lost , soul lost, all lost l'>i<t. pt 

Goethe’s devil is a cultivated personage and 
acquainted with the modern sciences , snecis 
at witchcraft and the black art even while 
employing them, and doubts most things, 
nay, half disbeheves even his own existence. 
Carlyle. 


Going by railroad I do not consider as travel- ?5 
hng at all; it is merely “being sent" to a 
place, and very little different from becoming 
a parcel ]\uJ.in 

' Going to rum is silent woik (. rtl Pt 
Gold and diamonds are not riches. Kushtn 
Gold beheert de weield—tiold uilcs tliL woild 
Put Pt 

Gold does not sa tisfy love ; it must be paid in 
its own com. Ji.tte Pi/hl} 

Gold, fitlui of flatteieis, of ptiin and caie30 
begot, A fear it is to h ive thee, and a 
pain to have thee nut /'uSaJai 
Gold glitteis mo‘-t wht ii v rt'v shines no more, 
i 

Gold has wings which cany everywhere ex¬ 
cept to heaven A us Pt 
Gold is a wondeiful dealer of the understand¬ 
ing, it dissipates every doubt and sciuple 
in an instant, ai commodates itself to the 
meanest capacities, silences the loud and 
clanioious, and brings ovei the most ob¬ 
stinate and inflexible ht,! sot! 

Gold IS Ccesai’s tieasuie, man is God’s . thy 
gold hath C.esai s image, and thou hast 
God’s (Juttths 

Gold IS the fools cuitam, which hides all his35 
defects fioni the world / < Itu uit 
Gold IS the sovereign of all ‘>ovcie>.’‘iis. J't 
Gold IS tried m the file, friendship in need 
Pan Pt 

Gold liegt tief im Berge, aber Koth am Wege 
(xild ht s d<->]> 111 tlie Ill lUiit iin, luil dirt on 
the highw n (/< t I't 

Gold, like the sun, which melts wax and 
hardens clay, expands rreat souls and con 
tracts bad hearts Pr>aio/ 

Gold that IS put to use more gold begets 40 

s//. 

Gold thou may’st safely touch , but if it stick / 
Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick 
hetlart 

Gold, worse poison to men’s souls, / Doing more 
murder in this loathsome world, / Than these 
poor comijounds that thovi may’st not sell 
S// 

Gold’s worth is gold It Pt 

Golden chains are heavy, and love is best' 

Pt II alu t .Snuth ^ 

Golden lads and girls all must, / As chimney-45 
sweepers, come to dust Lynib , iv 2 
Gone for ever is virtue, once so pi evalent in 
the state, when men deem a mischievous 
citizen worse than its bitterest enemy, and 
punish him with severer penalties, ( a 
Gone IS gone , no Jew will lend upon it. Let 
Pr 

Good actions done in secret are the most 
worthy of honour Pasi al 
Good actions give strength to ourselves and 
inspire good actions in others, .s .Snn/cs. 

Good advice can be given, a good name cannot 50 
be given. J utA Pt 
Good advice / Is beyond all peme. 

Good advice may be communicated, but not 
good manners I,<tA Pt 
Good ale needs no wisp (of hay for advertise- 
iiicnt) Sf Pr 

Good and bad men are less so than they seem. 
Lolendie. 
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Good and evil are names tliat si^fnify our 
appetites and aversions llohb, s 
Good and evil will g-row up in this world to¬ 
gether , and they who complain in peace 
of the insolence of ilie populace must re¬ 
member that their insolence in peace is 
biavery in wai Johnson 
Good and quickly seldom meet /b 
Good as IS discourse, silence is better, and 
shames it. h me} am 
6 Good bees never turn drones. /V 

Good books, like good fi lends, are few and 
chosen, the nioie select the more enjoyable. 
J 

Good bread needs baking /V. m Goethe 
Good-bi ceding cai i les along with it a dignity 
that IS respected by the most petulant, 
f heste} fi‘ Id 

Good-breeding differs, if at all, from high- 
bi ceding, only as it gr.acefully remembers 
tlie rights of otheis, rather than gracefully 
111 * ists on its own Lut ^te 
10 Good-breeding is benevolence in trifles, or the 
preference of others to oiii selves in the little 
daily occurrences of life ( hatnam. 
Good-breeding is surface Christianity. 11 ohm s 
Gaoil-breeding is the result of much good 
sense, some good nature and a little self- 
denial for the sake of other-. t Ju rju Id 
Good-bi ceding shows itself most whore to an 
ordinary eye it appears least. Addiwn 
Good-bye, proud world' I’m going home. 
Thou art not my friend, and Ian not thine. 


Good-humour may be said to be one of the 
very best articles of dress one can wear in 
society. / hai heray. 

Good hunters track closely. Dni Pr 
Good husbandry is good divinity. Pr 
Good is a good doctor, but Bad is sometimes 35 
better J nu ? son 

Good IS best when soonest wrought, / Linger¬ 
ing labours come to nought. Soutlnveil 
Good IS good, but better carrieth it. Pr 
Good IS nevei a something into which a man 
can be borne, but always a something bom 
of the man, which he himself carries, and 
which does not carry him Ld 
Good IS not got without grief Cr.n/ /’; 

Goo I IS the delay that makes sure. Po^i 43 
/'/ 

Good judges are as rare as good authors, 

/ vtemond 

Good laws often proceed from b«.d manners 
I't 

Good leading makes good following. D t 

Pr 

Good luck comes by cuffing. /V 
Good luck IS the willing Inindmaid of upright, 45 
energetic character, and conscientious ob¬ 
servance of duty. LoohP 
Good luck lies in odd numbers Merry H’lvcs, 

V 1 

Good management is better than a good in¬ 
come. /o>i 

Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 

! mt} son 


15 Good company and good discourse are the 
very sinews of viitue /zaan II a Jon 
Good company upon the road is the shortest 
cut /’} 

Good counsel is no better than bad counsel, 
if it IS not taken in time />a/. / V 
Good counsel rejected returns to enrich the 
giver's bosom / is/n/ h 
Good counsels obseived are chains to grace. 
/' ulu ) 

20 Good counsel tend - red to fools rather provokes 
than satisfies them A di aught of milk to 
serpents only increases their venom. 11 Jo- 

padt sa 

Good counsel without goo-1 fortune is a wind¬ 
mill without wind. i.tr. P! 

Good counsellors lack no clients. Mtas Jl>r 

h'l aA , 1 2 

Good courage bieaks ill-luck. /V 
Good deeds in this life are coals raked up in 
embers to make a fire next day. .S’// /. 

OveJ'Ujy 

25 Good discourse sinks differences and seeks 
agreements. A B. Auott 
Good digestion wait on appetite, / And health 
on both. Mat b , ni 4 

Good example always brings forth good fruits. 

.S StH.hs 

Good example is half a sermon. Ger Pr 
Good fortune is the offspring of our endeavours, 
although there be nothing sweeter than ease. 
H itopadesa 

80 Good gear goes in sina’ book (bulk). Sc. Pr. 
Good-humour and geneiosity carry the day 
with the popular heart all the world over. 
Alejt. 6mtlh. 


Good manners are part of good morals. 

II hati/v 

Good manners give integrity a bleeze, / When 50 
native virtues join the arts to please. Uian 
Pamsay 

Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy witli whom we converse. Who¬ 
ever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the 
best bred 111 the company .S-c /{ 

Good maxims are the germs of all excellence. 
louoitt 

Good men arc the stars, the planets of the 
ages wherein they live, and illustrate the 
tunes Btn jonson 

Good mind, good find. Pr 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, / 55 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls , / Who 
ste.'Us my purse, steals trash . ‘tis something, 
nothing ,! 'Twas mine, 'tis his and has been 
slave to thousands , f But he that filches from 
me my ^ood name, ' Robs me of that which 
not enriches him. And makes me poor in¬ 
deed. Othe/io, ill 2 

Good-nature and good sense are usually com¬ 
panions. Pop(. 

Good-nature and good sense must ever join , / 
To err is human, to forgive divine. Popi 

Good-nature is moie agreeable in conversa¬ 
tion than wit, and gives a certain air to the 
countenance whicli is more aimiable than 
beauty. Addnon 

Good-nature is stronger than tomahawks. 

/' merton. 

Good-nature is the beautjr of the mind, and, 60 
like personal beauty, wins almost without 
anything else. Hanway. 
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Good-nature is the very air of a g^ood mind, 
the sign of a Lu}|^e and grenerous soul, and 
the peculiar soil in which virtue flourishes. 

Looaman, 

Good-nigrht, pood-nitrht; parting is such sweet 
son ow / That I will say good-night till it be 
to-morrow. Kotr, and Jul , ii. 2 . 

Good pastures make fat sheep. As You JaU 
It^ in j. 

Good people live far apart. Gi > Pr. 

3 Good poetry is always personification, and 
heightens every species of force by giving 
it a human volition. Fan y\on 

Good poets are the inspired interpreters of 
the gods /'/a/> 

G<iod qualities are the substantial riches of 
the mind, but it is good-breeding that sets 
them off to advantage J.inke. 

Good reasons must of force give place to 
better. Jnl ( » j , iv 3 

Good right needs good help. Dut. Pr, 

10 Good-sense and good-nature are never separ¬ 
ated. though the ignorant world has thought 
otherwise. Ih\den 

Good-sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, / 
And though no science, fairly worth the 
seven 

Good shepheid, tell tli.s youth what ’tis to 
love. ... It IS to be all iimde ol sighs and 
tears. ... It is to be all made of faith and 
service . . . It is to be all made of fantasy, / 
All iiiaue of passion, and all made of wishes;/ 
All adoration duty, and observance; / AH 
humbleness, all patience, and impatience , / 
All purity, all trial, all observance. A v 1 '<>// 
L/kf Ii, \ 2 

Good sword has often been 111 poor scabbard. 
(,2t/ Pr 

Good take heed / Doth surely speed. Pr 
l£Good taste cannot supply the pl.ace of genius 
in literature, for the best proof of taste, 
when there is no genius, would be not to 
wiite at alL Mt/tc dt s/nPl. 

Good taste comes more from the judgment 
than fi om the mind. La Kiu hi. 

Good taste is the flower of good sense. ^1. 
I'onu I loi 

Good taste is the modesty of the mind; that 
is why it cannot be either imitated or ac- 
quiied. ]\I})u (Lratd n 

Good the more / Communicated more abundant 
glows, Milton 

20 Good things take time. Dut Pr 

Good thoughts arc 110 better than good dreams 
unless they be executed A//// -1 -// 

Good to begin well, but better to end well. 

Pr. 

Good to the heels the well-worn slipper feels / 
When the tired player shuffles off the 
buskin; ' A page of Hood may do a lellovv 
good / After a scolding from Carlyle or 
Ruskin. Lomell. 

Good unexpected, evil unforeseen, / Appear 
by turns, as fortune shifts the scene , / Some 
rais’d aloft, come tumbling down amain / 
And fall so hard, they bound and rise again. 

Lord Lan!,do7Vfie 

25 Good ware makes a quick market. Pr 

Good-will IS everything in morals, but nothing 
in art, in art, capabihty alone is anythmg. 

Schopenha ur r 


Good-will, like a good name, is got by many 
actions and lost by one. J>Xh'*y’ 

Good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be 
well used. l'>tniulo,\\ 3 
Good wine is its own recommendation. Dut. Pr. 
Good wine needs no brandy Amer. Pr. 80 

Good wine needs no bush, / c , adveriisemeut. 

Pr 

Good women grudge each other nothing, save 
only clothes, husbands, and flax. Jean Paul 
Good words and no deeds Pt 
Good words cool more than cold water. Pr. 
Good words cost nothing and are worth much. 35 
Pr 

Good words do more than hard speeches, as 
the sunbeams, without any noise, will make 
the traveller cast off his cloak, which all the 
blustering winds could not do, but only make 
him bind it closer to him. Lut^titon. 

Good works will never save you, but you will 
never be saved without them. 7V. 

Good writing and brilliant discourse are per¬ 
petual allegories. 1 nu > son. 

Goodman Fact is allowed by everybody to be 
a plain-spoken person, and a man of very 
few woids , tropes and figures are liis aver¬ 
sion. Add 70n. 

Goodness and being in the gods are one , / He 40 
who imputes ill to them makes them none. 

Lunptdcs. 

Goodness consists not in the outward things 
we do, but in the inward thing we are. 
Chaptn. 

Goodness is beauty in its best estate. Mar¬ 
io oe. 

Goodness is everywhere, and is everjrwhere 
to be found, if we will only look for it. /’. 

Di sjitrdins 

Gorgoiis, and hydras, and chimacras dire. 

M'lton 

Gossiping and lying go hand in hand. Pr. 45 
Gossip is a sort of smoke that comes from the 
I dirty tobacco-pipes of those who diffuse it; 

I it proves nothing but the bad taste of the 
smoker. Gcoif^e Lhot. 

Gott hilft iiur dann, weiin Menschen niclit 
mehr helfen- (,od comes to oiir Ju Ip only wlieii 
tht-re IS no more, help foi iis in nrin Siliillef 
Gott ist ein unaussjirechlicher Seufzer, in 
Grunde der Seele gelegen- (lod is.m unuticr- 
•iblo sigh planted in the cleptTi of the soul. Jinn 
I'aul. 

Gott ist eine leere Tafel, auf der / Nichts 
welter steht, als was du selbst / Daratif 
geschnebeii— (Jod is a hlmh trd»let on wlinh 
notliing further is insei ihcd tli in what thou hast 
thj self written iht'reupou Luther 
Gott ist machiger und weiser als wir *, darum 50 
macht er nut tins iiach seinem Gefallen— 
(’•od Is inightie*r and wiser than w'e ; therefore 
he does w'llii us aeioiding to his good pleasure. 
it Of the. 

Gott ist uberall, atisser wo er seinem Statt- 
halter hat—( hxl is everywliere except where 
his vicar is. (,ei I'r. 

Gottlob I wir haben das Original — God be 
praised, we have stdl tlie original Lessms^ 

Gott macht gesund, und der Doktor knegt 
das Geld-"God cures us, and the doctor gets 
the lee Ger Pi 
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Gott mlt uns—God with us. Ger, 

Gott musst ihr im Herzen suchen und finden— 
Ye must seek and find God m the heart. Jtan 
Paul 

Gott schuf ja ans Erden den Ritter tind 
Kne:;ht. / Em hoher Sum adelt auch medres 
Geschlecht —(iod rre.ilt-d out of tht clay tiu 
knight and his s»]Uire A IiikIk r sense ennobles 
even a hutnhle rare. I'unj r. 

Gott-trunkener Mensch—Ayod-intovicated man 
A'<ri>alii, of SJttnoui 

6 Gott verlasst den Mutigren nimmer— God n* \cr 
forsakes tlic stout of In art h orut r. 

Gottein k.mn man nicht vergrelten; / Sclion 
ist’s, ihiien gleich zu sein ^ We cannot recom¬ 
pense the yods, 1)1 autifui it is to be like them. 
Silnllc . 

Gottes Freund, der Pfaffen Feiud—God’s fiiend, 
priest’s lot Cur. J'r, 

Gottes ist der Orient, ! Gottes ist der Occi¬ 
dent, / Nord- und Sudhekes Gelaade / Rnht 
ira Fnede seiner Hande— God’s i-. tlie ca>t. 
food’s IS tile vc .1 , riortli region and south rest-, 
111 the ptace of Ins hands. (,ui the. 

Gottes Muhle peht langsam, aber sie mahlt 
fern— God’s null goes slow, but it giiinls line 
Pr. 

10 Gottliche Apathie und thier sche Indifferenz 
werden nur zu oft verwethselt—Dnin- in- 
dilfi rente and luutish indifleicnce are too o(l« n 
confounded. J cui hit rblebtn 

GouUe a goutte— Drop by dirop. Fr. 

Govein the lips as they wcie palace-doors, 
the king withm , Tranquil and fair and 
courteous be all words winch from that pre¬ 
sence win. Sir i.iiann A mold. 

Government and co-operation are in all things 
the laws of life, anarchy and competition, 
the laws of death, h usK n. 

Government arrogates to itself that it alone 
forms men . . . Everybody knows that 
Government nev *r began anything It is 
the whole world that thinks and governs 
II ,ttdill Ph.uiF 

5 Government began in tyranny and force, in 
the feud.alism of the soldier and the bigotry 
of the priest, and the ideas of justice and 
humanity have been fighting their way like 
a thunderstoi m against the organised .selfish¬ 
ness of human nature. II ciuu ll Phillips 

Government has been a fossil, it should be a 
plant. / it/ifi>i'ii. 

Government is a contrivance of human wisdom 
to provide for hunmn wants. P.tti/.t 


Government of the people, by the people and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. Al»a/iam Lmioln 
Government of the will is better than increase 
of knowledge P> 

Govern.npiit should direct poor men what to 
do I lit 7 soil 

Governments exist only for the good of the 
people Mat ail ay 

Governments exist to protect the rights of 
nimonties M t ndiU ph 
Governments hive their origin m the moral 
identity of men Punt > on 
Gowd (gold) , in at ilka ^ \ ( r>) gate except 
heaven /’/ 

Gowd IS glide only m the hand o’ virtue. 
s< Pr. 

I Goza tu de tu poco, mientras bus^a mas el 30 
I loco- Lii|oy ^uUI Iillle wliik tlie fool is iii seal eh 
of meue Sf' Pr 

Gtace abused brings forth the foulest deeds, / 
As richest soil the most luxuriant weeds. 

Loso/ti. 

Grace has been defined the outwaid expres¬ 
sion of the inward harmony of the soul. 
llazhtt 

Grace in women has more eftect than beauty. 
ila.utt 

Grace is a light superior to Nature, which 
should direct and preside ovei it. Jhivia^ 

\ d A'liu/is 

Grace is a plant, where’er it grows f Of pure 35 
and heavenly root, , But fairest m the 
1 youngest shows, And yields the sweetest 
I fruit. ( a-. //; 

Grace is m garments, in movements, and man¬ 
ners , beauty m the nude and m forms, 
i Jouhiit 

' Grace is more beautiful than beauty. / i/ier- 

' \OU 

Glare is the beauty of form under the influ- 
j ence of fi eedom. S,/ //</ 

Grace is the pioper relation of the acting 
[ person to the action. U tmUnnanii 
Giace IS to the body what good sense is to the 40 
[ mind. / a J\o( hi 

Grace pays its respects to true intrinsic worth, 
not to the mere signs and trappings of it, 
which often only show where it ought to be, 
not where it ieally is. 'J /. omn\ d hi utpi i 
Grace was in all her steps, he.s.v’n in her eye, / 

I In every gesture dignuy and love. Milton, 
Giacefulness cannot subsist without ease. 
Rou^siau 


Government is a necessary evil, like other go- 
carts and crutches Our need of it shows 
exactly how iar we are still children. All 
governing over much kills the self-help and 
energy of the governed. II <// let, I’htlhju 
Government is a trust, and the officers of the 
government are tiustees ; and both the trust 
and the tiustees are created for the benefit 
of the people //. C lav 

20 Government is the greatest combination of 
forces known to human society It can 
command more men and raise more money 
than any and all other agencies combined. 
D />. Pi eld. 

Government must always be a step ahead of 
the popular movement {Bewegunf). Count 
Armm. 


\ Gradatim- St« p 1)n sUp , by degrees 
Gradu diverse, via una- I5y difTtrent steps but 45 
the s.\iue, way. 

Gradus ad Parnassum A lulp to the cninposi- 
lion of 1 l.isai jMietij 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes / 
Intuht agresti Latio (aeei'» tumpieud h*r- 
scll, in turn conquered liei tun ivilist d t oiKpieror, 
and inipinltd In r arts lulo rusiuated Latium 
/lor. 

Gram, loquitur , Dia. vera docet, Rhe. verba 
colorat, Mu. caiiit. Ar numerat; Geo. pon- 
derat, As. docet astra—GKammat speaks; 
di.dectiis te'aehes iis truth ; rhetorir gives tolour- 
ing to our sptetli , niiisic sings, arithmetic 
retkons; geometry measures; astronomy teaches 
’ us tlie stars. ^ 
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Grammar knows hcrw to lord it over kinffs, and 
with high hand make them obey. Moiure 
Grammaticus Rhetor Geometres Pictor AIip- 
tes / Augur Schoenobates Medicus Magus— 
omnia novit—Cif.-iinmaruin, ihctoriciun, geome- 
tncKUi, p.iiiitt'T, aiioiiilt.r, .mgui, tiglit-rupe 
dancer, physuiari, magician --he knows every¬ 
thing. Juv 

Grain of glory mixt with humbleness / Cures 
both a fever and lethargicness Ilerbet t 
Grand besom a de fol qui de soi-meine le fait— 
He has gieat need of a fool who makes himself 
one J'/ J*? 

6 Grand bien ne vient pas en peu d’heures - Great 
wealth IS not gotten la a few hours J*r 
Grande pariire— h nil die.s J ? 

Grandescunt aucta laborc—TL‘y giow with in- 
criase of toil. 1/ 

Grandeur and beauty are so very opposite, 
that you o ten dimmish the one as you in¬ 
crease the other. 

Grandeur has a heavy tax to pay . / !e.x S mit h 
10 Grand parleur, grand menteur Great talker, 
gicat hat /'/ I't 

Grand veiiteur, petit faiseur —Great hoasrei, 
little doer t'r Ft 

Grant but memory to us, and we can lose 
nothing by death, li n tt ct 
Granted the ship comes into harbour with 
shrouds and tackle damaged , the pilot is 
blameworthy; he has not been all-wise and 
all-powerful, but to know how blameworthy, 
tell us first whcthei his voyage has been 
round the globe or only to Ramsgate and the 
Isle of Dogs, iat/vi't 

Gran victoria es la qiie sm saiigre se alcanra- 
Grcat is tin MClory tliat is gamed witlicuit hluud- 
shed .5/ Fr 
16 Grasp all, lose all Pi. 

Grass gi ows not on the highway. Pr 
Grata naturani viiicit —< li-u e oven omes Nature 
Grata superveniet quae non sperabitur hora— 
The liour of h.ipjnness will come the more wil 
come when it is not cxjiei ted //or 
Gratiae expectativa;— J' 2 \pc< ted benefits. 

20 Gratia gratiam pant—kindness produces knul- 
ness. 

Gratia, Musa, tibi. Nam tn solatia praebes; / 
Tu curae requies, tu medicma mail—1 hanks 
to thee, my Muse For ihon «losi .ifiord me com¬ 
fort ; thou ai t a rest from my can s, a cuie for m> 
woes Oz'it/. 

Gratia placendl - The satisf.n tion of ple.asing 
Gratia p o rebus niento debetur inemtis 
1 hanks are justly due for things w'e have not 
to pay for Ovjti. 

Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus 
Kven virtue ajipcars moie lovely when enshrined 
in a heautiful form / 

26 Gratis— For notlung 

Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens— 
Out of breath for nolliing, making min li ado 
about nothing I'*/u(d 

Gratis asseritur— It is .i-,serled Imt not proved 
Gratitude is a duty which ought to be paid, 
but which none have a right to expect. 
Rousseau 

Gratitude is a keen sense of favours to come. 
Talleyrand, 

30 Gratitude is a species of justice. Johnson, 


Gratitude is memory of the heart. (0 
Gratitude is never conferred but where there 
have been previous endeavours to excite 
It, we consider it as a debt, and our spirits 
wear a load till we have discharged the 
obligation. Lioldswith 

Gratitude is one of the rarest of virtues. 

J /tendore 

Gratitude is the fairest blossom which springs 
from the soul, and the heart of man knoweth 
none more fragi ant 11 Hallou 
Gratitude is the least of virtues, ingratitude 35 
the worst of vices /V 

Gratitude is with most people only a strong 
desire for greater benefits to come. 1 a 
I\<K In 

Gratitude once lefused can never after be 
recovered. GoUhtnitn 

Gratitude which consists in good wishes may 
be said to be dead, as faith without good 
works IS dead. (< n-aotes 
Gratis dictum —S mi fo no purpose , irrelt vant to 
tlie question .at issue 

Gratum hominem semper beneficium delectat, 40 
ingratum semel— V 1 indness is alwa\s deliglit- 
ful to .1 gr.ittfiil man , to an ungiatcful, only .it 
the time of Us lei t ipt .Sc;/ 

Grau’ Haare smd Kirchhofsblumen—(bax hairs 
tue ehuieliy 11(1 flow et(zc; Pf 
Grau, tenrer Freund, ist alle Theone, / Uiid 
grun des Lebens goldner Baum (r i\, de n 
fiieiul, IS all ll(e(jry, and gietn life s golden tree 
(.loethe 

Grave nihil est homini quod fert necessitas 
No buiden is leally heavy to .i man whu h nei es- 
sity la\ s on him. 

Grave paujiertas malum est, et intolerabile, 
qua; niagaiim domat populum - I he povety 
which o]j|)iess( s .i grc.at J>« opU is a grit vous and 
intolerable « vil 

Grave pondus ilium magna nobilitas premit 45 
His exalted lank wvigbs beavj on him .s .a 
gilt vous hui dell Sen 

Grave senectiis est hommibus pondus—Old a; e 
IS a heavy bniih n to ni in 

Graves, the dashes in the punctuation of our 
lives. .S IV 1 Id. 

Grave virus / Munditia; pepiilere More ebgant 
manners expt litd this offensive style, /lor 
Graviora quaedam sunt remcdia pericuiis - 
Some remedies are worse ftian the disiase. 
/'ub. Syr. 

Gravis ira regiim semper—The angt r of kings 60 
IS .always ht.ivy. Sc;/ 

Gravissimum est imperium consuetudinis — 

'1 he impiiu of eiislom is most miglity. Pub 
SyT 

Giavity is a mysterious carriage of the body, 
invented to cover the defects of the mind. 

La Rrihe 

Gravity is a taught trick to gain credit of the 
world for more sense and knowledge than 
a man is worth. Sh me 
Gravity is only the bark of wisdom, but it 
preserves it L onfui ms 

Gravity is the ballast of the soul, which keeps 55 
the mind steady /< u/lei 
Gravity is the best cloak for sin in all countries. 

!• le Id inf^ 

Gravity is the inseparable companion of pride. 

Croldsmith. 
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Gravity is twin brother to stupidity Binve. 

Gravity, v/jth all its pretensions, was no better, 
but often worse, than what a French wit had 
long ago defined it, viz., a mysterious car¬ 
nage of the body to cover the defects of the 
mind S tei ne 

Gray hairs seem to my fsnc’'' nice the light of 
a soft moon, silveiiiig over the evening of 
life Jian I'aui 

Gray is all theory, and green the while is the 
golden tree of life. Goet/u . 

6 Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing. .. 
Hr. reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff, yon will seek all day 
ei e you find them , and when you have them, 
they are not worth the search. .!/</ of 

I o/t , I 1 

Gicat actions crown themselves with lasting 
bays , 'Who well deserves needs not another s 
praise. I Both 

Great acts grow out of great occasions, and 
great occasions spring from great principles, I 
working changes m society and teaiing it 
up by the loots, lla-’htt. 

Gieat ambition is the passion of a great char¬ 
acter He who IS endowed with it may per¬ 
form very good or very bad actions , all de¬ 
pends upon the principles which direct him. 

it/'oli Oh 

Great art dwells in all that is beautiful, but 
false art omits or changes all that is ugly. 
Great art accepts Nature as she is, but 
directs the e/es and thoughts to what is 
most perfect in hei , false art saves itself 
the trouble of direction by removing or altei- 
ing whatever is objectionable Hnskm 
10 Great attention to what is said and sweetness 
of speech, a great degree of kindness and 
the appearance of aw.., are always tokens 
of a man’s attachment HU fiuicsa. 

Great barkers are nae biters. Sc. Pr. 

Great boast, small roast. Pr 

Great books are w. itten for Christianity much 
oftener than great deeds are done for it 
//. Mann 

Great causes are never tried on their merits ; 
but the cause is reduced to particulars to 
suit the size of the partisans, and the con¬ 
tention IS ever hottest on minor matters. 
Ptnf’ \ott. 

15 Great countries are those that produce great 
men. 

Great cowardice is hidden by a bluster of 
daring. Linan 

Great cry but little wool, as the devil said 
when he shear d his hogs. /’» 

Great deeds cannot die; / They with the sun 
and moon renew their light, / For ever bless¬ 
ing those that look on them. I ennyson 

Great deeds immortal are -they cannot die, / 
Unscatlied by envious blight or witheiing 
frost, / They live, and bud, and bloom; and 
men partake / Still of their freshness, and 
are strong thereby. . 1 vtoun 
20 Great dejection often follows great enthusiasm. 

Io^fpk Ro i.r. 

Gieat edifices, like great mountains, are the 
work of ages. I u tor // u<io. 

Great endowments often announce themselves 
in youth in the form of singularity and awk¬ 
wardness. Corihe, 


Great, ever fruitful, profitable for reproof for 
encouragement, for building up in manful 
pui poses and works, are the words of those 
that in their day were men ^ arlyU 
Great evils one triumphs over bravely, but 
the little eat away one’s heart. Mr^. Lot- 
tyle. 

Great fleas have little fleas / Upon their backs 25 
to bite ’em, / And little fleas have lesser 
fleas, / And so ad infinitum I.oa'ell 
Great folks have five hundred friends because 
they have no occasion for them. Goldsmith 
Great fools have great bells Put Pr 
Great genial power consists m being alto¬ 
gether receptive. Kmr> uni 
Great geniuses have always the shortest 
biographies, hm rson 

Great gifts are for great men Pr 30 

Great God, I had rather be / A Pagan suckled 
in some creed outworn . / So might I, stand¬ 
ing on this pleasant lea, Have glimpses 
that would make me less forlorn. IPords- 

Ivor n 

Great grief makes those sacred upon whom its 
hand is laid Joy may elevate, ambition 
glorify, but sorrow alone can consecrate. 

// i.iiit.\ 

Great giiefs medicine the less. Cymbehni\ 

IV ? 

Great haste makes great waste Hen 
J rariKhn 

Great honours are great bin dens, but on 35 
whom ! They're cast with envy, he doth bear 
two loads Hiti Jonsor 

Great joy is only earned by great exertion. 

iutthe 

Great is he who enjoys his earthenware as if 
it were nlate, and not less great the man to 
whom ah his plate is no more than earthen¬ 
ware Sen. 

Great is not great to the greater. Sir P, 
S,./w r 

Great is self-denial! Life goes all to ravels 
and tatteis where that enters not. Carlyle 
Great is song used to great ends. Tennyson. 40 
Great is the soul, and plain It is no flatterer, 

It is no follower , it never appeals from itself. 
Fmerson 

Great is the strength of an individual soul 
true to its high trust, mighty is it, even to 
the redemption of a world. Mn, Child 
Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 

Apoitypna 

Great is wisdom , infinite is the value of wis¬ 
dom It cannot be exaggerated . it is the 
highest achievement os man Carlv > 

Great joy, especially after a sudden change 45 
and revolution of circumstances is apt to be 
silent, and dwells rather in the heart than on 
the tongue J' < hitnc 

Gieat knowledge, if it be without vanity, is 
the most severe bridle of the tongue. Jeremy 
I ay lor. 

Great lies are as great as great truths, and 
prevail constantly and day after day. 

Phaikeroy, 

Great lords have great hands, but they do 
not reach to heaven. Dan. Pr. 

Great Mammon I—greatest god below the 

skyr Spenser. 
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GREAT PROFITS 


Great men are always of a nature originally j 
melancholy. | 

Great men are among the best gifts which 
God bestows upon a people. G A Jli/hml 
Great men are like eagles, and build their 
nest on some lofty solitude. \(h 0 j>c}thain , 
Great men aie moie distinguished by range 
and extent than by oiiginality i mi / \<w 
5 Great men ai e never sufficiently known but in 
struggles. 

Great men are not always wise. 

Great men are larely isolated mountain- 
peaks , they are the summits of ranges. ; 
J'. 11 \ 

Great men are siiicei e / im > vi>;/ I 

Great men .iie the fire-pillars in this dark 
nilgiimage of mankind, they stand as 
heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses of , 
what has been, prophetic tokens of what i 
may still be, the revealed, embodied possi¬ 
bilities of human nature. ( an’y/e 1 

lOGieat Men are tlri inspired (speaking and 
acting) Texts of that Div.iie Book of Revela¬ 
tions, whereof a Chapter is completed from 
epoch to epoch, and by some named History ; 

( atiylc I 

Great men are the modellers, patterns, and ' 
m a wide sense f reatoi i, of what'otvcr the [ 
general mass of men contrived to do ^.iid ' 
attain. Lm/y'i \ 

Great men are the true men, th« men m whom 
Nature has succeeded t/n'il 
Great men are they who see that spiritual 
is stronger than any material force, that j 
thoughts rule the world. J’ nn > son. 

Great men do not content us It is their soli¬ 
tude, not their foice, that makes them con¬ 
spicuous J'iHits.'ii 

15 Great men do not pi ly stage tncks with the 
doctrines of life and death, only httle men 
do that A u^Atn 

Great men essay entei prises because they 
think them great, and fools because they . 
think them easy. I ,ni7<cna>yius j 

Great men get nioi e by obliging inferiors than I 
by disdaining them \imth ' 

Great men, great nations have ever been per- , 
ceivers of the teiror of life, and have manned ! 
themselves to face it. J' met son. 

Great men have their parasites. Svitney 'smith. 
20 Great men lose somewhat of their greatness by 
being near us, ordinary men gain much. 
L an Jot 

Great men may jest with saints; *tis wit m 
them, / But in the less, foul profanation. 

J/< IV fo7 111 as , 11 .• 

Great men need to be lifted upon the shoulder s 
of the whole world, m order to conceive their 
great ideas or perform their great deeds, that 
is, there must be an atmosphere of greatness 
round about them. A hero cannot be a hero 
unless in a heroic world, llaivthornc. | 

Great men not only know their business, but 
they usually know that they know it, and 
are not only right in their main opinions, j 
but they usually know that they are right m 
them, tsuiiktn. 


Great men or men of great gifts you will 
easily find, but symmetrical men never. 

]• nh 1 st'n 

Great men, said Them^stoi les, are like the 
oaks, under the branches of which men are 
happy m finding a refuge in the time of 
storm and rain, but when they have to 
pass a sunny day under them, they take 
pleasure in cutting the baik and bieaking 
the branches, i.otihe 

Great men should drink with harness on their 
throats. Iim. of At/uns,\ 2 
Gieat men should think of opportunity, and 
not of time Time is the excuse of feeble 
and puzzled spirits. DmacL 
Great men stand like solitary towers in the 30 
city of God, and secret passages running 
deep beneath external Nature give their 
thoughts intercourse with higher intelli¬ 
gences, which strengthens and consoles 
them, and of which the labourers on the sur¬ 
face do not even dream. Loueji How 
Great men, though far above us, are felt to be 
out brothers , and their elevation shows us 
what vast possibilities are wiapped up m 
our romnion humanity. They beckon us up 
the gleaming heights to whose summits they 
have climbed Their deeds are the woof of 
this woild’s history J/osi i IfaiTi y 
Great men loo often have greater faults than 
little men can find room foi. J.an Jot 
Great men mviII always pay deTeience to 
gi eater. LauJoi 

Great minds erect their never-bailing trophies 
on the firm base of mercy Mass -//• < 1 . 

Great minds had rather deserve conlcmpor- 35 
aneous applause without obtaining it, than 
obtain without deserving it. ( oiton 
Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in 
doing good. / Though the ungrateful sub¬ 
jects of their favours / Aie barren m return. 

Ktm’o. 

Great minds seek to labour for eternity. All 
other men are captivated by immediate ad¬ 
vantages , great minds are excited by the 
prospect of distant good. r. 

Great names stand not alone for great deeds ; 
they stand also for great virtues, and, doing 
them worship, we elevate ourselves. II. 
Giles 

Great part of human suffering has its root in 
the nature of man, and* not in that of his 
institutions. Loish I . 

Great passions are incurable diseases; the 40 
very remedies make them worse. Goethe. 
Great jiatriots must be men of great excellence; 
this alone can secure to them lasting admira¬ 
tion. //. G Its, 

Great people and champions are special gifts 
of God, whom He gives and preserves; they 
do their work and achieve great actions, not 
with vain imaginations or cold and sleepy 
cogitations, but bji^ motion of God. Luther 
Great pleasures are much less frequent than 
great pains. Hume. 

Great poets are no sudden prodigies, but slow 
results. Lotvcll. 


Great men oft die by vile Bezonians. 2 Hen. 
I J., IV 1. 

26 Great men often rcMoice at crosses of fortune, 
just as brave soldiers do at wars. Sen. 


Great poets try to describe what all men see 46 
and to express what all men feel; if they 
cannot describe it, they let it alone. Suskin, 
Great profits, great risks. Chinese Pr. 
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GREAT RESULTS 


GREATNESS 


Great results cannot be achieved at once; 
and we must be satisfied to advance in life > 
as we walk, step by step, 6 '. s miles 
Great revolutions, whatever may be their 
causes, are not hg^htly commenced, and 
are not concluded with precipitation. I>/s- 
rtieli. 

Great souls are always royally submissive, 
reverent to what is over them , only smaJl, 
mean souls are otherwise. ( atlyU. 

Great souls are not cast down by adversity. 

Pr. 

6 Great souls are not those which have less 
assion and more virtue than common souls, 
ut only those which have greater designs. 
Pa Roche. 

Great souls attract sorrows as mountains do 
storms. But the thuiider-rlouds hieak upon 
them, and they thus form a sheltf'r for the 
plains around. Jean Paul j 

Great souls care only for what is great. { 
Atniel. 

Great souls endure in silence. St hiller 
Greit souls forgive not injuries till time has 
put their enemic> within their powei, that 
they may show forgiveness is then own 
Dtydt n 

10 Great spirits and great busii ess do keep out 
this weak passion O'>vc). Pa on. 

Great talents are rare, and they rarely recog¬ 
nise themselves, it e. 

Great talents have some admirers, but few ' 
friends. P^uhtlu. 

Great talkers are like leaky pitchers, every¬ 
thing runs out of them Pr. 

Great talkers are little doers. /’ 

15 Great thieves hang little ones, 6 V ' 

Great things aie done when men and moun¬ 
tains meet, / '1 liese are not done by jostling 
m the street II m. PlaL. 

Great things through greatest hazards aie , 
achiev'd, , And then they shine Bt^antuont. | 
Great thoiu'.hts and a pure iioart are the ' 
things we should beg ior ourselves from I 
God. i.OitP I 

Great thoughts come from the heart, Vouvetu 

at^'/tts. 

20 Great thoughts, gicat feelings come to them, / 
Like instincts, u.iawaies. M. .Ulines i 

Great thoughts reduced to practice become 
great acts, y/a*./ it \ 

Great towns are but a large sort of prison to 
the soul, like cages to birds or pounds to 
beasts. Lhano.t 

Great warmth at fir'-t is the certain ruin of 
every great achievement. Doth not water, 
although ever so cool, moisten the earth? 
Ilitojftadesa. 

Great warriors, like great earthquakes, are 
rincipally remembered for the mischief they 
ave done. Piroci, 

25 Great wealth, great care. Dut. Pr 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, / 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Dryden 

Great wits to madness nearly are allied; / Both 
serve to make our poverty our pride, him t - 
son. 

Great women belong to history and to self- 
sacrifice. Letgk Hunt. 


Great works are performed not by strength, 
but by perseverance Johnson. 

Great writers and orators are commonly econo- 30 
mists in the use of wor.ls. Whipph. 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. Jesus. 

Greater than man less than woman. Essex, 
oj Queen / lunt t th 

Greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 
Shakesptai e 

Greatly to find quarrel m a stiaw, / When 
honour’s at the stake. Horn , iv 4 

Greatness and goodness are not means, but 35 
ends toUrnPiL. 

Greatness appeals to th^ future Lmerion. 

Greatness, as we daily see it, is unsociable. 
Land or 

Gieahiess can only be lightly estimated when 
minuteness is just’y reverenced Greatness 
is the aggregation of iiiinuteness , nor can 
its sublimity be felt tiuthfully by any mind 
nnatcustomed to tiie affectionate watching 
of what is least. Rusk // 

Greatness doth not appioach him who is for 
ever looking down. II'topad, s,t 

Greatness envy not; for thou mak’st thereby / 40 
Thyself the worse, and so the distance 
greater. ILnnL 

Greatness, in any period and under any cir¬ 
cumstances, has always been rare It is 
of elemental birth, and is independent ahke 
of its time and its circumstances, IP, 

II inter. 

Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy tr* 
excite love, interest, and admiration, ano 
the outward proof of greatness is that we 
excite love, interest, and admiration. Mai- 
ihi 70 .1 / nold. 

Greatness is its own torment Tin odo?ePa>ki r. 

Greatness is like a laced coat from Monmouth 
Street, which fortune lends us for a day to 
wear, to-morrow puts it on another’s back 

/ leidng 

Greatness is not a teachable nor gainable 45 
thing, but the expiessiua of the mind of a 
God-made man • teach, or preach, or labour 
as you will, everlasting diffeieiice is set 
between one man’s capacity and another’s ; 
and this God-given supremacy is the price¬ 
less thing, always just as rare in the world 
at one time as another . . . And nearly the 
best thing that men can geneially do is to 
set themselves, not to the artainment, but 
the discovery of this learning to know 
gold, when we see it, from iron-nlance, and 
diamond from flint-sand, being for most of 
us a more profitable employment than try¬ 
ing to make diamonds of our own charco^ 
Ruskin. 

Greatness is nothing unless it be lasting. 

\ apoU on. 

Greatness lies not in being strong, but in 
the right using of strength. He is greatest 
whose strength carries up the most hearts 
by the attraction of his own. 11'aid Beedn r 

Greatness may be present in lives whose range 
IS very small. Phil. Ihooks. 

Greatness of mind is not shown by admitting 
small things, but by making small things 
great under its influence. He who can take 
no interest in what is small will take false 
interest in what is great. Ruskin. 
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Greatness, once and for evet, has done with 
opinion L mo son 

Greatness, once fallen out with fortune, / Must 
fall out with men too , what the declined 
is, / He shall as soon read m the eyes of 
others As feel in his own fall. Trail anti 
Cress , 111 ^ 

Greatness stands upon a precipice, and if 
prosperity carry a man never so little be¬ 
yond his poise, it overbears and dashes him 
to pieces, t a//,m 

Greatness, thou gaudy torment of our souls, / 
The wise man’s fetter and the rage of fools. 

( 

I Greatness, with private men / Esteem’d a 
blessing, is to me a curse , / And we, whom 
from oui high biiths tiiey conclude / The 
only free men, aie the only slaves: / Happy 
the golden mean. Mu^s/fi^er. 

Greediness bursts the bag Pr. 

Greedy folk hae lang airiiis Pr 

Greedy misers rail at sordid misers. //</- 
. >eti us 

Greek architecture is the flowering of geo¬ 
metry. 1 ihetsotu 

10 Greek art, and all other art, is fine when it 
makes a man’s face as like a man’s face as it 
can A’ usK in 

Greif iiicht leicht m ein Wespennest, Doch 
weiin du greifst, so stehe fest — Arratk not 
thoughtlessly a wasps nest, hut it you do, stand 
fast. 1 / L laudiUs 

Greife schnell zum Augenblicke, nur die 
Gegenwart ist dein - Quickly sc i/e the moment : 
only the present is thine Kvimi 

Grex totus in agns / Unius scabie cadit— The 
entire floe k in tli< held. dies of the disease intio- 
ducfcd by one /tr 

Grex venalmm— A venal pack, '^ueton. 

6 Grey hairs are wisdom if you hold your 
tongue , / Speak- and they ai e but hairs, as 
m the young Phuo 

Grief best is pleased with griefs society. 
S/iaAt sjheaie. 

Grief boundeth where it ftdls, / Not with an 
empty hollowness, but weight Kuh II , \ -z 

Grief divided is made lighter. Pr 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, / 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me, / Puts on his pretty look, repeats his 
words, / Remembers me of all his gracious 
arts, / Stuffs out his vacant garments with 
is form. Then have I leason to be fond 
of grief. Jo/in^ 111 4 

0 Grief finds some ease by him that like doth 
bear. Spins,? 

Gnef hallows hearts, even while it ages heads. 
Bailey. 

Grief has its time. Johnson. 

Grief knits two heaits in closer bonds than 
happiness ever can, and common sufferings 
are far stronger links than common joys. 
Lamai tine 

Grief IS a species of idleness, and the neces¬ 
sity of attention to the present, preserves 
us from being lacerated and devoured by 
sorrow for the past. Pr. Johnson. 

6 Grief is a stone that bears one down, but two 
bear it lightly // Haujf 

Grief is only the memory of widowed affection. 
James Marttneau 
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Grief is proud and makes his owner stout. 

K ng John, iii. i 

Grief IS so far from retrieving a loss that it 
makes it greater . but the way to lessen 
It is by a comparison with others’ losses 
// 'rc nei lev 

Grief is the agony of an instant, the indul¬ 
gence of grief the blunder of a life. Pis- 
ruelt 

Grief IS the culture of the soul, it is the true 30 
fertiliser. Jh/'e dt t,na>dni 

Grief, like a tree, has tears for its fruit. 
Phiit nton 

Gi lef makes one hour ten. R nh // , i 3 

Grief or misfortune seems to be indispensable 
to the development of intelligence, energy, 
and virtue. luaion 

Grief sharpens the understanding and streng¬ 
thens the soul, whereas joy seldom troubles 
itself about the former, and makes the latter 
either efFeminate or frivolous. /. \ihutu‘^t . 

Grief should be / Like joy, maiestic, equable, 38 
sedate, Conforming, cleansing, raising, 
making free .\ul>*ev dt J en {(heyoun't >) 

Gnef should be the instructor of the wise , / 
Sorrow is knowledge they who know the 
most / Must mourn the deepest o’er the 
fatal truth, / The Tree of Knowledge is not 
that of Life Bvon 

Grief still treads upon the heels of Pleasure 

( ong-iere 

Grief, which disposes gentle natures to re¬ 
tirement, to inaction, and to meditation, 
only makes restless spirits more restless 
Mat aulav 

Griefs assured are felt before they come 
Pry den 

Grim-visaged war hath smooth’d his wrinkled 40 
front . . . Hecapersnimbly malady’s cham¬ 
ber, /To the lascivious pleasing of a lute 
Ruh IIl., \ 1 

Grind the faces of the poor. B hie 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a 
higher respect to wealth than to talent, for 
wealth, although it is a far less efficient 
source of power than talent, happens to be 
far more intelligible. ( olton. 

Gross Diligenz und klein Conscienz macht 
reich- (Ircat industry and little consi iliicl in.ikc 
one nth Cei. Pr ■* 

Gross 1 st, wer Feinde tapfer uberwand; / 
Doch grosser 1 st, wer sie gewonnen - (Ireal 
is he who has hr.avely vanquished his cm mirs, 
but greater is, he w ho has gained them \cumc. 

Gross kann man sich im Gluck, erhaben nur 45 
im Ungluck zeigen—One in.iy show hiinsrlf 
gicat in good fortune, but exalted only m bad. 
Schiller ( 9 ) 

Gross und leer, wie das Heidelberger Pass— 
Big and empty, like the Heidelberg tun Ge> Pr. 

Grosse Leidenschaften sind Krankheiten ohne 
Hoffiiung; was sie heileii konnte, macht sie 
erst reent gefahrlich—(ire.it p.xssions aie in¬ 
curable diseases, wh.it might heal them is pre- 
cisely that which makes them so dangerous. 
Goethe. 

Grosse Seelen dulden still—Great souK endure 
in silence. Sthiller. 

Grosser Herren Leute lassen sich was bedun- 
ken—Great pcojile’s servants think themsclve.s of 
no small consequence. Ger. Pr, 
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HABENT 


Grudge not another what you canna get yuur- 
sel’. vSc Pr 

Grudge not one against another. St. JamrK. 
Guardalo ben, jMiard.ilo tutto / L'uom scnza 
dauar q'lanto bnitto—W.it{ h Inm \v« 11, wan h 
liim tloscly , tliL iiicUi witlioLil money, how wuith- 
Icssheis! It I't 

Guardati da aceto di vin dolce—Heware of ihe 
vitR'vir of sw« et wiiK It /'> 

5 Guardati da chx non ha cht? perdere—Beware of 
him who lias to lose / I'l 

Gnardati dall’ ore.istone, e ti guardera / Dio 
da pec'r.iti K'f,i Noinalf fiom c»])rM»itnnitie , 
and tj<.>d will k.«tp yni liom sms It /’/ 

Guards from outward h.irnij art* sent. / Ti. 
from witlun thy reai»oa must prevent. 
Drv ii n 

Guard well thy thought. / Our thoughts ai e 
heard in heaven ) o i/, 

Glide adv.ee is ne'er out o’ season /V 
10 Gude baa us aie cith to lear, i t , easy to lem h 

yv 

Gude breeding and siller mak’ our sons gentle¬ 
men S, /'> 

Gude claes (> lothe-) open a' doors Si /V 
Glide folk are scarce, tak t.tre o’ ane n 
/’/ 

Gude foresight furthers the wark V, /*; 

15 Gude waies mak’ a quick market. S /V. 
Gilds Raadkammer har ingen Nogle — To 
Ciiid’s couiieil-i lumihet we lui\e no koj I\in 
J'r 

Guenille, si Ton veut, ma guenille m'est clu-e 

— t all It .1 lai;, if yon pk i,e , my r.ig i-. dear to 
me Moiiu 

Guerra al cuchillo- War to fh<* knife Sf> 
Guerra commnata, mfe'rno scatmato—War l»e. 

;4tni, hell let loose It /’/. 

20 Guerre a mort War to the deatli. f’r. 

Guerie a entrance “\S ir of <\tt imm.ition ; war 
to the utlunio i I > 

Guerie aux chateau', paut aux rh'iumiere".! 

- War to the < asUes, peace to t'le cottage.! 
h y 

Guessing is intssmg (the iio.nt) / ''ut J'r 
Guilt IS a spiritual Rubicon hinr ro>tt’>\ 

2.5 Guilt IS ever at a loss, and confusion waits 
upon it Lohi^yfve 

Guilt IS the source of sorrow . 'tis the fiend, / 
Th' avtnging iicnd that follows us belaud/ 
With whips and stings koiv. 

Gudt, though it may attain temporal splen- 
doui, can never confer real happiness. 

SiO'* 

Guiltiness will speak, though tongues were 
out of use. (h//.V I 
Guilty consciences make men cowards. / ««- 

bi u£h 

30 Gunpowder is the emblem of politic revenge, 
for it biteth first and baiketh afterw.ards, 
the bullet being at the maik be ore the 
noise is heard, so that it inaketh a noise not 
by way of warning, but of triumph. I ul / 
Gunpowder makes all men alike tall . Her.;- 
by at last is the Goliath powerless and t’le 
David resistless , savage ammahsiu is ro- 
thing, inventive spiritualism is all. Cixtlv'e 
Gustati’s est sensus ex omnibus maxime 
voluptarius 'J'lie s*nst* of taste is the most 
exquisite of all. C ;< 


Gut Gewissen ist ein sanftes Ruhekissen—A 
good coiisiioiice IS a soft pillow. (,£> I’r 
Gut verloreii, etwas verloien , / Ehre verloren, 
viel verloren ; / Mut verloren, alles verloien 
—Wc.illli lost, sumctliiiig lost , honour lost, 
much lost , courage lost, all lost (.oethe 
Cute bricht einem kein Bern— Kindness bre.'iks 35 
no one’s bom ijD P 

I Guter Rath komint uber Nacht—Good counsel 
come, uvei mglil / I't 
I Gutei Rath lasst sich g.'ht*.' aber gute Sitte 
nicht Goo 1 aihue 111 ly h-. given, but manm is 
not 1 utKnh p! 

Gutes aus Gutem, das kann jedweder Ver- 
standige bildeii, / Aber der Genius i uft Gutes 
aus Sclileelitem hervor - Good out of .-^o .d u 
what evity'iiiin of mtellei t cm fashion, but it 
t (I es gt mils to < vok* giKKl out of bad lichilur 

Gutes und Boses kommt unerwartet dem 
I JVIenscheti . / Audi verkundet, glauben wit’s 
' nicht (« >0(1 'uid » Nil t onif uiK spelled toman, 

I eii 11 if foi(told, we believt it not hoetlte. 

Gii^t.i cavat lapidem, consuimtur annulus 40 
i usu, / Et teritur pressa vomer aduncus 

I humo— 111 ! drop holliws tin stone, the ring 
IS worn hy use, .md tin iiookid |)loii„bshare i-. 
ft lyid iw ay' by the pics .me of the eaitli t^TuI 
Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed saepe cadendo 
— 1 be diop hollows the stone not by foiee, but 
by lonlinu illy falling. P> 

Gutta fortun-'E pr» dolio sapientt®—\ diop of 
good foiiunc rather than a cask of wisdom Pr 


H. 

Ha ’ lass dich den Teufel bei einem Haar fassen, 
und du bist sem auf ewig —11a' let tlie devil 
sei/e tliee hy a hair, and lliou art his fot esei 
! I 

Ha' welche Lust, Soldat zu sein— Ah ! wdiat a 
ple.aane it i. to be a soidiei Pou hlteu 

Hab’ mich me mit Kleini ;keiten abgegeben— 46 
I base IKS Cl occupied myself W'lth trifles 
S/uIIo. 

** Habe gehabt," ist ein armer Mann—“ I base 
had,” IS a poor man i,c> Pt 

Habeas corpus w nt to delis er one from prison, 
and liow leasun foi his detention, with a view 
to jnslge ot Us justice, lit you may have the 
Iwdy P 

Habeas corpus ad prosequendum— You may 
bung up the body for the purpose of piosceiilion 
L lift. 

Habeas corpus ad respondendum — ^^>u may 
bring up the body to make ansssei L ll’rtt 

Habeas corpus ad satisfaciendum— You may 60 
bring up the Ixxly to satisfy / U f tt 
! Habemus confitentem reum— We have the con- 
[ fi ssioii of the accused P 
I Habemus luxuriam atque avaritiam, nubltce 
egestatem, pnvatim opuleutiam—\Vc have 
I luxury and av.uuc, but as a people poverty, and 
I ill private opulence C ato in Sail 

Habent insidias hominis blanditiz mali— Under 
the fair words of a hail man there lurks some 
tre.uhery Plat Jr 

Habent sua f .^a I,b*Ui--Books h.sve their des- 
tniK'S. II ‘r. 
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H^C SCRIPSl 


Habeo senerfuh mag-nam ^ratiam, quae mihi 
sermoms aviditatem auxit—I owe it to old 
atjc, th.it 1)1 j lehsli for conversation is so in- 
crc.iscd ( T 

Habere derelictui rem suam—Tc neglect one’s 
aflans ^iul (ml 

Habere et disperttre—To have and to distribute. 
Habere facias possessionem —You shall i luse to 
take possession /-. II’/jI 
' Habeie, non haberi—To hold, not to be held 
Habat ahqiiid ex luiquo omne magnum exem- 
plum, quod contra singulos, utihtate |)ublica 
rependltur—i,veiygre.it esampl-of piinishnn nt 
h.is in It some tinrtnie of iiiMi.tue, but the ui.mg 
to individuals is eompensaled by the pioinotion 
of the j)nbhi good /ai 

Habet iractindia hoc mah, non vult regi— 
Theie is m .inger this evil, th.it it will not be 
rout rolled S «. 

Habet salera—lie has wit, he is .a wag 
Habit and ini't.atiou are the source of all woi Ic¬ 
ing and all apprenticeship, of all piactice 
and all learmiig, in this woild Cu>/iIt. 

10 Habit gives endurance, and fatigue is the best 
nightcap 

Habit, if not resisted, soon becomes necessity. 
.S/ An"u\ti/ic 

Habit IS a cable We weave a thread of it 
every day, and at last we cannot bieak it. 
llof tie Ala/tu 

Habit is a second nature, which destroys the 
fix St Pm.ai 

Habit IS necessary to give power, ^fazhtt. 

15 Habit IS ten t-mes natuie. //'- lli/iQffl/i 

Habit IS the deepest law of human nature. 

( ay/} h 

Habit IS the purgatory in which we suTer for 
our past sins (feorge / lift 
Habit IS too arbitrary a master for my liking. 
Lavaler 

Habit, with its iron sinews, clasps and le ids 
us day by day. Lit///a>n/te 
20 H'ib'ts are at first cobwebs, at last cables. 
Pr 

Habits (of Virtue) are formed by acts of reason 
in a persevering struggle through tcmpt.a- 
tion. Pet/lit/li (tifpi/i 

Habits leave their impress upon the mind, even 
after they are given up. i/purgto/i. 

Habitual intoxication is the epitome of every 
Clime I)'U!;/ii\ Je//i/lil 
Hablar sin pensar es tirar sin encarar— Speak¬ 
ing wuthout thinking is shooliiig without taking 
aim. .V 

25 Hac mercede placet—I .accept the terms. 

Hac sunt iii fossa Bedte venerabilis ossa Tn 
this gr.ive he llie Ixuie-. of the Vcnciable liede 
1/iscrtpUo/t on Pe<ie's to//ib. 

Hac urget lupus, hac canis—On one side a wolf 
besets you, on the other a dog lior 
Hactenus -Ihusfar. 

Had Caesar or Cromwell changed countries, 
the one might have been a sergeant and the 
other an exciseman (.jold\//tith 
30 Had God meant me to be different. He would 
have created me different. i.o> the \ 


Had I succeeded well, I had been reckoned 
' amongst the wise ; so ready are we to judge 
I from the event. Lur/pides. 
i Had not God made this world, and death 
too, it were an insupportable place. Car~ 
h'U. 

Had religion been a mere chimaera, it would 
long ago have been extinct, were it sus¬ 
ceptible of a definite formula, that formula 
would long ago have been discovered. 

Ri nn/t 

' Had sigh’d to many, though he loved but one. 86 

j Py/o/i 

I Had we never loved sae kindly, / Had we 
never loved sae blindly, / Never met or 
never parted, / We had ne’er been broken¬ 
hearted I Pu/'/lS. 

Ha^ nugae seria ducent / In mala—These trifles 
will Ic.id to serious misrhief J/o/ 

H.ne tibi erunt artes, pa^isque imponere 
morem, / Parcere subjcctis et debellare 
superbos—These ‘h.ill hi tfiy ails, to 1 ly down 
the law of pc.K e, to sp in- the i ouqiieitd, and to 
sulidue the pi Olid / //^ 

Hae you gear (goods), or hae you nane, / Tine 
(lo'.e) heal t, and a’s gaiie. St P/ 
j H.tc a te non multiim abludit imago—This40 
pH tutc hc.iis no siu.dl lesembl‘uee to yourself. 

// -r. 

Hacc amat obscurum; volet hrec sub luce 
videri, / Judicis argutum quae non foimidat 
acumen, Hmc placuit semel, haec decies 
repetita placebit ()ne (]io< m) oiurts t fie shade , 
aiiothir, not afi iid of tin oitii’s keen eye, 

' chooses to i)C seen in a stiong light , the one 
1 pie ises hut oiiec, the offier will still plc.ise if ten 
' tunes lepealed Ji </ 

Haec brevis est nostrorum suinma malorum— 
Such is the short sum of our evils Ovid. 

Haec ego mecuiu / Compressis agito labris; 
ubi quid datur oti, / Illudo chartis -'1 hese 
things I icvolve hy myselt with (oinpies.cd lips. 
WheTi I li.ivi .my Icisuie, I amuse myself with 
my wiituigs Ho/, 

Haec est coudicio vivendi, aiebat, eoqtie / 
Responsura tuo nuiiquam est par mma 
labori —“ Sin h is ihi lot ol IdiIn s.ud, “and 
so your merits will m-vei receive llieur due meed 
of praise- ” Ho/. 

Haec genen incrementa fides—This fideluy w ill 45 
bring new glory'’ to our rift e HI. 

I Haec ohm meminisse juvabit—It will be a joy 
I to us to rer ill this, some day / '///^ 

Haec omnia transeunt —All these things pass 
. away. M 

Haec perinde sunt, ut illius animus, qui ea 
pos adei. / Qui uti .scit, ei bona, ilh qui non 
utitur recte, mala—d'hese things are ex.-ietly 
according to the di>.p()Mlion of him who possesses 
them 'J'c him wlio knows how to use them, they 
.-lie blessings, to him who does not use them 
' aught, they aie evils ! cr 
Haec prima lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque 
rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati 
—Be this the first law est.ahlished in friend¬ 
ship. that we neither ask of others what is dis¬ 
honourable, nor ourselves ilo it when asked. 

( /c 


Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal / Haec scrips! non otii abundantia, sed amoris 50 
I serv’d my king, He would not in mine age / I erga te—I h.ive written this, not as having 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. lien, abundance of leisure, but out of love for jou. 
VJI/.. in 2 . j C/c. 
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Hxc studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem 
oblectaut, secundas res ornant, adversis sola¬ 
tium ac perfufi:ium pranbeut, delectaiit domi, 
non impediunt foils, peinoctant nobiscum, 
perejfrinantiir, nisticantur- lljcsc siudits are 
the food of yoiilh .itid the coiisohiUon of ol«l aRf , 
they adoin pro-puity and aic the romfoit and 
refuse of adve»,ity, tfiry arc plea'iant at home 
and are no cncuiulnaiK i. altro.td , tlicy accom¬ 
pany us at ni}j;ht, in oui Itavcls, and in our ruial 
retreats C n 

Haec studia oblectant —Tfie-se studies arc our 
dth,iht M 

Haec sunt jucundi causa cibuscpie mali --Tl»cse 
thinj's are at oiue tlie c.uisc and focKl of tfusdeli¬ 
cious 111 dady. ( 

Haec vivcndi ratio mihi non conven.t—This 
mode of liMn<; does not >uit me ( /c. 

5 Haeredis flotus sub persona nsns est The 
wecpiny of .in lieir is laie^hter under a m isk 
Pf 

Haereditas nunquam ascendit — I he right of in- 
hcritaiii e IK \ct iiru .dly aa mds ]. 

Haeres jure repraesentationis—An heir by right 
of repre .entalioii / 

Haeres legitimns est quern nuptiae demonstrant 
—lie is the lawful heir whom miriiig* points 
out as suf h L 

Haeret lateri lethalis arundo—He fttal shaft 
stK ks dc« |» in h< 1 side / /» 
lUHalb Sind sie kalf, Halb sind sie roh—Half of 
them aic withoul hcait, half without culture 
Coi thf 

Half a house is half a hell /V. 

Half a loaf is be tter than no bread. /V 

Half a nrin’s wisdom goes with his courage. 

} uurwH 

Half a word fixed upon, or near, the spot is 
worth a caitioad of recollection. i,}ay to 

/Vi/rvir-r 

15 Half the ease of life oozes away through the 
leaks of unpunctualit ' A non 

Half the gossip of socie*-y would perish if the 
books that are truly worth reading were 
but read. Gio> < nti,vson 

Half the ills wc hoard within our hearts are 
ills because we hoard them. Jiarty Corn- 
ivall 

Half the logic of nusgovernment lies in this 
one sophistical dilemma if the people are 
turbulent, they ai e unfit for liberty ; if they 
are quiet, they do not want liberty. Mcu.- 
nulav. 

Half-wits greet each other ir,xel. Pr 
2GHaltst du Natur getreu im Augenmerk, / 
Frommt jeder tuchtige Meister dir* / Doch 
klammerst du dich bios an Menschenwerk, / 
Wird alles, was du schafTst, Mamer - If you 
keep N.ituic faithfully iii view, llie examyile of 
every ihoiotigli m istci v. ill lie of scivice to you ; 
but if you nicicl) cling to Inuii in woik, all that 
you do will bo liut m.imKMisni Gulnl. 

Hanc personam mduisti, agenda est You h.\ve 
assumed this part, .incl you must .ict it out Sin 

Hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicisslm— 
Wc both expect this piivilege, and give it in re- 
tui n Hor. 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway'd. / Or waked to ecstasy the living 
lyre. Gray. 

Handsome is that handsome does. Pr, 


Handsomeness is the more animal excellence, 25 
beauty the more imaginative. Hare 
Hang’ an die grosse Glocke iiichi / Was jemand 
iin Vertrauen spricht - liki/c not abroad to 
others wli.it any one conlides to you in secret 
L laiultns 

Hang a thief when lies young, and he’ll no 
steal when he’s auld Sl J’> 

Hang constancy' you know too mueh of the 
world to be constant sure I'leuim > 

Il.uig sorrow ! care will kill .a c.it, / And there- 
lore let’s he merry i, ll tht r 
Hange niclit alles aiif emeu Nagel -Hang nut 30 
all on one nail P> 

Hanging and wivmg goes by destiny. liter 
' of / ’en , 11 I) 

Hannibal ad portas llaiiiuhal is .at the gates. 

( /< 

Hap and mishap govern the woild P> 

Happiest they of human rat e, / To whom God 
has granted grace To read, to fear, to hope, 
to pray, ' To lif- the latch and force the way, / 
And better had they ne’er been born, / Who 
read to doubt, or read to scoin. S( 'tt 
Happdy to steer / From grave to gay, fiomSS 
lively to seveie Pof 

Happiness consists m activity , it is a rnnmag 
stiearn, and not a stagnant pool J M i,ooti 
Happiness depends not on the things, but on 
the taste, t.a Km he 

Happiness grows at our own firesides, and is 
not to be picked up in strangers’ galleries. 

Douiihx^ fetiolii 

Happiness is a ball after which we run wher¬ 
ever It rolls, and we push it with our feet 
when it stops ’• tht 

' Happiness is a chimxra and sufienng a reality. 40 
!> H'Penhaui» 

Happiness is “ a tranquil acquiescence under 
ail agreeable delusion ” Quot.iih Stenu 
Happiiiess is but a dream, and sorrow a reality. 

/ oiia tt. 

Happiness is deceitful as the calm that pre¬ 
cedes the huiricane, smooth as the water on 
the verge of the cataract, and beautiful as 
the rainbow, that smiling daughter of the 
storm. At/i\s'/./t Cot 

Happiness is like the mi age in the desert; 
she tantalises us with a delusion that dis¬ 
tance creates and that contiguity destroys. 

, A r/tss' Ltt c ol 

! Happiness is like the statue of Isis, whose 45 
I veil no mortal ever raised. Landot. 

' Happmess is matter of opinion, of fancy, in 
fact, but it must amount to conviction, else 
it is nothing. C hainjort 
Happiness is neither within us nor without 
us , it IS the union of ourselves with God. 
i Pascal. 

Happiness is nothing but the conquest of God 
I tnrough love. A wt 1 

Happiness is only evident to us by deliverance 
I from evil. A'/« o ’t 

' Happiness is the fine and gentle rain which 50 
penetrates the soul, but which afterwards 
gushes forth in springs of tears. M. dt 
GtUnn, 

Happiness is unrepented pleasure. SoctaUs. 
Happiness lies first of all in health. G, W, 
Curtis. 
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Happiness, like Juno, is a goddess in pursuit, 
but a cloud ui possession, deified by those 
who cannot enjoy lier and despised by those 
who can Aniss.' Lit Li>/ 

Happiness never lays its fingers on its pulse. 
A Smith 

\ Happiness springs not from a large fortune, 
but temperate habits and simple wishes 
Riches increase not by increase of the supply 
of want, but by decrease of the sense of it, 
—the minimum of it being the maximum of 
them. Ld 

Happiness, that grand mistress of ceremonies 
in the dance of life, impels us through all its 
mazes and meaiiderings, but leads none of 
us by the same route. A r/iM / it t ol 
5 Happiness travels incognita to keep a private 
assignation witli contentment, and to pai- 
take of a tete-a-tete and a dinner of herbs 
m a cottage Ai/is^’J/t L td 
Happiness, when unsought, is often found, 
and when unexpected, often obtained , while 
those wlio seek her the most diligently fail 
the most, because they seek her where she 
IS not. Atow'Lii Lot 

Happy are they that hear their detractions, 
and can put them to mending. Mulu Ad.', 

Happy child' the cradle is still to thee an in- | 
finite space, once grown into a man, and the \ 
boundless world will be too small to thee. 
Sdullo I 

Happy contractedness of youth, nay, of man- ' 
kind in general, that they think neither of 
the high noi the deep, of the true nor the 
false, but only of what is suited to their own 
conceptions i.o.f/t 

1 C Happy he for whom a kind heavenly sun 
brightens the ring of necessity into a ring 
of duty iailvu 

Happy he that can abandon everylhmg by 
wnich his conscience is defiled or biudened 

I hoinus a h emf'i \ 

H^py m that we are not over-happy , , t)ii 
Fortunes cap we are not the veiy button 
Ham ,11 2 

Happy IS he who soon discovers the chasm 
that lies between his wishes and hi3 powers. 

(roethf 

Happy is that house and blessed is that con¬ 
gregation where Martha st l! complains of 
Mary. S turn \ 

15 Happy he whose last hour strikes m t'lo iiud t 
of Ills children (r > ill pa > 

Happy is he that is happy in his children. 

Pr. 

Happy is he to whom his business itself be¬ 
comes a puppet, who at length can play 
with it, and amuse himself with what his 
situation makes his duty. G, ethe 
Happy IS the boy whose mother is tired of 
talking nonsense to him before he is old 
enougn to know the sense of it. Hart , 

Happy IS the hearing man; unhappy the i 
speaking man Ennisim 
20 Happy is the man who can endure the highest 
and the lowest fortune He who has en¬ 
dured such vicissitudes with equanimity has 
deprived misfortune of its power. Sen 
Happy is the man whose father went to the 
devil. Pr 


Happy lowly clown I / Uneasy lies the bead 
that wears a crown ' i Htn in r 
j Happy men are full of the present, for its 
j bounty suffices them, and wise men also, 

; for its duties engage them. Our grand 
, business undoubtedly is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies clearly at hand. ( atlyh 
Happy season of virtuous youth, when shame 
IS still an impassable celestial barrier, and 
the sacred air-castles of hope have not 
shrunk into the mean clay hamlets of reality, 
and man by his iiaiuic is yet infinite ana 
free ( a*hie 

Happy that I can / Be crossed and thwarted 25 
as a man, / Not left m God’s contempt apart, / 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, / 
Tame in earth's paddock, as her prize 

Proivnin^. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, / He 
who can call to-day his own , / He who, 
secure within, can say, / To-moriow do thy 
worst, for I have lived to-day LUyden, ajter 
Horace 

Happy the man to whom Heaven has given a 
moisel of bread without his being obliged to 
thank any other for it than Heaven itself 

(. e>'"'a/tt> 1 

Happy the people whose annals are blank in 
Ilistory’s book. J/ontt s/kk u 
Happy thou art not, / For what thou hast not 
still thou stnv’st to get / And what thou 
hast, forgett'st /a/d//ri9,in i 

H^py who in his vci se can gently steer, / 00 
From giave to light, liom pleasant to severe. 

!>/1 den 

Hard is the factor’s rule , no better is the 
mimstei’s Gae Pr 

Haid pounding, gentlemen, but we shall see 
who can pound the longest li'tlum^ion at 
// ateiloo 

Hard with hard builds no houses; soft binds 
hai d Pi 

Hard work is still the road to prosperity, and 
there IS no other. Pm J lankun 
H.-irdness ever of hardiness is mother. Cym- 05 
l>cl ni , in 6 

Hardship is the native soil of manhood and 
self-reliance John \ t ,tl 
Harm watch, harm catch. Pr 
Hart kann die Tugeu4 sem, doch grausam 
me, / unmenschhch me - \ niia may be stern, 
ihoufth never cruel, never uilniman Schtller. 
Harvests are Nature s bank dividends. Halt- 
burton 

Has any man, or any society of men, a tnith40 
to speak, a piece of spintual work to do; 
they can nowise pioceed at once and with 
the mere natural organs, but must first call 
a public meeting, appoint committees, issue 
prospectuses, eat a public dinner, in a word, 
construct or borrow machinery, wherewith 
to speak it and do it Without machinery 
they were hopeless, helpless; a colony of 
Hindoo weavers squatting in the heart of 
Lancashire latlyle 

Has patitur pcenas peccandi sola voluntas. / 
Nam scelus ultra se taciturn qui cogitat 
ullum, / Facti cr.men habet Such penalties 
floes tfie nicie intcniion to sm sufTei , for he who 
luedit.ites any secic* wickedness within himself 
incurs the guilt of the deed. Juv. 
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HAS PCENAS 


Has poenas ^arrula lingua dedit- This jiunish- 
mciit a prating tniiguc liroiight on him L>,'td 
Has vaticinationes eventus comprobavit —The 
event lias veiified these jjredictioiis L /t 
Hassen iind Neiden / Muss der Biedre leiden. / 
Es erhoht des Mannes Wert, / Wenn der 
Hass sich auf ihii kehrt — i he upright must 
suffer hatn d .itid envv It enh.inc» s ihe worth 
of a man if h.itied pursues him L,ottJtttd von 

Hast du im Thai ein sichres Haus, / Dann 
wolle me zu hoch hiiiaus —Hast thou a si i me 
lioiise 111 the valle^ 1 hen set not thy hcait on a 
higher heyond ho>\ter 

Haste and rashness ate storms and tempests, 
breaking and wrecking business , but nimble¬ 
ness is a lull, fair wind, blowing it with speed 
to the haven. Fui'ei 
Haste is of the devil Kotan 
Haste makes waste, and waste makes want, 
and want makes strife between the gudemaii 
and the gudewire .Si J'> 

Haste trips up its own heels, lettcis and '’tops 
itself '•>< n 

Haste turns usually on a mattei of tea minutes 
too late. y> '"> 1 1 

10 Hasty icsolutions seldom speed well /V 
Hat man die Liebe durchgcliebt / Fangt man 
die Freundschaft an - Afn i lov« fn. udshipt/ ' 
when wc h.iM* lived tliroui,li lov'c Wf l»«giu 
fncridsliiji) //i ne 

Hate injures no one , it is contempt that c I'ts 
men down. Liod f 

Hate makes us vehement partisans, but love 
still more so (nut nr 

Hatez-vous lenteinent, et sans jieidre courage 
— Leisurely, and don l lose hcait !• f 

15 Hath fortune dealt thee ill cai ds ? Let wisdom 
make thee a goovi gamester. (Jita>ui 
Hath not a Jew eyes > hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas¬ 
sions ? fed with the san e food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the s ime winter and summet, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not lau|. h ? if 
yon poison us, do we not die ? and if you 
wrong us, shall not we revenge? Me', of 

I’in'ir, 111 1 

Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; 

hatred ceases by love, luiddhn 
Hatred is a heavy burden. It sinks the heart 
deep in the breast, and lies like a tombstone 
onsdljoys. i,oe he 

Hatred is at five, and envy passive, disgust, 
there is but one step from envy to hate. 
Cn'ethr. 

20 Hatred is but an inverse love ( ai lyh 

Hatred is keener than friendship, less keen 
than love. \ auv 

Hatied is like fire , it makes even light rubbish 
deadly. (,ro>i,e I hot 

" Hatte ich gewusst,” ist ein armer Mann—" If 
I liad known," is .i pool man tre> /V. 

Hand aequum facit, / Qui quod didicit, id de- 
discit —He does not du iit,lit who unltaiiis whal 
he has li.nnt I'.out 

S5Haud facile emergnnt quorum virtutibus ob- 
stat / Res angusta domi—Not e.'isily do those 
attain to distinction whose abihties are cramped 
by domestic poverty. Juv, 


Hand ignara ac non incauta futun—Neither 
Ignorant nor iin onadcralc of the future Nor 

Haud Ignara mail misens succurrere disco— 
Not unfamiliar with misforluiic myself, I have 
le.'iriicd to sill cour thi w'refrhi d l 

Haud passibus aequis— W'lth unequal steps. 

/ ifx 

Haul et bon Gttnt .nnri gnofi .!/■ 

Haut gout 'High flivour / r 30 

Have a care o’ the mam chance. Butler. 

Have a specialite, a work in which you are at 
home, h/furqron 

Have any deepest scientific individuals yet 
dived tfown to the foundations of the uni¬ 
verse and gauged eveiything there? Did 
the Maker take them into His counsel, that 
they read His gioiind-plan of the incompre¬ 
hensible All, and can say, This stands 
marked therein, and no more than this''’ 
Alas ' not m any wise. La^/yl 

Have I a leligion, have I a country, have I a 
love, that I am ready to die for? are the 
first trial questions to itself of a true soul. 

A uiA/u 

Have I m conquest stretched mine arm so far / 35 
lo be afeard to tell gray-beards the truth? 

/hi > O i , ll J 

Have I not earn’d my cake in baking of it? 

/1 >nn 

j Have more than thou showest, / Speak less 
I than thou knowest, / Lend less tnan thou 
owest, Learn more than thou trowest, / 

Set le.>s than thou tin owest Ai/r 4 

Have not all nations conceived then God as 
omnipresent and eternal, as existing in a 
universal Here, an eveilastmg Now ? ( ar- 
hlt 

Have not thy cloak to make when it begins 
to ram. J '> 

Have the F'rench for friends, but not for neigh-40 
hours. /V 

Have you found your hfe distasteful? / My 
life did, and does, smack sweet / Was your 
youth of pleasure wasteful? / Mine I saved 
and hold complete. / Do your joys with age 
dimmish? / When mine fail me, I'll com- 

S laiu. Must 111 death your daylight finish ? / 
ly sun sets to rise again. Bunvnmx 
Have you known how to compose your man¬ 
ners, you have achieved a great deal more 
than lie who has composed books. Have 
you known how to attain repose, you have 
achieved more than he who has taken cities 
and subdued empues. Montaiyne 
Have you not heard it said full oft, / A 
woman’s nay doth stand foi nought ? Slake- 
i/ean 

Have you piayed to-night, Desdemona? 
Othello, V 2 . 

Having food and raiment, let us be therewith 45 
content, ^t J'aul 

Having is having, come whence it may. Get Pr, 
Having is 111 no case the fruit of lusting, but 
of living. Ld 

Having sown the seed of secrecy, it should be 
properly guarded and not m the least broken • 
for being bi oken, it will not prosper. Htto- 
/tulesa 

Having waste ground enough, / Shall we 
desire to raze the sanctuary / And pitch our 
I evils therr? Mrits.yor Mtas.. i\ 2 . 
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Hay buena ciienta, y no paresca blanca—The 
accouiit ^ all right, but the money-bags aie 
empty P> 

He alone has energy that cannot be deprived 
of it Lavattt 

He alone is happy, and he is truly so, who can 
say, “Welcome life, whatever it brings 1 
welcome death, whatever it isl” H.hu, 
broke 

He alone is worthy of respect who knows 
what 1 . of use to himself and others, and 
who labours to control his self-will, i.lh Hu 
6 He also that is slothful in his work is brother 
to him that is a gieat waster. P:bic 
He always wins who sides with God. Fatn r 
He becomelli poor that dealeth with a slack 
hand , but the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich. B b/f 

He behoves to have meat enou’ that sal stop 
ilka man’s mou’. S< /V. 

He best restrains anger who rememaers God’s 
eye is upon him. Pbifto 
10He buys very dear who begs, /’.o/ P/ 

He by whom the geese were formed white, 
parrots stained green, and peacocks painted 
of various hues -even He wdl provide for 
their suppoit IPtopaic^i 
He can ill run tliat canna gang (w ilk) Sc 
Pr. 

He cannot lay eggs, but he can cackle D.tf 
Pt 

He cannot see the wood for the trees Ci t Pr 
IS He cast off his fnv‘nd^, as a huntsman h’s 
pack, P'or he knew, when he pleased, he 
could whistle tlieiu back <,<> ■'a// tn 
He cometh unto you with a f ale which holdt th 
children from play and old men fiom the 
chuniiey-cornei •Sir /’ SiiHuy. 

He conquers grief wlio can take a firm resal i- 
tion. (j(U 'hi 

He could distinguish and divide / A hair 'twixt 
south and soul li-west side. P PU r 
He cries out before he is hint It Pr 
20 He dances well to whom fortune pipes. P> 

He doesna aye flee when he claps his wings. 
S< P>. 

He does not deserve wine who drinks it as 
watei PjU'H.tii'. 

He does nothing who endf'avours to do more 
than is ttllowed to huinaiiit_y. Jif/ti .. 

He dot'th mucli that docth a thing well. 

7 homIts n I\ I hi/• \ 

2jHe doeth well that sciveth the common 
good lathei tlian his own will. J /lotn.n .i 
Kerrip! r 

He doth bestride the narrow world / Like a 
Colossus , and we petty men / Walk under 
his huge legs, and peep about / To find oui- 
selves dishonourable graves /«/ (. as., i 2 
He doubts nothing who knows nothing Por' 
Pr 

He draweth out the thread of hio verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument. Junn s 

I, /,OSt, V 1 

He draws nothing well who thirsts not to 
diaw everything Pnsktn 
30 He either fears his fate too much, / Or his 
deserts are small, / Who dares not put it to 
the touch / To win or lose it all. Marquu 0 / 
Moutrou 


I He frieth in his own grease. Pr. 

I He gave his honours to the world again, I 
! His blessed part to heaven, and slept m 
I peace. IIin VIII r 
He giveth His beloved sleep. It hie 
He goeth back that contmueth not. St . / usus-‘ 

\ inn 

I He goeth better that creepeth in his way 35 
than he that ruimeth out of his way St. 

A If usttni 

He had a face like a benediction i enianta 
He had been eight yeais upon a project for ex¬ 
tracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, which 
weie to be put in phials hermetically sealed, 
and let out to warm the au 111 raw inclement 
seasons. S wi/t. 

He had never kindly heart, / Nor ever cared 
to better his own kind, / Who first wrote 
satire with no pity in it. It nnyson 
He has a bee 111 his bonnet, ; r , is haie-brained. 

.St Pr. 

He has a head, and so has a pin Port 40 
Pr 

He has a killing tongue and a quiet sword, 
by the means whereof’a bretks words and 
keeps whole weapons. //< n I , 11.2 
He has faut (netd) o’ a wife wha marries 
mam’s pet. S. /’; 

He has Ixaid work who has nothing to do. 

Pr. 

He has no religion who has no humanity. 
\i.ih Pi 

He has not learned the lesson of life who 46 
tioes not every day surmount a feai. I< me>~ 

He has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

Itf II I-raitklin 

He has seen a wolf Pr of on ivho mfiUnly 
iUrOs Ins. tor.Qiu 

He has verily touched onr hearts as with a 
live coal from the altar who 111 any way 
1 bungs home to our heart the noble doings, 
feelings, darings, and endurances of a brother 
man Curly It 

He has wit at wdl that, when angry, can sit him 
still. .S< 7V 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his 50 
tongue IS the clapper, foi what his heart 
thinks his tongue speaks. JIutii Ath\ ui 2 . 

He hath a tear for prty, and a hanci / Open 
as day for melting charity 2 lien. //', 

IV ^ 

He hath ill repented whose sins are repeated. 

St Atf'n\trne 

He hath never fed of thf dainties that are bred 
in a book. Loots I lost,\w . 

He honouis God that imitates Him. Sn T 

Pr 0 X 0 lie 

He in whom there is much to be developed will 55 
be later than others ui acquiring true per- 
i ceptiuiis of himself and the world. Gm the. 

I He IS a fool who empties his purse, or store, to 
j fill another’s, sp. Pr 

! He IS a fool who thinks by force or skill / 

I To turn the current of a woman’s will S. 

I hike 

He is a great and a good man from whom the 
needy, or those who come for protection, 

I not away with disappointed hopes and dis- 
^ contented countenances. HUopadesa. 
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He is a great man who inhabits a higher sphere 
of thought, into which other men rise with 
labour and difficulty. he has but to open his 
eyes to see things in a true light and in large 
relations, while they must make painful coi- 
rections, and keep a vigilant eye on many 
sources of error. / menan 
He is a happy man that hath a true friend at 
his need, but he is more truly happy that 
hath no need of his friend. Aithu> II ar.vitA 
He IS a hard man who is only just, and he a 
sad man who is only wise roifti/n 
He IS a little chimney, and heated hot in a 
moment I I on^fcUow. 

6 He is a little man, let him go and work with 
the women ' Lous^fefUnv 
He IS a madman {Rnsnnhr) who does not em¬ 
brace and hold fast the good fortune which 
a god (fin has given into his hand 

Sr hillfr 

He is a man who doth not suffer his members 
and faculties to cause him uneasiness. Htto- 

f'adesa 

He IS a minister who doth not behave with 
insolence and pride, llitopadt ui. 

He is a poor smith who cannot bear smoke. 

10 He IS a strong man who can hold down his 
opinion. J.nti > M*/; 

He IS a true sage who learns from all the 
world. I astcfti I'r, 

He IS a very valiant trencherman ; he hath an 
excellent stomach Mtnh ld,\\ i 
He IS a wise child that knows his own father. 
J'r. 

He is a wise man who does not grieve for the 
things which he has not, but rejoices for 
those which he has. //a 

15 He IS a wise man who knoweth that his words 
should be suited to the occasion, his love to 
the worthiness of the object, and his anger 
according to lus strength, lliiopad, so. 

He IS a wise man who knows what is wise. 
Arttr/'/ion 

He IS a worthy person who is much respected 
by gootl men. Hitiipadrsa 
He IS all there when the bell rings. Fr 
He IS an eloquent man who can speak of low 
things acutely, and of gieat things with 
dignity, and of moderate things with temper. 
L ic 

20 He IS an unfortunate and on the way to ruin 
who will not do what he can, but is ambitious 
to do what he cannot. Got the. 

He is below himself who is not above an injury. 

Qn titles 

He is best served who has no need to put the 
hands of others at the end of his arms. AV«j- 
seau. 

He is but a bastard to the time / That doth 
not smack of observation. Km^ /ohn, i i 
He is but the counterfeit of a man who hath 
not the life of a man. SJuik spentc. 

25 He IS gentil that doth gentil dedes. Chaucer 
He is great who is what he is from nature, and 
who never reminds us of others. F met son 
He is happiest be he king or peasant, who 
finds peace in his own home. Goethe. 

He is happy who is forsaken by his passions. 
Hito^adesat 


He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
I temper, but he is more excellent who can 
suit his temper to any circumstances. Hare. 

He is iust as truly running counter to God's 30 
will by being intentionally wretched as by 
intentionally doing wrong II R Gt e^ 

He IS kind who guardeth another from misfor¬ 
tune. t ! ttopiidesa 
He is lifeless that is faultless. Fr. 

He is my friend that giinds at my mill. Fr. 

I He is my friend that helps me, and not he that 
pities me. Fr 

I He IS nearest to God who has the fewest wants. 36 
I Dan Fr 

1 He IS neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red 
herring. Ft. 

He is no wise man that will quit a certainty 
for an uncertainty. Johnson. 

He is noble who feels and acts nobly. Heme. 

He IS not a bad driver who knows how to turn. 

j Dan Ft 

He is not a tiue man of science who does not 40 
bring some sympathy to his studies, and 
I expect to learn something by behaviour as 
well as application 1 not can. 

' He IS not only idle who does nothing, but 
he IS idle who might be better employed. 
Socrates. 

He is not the best cai penter who makes the 
most chips I't 

He is not yet born who can please everybody. 
Dan. Fr 

He IS oft the wisest man / Who is not wise 
at all. li otdsivtrth 

. He is richest that has fewest wants. Ft. 45 
He IS the best dressed gentleman whose dress 
I no one observes. I tot tope 
' He IS the best gentleman that is the son of 
his own deserts, and not the degenerated 
heir of another’s virtue. / u tor Jtugo 
He IS the free man whom the truth makes free, / 
And all aie slaves besides. Cotvptt. 

He IS the greatest artist who has embodied 
in the sum of his woiks the greatest number 
of the greatest ideas K/tih/n 
He IS the greatest conqueror who has con-60 
quered himself. Fr 

He IS the greatest whose strength carries up 
■ the most hearts by the attraction of his own. 

' U aid lietL/ur, 

He IS the half part of a blessed man, / Left to 
be finished by such as she , / And she a fair 
divided excellence, / Whose fulness of per¬ 
fection lies m him. /ohn, n 2 . 

' He IS the rich man in whom the people are 
rich, and he is the poor man in whom the 
\ people are poor; and how to give access 
I to tne masterpieces of ai t and nature is the 
problem of civilisation Fnieison. 

' He is the rich man who can avail himself of 
, all men s faculties. J\met u>» 

' He is the world s master who despises it, its 56 
; slave who prizes it. It. Fr. 

He is truly great who is great in charity. 
Thomas a Keiiipis. 

He is ungrateful who denies a benefit; he is 
ungrateful who hides it, he is ungrateful 
who does not return it; he, most of all, who 
' has forgotten it Sen, 
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He IS well paid that is well satisfied. Mer, of 

I en , IV I 

He IS wise that is wise to himself. hut^/>/ths. 

He IS vnse who can instruct us and assist 
us 111 the business of daily virtuous liviiip; 
he who tiains us to see old truth under 
academic loimularies may be wise or not, as 
it chances, but we love to see wisdom in 
unpretendingf forms, to recofuise her royal 
features under a week-day vesture. L a71\ le. 

He IS wit’s pedlar, and retails his wares / At 
wakes and wassails, meetings, mzirkets, 
fairs , / And we that sell by gross, the Lord 
doth know, / Have not the grace to grace 
it with such show Lti'o, L A.'s/, v. 2 
6 He is wrong who thinks thtit authority based 
on force is moie weighty and nioie lasting 
than that which rests on kindness /< f 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 
Rout and Jul , 11 j 

He judged the cause of the poor and needy; 
tiien it was well with h.m was not this to 
know me? saith the Lord. A.fic 

He kens muckle wha kens when to speak, but 
far inair wha kens when to hand (iiulJ) his 
tongue. .St /V 

He knew what's what, and that's as high / As 
metaphysic wit Cnii fly /•a/zt; 

10 He knocks boldly at the door who brings good 
news /V 

He knows best what good is that has enduied 
evil. /’» 

He knows little who will tell lus wife all he 
knows. / df'/ 

He knows mnrh who knows how to hold his 
tongue R' 

He knows not how to sp^'ak v’ho cannot he 
sil nt, still less how to act with vigoui and 
decision. 1 ava > 

15 He knows not what love is that has no chil- | 
dren /V 

He knows the water the best who has waded 
through it. J '> 

He knows very little of mankind who experts, 
by facts or leasonmg, to convince a deter¬ 
mined party-man Lavati’y. 

He left a name at which the world grew pale, / 
To point a moral or adorn a tale Jlu.h^oh 

He lies there who never feai ed the face of man. 
i hi 1' arl of Mot ton at John hno x's 
20 He life’s war knows / Whom all lus passions 
follow as he goes l Jl, ibeit 

He little meiits bliss who othcis can annoy 
y hottfion. 

He lives twice who can at once employ 'The 
present well and e en the past enjoy. l\ft 

He lives who lives to God alone, / And all are 
dead beside , / For other source than God is 
none / Whence life can be supplied c oatfet 

He looks the whole world in the face, / Foi he 
owes not any man. Lono/c’t/ 0.0 
25 He loses his thanks who promises and delays. 
Pt 

He loves but lightly who his love can tell. 
Pettat^h 

He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

1ennyson 

He (your F’.ither) maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sen.leth rain 
on the just and on the unjust. Jesus. 


He maun lout (stoop) that has a laigh (low) 
door .S< J'r 

He may rate himself a happy man who lives 3C 
leinute from the gods ol tins world iioi he. 

He, mon ami, tire-moi du dangt'r, tu feras 
apies ta harangue -Hey! iii> fiicnd, htlj) me 
out of inv d.uigt r fus . you L.in make your 
spccih afteiw.uds La I'oniaine 
He most lives / Who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best J' J. Pa ley. 

He must be a good shot who always hits the 
mark D’d Pt 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing Irom his own folly Hatt 
He must cry loud who would frighten the devil 35 
Dan Pt 

He mast needs go that the devil drives Pt 
He must stand high who would see his destiny 
to the end I^an Pt. 

He must mingle with the world that desires to 
be U'.eful. fohn\on 

He needs a long spoon who eats out of the 
same dish with the dev.l /'>, 

He needs no foil, but shines by his own proper 40 
light. Ihtdm. 

He ne’ei made a glide d.iig (d.iv’s woik) wha 
gaed (uciii) grumbling about it .St / r 
He never is crowned ' With immoitahty, who 
fc.us to follow / Where airy voices lead. 

A*i ats 

He never knew pain who never felt the pangs 
of love PiatiK. 

He never lees (h-s) but when the hoUand’s 
(holly s) green, c , i> . u J't 
He never yet stood sure that stands secure 45 

He on whom He i”^en bestows a sceptre knows 
not the wcigut of it till he beais it. Lor- 
tu .Pr 

He only employs his passion who can make 
no use of lus reason ( (. 

He only is advancing in ire whose heart is 
getting softer, whose blood wanner, wliose 
bi am quicker, and whose spirit is entering 
into living peace RusLtn 
He only is an acute obsei ver who can observe 
miniitely without being observed J.ava'ct 
He only is exempt from failures who makes 60 
no eflorts H’hat</v 

He only is great of heaj^ who floods the world 
with a great affection. He only is great of 
mind who stii s the world with great thoughts. 
He only is great of will who does something 
to shape the world to a great caieer, and 
he is greatest who does the most of all 
these things, and does tliem best. R. D. 
lliLtuoik 

He only is 1 ich who owns the day Rnu ? son 
He only who forgets to hoai d has learned to 
live A (hlr 

He ought to remember benefits on whom they 
are con* erred , he who confers them ought 
not to mention them ( tc 
He paidles a giiid deal in the water, but he 55 
tak’s caie no to wet his feet. Sc Pr 
He prayeth best who loveth best / All things, 
both great and small; / For the dear Lord 
who loveth us, / He made and loveth all. 
Coler die 

Ha preaches well who lives well. S/. Pr, 
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He presents me with what is always an accept¬ 
able gift who bungs me news of a great 
thought before unknown lioi'ce 
He rais d a mortal to the skies, / She drew 
an angel down iHyden 
He raises not himself up whom God casts 
down, inhihe 

He reads much / He is a great observer, and 
he looks / Quite through the deeds of men 
he loves no plays, / As thou dost, Anthony ; 
he hears no music / Seldom he smiles , and 
smiles in such a sort / As if he mock’d him¬ 
self, and scorn’d his spirit / That could be 
moved to smile at anything / Sin h men as 
he be never at heart s ease / Whiles they 
behold a gieater than themselves, / And 
theiefoie are they vciy dangerous. Jul 

t i/i , I 2 

5 He ndeth easily enough whom the grace of 
God tarnetli / / <<nhi . A < /;//•, ^ 

He runs far who never turns 
He scarce is kiught, yea, but half-man, nor 
meet To figlit for gentle damsel, he who 
lets , His heait be stiir'd with any foohsh 
heat At any gentle damsel’s waywaidness. 
1 iUUV>,0}l 

He serves his party best who serves lus couutiy 
best A II 

He shall be a god to me who can rightly divide 
and define. ^ 'uot </ vy J /n, > s // 

10 He shone with the greater splendour because 
he was not seen. J m 

He sins as much who holds the sack as he 
who puts into it / r J'> 

He sleeps as dogs do when wives bake, i c, 
is wide aw ikt, tliougli putriuling nol to sec 
.Sc I’r. 

He spends best that spares to spend again 

He submits himself to be seen through a 
miciosfope who suffers h msell to be caught 
in a tit ot p issiMii / a.' r , > 

15 He swallows the egg and gives away the shell 
in alms. Cu > / V 

He that answereth a matter before he heareth 
it, it IS tolly and shame unto him />//>.'< 

He that aspires to be the head of a paity will 
find it more difficult to please his friends than 
to perplex his foes. He mast often act from 
false reasons, which are weak, because he 
dares not avow the tiue reasons, which are 
strong ( o/iott. 

He that at twenty is not, at thirty knows not, 
and at forty has not, will never either be, 
or know, or have. 1 1 Pt 
He that beheveth shall not make haste. 
Btblc 

20 He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 
nothing to do with, has no right to complain 
if the sparks fly in his f.ice AVv/ hravkhn 
He that boasts of his ancestors confesses that 
he has no virtue of his own Chat-7 on. 

He that builds by the wayside has many 
master s. /V 

He that buyeth magistracy must sell justice. 
Pr 

He that buys what he does not want, must 
often sell what he does want. Pr. 

25 He that, by often arguing against his own 
sense, imposes falsehoods on others, is not far 
from believing them himself. Lo. he 


He that by the plough would thrive, / Himself 
must either hold or drive. Pr. 

He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth 
his substance, lie shall gather it for him that 
will pity the poor, Ihhh. 

He tnat can be patient has his foe at his feet. 
Ihit P>. 

He that can be won with a feather will be lost 
with a stra v /’; 

He that can conceal his joys is greater than he SO 
who can hide his griefs. Ln'>atc7 
He that can define, he that can answer a 
question so as to adni't of no further answer, 
is the best man L nu li^oti 
He that c an discriminate is the father of his 
father. Pht I to at 

He tliat can endure / To follow with allegiance 
a fall n loid, / Does conquer him that did his 
master conquer, / And earns a place i’ the 
story. atui Cleop , \n. ii 

He that can heroically endure adversity will 
beai prospeiity with equal gieatness of soul; 
for the iMiid that cannot be dejected by the 
former is not likely to be transported by the 
latter J i< 

He that can write a true book to persuade 35 
England, is not he the bishop and aich- 
bishop, the primate of England and of all 
Eiiglaud ? LatlyU. 

He that cannot be the servant of many will 
never he master, true guide, and deliverer of 
m.any. (any 'V 

He that cannot keep his mind to himself can¬ 
not practise any considerable thing what¬ 
ever 

He that cannot pay in purse must pay in per¬ 
son P> 

He that ceases to be a friend never was a 
good one. Pr 

He that claims, either in himself or for another, iO 
the honours of perfection will suiely injure 
the reputation which he designs to assist. 

Joh/.i^on 

lie that climbs the tall tree has won a right 
to the fruit ' He that leaps the wide gulf 
should prevail in his siut Si ott 
He that comes unca’d (uuuu ited) sits unsair’d 
(iuiscr\ed) S( Pr 

He that cometh to seek after knowledge with 
a mind to scorn and censure shall be sure to 
And matter for his humour, but none for his 
instruction. A’m on 

He that complies against his will, / Is of the 
same opinion still Puth t 
He that conquers himself conquers an enemy. 45 

Gad Pt 

He that cuts himself wilfully deserves no salve. 

Pr 

He that defers his charity until he is dead is. 
if a man weighs it rightly, rather liberal 
of another man’s goods than his own. 
Pac •« 

He that descends not to word it with a shrew 
does woise than beat her L'J'tttati^i 
He that deserves nothing should be content 
with anything. Pr 

He that dies, pays all debts. Tern ft st^ iii. 2 50 

He that does a base thing in zeal for his friend 
burns the golden thread that ties their hearts 
together. Jeremy Taylor 
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He that does not knot his thread will lose his 
first stitch. iiUii. 

He that does not know those thinefs which are 
of use and necessity for him to know, is but 
an i{ifnorant man, whatever he may know 
besides. TtUot<:on 

He that does what he can, does what he ought. 

Pr 

He that does you a very ill turn will never for¬ 
give you. l'>. 

5 He that doeth evil liateth the lijiht 

He that doeth truth cometh to the light. S/. 
John. 

He that doth not plough at home won't plough 
abroad. Gat I Pt 

He that doth the ravens feed, / Y^a, provi¬ 
dently caters foi the sparrow, / De comfort 
to my age. J on LiU Ji, n 3 . 

He that eats longest hves longest. Pr. 

10 He that endureth is not overcome J'r 

He that, ever following her (Duty’s) com¬ 
mands, f On with toil of heart and knees and 
hands, / Thro' the long gorge to the far light 
has won / His path upward, and prevail d, / 
Shall find the toppling ciags of Duty scaled, / 
Are close upon the shining tablelands / To 
which our God Himself is muon and sun. 

Trttny^ >« 

He that falls into sin, is a man , that grieves at 
it, .s a saint, that boasteth ot it, is a devd, 
yet some glory in that shame, counting the 
stains of sin the best complexion of their 
souls, hulhr 

He that feareth is not made perfect in love. 
Si. John. 

He that fights and runs away / May live to 
fight another day. C.tihUmtth 
He that filches from me my good name Robs 
me of that which not enriches him, / And 
makes me poor indeed. Othello, in j 
He that finds something before it is lost will 
die before he falls ill Dut Pr 
He that flees not will be fled fiom. Gad Pr 
He that gallops his horse on Blackstone edge / 
May chance to catch a fall. Ohl \ono 
He that gets gear (we.'ihh) before he gets wit, 
is but a short tune master o’ it. .Sr Pt 

30 He that gets patience, and the blessing which / 
Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his 
pains Giore,! Herbert. 

He that gives to the poor lends to the Lord. 

He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 
Pr 

He that goes softly goes safely. Pr. 

He that grasps at too much holds nothing 
fast. Pf. 

26 He that has a head of wax should not walk in 
the sun. Pi 

He that has a head will not want a hat. It. Pr. 
He that has a wife has a master Sc Pt. 

He that has ae sheep in a flock will like a' the 
lave (rest) better for t. Si . Pr 
He that has an ill wife hkes to eat butter (but 
her, i.e without lier), ..Sc. Pr 

80 that has been taught only by himself has 
bad a fool for a master Pen Jon son. 
lie that has just enough can soundly sleep; / 
The o’ercome only fashes fowk to keep. 
Allan Ramsay. 


He that has light within his own clear breast 
may sit in the centre and enjoy bright day. 
Milton 

He that has lost his faith, what staff has he 
left ? Paeon. 

He that has muckle would aye hae mair. 

Sc Pi. 

He that has no head needs no hat. SJ> Pr. 86 
He that has no sense at thirty will never have 
any. Pr. 

He that has no shame has no conscience. Pr. 

\ He that has sill'^r in his purse canna want 
(do Without) a head on his shoulders. .Sc. 

Pr 

He that has to choose has trouble, Du* Pr. 

He that h.ateth gifts shall live. Ptblc. 40 

He that hath a beaid is more than a youth, 
and he that hath no beard is less than a man. 

J///. // iao. 11 I. 

He that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, so he hath need to 
be afraid of others memory. Pm on 
He that hath a trade hath an estate, and he 
tliat hath a calling hath an office of profit 
and honour /•< n h 1 anL m 
He that hath a wife and children hath given 
hostages to 'fortune , for they are impedi¬ 
ments to great enterprises, either of virtue 
or mischief. Pm on 

He that hath but gained the title of a jester, 46 
let him assure himself the fool is not far off. 
Quaihs 

He that hath care of keeping days of pay¬ 
ment IS lord of another man's purse. Loni 
PitiUigh 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Jesui 

He that hath gatiied an entire conquest over 
himself will find no mighty difficulties to 
subdue all other opposition. 1 ho mas li 

Kent/us. 

He that hath knowledge spaieth his words. 

I Pihlc 

He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he 60 

Pihlt 

He that hath no nile over his own spirit is like 
a city that is broken down and without 
walls. Bible 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to 
the Lord. P>JUc ^ 

He that hath sense hath strength. ////->- 

jadesa 

He that hears much and speaks not at all, / 
Shall be welcome both in bower and hall. 
Pr 

He that high growth on cedars did bestow, / 55 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 

R Soutlnveil. 

He that hinders not a mischief is guilty of it. 

Pr 

He that humbles himself shall be exalted. Pr. 
He that imposes an oath makes it, / Not he 
that for convenience takes it. Butler. 

He that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow. Bible. 

He that invented the Maiden, first hanselled it, 60 
t e., first put it to the proof ( 7V:e Maiden was 
a kind o/f^uillotine ) Sc Pr 

He that is a friend to himself is a friend to all 
men. Sen. 
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He that is born of a hen must scrape for a 
hvinfjf. Pr 

He that is courteous at all, will be courteous 
to all. (ja, I P> 

He that is discontented and troubled is tossed 
with divers suspicions, he is neither quiet 
himself, nor suffereth others to be quiet 
7 hotnm a Klhi/h, 

He that is doing nothing is seldom without 
helpers. /V. 

6 He that is down needs fear no fall / He that 
IS low no pride, hunvan 

He that is down, the world cries * Down with 
him I" Pt 

He that is embarked with the devil must sail 
with him. Put I'r 

He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much , and he that is unjust 
in the least, is unjust also in the much 
Je!,us. 

He that is full of himself is very empty Pr. 

10 He that is ill to himsell will be good to nobody. 
Pr 

He that is not against us is on our part. 

/fi us 

He that is not handsome at twenty, strong at 
thirty, rich at torty, nor wise fifty, will 
never be handsome, strong, wise, or rich 
Pr. 

He that is not open to conviction is not quali¬ 
fied for discussion, ll uat,t\ 

He that is not with me is against me. Jcsu'i. 

15 He that is of a merry heart hath a continual 
fe.ast. Pd'lt 

He that is proud eats up himself, pride is his 
own glass, his own trumpet, his own chroni¬ 
cle , and whatever pranses itself but in the 
deed devours the deed in the praise. I toil 
and l fesi , ii 5 . 

He that is robb'd. not wanting what is stolen, ' 
Let him not know t, and he's not robb’d at 
all. ^u7/< 111 3 

He that is ready to slip is as a lamp despised 
in the thought of him that is at ease. />./>«. 

He that is slow to angei is better than the 
mighty , and he that 1 uleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a city />//>/(. 

20 He that is slow to wiatli is of great under¬ 
standing 

He that is spiiitiial judgeth all things, yet he 
himself IS judged of no man ^t i'aul 

He that is surety for another, is never suie 
himself. Pr 

He that is the inferior of nothing can be the 
superior of nothing, the equal ot nothing. 

( at I\ It’. 

He that is tied with one slender string, such 
as one resolute struggle would break, is 
prisoner only to his own sloth, and who 
would pity his thraldom? 7>ecav of I'ttty. 

25 He that is to-day a king, to-morrow shall die. 
lut I us. 

He that is violent in the pursuit of pleasure 
won’t mind to turn villain for the purchase. 
AI. Aurelius. 

He that is well-ordered and disposed within 
himself careth not for the strange and per¬ 
verse behaviour of men. I'homas tX Kempis. 

He that keeks (pries) through a keyhole may 
see what will vex him. Sc. 


He that keepeth his way preservetb his soul. 

Bible 

He that kills a man when he is drunk must be 30 
hanged for it when he is sober / / 

He that knowetli not that which he ought to 
know, is a brute beast among men , he that 
knoweth no more than he hath need of, is 
a man among brute beasts, and he that 
knoweth all that may be known, is a god 
amongst men Pythayoras. 

He that knows a little of the world will admire 
it enough to fall down and worship it; he 
that knows it most will most despise it. 

C otton. 

He that knows, and knows not that he knows, 

IS asleep Arouse hun. Atubian Pr 
He that knows, and knows that he knows, is 
wise. Follow him. Afaotan Pt 
He that knows is st.oiig Cae /V 35 

He that knows lu t and knows not that he 
knows not, 13 stupid. Shun him. Atabian 
Pr 

He that knows not, and knows that Le knows 
not, is good Teach him. \>al>ianPr 
He th.it lacks time to mourn lacks time to 
mend. Sir II la\l,i 

He that lies down with dogs will rise up with 
fleas. Pt 

I He that lives in perpetual suspicion lives the 40 

I life of a sentmel, of a sentinel never relieved. 

1 

I He that lives longest sees most Gael Pr. 

I He that lives must grow old, and he that 
would rather grow old than die, has God 
to thank for the infirmities of old age. 

h'hnson 

He that lives upon hopes will die fasting. 
Bill huinkuti 

He that lives with cripples learns to limp 
Pt. 

He that lives with wolves will learn to howl. 45 
Pr. 

He that loses his conscience has notliing left 
that is worth keeping IzaaK IPa/ton 
He that loves Christianity better than truth 
will soon love his own sect 01 party better 
than Christianity ( ol< rtd^e 
He that loves God aright must not desire that 
God should love him m return, i, . love to tlod, 

.is to iiuin should be entirely unselfish Sfinoza. 
He that loveth a book will never want a faith¬ 
ful friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheer¬ 
ful companion, an effectual comforter. Isaac 
Bartaiv 

He that loveth danger shall perish therein. 50 

/'t. lUS. 

He that loveth father and mother more than 
me is not worthy of me. /< 

He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen? .b/ John. 

He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man. 

Bible. 

He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver; nor he that loveth abundance 
with increase. Bible. 

He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 56 
innocent. Bible. 

He that marries before he is wise will die 
before he thrive. Sc, Pr 
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He that marries for money sells Ins liberty. 

Fr. 

He that meddleth with strife belonpngr not to 
him IS like one tliat taketh a dog' by the 
ears. BtKu. 

He that needs five thousand pound to live, / 
Is full as poor as he that needs but five 
Gior^e lifthf) t. 

He that never thinks can never be wise. 

Joint son 

5 He that observeth the wind shall not sow , 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap. Hnle. 

He that on pilifrinia£:e'. ffoeth ever, / Bev oiiieth 
holy late oi nevei. Fi 

He that opurcsseth the pool to incicasc hi, 
riches, and he that p iveth to the rich, sh.iil 
surely come to want. h. l'n . 

He that pities anotlier minds himsel'. .S< Fr 
He that pneth iii at her v/ ai’ows shall also 
hearken at her doois. Li . m 
1(1 He that promises too much means notlnug: Ft 
He that purposes to be hajiny by the afiertion 
or acquaintance of the b. st, the gre .test 
man alive, wih always hud Ir . luiad unsettled 
and perplexed I non,,t\ a A < n, /• j 
He that questioneth much will learn much 
IhuOH 

He that revels m a well-choscu hoi.n.y l.'i', 
nnuunerable disi’es, and of aduinable 
flavour U (.or-o/tr 

He that ruleth among men must be just ruling 
ill the leal of God /,■>', 

16 He that runs m the dark may well stumble 

Fr 

He that runs may re.ad I'> 

He that seeks ofhci*- to begude /Isofto’er- 
taken in his own wiie J', 

He that seeks to have many fiiend-. never has 
any. It Fr 

He that serves the iiltar should live by the 
altar. Fr 

20 He that shuts his eye'-, agcinst a small light 
would not be brought to see that which he 
had no mind to see, let it be placed in never 
so clear a light and never so near liaii. 

Attctbtny 

He that sows in the highway loses his corn 

Fr 

He that sows iniqiuty shall re.ip sorrow. /V 
He that spares the bad injures the good. Ft 
He that spaies the rod spoils the child Ft 
25 He that speaks the tin ig he should not / Must 
often hear the thing he would not. Fr 
He that speaks the truth will find hunseU m 
sufficiently dramatic situritions. Frof Wilson 
He that spends his gear (pidpcrtj) before be 
gets it will hae little gude o’t. .s. Ft 
He that stands upon a slippery place / Makes 
nice of no vam hold to stay him up. King 
John^ in. 4 

He that steals a preen (pin) will steal a better 
thing. St Ft 

80 He that steils for otheis will be hanged for 
himself Ft. 

He that strikes with the sword shall perish 
by the sword Pr. 

He that studietb revenge keepeth his own 
wounds green. Bacon. 


He that takes away reason to make way 
for levelation puts out the light of both. 

LoJ.e 

He that talks deceitfully for truth must hurt 
it more by Ins example than he promotes 
it by his ai gumeiits . I tte> biny. 

He that talks much errs much Ft 36 

He that talks much lies much. Fr 
He that tholes (lu-ai s up) o ercomes. Sl Pr. 

He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread. Fibu 

He that turns not from every sin, turns not 
aright from any one sin. I'no >/. \. 

He that uiideivalues huu'^elf v/ill undervalue 10 
’ others, and he that undervalues others will 
oppress them, Jo„nson 

He tnat voluntarily continues ignorant is guilty 
of all the crimes which ignorance produces. 
JohTison, 

He that waits long at the ferry will get over 
some time iutcl. Ft 

He that walketh uprightly walks surely. 

F.blf. 

He that walketh with, wise men shall be wise , 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed 
A'/aA. 

He that wants good sense is unhappy in having ^5 
Icainmg, for he has theieby only moic ways 
of exposing himself, aiui he that has sense 
knows that learning is not knowledge, but 
rather the art of using it s < le 
He that wants money, means and content is 
without three good friends. I \ } (>n I ike It, 

HI. 2 

He that will be angry for anything will be 
angiy fox nothing '>ii/,'i(\l 
He that will believe only what he can fully 
comprehend must have a very long head 
or a very short creed. ( olton 
He that will carry nothing about him but gold 
will be every day at a losr. for readier change. 
Foje. 

He that will have his son h.-vve a resjiect for 50 
him must have a great reverence fox Ins soxi. 

Locke. 

He that will lose his fiiond for a jest, deserves 
to die a beggar by the bai gam L nil, ; 

, He that will love life and see good days, let 
j him refrain Ins tongue from evil, and Ins 
lips that they speak xm guile. St Fitit 
j He that will not reason xs a bigot, he that 
c.innot, IS a fool, and he that dare not, is 
a slave. Sir U Ft ntitinonii 
He that will imt when he may, / When he will 
he shall have nay i V 

He that will not work shall not eat Fr 55 

j He that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar, / r , he 
ihal will to j.ul, must toj.ul .Sr Fr 
\ He that will watch Providence will never want 
I a Providence to watch L lavt I 
He that winketh with the eye causeth sorrow. 
lub/e. 

He that winna be counselled canna be helped. 

Sr Fr. 

He that winna save a penny will ne’er hae 60 
ony. Sr Ft. 

He that won t plough at home won’t plough 
abroad. (,itel. Fr 

He that would be rich in a year will be hanged 
m half a year. Fr. 
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He that would be singriilar in his apparel had 
need of something^ superlative to balance 
that affectation, 

He that would have eggs must endure the 
cackling of the hens, I‘} 

He that would have his virtue published is 
not the seivant of virtue, but of glory. 

Ji'hnson 

He that would live in peace and rest / Must 
hear and see, and say the best /V 

6 He that would reap well must sow well. 
Pr. 

He that would reckon up all the accidents pre¬ 
ferments depend upon, may as well undei- 
lake to count the sands or sum up infinity. 
Sou >h 

He that would relish success to purpose should 
keep his passion cool and his expectation low. 

( olher. 

He that would reproach an author for obscurity 
should look into his own mind to see whethei 
it IS quite clear there lii the dusk the plainest 
writing IS illegible iiofthe 

He that wrestles with us stiengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. 

10 He that wrongs his fiiend ' Wrongs himself 
more, and ever bears about, A silent court of 
^justice in his breast, / Himself the j idge and 
jury, and himself / The prisoner at the bai, 
ever condemned /< wm «.w 

He the cross who longe .t bears i Finds hi? 
sorrows bounds are set. / /«/. 

He thinks no evil who means no evil. Ctt, / 
Pf 

He thinks too much ; such men aie dangcious 
Ju ( ./S . i > 

He thoiu.’,hi as a sage tliouqh he felt as a man. 

y 

15 He thought he thought, and ^ct he did not 
think, / Dut only echoed still the common 
talk, / As might an emuty looiu. ll u/hr 
C. Smtik 

He thought the World to him was known, / 
Whereas he only knew the Town , / In men 
this blunder still you find, ' All think their 
little set—Mankind. Ilunttnh Men, 

He travels safe .ind not unpleasantly who is j 
guarded by povei ty and guided by love Sir 
P S ;</»<}' 

He trudged along, unknowing what he sought, / 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 
n. 

He wants wit that wants resolved will Two 
Pent of I iT , II 0. 

20 He was a bold man that first ate an oyster. 

.Vve/y/. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, / I 
shall not look upon Ins like again, //o/n , 

1 2 . 

He was a scholar, and a iipe and good one , / 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuad¬ 
ing , / Lofty and sour to them that loved 
him not; / But to those men that sought 
him, sweet as summer //<« /'///, iv 2 

He was exhaled , his great Creator drew / 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew 
Prydt n 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me. 

Jul. On, , m 7 

25 He was not of an age. but for all Time, / Sweet 
Swan of Avon. Pen Jomon 


' He was perfumed like a milliner, / And 'twixt 
j his finger and his thumb he held / A pouncet- 
, box which ever and anon / He gave his 
■ nose, and took t away again i //en. IV , 

» 3 

j He was scant o' news that told that his father 
I was hanged S, Pr 

} He was the Word that spake it, / He took 
I the bread and brake it, / And what that 
{ Woid did make it, / I do believe and take 
j it Di Donne 

' He wears his faith but as the fashion of his 
I hat. Mui/i A/Yo^ i i 

' He wha eats but (onl>) ae dish seldom needs 30 
1 the doctor Si P> 

I He who asks a favour for another has the 
I confidence which a sense of justice inspires , 

' while he who solicits for himself experiences 
' all the emhariassmeiit and shame of one 
appealing for merejs La Pinyei, 

He who avoids the temptation avoids the sm. 

: P>. 

He who begins with trusting every one will 
end witli estimating every one a knave 

He who breaks confidence has for ever for- 
, felted it Sdtopt nJ,ani! 

He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 35 
I duty approaches sublimity. LavaU r 
He who can conceal his joys is greater than 
he who can conceal his griefs Lavater. 

' He who can enjoy the intimacy of the great, 
find on no occasion disgust them by fami- 
I Inirity or disgrace them by servility, proves 
that he is as perfect a gentleman by nature 
as his companions are by rank L olton. 

Ke who cannot bear foes deserves no friend 
S.noj.r 

He who cannot profit you as a friend may at 
any tune injure you as an enemy Pellert. 

He who carries his heart on his tongue runs 40 
the risk of expectorating it Sam 
He who ceases to grow greater grows smaller 
‘\nn / 

He who ceases to pray ceases to prosper. Pr 
He who coldly lives to himself and his own 
will may gratify many a wish, but he who 
stiives to guide others well must be able to 
I dispense with much. Moethe 
I He who combines every defect will be more 
, likely to find favour in the world than the 
I man who is possessed of every virtue, tr 

He who comes up to his own ideal of greatness 45 
must always have had a very low standard 
of it in his mind. Hazhtt 
He who commits injustice is ever made more 
' wretched than he who suffers it PUxto 
lie who conforms to the rule which the genius 
of the human understanding w hispers secretly 
in the ear of every new-born being, viz , to 
test action by thought and thought by action, 
cannot err, and if he errs, he will soon find 
himself again m the right way. Goethe, 

He who considers too much will accomplish 
little. ,St/u.’ier 

He who deals with honey will sometimes be 
licking his fingers Pf 

He who despises mankind will never get the 50 
best out of either others or himself. Toeque 
vUU, 
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He who did well in war just earns the right / 
To begin doing well in peace. BrowniH^. 

He who does a good deed is instantly ennobled, 
he who does a mean deed, is by the action 
itself contracted. J'mi'/Ao-i. 

He who docs evil that good may come, pays 
a toll to the devil to h‘t him into heaven. 

I/cite. 

He who does me good teaches me to be good. 
P> 

5 He who does not advance falls backward 
A nt’el 

He who does not expect a million of readers 
should not wnte a hue. ir.'eth, 

He who does not help us at the necdtul inonic .t 
never helps , he wno does not counsel at tne 
needful moment never counsels i.ot Pu 
He who iloes not imagine in .stronger and 
better line imeiits, and in stronger and better 
light than his perishing mortal eye can see, 
does not imagine at ail II m BuiAl 
He who does not know foreign languages 
knows nothing ol his own. (.ol 'Uc. 

10 He who does not lose Ins wits over certain 
matters has none to lose, J < sstm;. 

Hfe who does not think too highly of IiimselF 
IS more tiian he thinks. (. u tJu 
He who does i othnig for others does nothing 
for himself, <» t tlu 

He who doth not speak an unkind word to his 
fellow-cieatures is master of the whole woild 
to the cxtiemities of the ocean Jl to/adi \.f 
He who dwells in temporary semblances and 
does not penetrate into the eternal substance, 
will not answer the sphinx-nddle of to-day 
or of any day. ( a7-i\ I,, 

15 He who enquires into a matter has oft*.a 
found inoie at a glance than he widied to 
find. Li!>s 

He who entereth uncalled for, unquestioned 
speaketh much, and re "■ardeth himself with 
satisfaction, to Ins prince appeareth one of 
a weak judgment H itopadisa. 

He who esteems trifles for tliemselves is a 
trifler, he who esteems tliem for the con¬ 
clusions he diaws from them or the advan¬ 
tage to vitIucIi tiiey can be put, is a philo¬ 
sopher. J uuot/ 

He who exercises wisdom exercises the know¬ 
ledge which IS about God / f’.ctitia, 

He who fears not death fears not threats. 

( 07 ru’I lie 

20 He who fears nothing is not less powerful than 
he whom all fear s. lullt > 

He who feeds the ravens / Will give His chil¬ 
dren bread. ( o .>/< r 

He who feels he is right is stronger than king’*; 
hosts , he who doubts he is not right has no 
strength whatever. ( a? hie. 

He who finds a God in the physical world will 
also find one in the moral, which is Histoiy. 
/enn Paul 

He who lormetli a connection with an honest 
man from his love of truth, will not suffer 
thereby. Jhlo/adisa 

26 He who gives up the smallest part of a secret 
has the rest no longer in his power. Jn,,i 
Paul 

He who goes alone may start to-day; but he 
who travels with another must wait tiU that 
other IS ready. 1 ho re lu. 


He who has a boiinie wife needs mair than twa 

ecu. Si Pr 

He who has a thousand friends has not a fnend 
to spare, / And he who has one enemy will 
meet him everywhere. Alt Pen Al>u Saleh 
“ He who has been born has been a first man,” 
has had lying befoie his young eyes, and as 
yet uiihardened into scientific shapes, a world 
as plastic, infinite, divine, as lay before the 
eyes of Adam himself L atlvle 
He who has been once very foolish will never SO 
be very wise Montai jie 
He who has done enough for the welfare {den 
Hi ft) of his own time has lived for all times. 
Sthillet 

He who has imagination without learning has 
wingh without feet. JouOi > t. 

He who has less than he desires should know 
that he has more than he deserves Lttuten- 

i'tt^ 

He who has lost confidence can lose nothing 
more. P-ots l 

He who has love in his heart has spin s in his 35 
heels. I't 

He who has made no mistakes in war has 
never made wai I utiti>ti 
He who has most of heart knows most of 
sorrow P J Sn'li v 

He who has no ear for poetry is a barbarian, 
be he who he m ly. ijoiihe 
He who has no op.uion of Ins own, hut depends 
upon the opinion an I taste of others, is a 
slave. Kli/<\tL\k 

lie who has no passions has no piinciplo, nor 40 
motive to act Ih lot tiu\ 

He who has no vision of Eternity will never 
get a true hold of Time. ( mlvU 
Ho who has no wish to be happier is the 
happiest of men. //.A’ Ahet 
He who has not been a servant cannot be¬ 
come a praiseworthy master , it is meet that 
we should plume ourselves rather on acting 
the pait of a servant property than that of 
the luastei, first towards the laws, and next 
towards our eldcis Plato 
He who has not known poverty, sorrow, con¬ 
tradiction, and the rest, and learned from 
them the priceless lessons they have to teach, 
has missed a good opportunity of schooling 
i at lylf. .• 

He who ha.s not the weakness of friendship 45 
has not the strength. Jouhet t. 

He who has nothing to boast of but his an- 
cesti'y IS like a jiotato , the only good be¬ 
longing to hi'ii IS undergrounij. Sir T. 

< 'Th tl’ury. 

He who has published an inftino.i', book sins 
111 his very grave, coirupts otliei s while he 
IS rotting himself s outh 
He who has reason and good sense at his 
command needs few of the arts of the orator. 
Coe the 

He who imitates what is evil always exceeds; 
he who imitate*^ what is good always falls 
short. Crt'd uitd/tn. 

He who ill any way shows ns better than we 50 
knew before that a hly of the fields is beauti¬ 
ful, does he not show it us as an effluence of 
the fountain of all beauty—as the hand¬ 
writing, made visible there, of the great 
Maker of the universe ? Carlyle. 
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He who indulges his senses in any excesses 
renders himself obnoxious to his own reason ; 
and, to gratify the brute hi him, displeases 
the man, and sets his two natures at van- 
ance 

He who, in opposition to his own li^^piness, 
delighteth in the accumulation of riches, 
carrieth burdens for others and is the velucle 
of trouble. Hitopade'ia 

He who intends to be a great man ought to 
love neither himself nor his own things, but 
only what is just, whether it happens to be 
done by himself or by another. I'into. 

He who is a fool and knows it is not very far 
from being a wise man. / A* ( \elktih) 

5 He who IS conscious of guilt cannot bear the 
innocence of others he tries to reduce other 
characters to his own level i . box. 

He who is deficient in the art of selection may, 
by showing nothing but the truth, piodiice 
all the effect of the grossest falsehood. It 
perpetually happens tnat one writer tells less 
truth than another, merely because he tells 
more truth. I^laiau ay 

He who is destitute of principles is governed, 
theoretically and practically, by whims. 

Jacohi 

He who IS firm in his will moulds the world to 
hunself. (n»iht 

He who IS good has no kind of envy Plato. 

10 He who IS 111 disgrace with the sovereign is 
disiespected by all Kitopaai v i 

He who IS lord of himself, and exists upon his 
own resources, is a noble but a rare being. 

Sir L. Ibyiit^a 

He who is most slow in making a promise is 
the most faithful m the performance of it. 

Kou^stau 

He who is moved to tears by every word of a 
priest IS generally a weakling and a rascal 
when the feeling evaporates. Pt. v \al/it 

He who IS not possessed of such a book as 
will dispel many doubts, point out hidden 
treasures, and is, as it were, a mirror of all 
things, IS even an ignorant man IIi. (paai sa 
15 He who IS of no use to himself is of no use to 
anyone /’/« Pi 

He who IS one with luniself is everything. 

ui i bai h 

He who IS only half instructed speaks much, 
and IS always wrong , he who knows it 
wholly, is content with acting, and speaks 
seldom or late. the 

He who is only just is stern; he who is only 
wise lives m gloom. I alt,me 

He who is servant to i,/ttut) the public is a 
poor animal (l/itef), he torments himself, 
and nobody thanks him for it. (,oct/u. 

80 He who is suave with all {i ,bhdi tlmn mtt 
alien will) gets on with none he pleases no 
one who tries to please thousands. Poden- 
stedt. 

He who is the master of aU opinions never can 
be the bigot of any //’ A’ 

He who IS too much afraid of being duped 
has lost the power of being magnanimous 
A niiel. 

He who is weighty is willing to be weighed. 
Pr. 

He who is willing to work finds it hard to 
wait. Pr. 


He who knows himself well will very soon 86 
learn to know all other men : it is all re¬ 
flection {/ u> ui ah I uiif;) Lithicnbeig. 

He who knows how to sunder jest and ear¬ 
nest is a wise man, and who by cheerful play¬ 
fulness reinvigorates himself for strenuous 
diligence. Pm hnt 

He who knows not the world, knows not Ills 
own place m it Mincns Imeltus. 

He who knows right principles is not equal to 
him who loves them C onfm n,i 

He who laughs at crooked men should need 
walk very straight. Pi . 

He who laughs can commit no deadly sin 30 

Ljiu Hit A Moth, > 

He who lays out for God lays up for himself. 

Pr. 

He who learns .and makes no use of his learn¬ 
ing IS a beast of burden with a load of books. 
S(t,tdl. 

He who learns the rules of wisdom without 
conforming to them in his life, is like a man 
who labours in his fields but does not sow. 

Saadi 

He who likes borrowing dislikes paying. Pr. 

He who lives, and strives, and suffers for others 85 
dear to him, is to be envied, he who hves 
only for himself is poor // 

He who lives to no purpose hves to a bad pur¬ 
pose. P n’t ns 

He who lives wisely to himself and his own 
heart looks at the busy woild through the 
loopholes of retreat, and does not want to 
mingle in the fi ay Jlazl ti. 

He who loses wealth loses much, who loses a 
friend loses more, who loses his spirits loses 
aU V Pi 

He who loves goodness harbours angels, re¬ 
veres reverence, and lives with God. Lmer- 
soil 

He who loves not books before he comes to 40 
thirty years of age will hardly love them 
enough afterwards to understand them. 

< tan 11,Ion 

He who loves with purity considers not the 
gift of the lover, but the love of the giver. 

/ Ittnihfi u h'empis. 

He who makes claims ( /c), shows 

by do.ng so that he has none to make. 

St lilth 

'^e who .aakes constant complaint gets little 
conpr-’cn. Pi 

He who m.akes religion his first object makes 
! it his whole object. A’ . n 
' He who means to teach others may indeed 45 
I often suppress the best of what he knows, 

I but he must not himself be hali-instructed. 

I Co, the. 

He who niistnists humanity is quite as often 
deceived as he who trusts men. Jean Paul. 

> He who mocks the infant’s faith / Shall be 
1 mock’d in age and death. // m Slake 
I He who never in his life was foohsh was never 
j a wise man. Hr n 

I He who obeys is almost always better than 
I he who commands. P,nan. 

He who offers God a second place offers Him 50 
no place. R’iskin 

He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor. 
Holmes 
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He who overcomes his egroism rids himselt of 
the most stubboin obstacle that blocks the 
way to all true trreatiiess and all true happi¬ 
ness C 

He who partakes in another's {oys is mo'-e 
humane than he who p irtakcs in liis grieis. 

L,i7>af. r 

He who parts with his propelty befoie his 
de.ath in ly prepaie himself loi bitter experi¬ 
ences. I}, 1 1 

He who pleased everybody died before he was 
born r? 

6 He who ptaises everybody praises nobody. 
John on 

He who promises runs in debt. '1 aimua 

He who reaches the receives the crown, 
and often he who deserves it g^oes without it. 

Iroe/ho 

He who receives a sacrament does not per¬ 
form a good work, he receives a beiieht. 
Lnthet 

He who reforms himself has done more to¬ 
wards reforming the jiiibhc tl»an a ciowd of 
noisy impotent patiioi ^ / ,i uittt 

10 He who says, “ I simr.ht, yet 1 found not," 
be suie he lies , he who s.i 3 's, ‘ I soie^ht not 
and found,” be suic he dt ce’ves , he who 
says, “ 1 sought and found,” hiiii beheve—he 
speaks true. Ria t 

He who says what he likes must hear what 
he does not like Ran P> 

He who sciubs every pig he sees will not long 
be clean himself / v 

He who seeks only foi applause from without 
has all his happiness ui another's keeping 

Goldsmith 

He who seeks the truth should be of no country. 

Voltaire 

16 Ho who seeth not the filthiness of evil wanteth 
a great foil to perceive the be.iuty of virtue. 
Stt J' Sidmv 

He who sends mouths will send meat, /’r 

He who serves God serves a good Mastei /V 

He who serves the pubhc serves a fickle master. 
Rut Rr 

He who serves under reason anticipates 
necessity Jlrrciet 

20 He who speaks sows ; he who keeps silence 
reaps. It J'>. 

He who spends himself for all that is noble, 
and gams by nothing but what is just, will 
hardly be notably wealthy or distressfully 
poor Plato 

He who stays m the valley will never cross 
the mountain P? 

He who steals an egg would steal an ox. 
Pr. 

He who strikes terror into others is himself in 
continual fear Cl and tan 

25 He who tastes every man’s broth often bums 
his mouth Dan Pr. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a 
task he undertakes, for he must be forced to 
invent twenty more to mamtaiii that one 
Pope. 

He who tells the failings of others to you will 
be ready to tell your failings to others. 
Turk. Pr. 

He who tne sword of Heaven will bear / Should 
be as holy as severe. Jileas /or JHeas , iii a. 


He who thinks for himself and mutates rarely, 

IS a free man }\lop>,toi.lx. 

He who thinks his place below him will cer 
tamly be below his place, m 

He who thinks to save anything by his re¬ 
ligion besides lus soul wJi be loser in the 
end r>p. PatiiKv 

He who tinnks too much will accomplish little. 

Si - / U’t 

HcTwho traces nothing of God in his own soul 
will never find God in the world of matter— 3 ^ 
mere circlnigs of force there of non regula¬ 
tion, ot iiinvei sal death and merciless indifler- 
eiicy. ( a> ‘\'h 

He vdio travids to be amused, or to get some¬ 
what which he does not carry, tiavels away 
fiom himself, and grows old even 111 youth 
among old things 1 nu n,o'i 
He who trusts a secret to his servant makes 
his own man his master. /at u 
He who waits for dead men's shoes may go 
barefoot. P>. 

He who wants any help or prop, in addition 
to the internal evident es of its truth for hi£ 
belief, never w.ts and never v/dl be a Chris¬ 
tian. B. A lla\ao'i. 

He who wants €*vcrything must know many 35 
things, do many tnuif’s to procure even a 
'(w . diReient horn him whose indispensable 
knowledge IS this only, that a finger will 
pull the bell! Ca/nA 

He who will be great must collect himself; 
only m restriction does the master show 
linnself (totilu. 

lie who will deaden one half of his nature to40 
mvigorate the other half will become at best 
a distorted proc.tgy Si; y. A//M,« 

He who will ao faithfully needs to believe 
firmly. Laflyte. 

He who wil eat the nut must crack it P ; isian 
P>. 

He who will not be ruled by the rudder must 
be ruled by the rock. ( otnnh /’; 

He who will sell his fame will also sell the 
public interest Solon 

He who will work aright must not trouble 46 
himself about what is ill done, but only do 
well himself. Got tlu 

He who wills all, wills in effect nothing, and 
brmgs it to nothing. lie 1 / 

He who wishes to secure the good of others 
has already secured his own. ( on/m im 
He who works with symbols merely is a 
pedant, a hypocrite, and a bungler. Got the. 

He who would be everywhere will be nowhere. 
J'an I't 

He who would bring home the wealth of the CO 
Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him. Sp I ■; 

He who would climb the ladder must begin 
at the bottom Ac; 

He who would gather honey must brave the 
sting of the bees Dnt Pr 
He who would gather roses must not fear 
thorns. Dnt /’; 

He who would not be frustrate o^ his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem. Mtlton. 

He who would pry behind the scenes oft sees CC 
a counterfeit. Dtyden. 
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Hp who would rule must hear and be deaf, 
must see and be blind i-, / / / 

He who would write heroic poems must make 
his whole life a heroic poem. i 

b\ ( af/yie 

He whom God has g-ifted with a love of retire¬ 
ment possesses, as it were, an extia sense. 
Ji.ihv, r Lviton. 

He whom God steers sails safely. /’». 

5 He whom the inevitable cannot overcome is 
unconquerable. / //< t. ins 

He whom toil has braced or manly play, / As 
light as air each limb, each thought as clear 
as day. 7 

He whose actions sink him even beneath the 
vulgar has no right to those distinction j 
which should be the leward only of meiit. 

He whose days are passed away without giv¬ 
ing or erijoyniB, jiuffinR like the bellows of a 
blacksmith, liveth but by breathing. 11 

He whose goodness is part of himself is what 
is called a real man. Mt nct.t'., 
iOHe whose sympathy goes lowest is the man 
from whom kings have the most to fear 
J'merson 

■le whose understanding can discern what is, 
and judge what should or should not be 
applied to prevent misfortune, never siiiketh 
under difficulties. 

He whose word and deed you cannot nredict, 
who answers you without any supplication 
in his eye, who draws his deteiniiiiaiK'n 
from within, and draws it instantly,—that 
man rules. / tm //. 

He whose work is on the h.ghway will have 
many advisers. S/ I'j 

He will never have true friends who is afraid 
of making enemies. 

.6 He will never set the '^hames on fire. Pt 

He would fain fly, but wants wings /V. 

He works hard who has nothing to do Pr 

He wroi^ht all kind of service with a noble 
ease / That graced the lowliest act in doing 


He’s wise that’s wise in t.m ' .Sc Pr 

'dstiong hbeity is l.i .bed witn woe Com 80 

of / t>Ot ,, 11 I. 

Health and cheerfulness mutnal’y beget each 
other, 

Health comasts with temperance alone P ’//• 
Health is better than wealtli Pr 
Health is tlie condition of wis ^orn, .and the 
sign IS cheerfulness - u.n open .and noble 
temper. J. 

Health is the first of all libeifT's, a'ld hajipi-36 
ness gives us the energy wlncn is the basis 
of health. AwuL 

Health lies in labour, and there is no royal 
road to it but througli toil IP. >idtJ J'huljps. 
Health, longevity, beauty are other names 
for personal piiiity, and temperance is the 
regimen for alL .1 PAot i 
Healthy action is always a balance of forces ; 
and all extremes are dangerous . the excess 
of a good thing being often more dangerous 
in its soci vl consequences than the excess of 
what IS radically bad. ProJ, to 1 'oiing 

Ml H 

Hear God, and God will hear you. Pr. 

Hear it not, Duncan: for it is a knell / That40 
summons thee to heaven or to hell Mact , 

II 1 

Hear much and speak little for the tongue 
IS the instrument of the gieatest good and 
the greatest evil that is done ui this world. 

KaUtd. 

Hear one side, and you will be in the dark; 

hear both, and all will be clear 11 a ' l>u> ton 
Hear ye not the hum / Of mighty workings? 

Ktats 

Hearsay is half lies. Pr. 

Heaits are flowers; they remain open to the45 
softly falling dew, but shut up in the violent 
downpoui of rain Jtan Pun. 

He.arts are stronger than swords. IPtntft.l 
Pn ifipi 

Hearts grow warmer the farther you go / 

Up to the North with its lulls and snow. 

II al'er L Smtt/t, 


it. I ennwoH 

He’s a blockhead who wants a proof of what he 
can’t perceive, , And he’s a fool who tries to 
make such a blockhead believe 11 ni Plait 
lOHe’s a man who dares to be, Firm for truth 
when others flee. 

He’s a silly body that’s never missed. .S’. /V. 
He’s a wise man wha can take care o' Ininser. 
.S., Pf 

He’s armed without that's innocent within. 

Pope. 

He’s idle that may be better employed. St 

15 He’s looking for the blade o’ corn in the stack 
o’ chaff. / M Parr.e 

He’s most truly valiant ' That can wisely suffer 
the worst that man ' Can breathe , and make 
his wrongs his outsides To wear them like 
his raiment, carelessly/ And ne’er prefer his 
injuries to his heart, / To bring it into danger. 
7 tmon of A th> ns, iii 5 

He’s only great who can himself command. 

Lansdtntmr 

He’s well worth (deserving oQ sorrow that buys 
it with his ain iWer. Sc. Pr, 


Hearts may agiee though heads differ. SV 
Pr. 

Hearts philanthropic at times have the trick / 

Of the old hearts of stone. ii aUet L Svnth. 

Heart's-ease is a flowci which blooms from 60 
the grave of desire. IP A. I. 

Heat and darkness, and what these two may 
bleed. (ativi'e 

Heat cannot be separated from fire, or beauty 
from the eternal / \init 

Heat not .a furnace for your foe so hot / That 
It doth singe yourself, lien / ///, 1 i 

Heaven and God are best d’seerned through 
tears, scarcely, perhaps, are discerned at 
all without them. James .Matitneau. 

Heaven and yourself / Had part in this fair 66 
maid (Juliet). now heaven hath alL Rotn. 
ana Jul , iv 5 

Heaven bestows / At home all riches that wise 
Nature nee is t oivhy. 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, / 
Not light them for themselves, for if our 
virtues / Did not go forth of us, 'twere all 
alike / As if we had them not. Meas for 

M*as , i. I. 


fy 
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Heaven finds means to kill your joys with 
love. Rom. and Jul.^ v. 3 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of 
fate, / All but the page prescribed—their 
present state. Pope. 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, / 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned. Con- 

gieite 

Heaven hath many tongues to talk of it, more 
eyes to behold it, but few hearts that rightly 
affect it. Bp. Hal! 

5 Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a Judge / 
That no king can corrupt. /An I'll! , lu 1 . 

Heaven is as near by sea as by land I'r 

Heaven is in thy faith, happiness in thy 
heart. B nidt 

Heaven is never deaf but when man's heart is 
dumb Qua> k s 

Heaven is not always angry when He strikes, / 
But most chastises those whom most He 
likes. I'omit it 

10 Heaven lies about 11 s in our infancy. IVords- 
1V0 > th 

Heaven never helps the man that will not act. 

SopUoi ii i 

Heaven often regulates e ffects by their causes, 
and pays the wicked what they have de¬ 
served. (.orna/ie. 

Heaven trims our lamps while we sleep. A 

H Aicotf 

Heaven, which really in one sense is merciful 
to sinners, is in no sense meiciful to fools, 
but even lays pitfalls for them and inevitable 
snares. Kndm 

15Heaven’s above all: and there be souls that 
must be saved, and there be souls that must 
not be saved. Othillo, 11 3 . 

Heavens ’ can you then thus waste, in shame¬ 
ful wise, / Your few importai.t days of trial 
here ? / Heirs of eternity! yborn to rise / 
Through endless states of being, still more 
near / To bliss approachuig, and perfection 
clear. / hom’son 

Heaven’s eternal wisdom hath decreed that 
man of man should ever stand in need. 

J lieocrttu\. 

Heaven’s fire confounds when fanii’d with 
folly’s breath. (Jnat , i 

Heaven’s gates are not so highly arched as 
princes’ palaces , they that enter there must 
go upon their knees. I'lamcl irfh\(, r. 

20 Heavens! if privileged from trial, / How cheap 
a thing were virtue 1 J hom son. 

Heaven’s Sovereign saves all beings but Him¬ 
self that hideous sight —a naked human 
heart Young. 

Heav’n finds an ear when sinners find a 
tongue. Quatlci. 

Heav’n is for thee too high; be lowly wise. 

Milton 

Heav'n is not always got by running. Qnarle';. 

25 Heav’n is not day’d. Repentance is not dated. 

Quarles 

Hebt mich das Gluck, so bin ich froh, Und 
sing in didci jubilo, / Seiikt sich das Rad 
und Quctscht mich nieder, / So denk’ ich 
nun, es hebt sich wieder—Wh(*n Fortune lifts 
me up, then am I glad and sing in sweet exiilta* 
tion; when she sinks down and lays me pros¬ 
trate, then I begin to think, Now it will rise 
again. Goethe. 


Hectora qiiis nosset, si felix Troja fuisset ? / 
Publica virtuti per mala facta via est - Who 
vould have known of Hector if Troy had been 
fortuiMtc? A highw.iy is op< n to virtue through 
the midst of misfortunes. Ovtd. 

Hectors Liebe stirbt im Lethe nicht— IleLior's 
love does not piiish in tlie floods of Lethe. 

.S\ In her 

Hedges between keep friendship green. /V. 

Hedgerows and Hercules-pillars, however per- 30 
feet, are to be reprobated as soon as ttiey 
dimmish the free world of a future man. 
J<au Paul. 

Heihg sei dir der Tag; doch schatze das 
Leben nicht holier / Als eiii andeies Gut, 
und alle Outer sind truglich - S.u r«.fl he this 
day to thee, yet r.itc not hic huher than another 
good, for all onr good things are illusory. 
troitne. 

Hei mihi! difficile est imitari gaudia falsa 1 / 
Difficile est tnsti fingere mente jocum—Ah 
me 1 It is h nd to igii tht joj s one tloes not 
fc< 1, haul to feign miitli wlien one’s heart is s.id. 
Ttb 

Hei mihi I qnahs erat 1 qiiantiim mutatus ab 
lUo / Hectore, q 11 redit, exuvias mdutus 
Achilli— All me, how sicl he looked I how 
changed from that lit< tor vlio teturned in 
tiuuiiph arrayed in the spoils of A(.liilles. i irg 

Heitern Stnn und reine Zweeke / Nun, man 
kummt wohl eitie Strecke—S. lene m use and 
pine aims, that means a lung stride, I should s.iy. 
Cot I he. 

“ Helas I qiie j’en ai vu mourir de jennes fiUes " 35 
— “Alas, how many young girls have I seen die 
of that 1 ” I 'ictof Hugo. 

Hell and destruction are never full, so the eyes 
of men are never satisfied. JAhle 

Hell is on both sides of the tomb, and a devil 
may be respectable and wear good clothes. 

< . II. Pnrhhurst. 

Hell is paved with good intentions. John¬ 
son. 

Hell is paved with the skulls of priests. Modi- 

Jinl/rom St. < ht}\o\io.n. 

Hell lies near, / Around us, as does heaven, 40 
and m the world. / Which is our Hades, 
still the chequered souls, / Compact of good 
and ill- not all accurst, / Nor altogether 
blest—a few brief years / Travel the little 
journey of their lives,-/They know not to 
what end Lews Moms. 

Helluo librorum—A dc\ourer of Ixxjks. 

Help others and seek to avenge no injury. 
Lors. 

Help which is long on the road is no help. 

Help yourself and your friends will help you. 

Helpless mortal! Thine arm can destroy45 
thousands at once, but cannot enclose even 
two of thy fellow-creatures at once in the 
embrace of love and sympathy. Jean Paul. 

Hence, babbli^ dreams; you threaten here 
m vain , / Conscience, avaunt, Richard’s 
himself again. Volley Vihher. 

Her angel's face, / As the great eye of heaven, 
shined bright, / And madie a sunshine in the 
shady place. Spenser. 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. Tenny 
son. 
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Her feet, beneath her petticoat / Like little 
mice stole in and out, / As if they fear'd the 
light, / But oh ' she dances such a way, / 
No sun upon an Easter>day / is half so fine 
a sight Sir J SikK i/fis 

Her own person, / It beggar'd all description. 
Ant and L , it 2 

Her sun is gone down while it was yet day. 

Jfddi' 

Her voice was ever soft, / Gentle, and low - 
an excellent thing in woinan A'tnj; , tai, 
V. 3 

6 Hercules himself must yield to odds; / And 
many strokes, though with a little axe, / 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timbci d oak. 
■\ Ilin / / , n I 

Here eyes do regard you / In Eternity’s still¬ 
ness, / Heie IS all fulness, / Ye biave, 
to reward you / Work and despair not 
iiOttkc 

Here have we no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come. S’' J'aul 

Here have wo war for war, and blood for 
blood, / Controlment for controlment. K n<^ 
John, 1 I 

Here I and sorrow. sit, / Here is my throne , 
bid kings roine bow to it. Kin^ Jo> 

111 I 

10 Here I lay, and thus I bore my point 1 lUn. 
I\\n 4 

Here in the body pent, / Absent from Him 
I roam, / Yet nightly pitch my moving tent / 
A day s march nearer home J Monti^omei} 

Here lies Johnny Pigeon! '< What was Ins 
religion, / Wha e'er desires to ken / To 
some ither warl' / Maun follow the carl, / 
For here Johnny Pigeon had nane. Hums 

Here lies one whose name was wiit in watei. 
Keat'i epitaph 

Here lies our sovereign lord the king, / Whose 
woid no man rehe‘- on, / He never says a 
foolish thing, / No' ever does a wise one 
K(H h( \ *i r on ( han\ \ i / s c hani/n r-do >r 

16 Here lieth one, believe it if you can, / Who, 
though an attorney, was an honest man * 
Epitaph 

Here, on earth we are as soldiers fighting in 
a foreign land, that understand not the plan 
of the campaign, and have no need to under¬ 
stand it, seeing well what is at our hand to 
be done (a?nh 

Here or nowhere is America t.otthe 


Heroism is the brilliant triumph of the soul 26 
over fear; fear of poverty, of suffering, of 
calumny, of sickness, of isolation and death. 
... It IS the dazzling and glorious concen> 
traiion of courage ni i L 

Heioism is the self-devotion of genius mani¬ 
festing itself in action Hair. 

Heroism, the Divine relation which, in all 
times, unites a great man to other men 
C arlyle 

Hero-worship exists, has existed, and will for 
ever exist, universally among mankind ( n; - 
lyh 

Herradura qiie chacotea clavo le falta —A 
[ cLittering hoof mt iiis .1 nail gone Sp Pt 
I Herieiilos ist aurh der Freiste mcht—Even 30 
' ihc most eiiiancipalL.d is not without .i master 
I .S< hilU I 

I Herrschaft gewiiin ich, Eigentum , / Die That 
I 1 st alles, nichts der Ruhm— Loidship, aye 
I ow'nersliip, is my coiujiiest , the d< ed is every- 
1 thing, tin. f.ime of it nothing CtOi tne 
'Hen niehor quanto sois tua sorte mea'— 
Alas' how much hotter is your fate than nunc * ” 
t h>td 

Heii nihil invitis fas queiiqtiam fidere divis— 
.Mas' It is not potiniltod to an> ouo to (eel con¬ 
fident when the gods .irt adicist / 
j Heu pietas ' Heii prisca fides— .\Ias' for piet> ' 

I Alas' for am lent f.ulh ' 

' Heu' quam difficile est crimen non prodere 35 
I villtu' Mis' luiw diffiLult It is not to betray 
I guilt hj our looLs ' (')-o d 

: Heu ’ quam difficilis glori® custodia est' — 

I Alas! how diflu ult is the custodj of glory 
i Pah \j r 

\ Heu' quam misenim est ab eo lecdi, de quo 
I non ausis queil— Mas' how g.dliiig is U to he 
j in_,mcd h\ one .igaiust whom >ou dare m dsc no 
j complaint Pid' ''j r. 

Heu quantum fati parva tabella vehit’— Ah’ 

‘ witti what .1 weight of destiny is tins one slight 
j plank fioightcd ! Ovid 

' Heu ' totum tndiium !—W hat' three w hole dnjs 
j of w aiting ' I If 

j Heureka — I have fouml it out Gr 40 

, Heureux coinmencement est la moitie de 
I’ceuvre— .A work we*ll hegun is half done !< > 

Pf. 

Heute muss dem Morgen nichts borgen-~To- 
daj" must hollow iiotliing of lo-nioirow Get 
P? 


Here our souls / Though amply blest, / Can | 
never find, although they seek, / A perfect ' 
rest PftHtcf 

Here was a Ctesar! when comes such another? 
fid. t </s , m J. 

20 Here’s a sigh for those who love me, / And a 
smile for those who hate, And whatever 
sky's above me, / Here* s a heart for every 
fate. Pvt on 

Hereditary bondsmen ’ know ye not, ' Who 
would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow? Pvfon 

Hereditary honours are a noble and a splendid 
treasure to descendants P/ato 

Heroes are much the same, the point’s a^eed, > 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. 
Pope 

Heroism is an obedience to a secret impuls« 
of an individual’s character. Lmersou 


Heute roth, Morgen todt - To-day red, to¬ 
morrow dt.id (>.i I't 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina 
tanta ' Pulveris exigui jactu compressa 
Uiescent -These p.issions vif soul, these cou- 
lets so 111 ice, will cease, .iml he repiessed by 
the e.isUng of a little dust I I'p 

Hiatus maxime deflendns — deficiency or blank 45 
1 ver>’ much to he ileploitd 

Hibemicis ipsis hibernior—More' Irish than the 

Iiish themselves 

I Hir dies, vere mihi festus, atras ’ Eximet curas 
I —This dvy, foi me a true liohd.iv, shall h,anish 
gloomy (an s. ftot 

Hie est aut nusquam quod qu®rimus—Here 01 
else now'here is \vh.^t we aie aiming at. it or. 

Hic est mucro defensionis tu»—This is the point 
of your defence Cic. 

j Hic et nunc -11 ere and now SO 
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Hie et ubique—ilert.* nnd everywhere 

HiC finis fandi—Ilere let the coIlver‘^a.tion trid. 

Hic funis nihil attraxit—Tins lait has iak«.n no 
hsli , this srheiiit. Inu not aiia\cic(l. 

IIic g-elidi fontes, hio inollia prata, Lycon, / 
Hic neinns, hic toto tociiin consum-ler a*v(> 
— Here ate lu^> 1 jiun^ L\e.m'., heie \H\it 
me ids, heie .i t;uw< , here \Mth thee oiilil 1 
pis ni-v wliole life / 

6 Hic luprct aqu.i * TliI-is the diilu iillv (A/ Inn 
tile Malt r (in tin waU i-(loek) sleijis 
Ilicjacet—lltn he, 

Hic locus est paites ubi sc via fiiidit in ambas 
— Tills is the spul wlieie llu \\a\ theiaes in iwti 
branches. I it 

Hic murus aheneus cslo, ' Nil conscire sibi, 
nulla pallcscere culiia-l’.e this tmr will i.f 
hiass, to he nm i loiis of na KHilt, to I nn p ih 
at no i har.,e hie*ui;lit apaiii l u, //ae. 

Hic niper e-st , hunr tu, Romane, caveto— Tins 
lello.v 1 -. hlaek. lia\e a laie of him. l<e>in in 
Hor 

10 Hic nigrai succus lolipiais, ha*c est / ,i?Frupo 
mera— Jilts i tin \ei\ \ nom of el itk detiae- 
tioa ; lliis IS jjiiie im.httnily. JJio. 

Hic patet ingeiiiis campus, certusque meienti / 
Stat favor ornatui piopnis industna doms 
—Here IS a fit 1(1 ' ip< n lor t dent, anti heie ni<iit 
■wall have eetl nn la\ )U>, iiul iiidustij he giaee I 
with Its (lilt tew iiel ( iaiuf 
Hic Rhodos, liic salta— Htie is Rhode., h* to 
leap 

IIic rogo, non fuior est no inoitare mot T I 

asl . is It not in aim ,s to tin th n j on i i i\ 'ad 
die*V d/a’/ 

Hic situs est Phaeton currus auriga palerni; / 
Quern SI non tenuit, inaqnis taiiien exeulit 
ausis-lleie Ills hatted i*h leion, lilt thnei t.f 
his fattier s eai, wliieli il la ihti tail nia lagt, 
still he petislatl in a gn it nt< inpl Ih'ui 
15 Hic iiaiisitus eflicit magrnum vit p compendium 
—'I Ins eliaiige cllcets a great ^ iMiig of time ('// 
life) 

Hic ubi nunc urbs est, turn locus uibis erat- 
Here, wJiere the eily now stands, wvis at that 
time nothing but its site i'l/Ki. 

Hic ver assiduum, atque alieiiis mensibos 
aestas -lleie (m It'ds) is <oiv.less spiiiig, .aid 
summer in inontho in whnh i^iimmei is alien 
I irg 

Hic victor caestus artemque repouo—IJfio 
victorious I lay aside my lestus and niy net 
Vtr^. 

Hic vigilans somniat— H e slet ps aw .aV e. Plant. 
20 Hic vivimus anibitiosa / Paiipertate omnes— 
We all live heie in a state of osli nt.-iliouspoverty 
Juv. 

Hid jewels are but lost- Qua*hi 
Hier bin ich Meiisch, hier daif ich’s sein— 
Here am I a man, hei e maj 1 be one L,oellu 
Hier ist die Zeit durch Thaten zu beweiscn, / 
Dass Mamieswurde nicht der Gotteihohe 
weicht— Now IS the time to show hy d'nls 
that the dignity of a man does not >ield to the 
sublimity of the gods, i.oiti.e 
Hier ist kerne Heimat—Jeder treibt / Sich an 
dem andern rasch und frenid voruber, / Und 
fragt nicht nach seinem Schmerz — Here is no 
home for a man * every one drives past another 
hastily and unneighbourly, and inquires not after 
his pain. Schiller. 


Hier site ich auf Rasen mit Veilchen bekranzt 25 
—Here sit I upon thesward wreathed with violets. 

K. Si.kinidt. 

Hier stehe ich 1 Ich kann nicht aiiders Gott 
helfe niir! Amen Here staurl 1 . 1 t amiot 

.1(1 titherwise So help me (joill Luttur at 
/hi j'll / lit II at/t/s. 

Htv.r steht eii’er, der wird niich raclien—lleic 
si ind one who will .ivengt me. htedeiuL 

II ilrntn of J’runia, pointmsf to liis son. 

High air-castles are cunningly built of words, 

the words well bedded in good logic mot tar ; 
wherein, however, uo knowledge will come 
to lodge. Lainh 

High birth is an accident, not a vit tue Mt /nt- 
iu\ o. 

High elected thoughts seated iii the he irt of 30 
courtesy. S/r/’ A a/n r 
High houses are usually empty in the upper 
storey, i.n /’> 

High IS the bead of tlie st ig o.i t n* mountain 
crag Gat i. / I 

High station has to be tp'ned in oicler to be 
appreciated /’at, 

Hilarisqiie tamcn i uin poiniere vn tus—^ irliic: 

III ly ht g i>, > cl w 11 h tlignn> \tatii/s 

Hilft Gott uns mcht, kein Kaiser kann uns 35 
liclfen—God help:, u-, not, no mijicrot tan 
Si If t r. 

Hills peep o er lulls; and alps on alps arise. 
/'A 

Hilo y aguja, modi i vesfidiiia—Ncecilt and 
lint id aic hilf ilotiu u - P' 

Him only pleT-.uie lead .iiid ne.KO aUentK, i 
H'ln, oi’G l‘-iii. t'm ‘kit'd of Jove (1 'lends, / 
Who-.e nieans up fan and snojpss as his 
ends U oiii\o«it'J 

Han who m ik- s chaff of himself the cows will 
pat Pi III, J"i. 

Hin ist die Zpit, da Bertha spann —(joml i, ilitiO 
timt W’htn Quc.c.11 Ik 1 111 I pan Pi 

Hm ist Inn f Vpiloren ist vpiloreii—(nme is 
gone 1 Lua Is I0-.1. t/ A. 2 uii.^ti. 

Hinc illae lachrym®—Hciu e tin (c tears. / 

Hinr lucpin et pocula sacia—Heme light tons 
and s.icrtd Uiaiights. Jl oj Lambrii 1 >'t‘ L ni- 
7't isitv 

Hinc onine principium hue refer exituin—d o 
them (ihe g'Jil.) a--, iihi cvci) umli 1 lal iiig, to 
them the issue Jh’i "• 

Hinc subitap mortes atque intestata senectus46 

— Ht m t(fioni '-fii-.ual indulgent e) suelileii tiealhs 
and mt' state olei age. /no. 

Hinc lotam infelix vulgatur fama per iirbem 

— lienee the uiili.ippy new's is sjire id abio.id 
thiougli the whole eity. / /g. 

Hinc usura vorax, avidiimque in tempore 
Reims, ! Et concussa fides, et multis utile 
bellum - Heme (from the atnhilion of Cas.ir) 
aiise devouring usuiy, gr.i>,pmg interest, shaken 
Cl edit, and W'ar of advanl.igc to many. Lucan. 
Hinc venti dociles resono se carcere solvunt, / 

Et cantum accepta pro hbertate rependuiit 
—lienee tlieobedient w mds aic loosed from tlicir 
sounding prison, and rep ly the liheity they have 
received with a tune ('/ an origan 
His bark is waur nor (woisc than) his bite. 

'ic Pr. 

His Christianity was muscular. Ptsraeli. 50 
Hts failings lean’d to virtup’s «^ide. Goldsmith. 
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His kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch 
of holy bread. Js ) ou J.ikt Ji, m 4 

His imagination resembled the wings of an 
ostrich. It enabled him to xun, though not 
to soar. Minaulay 

His lachryrnis vitam damns, et miseiescinuis 
ultio—To iliesc ti IIS wi. Hraiil liim liic, and 
pity liiin litsuks / 

His legibus sohitis lespubhca stare non pof est 

—With tliise liws iq)cakd, the lepuhlic eaniiul 
1.1 I C c 

S His life was gentle, and the elements / So 
mix'd 111 him, that Nature might st.uid up 
And say to all the woild . This was a man ' 
JhI 11/ s , V 5 

His natuie is too nohle for the world, ' He 
would not Nejitune for his trident, ■ 

or Jove lor his power to tliunder. L ono/ttnu\, 
in 2 

His nunc pri'eminm est, qm recta prava faciunt 
— Now'id i\s till! I II ji,w aided w lio inal ‘ nt,lil 
ajjpL.u wTon.: i> 

His opinion who does not see spiiitual agent y 
in histoiy is not worth any man’s leading 
II ;//. 

His own ch.irarter is the ai biter of every one’s 
foitune / /I.' ) ' 

10 His rash, fieico b'aze of not cannot last, / For 
violent files soon outburn tiieinselves. A'a/. 
// , 11 1 

His saltern accumulem doins, et fnngar inani 
inunere 1 ii> ' utitmi, at ha.t I would I.. - 
slow upon him, .uu' disijiaigt a duty thu'i. li it 
no li>m;( 1 .i\ 111 / j> . 

His speech was like a tangle 1 rliain . ' Nothing 
imiiaireil, but all disonlcied. 1 / r 
1 . 

His thoughts look through his words. Hen 

Jenson 

His time is for ever, everywhere his place 

( ! ii'/< r 

l&His tongue could make the worse appear the 
better reason M.iton 

His tongue / Dropp’d manna, and could make 
the worse nppeai / The better 1 oason, to jier- 
plex and dash , Matin est counsels. .)//.'/ n 

His very foot has music 111 ’t, / As he comes 
up the stair. //'. /. J//. ,Je. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come, / 
But when you knock, it nevei is at home. 
( nw/>r>. 

His words are bonds, Ins oaths are oracles. 
J mo l,ent of I itono, n 7 . 

20 Historia quo quomodo senpta delectat— 

tory, hin\<.\ci vnittui, n always a plcasuie to 
us Pliny. 

Histories are as perfect as the historian is wise, 
and is gifted with an eye and a soul, t ai tyn 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the 
mathematics, subtle, natural philosophy, 
deep, morals, grave, logic and rhetoiic, 
able to contend. Paeon. 

History and experience prove that the most 
passionate characters are the most fanati¬ 
cally rigid in their feelings of duty, when 
their passion has been trained to act in that 
direction. J. A. Mill. 

History, as it lies at the root of all science, is 
also the fiist distinct product of man’s 
spiritual nature, his earliest expression of 
what may be called thought. Carlyle. 


History ensures for youth the understanding 2 .') 

of the ancients. Dunioi n- 
Tiistory has only to do with what is true, and 
what IS only probable should be relegated 
to the imagmaiy domain of romance and 
poetical fiction (*'') 

History is a f yclic po'nii wiitten by Time upon 
the memoiies of m ui A/nil, . 

History is always wntten » i />,><;/facto 
History is an impertinence and an injury, 
if it be a'lytlnng iiio'e thou a cheerful apo¬ 
logue or paiable of uiy being and becoming 

History is an inijinso icrl epic, nay, an nil-30 
piisoiicd psalm and piopliecy ( ainn 
History is but a fable agreed 011 . Aajonon 
History is but the unrolled scroll of prophecy. 

iiai /it Id. 

History IS indeed little more than the register 
of the crimes follies, and niisfoi tunes of man¬ 
kind l.iobon. 

History IS like sacied wntuig, for tiiith is 
essential to it ( < ft an , 

History is made nj) of the bad actions of 35 
extiaordmaiy men All the most noted 
destioyeis and deceivers of our species, all 
the tonndeis of aibitrary governments and 
false religions, hai/e been extraordinary men, 
and mne-tenths of the c.ilannties winch have 
befallen the human i act had no other ongin 
than the union of high intelligence with low 
desires. .Ua.a-i/.n. 

History is only a confused heap of facts. 

( lust, Jl, ‘d 

History is philosophy teaching by examples. 

ijn 'fed f V Pol n /'loKt 

Histo'y is properly nothing but a satire on 
mankind, t J il'i/u/ 

History IS the tine poetry Carlyle. 

History shows that the ninjonty of the men 40 
who have done anything great have passed 
their youth m seclusion i/tint 
History teems with instances of tnith put 
down by peisedition, if not suppressed for 
ever, it may be thrown back for centuries. 

/ S. Mul 

Hitch your waggon to a star. P.nierson 
Hitherto all miracles have been wrought by 
thought, and hencefoith innumerable will be 
wiought, wheieof we, even in these days, 
witness some. ( arlyie 

Hitherto doth love on fortune tend . ' For who 
not needs, shall never lack a friend , / And 
who in want a hollow friend doth try, / 
Duectly seasons him his enemy, //uw., 

ill 

Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further , and 45 
here shall thy pioud waves be stayed Pil'n. 
Hizuiios Dios, y maravillamonos nos—God made 
us, and we acimiic oursclvts \J> Pt, 

Hobbes clearly proves that every creature / 
Lives m a state of war bj nature Awift. 

“ Hoc age " is the great rule, whether you are 
seiious or merry, whether . . learning 
science or duty from a folio, or floating on 
the Thames. Intentions must be gathered 
from acts Johnson. 

Hoc age—Mind wliat you are about {lit. do thisX 
Hoc erat in more majorum—This was the custom 60 
of our forefathers. 
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Hoc erat in votis ; modus agri non ita mag^nus; / 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aqu^ fons, / 
Et pallium silvac super his foret— This w.»s 
ever m\ lIik f pr.,iM-r a ptece of ground not loo 
larje, with a ii,and asptingof iiL,\ei-failing 
w.itLr near m> Inn.se, and a liulc woodland be¬ 
sides Hot 

Hoc est quod palles? cur quis non pian- 
deat, hoc est? Is it for tin-. v<>u look s.» | 
pale*'' IS tins a leason why one should not time '* 
Pt r\ 

Hoc est / Vivere bis, vita posse pnore frui— 
To Ik ihh to enjoj om’s past life is lolne Iwiet 
Martial 

Hoc fonte derivata clades, / In patriain, popu- 
lumqiie fluxit — 1 lom tins somee the dlsaslti 
flowed that has o\el wlielnied the tialion and tin 
people Ifat 

5 Hoc genus omne — \11 persons of that kind 

Hoc Herculi lovis sate, edito' potuit fortasse 
coiitiiigei e, nobis non item—llu> mi^ht pei- 
LhaiiLt h ipp'-ii to Hi n ile,, of the seed lojal of 
Jove, but not to u> t n,. 

Hoc loco— In this plate. 

Hoc maxime officii est, ut quisquis maxme 
oims indigeat, ita tu potissiinum opitulan 
It Is out ]iuin( duty to aid him fust who mo.t ' 
stands in need of our assisianee ( /, ' 

Hoc opus, hic labor est- This i-, a w'oik, tins is i 
a toil / I 

10 Hoc patriiun est, potius consuefacere filium / ' 
Sua sponte lecte facere, quam alieiio met i 
— It is 1 fa'll'lsdul^ to arrii-itoin his son lo ] 
act ufthlly of his own fite-will i ithei th.ui fioiii j 
fear of the ronseijiieiK ts Jet I 

Hoc pretium ob stultitiam fero-This le.^ ml j 
I gain for iii> folly Td 

Hoc scito, nimio celerius / Venire quod moles- 
tum est, quam id quod < upide petas He sure [ 
of this, that that w’hn h is disagieealdt roni' , ' 
more speetlily than that wJiieh you eagerly de- j 
sire. Plant. I 

Hoc signo Vinces— By this sign (the cross) you j 
w'lll foiKjuei M 


Holy fields, / Over whose acres walked those 
blessed feet / Which fourteen hundred years 
ago were nail’d, / For our advantage, on the 
bitter cross. i Hut / / , i i 
Holy men at their death have good inspira¬ 
tions Mu. cj I I’/t , 1 a. 

Homhre de baiba— \ man of mtilhgcnce. V/ 

I Hoinbre pobre todo es trazas - A poor man is 
i all sdicines S/> Pr 

j Home, 111 one form or another, is the great 30 
I object of life. J (i Hoh'afui 
\ Home IS heaven for beginners. C //. Park- 
hm \i 

Home is home, be it never so homely /V 
Home IS the place of Peace , the shelter, not 
only from ^1 injury, but from all tenor, 
doubt, and division. A'ltsk/n 
Home should be an oratorio of the memory, 
singing to all our after life melodies and 
harnioiiies of old-remembered joy I Paul 
Heicitei 

Home the nursery of the infinite. ( haunint^ 35 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

/ 7f'.’ (1. nt <</ I i7 11 

Homers Epos has qot ceased to be true; yet 
is no longer o ir Epos, but shines in the dis- 
taiue, if clearer and cleaier, yet also smaller 
and smaller, like a receding star. It needs 
a scientific telescope, it needs to be rein¬ 
terpreted and artificially bi ought near us, 
before we can so much as know that 'twas 
a sun. ... Foi all thing';, even celestial 
lununanes, much more atmospheric meteors, 
have thoir rise, their culmination, their de¬ 
cline ( arlv/e 

Homme impento nunquam quidquam injustius/ 
Q.ii, nisi quod ipse fecit, nihil lectiim putat— 
Noiiiing so uiiiU'nI .is igiiuianl in in, W'lio 

thinks nothing right but wb it be binisi If bus 
<IoiK I'r 

Hominem non odi sed ej‘us vitia I do not hate 
the man, but his vucs Matt 
Hominem pagina nostra sapit--My pages ron-40 
(em m.in Mart 


Hoc virtutis opus— This is virtue s work M 
16 Hoc volo, hoc jubeo , sit pro ratione voluntas 
—'1 Ills I wish, this 1 require . be my will instead 
of uason J uv 

Hodie mihi, eras tibi— My turn to-day^, yours 
to-inoirow 

Hodie nihil, eras credo -To-morrow I will trust, 
not to day / a> to 

Hodie vivendum atnissa praeteritorum cura — 
Lot us live to-daj, forgotliiig the caios that aie 
past. An / fircunan tnaxim 

Hoi polloi— The multitude. L,r. 

20 Hoist up the sail while gale doth last - / Tide 
and wind wait no inairs pleasure 1 / Seek not 
time when time is past— / Sober speed is 
wisdom’s leisure ! Sou hwcll. 


Hominem quaero I am in quest of a man 
P/tilth after nes 

Homines ad deos nulla re propius accedunt 
quam salutem hoiiiiiiibus dando— lit nut lung 
do men so nearly approach the gods :is in giving 
health to men (a 

Homines amplius ocuhs quam auribus credunt: 
loiigum Iter est per praecepta, breve et efficax 
per exeinpla— Men trim then eves rathei than 
then cars the road by ptei ejit is long and tedious, 
by ex.unplc sliort .and tffeitual 
Homines niliil agendo discunt male agere—By 
doing nothing men loam lo do ill t ato 
Homines plus in alieno negotio vtdere, quam 45 
m suo -Men see better into otlier peojile’s Imsi- 
noss than theii own Sen 


Hold all the skirts of thy mantle extended when 
heaven is raining gold, hasletn Pt. 

Hold the living dear and honour the dead. 

Goethe. 

Hold their farthing candle to the sun. Youus;^ 

of entu V. 

Hold thou the good; define it well. Tenny¬ 
son 

25 Hold up thy head; the taper lifted high / 
Will brook the wind when lower tapers 
die. Quarles. 


Homines proniores sunt ad voluptatem, quam 
ad virtutem —Mon are nioro prone to pleasuie 
than to virtuo ( ic. 

Homines, quo plura habent, eo cupiunt ampli- 
ora—'I'he more men have, the more they want. 
Justin 

Homini necesse est mori—Man must dio Cic. 

Homlni ne fidas nisi cum quo modium salii 
absumpseres—Trust no man till you have eaten 
a peck of salt with him, i.e , known him so long 
as you might have done so. Pr* 
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Hominibus plenum, amicls vacuum—Full of Honest labour bears a lovely face. T. Dekker. 

men, vacant of friends. Sen, Honest men marry soon, wise men never. Sc, 80 

Hominis est errare, msipientis perseverare— /V. 

It IS the nature of man to err, of a fool to perse- Honesta mors turpi vita potior —An honour- 
vere in enor. ^ able death is httlcr tlian an i^jiioininious life. 

Hominum seiitentia fallax—The opinions of nu n Tac 

arc fallihle. Lhiiti Honesta paupertas prior quam opes mal*— 

Homme assailli a demi vaincu—A man assailed Poverty with hunoui is bcttci ilian ill gotten 

IS half oveifKJwered. Ff. wealth I'r 

8 Homme chiche jamais riche—A niggardly man Honesta qiiaedam scelera siiccessus facit— 


IS always poor. I’t, I'r. 

Homme d’affaires—A business man. Fr. 

Homme d'esprit—A witty man. Fr, 

Homme d’etat— A statesman. Fr. 

Homme d’honneur—A man of honour. Fr 
10 Homme mstruit—A learned or litci uy man. 
J r. 

Homo ad res pei spicacior Lynceo vel Argo, et 
ociileus totus — A min moic clcai-sight i d lot 
business than Ljneeus or Aigus, and e>cs all 
o\(r. A pul. 

Homo antiqna virtute ac fide—A man of tlie 
old-fashioned virtue ancl loyalty. I'l t. 

Homo constat ex duabiis parttbus, corpore et 
anima, quotum una est corporea, altera ab 
omiii mateiitc concretione sejuncta—Man i-. 
composed uf two patts, body and sonl, of wln< h 
the one is coiportMl, the othi r sepanited ftuui all 
combination with matt' r. t ic. 

Homo doctns in se semper divitias babet - A 
leatned man has always riches m luma If, 
Fnadr. 

15 Homo extra est corpus suum cum irascitur— 
A man win n angry is beside himself. I'uh. Syr. 

Homo fervidus et diligens ad omnia paratur — 
The man who is eainesl and diluent is picpired 
for all tilings. 'I hoituis a Ketrpts. 

Homo honuni aut deus aut lupus—Man is to 
man eithi r a god or a w olf. J m stuns. 

Homo is a common name to all men. i Ih n. 

ir.y ii. I. 

Homo multanim literarum man of many 
letters, /./•., of evti iisn e Ic u mug 
20Homo multi consibi et optiini—\ man alw ns 
le.uly to give Jus advice, and that the most 
judmoiis. 

Homo nnlhus colons — \ man of no party. 

Homo qui erraiiti comiter monstrat viam, / 
uasi lumen de sno lumme accendit, facit; 
ihilominus ipsi luceat, cum lUi accendent— 
He w'ho kindly shows the way to one who has 
gone .astray, acts as though lie h.id lighted 
another's lanif) fioni his own, whuh both giv« s 
li^ht to the other and coiuiiuies to shine for 
himself L tc. 

Homo solus aut deus aut demon—Man alone is 
either a g<jd or a dc\ il 

Homo sum, et nihil human! n me alienuin puto 
—I am a man, and I icckon nulhiiig human 
alien to me. J er. 

28 Homo toties moritur, quoties amittit *- 1105 — 
A man dies as olten as lie loses his relatives 
Pttlt .Syr. 

Homo trium literarum- A man of three letters, 
t e., FUK, “a thief." /. 

Homo unius llbri —A man of one hook. Thomas 
Aquinas' definition o! a Itamed man. 

Homunculi qnanti sunt, cum recogito—What 
poor creatures w« men are, when 1 think of it. 
PIomU 


.Sm cess makes some spei ii , of i runes honour- 
alile. St n 

Honesta qiiam splendida—IIoa(>ii*-aljle rather 

lhansh<»w\. M 

Honestum non est semper quod licet —Wbat is 85 
Lawful IS not ahv lys lioiiouiabie /.. 

Honestum quod vere dicimus, etiamsi a nullo 
laudat'ir, laiidabde est sua natura— Th it 
which we truly ('ill honour il)I 1 . piaisew'orthy 
in Its own nitnre, even though it should l>c 
pnif'Cil l»y no one L tc. 

Honesty is like an icicle; if it once melts, that 
is the last of it. . / mer Ti. 

Honesty is the best policy. Fr 
Honesty is the poor man’s pork and the rich 
man's pudding. Pr 

Honesty may be dear bought, but can ne’er be 40 
an ill pennyworth. St /V 
Hom soit qui mal y pense—Evil be to him that 
evil thinks. Roy at M /’>. 

HonnMes gens- Upright ptople. Fr 
Honneur et patrie—Honour and country. M 
! Honor Deo—Honour ho to (iod. AI. 

, Honor est praemmm virtutis—Ilononr is the 48 
1 reward of viitue ( u 

' Honor fidehtatis pra;mmin -Honour is the re¬ 
ward of fidelity. M. 

Honor sequitur fugientem—Honour follows him 
who flies from her M. 

Honores mutant mores — Honours change 
m iniu rs. 

Honos alit artes, omnesque incenduntur ad 
studia gloria - Honoins < iii.oiir.ige the a’-ts, for 
all aie iiieited tow.irds stuihes by fame. ( /i. 
Honour a physician with tlie honoiu' due unto 50 
him for the uses which ye may have of him, 
for the Lot d hath created him Lulus 
Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear 
God. Honour the king. .it. J’ettr. 

Honour and ease are seldom bedfellows. Pr 
Honour hath no skill m surgery . . . Honour 
IS a mere scutcheon. 1 //<«. v. i. 

Honour is nobler than gold. (7a< I, Pr 
Honour is not a virtue in itself, it is the mail SB 
behind which the vui;ues fight more securely. 

6 " //. C alvei t. 

Honour is unstable, and seldom the same, 
foi she feeds upon opinion, and is as fickle as 
her food, toltcn. 

Honour is venerable to us because it is no 
ephemens. J.tmrsrn. 

Honour to whom honour is due. St. Paul. 
Honour travels iii a strait so narrow, / Where 
one but goes abreast. 'Itoil, and cVew., 

Ill 3 . 

Honour won’t patch. Gael. Pr, 60 

Honourable (/ htlith) is a word of high rank, 
and implies much more than most people 
attach to it. A mdt 
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HOW BLESSINGS 


Honours, hke impressions upon coin, may gfive 
an uieal and local value to a bit of base 
metal, but gold and silvei will pass all 1 he 
world over, without any other recommenda¬ 
tion than their own weight. S 
Honours to one in my situation are something 
like ruffles to a man that wants a su.rL 
of hi '• 

Hoiioui’s the moial conscience of the gieat. 
Ji' Avenani. 

Honteux comme uii lenai d qu’une poule aurait 
ns—S'lLcpi .h a a lux ill U li.is huLii taki ii iii 
V a fow 1 71 a } u { 

5 Mope deferred m il:e. h the he irt sick. /■' e ’,. 
ilope is a curtail dog in some affairs. 

U /7Vf, li I 

Hope is a good anchor, but it needs something 
to grip. 

Hope IS a lover's staff, walk hence with that, ' 
And manage it against dcspaiiing thoug^hts. 
yrea h ht oj I't iii i 

Hope is a pleas.iut acquaintance but an un¬ 
safe friend. He’ll do on a pinch for your 
travelling coinpanion, but he's not the man 
for your banker. inur J'> 

10 Hope is a waking man’s dream. /’>. 

Hope IS itself a species of happiness, and per- 
hyis the chief happiaess wiiu h this wot 1-1 
affoids , but, like all other pleasures, it. ex¬ 
cesses must be expiated by pain , and expt c- 
tations improperly nuinlgi d must end in 
disappointment /o/aiuui 
Hope is not the man for your banker, though 
he may do for your travelling companion. 
Haiiburton 

Hope IS the best part of our riches Borer, 
Hope is the only good whi-h is common to all 
men J halts 

15 Hope IS the ruddy morning ny of joy, recol- 
leclum IS its golden tinge, bi.t the l.'tter 
IS wont to sink amid the dews and dusky 
shades of twilight, and the bright blue day 
which the foinier pi onuses breaks indeed, 
but ui another world and with anotliei sail 
Jean Baitl 

Hope never comes that comes to all. . 1 / tion 
Hope never ‘•piead her golden wings but m 
unfathomable seas Lmt > \ok 
Hope not wholly to leason away your troubles , 
but do not feed them with attention, and they 
will die impercept.bly away. f,‘,i),\ou 
Hope, of all ills that men endure, / The only 
cheap and universal cure ( f.t'h y 
20Hope springs eternal in the liinnan breast, / 
Man never is, but always to be, blest 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing 
Jtu7-ns 

Hope thou not much, and fear thou not at all 

(Jnoted hv S7u/nh!/7j/i 

Hope to joy is little les.s m joy / Than hope 
enjoyedf. A’uh //, u 3 


Horas non mimero nisi serenas I maik no 
hours but the sliiiim,; olle^ a dial. 

Hoirca formicte tendunt ad mama nunquam ; / 
Nulhis ad amissas ibit amicus opes —As .uits 
iu'\er bend then \\a^ to tiiipty hams, so no 
ftieiiil Mill visit dcpaitcil wealth ( '"oid, 

Hoiiesco lefeiens—I shudeh 1 .is I relate, Vir^^. ? ' 
Hoinbile dmtu—Ilonihlc to rel itc. 

Horror iib’que amnios, simni ipsa silentia ter- 
ICllt— 1 vtrvwlicti lioiror sil't-. thi- soLil, and 
tin. vi I y sill iicc 1 tiuadiiil. I //, 

Horror vacui— VM-oi ■ cnc t of a vai luim 
Ilors de combat — C>iit of condition to fight 
/ . 

Hors de propos—V >1 to the iniip i^c. /> 35 

Hortus Mccus—A diy guden; .1 collection of 

diK.J plants 

Hos successus alit; possnnt quia posse vidra 
tur —Ihese .ue t ik our i-;. vl hy si.ci.i ss ; they 
jin \ail hecxusc tin \ thin', tluy C'ln / i>\. 
Hospice d accouchement— \ nintemlty hospital. 

Hospice d allaitemciit— V foundling hospital. 

Hospitality must he for service, not for show, 40 
or it pulls down the host / nu > s <11 
Hostis est uxor invita qua? ad viriim nuptum 
datur-lln wifi who e cim.i in inuiiigt to 
a ill III .ig ii'i'.t her will hcLOiiiiIlls eii in\ 

7’ . k 

Hostis honori invidin —1 n\> i. honour's foe. M 
Hotel de ville—-V tow n h dl j > 

Hotel Dieu—The hon ,c ol tiod ; tin name of an 
ho pn d It, 

Household words Ihn /',i\ 3 45 

1 Ko.isekeeping without a wife is a lantern with¬ 
out a light I't 

Houses ate built to live in, and not to look on 

Iut<.Ot,. 

How are riches the means of hapjnness ? In 
acquiring they create trouble, m their los: 
they o( casion soi x ow, and they are the cause 
of endless divisions amongst kindred ' //ilo- 

Jadciir 

How beautiful is death, seeing that we die in 
a woild of life and of creation without end ' 
Jtan J'aul 

How beautiful is youth ' howjiright it gleams, / 30 
With its allusions, aspirations, dreams' / 
Book of beginnings, story without end, / 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend. 
Lotigjt llo,v 

How beautiful to die of a broken heart on 
paper' Quite another thing in piacticel 
Every window of your feeling, even of your 
intellect, as it were begnnimed and mud- 
bespattered, so that no pure ray can enter ; 
a whole drug-shop in youi iiiwai ds ; the fore- 
done soul drowninf. slovtly in a quagmire of 
disgust, icitlyit 


Hoping and waiting is not my way of doing 
things, (.oethi, 

25Hora e sempre -Now .nnd jilw-aj’s M 1 

Hor® cedunt, et dies, et menres, et anni, 
ne? pr®tentum tempus unquam revert it'ir 
— Hours and days, months ami years, pasi. away, j 
and time once past never returns i ic, 1 

Hor® / Moinento cita mors venit, aut victoria ' 
l®ta~In n moment of time comes sudden death I 
or joyful victory. Hor. J 


How hittp’* .a thing it is to look info happiness 
through another man's eyes ' .hi ou 1 the 

It, V ; 

How blessed might poor mortals be in the 
straitest circumstances, if only then wisdom 
and fidelity to Heaven and one another weie 
adequately great. Carlyle, apropos to ht<: lije 
at ( ratyettputtock 

How blessings brighten as they take theii 
flight 1 Young, 
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HOW MANY 


How blest the humble cotter’s fate' / He woos 
his simple dearie ; / The silly bogles, wealth, 
and state, , Can never make them eerie 

Bu? ns 

How can a man be concealed? How can a 
man be concealed ? ( <•«/-/. 

How can he be godly who is not cleanly? 

How can man love but what he yearns to 
help? Jhi'.t'n/m: 

6 How can we expect a harvest of thought 
who have not had a seed-time of character ? 

t Itu 

How can we learn to know ourselves > Never 
by reflection, but only tin ough action. Essay 
to do thy duty, and thou Iknowest at once 
what IS in thee tn't/nr 
How charming is divine philosophy ' Aft/t.’tt 
How cieatiires of the human kind shut their 
eyes to tlie iil.Tinest facts, and by the mere 
inertia of oblivion and stupidity live at ease 
in the midst of wonders and terrors (.a*- 
M 

How difficult it IS to get men to believe that 
any other man can or does act from dis¬ 
interestedness. /' A' //tiiiion 

10 How due 1 . love when one is so ‘ortured , and 
yet lovers cannot exist without torturing 
themselves i.oethf 

How doth the little busy bee / Improve each 
shining houi, And gather honey all the 
day / Fioin every opening flower. // uHs 
How dull it IS to pause, to make an end, ' To 
rust unburnish'if, not to .shine in use, ^ As 
though to breathe were life I mn vs <n 

How enormous appear the crimes we have 
not committed ' Mru 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! ' 
So shines a goo I deed m a naughty world. 
Mer of I Oh , \ \ 

15 How fast has brothe: followed '' Fiom sun¬ 
shine to the sunless haul li o/.ts.r, tth 
How few think justly of the thinking few. • 
How many iievei think, who think they do' 

Jatu l.n.'or. 

How foolish and absurd, nay, bow hurtful and 
destructive a vice is ambition, which, by 
undue pursuit of honour, robs us of true 
honour I I h nua \ a ht ntf>, ^ 

How forcible are i ight words ! Fhofr 
How fortunate beyond all others is the man 
who, in ordei to adjust himself to fate, is 
not reamred to cast away his whole pre¬ 
ceding life' l.otiht 

20 How full of briers is this working-day world' 
As J ou Like lty\ j 

How glorious a character appears when it is 
penetrated with mmd and soul, iroeihe. 

How good IS man's life, the ineie living' how 
fit to employ / All the heart, and the soul, 
and the senses for ever m joy ! /ffowntni: 
How happy could I be with either, / Were 
t’other (tear charmer away ' C.ty 
How happy is he born or taught That serv- 
eth not another’s will. / Whose armour is 
his honest thought, / And simple truth his 
utmost skdl. .Sn- itenty li'ottun 

26How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot' / 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


How happy is the prince who has counsellors 
near him who can guard him against the 
effects of his own angry passions, their 
names shall be read in golden letters when 
the history of his leign is perused ^Scott 
How happy should we be . , / If we from self 

could rest, / And feel at heart that One 
above. In perfect wisdom peifect love, / 

Is working for the best' Instue 
How hard it is 0 >»i ilic r.jion, foi ihc Burns), 
whose ear is quick for celestial messages, to 
“take no counsel with flesh and blood,” and 
instead of living and writing for the day that 
passes over them, live and write for the 
eternity that rests and abides over them! 

( ufi’yLe 

How hardly man the lesson learns, ' To smile, 
and bless the hand that spurns To see the 
blow, to feel the pain, And render only love 
again' 1 non 

How hardly shall they who have riches enter 36 
into the kingdom of God ' Jesu% 

How ill white hairs become a fool and a jester 
Ihn // , \ s 

How indestructibly the good grows, and pro¬ 
pagates itself, even among the weedy en¬ 
tanglements of evil' ( iiil\ \ 

How is each of us so lonely in the wide bosom 
of the All? Jian I'aul 

How IS it possible to expect that mankind 
will take advice, when they will not so much 
as take warning. Svn/t 

How little do the wantonly or idly officious 35 
think what mischief they do by their mali¬ 
cious insinuations, iniliiect impertinence, or 
thoughtless babblings I hums 
How little is the promise of the child fulfilled 
m the man Oz i.t 

How long halt ye between two opinions? 

y./c/t 

How long 1 have lived, how much lived in 
vam ' ' How little of life’s scan^ span may 
remain ' ' What aspects old Time in his 
progress has worn ' What ties cruel fate in 
my bosom has torn ' Hc>w foolish, or worse, 
till our summit is gain’d ! / And downward, 
how weaken’d, how darken’d, how pain'd I 

How many ages hence ' Shall this our lofty 
scene be acted over > In states unborn and 
accents yet unknown ' Jm (.rv , m i. 

How many causes that can plead for them-40 
selves 111 the courts of Westminster, and 
yet m the geneial court of the universe 
and fiee soul of man, have no word to utter! 

( arlyU 

How many cowaids, whose hearts are all as 
false ' As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their 
chins / The beauls of Heicules and frowning 
Mars ' Who, inward searched, have livers 
white as milk. Mo of / enue, in 2 
How many honest words have suffered cor- 
i ruptioii since Chaucer’s days ' Middleton 
How many illustrious and noble heroes have 
lived too long by a day ' Kotaseau 
How many men live on the reputation of 
the reputation they might have made I 

liolniti, 

How many people make themselves abstract 41 
to appear profound I The greatest part of 
ab.stract terms are shadows that nide a 
‘ vacuum. JouboTt 
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How many things by season season’d are t 
To their right praise and true perfection! 
AUr of I'enice, v i 

How many things, just and unjust, have no 
higher sanction than custom i / er. 

How much a dunce that has been sent to 
roam / Excels a dunce that has been kept 
at home ! Cowfet - 

How much better is it to get wisdom than 
gold I and to get understanding rather to be 
chosen than silver! A’/M 
5 How much better it is to weep at j'oy than to 
joy at weeping 1 Mmh Ado, i 4 

How much easier it is to be generous than 
just! Junius 

How much lies in laughter, the cipher-key 
wherewith we decipher the whole man. 
C arlyle. 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride! 
Lytte ton. 

How narrow our souls become when absorbed 
m any present good or ill! It is only the 
thought of the future that makes them 
great. Jean Paul 

10 How noble is heroic insight without words in 
coinuarisoii to the adroitest flow of words 
witiiout heroic insight! La*h U. 

How noiseless is thought! No rolling of 
drums, no tramp of squadrons, or immea¬ 
surable tumult of baggage-waggons attends 
its movements ; in what obscure ana seques¬ 
tered places may the head be meditating 
which IS one day to be crowned with moie 
than imperial authority, fur kings and em¬ 
perors will be among its ministering ser¬ 
vants , it will rule not over, but in all heads, 
and bend the world to its will, Latlylr. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave / 
To come to succour us that succour want! 

Spi’ftser. 

How one is vexed with little things in this 
life! The gieat evils one triumphs over 
bravely, but the little eat away one's heart. 
Airs. ( arlyle 

How paint to the sensual eye what passes in 
tlie holv-of-hohes of man’s soul; in what 
words, known to these profane times, speak 
even a'ar-off of the unspeakable ? ( arlyh 
16 How poor are they that have not patience 1 / 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Othello, 11 3 . 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, / 
How complicate, huw wouderful is man I 
} 'oung-. 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the 
wise! J'ofe, after 11 omer. 

How quick to know, but how slow to put in 
practice, is the human creature I Goethe 

How quickly Nature falls into revolt / When 
gold becomes her object! 3 Hen, 11 

IV. 4. 

20 How rarely reason guides the stubborn 
choice, / Rules the bold hand or prompts 
the suppliant voice. Johnson. 

How ready some people are to admiie in a 
great man tlie exception rather than the 
rule of his conduct' Such perverse worship 
is like the idolatry of barbarous nations, 
who can see the noonday splendour of the 
sun Without emotion, but who, when he is 
in echpse, come forward with hymns and 
cymbals to adore him. Cannim- 


How rich a man is, all desire to know, / But 
none enquire if good he be or no. Hernck. 

How sad a path it is to climb and descend 
another’s stairs! Dante. 

How science dwindles, and hew volumes 
swell, / How commentators each dark pas- 
age shun, And hold their farthing candle to 
the sun 1 J onng. 

How shall a man escape from his ancestors, or 25 
draw off from his veins the black di op which 
he drew from his father's or his mother's 
life ? Emerson. 

How shall he give kindling in whose inward 
man there is no live c ual, but all is burnt out 
to a dead grammatical cinder ^ C atlyle. 

How shall we know whether you are in ear¬ 
nest, if the deed does not accompany the 
word? Schiller. 

How shpxper than a serpent’s tooth it is / To 
have a thankless child * Kms: Lear, 1, 4. 

How small a part of time they share / That 
are so wondrous sweet and fair 1 A Waller. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, / 30 
That part which laws or kings can cause or 
cure 1 / Still to ourselves, in every place 
consigned, / Our own fehcity we make or 
find, Johnson. 

How should he be easy who makes other men’s 
cares his own? Ihoma^ Keiiipiy. 

How should thy virtue be above the shocks 
and shakings of temptation, wher even tlie 
angels kept not their first estate, and man 
in Paradise so soon fell fiom innocence f 
/ homas a K< mfi r 

How silver-sweet sound lovers' tongues by 
night, / Like softest music to attending ears 1 
Korn ami Ju I, ii /. 

How soon “not now” becomes “never!" 
Luther. 

How sour sweet music is, when time is broke 35 
and no projiortiun kept! So is «t m the 
music of men's lives. R/ch, II., v. 3 . 

How still the evening is, / As hushed on pur¬ 
pose to grace harmony I Aluih Ado,\\ 3 

How sweet it is to hear one’s own convictions 
from a stranger s mouth ! Goi the. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank I / Here will we sit and let the sounds 
of music / Creep in our ears • soft stillness 
and the night / Become the touclies of sweet 
harmony. Aler of I . w.jT. i. 

How tlie sight of means to do il! deeds / Make 
deeds id done 1 R'-Uj,' Jonn, iv. j. 

How the woild wags ! As ]'ou Like It, ii. 7 . 40 

How they gleam like spirits through the 
shadows of innumerable eyes from their 
thiones in the boundless depths of heaven! 

C arlyle, on the stars. 

How use doth bieed habit in a man! Twa 
Gtut. 0/ I cr., V. 4. 

How vainly seek / The selfish for that happi¬ 
ness denied / To aught but virtue ! Shelley. 

How we clutch at shadows (in this dream¬ 
world) as if tliev were substances, and 
sleep deepest while fancying ourselves most 
awake! iarfle. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable /45 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 

Ham., i 2, 

How well he’s read, to reason against reading 1 
Love's L. Lost. 1. i. 



HOW WERE 
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How were friendship possible? In mutual 
devotedness to the good and true, other¬ 
wise impossible; except as armed neutra¬ 
lity or hollow commercial league. Carlyle. 

How wonderful is Death, / Death and his 
brother Sleep ' / One, pale as yonder waning 
moon, / With lips of 1 irid blue , / The other, 
rosy as the inoi n, / When, throned on ocean's 
wave, / It blushes o'er the world: / Yet both 
so passing wonderful Shelley. ' 

How wounding a spectacle is it to see those | 
who were by Christ designed for fishers of 
men, picking up shells on the shoie, and un¬ 
manly wrangling about them too ' Decay of 

I'litx 

How wretched is the man that hangs on by 
the lavours of the great 1 Hut ns 

6 Howe’er it be, it seems to me / 'Tis only noble 
to be good, / Kind hearts are more than 
coronets, / And simple faith than Norman 
blood. J I’tun SOM. 

However, an old song, though to i proverb an 
instance of insignihcance, is generally tbs 
only com ii poet has to pay with But ns 

However brilliant an action, it should not be 
esteemed great unless the result of a gieat 
motive. / a Roche 

However far a man goes, he must start from 
his own door. /V. 

However varied the forms of destiny, the 
same elements au* always present. Scuofcu 
haucK 

10 Howsoever thou actest, let heaven be moved 
with thy purpose , let the aim of thy deeds 
traverse the axis of the earth hi fit t * 

Hue propnis me Duin docco insanire oinne', 
VOS online adite ( om*' mai iiu .dl in uuW i 
.iiul I will i i)ii\iiiLi. jou tluu )ou ait mad, t\tij 
out. 

Hutc maxime putamus malo futsse ntmiam 
opimonein ingenii atque vututis — T his I 

think to li.ut l)t Ml t'i«‘ I hi< f (.UMe of bis nns 
fortiiiit, .'ll! oNtMwteniiig tsiimiti of Im own 
gtmu'.uid V iloiii A//, o' I ht vrstoiu 1 

Hmc versatile uigenium sic pariter ad omnia 
fuit, ut natum ad id unum diceres, quod- 
ciinque ageret- This m.m s gi runs w.ts so nm- 
satib , cqu.il to cm iv pursuit, tint \ou would 
pTonoimte Imn to bni Ixiii bt>rn foi whau\cr' 
thing he w.ii, tin .i^td on 1 \t, on t a thut 
La 0. 

Human action Is a seed of circumstances (f Vr- 
hani;nisst n) scatteied in the daik laud of the 
futuie and hu])elully left to the powers that 
rule human destmy. Scluiler. 

15 Human beliefs, like all other natural growths, 
elude the bainers of system. Cearoe huat. 

Human brutes, like other beasts, find snares 
and poison in the provisions of hie, and are • 
allured by their appetites to their destruc¬ 
tion. Sivift. 1 

Human courage should rise to the height of ' 
human calamity. c,f« Le<. 

Human creatures will not go quite accu¬ 
rately together, any more than clocks will, j 

Catlya'. i 

Human felicity is lodged in the soul, not in 
the flesh, sen. 

20 Human intellect, if you consider it well, is the 
exact summary of human worth. Carlyle. ! 

Human judgment Is finite, and it ought always 
to be charitable, ll’. U'inter. j 


Human knowledge is the parent of doubt. 

(jtevtlle 

Human life is a constant want, and ought to 
be a constant prayer. S. Osgood. 

Human life is everywhere a state in which 
much IS to be endured and little to be en¬ 
joyed. Johnson 

Human life is mure governed by fortune than 25 
by reason, llutm. 

Human nature in its fulness is necessarily 
human , without love, it is inhuman , with¬ 
out sense tenons), inhuman, without disci- 
plme, inhuman. KusKtn 
Human nature . . . / Is not a punctual pre¬ 
sence, but a spirit / Diffused through time 
and space U otdsivotik 
Human natuie ( Men^ihhtti') we owe to father 
and mother, but our hum.mity {AUnschluh- 
keii) we owe to education. Jt \ her 
Human reason is like a drunken man on horse¬ 
back , set it up on one side, and it tumbles 
over on the other. Lutnet. 

Human society is made up of partialities 30 

/ HiersOH 

H umani nihil alienum—Nothing that concerns 
man is laditlcicnt to me, M 
Humanitat sei unser ewig Ziel—Be Immamiy 
evcrinoic our d Cot t> i 
Humanitati qui se non accommodat, / Plerum- 
que puenas oppetit superbiae—He who does 
not confoim to couitesy genei dly pajs the 
p* nalty ol liis h uighliiiess i'lut Jt 
Humanity is about the same all the world 
over. Donn P att 

Humanity is better than gold. Goldsmith. 35 
Humanity is constitutionally lazy. /. G. Hol¬ 
la nd. 

Humanity is great but men are small. 
/>.>/ ne. 

Humanity is never so beautiful as when pray¬ 
ing for lorgiveness, or else forgiving another. 
Jean Paul. 

Humanity is one, and not till Lazarus is cured 
of lus sores will Dives be safe. Lei, a Bur- 
It tgh. 

Humanity is the virtue of a woman, generosity 40 
of a man. Aaam Smitn. 

Humanum amare est, humanum autem ignos- 
cere est—It is n.uu'.'u to lo\u, mid it is natural 
also to forgive. J'laut 
Humanum est errare—To err is. human. 

Humble wedlock is far better than proud vir¬ 
ginity. St. Aiig'astine 

Humbleness is always grace, always dignity. 
Li'ivell. 

Humiles laborant ubi potentes dissident—The 45 
humble .aie in danger when Hiose iii power dis 
agree. Pna-dr. 

Humility disarms envy and strikes it dead. 

( olltet. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, 
and yet everybody is content to hear. The 
master thinks it good doctrine for his ser¬ 
vant. the laity for the cleigy, and the clergy 
for the laity. Set Jen. 

Humility is a virtue of so general, so exceed¬ 
ing good influence, that we can scarce pur¬ 
chase it too dear. 7 homus d Kempts. 

, Humility is often a feigned submission which 
! we employ to supplant others. La Roche, 
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I AM 


Humility is the altar upon which God wishes 
that we should olfcr Him His sacrifices. La 

Rocht. 

Humility IS the hall-mark of wisdom. Jeumv 

( elite 


Humility IS the only true wisdom by which we ■ j a man ' Moie sinned against than sinning, 
prepaie our minds for all the possible vicis- I ,,, o 


prepai e our minds for all the possible vicis¬ 
situdes of life Atln^' I tt LiA 
Humility is the solid foundation of all the 
vatiies. < ou/if lui,. 

6 Humility, that low, sweet root / From which 
all heavenly virtues shoot. Me.'Ji 
Humour has justly been legarded as the 
finest peifection of poetic genius He who 


Jbove ?im, not lot wh'.it is about him or “'“"K ‘>>0 mob -j.eople who have notlung- 
below him. to lose. c„w/i,. , ,, 


A'tft^> Liar, lu. 2 

I am afraid to think what I have done ,/ Look 30 
on’t again I dare not Mad ), 11 . 2 . 

I am always afraid of a fool , one cannot be 
sure that he is not a knave as well Jiazad 

I am always as happy as I can be in meeting 
a man in whose society feelings are devel¬ 
oped and thoughts ilefined LoeA’t 


among the mob - jieople who have nothing 
to lose, uoeiki . 

Humour is a sort of mverse sublimity, exalt- ' 1“ amazed, uieth.nlts ami lose my way / 
ine, as it were, into our affectious what is 
below us, while sublimity draws down into , *'* 3 

our affections what is above us. ( aflyte I as free as Nature first made man, / Ere 35 

“rrvr. wL"m',:ooTs «re^'‘ow"sa^ 

Humour IS of a gemal quality and is closely ? / ’'■ 

allied to pity. I lent v f am bound to find you in reasons, but not in 

10 Humour is properly the exponent of low I 

things , that which first lenders them pocti- ! f am but a gatherer and disposer of other 
cal to the mnid ( atixlt i men s stuff. 5 r lUniy // at tan. 

Humour is the mistress of tears. Ihackerav. i ^ am constant as the northern star, / Of whose 

Humour, warm and . ll-embracing as the sun- I 
shine, bathes it. objects in a genial and', m the fiimament A. yt,,m i. 

abiding light U't d/’/i * am convinced that the Bible alw.,y‘ becomes 

Hundieds of people can talk for one who can i ‘.' 1 ,?,“. 'r,;L'r!,'‘w,°rd 

?aute''‘To°sre=‘cle:.lJ?s'Ji'^J>?p^ wlucirwe’^.X'hu.d^m 

can see l O see ciearJy is pc etry, propnecy, „articular h.id a moner. necnli,ir. and im- 


nuuiuur, warm aim . ii-cmmaLmii a-, rm* sun- i r, ... 7 > , 

shine, bathes it. objects in a genial and', m the fiimament A. yt,,m i. 

abiding light U't dMi * am convinced that the Bible alw.cy^ becomes ^0 

Hundtedi of people can talk for one who can i ‘.' 1 ,?,“. 'r,;L'r!,'‘w,°rd 

?aute''‘To°re=‘cle:.lJ?s'Ji'^J>?m wlucirwe’^.X'hu.d^m 

and.eh..mnaUmone.^lix.,/■‘■ ' , 

Hunger and cold betray a man to his enemy Rt circumstances, certain time and space rela- 
15 Hunger is a good cook. Cat L Pr, i tions, t e , had a siiecially direct bearing on 

Hunger is the best sauce />. I the spiiitual life of the time in which it was 

Hunger will break through stone walls Pr. ! wiiUcn. Latthe 

Hungry bellies have nu ears. Pr \ ^ enemy to a female dunce and 

tr Ii If j f r i.a 1 ,rv 7 I a female pedant. t,au{sinith. 

Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. //<>;//»- r r *. ’.r \ jt r 

J to j J fortune s fool. A am. ami Jut , in i. 

20 Hunters generally know the most vulnerable ' I am c-y^^mced that the sou^ 


part of the beast they pursue by the care 
which every animal takes to defend the side 
which IS weakest (.H’hhtrith. 

Hunting was the labour of savages iu North 
America, but the amusement oi the gentle¬ 
men of England Jaim', at 

Hurtar el piiert o, y dar los pies por Dios—To 
steal the pig, .iud gni .iway tl'e ftet for (Ad’s 
sake. .S/ Pt. 

Husbands can earn money, but only wives can 
save it P >. 

Hyperion to a satyr; so loving to my mother, / 
That he might not beteem the winds of 


tible, and th.at its activity will continue 
through eternity. It is like the sun, which, 
to our eyes, seems to set m night; but it has 
in reality only gone to diffuse its light else¬ 
where. Caethc. *• 

I am mouarc h of all I survey, / My right there 
IS none to dispute, / From the centre all 
round to the sea, / I am lord of the fowl and 
the brute, (o-opet. 

I am more afraid of my own heart than of the 46 
Pope and all his cardinals. 1 have within 
me the great pope, self. Luth, r. 

I am neither so weak as to fear men, so proud 


mat niipit not oeteem tne winos of, as to despise them, or so unhappy a 
heaven / Visit her face too roughly. Ham , I Mutmanii ' 


25 Hypotheses non fingo—I frame no hypotheses, 

.SiA- iKuac Ni -.vien. 

‘AvXoOit rd SiKaloit, pdoiou rb Justice 

is simple, tnitli ea’-y 1 yiurf^ui. 


I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
M t. of I i/t , V. 1 . 

I am no herald to inquire of men’s pedigrees; 
it sufficeth me if I know their virtues. .Sir 
J* .Sulmy. 


Hypothesen sind Wiegenheder, womit der I am no orator, as Brutus is; / But, as you 
Lehrer seine Schuler einlullt—Hypotheses know me all, a plain blunt man, / That loves 
arc the liillThies with which the teacher lulls his j my friend ful Lus , in 2 . 


Lehrer seine Schuler einlullt—Hypotheses 
arc the lllll^!)Ies with which the teacher lulls his 
scholars to sleep Got tae. 

Hj rsteron proteron -The last first* or the tart 
before the horse. Gr. 


[ am not mad, I would to heaven I were I J 6 
For then 't's like I should forget myselC 

Ring John^ lii 4. 




1 AM 


1 DO 
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I am not what I am. Tivilfth I^ight^ ui. i; 

Othello, 1 I. 

I am nothing: if not critical. Othello^ ii i. 

*‘I am searching for a man." Dioeenes^ going 
about . I them by day ivtth a lit lanU in. 

1 am Sir Oracle, ! And when I ope my lips, let 
no dog bark de> o; / r w , i. i 
6 I am sorry to see how sina'l a i)ic».e of religion 
will make a cloak. Sit a . H atie> 

I am very content with knowing, if only I 
could knov/ 1 met \on. 

I am very fond of the company of ladies I 
like their beauty . I like their delicacy; I 
like their vivacity , and I like their silence. 

Johmoii 

I and time against any two r!iilif> of ^f>ain 

I augur better of a youth who is wandering on | 
a path of his own than of many who are 
walking aright upon paths which are not i 
theirs ito, ti'i 

10 I awoke one moiiiing and found myself famous. 
h \ >011 

I believe in great men, but not in demigods. 
to '< 

I believe more follies are committed out of 
complaisaiue to the woild than in following 
our own inchnatiuns Laay a>\ Montnu 

I believe there aie lew jiersons who, if they 
lease to reflect on their past lives, will not 
nd that hsd tlu'y saved all those little sums 
which they have s|m' it nnnecessanly they 
nught at ])iesent habeen masters of a 
competent fortune ' iiitd> t'l 

I beseech you, dear brethren, think it pos¬ 
sible tliat you may be wrong. C toinauS 
16 I bide my t'liie. 1 / 

I can but tiust that good shall fall / At last— 
fat od at last, to all inn won. 

“I can call spints fiom the vasty deep" 
“Why, so can 1. oi so can any man, but 
will they cent i n you ao call loi them ? " 

I lit ti J I'., Ill 1 

I can count a stocknig-top whde a man 's 
getting s tongue ready. an' when he out 
wi’ his speech at List, there 's little broth 
to be made ou’t (fcctt L/iot. 

I can teach you to command the devil, / And 
I can teach you to shame the dev.l, / By 
telling truth. T Hen li ,n i. 

20 I can tell you, lionest friend, what to believe: 1 
believe fife , it teaches better than book and 
oratoi <uh the i 

I cannot call riches better than the baggage ' 
of virtue . . It cair’ot be spared or left I 
behind, but it hinder eth the man h. Jim on | 


I cannot think of any character below the2S 
flatterer, except he that envies him Steele. 

I can’t work for nothing, and find thread. 

I'r. 

I care not though the cloth of state should 
be / Not of rich Arras, but mean tapestry. 

(aowje Hetbetl 

I charge thee, fling away ambition , ! By that 
sin fell the angels Her I III , m 2 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow / To join the 
brimming iivtr, ' For men may come and 
men may go, / But I go on foi ever. Jenny- 

I contented myself with endeavouring to make 30 
yotii home so easy that you might not be 
111 haste to leave it Laay Montitt;it (/c J.er 
d nr'life *) 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word / 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, / Make thy two eyes, like stars, start 
from their spheres, ' Thy knotted and com¬ 
bined locks to part, / And each particular 
hair to stand on end, / Like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine Ham , i. 4 

I could have better spared a better man 
T Hen. /!', \ 4 

I could not but srnde at a woman who makes 
her own misfortunes and then deplores the 
miseries of hei situation, wudnnith 

I (ount life just a stuff / To try the soul’s 
strength on. IS, 'vn 

I cuori fanciulh non vestone a bruno— A child’s 86 
heaitnrii uowltIs it ernh tii 

I daiian did comune sono come I’ acqua bene- 
detta, ognun ne piglia Piililu money is like 
I holy water, c\ci)b<nly helps himself to it 
' H Pt 

I I dare do all that may become a man, / Who 
dares do more, is none Miu '',17 

I dare to be honest, and I fear no labour. 
Jui'tiy. 

I, demens' et saevas curre per AIpos, / Ut 
pueris placeas, et declamatio fias ( 10 , m.id- 
nian, .ind iiin o\er tlie s.is lyr Alps to please 
•^choollioys, and Let i)mt the subject of declama¬ 
tion Juv , 0/ Ilantrbal 

I desire no futuie that will break the ties of40 
the past, (.rotate r..o\ 

I die by the help of too many physicians. 

./// xandet the H> eat. 

I do but sing berause I must, / And pipe but 
as tlie imaets sing. I itm won 

I do know of these ' That therefoie only are 
reputed wise / For saying nothing. Met. oj 

I tri I. 


I cannot hide what I am , I must be sad when 
I have cause, and smile at no man’s lests ; 
eat when I have stomach, and wait for no 
man’s leisuie, sleep v/hen I am drowsy, 
and lend on no man's business ; laugh when 
I am merry, and claw no in.in in his humour. 
iMin h f do, i \ 

I cannot love thee as I ought, / For love 


I do know, / When the blood burns, how pro- 
! digal the soul / Lends the tongue vows. 

I JJam , 1 j. 

I do not like “but yet,’’ it does allay The 46 
i good precedence; fie upon “ but yet • ’’ / 

I “ But yet" IS as a jailei to bring forth / 

I Some monstrous malefactor, .inf andClto^., 
ii. s. 


reflects the thing beloved , > My words are 
only woids, and move / Upon the topmost 
froth of thought Imnyron 
I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and uiibieathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that im¬ 
mortal garland is to be 1 un for, not without 
dust and heat. Milton 


I do not love a man who is zealous for nothing. 
(.o.iwmith. 

I do not love thee. Dr. Fell, / The reason why 
I cannot tell, / But this alone I know full 
[ well, /1 do not love thee. Dr. Fell. 

I I do not need philosophy at all. Goethe. 

I do pity unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day 
Falkland 



I DON’T 
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1 HAVE 


*• I don't care," is a deadly snare. Pr. 

I earn that I eat, get that I wear, owe no 
man hate, envy no man’s happiness , glail 
of other men's good, content with my harm. 
As You Like U, lu. j. 

I esteem that wealth which is given to the 
worthy, and which is day by clay enjoyed , 
the rest is a reserve for one knoweth not 
whom Ilitoptidesii. 

I fatti sono maschii, le parole femme—Deeds 
are masculine, words feminine. It. I't. 

6 I favoriti dei grandi oltre all’ oro di rcgali, 
e I’lncenso clelle lodi, tocca loro anche 11 
mirra della maldicenza —1 lit fi\ountt.s of the 
great, beside-, the gold of gifts and the iiillii .e 
of flatteij, must also pailake of the myrrh of 
calumny It Pi. 

1 fear God, and, next to God, I chiefly fear 
him who fears Him not. .Saadi. 

I fear thy nature, / It is too full of the milk 
of human kindness / To catch the nearest 
way. I/m/', i 5 

I feel within me a peace above all earthly 
dignities, a still and cjuiot conscience. IItn. 
VIII , 111 2 

I find nonsense singularly refreshing. Tally- 
rand 

101 for ever pass from hand to hand, / And each 
possessor thinks me his own land / All of 
them ^hink so, but they all are wrong, / To 
none but Fortune only 1 belong. Anon., of 
a fit Id 

1 found Rome brick, I left it marble. Augustus 

La 'tar. 

I gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen, / A gate, I 
fear, I'll dearly rue, / I got my death iiae 
twa sweet een, / Twa lovely eeu o’ boiinie 
blue. Bums. 

** I go at last out of this world, where the heart 
must either petrify or break.” L/iam/ort, at 
Ins last montenis 

I go through my appointed daily stage, and 
1 care not for the curs who bark at me along 
the road hidemu the (tuat. 

I"; I gran dolori sono muti—(heat giiefs are dumb. 
It Pi 

I grieve that grief can teach me nothing, 
nor carry me one step into real nature. 

I merson 

I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give 
to such men as do not belong to me and to 
whom I do not belong , (but) there is a class 
of persons to whom, by all spiritual affinity, 

I am bought and solci, for them I will go 
to prison it need be. hmerson. 

I guadagni mediocri empiono la borsa—Modc- 
r.itc profits fill the ])Uise. It Pr. 

I had as hef not be, as live to be / In awe of 
such a thing as I myself. Jul sa s 

201 had better never see a book than be wai pc*d 
by its attraction clean out of my own orbit 
and made a satellite instead of a system. 
Eriiei son. 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, / 
Than such a Roman. Jul. Lies ,\s, 3 

*I had rather be first here than second in 
Rome,” Ctrsar, tn an tnstgnifuant tenvnh t. 

1 had rather be Mercury, the smallest among 
seven (planets), revolving round the sun, 
than the first among five (moons) revolving 
round Saturn. Goethe. 


I had rather believe all the fables in the 
legends, the Talmud, and the Koran, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind. 

Bai OH. 

I had rather dwell 111 the dim fog of supersti- 25 
tion than ui air rarified to nothing by the 
air-pump of unbelief. J.an Paul 

I had rather have a fool to make me merry 
than experience to make me sad. . / s \ ou 
J.lKi It, IV. 1. 

I had rather people laugh at me while they 
instruct me than piaise me without bene¬ 
fiting me Goethe. 

I hae a penny to spend, / There—thanks to 
naebody , / I hae naething to lend— / I’ll 
bonow frae naebody />m ns 

I hate a style that slides along like an eel, 
and never rises to what one can call an 
inequality. Islu nstone. 

I hate bungling as I do sin, but particulaily 30 
I bungling in politics, which lead.s to the misery 
and ruin of many thousands and millions of 
people. G 'ctnt 

I hate ingratitude moie in a m.m / Than lying, 
vainness, babbnng, drunkenness, / Or any 
taint of vice whose strong corruption / In¬ 
habits our flail blood. I sot Ifth .\ /<;/•/, ni. x 

I have a kind of alacrity in sinking. Miny 
H tves, in. 5 

I have a very poor op nion of a man who 
talks to meu what women should not hear 
Kicnardson. 

I have all I have ever enjoyed Betinu 

I have always been a quaiter of an hour 35 
before my time, and it has made a man of 
me Bei\o>. 

I have always despised the whining yelp of 
complaint, and the cowai dly, feeble resolve 
Burns 

I have always found that the road to a 
woman’s heart lies through her child Judge 
11 ahlmt ton. 

I have been reasoning all my life, and find 
that all argument will vanish before one 
I touch of Nature. Cobvan. 


11 have been tempted by opportunity, and 
I seconded by accident. Marmontil. 


I have been too much occupied with things 40 
themselves to think either of their beginning 
or their end. i.oetUe. « 

1 have bought, Golden opinions from all sorts 
of people. Alacb , i. 7 


I have ever held it as a maxim never to do 


that through another which it was possible 
for me to execute myself. Mont, si/uieu. 


j I have, God wot, a large field to ear, / And 
weake be the oxen in my plough. Lhaucei. 


I have great hope of a wicked man, slender 
hope of a mean one. li ani Bt e< her. 

I have known some men possessed of good 46 
qualities which were veiy serviceable to 
others, but useless to themselves, like a 
sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform 
the neighbours and passengers, but not the 
owner within. (^ 

I have learned in whatsoever state I am there¬ 
with to be content, bt. Paul. 


I have little knowledge which I find not some 
way useful to my highest ends. Ba xter. 

I have lost the ring, but I have my finger still 
It. andSp. Pr. 



1 HAVB 


I im ] 


I MUST 


I have never been able to conquer this fero¬ 
cious wild beast (imp.itiencc). i alvin 

I have never seen a greater monster or miracle 
in the world than myseli. Montati^ne. 

I have no idea of the courage that braves ' 
Heaven, liurm,. 

I have no notion of a truly great man that 
could not be all soits of men. t an^le 

6 I have no other but a woman's reason; / I 
think him so because I think him so. 

innt i>/ I't / , i 2 

I have no spur / To prick the sides of my 
intent J//^< /■, i 7 

I have no words, / My voice is in my sword. 

Alacb., v. 7. 

I have saved the bird in my bosom, kept 
iny seciLt /*/. 

I have seen some nations, like overloaded 
asses, / Kick off then bin dens meaning the 
higher classes. 

101 have seldom known any one who deserted 
truth 111 triHes that could be trusted in 
matters of importance J'n/rv. 

I have set my life upon a cast. / And I will 
stand the hazard of the die Kith, JIJ., 
V 4 

1 have that wiilun whu h passeth show; 'These 
but the trappings and the suits of woe. Jiant , 

I 2. 

I have this great commission, / From that 
supernal judge that stirs good thoughts / 
In any breast of strong authority, / To look 
into the blots and stains of right. King^ 

John^ u. I. 

I have tliought some of Nature’s journeymen 
had made men, and not made them well; 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 
y/a;ir., in. 2. 

161 hear, yet say not much, but think the more. 

3 Ucn I 7 ., i\. 1. 

1 hold ambition of so airy and light a quality, 
that it IS but a shadow s shadow. , 

ii. 2. 


I know no evil so great as the abuse of the 
understanding and yet there is no one vice 
more common. S ici le. 

I know no judgment of the future but by the 
past. Putiick Henry 

1 know nothing sublime which is not some 
modification of power. Burki 

I know only one thing sweeter than making a 30 
book, and that is to project one. Jean 
Paul. 

I know that dancin’ *s nonsense; but if you 
stick at everytlimg because it’s nonsense, 
you wonna go far m this life. i,iorge Lhot. 

'* I know that it is in me, and out it shall 
come." Skeriiian to his frtemis imcr their 
iiisapfwinitnent at the Jailure 0/ his maiden 
sf>< i ch, 

I know that my Redeemer liveth. Job, m the 
Hible. 

I know that nothing is mine but the thought 
that flows tranquilly out of my soul, and 
every gracious {t^unsdyt) moment which a 
loving Providence (,c,f i. huh ) permits me thor¬ 
oughly (7W1 C,r un i am) to enjoy Goethe 

I labour, and you get the pearL /ahnud 35 

I let every one follow his own bent, that I may 
be free to follow mine. Got the 

I like a good hater. Johnson. 

I live in the crowd of jollity, not so much to 

I enjoy company as to shun mVself Johnson 

I live not in myself, but 1 become / Portion of 
that around me , and to me / High mountains 
are a feeling. Pyron 

I look upon an able statesman out of business 40 
like a huge whale, that will endeavour to 
overturn the ship unless he has an empty 
cask to play with. Steeh. 

I love a hand that meets mine own with a 
grasp that causes some sensation. Airs. 
Osgood. 

I love everything that’s old-old friends, old 
tunes, olu manners, old books, old wme. 
Goldsmith. 


1 hold every man a debtor to his profession. 
Jiacen. 

I hold it cowardice / To test mistrustful where 
a noble heart / Hath pawn’d an open hand 
in sign of love 3 //< n. / J. 

I hold it tiuth, with him who sings / To one 
clear haip in divers tones, / That men may 
nse on stepping-stones / Of their dead selves 
to higher things. 1 1 nnyson 
20 1 hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; / 
A stage, where eve y man must play a part, / 
And mine a sad one. AUr. 0/ V m ,\. 1. 

I hope I don’t intrude, /’aid Pry. 

I humbly trust I should not change my 
opinions and piactice, though it rained 
garters and coronets as the reward of 
apostasy. Haveloik. 

I jouk(du( k a'.klc) beneath misfortune’s blows / 
As well’s I may, / Sworn foe to sorrow, care, 
or prose, / 1 rhyme away. Pur'ns. 

I know but of one solid objection to absolute 
monarchy , the difficulty of finding any man 
adequate to the office. JueJdtny;. 

261 know enough to hold my tongue, but not | 
to speak. Pi . 

X know no evil death can show, which life / 
Has not already shown to those who live / 
Embodied longest. Byron. 


I love God and little children. Jean Paul. 

I love him not, nor fear him, there’s my creed. 
llin. I' JJ ,n 2 . 

I love my friends well, but myself better. 45 
Pr. 

I love sometimes to doubt, as well as to know. 
Dante, 

I love / The name of honour more than 1 fear 
death. J id. Lies 2 

I love to bi owse in a library, Johnson. 

I’ll make assurance doubly sure, / And take a 
bond of fate. Macb,, iv i 

I made all my generals out of mud. Kajoleon 50 

I make the most of my enjoyments; and as for 
my troubles, I pack them in as little compass 
as I can for myself, and never let them annoy 
others. Bout ,ey. 

I might have my hand full of truth, and open 
only my little nnger. tonttnelle 

I mourn not those who lose their vital breath:/ 
But those who, hvmg, live in fear of death. 
Lut dins. 

I must be cruel, only to be kind. Ham., Hi. 4. 

** I must sleep now.’* Byron's last words. 65 

I must work the work of Him that sent me 
while it is day; the mght cometh when no 
man can work. Jesus, 
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I’m never less at leisure than when at leisure, 
nor less alone than when alone, iicipto 

I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish, God 
Almighty made ’em to match the men 

hitOi 

I’m not one of those who can see the cat i' 
the dairy an’ wonder what she’s come after, 

hi tot 

I’m sure sma’ pleasuie it can gie, ' E en to a 
deil, / To skelp an’ scaud (staid) pun dogs 
like me, / An’ hear us .sqneel JGhms 
6 I never could believe that Piovidencc had 
sent a few men into the world ready booted 
and spuired to ride, and imllions icady 
saddled and bridled to be iidden A'/i//.»/,/ 
Rtitnho/ii 

I never could tiead a single pleasure under 
foot. Rto.omut: 

I never heai d tell of any clever man that came 
of entirely stupid people t <///i .i 
I nevei knew a man of letters ashamed of his 
proiession. IhaJ^ooy 

I never knew any man grow poor by keeping 
an oiderly table Lo>,i hutietyh 
101 never knew any man in my life who could 
not bear another s misfortunes perfectly as 
a Christian 

1 never 'aw, heard, or read that the clergy 
were beloved in any nation where Christi¬ 
anity was the religion of the country. Stet/i 
I never whispei d a private affair , Within the 
hearing of cat or mouse. ' No, not to myself 
in the closet alone, But I heard it shouted 
at once from tJie top of the house, / Every¬ 
thing came to be known / < )'nv\, n 
I only look straight befoie me at each day as 
it comes, and do what is neare me, without 
looking further afield. (>oi t’i< 

1 picciol cam trovano, ma i grandi hanno la 
lepre- I'lir little doys hunt out the h.uc, hut 
the big ones ( nti li it It !'> 

161 pick up favourite quotations and store them 
in my mind as ready armour, offensive or 
defensive, amid the struggle of this turbu¬ 
lent existence. Of these there is a very 
favourite one from Thomson “ Attach thee 
firmly to the virtuous deeds / And offices of 
life, to life itself, / With all its vain and 
transient joys, sit loose ” A’w/wi 
I pity men who occupy themselves exclusively 
with the transitoiy in things and lose them¬ 
selves in the study of what is perishable, 
since we are here for this very end that 
we may make the perishable imperishable, 
which we can do only after we have learned 
how to appreciate both. Go, tuc 
I pity the man who can tiavel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and cry . ’Tis all bairen .S v.jt 
I pounce on what is mine wheiever I find it. 

Marmofitel 

I prize the soul that slumbers in a quiet eye. 

Eliza Look. 

201 quote others only in order the better to 
express myself. Montati^m 
I renounce the friend who eats what is mine 
with me, and what is his own by himself. 
I'ort I’t 

I say beware of all enterprises that require 
new clothes, and not rather a new wearer 
of clothes. Tkorean 


I I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, / 

1 Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee / All 
I questions on the earth and out of it IG oum- 

I scoin the affectation of seeming modesty to 
I cover self-comeit. hums 
I secundo omiiie— do, and ni.iy .ill good go with 25 

>oii Hot 

, I see my way as birds their trackless way 

/G.rtvniNi^ 

I see that sensible men and conscientious men 
/ all over the world are of the one religion Ot 
' well-doing and daiing / ///< / s,'tt 
' I see thy vanity thiough the holes of thy coat 
I to the i vn„ 

I seek d’vme simplicity in him who handles 
things divine i 

1 seek not to wax gieat by others’ waning 30 
■ • lUn / / , IV lo 

, “I shall go to-morrow,” said the king “You 
i shall wait foi me,” quoth tlie wuid (.ae, 

1 r, 

I I shall light a candle of understanding m tninc 
heart which shall not be jmt out. I i,dni\ 

I shall pel bans tremble m my death-hour, but 
before shall 1 nevei / ^ w,; , 

I should be glad were all the meadows on the 
, eaith left in a wild state, if that were f'C 
I consequence of men s beginning to redeem 
[ themselves Ih.nt m 

I stay here on my bond bV/ of I en , iv i bj 
I stout and you stout, who will carry the dirt 
out'* J'> 

I take it to be a principal lule of life not to 
be too much addicted to any one thing tr 
I talk of chalk and you of cheese. J'> 

I think a lock and key a security at least 
equal to the bosom of any friend whatever. 

I think it IS as scandaloius for a woman not 40 
to know how to use a needle as for a man 
not to know how to iu>e a swoi d J ad} 
Mont at u 

I think nothing is to be hoped from you if this 
bit of mould undei yoi’r feet is not sweeter 
to you than any other in this world J no > mu 
I think sculpture and painting have an effect 
to teach us manners and abolish hurry 

I think women have an instinct of dissimula¬ 
tion , they know by nature how to disguise 
their emotions far oettei than the most con¬ 
summate male courtieis can do. / nackmiv 
I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just. I It Jlt»son 

I very much fear that our little terraqueous 45 
globe IS the lunatic asylum of the universe. 

/ 'oil at re 

I’ve had my say out, and I shall be th* easier 
for t all my life (.aor t /'hot 
I’ve never any pity for conceited people, be¬ 
cause I think they carry their comfort about 
with them. Cior , / hot 
I’ve wandered east. I’ve wandered west, / 
Through many a weaiy way , / But never, 
nevei can forget , The love of life’s young 
day. Mothemvtll. 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, / The hazard 
of concealing; / But oh! it hardens a' within, / 
And petrifies the feeling. Burns 
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1 want that grlib and oily art, / To speak and 
purpose not, since what I well intend, / I'll 
do't before I speak A'/wc" Arar, i i 
I was not born for courts or gieat affairs. / 
I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers. 
Pope. 

I was well, would be better, took physic and 
died hpttap I 

I wasted time, and now doth tune waste me. 

Kuh ! I , \ 

6 I watch the wheels of Nature’s nia^y plan, / 
And leain the future by the past of man. 

t a>itpl( . 

I were but little happy if I could say how much. 
Muiti . Ji/i>, 11 I 

I will a round unv.inush'd tale deliver / Of my 
whole course of love. < Hhitlo, i , 

I will be as haish as truth and as uncom- 
proinisillij .iS justice ir 
1 will chide no breather in the world but my¬ 
self, agfaiiisl whom I kno./ oust iciults Js 
J on L Kc ‘ 111 ' 

101 will divide iny goods . y Call in the wretch 
and slave / None shall rule but the humble,, 
And none but toil shall have / 

I will get it from lus purse or get it ftom his 
skin. }'> 

1 will give thrice as much to any well-deserving 
friend , but in the way ot bargain, mark me, 
I will cavil on the ninth part of a hair. i Utn 

/( , 111 I 

I will lay a stone at your door, i e , ne\cr fotguc 
>ou l'>. 

I will listen to any one’s convictions, but pray 
keep your doubts to yourself, 1 have plenty 
of my own. 

151 will move the world. At^h me,it f 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 
//am ,111 i 

1 will wear my lieart upon my sleeve / For 
daws to peck at 0!>e,U\\ i 
1 wish there were some cure, like the lover’s 
leap, foi all heads of which some single idea 
has obtained an unreasonable and iiicgular 
possession. J hu\ 'n 

1 would applaud thee to the very echo, that 
should ajiplaud again. '> , v 

201 would choose to have others for my acquaint¬ 
ance, but Lnglishmen for my friends, oa../- 
’inuth 

I would condone many things in one-and- 
twenty now, that 1 dealt nardly with at 
middle age God Himself, I think, is veiy 
willing to give one-aml-twenty a second 
chance. J. M Jutt? r 

I would desire for a fnend the son who never 
resisted the tears of lus inothei / .i.» u.., 

I would fain avoid men , we can give them no 
help, and they hinder us fiom helping om- 
selves Goethe 

! would give all my fame for a pot of ale and 
safety, /len I , m .• 

251 would have been glad to have lived under 
my woodside, to have kept a flock of sheep, 
rather than undertaken such a government 
as this, i mmivcl' 

I ’’ (self-lo\ l) would have the world say •* 1,” / 
And all things peiish so if .she endure. St* 
P-nivtH A rnolJ. 

I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well. 
I Hen. /f'., v I. 


I would not enter on my list of friends . . . the 
man / Who needlessly sets foot ujion a woini 
f oo'per 

I would not for much that I had been born 
richer, lean Paul 

I would rather be found sufT'^nug than doing 30 
what IS unjust J'/.o, ,,'u 
I woul I rathei he tlic author of one original 
thought than conqneior of a hundred battles. 

II Ji ( luLO 

I would rather make my name than inherit it. 

/ ml ,cn 

Ibi omms ' Effusus labor I’.v iljat (one negli- 
eciii c) all Ills l.il« <iir «.IS Id ,1 i 
Ibidem In tin s nn* ii'.n <- 

Ibis, ledibis non moiiens in bello -'lluni shah 36 

g(», thou sh (It letui n, llioo '-ii ih iimI dir in Ivittle, 
or. Thou 'hall i,*’. iluui sh ill n >rieuirii, thou shah 
die in h.ittle \u am'ui t .om otm u , due to *Jie 
umetiaiu app' tat o>> o, l/u a h't fh non." 

Ibit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit —He who 

h. is lo.t his jtuisc (.// girdlcj will go wherever 
\ou wish y/<o 

Icel.and is the finest country on which the sun 
shines. lumuJ/'> 

Ich bin des trocknen Tons nun satt, / Muss 
wieder recht deii Teufel spielen-I am now 
w't ir> of till-, jiio I'l.’ siv it, nid must igam play 
the tlev il piojM 1 1\ iiOithe." lit/•>'lito " 

Ich bill em Mensch gewesen, , Uiid das heisst 
CjU Kampfer sem -1 h ne been i man, and tliat 
1 -. to be a tiglitt r (/.v '' t 

Ich bui es mude, uber Sklaven zu herrschen—40 
I .imtiuduf ruling '>\ei slave t/u 

i, nat. 

Ich bin zu alt, um uiir zu spuden ., Zu jung, 
um olme WuuscU zu sem 1 uu too old for 
unit pin , too \f>iing tvi I'e wulioul a wish 

Ich denke so Was nichf zusammen kann / 
Besteheii, i=t am besteii sirh zu losen - 

III m> leg ml *l\\e'v lliiow that into the 

pot whieh van iio loii.,t i hola u It i i.,(.lher 

Ich dien I'uve' (.c> 1/ 

Ich finde mcht die Spur, ' Von einem Geist, 

; und alles ist Diessnr- 1 tmd no tr.iee of 
. spun lie'ie, u IS all nui' tiaiiiiti. L,ottta\ 

, / a ..r ■ 

Ich fuhl ein gauzes Heer in memer Brust— 45 
I I ft el a whole lu> I on nn ho-oiii l\ornei 
Ich fulile Mut, mich in die Welt zu wagen / 

1 Der Erde Weh, der Erde Gluck zu tiagen— 

1 tcel eoinagc enough to e.ist nn se'lf into the 
wt»iUl, lo be.ir eaiill's wiu andwt I i.ottue 
leh glaube, dass alles was das Genie als Genie 
thut, unbewiisst geschiebt J vti>thing that 
j Uemus, as genius, tl.ies, is in iii) legard done 
i uiKOiisi'iousl) (tottne 

“ Ich glaube an emen Gott " Das tst ein schones 
I lobhches Wort , aber Gott anerkennen, wo 
I und wie er sich offeubare, das ist eigentlich 
I die Seligkeit auf Erdeii ‘ 1 helwve m a 
fJoil ” 1 li it Is .1 line piiiiwonliv sninp.hiit 

to ii Know Ktlm l.ol, wluu uel as He rtvt.ds 
Ihin t If, th u ispio]'tilv mil Me sedne-'S on this 
tat ill ( ( 

Ich habe es ofteis luluncMi hoien, ' Ein Komo- 
' diant konnte einen Pfarrer lehren- I liave 
oittn ht.ud s.n 5 th.it a pla>er might teach a 
' parson Goethe, Pau^t. 
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Ich habe grenossen das irdische Gluck; / Ich 
habe g^elebt uiid geliebet - I have evpeneneed 
earthly hapjniiess, 1 have lived and I have 
loved. 

Ich habe grethan, was ich nicht lassen konnte 
'I ha\c dune what 1 could not get doiK 
\chillrr 

Ich habe hier bios ein Amt und keine Memungf 
—I hold here an office merely, and no opinion 
Schtlh r 

Ich habe nichfs als Worte, und es ziemt / Dein 
edlen Mann, tier Frauen Wort zu achteu 
—I have nothing but \tords, and it hciom-s 
the noble man to resjieLt a woman’s word 
Goethe 

5 Ich heisse der reichste Mann in der getauften 
Welt Die Sonne greht in meineni Staat 
mcht unter— I pa.s foi the Iichcst man in the 
bajiti/td woild , tlie sun never sets m niy domi¬ 
nions Phtlifi I! of Spa'll!, b ast. 

Ich mocht niich gleith dem Teufel ubergreben, / 
Wenn ich nur selbst kein Teufel war — I 
would i,i\e my iclt uji at onrt to the devnl if only' 

I Wire not a d(\il inys»-H Goethe, Jle/h i- 
t '/‘ht /f! in “ I an'-i ” 

Ich muss, das ist die Schrank’, in welcher 
mirh die Welt, ' Von emer, die N.itur von 
andrei Seite halt I must — tl at is tin. b.iriur 
within which llic woild i onfincs ni« on the one 
hand and Naluie on the other Kutkeri. 

Ich schweige zu vielem still, denn ich mag die 
Menschen nicht irre niachen, und bin wohl ; 
zufrieden, wenn sie .sich freuen, da wo ich i 
mich argere- I keep silent to a great extent, lor | 
I do j’t choose to lead others into etioi, and am I 
well coMtent if they are happy in matters about 
which 1 sex my’self (,oethe 
Ich setze die Souveranitat fest wie einen 
eisernen Felsen 1 plant the roy'al power firm 
as a rock of iron. Ptedetick William I of 
Piussia. 

10 Ich singe, wie der Vogel singt, / Der in den 
Zweigen wohiiet / Das Lied, das aus der 
Kehle driiigt, / Ist Lohn, der reichlich lohnet 
— I sing but as the bird sings w'huh dwells 
among the branches, the 1 ly whnh warldcs 
from the throat is a reward that richly rccom- 
pences Goethe 

Ich stehe in Gottes Hand, und ruh’ in Gottes 
Schooss / Vor ihm fuhl’ ich iiiich klem, in ihm 
fuhr ich mich gross— I stand m (lod’s hand 
and rest in (njd's bo.om, before Him I feci 
little, in Him 1 feel great Ktuk>rt. 

Ich thue recht und scheue keinen Feind — I 
do the right and fear no foe. Schiller 
Ici I’honneur m’oblige, et j’y veux satisfaire— 
Here honour binds me, and I am minded to 
satisfy hei. Comer lit. 

Id arbitror / Adprinie in vita esse utile, ne 
quid nimis—This I cornider to be a valuable 
principle in life, not to do anything in excess. 
Pr 

15 Id ciiierem, aut manes credis curare sepultos ? 
— Do you ibmU that ashes and buried spiiit-. of . 
the dc j)arled tare for such things''^ / f-; I 

Id commune malum , semel insanivimus omnes 
— It is a common calamity; we have all beeu 
mad once Mantuanus. 

Id demum est hoinini turpe, quod meruit pati I 
—That only brings disgrace on a man which he | 
has deserved to suffer. Pheed. | 

Id est—That is. I 


Id facere laus est quod decet, non quod licet— 
'llie man is deserving of praise who does what it 
hecoiiics him to do, not what he is free to do. 
Stn. 

Id genus omne—All persons of that description 20 
Id maxime quemque decet, quod est cujusque 
maxime suum - That best becomes a man which 
is most peciiliaily liis own L u 
Id mutavit, quoiiiam me immutatum videt~He 
fi.i-. rhanged his mind hec.nise he sees me un- 
rhanged It > 

Id nobis maxime nocet, quod non ad rationis 
lumen sed ad similitudinem ahorum vivimus 
—This is cspc'cially inimuis to us, th it we shape 
' oiii lives not by the light of reason, but after 
the fashion of otlu rs. Sen 
Ideals are the world’s masters. /. G HoG 
land 

Ideals can never be completely embodied in 
I practice , and yet ideals exist, and if they be 
not approximated to at all, the whole matter 
goes to wreck t./»/i le 
Ideas must work through the brains and arms 
I of good and brave men, or they are no better 
than di earns / tner\on 
Ideas o’ten flash across our minds more com- 

} )lete than we could make them after much 
abour La Roche 
Idem—J’I k sune 
I Idem quod— The same as 

. Idem velle et idem nolle ea demum firma 30 
j amicitia est — lo have the same likes and the 
I same dislikes is the sole basis of lasting friend- 
1 sliip Sail 

Idle folks lack no excuses P* 

' Idle people have the least leisure Pr 
Idleness and pride tax with a heavier hand 
than kings and parliaments. Rtn 1 ninkltn 
Idleness in the midst of unattempted tasks is 
always proud P Brook r 
Idleness is an appendix to nobility. Burton. 35 
Idleness is many gathered miseries in one 
name Jean Paul. 

Idleness is only the refuge of weak minds and 
the holiday of fools. /V 
Idleness is the badge of gentry, the bane of 
body and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, 
the step-mother of discipline, the chief, uthor 
of mischief, one of the seven deadly sins, the 
cushion on which the devil chiefly reposes, 
and a great cause not only of melancholy, 
but of many other diseases Bin ton. 

I Idleness is the greatest prodigality in the 
world. Pr 

Idleness is the root of all evil. P* 40 

Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man. 

Amelin. 

Idleness rusts the mind. Pr 
Idolatnr is simply the substitution of an 
“ Eidolon,” phantasm, or imagination of 
good for that which is real and enduring, 
fiom the highest Living Good which gives 
life, to the lowest material good which 
ministers to it. Ruskm 
Idoneus homo—A fit man. 

If a barrel-organ in a slum can but drown 45 
a curse, let no Christian silence it. Prof. 
Drummond. 

If a beard were all, the goat would be winner. 
Dan. Pr. 
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If a book come from the heart, it will contrive 
to reach other hearts ( arlyle 
If a book is worth reading, it is worth buying. 

Kuikin 

If a cause be good, the most violent attack of 
its enemies wiil not injure it so much as an 
injudicious defence of it by its friends. ( ollon 
If a dog has a man to back him, he will kill a 
baboon. W'lt tmd W'isdom ^}om W'tst 1/f.ca 
6 If a donkey bray at you, don’t bray at him. 7 V 
If a God did not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent one. / o I tain 

If a great thing can be done at all, it can be 
done easily , but it is in that kind of ease 
with which a tree blossoms after long years 
of gathered strength I\u\Kin 
If a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand 

If a man be born in a stable, that does not 
make him a horse. Pi 

10 If a man cannot be a Christian in the place . 
where lie is, he cannot be a Ctinstian any¬ 
where. li aid />. t</in 

If a man could bequeath his virtues by will, 
and settle his sense and learning upon his 
heirs as certainly as he can his lands, a 
noble desc ent would then inde'd be a valu¬ 
able privilege. . I non 

If a man deceives me once, shame on him, if 
he deceives me twice, shame on me P* 

If a man do not erect in this age his tomb ere 
he dies, he will live no longer in monument 
than the bell rings and the widow weeps 
MuLh Ido, ^ 2 

If a man empties his purse into his head, no 
man can take it from him. Pm l-fankhn 
15 If a man fear or reveience God, he must hate 
covetousness; and if he fear or reverence 
covetousness, he must hate God Pushkin 
If a man hath too mean an opinion of himself. 
It will render him un- erviceable both to God 
and man loh>t 

If a man have freedom enough to live healthily 
and work at his craft, he has enough, and 
so much all can easily obtain. Uo< (nr 
If a man have not a f^riend, he may quit the 
stage. Jhit Oh 

If a man is not virtuous, he becomes vicious. 

Po ft 

20 If a man knows the right w’ay, he need not 
trouble himself about wrong paths. 1 tism, 

If a man makes himself a worm, he must not 
complain when tiodden on. Kant 
If a man makes me keep my distance, the 
comfort is he keeps his own at the same 
time. 

If a man once fall, all will tread on him /V 
If a man read little, he had need of much cun¬ 
ning to seem to know that he doth not ok 
25 If a man speaks or acts witli a pure thought, 
happiness follows him like a shadow that 
never leaves him luiddha 
If a man wishes to become rich, he must appear 
rich. Coldsmith 

If a man with the material of enjoyment around 
him and virtually within his reach walks 
God’s earth wilfully and obstinately with a 
gloomy spirit, . . . making misery his wor¬ 
ship, we feel assured he is contravening his 
Maker’s design in endowing him with life. 
W, R. Grtf, 


^ If a man would be alone, let him look at the 

stars P met son 

If a man wound you with injuries, meet him 
with patience, hasty words rankle the 
wouna, soft language dresses it, forgiveness 
cuies it, and oblivion takes away the scar. 

J Heaumont. 

If a man write a book, let him set down only 30 
what he knows. I have guesses enough of 
my own (.oiikc 

If a man s gaun doun the brae, ilka ane gi'es 
him a jundie (fiii^h) Si Pt 

If a noble soul is rendered tenfold beautlfuller 
by victory and prosperity, an ignoble one 
is rendered tenfold and a hundredfold uglier, 
pitifuller. Lntl\le 

If a people will not believe, it must obey. 

'I ocqutru tit 

If a pig could give his mind to anything, he 
wouldn't be a pig Ihikens 

If a word be worth one shekel, silence is worth 35 
two. Kai'i'j lien Azm 

If ae sheep loiip (j"">p) the dike, a the lave 
(rest) will follow S' Pt 

If aged and life-wcary men have called to 
their neighbours "Think of dying'” we 
younger and life^oving men may well keep 
encouraging and reminding one another 
with the cheerful words "Think of wan¬ 
dering ' ” Urcthe 

If all be well within, . the impertinent cen¬ 
sures of busy, envious men will make no veiy 
deep impression ioon.i^.t Ktmp.i 

If all dogs on tins earth should bark, / 

It will not matter if you do not hark. 
s«n 

If all the misfortunes of mankind were castM 
into a public stock in order to be equally 
distiibutecl among the species, those who 
now think themselves the most unhappy 
would prefer the share they have already 
to that which would fall to them by such 
a division, n rtatr^i 

If all the world were falcons, what of that ? / 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, / But 
he not less the eagle. J mtnson 

If all the year were playing holidays, / To sport 
would be as tedious as to work i Hen. /r„ 

If all were rich, gold would be penniless. 

pui/t V 

If an ass goes a-travelling, he’ll not come 
I home a horse. Pt 

If an ass kicks me, shall I strike him again ? 45 

Soctafes 

If an ass looks in, you cannot expect an apostle 
to look out i u htt nl't 

1 If an idiot were to tell you the same story 
I every day for a year, you would end by 
I believing him. Pu'm. 

I If any false .step be made in the more momen- 
1 tons concerns of life the whole scheme of 
I ambitious designs is broken ddison. 

If any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth. .S / Peter. 

If any mae will come after me, let him deny 50 
himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me. /eius. 

If any one tells you that a man has changed 
his character, don’t believe it. MakotHtt, 
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If any spealc ill of thee, fly home to thy own 
conscience and examine thy heart If thou 
art ^ loirection, if not 

pinlty, it IS a fair instruction, J/tf- 

bt>t 

If any wn iIJ ;ioi woik, neither should he eat 

S7 P.i • 

If blushiiiiV makes lujly people so beantral, 
oug-ht It not to make the beautiful still moie 
beautiiiilr / \ n 

If ( oals do not burn, they b!ci(keii. P> 

6 Ii chceifuluess knocks tor .idnnssion, we should 
open our heaits wide tv> receive it, for it 
nevei comes mojip.ii timely bsinopnutaut > 

If child’‘en grekV up orcoiding to early indica¬ 
tions, we should iuive nothing but geniuses 

If cut (ai tli( betoken intellect and 

talent, so does the colour betoken temper 
and heal t < i>/i t 

If destiuctive cn*-'ci m is muiiious m anything, 
it IS in inatteis of icligion, for here every¬ 
thing depends upon faith, to which we 
cannot return when we have once lost it. 
G.'tth 

If each one does lus duty as an invhvidual, 
and if each one woiks nghtly m Ins own 
vocation, it will be well with the whole. 
Gi>, i , 

10 If evei a fool’s .idvice is good, a prudent man 
must carri, ii out 7 . \ > n 

If every fool wo'e a crown, wo should all be 
kings W ,IP> P> 

If eveiybody k’,ew what one says of the other, 
theie would not be four friends left in the 
woilcl Pa^ra' 

If evil be said of thee, and if it be tiue, correct 
thyself if it be a he, laugh at it. /,/ <- 
ietu^ 

If fame is only to come after death, I am m no 
liuny foi it Uu’ttd ' 

15 If folly weie a pam, there would be crying m 
every house. S/ /V 

If fortune favour you, be not elated, if she 
frown, do not despond, 'niu^ 

If fortune give thee less than she has done. 
Then make le-;.'. fire, and walk more in the 
sun S'rA’ PniLet 

If fortune would make a man estimable, she 
gives him virtues; if she would liave him 
esteemed, she gives him success Jou''e>i 

If frequent failure convince you of that medio¬ 
crity of nature which is incompatible with 
great actions, submit wisely and cheerfully 
to youi lot S Vii/it V Smith 
80 If friendship is to lob me of my eyes, if it is 
to darken the day, I will have none of it 
I noycan 

If fun is good, truth is still better, and love 
most of all Jhai. k> nry 

If happiness ha’e not her seat / And centre in 
the 01 east, / We may be wise, or rich, or 
great, / But never can be blest 

If heraldry were guided by reason, a plough in 
a field aralde would be the most noble and 
ancient at ms. ( oivley 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice / Which 
IS the better man, the greater throw / May 
turn by fortune from the weaker hand; / So 
is Alcides beaten by his page. Mer. o/ 
yen,, 11 . 1 . 


If honour calls, where’er she points the 86 
w.iy. The sous of honour follow and obey. 

If I am anything, which I much doubt, I made 
mystlfsomeielyby labour. St> haac Vea'ton 
If I am master and you are mastci, who shall 
diivc the asses ■' h.tb P> 

I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 
woi th the winning Ltfmtji !>oa< 

If I am right. Thy grace impart / Still in the 
right to stay , ' If I am wrong, O teach my 
heart to fiiicf the better way 
If I ascend up into heaven. Thou art there , if 30 
I make my bed m hell, behold Thou art 
there, if I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the ntteriiiust parts of the sea, 
even there 'hall Thy hand lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me B.cu 
If I be dear to some one else, / Then I should 
be to myself more dear. 1 1 
If I call bad bad, what do I gam ? But if I call 
g ood bad, Ido a gieatdeal of mischief, i. cUc 
If I can catcli him once upon the hip, / I will 
feed fat the ancient giudge 1 bear ium Mt r 
oj \ in ? 

If I choose to take jest m earnest, no one 
shall put me to shame for doing so , and if I 
choose to caiiy on (/ire n) earnest in jest, I 
shall be always in y'»tiU{imme> lut m Ibt bittben) 

(r >. thi 

If I do lose thee (liff \ I do lose a thing ' That 36 
none but fools would keeii, a bitath thou 
ait, > bervile to all the skyey influenres, / 
That do this habitation, where thon keep St, / 
Hourly inflict A’tas for Meas ,\\\ i 
If I foi my opinion bleed, / Opinion shall be 
surgeon to my hurt i J/t ft i / , u 4 
If I had read as much as other meiv. I would 
have been as ignorant as tlu^y ai e Hobbes 
If I had wit enough to get out of tins wood, 

I have said enough to serve mine own turn. 

M.ii \ 1 . 

If I knew the way of the Lord truly I would 
be only too glad to walk 111 it, if I were led 
into the temple of truth (,v tie* W aintint 
I Ians), I would not, with the help of God 
(/'<, i,ott), go out of it again. (,otihe 
If I lose mine honour, I lose myself. Anf and\0 

If I love thee, what is that to thee? Gocthc 
If I’m designed yon lordlmg’s slave, / By 
Natme’s law designed, / Why was an mde- 
peiideiit wish / E'er plaiitecl in my mind? 

hums. 

If I must die, /1 will encounter darkness as a 
bride / And hug it m my arms. M as for 

J/, .M,11I I 

If I seek an interest of my own detached from 
that of others, I seek an interest which is 
chimerical, and can never have existence. 
jatnes Hat ns. 

If I should say nothing, I should say much 45 
(much being included in my love), though 
my love be such, that if I should say much, 

I should yet say nothing, it being, as Cowley 
says, equally impossible either to conceal or 
to express it. Po<e 

If I wish for a horse-hair for my compass- 
s.ght, I must go to the stable , but the hair- 
bird, with her sharp eyes, goes to the road. 
Ihoreau 
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IF REASONS 


If ill thoughts at any time enter into the mind 
of a good man, he doth not roll them under 
his tongue as a sweet morsel. Alaithtm 
Henry I 

If in the course of oin life we see that done by 
others for which we oin selves at one time 
felt a vocation, and winch we were, with 
much else, compelled to leliaquish, then the 
noble feeling comes in, that only humanity ; 
altogethei is the trno man, and that the in di¬ 
vidual can only rejoice and hi happy wiieii 
he has the heait ( \!ut -) to feel himself in tlie 
whole. (.,oetni . 

If III youth the universe is majestically unveil¬ 
ing. aiivl eveiywhere heaven revealing it¬ 
self on earth, nowhere to the young man 
does this he ivcii on earth so immed'ately 
reveal itself as in the young manlen. L > - 
ivl. 

"If” is the only peacemaker—much virtue in 
"if." As 1 i>u Like j 
5 If it be a bliss to enjoy the good, it is still 
greater happiness to clibceni the Intlei , , 
for in art tiie be-.t only is good eiioagh | 
(/ I the I 

If it be asked, What is the improper expecta¬ 
tion which it IS dinger' us tc indulge, ex- j 
penence wdl quickly answer .li.it it is sum 
expectation as is diet itcd not by reason 
but by desiie an expet t. tion that requires 
the common course of things to be changed, 
and tlie general i ulcs of action to be broken. 
J . KSOK 

If it be aught tow ird the general good, Set 
honour in one eye, and deatli i’ the otlier. 
And I will look on both indilferently, / For, 
let the gods so spt ed me, as I love / The 
name oi honour mure than 1 fear death. 
Jh ( (M , I i 

If it he possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaieably with all men St 

If it is a happiiu’S) tc be nobly descended it is 
not less to have so much merit that nobody 



10 If it IS disgraceful to be beaten, it is only 
shade less disgi aceful to have so much as 
fought. (U’tMi 

If It rains - well! If it shines—well I 7 V. , 

If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere 
well ' It were done quickly . that but 
this blow / Might be the be all and the end 
all heie. Ma. / . i 7, 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break. 

J'l 

If it weie not for lespect to human opinions, 

I would not open iiiy window to see the Bay I 
of Naples for the first time, whilst I would , 
go five hundred leagues to talk with a man 
of genius whom 1 had not seen J/w. ■’<* 

SiiUi ' 

15 If Jack were better, Jill would not be so bad 
/’> 

If ladies be but young and fair, / They have 
the gift to know it. ) t>n / ikt Jt, n 7 

If life, like the olive, is a hitter fruit, then grasp 
both with the press and they will yield the 
sweetest oil. /..i«/’<» ,/ 

If man had a higher idea of himself and his 
destiny, he would neither call his business 
amusement nor amuse himself instead of i 
transacting business. Goethe. 


If man is not kin to God by his spirit, he is 
a base and ignoble cre.itu* e, Bacon. 

If men duly felt the greatness of God, they 20 
would be dumb, and loi very veneration 
unwilling to ii.Aine Him. hottne 
If money be not thy serv.int, it will be thy 
master The covetous man cannot sn jiio- 
perly be in.ule to possess wt.iUh as that it 
may be said to posses . Inni J u . / 

If money go before, all ways do lie open. 

Mcny II uec,n j 

If music be the food of love, play on; / Give 
me excess of it, that suifeiting, / The appe¬ 
tite may sicken, and so die J ive'jtn .\ i^ Lt^ 

1 I 

If iny pel son be crooked, my verses shall be 
straight J.<,t 

If N.ature is one and a living indivis'ble 25 
whole, much more is mankuid, the im.ige 
that ipfleits and creates N.iture, without 
which Nature were not L i> \ie 
If new-got gold is said to burn the pockets 
till It be Cci>t foith into c’l culation, much 
more imy new truth (ai j.t 
If, of all words of tongue and pen, ' The saddest 
.lie, "It mig/it liave been," More sad are 
these we dailj’^ see " It is, but hadn’t ought 
to be ” t>'it tia> I 

If once you find a wom.-in gluttonous, expect 
fiom her veiy little sutui . hei inmd is en¬ 
slaved to the lowest and grossest tempta¬ 
tion 

If one adv.aiices confidently in the direction of 
his di earns, and endeavoiiis to live the life 
which he has imagined, he w.ll meet with 
a success unexpected m common hours. 

Ih u tu 

If one age believes too much, it is hut a n.atu-SO 
ral reaction tint anothei age should believe 
too little t 

If one dooi shuts, another will open. /’; 

If one sees one’s fellow-creature following 
damnable eiioi, by continuing in which the 
devil IS sme to get him at last, are you to 
let him go towards such consummation, or 
are you not rather to use all means to save 
him ? t a> I h 

If one were to think constantly of death, the 
business of life would stand still ns 'r 
If our era is an era of unbelief, why murmur 
at it > Is theie not a better coming—nay, 
come'-’ (a/.j., 'St, .'/ati \ 4 
If people did not flatter one another, there 35 
would be little .society. I aa eu 
If people take no care for the future, they will 
soon have sorrow for tne present. Lhnuse 

If people were constant, it would surprise me 
Foi see, is not everytlrng in the world sub¬ 
ject to change Wny then should our affec¬ 
tions continue t (,o< :>. 

If people would whistle more and argue less, 
tne woild would be much happier and pro¬ 
bably just as wise o< U isJont 

If poverty is the mother of crimes, want of 
sense is the f.ither of them J a Bnntu. 

If poverty makes a man groan, he yawns in 40 
opulence A'-'a/it 

If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I 
would give no man a reason upon compul¬ 
sion. I Hen /l',ii. 4. 
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If Satan ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites; ! If the mountain will not come to Mahomet 
they are the greatest dupes he has. ( oiton Mahomet will go to the mountain. Ma¬ 
li she be not fit for me, / Wliat care I for whom honii t 

she be? G Wither, If the nose of Cleopatra had been a little 

If solid happiness we prize, / Within our breast shorter, it would have changed the history 
this jewel lies, / And they are fools who of the world Pasta! 

roam / The world has nothing to bestow,/ If the paternal cottage still shuts us in, its 
From our own selves our joys must flow, / roof still screens us , and with a father we 
And that dear hut, our home \ C . /A’w have as yet a prophet, priest, and king, and 

If sorrow falls, / Take com'^ort still in deeming an obedience that makes us free. ( ai Ivte. 

there may be / A way to peace on earth by If the pills were pleasant, they would not be 
woes of ours. \tr hd vin A>nold gilded Pt 

6 If speculation tends to a terrific unity, in If the poet have nothing to interpret and 
which all things are absorbed, action tends leveal, it is better that he remain silent, 
directly backwards to diveisity Lwifuft L t i^iUueh 

If that God give, the dell dam na reave(beic.nc) If the poor man cannot always get meat, the 30 
.St Pi rich man cannot always digest it. Jhnrv 

If that thy fame with every toy be posed, / 

'Tis a thill web which poisonous fancies If the profession you have chosen has some 
make , / But the great soldier's honour was unexpected inconveniences, console youiself 

com posed / Ot thicker stuff, which would by reflecting that no pio'ession is without 

endure a shake. I!e>t<c7t them Jannson 

If the Almighty waited six thousand years If the single man plant himself indomitably 
for a man to see what He has made, I may ' on his instincts, and there abide, the huge 
well wait two hundred for others to see what world will come round to him 1' vu > Mm 


I have seen. Ki/i'er, '.tt J\a wmu 
tiause) 

If the ancients left us ideas, to onr credit be it 
spoken, we moclenis are building houses for 
then. - / P Ahott 

10 If the beard were all, the goat might preach 
Dan P}, 

If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into 
the ditch. IJtb Pt 
If the cap fit, wear it. Pt 
If the chaff-cutter had the making of us, we 
should all be straw, I reckon. e IJ ot 

If the counsel be good, no matter who gave 
It. Pr 


If the sun shines on me, what matters the 
moon ? Pt 

If the sky fall, we shall catch larks. I't 
, If the tune don’t suit you, suit yourself to the 35 
I time. ! uth Pt 

\ If the tongue had not been formed for articula- 
I tion, man would still be a beast in the forest. 
h met son 

If the true did not possess an objective value, 
human curiosity would have died out cen¬ 
turies ago AI nan 

If the weather don’t happen to be good for 
my work to-day, it’s good for some other 
man’s, and will come round to me to-morrow 


15 If the deil were dead, folk would do little for 
God’s sake. St Pi. 

If the devil takes a less hateful shape to us 
than to oui fatheis, he is as busy with us 
as he was with them. Ltnoeli. 

If the doctor cuies, the suii sees it, if he kills, 
the earth hides it Sc 

If the East loves infinity, the West delights in . 
boundaiies. A.itntton J 

If the eye were not of a sunny nature {sotmen- 
ha/t), how could it see the sun " If God’s own 
power did not exist within us, how could the 
godlike delight us iwotthe. 

20 If the farmer cannot live who drives the plough, 
how can he hve who drives a fast-trotting 
mare ^ Pt 

If the heart of a man is depressed with carts, / 
The mist is dispelled when a woman appears. 
Gay. 

If the hungry lion (invited to a feast of chirken 
weed) is to feast at all, it cannot be on the 
chickenweed, but only on the chickens. C at- 
lyle. 

If the king is in the palace, nobody looks at 
the walls It is when he is gone, and the 
house IS filled with grooms and gazers, that i 
we turn from the people to find relief in the 
majestic men that are suggested by the 1 
pictures and the architecture. Emerson 

‘ If the Lord tarry, yet wait for Him, ’ for He 
“w!U surely coiueand heal thee. Thomas 
d Kempis. 


Du kens 

If the world were put into one scale and my 
mother into the other, the woild would kick 
the beam L 'id Langtinh 

If the young knew, if the old could, there’s 40 
nothing but would be done /’r. 

If there be / A devil in man, theie is an angel 
too. J ennvson 

If there be light, then there is darkness, if 
cold, heat, if height, depth , if solid, fluid ; 
if hard, soft, if rough, smooth; if calm, tem¬ 
pest , if prosperity, adversity; if life, death. 

PvPias^ot as 

If there be no enemy, no fight, if no fight, no 
victory , if no victory, no crown, ^avanat. 

If there be not a leligious element in the rela¬ 
tions of men, such relations are miserable 
and doomed to ruin Car/yh 

If there were no clouds, we should not enjoy 45 
the sun. J'r 

If theie were no falsehood in the world, there 
would be no doubt, if no doubt, no inquiry ; 
and if no inquiry, no wisdom, no knowledge, 
no genius. Landot, 

If there were no fools, there would be no 
knaves. Pt. 

If there were only one religion in the world, 
it would be haughtily and licentiously des¬ 
potic. hrederak tne Gteat 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, / I rede ye 
tent it / A chiel s amang you talcin’ notes, / 
And faith he’ll prent it. Burns of c apt Grose, 
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If they do these things in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry ? J, awv 

If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. Jei,ui, 

If thou art a master, be sometimes blind; if 
a servant, sometimes deaf. !• ulh t 

If thou art rich, tliou art poor, / For, like an 
ass whose back with ingots bows, / Thou 
bear’st thy heavy iiches but a journey, / 
And death unloads thee. Alca\ for Meas., 

Ill 1. 

5 If thou art wise, thou knowest thine own 
ignorance, and thou ait ignorant, if thou 
knowest not thyself. Lut/u? 

If thou be a severe, sour-complexioned man, 
then here I disallow thee to be a competent 
judge. J^utu 11 a!ton 

If thou be master-gunner, spend not all ' That 
thou canst speak at once, but husband it. 
inOt^e Jh ti‘Ht 

If thou bear the cross cheerfully, it will bear 
thee. 7 homa \ A A. inf>. \ 

If thou canst let others alone in their matters, 
they likewise will not hinder thee in thine. 

Thotntis <i Kt iii/'i\ 

10 If thoii cast away one cross, w.thout doubt 
thou shalt find anothi r, and that perhaps 
moi e heavy. / //.» ' m A # 

If thou deniest to a laborious man and a de¬ 
serving, thou killest a bee , if thou givest to 
other than such, thou preservest a drone. 

Quatlt 9 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 

li.t Ir. 

If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small />’ 

If thou hast fear of those who command 
thee, spare those who obey thee, kaotn 
Ihn lz,ii. 

16 If thou hast nm with the footmen, and they 
have weaned thee, then how canst thou con¬ 
tend with horses ? and if m the land of peace, 
wherein thou trustedst, they wearietf thee, 
then how wilt thou do in the swelling of 
Jordan? Jhf't. 

If thou love learning, thou shalt be learned. 

/\Oi fa/n. 

If thou seest the oppression of the poor, . , 
marvel not at the matter for He that is 
higher than the highest regardeth, and 
there be higher than they. 

If thou sustain injustice, console thyself; the 
true unhappiness is in doing it. DmuKuitti 

If thou wouldst profit by thy reading, read 
humbly, simply, honestly, and not desiring 
to win a character for learning. 1 homos 
d A’lm/'ti 

20 If thou wouldst reap in love, ' First sow in 
holy fear , / So life a winter's morn may 
prove / To a bright endless year. Kto/r. 

If thy estate be good, match near home and 
at leisure, if weak, far off and quickly 
f.ofii liurleigh. 

If thy son can make ten pound his measure, / 
Then all thou addest may be called Ins trea¬ 
sure. Gfofx^ ^ f 

If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches and 
poor men’s cottages prmces’ palaces. Mcr. 
c/^'en., i. 2. 


If truth be with thy friend, be with them both. 

Irrofg^e He*ht.rt 

If vain our toil, we ought to blame the culture, 25 
not the soil Pope 

If virtue keep court within, honour will attend 
without. Pr 

If we are not famous for goodness, we are 
practically infamous Spurt^con 
If we are rich with the riches which we neither 
give nor enjoy, we are rich with the riches 
which are buried in the caverns of the earth. 
Ilitoptulesa 

If we are told a man is religious, we still ask 
what are his morals . but if we hear he has 
honest morals, we seldom think of the other 
question, whether he be religious, hhafics- 
buty 

If we are wise, we may thank ourselves . if we 30 
aie great, we must thank fortune, liulwer 
Lstton 

If we bear what we must bear with mur¬ 
muring and grudging, we do but gall our 
shoulders with the yoke, and render that 
a heavy unprofitable load which might be 
fruitful and glorious. 1 homo), a K> mpu 
If we . . . ; Cannot defend our own doors from 
the dog, / Let us be worried, and our nation 
lose , The name of hatchness and policy. 
Htn 1', i 2 

If we cannot help committing errors, we must 
build none (roi tne 

If we cannot live so as to be happy, let us 
at least live so as to deserve happmess. 
J’u/iie 

If we cast off one burden, we are immediately 35 
pursued and oppressed by another. 7 homeu 
rt htt/tpts 

If we clear the metaphy.sical element out of 
modem liteiature, we shall find its bulk 
amazingly diminished, and the claims of 
the remaining writers, or of those whom 
we have thinned by this abstraction of their 
straw-stuffing, much more easily adjusted. 

A 

If we could have a little patience, we should 
escape much mortification Tune takes away 
as much as It gives Mmc tie Sn'gnf 
U we could read the secret history of our 
enemies, we should find ui each man’s life 
sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all 
hostility. LongJcllo^iK 

If we do not find happiness in the present 
moment, in what shall we find it? Goid- 
smith. 

If we do not now reckon a great man literally 
divine. It IS that our notions of the divine are 
ever rismg higher . not altogether that our 
reverence for the divme, as manifested m our 
like, is getting lower. Latlylc. 

If we do well here, we shall do well there, 
j / Edw «. 

, If we engage into a large acquaintance 
' and various familiarities, we set open our 
gates to the invaders of most of our time. 

( oudev 

■ If we examine our thoughts, we shall find them 
. always occupied with the past and the future, 
j Poslo/. 

' If we fail to conquer .smaller difficulties, what 
I will become of us when assaulted by greater 7 

I IkomostiEropti 
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If we hope f('r vvh.it we aie not likeiy to 
possess, we act and tlmik in vain, and make 
life a g^ieatei arcam and shadow than it 
really IS Aitii s.>n 

If we live truly, we shall see truly. Fttwf 
If we love those we lose, can we altog^ether 
lose those we love ? 1 htitkijoy 

If we reflect on the number of men we have 
seen and know, and consider how little we 
have been to them and they to us, what 
must our feehnjj;s be * (.me -tvi>d um an 
MiiHu) We meet with the man of gfemus 
without conversinj? with him, 
with the scholar without learning: from him, 
with the travellci without g:aimng: informa¬ 
tion from him, the amiable man without 
making: ourselves agreeable to him And , 
this, alas ! happens not merely with passing: 
acquaintances , society and families conduct 1 
themselves .similaily towards their dearest ' 
membcis, cities towaids their woithicst 1 
citizens, peoples towa.<ls their most cx- 1 
ccllent piinces, and nat'ons towaids then i 
most eminent men 

5 If we saw all the thini>:-> that reallj'- *^uno'ind ■ 
us, we should be imprisoned and unable to i 
move y nic> uvt 

If vt'e should all bring: our misfortunes into one ■ 
place, most of us would be glad to take oui 
own home apain i athcr than take a propor- 
tior out of the common stock 
If we shut Natuie out at tlie door, she will 
come 111 at the window. .S// A' L'Lst>afi\i 
If we sit down sullen and inactive, in expecta¬ 
tion that God should do all, we shall find 
ourselves miserably deceived A o-^f) r 
If we will disbelieve eveiythmg: because we 
cannot ceitainly know all things, we shall j 
do much as wisely as he who would not use ' 
Ins kgs, but sit ‘till and pciish because he 
had no wings. 2 . a U 

10 If we wish to do good to men, we must pity 
and not despise them \niitt 
If we would amend the woild, we should mend ' 
ourselves and teai h our cluldren what they 
should be. U m I'mn 

If we would endeavour like brave men to 
stand ill the battle, surely we should feel 
the assistance from Heaven Ik, mas a 
Ki mpis. 

If we would have a genuine torment, let us 
wish for too much time i.oclht 
If we w’ould put ourselves lu the place of other 
people, the jealousy and dislike which we 
often feel towaids them would depart, and 
if we put otheis in oui place, our pride 
and sefl-coiiceit would very much decrease, 
f the. 

15 If what happens does not make ns richei, we 
must bid It welcome if it make us wiser. 
Johnson. 

It “wise memory” is ever to (irevail, there is 
need of much “wise oblivion first. L attyle 
If within the sophisticated man there is not an 
unsophisticated one, then he is but one of 
the cfevil’s angels. / ho>ran 
If women were humbler, men would be 
honester / anhrtn^h 

If wrong our hearts, our heads are right in 
vain 1 'oun^ 

iO If ye believe a' ye hear, ye may eat a’ ye see. 


If ye gi’e a woman a’ her will, / Guid faith, 
she’ll soon o’ergang ye. Fu ns 
If you agree to carry the calf, they’ll make 
you cany the cow /'/ 

If you antu ipate your inheritance, you can at 
last inherit nothing. Johnson 
If 3'ou aie idle, be not solitary, if you aie 
solitary, be not idle Johnson 
If you cannot bite, never show your teetii. 25 

If you cannot drive the engine, you can clear 
the road. 1'). 

If you cannot have the best, make the best of 
what you have. /'). 

If you cannot make a man think as you do, 
make him do as you think Anu >. Pr 
If you can’t get a loaf, don’t throw away a 
cake J'> 

If you can’t heal the wound, don't tear it open. 30 

IKn. Pt. 

If you can’t pay for a thing, don’t buy it If 
you can’t get paid for it, don't sell it So 
you will have calm days, diowsy nights, and 
all the good business you have now, and 
none of the bad Rusk '« 

If yon comm.uid wisely, you’ll be obeyed cheer- 
lully. /’> 

If you ciiticise a fine genius, the odds are that 
you aic out of youi leckoning, and instead 
of the poet, aie censuring your own carica¬ 
ture of him. / ni( > son 

If you desii e faith, then you’ve faith enough. 

If you desire to enjoy my light, you must sup- 35 
ply oil to my l.unp. P> 

If you dinna see the bottom, don’t wade (/ 
lion l vciilun., if juu < .m’t t join Si: P> 

If you di-ssemble sometimes your knowledge 
of that you are thought to know, you shall 
he thought, another time, to know that you 
know not. A'/ti on 

If you do anything for the sake of the world, 
it will take gooif care that you shall not do 
it a second time, (an the 
If you do not err, you do not attain to under¬ 
standing. i.o> tht 

If you do not wish a man to do a thing, you 40 
had better get liim to talk about it, foi the 
more men talk, the m^re likely they are to 
do nothing else. ( atlylc 
If you don’t do better to-day, you’ll do worse 
to-moiiow Pt 

If you don’t touch the rope, you won’t ring the 
bell ]'f 

If you eat, eat a portion ; do not eat all IVtt 
and // isdomJ/oni It ist AJma 
If you have a good seat, keep it. Pr. 

If you have a special weakness, do not expose 46 
it by attempting to do things which will 
bring it out 2>pn^mon 

If you have built castles in the air, your work 
need not be lost, that is where they should 
be. Now put the foundations under them. 

7 hort a u 

If yon have lived one day, you have seen all. 

Monta.gne 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

Jul Ctf-i., Ill 2 

If you have time, don’t wait for time. Bin. 

j^rankitn. 
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If you know how to spend less than you gfet, 
you have the philosopher's stone. Ben 
Franklin 

If you he upon roses when young, you will lie 
upon thorns when old I'r 
If you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear 
as many heal se-hke airs as carols Baum 
If you live among men, the heart must either 
break or turn to brass, i ham fort 
b If you make a law against dancing-masters 
imitating Hie fine gentleman, you should 
with as much re.ison enact, that no fine 
gentleman shall mutate the dancuig-mastei. 

If you pity rogues, you aie no great friend of 
honest men I'l 

If you ])ull one pig by the tail, all the rest will 
squeak Fut I'f 

If you put a chain .n round the neck of a slave, 
the other end histcns itsell around your 
own J'f 

If you raise one ghost, you will have the 
cimrchyard m motion J'r 
10 If yon read the Bible with a predetermination to 
pick out every text you approve of, on these 
terms you will find it ti.hrely intellq>ible and 
wholly dehglitiul, but if you icad it with a 
re.il purpose of tiymg to iindei stand it, and 
obey, and so read it all tlirough steadily, 
you will find it, out and out, the crabbedest 
ami most difficult book you ever tried 
Ku\k ’« 

If yon resolve to do right, you will soon do 
wisely, but resolve only to do wisely, and 
you will never do right. Kaikn. 

If you run after two hares, you will catch 
neither J'l 

If you say nothing, nobody will repeat it 

If you seek warmth ©‘‘affection from a similar 
motive to th.'it fiom which c,its and dogs and 
slothful jiprsons hug the fa e, you are on the 
downwaid road I>u>ieau 
15 If you .sell the cow, you sell her milk too. r> 
If you sit down a mere philosopher, you will 
rise almost an atheist. Aium 
If you tell me all you see, you’ll tell what will 
make you feel shame, f/.n / /'» 

If you throw all yoiii money into the sea, yet 
count it before you let it go. ( K' i MiyiHf; 

If you tiust befoie you try,, You may repent 
before you die /’/ 

20 If you want a pretence to whip a dog, say 
that lie ate the iryiiiy-pan 
If you want learning, you must work for it. 

J 6. Holland. 

If you want to gain a reputation for eccen 
tricity and to be iiinversally dreaded, bln 
out the plain truth on all occasions, Auo 
If you want to know a man, make a solitary 
journey with him I'r 

If you want work done, go to the man who is 
already fully occupied. /’/ 

25 If you were as eager to discover good as evil, 
and had the same delight iii spreading the 
report of it, if good examples were made 
public as the bad ones always are, do you 
not think that the good would weigh down 
the balance ? But gratitude speaks so low, 
and mdignatioii so loudly, that you cannot 
hear but the last. Mat monUL 


If you wish a wise answer, you ipust put a 
rational question. Uoethe 
If you wish to astonish the whole arorld, tell 
the simple truth. Uahcl 
If you would be a smitli, begin with bxowmy 
tne fire I'> 

If you would be pungent, be brief, for it is 
with words as with sunheaiiKs, the more 
they are condensed the deeper they buia. 
Saxe 

If you would be well served, you must serve 3(J 
yourself J'r. 

If \ oil wouh! cease to dislike a man, try to get 
iieai er his heart / )/ Fame 
If yon would create something, you must be 
something (, t th 

If you would ensure a peaceful old age, he 
caief.il of the acts of each day of yom yo^tn , 
for with youth the deeds thereof are not to 
be lelt behind, .satn Ihsiaen 
If you would eschew pain, eschew pleasure. 

/ ne Ljnn \ 

If you would have a faithful servant and one 35 
you like, serve yourself Ben J ran‘ iin 
If you would have it well done, you must do it 
yourself, you must not leave it to other> 

If you would know and not be known, live in a 
city. (. /.',>« 

If you would learn to write, it is the street 
you must learii it in J n,em>n 
If you would love mankind, you should not 
expect too much fiom them Ilelii.tins 
If you would make Fortune your friend , when 10 
people say money is to be got here and 
money is to be got there, take no notice , 
mind your own business, stay where you 
aie, and seeme all you can get. without 
stirring i,o astn tk 

If you would rule the world quietly, you must 
keep It amused Anon. 

If you would slip into a round hole, you must 
make a ball of yourself. / Lot 

If you would succeed, you must not be too 
good. It. I't 

If you would understand an author, you must 
understand his age hottne 
If you would work any man, know his nature 45 
and fashions, and so lead him. Baton 
If your mind and its affections be pure, and 
sinceie, and moderate, nothing snail have 
the power to enslave you. J nomas,t Kempis. 

If your wife is short, stoop to her. I'r 
Igiiavis semper feriae sunt—To tlie indoLiit 
«. \ cry day is a 1u>1k1.i\ I't. 

Ignavissimus quisque, et, iit res docuit, in 

f iericuio non ausurus, nimio verbis et lingua 
erox—D^c^y rcircant, who, .vs txperiemc has 
proveti, will fly in the hour of danqer, is the 
most boastful in Ins words and langiuigc afler- 
svards. I a. it. 

Ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent~50 
1 hey (the bees) di ivv from their hives the domes, 
a l.i/y pack Hirg-. 

Ignem gladio scrutare modo—Only stir the fire 
w itli a sw’ord * Hot 

Ignem ne gladio fodito— Do not stir the fire with 
a sw'ord. /V. 

Ignis auruin probat, miseria fortes viros—Fire 
tests gold; sidversity strong men. Sen 
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Igrnis fatuus—-A deceiving light; a “ Will-o’-the- 

wisp ” 

Ignis sacer—** St. Anthony's fire ” Phny 
Ignobile vulgTis—The base-born multitude 
Ignoramus — An ignorant person {lit. we are 
Ignorant) 

6 Ignorance is a heavy burden. Gael Pr. 

Ignorance is a prolonged infancy, only de¬ 
prived of its charm. 1 V Iiimj/ler$. 

Ignorance is bold, and knowledge reserved. 

1 hticv tildes 

Ignorance is the curse of God, knowledge the 
wing wherewith we fly to heaven 2 lien 
Pi., IV 7 

Ignorance is the dominion of absurdity. 

hioudt. 

10 Ignorance is the mother of devotion Jeremy 
'1 ay lot 

Ignorance is the mother of impudence. Pr 
Ignorance is the night of the mind, but a night 
without moon or star, i onju. ms 
Ignorance is the primary source of all misery 
and vice. C oustn. 

Ignorance is preferable to error J. fferson 
16 Ignorance never settles a question D i- 
raelt. 

Ignorance shuts its eyes and believes it is 
right. Punch 

Ignorant of guilt, I fear not shame. Dryden. 
Ignorantia facti excusat—Ignor.incc of the fact 
excuses L. 

Ignorantia legis excusat neminem—Ignorance 
of the law excuses noliody L. 

SO Ignoratio elenchi — Ignoring of the point at 
issue 

Ignoratione rerum bonarum et malarum, 
maxime hominum vita vexatur—'I hrough 
ignor-ance of the distinction between good and 
bad, the life of men is greatly h.ira.ssed. Lie. 
Ignorent populi, si non in raorte probaris, / 
An scires adversa pati—The world would not 
know, if you did not prove by your dtath, tb.m 
you knew how to bear up against adveise cir¬ 
cumstances. L ucan, of Pompey. 

Ignoscas aliis multa, nil tibi—You should par¬ 
don many things in others, iiolhitig in yourself 
Auion 

Ignoti nulla ciiptdo—There is no desire for what 
IS unknown. Pr. 

85lgnotis errare locis, ignota videre / Flumina 
gaudebat, studio minueute laborem—lfe de¬ 
lighted to w.ander over unknown legions, to visit 
unknown rivers, the interest lessening the fatigue. 
Ovid. 

Ignotum argenti pondus et auri~An untold 
mass of silver and gold / 'trp 
Ignotum per ignotius —The unknown by the 
still more unknown. 

Ihr Kinder, lemet jetzt genug, / Ihr lemt 
nichts mehr in alien Zeiten- Ye children, 
learn enough nmu, nothing more will you be 
able to learn ere long. Pfejfel 
Ihr sagt es sei nichts als Gluck / Zu slegcn 
ohne die Tacktick / Doch besser ohne Tack- 
tick siegen / Als mit derselben unterliegen 
—You s.ay It is nothing but luck to gain a vic¬ 
tory without tactics, yet it is better to conquer 
without them, than therewith to be beaten. 
Tyrolese Pr. 


Ihr sucht die Menschen zu benennen, and 80 
glaubt am Namen sie zu kennen / Wer 
tiefer sieht, gesteht sich frei, / Es ist das 
Anonymes dabei—Ye seek to name men, and 
think that ye know them by name ; he who sees 
detficr will fiedy confess there is something m 
them which theie is no name foi. (roi the. 

II a invente riiistoire—He h.is invented history. 

Mnu. du Pijfand, 0/ Voltane. 

II a la mer a botre—lie has the sea to drink up, 

/ r,, has uiidcriakcii an impossible task. Pi. 

Pr 

II a la tete prfes du bonnet- He is of a passionate 
temper (/// h.as his head near his cap). Pr Pr 
II a le diable au coips—The deuce {Jit. the 
de\d)isinhim Pt Pr 

II a le verbe haut— H e assumes a high tone ; he 86 
lias a loud voice. P>. Pi 
II a le vin mauvais—He is quarrelsome over his 
wine. I r Pr 

II a les yeux a fleur de tete—He has prominent 
eyes J r Pr. 

II a mange son pain blanc le premier—He has 
eaten the best first Jr J'r. 

II a plus que personne I’esprit que tout le 
moiide a--He lias mote th.ui any other the 
imiid which evety one has. J\lonttM/uteu, 

11 a travaille pour le roi de Prusse —He has 40 
worked for tlie King of Prussia, i.t., laboured 
m vain. Pi. J*r. 

II a vu le loup—He has seen the world. Pt. Pr. 

II aboye a tout le monde—He barks at every¬ 
body Pt Pr. 

II arrive comme Mars en Carfeme—He arrives 
opportunely (/// like M.irLh in J.,ent) Fr. Pr 
II attend, que les alouettes lui tombent toutes 
roties—He expects buks to lain down all ready 
roasted Jlans Suchs. 

II buon mcrcato vuota la borsa—Great bargains 45 
empty the purse. It Pr. 

II buono e buono, ma il megUo vince—Good is 
good, but better surpasses it It. Pr. 

Il can battnto dal bastone ha paura dell 
ombra -'I'lie dog that has been beaten with a 
stick is afraitl of its sh.adow It. Pr. 

Il castigo puo differirsi ma non si toglie— 
Pumsbinent may l>c taniy, but it is sure to over¬ 
take the guilty. It. I r. 

Il conduit bien sa barque—He manages his 
affairs well. J't Pr. 

Il connait I’univers et ne se connait pas—He 60 

kiiow's everything and does not know himself. 

La I ont 

Il coute peu a amasser beaucoup de richesse, 
et beaucoup a en amasser peu—It costs little 
trouble to am.ass a great deal of wealth, but 
great laliour to amass .1 little. /'V Pr. 

Il diavolo tenta tiitti, ma I’ozioso tenta il 
diavolo- lilt devil tempts all, but the idle man 
tempts the devil. It. Pr. 

11 donne des entrailles a tous les mots—He 
gives p.ulios to all his words. Joubert, of 
Rousseau, 

Il en est d’un homme qui aime, comme d’un 
moineau, pris a la glu; plus il se debat, plus 
il s’embarrasse—It is with a man in love, as 
with a s|).irrow caught in bird-lime , the more he 
struggles, the more he is entangled. Ft. Pt. 

Il en fait ses choux gras—He feathers his nest 66 
with it. F'r. Pr. 
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11 est ais4 d'ajouter aux inventions des autres j 

—It IS easy to add to the inventions of others, 
Fr. Fr. ! 

II est aif6 d’aller a pied, quand on tient son j 
cheval par la bride— It is e.isy to go afoot when ' 
one leads one’s horse hy tlic hi idle Pf. Fr 

II est aux anges— He is supremely happy {Jit 
with tlie angels). 

II est avis a vieille vache qu’elle ne fut oneques 
veau— The old tow persuades herself that she ' 
never was a calf. Pt. Fr, 

5 II est bien aise a ceiix qui se portent bien de 
donner des avis aux malades -It is very easy 
for those who are well to gi\e adviec to the sick 
P'r Fr. 

II est bien difficile de garder un tresor dont 
tons les hommes out la clef It i. verydiflicnlt 
to guard a treasure of whu h all men have the 
key Pi. Fr. 

II est bien fou qui s’oublie— He is a great fool 
who forgets himself Pr Ft 

II est bon d’etre ferme par temperament et 
flexible par reflexion— It is good to he fntn h^ 
temperament and phahle hy leflcxion. rumnn- 
arf^itrs 

II est bon d’etre habile, mais non pas de le 
paraitre— It is good to he <.leve , but not t.> 
show It. Pi Fr 

1011 est coinme I’oiseau sur la branche— He is 
tinsel lied or wavering {lit like a hnd on a 
branch) / r. Fr. 

II est pen de distance de la roche Tarpeienne 
au Capitole— It is but a short way from the 
Tarpeian io» k to the CapUol Mtiaheau. 

11 est plus atse d'etre sage pour les autres que 
pour SOl-meme - It is casur to be w isc for others | 
than for ourselves. La Koihr. 

n est plus honteux de se defier de ses amis que 
d’en etre trompd -It is more disgraieful to sus¬ 
pect our fiiends than to be deceived by them 
La Koi/it 

II est souvent plus court et plus utile de cadrer 
aux autres^ que de fatre que les autres , 
s'adjustent a nous— It is often more e.asy and ' 
more (onvcnient to eonform to others tliari to' 
make others eonfotin to us Lit llruvrre. 

16II est temps d’etre sage quand on a la barbe au 
menton *It ts timv to lie w'lse when >ou have a 
beard on your thin. hr. Fr 

II est tout preche qui n’a cure de bien faire— 
He IS past preaching to who does not eare to do 
well. P>. Fr. 

II est trop difficile de penser noblement, quand 
on ne pense que pour vivre— It is too diiTuuIt 
to think nobly when one thinks only to get 
a livelihood Rousseau. 

II faisoit de necessite vertu—He made a virtue 
of nicessity Rahthits 

II fallait un calculateur, ce fut un dansenr qui 
I’obtint— A financier was wanted, a dancing- 
master got the post Heaumaichats, 

8011 faut attendee le boiteux— We must wait for 
the lame. Pr. Fr. 

II faut avaler bien de la fumee aux lampes 
avant que de devenir bon orateur— A man 
must sw.allow a great deal of latnp-snioke before 
he can be a good orator. P'r Fr 

II faut avoir piti^ des morts—One must have 
pity on the dead. Kn tor // ugo, 

II faut avoir une ame— It is indispensable <hat 
we should a soul. Tolstoi. 


II faut de plus grandes vertus pour soutenir 
la bonne fortune que la mauvaise—It requires 
greater moral strength to bear good fortune than 
bad La RiKhe 

II faut en affrontant I'orage / Penser, vivre et 85 
mourir en roi—I must ni face of the storm think, 
live, and die as a king. PrederuK the (treat. 

II faut hurler avec les loups—You must howl 
if you are among wolves Pr Fr 
II faut laver son linge sale en famille One’s 
filthy linen should be wtiblicd at home Fr. 
P*r. 

II faut payer de sa vie—One must pay with his 
life Pr. I'r 

II faut perdre un veron pour pecher im saumon 
We must lose a minnow to catch a salmon. Pr. 
Fr. 

II faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou ferm4e—80 
A dooi must cither be open or shut. Brueys et 
Falaprai. 

II faut savoir s’ennuyer—One must accustom 
one s self to l>e Imitd Lady Blooin/ield 
II faut sortir de la vie amsi que d'un banquet, / 
Remerciant son hote, et faisant son paquet 
—One must quit life as one does a b.inquet, 
thanking the host and packing up one's belong- 
invs / oltatn 

II fuoco non s’estmgue con fuoco—lire is not 
extinguished l>y fire Jt Fr 
II fut historien pour rester orateur—He turned 
historian that he might still yilay the oiator 
II me faut du nouveau, n'en fut-il point au35 
nionde—I must h.ive something new, e\cn were 
theic none in the world La Pontaine 
11 meglio e I’lnimico del bene— Belter is an enemy 
to well It Ft. 

II meurt connu de tons et ne se connait pas— 
He dies known b> all and does nor know him¬ 
self. 1 anguelin des Viutaux 
II mondo e di chi ha pazieura—The world is his 
who has patience. Jt Ft. 

11 mondo e fatto a scale ; ' Chi le scende, e chi 
le sale—1 he woild is like a staircase, some 
are going up and some going dow n J: Fr 
II mondo sta con tre cose: fare, disfare, e dare.10 
ad intendere—1 he world gets along with tliree 
things' doing, undoing, and pretending It. Fr. 

II inonta sur ses grands chevaux—He mounted 
his high hoisc } t Pr 

II nage entre deux eaux -He keeps fiur wub 
both parties {lit. swims between two w’aters). 
hr. Fr 

II na ni bouche ni ^peron—He has neither wit 
nor go in him {ht. he has neither mouth nor 
spur) P'r. 

II n a pas invents la poudre-He was not the 
inventor of gunpowder Pr Fr. 

II n a pas I’air, mais la chanson—lie has not 46 
the tune, but the song. Pr. Pr. 

II n appartient qu’aux grands hommes, d'avoir 
de grands d^fauts li i‘- oi ly gre.it men who 
c.in affoid to have gieat difects. J.a Roche. 
n n’attache pas ses chiens avec des saucisses 
— He does not chain his dogs together with 
sausages Fr. Ft. 

II n’avait pas precis^ment des vices, mais il 
dtait rouge d’une vermine de petits defauts, 
dont on ne pouvait I’epurer — He had not 
vices exactly, but he was the prey to a swarm 
of small faults of which there was no ridding 
him. Pr* 
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II n’est d’heureux que qui croit I’fitre —Only hr 
IS happy who thinks he is, h > Ft 
II n’est org'ueil que de paiivie emichi —There 
IS no pride like tliat ol a juior man who has 
become rich Fi.P}. 

II n’est pas d’homme necessaire— Tlieie is no 
man but can be tlispenseJ w’lih Jr I't 
II ii'est pas echapp^ qai trahie son hen He i> 

null., qj. i A b » sull di ips lii^ I li tins J'> 

5 II n’est lien d’liiutile aux p^i .onnes de stn^ 

’1 licrc IS iiollniig ii'.cless to people ol btnsc i.a 
I'oniiiiHL 

II n est sauce qtie d’appetil—Hunger is the be-.t 
s.ui( e 1 ) l't\ 

II ne f.ut lien, et nuit a qui vent faire - He pu)- 

diu es n ithin,;, and hindt rs thosL vihowoiild J t 

II ne f.uit i.'im iis se moque*'' des uiiserables, / 
Car qiii pent s’assurer d'etre toujours lieu- 
reux'■—W. imi t ^^^<r 1 ni'^h nt the miscralile, 
foi who can be stue of being alvva> •• liapjiy ’ La 
fonia ne 

II ne faut pas nous facher des choses passees 
—We should not tmuhlc ourschc-. (,S<. lash) 
about tiling-, th it aic jta.t Aa/isc'<7/ 

1011 ne iaut pas parler latin devant les Cor- 
delieis—It tlocMt t do to t lUv Latin bcloie the 
(jrey hriar-. / f l'> 

II ne f.iut pas voler zivant que d’avoir des ailes 
—One nuist not llj bcfoic be develop-, wings 
In /b 

II ne faut point parler corde dans la famille 
dun petldti — .-1 spe ik ol a rope in tin 

famil> ol one who has been h ingcd in. I'f 
line salt pins de quel bois faire fl^che—Hci. 
put to 111 . Il.t shift {/it knows of no wood tu 
make hi. allow) I'l.Pi 
II ne salt sur quel pied danser —He know-, not on 
which fool to (lain e (/ e he is at his wit . emd) 

16II n’y a de nouveau que ce qui a vietlli— There 
IS nothing new but what lias liteome antiquated 

Fi Ft. 

II n'y a de nouveau que ce qui est oublie 
There* is nothing new but what is foigotlen 
MiUle Fntitu 

II n’y a de sots si incommodes que ceux qui 
out de I’espnt Plu rt are no fools so unsuffer 
able as those who have wit La Koihe 
II n’y a pas a dire- 1 here is no use sajing any¬ 
thing , the tiling i-. setth cl In Fr. 

II n’y a pas de cheval si bon qu’il ne bronche 
pas— There i. no hoi sc so sure-footed as never 
to trip In Ft 

20II n’y a pas de grens plus affaires que ceux qui 
n’ont rien a faire Ihere aie no people so liusy 
as those who have nothing to do In Ft. 

II n'y a pas de petit eniiemi Fhoie is n<i such 
thing a. an insignifu ant enemy It Ft 
II n’y a peut-etre point de veritc qui ne soit a 
quelque esprit faux inatiere d'eiieur—'Iheic 
is, perhaps, no truth tlial i-> not to some false 
minds mailer of < rror / \iU 7 ienar<tite\ 

II n’y a plus de Pyrenees- Tliere are no longer 
any Pyrenees Loua XU' , on the th/'attureof 
the Fuke of Anjou ftoin Fans /or Spam 
II n’y a point au monde un si penible metier 
(^ue cel'll de se faire un grand noni. La vie 
s acheve que Ton a a peine ebauclie son 
onvrage--There is not a inoie laborious under 
taking in the wot Id than that of earning a gre*at 
name , life comes to a close hefoie one has well 
schemed out one’s course. La Bruyire. I 


! II n’y a point de chemin trop long a qui niarche 26 
lenteinent et sans se presser, il n’y a point 
I d’avantages trop eloignes a qui s’y piepare 
I par la patience No road i, too long foi him 
j who advances slowly and does not huiiy, and no 
.lit iinme-nt is he>oml his lea. li who eipiip. Inni- 
I self with jiatienco to at hieve* it / a Fruyi ti 

Il n’y a point de plus ciuelle tyrannic que celle 
! que i’on exerce a ro’nbit* dt > lots et avet h s 

I coulenrs de la justice Theie is no (nuller 
I tyranny than tint vilmh is pcipetiatod under 
I the sliitld of 1 iw and in the ii ime* of justice 

I I^Ionti stjuu u 

I II n’y a que la vtVite qni hlesse It is only the 
I tiiitli th ir ofiend. (,//■ wound.) In. Ft. 

Il n’y a que le matin en toutes choses— There 
IS onl> the mounng in all tilings. In Ft. 

Il n’y a que le premier pas qui coute—It is 

onl> the fust stej) w liu h i o.ts It Ft 

Il n’y a que les honteux qui perdent—It is only 30 
the hashful who lose* It Fi. 

Il n’y a que les morts qui ne reviennent pas 
— It 1 onl) the dead who do not leltun. 
Bant, 

Il n’y a nen de si puis'-ant qn’une repuhliqne 
oil Ton obseive les lois, non pas pai ciauite, 
non pas pai raison, mais pai passion— '1 In re 
! IS no (ommonwcaltli‘o jioweilul .IS otii in which 
th< law .in obsiiiid not from i prim ipb of 
fe i’ or r< .i^on, but pa'-sion Mont, e; n, u 
Il n’y a nen que la crainte et I’esperanre ne 
persuadent aux homines- I Ime i noil ing 
th It fc u .ind huj>e does noi jx rsiuide men to do. 

I atarrat^’u. \ 

Il parait qu’on n’ajiprend pas a moiirir en 
tuant les autres— It dom nut appeal that 
people U on liovv to dn bj taking aw ly the lives 
of others. ( haiiait/y> land 
Il passa par la gloite, il passa par le crime, et il 86 
n’est arrive qu’au malheur— lie pa- ,i d tbtoitgh 
gloty and through crime, and has btnded only 
in misfortune Said of Xapolrou III. 

Il penseroso— The jiensive man It 
Il plait a tout le monde et ne saurait se plaire 
—He pleases all the wot Id but cannot ple*ase 
himself Boi/ean, o/ A/otieie. 

Il porte le deuil de sa hlanchisseuse—He wc.ars 
mourning foi his laundress, ; e,. his linen is dirty. 
Lr Ft. 

Il riso fa buon sangue anghter makes good 
blood , puts onf in good humour It Ft 
Il rit bien quint le dernier- He laughs with40 
leason who laughs the last 
Il sabio muda conscio, il nescio no—A wise man 
changes his mind, a fool never Sp Fr 
Il se fait entendre, a force de se faire econter 
— He m.ikis himself undeistootl by eompelling 
pMjpIe to listen to him. Vtllrmain 

II se faut entr’aider , e'est la loi de nature—We 
must assist one anothci , il is the law of N.ilure. 

Lr Fr 

Il sent le fagot-1/e is suspected of heresy (A/. 

he smells of the faggot) In. 

Il tacer non fu mai scritto— .Silence was never 45 
written down It Ft 

Il tempo h un galant ’uomo—Time is a fine lord 
(orlad>) Aluzat in 

II tempo buono viene una volta sola-The good 
time comes but once. It. Fr 

II tempo h una lima sorda— Time is a file that 
emits no noise. It. Pr. 
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II trouverait a tondre sur iin oeuf—lie would 
skin a Hint (/-:/. find something to shave on an 
egg). F> /V 

II va du blanc au iioir—He runs to extremes 
(///. fiom M lute t.j hhi( k) /'/ Pt 
II vaut nueux avoir affaire a Dicu qu’a ses 
saints- It is hetn t to dtal with (jotl than with 
Hi> saints Pr i'r 

II vaut niieux etre fou avec tons, qu sage 
tout seul Jit tt< I to he mad wiiJi i\erjIio<i>, 
than wise dl .d<»nc. /r I'r 

6 II vaut imeux etre marteau qii’eiiclume- -Ii i 

bettt r to ht, haniim r tlian ainil /-r I't 

II vaut nueux etie singe perfectionne qu'iin 
Adam degeiidre — Fit iter a pcrlctt ape than a 
dtitcnt-iate 111 in L la/>iin\ie 
II vaut mteux f.iire ciivie que pitic - It is hetici 
to ht, LiiM- d tliali pined J r I'r 
II vaut mieux taclier d'oiibher ses nialhetiis 
que d ea jiarler— It is hettt r to tij au>lfoi-'^it , 
one’s niiduiluiKs than to sjieak of tin ni 1 > \ 
I't 

II vero punge, e la bugia unge—'IVuth stings 
and f.ilsehood sdws over //. I'r 

1011 viUano en sii tien a, y el hidalgo doiide qiiiera 
- lliLilown III ins own c ounti j , tlie genlh ni la 
w In n. In pli i.ls. S/' Pt 
II volto sciolto, I pensien stretti - 1 lie counteii- 
aii'»-dpi n, the ttiou,,li's rest i\* d It I r. 

II y a anguille sous roche - I h« te is a mi ike in 
till gi.is- , i nijsti ry in the all nr I t Pr. 

II y a hten des gens qu'oii estime, parce qu’on 
lie les connait point - M in\ people m cst« < nu*d I 
mert-lv lis' nia tin j ais nut know ri t ' I't ' 
II y a dans la lalotisie plus d’ainoiir-propre que 
d’amour- I'lieo n luoie sth-loxi. than lo\< m 
Italoinj LaKihtti. 

1511 y a des gens a qut la vertu sied presque 
aussi mal que le vice— 1 line an soim. im n 
on whom Mituc sits almoa as awkw iidlj as 
M( c, I>Uth 0 UTS 

II y a des gens auxqiicls il faut trois rent ans 
pour coinineiicer voir une absurdite 1 iin< 
art people who t iki linn Inindml jiaislnluit 
they litgm to set an ahsurditj, 1 1, (O 
Il y a des gens degoutaiits avec du nierite, et 
d’autres qiii plaisent avec des defauts —Tht n 

.lie ptople who (Il _'iia us m spin of thtirmeiit', 
and othns wlio pkast- us in spite of then faults. 
La Kixhi 

Il y a des gens qiii ressemblent aiix vaude¬ 
villes, qu’on lie cliaiitc qii’mi certain temps 
—Some men ate like ihe h iIl.uK th it aie sung 
only lor a i ertaiii lime Lu /na/.-r 
Il y a des reproclies qui louent, et des loiianges 
qui mediseilt- dime aie I'cnsures whiili ate 
tonimendalions, and i ommendations whii h aic 
censures I ,i Roihe. 

20 II y a des verites qui ne sont pas pour tons 
les homines et pour tons les temps --Thei e 
are trulhs whith au* not foi every man and for 
every otcasion Lt ('0 

Il y a encore de quoi glaner—Theie aie sull 
other fields to gle in fiom , tht subject is not 
exhausK'd /; Pt, 

Il y a fagots et fagots -7'lieie is a differtnce 
between one faggot and another I^Iolu’te 
11 y a plus de quaraiite ans ^ue je dis de la 
prose sans que j’en susse rien—I have been 
speaking prose foity years without knowing it 


Il y a plus foils acheteurs que de fous vendeitrs 

—There are more foolish buyers than foolish 
sellers hr Pt 

Il y a qtielque chose dans les malheurs de nos 25 
meilleurs Jiinis qm ne nous deplait pas— I here 
Is somtihing 111 th< mislurlunts of our htst friends 
whii h dots not liispk ise us hr Pr 
Il y a sonveiit de I’lllusion, de la mode, du 
capiice dans le jugement des homines -In 

lilt judgiiieiils of |)< oplc there is ofltii lilllt 
more than st If-dettplion, fashion, and wdiiin 
/ oltaire 

Il y a line espece de honte d’etre heureux a 
la vue de certames miseres— It is a kind <jf 
di iiin- to fttl h.ipjij witli ((‘ttain miseries htfoie 
oiii t^ts hr 

11 y en a pen qui gagneiit a etie approfondis— 

I’t w' men rise in oui esittin on i tlo.' i sfrutin>. 

It Pr 

II y va de la vie— I ifedep(.rid on 11 , It isamitttr 
of lift or dt itli 

Iltacos Ultra muros pecc atur et extra—'sin u30 
tuiiimilltd as Will witlpM fit w ills of Jioy as 
without, / r , both siuts wen* to M nne 11 t. 

Ilicot mfandum cuiicti contra omma helium / 
Contra fata deum, perverse numine poscunt 

- lorthwith, ag mist the nmtiis ami ajainst tht 
('I i( Its of th g His, all to 1 man, under an advt rse 
inflm nte, d intoiir for uiilioly war. I 
Ilka (< ver>) blade o’ glass keps (can hts) it am 
drap o’dew. .'. ./v. 

Ilka dog has his day. .Si Pr, 

Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, t That, 
in the merry months of spring, / Delighted 
me to hear thee sing, / What comes o’ thee •' / 
Where wilt thou cowei thy chitteimg 
wing, an’ close thy e’ei* “J II itHlt- 

A/t' ' ” 

III bairns are best heard at hamc. he. Pt. 35 
Ill begun, ill done. Vu* Pt 

Ill can he rule the great that cannot reach 
the small. S/i /. > 

Ill comes upon war’s back. P>\ 

Ill-doers are ill thinkers Pt 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, / 40 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
i.oLiATTuth 

Ill fortune never crushes that man whom good 
fortune deceived not P^n Jon,on 
Ill got, ill spent. Pt 

Ill-gotten wealth seldom descends to the third 
generation. Pr. 

Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, / As 
brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

Ih \h, H. 

Ill hearing mak’s ill reheat sing. Sr Pr. 45 
Ill-humour is nothing more than an inward 
feeling of our own want of nieiit, a dissatis¬ 
faction with ourselves (,oi ti,e 
Ill luck comes by pounds and goes away by 
ounces. It Pt. 

Ill news comes apace Pt. 

Ill weeds aie not hurt by frost. .S/. and Port 

Ill weeds grow apace. P> 60 

Ilia dolet vere qua; sine teste dolet— She grieves 
sincerely who grieves vvlicn unseen. Mart 
lUa est agricolse messis iniqua suo—That is 
a harvest which ill repays if? husbandman. 

Ov ' 
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lUa laus est. magno in grenere et in divitiis 
maximis, / Liberos hommem educare, greneri 
monumentum et sibi— It is a merit in a man 
of high birth and large fortune to train up his 
children so as to be a credit to his family and 
himself. rUxut. 


Illud amicitiae sanctum ac venerabile nomen , 
Nunc tibi pro vili sub pedibusque jacet— 
Tlie s^icred and venerable n.uiie of friendship 
is now despised and trodden under foot, ihud 
Illusion on a ground of truth is the secret of 
the fine arts, toubert. 


Ilia placet tellus in qua res parva beatum / 
Me facit, et tenues luxuriaiitur opes—Th it 
spot of eaith has special charms for me, m 
which a limited income produces happiness, and 
moderate 'wealth abund.ince. Mart 

Ilia victoria viam ad pacem patefecit- r»v that 
victory he opened tlie waj to pe n e. 

lUssQ liimine solem—[To gazej on the sun with 
undaz/led eye. M. 

6 Illam, quicqiud agit quoquo vestigia flectit, / 
Componit furtmi, subsequituique decor In 
wrhatever she does, whcrtitr slic turns, gi.ue 
steals into her movements and attends hei step, 
'Jibuli. 

Ille crucem sceleris pretium tiilit, hie diadeina 
—Ihat one man has found a uross the lew aid of 
his guilt ; this one, a diadem Juv. 

Ille igitiir nunquam direxit brachia contra / 
Torrentera; nec civis erat qui libera posset / 
Verba animi proferre, et vitam inipendere 
vero—He never everted his aims .ig.unst tlie 
torrent, nor was he a citizen w-no would frankly 
utter the sentiintnls of his iinnd, and stal e Ins 
life for the truth Jxw, 

Ille per exteiitum hiiiem mihi posse videtur / 
Ire poeta, uieuni qui pectus iiiantter aiigit / 
Irritat rauket falsis terro ibus implet / Ut 
magus : et modo me Thebis, modo ponit 
Athenis—1 Iiat man seems to me able to do 
anything (///. walk on the tight-n^e) who, as 
a poet, tortures my breast w ith nc tions, can 
rouse me, then soothe me, fill me with nnnal 
terrors like a magician, set me down eithei at 
Thelies or .\thens. Hor. 

Ille potens sui / Laetusque degit, cui licet m 
diem / Dixisse, Vixi* eras vel atra / Nube 

? olura pater occupato / Vel sole puro - 
'he man lives master of himself and eheeiful, 
who can say day after day, “I have Ined, to¬ 
morrow let the father aliove overspread the 
sky either with cloud or w itli elcar sunshine ’* 
Jlor. 

10 Ille suiistrorsum, hie dextrorsum, abit: unus 
utnque / Error, sed varus illudit partibus 
One wanders to the left, another to the right , 
both are equally in error, hut are seduced by 
different delusions. Hor, 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes / Angulus 
ridet—That nook of the world has charms for 
me before .dl else. I lor 

Ille vir baud magna cum re, sed plenus fidei 
—He IS a mail, not of large fortune, but full 
of good faith. 

Illi inter sese multa vi brachia tollunt / 
In numerum, versantque tenaci foretpe 
massam — They (the Cyclops^, keeping tune, 
one ny one raise tlinr aims with mighty force, 
and turn the iron lump with the biting tongs 
/ 'trg. 

Illi robur et aes triplex / Circa pectus erat, qui 
fragilem truci / Commisit pelago ratem / 
Primus—That man had oak and tuple bras-, 
around his breast who fiist inti listed his frail 
bark to the savage sea. Jlor. 

Ulllic apposite narrabis multa Lyaeo —There, 
w'lth the wine in front of you, you w/U tell 
many a story. Uvid. 


Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, , And 
every conqueror creates a muse Waller 
Ils chantent. Us payeront—1 -et them sing , they 
w'lll have the piper lo paj Mazarin. 

Ils n’ont rien appris, ni lien oublie -I'hey havi 20 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 1 alley- 
rami^ of the Houthons 

Ils s'aniusaient tristeinent, selon la coutuine 
de leiir pays —They (the knglish) .irt heiw 
laden m their amusements, arooiding lo the cus¬ 
tom of their country J xo'wxrt 
Ils se ne serveiit de la peiisee que pour autoriser 
leurs injustices et emploieiit les paroles que 
pour deguiser leurs pensees— Men use thoughi 
only to jusMfy their unjust ac is, and emplcn speech 
only to disguise then thonglits / lutatre 
IK sont passes, ces jours de fete ~'l hey aie 
gone, those festive d.iys Gxitxy 
Ils veuleiit etre libres et ne savent pas ^tre 
jUStes— They wi,h to be ficc .ind undeistand 
not how to be just Abbl Steyti 
Im Alter erstaunt und bereut man nicht mehr 25 

— In old .ige one is astonished and icpent>- iicj 
more Got the 

Im Becher ersaufen mehr uK im Meer Moie 
are drowned in the wine cup than in the .,ea 
G ';. Fr 

Im Ganzen, Guteii, Wahren resolut zu leben 

— lo live resolutely in the whole, the goe)d, the 
ti uc. Got the. 

Im Gedrange hier auf Erden / Kami nicht 
jeder, was er will— In the press of things on 
earth here, not evtiy one ean do what he* would. 

Got ihx 

Im Grabe ist Rub ' —In the giave is rest ' Lang- 
hatijiti., Hixnx. 

Im Leben ist der Mensch zebu Jahre in Kriege 30 
und zehii in der Irre, gleich dem Ulysses— 
Man, like Ulysses, spends ten y'eais in war and 
ten in waiideiing hcuexbiuh 
Im Leben ist nichts Gegenwart —In life is 
the present nothing, or theie is no present 
Goethe 

Im Mangel, nicht im UeBferfluss / Keimt der 
Genuss —Enjoyment germinates not iii abund¬ 
ance but in want I!enter. 

Im Schmerze wird die neue Zeit geboren—In 
pain is tlie new' time born ('ha>rxi:,\o 
Im Ungluck halte aus , / Im Glucke halte ein 
—In bad fortune bold out , in good, hold in. 
Gex Fx. 

Im Wasser kannst du dem Antlitz sehn, / Im 36 
Wein des andern Herz erspahii - In w'ater 
thou can4 sec thine own fare, in wine thou 
eaiist <-oc into the he ut of another Fr. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by in¬ 
dulging our reflections on them. Muft. 
Imagination is always the ruling and divine 
power, and the rest of the man is only the 
instrument which it sounds, or the tablet on 
which it writes. Kusktu 
Imagination is a mettled horse that will break 
the rider s neck when a donkey would have 
earned him to the end of his journey, slow 
but sure. Southey. 
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Imagfination is but a poor matter when it has 
to part company with understanding. Car- 

lyle. 

Imagination is central; fancy, superficial. 
Em a son. 

Imagination is Eternity ll'm. Blake. 

Imagination is the eye of the soul Joubert 

5 Imagination is the mightiest despot. Auey- 
bach. 

Imagination is too often accompanied with a 
somewhat irregular logic. Dnrnt it 

Imagination rules the world. Napoleoti. 

Imitation is bom with us, but what we ought 
to imitate is not easily found. Loeihr. 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery. Lolton. 

10 Imitation is suicide, hty/ey uyyt 

Immediate are the acts of God, more swift / 
Than time or motion Milton. 

Immer etwas Neues selten etwas Gutes- 
Always somelhiiiy new heltknn anything g<x)d 
Get I'r 

Immer Neues spnesset / Eli’ em Menscli 
geniesset / Mit Verstaiid das Alte - Nut till a 
new thing sprouts up docs a nixin ever enjoj 
imelhguitl) tli.il w Inch is old huiktit. 

Immer wird, me ist- Always a-bung never lrt*ing 
S( hi Her. 

16 Immer zu' Immer zu ' / Olme Rast und Ruh 1 
— K\«.r onw.'ird • ever onwaid I without rest and 
quiet Got'Hie 

Immer zu misstrauen ist ein Irrthum wie 
immer zu trauen - \lways to distrust is an 
error, as well as alw.iys to trust Goethe 

Immo id, quod amnt, atinbus teneo lupum / 
Nam neque quomodo a me amittam, invenio 
neque, uti retineam scio--lt is true ttiev say 
I have caught .i wolf by the enrs, for I know 
not either how to get rid of him or keep him in 
rest! amt. 

Immodest words admit of no defence, / For 
want of decency is want of sense. Eos- 
I ottnnon 

Immoritur studiis, et amore senescit habendi 
He IS killing lumsc If with Ins efforts tmd m 
his greed of gain is becoming an old man 
Jlcr. 

20 Imniortale odium et nunquam sanabile vulnus 
—A de.adly hatred, .ind a wound that ran nescr 
be healed. Jut , on the efftx ts of religious con- 
tetition between neitthbouy^ 

Immortalia ne speres monet annus, et almum / 
Quae rapit hora diem -'I he year in us course, 
and the hour that speeds the kindly day, ad¬ 
monishes you not to hope for immortal {t.e , per¬ 
manent) blessings //or 

Immortality will come to such as are fit for it; 
and he who would be a great soul in future 
must be a great soul now. /* mi rson 

Imo pectore —From the liottom of the heart. 

Impatience changeth smoke to flame. Eteu- 
t»us. 

26 Impatience dries the blood sooner than age or 
sorrow. ChaJ>tn 

Impatience is the principal cause of most 
of our irregularities and extravagances 
Sterne. 

Impatience waiteth on true sorrow. 3 Hen. 
I’l., ill. 3 . 

Impavidum rulnae ferient—The wreck of things 
will strike him unmoved. Her. 


Impera parendo—Command by obeying. M. 

Imperat aut servit coUecta pecunia cuique—80 
Money amassed is either our slave or our tyrant. 
IIoi. 

Imperfection is in some sort essential to all 
that we know of life. It is the sign of life in 
a mortal body, that is, of a state of progress 
and change. Ruskm 

Imperfection means perfection hid, / Reserved 
in part to grace the after-time. Bro^uning. 

Imperfections cling to a man, which, if he 
wait tiU he have brushed off entirely, he 
will spin for ever on his axis, advancing 
nowhither. C arlyle 

Imperia dura tolle, quid virtus erit ?—Remove 
severe restraint, and wliat will become of virtue? 
Sen. 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn d to clay, / 36 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Ilam.y V I 

Impertum et libertas— Empire and liberty Ctc. 

Impenum facile us axttbus retinetur, quibus 
mitio partum est— Power is easily retained by 
those .arts by which it was at first acquired 
Sail 

Impenum m imperio—A government within a 
government 

Impertinent and lavish talking is in itself a 
very vicious habit. 7 homos u Kempis. 

Irapetrare oportet, quia aequum postulas—40 
You ought to obtain what you ask, as you only 
ask what is fair J’htut. 

Implacabiles plerumque laesae mulieres — 
Women, when offended, arc generally implac- 
abh. 

** Impossible " est un mot que je ne dis jamais— 
“Impossible” IS a woid which 1 never utter. 
Collin cT f/ayieinlles 

Impossible is the precept “ Know thyself,” till it 
be translated into this partially possible one, 

“ Know what thou canst work at.” t arlyie 

Impossible! Ne me dites jamais ce bete de 
mot — Impossible' Never n-imc to me that 
blockhead of a word. Mtrabeau, to kts secre- 
tay 1 , Duyyi ’yit 

“ Impossible ” n’est pas fran^ais—“ Impossible ” 45 
IS not French Sapolc 'n 

“ Impossible,” when Truth and Mercy and the 
everlasting voice of Nature order, has no 
place in the brave man’s dictionary. Carlyle. 

“Impossible'" who talks to me of impossi¬ 
bilities? Chatha>n 

Impotentia excusat legem—Inability suspends 
the action of law. / , 

Impransus—One who has not dined, or who can't 
find a dinner. 

Imprimatur—Let it be printed. 80 

Imprimis— First of all 

Imprimis venerare Deos—Before all things reve¬ 
rence the gods. / yyjr 

Improbm / Crescunt divitim, tamen / Curtae 
nescio quid semper abest rei -Riches increase 
to an enormous extent, yet something is ever 
wanting to our still imperfect fortune. Hor. 

Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pectora 
COgis ?—Cruel love ! what is there to which 
thou dost not drive mortal hearts ? 

Improbe Neptunum accusat, qui naufragiumSi 
iterum facit—He who suffers shipwreck twice 
is unjust if he throws the blame on Neptune. 
Pub. Syr. 
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Improbis iilieiia virtus semper formidolosa est 
—To wnLetl itif'ii the viitut of olhets ib alwajs 
matter of dread S<//V 


Impromptu— OfT-haud , w ithoiit premeditation, 
Impiovement is Nature I et^'i hunt, 
Impiudent expression iii conversation may be 
forg'otten and pass away , but when we take 
the pen into onr hand, we must remember 
that///< hlatr ' 

5 Impudence is no virtue, yet able to begrgrar 
them all P LUh^>nc j 

Impunitas semper ad deteiiora iiivitat-Im-{ 
punity aluajs tempts to still woisc i units i 
L oke. 


In a boundless universe / Is boundless better, 
boundless worse. 1 1 >< nj st>n. 

In a calm sea, every man is a pilot. /V 

In a commercial nation impostors are abroad 
in all professions It ’//' P/nit 
10 In a fair grale every fool may sail, but wise 
behaviour in a storm commends the wisdom 
of the pilot Cuahrs 

In a free country there is much complaininfr 
but little suffering-; under a despotism, much 
suffering but little complaiiuug. J'r 

7>rf/’S 


In a good lord there must first be a good 
animal, at least to tlie extent of yielding the 
incomparable advantage of animal spirits. 
hmc) son 


In a great soul everything is great. Pascal 
In a healthy state of the organism all wounds 
have a tendency to heal. Mmt Sunt- 
dune I 

16 In a lawsuit nothing is certain but the ex- I 
pense. A Puhet 

In a leopard the spots are not observed //cr -1 

bnt^LoU 1 

In a lottery, where there is (at the lowest com- ' 
putation) ten thousand blanks to one prize, 
It IS the most prudent choice not to venture 
Lady Montac^u 

In a man's letters his soul lies naked, his 
letters are only the mirror of his breast. 

Jo/imon 

In a matter of life and death don’t trust even 
your mother, she might mistake a black 
bean (used in \otirig) for a white one. Akc- | 
blades 

20 In a nariow circle the mind grows narrow ; the 
more a man expands, the larger his aims 

SchiUit. 

In a noble race, levity without virtue is seldom 
found. In a mine of nibies, when shall we ' 
find pieces of glass ? llitopadrsa | 

In a poem there should be not only the poetry j 
of images, but also the poetry of ideas ’ 
Joubert. j 

In a symbol there is concealment and yet 
revelation, silence and speech acting to- ' 
gether, some embodiment and revelation of 
the infinite, made to blend itself with the 
finite, to stand visible, and, as it were, j 
attainable there. C arlyie | 

In a thousand pounds of law there is not an I 
ounce of love Pr 

26 In a valiant suffering for others, not in a sloth¬ 
ful making others suffer for us, did nobleness 
ever lie Carlyle. 

In acta —In the very act. 


Ill action, a gieat heart is the chief qualifica¬ 
tion , in woik, a great head. .Scko/>( nkaia r. 

In sequali jure melior est conditio possidentis — 
Wlitre till iiglil IS equal, the d.iiin of the jiarty 
in possession is the best. L. 

In aeternum -I'or evci. 

Ill all battles, if you await the issue, each 80 
fighter has prospered according to his right 
His light and his might, at the close of the 
account, were the same. ( arl\ le 
In all faiths there is something true / . . . 
Something that keeps the Unseen in view, / 

. . . And notes His gifts with the worship 
due M’alto Snur/t 

III all human action, those faculties will be 
strong which are used / son 
In all human narrative, it is the battle only, 
and not the victory, that can be dwelt on 
with advantage (advit 
In all literary history there is no such figure 
as Dante, no such hoiuogeneousness ot life 
and works, such loyalty to ideas, such 
sublime in ecogiiition of the unessential. 

J. 'wll 

In all matters prefer the less evil to the 35 
gieater, and solace yourself under any ill 
with the reflection that it might be worse. 

\/’7tti'e<'n 

In all provinces there are artists and artisans; 
men who labour mechanically in a depart¬ 
ment, without eye for the whole, not feeling 
that there is a whole . and men who inform 
and ennoble the humblest department with 
an idea of the whole, and habitually know 
that only in the whole is the partial to be 
truly discerned c ailyb . 

In all science error precedes the truth, and it 
is better it should go first than last. Jlouiu 
IValMe 

In all situations (out of Tophet) there is a duty, 
and our highest blessedness lies in doing it. 

C adylc 

In all straits the good behave themselves with 
meekness and patience. I koncas a Kentf-n. 

In all things that live there are certain irregu- 40 
latities and deficiencies, which aie not only 
signs of life, but sources of beauty. KusKm 
In all things, to serve from the lowest station 
upwards is necessary. (, e'bc 
In all times it is only individuals that have 
advanced science, not the age (,o, the 
In all tiiie work, were it but true hand-labour, 
theie IS something of divineness L a/lr le 
In all vital action the manifest purpose and 
effort of Nature is, that we should be uncon¬ 
scious of It ... Nature so meant it with 
us, it is so we are made, i at h le. 

In allem andern l.iss dich lenken / Nur nicht46 
im Fuhlen und im Denkeii In eveiytlnng else 
l-it tliyself be ltd, only nol in feeling and in 
tliiiiking 7' Sailct 

In alms regard thy means and others’ merit / 
Think Heaven a better bargain than to 
give / Only thy single market-money for it. 
Geotee Ilctbert. 

In ambiguo -In doubt 

In America you can get tea, and coffee, and 
meat every day. But the only true America 
is that country where you are at liberty to 
pursue such a mode of life as may enable 
you to do without these. Thoreau. 
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In an aristocratical institution like England, 
not trial by jury, but the diiiuci is the capital 
institution. It IS tlie mode of doing honour 
to a stranger to invite liim to eat, and has 
been for many a hundred years. / merlon 

In anima vili —On a s\ihj<.( t of hiilc woith 

Ill annulo Dei fit’^uram iie gestato—W< .ir not 
the un.u,e ol th*- 1 )euy in <i rint;, / r , do not use 
the ruiii’c of Cn>tl on frivolous o« t.isions, or in 
vain. I't 

In any controversy, the instant we feel angry 
we have already ceased striving for truth 
and begun stiivmg for ourselves Coet/u 
6 In aqua scnbis—\ on an wiumg on waii i. /V 

In aiena ajdificas — ^ ou an. binkhng on sukI 
Pr 

In arguing, be calm, for fierceness makes / 
Erioi a fault, .ind truth discourtesy, irtot < 

In argument with men, a woman ever / Goes 
by the woise, whatevei be her cause. 

Muion 

In art and in deeds, only that is properly 
achieved which, like Muieiva, springs full- 
grown and armed from the head of the 
inventor, (.utu, 

10 In art, to exjiiess the infinite one should sug¬ 
gest infinitely luoie tlian is expressed. 

irOl thf 

In articulo mortis - \t the jiomt of <l«.uh 

In audaces non est audacia tuta—Darmj; is 

not S ifc .ll^.Ulia llaim^ IIMU Ov d. 

In beato omnia boata -W'lth the foitunale «%eri'- 
thiiip IS foi tun lie }Iot, 

In bocca chmsa non c’ entran mosche* Flics 
c.'in t tiitti itiloa nioiilli lli.ti is slmt Jt J'> 

16 In books lies the soul of the whole past tune , 
the articulate .audible voice of the past, when 
the body and mateiial substance of it has 
altogether vanished like a dream ( af/vn 

In breathing there are two kinds of blessings 
((,;/</ u n) inhaling th * air and exhaling (//.'' 
disc li 11 .Jinn) it, the foimer is oppressive, the 
lattei refreshing, sostiangely is life mingled. 
Thank God when He lays a unrdeii on thee, 
and thank Him when He takes it off i,Of tui. 

In buiiten Bildern weiiig Klarheit, / Viel Irr- 
tiiin und cm Funkcheii Wahrheit, / So wird 
der beste Trank gebiaut ,' Der alle Welt er- 
qiiickt und anferbant — W'lih little tkaintss 
(hglit) 111 motUv inet.ijdiors, lumh f.alschi)od and 
a spaik Ilf tiuth, is tin. ceniiine diaught {Hcpaiid 
wall which c\<.ry one is refieshcd and edified 
(>in the 

In buying horses and taking a wife, shut 
your eyes and commend yourself to God. 
IL /’/ 

In caduenm parietem luchnare— To lean against 
a falling wsall /V 

80 In calamitoso risns etiam iiijnria est - 1 '\en to 
Millie .It the imloitunate is to do them an mjur\ 
Pub \yf. 

In capita— Tn chief. 

In casu extiemre necessitatis omnia sunt com- 
mnnia — ln a case of extreme emeigcnty all 
tilings .11L tomrnon /. 

In Catholic countries religion and liberty ex¬ 
clude each other; in Protestant ones they 
accept each other. A miel 

In cauda venenum—Poison lurks in the taili or, 
there IS a sling in the tail P 


In causa facili, cuivis licet esse diserto—In an 86 
c.isy ni.iLtei any man may he eloquent Ovid, 

In character, in maimer, in style, in all things 
the supreme excellence is simplicity. Long- 
fello V 

In cheerful souls there is no evil, wit shows a 
disturbance ol the equipoise Aovalis 
In childhood be modest, in youth temperate, 
in manhood just, and in old age prudent 

In choosing friends, we should choose those 
whose qualities are innate, and their viitues 
virtues of the temperament . / /»/ el 
In Christ the infimte itself has come down to 30 
the level of the finite, and the finite has been 
raised to the level of the infimte and in His 
single pel son the spiiit of the universe stands 
revealed J^d 

In (ivil broils the worst of men may rise to 
honour Pluhihli 

In clothes, cheap handsomeness doth bear the 
bell (T<or I Hffhrt 

In clothes clean and fiesh there is a kind of 
youth with which age should surround itself. 
Jouoctt 

In coelo nunqu.iin spectatum impune cometam 
\ riHiicL IS III M.r SI I n in the sky wilhuut 
liulu iting (li-'.isU r ( itiu I 
III Cffdo quies Ihm is icst iii li< aven 36 

In ccelum j.iculans — ^l)^l .ae .uriung at the 

lu.iMuis, xmui aiipi r is ItoniU ,s. 

In commeiidam In tiua oi lei ommcndation 
In common things the law of sacrifice takes 
the form of positive duty / >o tde 
In communism, inequality springs from plac¬ 
ing mediocrity on a level with excellence. 

]'i -uiKon 

In composing a book, the last thing that one 40 
learns is to know what to put first Pascal 
In constitutional states, liberty is a compensa¬ 
tion for heaviness of taxation in despotic 
ones, lightness of taxation is a compensation 
foi liberty. .Mo}itii./itteu 
In contemplation, if a man begin with cer¬ 
tainties, lie shall end m doubts . but if he will 
be content to begin with doubts, he shall 
end in certainties JWu on 
In conversation, boldness now bears sway. 

C.oi ^ HtitufC 

In conversation, humour is more than wit, easi¬ 
ness more than knowledge. li’/n Icnt/>lt\ 

In courtesy rather pay a penny too much than 46 
too little. Pi 

In cnicifixo gloria mea—I glory in ihe Crucified. 

Ill cuniulo In a heap. 

Ill curia -In tilt iD'irl 

In cute curaiida pins aequo operata j'uventus— 

^ onth uiulul> hiisj wuh p'lmpeiiiig the outer 
lu.in, Jioi 

In days of yore nothing was holy but the 60 
beautiful. Si/nhei 

In deep waters men find great pearls. Pr. 

In deinem Glaubeii ist dein Himmel, / In 
detnem Herzen ist dein Gluck—In thy faith is 
thj lie.xvLn, in lliy heart thy happiness. Arndt 
In deinem Nichts hoff' ich das All zu finden— 

In thy nothing hope I to lind the all. Goethe. 

In delay / We waste our lights in vain, like 
lamps by day. Rom. and Jul , i. 4 . 

> In Deo spero—In God I hope. M. 66 
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In der jetziRen Zeit soil Niemand schwei^ron 
Oder nach^rebeii ; man muss redeii und sich 
ruhren, nicht um zu uberwiuden, soudern 
sich auf seinem Posten zu erhaltcn; ob bei 
der Majontat oder Miiioritat, ist ganz f^leich- 
gxiltig'—At the picsent turn, no one siiould yitUl 
or keep silence ; every one must speak and bestir 
himself, not in order to Ram the upper hand, 
but to Keep his own position—whuhtr with the 
majority or the minority is quite indillerLUt 

In der Kunst ist das Beste gut genug— In art 
the best is good enough. Goctht. 

In der Noth alleiii / Betvahret sich der Adel 
grosser Seele — In dilTiculty alone docs the 
nobility of great souls prove itstlf Sihtiler. 

In dictione— In the c.\picssion, or the form. 

6 In die Holle kommt man nut grosserer Muhe, 
als in den Himmel— Its iiardcr w'ork getting 
to hell than heaven Gt r J'r. 

In diem— To some future day. 

In diem vivere— To live fiom hand to mouth 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds / On 
half the nations, and with tear of change 
perplexes monarchs. Mtlton. 

In diving to the bottom of pleasures we bring 
up more gravel than pearls. Balzac 
10 In doubtful matters courage may do much ; in 
desperate, patience. / r. 

In dubiis—In matters of doubt. 

In dubiis benigniora semper sunt pra?ferenda 
—In cases of doubt we should always Icon to 
the side of mercy. L. 

In dulci jubilo—Now sing and be joyful. Peter 
of Dresiit n. 

In duty prompt, at every call, / He watch'd, 
and wept, and felt, and prayed for all Goui- 
smith 

16 In dyeing the spiritual nature there are two 
processes—first, the cleansing and wringing 
out, which is the baptism with water, and 
then the infusing of the blue and scarlet 
colours, gentleness and justice, which is the 
baptism with fire. Ku\hin 
In eadem re utilitas et turpitude esse non 
potest—In the same thing usefulness and base¬ 
ness cannot coexist (ic 

In eating, after nature is once satisfied, every 
additional morsel brings stupidity and dis¬ 
tempers with it. Gohhmtth. 

In eburna vagina plumbeus gladius— A leaden 
sword in an ivory sheath. Dtoginis, of an emftv 
fo/' 

In eloquence, the great triumphs of the art 
are when the orator is lifted above him¬ 
self; when consciously he makes himself 
the mere tongue of the occasion and the 
hour, and says what cannot but be said. 
Emerson. 

80 In equilibrio—In equilibrium. 

In esse—In actual being 

In every age and clime we see / Two of a 
trade can never agree. Gay 
In every battle the eye is first conquered 

'lac. 

In every beginning think of the end. Pr. 

86 In every bone there is marrow, and within 
every jacket there is a man haadi 
In every change there will be many that suffer 
real or imaginary grievances, and therefore 
many will be dissatisfied. Johnson. 


In every child their lies a wonderful deep. 

Schumann 

In every country the sun rises in the morning. 

In every creed there are two elements- the 
Divine substance and the human form. 
The form must change with the changing 
thoughts of men, and even the substance 
may come to shine with clearer light, and to 
reveal unexpected glories, as God and man 
come nearer together. K. II' Dale 
In every department of life we thank God that 80 
we are not like our fathers. Etotuh 
In every department one must begin as a 
child, throw a passionate interest over the 
subject; take pleasure in the shell till one 
has the happiness to arrive at the kernel. 

Goi the 

In every epoch of the world, the great event, 
parent of all others, is it not the arrival of 
a thinker in the world ? L at lyle 
In every fault there is folly. J'r 
In every great epoch there is some one idea 
at work which is uioie powerful than any 
other, and which shapes the events of the 
time and determines their ultimate issues. 
BtickU. 

In every heart are sown the sparks that kindle 36 
fiery war , occasion needs but fan them, and 
they blaze. C owf'i r. 

In every landscape the point of astonishment 
IS the meeting of the sky and the earth, and 
that IS seen from the first hillock as well as 
from the top of the Aileghanies. / nn tson 
In every life there is an upward and a down¬ 
ward tendency {Pmh), he is to be praised 
who remains steadfast in the mean between. 

I Jiuckert 

In every man there is a certain feeling that he 
has been what he is from all eternity, and 
by no means became such in time. S. helhng^. 

In every parting there is an image of death. 

George Khot. 

In every phenomenon the beginning remains 40 
always the most notable luoinent C arlyle 
In every rank, or gi eat or small, / ‘Tis industry 
supports us all. Gtay 

In every ship there must be a seeing pilot, not 
a mere hearing one. ( arlyit 
In every the wisest soul lies a whole world 
of internal madness, an authentic demon¬ 
empire; out of which, 4ndeed, his world 
of wisdom has been creatively built to¬ 
gether, and now rests there, as on its dark 
foundation does a habitable flowery earth- 
rind. I at lyle 

In every village there will arise a miscreant 
to establish the most grinding tyranny by 
calling himself the people. Sir K Peel. 

In exalting the faculties of the soul we annihi- 41 
late, in a great degree, the delusion of the 
senses. Atmi-Mathn. 

In extenso—In full. 

In extremis—At tlie point of death 
In failing circumstances no man can be relied 
on to keep his integrity. Emerson 
In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, / 
But all mankinas concern is Charity. Pope. 

In faith everything depends on *' that" you be- 60 
lieve; in knowledge everything depends on 
what ” you know, as well as bow much and 
how well. Goethe. 
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In fashionable circles general satire, which 
attacks the fault rather than the person, 
is unwelcome; while that which attacks 
the person and spates the fault is always 
acceptable. Jean I'auL 

In ferrum pro libertate riiebant—Tl)ey nisln d 
upon the sword in defenct, of tlicir lil)< rty. M 

In flairranti delicto -In the ut. 

In flammam flaninias, in mare fundis aquas— 
You add hn* to lin , and water to the sea, 

6 In for a penny, in for a pound. /’>. 

In forma patipeii!.- As a pauiier or poor man. 

In foro conscientix— licfore the tribunal of con« 

stueiic • 

In frosty weather a nail is worth ahorse. V 

In furias ipnemque ruiint, amor omnibus idem 
—They ru-.h into tli« of ]jassion , lo\c is 

tin. saim in all / 

10 In fiituro - In futiiic , at a future time 

In general, iiidnhrence for those we know is 
rarer than pity for thojC we know not. 

In general, pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes. Kusmh 

In generalibiis latet dolus—In general assertions 
some dccojiliun Itiihs 

In giants we must kill pride and errogance; 
but our greatest foes, and who.ii we must 
chiefly combat, are within. C* n unfes 
15 In Gluck Vorsichtigkeit, in Ungluck Geduld 
—In good foitune, piudcn'c, in bad, patum* 
Ce> J'r 

In good bearing beginneth worship Haz'di'^: 
Loll 

In good years, corn is hay; in ill years, straw 
is corn. Jfazhtt i C oil. 

In granting and in refusing, in joy and in 
sorrow, in liking and m disliking, good men, 
because of their own likeness, show mercy 
unto all things which have hfe. llitopaUt ui. 

In great states, childrer ai e always trying to 
remain children, and the parents wanting 
to make men and women of them. In vile 
states, the children are always wanting to 
be men and women, and the paieuts to keep 
them children. KusKm 

20 In health, to be stirring shall profit thee best ,' 
In sickness, hate trouble, seek quiet and 
rest, fhotnas I us 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell, / Nor avarice 
in the vaults of hell Southey. 

In heaven the angels are advancing continu¬ 
ally to the spring-time of their youth, so 
that the oldest angel appears the youngest. 

Su>cdenhor£, 

In Heaven’s sight the mere wish to pray is 
prayer. (’) 

In her eyes that never weep, lightnings are 
laid asleep, .d. Mary !• Kohmson 
26 In her first passion, woman loves her lover, / 
In all the others, all she loves is love. Byron. 

In high life every one is polished and courteous, 
but no one has the courage to be hearty and 
true. Goethe 

In Him we live and move and have our being. 
.9/. Baul. 

In hoc sigiio spes mea—In this sign is my hope. 

In hoc signo vinces—By this sign (the cross) thou 
shalt conquer. M, 


In hoc statu—In this state or condition. 30 

In hope to merit heaven by making earth a 
hell. Byron 

In idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 

L arlyle 

In illo viro, tantum robur corporis et animi fuit, 
ut quocuiique loco natus esset, fortunam sibi 
facturus videretur —In that man theie was surh 
o.iken stren,'th of body and mind, that whatever 
hi. rank by birth might have been, he gave pro¬ 
mise of attaining the higbest pl.ice in the lists of 
foitune. Livy, of Cato the elder. 

In intercourse with people of superior station, 
all that is required is not to be perfectly 
natural, but alwavs to keep within the line 
of a certain conventional propriety. Goethe. 

In jedeni Menscheii ist etwas von alien Men-85 
scheil—In c\ei> mill tlicie is something of all 
men. Lull terd'L 

In judicando criminosa est celentas —In pro- 
iiotinciiig judgnunt, hastt is criminal. L. 

In just and equal measure all is weighed; / 
One scale contains the sum of human weal, / 
And one, the good man’s heart. S .eliey. 

In King Cambyses' vein. i Utn JJ' , li 4 
Ill lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon 
oatn. Johnson 

In learning anything, its first principles alone40 
should be taught by constraint. Goethe 
In letters, if anywhere, we look for the man, 
not for the author. Blwr 
In hfe a friend may be often found and lost; 
but an old friend never can be found, and 
Nature has p ovided that he cannot easily 
be lost. Johns >n 

In hfe, as in art, the beautiful moves in curves. 
BuGver J vtton. 

In hfe every situation may bring its own pecu¬ 
liar pleasuies Gouhn. in 
In life there is no present. Byron. 45 

In limine—.\t the threshold or outset 
In literature to-day there are plenty good 
masons, but few good architects. Jouhirt. 

In loco jiarentis In the place of a pircnt. 

In long-drawn systole and long-dt awn diastole 
must the period of faith alternate with the 
period of denial, must the vernal growth, 
the summer luxuriance of all opinions, spiri¬ 
tual representations and creations, be fol¬ 
lowed by and again follow the autumnal 
decay, the winter dissolution. Carlyle. 

In love all is nsk. G 'cthe. 60 

In love we are all fools alike. Cay. 

In love we never think of moral qualities, and 
scarcely of intellectual ones Temperament 
and manner alone, with beauty, excite love. 

11 a..: it t. 

In loving thou dost well, in passion not, / 
Wherein true love consists not. Milton. 

In magiiis et voluisse sat est—In great things 
it IS enough c\en to h.ixe w ilkd. Projeriius. 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. M:d. X’s66 
Dteartt. 11 . i 

In manners tranquillity is the supreme power 
Mint, de ^la.nttnon. 

Ill marriage, as in other things, contentment 
excels wealth. Mouere. 

In matters of conscience, first thoughts are 
best; in matters of prudence, last thoughts 
are beat Robert HeUL 
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In mediaeval art, thought is the first thing, 
execution the second , m modern art, execu¬ 
tion IS the first thing and thought the second. 

/v u^Ain 

In mediaeval art, truth is first, beauty second , 
in modern art, beauty is first, truth second. 

Kui/vift 

In medias res— Into the midst of a thing at onu, 

In medio tutissimus ibis— Vmi will go safest in 
the iiiulille i)i 111 a niiddk couisc 
6 In medio virtus —Vntiu lies m the mean Pr 

In meinem Revier ' Smd Gelehrteii gewesen / 
Ausser ihrcm Brevier ' Konnfeii sie keines 
lesen-*ln mv ihimim then, h m h< < n Kaiiud 
men, but oiil.uk thoir huMaiy they touhl 
read nothing GoctJic 

In meinem Staate kann jeder narh seiner 
F.u'on sehg weiden In m\ dominions exeiy 
ont may he ha])ji> in his own fashion 1 fidt t ik 
the G}eat 

In melle sunt sitae linguae vestrae atque ora- 
tiones, / Corda folic sunt hi a atque aceto 
"S O'lr tom:iu.s and Muir wools an sieeptd i.i 
hone>, but jour lu-.iils iii g dl .nid Miuy u 
J'uxut 

In memoriam—1 (j the memoiy of. 

10 In men we various rnlmg passions find; / In 
women, two almost divide the mind , Those, 
only fix'd, they fiist or last obey, / The love 
of pleasure and the love of sway. /’/ A 

In mercatura facienda multae fallaciae et quasi 
piaestigu’e exercentur-- in commeue m ui) 
d«(iptions, not to ‘ay jugglciu-j, aic piao- 
tlstd 

In misfortune, in erior, and when the time 
appointed for ceitain affairs is about to 
elapse, a servant who hath his master's 
welfare at heait ought to speak unasked. 

Ilito/'iuie^ii 

In moderating, not in satisfying desires, lies 
peace PJ' Hetu > 

In modern England the ordina’'y habits of life 
and modes of ediuation piodiue grt .itpla.ii- 
ness of mind in middle-aged women. Ku^hm 
15 In morals, as in art, saying is nothing, doing 
is all Rtntn. 

In morals good-will is evei ything, but in art' 
it IS ability. .Si ho/-i nhaui t I 

In mor.ils, what begins in fear usually ends ! 
in wickedness, in lehgion, what begins m 
fear usually ends in fanaticism j1/r\. Janie- ' 
son 

In much corn is some cockle Pr 

In much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth knowledge iiitreaseth soriow 

Bihte 

20 In my Father's house are many mansions. 

Ji sus 

In my virtue {Tuii >t,f) I wrap myself and sleep 
1 latcn 


In neccssariis uiiitas, m dubiis libertas, in 26 
omnibus chantas —in essential matters, unity, 
in doubtful, hbeily; in all, chanty. Melan^ 
thOH. 

In nine cases out of ten, the evil tongue be¬ 
longs to a disappointed man. y>a«. ro/t 
\ In no time or epoch can the Highest be spoken 
of 111 words not m many words, I think, ever. 
Cai lyU. 

In nocte consilium— In the night is counsel, t.ake 
I a night to think o\cr it , slet ji npo.i it 

In nomine In the name of 

In nomine Domini lucipit oiiine malum—In the 30 
name of the Loul every c\ il begins. Met/unuil 

Ill nubibus—In the rlouds. 

In iiuce Iliad—An Ili.ul in a nutshell. 

In obscuro In <.h,i mit^ 

In old age nothing any longer astonishes us. 

i,. t tht 

In old times men used their powers of painting 35 
to show the obiec ts of faith , in later times 
they used the objects of faith to show their 
powers of painting Kuskiu 

In onmi re vmcit imitationein ventas — lii 
e\er\ thing tiiitli sin ji issi ^ us jimt ition or eojis 
( u 

In omnia paratus—Thepared foi all oncrgciifics 
M 

In omnibus quulem, maxime tamen m jure, 

I rcqiutas est In all things, nut jiai n ui.uly m 

■ I.iw, it ' lul is to he h ul lo etjiut\ 1 

I Ill one thing men of all ages are alike , they 
I have believed obstinately in themselves 
Ju,ol.l 

In oratory the will must predominate Hare 40 

In Older to do great things, it is necessary to 
live as if one were never to die / auven^ 

uit^in T 

In ordet to love mankind, we must not expect 
too much of them 

In order to man. ge an ungovernable beast, 
he must be stinted in his piovendci (Jmtn 
! I IIh 

In our age of down-pulling and disbelief, the 
very devil has been pulled down , you can¬ 
not so much as believe in a devil L atR n. 

In our fine arts, not imitation, but creation, is 45 
the aim / an t son 

In our ludgment of hunmn transactions the 
law of optics IS revel sed , we see the most 
indistinctly the objects which are close 
around us. U hate'v 

In our own breast, there or nowhere flows the 
fountain ol tiue pleasure, ll'.tuui i 

In p.ice leones, in prseho cervi—Brave as lions 
111 puaci, liimd . 1 . dcct 111 war 

In pain is a new time born. Chnimsw. 

In pan materia- - In a imil.ir inatli r. 50 


In Nature there’s no blemish but the mind; / 
None can be c.alled deformed but the unkind. 

7 7VCJth A i ihi. 111 4. 

In N.Tture things move violently to their j 
placf s, and calmly 111 their place , so viitiie ' 
in ambition is violent, 111 authoiity settled 
and calm. /’«( on. 

In Nature we never see anything isolated, 
but everything in connection with some¬ 
thing else which is before it, beside it, under 
it, and over it. Goethe. 


In partibus infidelmin- In unbchcving rountiies 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man / 
As modest stillness and humility ,; But when 
the blast of war blows in our ears, / Ihen 
imitate the action of the tiger, / Stiffen the 
sinews, summon up the blood, / Disguise fair 
Nature with hnrd-favour'd rage, / Then lend 
the eye a teriible aspect, / Let it pry through 
the portage of the head / Like the brass 
cannons Hen, J' , in 1 . 

In peace, who is not wise ? Httopadesa. 
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In perfect wedlock, the man, I should say, is 
the head, but the woman the heart, with 
which he cannot dispense. KiuKe^t 
In perpetuam rei memonam * lu LvctKisiiui; 

)cnK‘uil)i.ui( c of a tluuj; I 

In pertusum iiig:erimus dicta dolmin Wt arc 
Iiounii}; our woids iiitfi .i pfrfoi.itcd c.ask, / « , | 
aie tluowim^ them I'Lint 

In petto \\ ithiii tlic hic.i-t , in icscrxc It 
J In pios usus I'Di ])if)M . I 

In Plato’s opinion, man was made foi philo- i 
sojiliy in Bacon’s opinion, philosophy was 
made for man Mmaulay 
In pleno—In full 

In politics, as in life, we must above all things 
wish only for the attainable //< nti 
In politics, merit is rewarded by the possessor 
being laised, like a target, to a position to 
be fired at. />/7'r/ 

10 In politics, what begins in fear usually ends 
III folly, 

In pontificalibns —In full nnonu ds 
In portu quies -K- ->1 in poit 1/. 

In posse T’o . il>h , in p >. I'nlitN 
In practical life, the wisest and soundest men 
avoid speculation. JuuK t 
15In prcBsenti - \t pu cut 

In pictio pietium est, dat census honores, / 
Census am.citias, pauper ulnque jacet 
\V Uitli In in Wi. d'l: , w ( dlh jt-iii h.i t s hiiinmi .. 
)in.nii^hip. , till- pijii' iii.ui cvcij w In re i-. in- 
{.'hctid. (h’ci 

In pride, in reasoning pi ide, our error lies, / 
All quit their spheie and rnsli into the skies. 

In priiicipatu commutando, civiuin / Nil praeter 
doiuini noinen mutant paiiperes In .i < h.in^t 
of iii.ntLis tin. piini i li uigi. notliin,; c\i.tpi ihcir 
euistcr s ti inn J’/utin 

In private giieve, but vith a careless scorn , / , 
In public seem to tiiuuiph, not to mourn. ! 
(,>a}n'ilU I 

20 In pioportion as one simplifies his life, the 
laws of the univeise will appear less com¬ 
plex, and solitude will not be solitude, iioi 
poveity poverty, nor weakness weakness. 

/ ki'H HI/. 

In propria peisoiia- In jicrson. 

In prosperity caution, in adversity patience. 

If 

In piospenty no altars smoke. It. Fr. 

In puns naturalibus—St uk n.d^tii, 

25 In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength. lui>u 

In quite common things much depends on 
choice and deterinination, but the highest 
which falls to oui lot comes from no man 
knows whence. ifOtthe 
In radiant, all-irradiating insight, a burning 
interest, and the glorious, melodious, per¬ 
ennial veracity that lesults from these two, 
lies the soul of all worth in all speaking . 
men. (.atlyU. j 

In re—lu the iiKatter of I 

In referenda gratia, debemus imitari agros 
fertiles qui plus nmlto afferunt quam accepe- 
runt—In icpaying kimlness, we ought to iniit.itc 
fertile lands, w lm.li give back much more than j 
they have rcc-eivcd. C/t. 


In regard to a book, the main point is what it 30 
brings me, what it suggests to me. the 
In regard to virtue, each one finds certainty 
by consulting Ins own heart Kenan 
In religion as in friendship, they who profess 
most are ever the least sincere Shemlan 
In religion, the sentiment is all, the ritual or 
ceremony indifferent I'.niefson 
In religion / What damned eiror but some 
sober brow / Will bless it and approve it 
with a text ? Mi > of I en , m 
In reruin natura In tin naiun uF tilings. 35 

In resolving to do our work well, is the only 
sound foundation of any religion whatsoever; 
and by that resolution only, and what we 
have done, and not by our belief, Christ will 
judge us, as He has plainly told us He will. 
Kinl'n 

In revel ence is the chief joy and power of life. 

A li \ /, ui 

In Rome the Ten Commandments consist of 
the ten letters, Da pecumam, Give money. 

( / U ibn 

In satcula saeculorum—lor ages .and ages, for 
<.\ er .iiul i \ <-! 

In sanguine fredus - \ uaLiiant latilkd in Idood 40 
M 

In saying aye or no, the very safety of our 
country and the sum of our well-being lies. 

/ 'A Kfctfo I 

In science read the newest works, in litera¬ 
ture, the oldest Jhn’vu f j n 
In science the new is an advance; but in 
morals, as contradicting out inner ideals 
and historic idols, it is ever a retrogiession 
Jian Paul 

In science we have to consider two things: 

power and circumstance I » i>\on 
In se magna ruunt—fitt* intcicsis are apt to45 
clash with call iiliicr / loan 
In seipso totus, teres, atque rotundus—Perfect 

III luniselt, p ilisheil, and luuiidid //.v 

In self-trust all the virtues are comprehended. 

In serum rem trahere— I'd pmtrad the discus¬ 
sion, oi the Mil mi;, to .1 kite hour Litv 
In service, care or coldness ' Doth ratably thy 
foitunes mar or make. i,eof^f Ihihift 
In situ In It, oiigin.d position 50 

In small proportion we just beauties see, / 
And m short measures life may perfect be. 
Inn /otnon 

In so complex a thing as human nature, we 
must consider it hatd to find rules without 
exceptions (reofi:^ I 7 o* 

In solitude the mind gains sti ength and learns 
to lean upon itself Sterut 
In solo Deo saliis- S.iKation in (.ud .alono Jf. 

In solo vivendi causa palato est To gianfj the 66 
J) dati Is the sole oh|t('t of thtir esisteiue /nv 
In some men a certain mediocrity of mind 
helps to make them wise. hinyhe 
In some men there is a malignant passion to 
desti oy the works of genius, literature, and 
freedom. Junim 

In some sort, love is greater than God. Jacob 

Bohtfii 

In some things all, in all things none, are 
crossed. A’ Sout/noril 

In spite of all his faults, there is no creature 60 
woith er of affection than man Cot the 
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In spite of all misfortunes, there is still enough 
to satisfy one. Goethe 

Ill spite of all the evil that is said of the un¬ 
fortunates, kings sometimes have their good 
qualities too. /he iMdlet of \a>i\ \oiu i 
In spite of seeming difference, men are all of 
one pattern. /' nu rson 
In statu quo— In the state in mIhcIi u via<; 

6 In stinting wisdom, gieatest wisdom lies Str 
1\ tctia*ti Bn/ie? 

In such a world as this a man who is rich m 
himself is like a bright, warm, happy room at 
Christmastide, while without are the frost and I 
snow of a December night. Sc/ufenhauey j 


In the division of the inheritance, friendship U 
standeth still. Pr. 

In the dullest existence there is a sheen of 
inspiration or of madness (thou partly hast it 
in thy choice which of the two) that gleams 
in from the circumambient eternity, and 
colours with its own hues our little islet 
of time. Ca>/y/c. 

In the dusk the plainest writing is illegible. 

(,o^ th. 

In the end / Things will mend Pr. 

Ill the end we retain from our studies only that 
which we practically apply (//>< the. 

Ill the evening one may praise the day. Pr. 80 


In taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy, but in passing it over, he is superior. 

Not trai-eohle 

In tale or history your beggar is ever the 
first antipode to your king Lamb 
In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria -Slight is 
the subject of nij woik, but not tin. glorj* / ng 
10 Ill terrorem—As a warning. 

In that fire-whirlwind (of the liurning of the 
\i orId-Plifcni\), creation and destruction pro¬ 
ceed together , ever as the ashes of the old 
are blown out, do organic filaments of the I 
new mysteriously spin themselves , and amid 
the rushing and waving of the whirlwind 
element come tones of a melodious death- 
song, which end not but in tones of a more 
melodious birth-song. ( a>lyle. 

In the advei sity of our best friends we always 
find something that does not altogether dis¬ 
please us La Rothe 

In the balance, hero dust / Is vile as vulgar 
clay / Thou, mortality, art just / To all that 
pass away By > on 

In the breast of every single man there ' 
slumbers a frightful germ f\e m) of mad¬ 
ness (// a/in'^mn) Lt «< /</c; sieben. 

16 In the career of nations no less than of men, 
the error of their intellect and the hardening 
of their hearts may be accurately measured 
by their denial of spiritual power Rus/,tn. 

In the catalogue ye go for men. Matb , m i 
In the childhood of nations speaking was sing¬ 
ing , let this be repeated iii the childhood of 
the individual /tan Paul 
In the coldest flint there is hot fire Pr 
In the confidence of youth man imagines that 
very much is under his control, in the dis¬ 
appointment of old age, very little. Draper 
20 In the darkest spot on earth / Some love is 
found. PuKier 

In the degree in which you delight in the life 
of any creature, you can see it, not other¬ 
wise. Ruk/ih. 

In the denial of self is th“ beginning of all 
that IS truly generous and noble C at lyU 
In the destitution of the wild desert does our 
young Ishmael acquit e for himself the highest 
of all possessions, that of self-help f arlyl 
In the divine commandment, "Thou shalt < 
not steal,” if well understood, is comprised 
the whole Hebrew decalogue, with Solon's 
and Lycurgus's constitutions, Justinian’s 
pandects, the Code Napoleon, and all codes, 
catechisms, divinities, moralities whatso¬ 
ever that man has devised (and enforced 
with altar-fire and gallows-ropes) for bis 
social guidance Carlyle 1 


In the exact proportion in which men are bred 
I capable of warm .uffection, common-sense, 
and self-command, and are educated to love, 
to think, and to endure, they become noble, 
live happily, die calmly, are remembered 
with perpetual honour by their race, and 
for the peipetual good of it. A’ws/, n 
In the eye of the Supreme, dispositions hold 
the place of actions. lUatr. 

In the face of every human being his history 
stands pi iinly written, his innermost nature 
step-, forth to the light. yet they are the 
fewest who can i ead and undei stand. Bodi n- 
\iidt 

In the fact that hero-worship exists, has existed, 
and will for ever exist universally among 
mankind, mayest thou discern the corner¬ 
stone of living rock, whei con all politics for 
the remotest time may stand secure. Lat- 
lyu\ 

In the family where the house-father rules 35 
secure, there dwells the peace (I'T/etb) which 
thou wilt in vaui seek for elsewhere m the 
wide world outside. Coi the 
In the field none other can supply our place, 
each must stand alone,—on nimself must 
rely. SchiPer. 

In the fine arts, as in many other things, we 
know well only what we have not learned. 
Chamfort. 

In the fog of good and evil affections, it is 
hard for man to walk forward in a straight 
Ime Lvterson. 

In the godlike only has man strength and 
freedom. Carlyle. 

In the good as well as in the evil of life, less 40 
depends upon what befalR us than upon the 
way in which we take it. .Sihopenhauer. 

In the great duel (of opiuiou). Nature herself 
IS umpire, and docs no wrong, t atlyle 
In the great hand of God I stand. Mach., 
n \ 

In the grimmest rocky wildernesses of exist¬ 
ence there are blessed well-springs, there 
is an evei lasting guiding star ( atlyle 
In the hands of genius the driest stick be¬ 
comes an Aaron's rod, and buds and blos¬ 
soms out m poetry //. A Hudson. 

In the husband, wisdom; in the wife, gentle-46 
ness. Pr 

In the interchange of thought use no coin but 
gold and silver. Joubert. 

In the land of promise a man may die of hunger. 
Dut. Pr. 

In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves for 
a bright manhood, there is no such word as 
fail. Buhver Lytton 
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In the meanest hut there is a romance, if you 
knew the hearts there. Vamhagen von Ense 

In the midst of life we are in death. Bunal 
Setvice 

In the midst of the sun is the light, in the 
midst of the light is the truth, and in the 
midst of the truth is the imperishable being 
7 he I edas. 

In the mind, as in a field, though some things 
may be sown and caiefully brought up, yet 
what springs naturally is the must pleasmg. 
Tac. ' 

5 In the mirror we see the face; in wine, the 
heart. L,e>. I't 

In the modesty of fearful duty /1 read as much 
as from the rattling tongue / Of saucy and 
audacious eloquence MuL Eight's Diemn, 

In the morning mountains; / In the evening 
fountains. JJerbt rt's C oil 

In the morning of life, work ; in the mid-day, 
give counsel, in the evening, pray. Cr>. 

saying. 

In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good. Bible 

10 In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin Bible 

In the ordinary concerns of life, moral energy 
IS moi e serviceable than bi illiaiit parts, I 
while in the moie impoitant, these latter are j 
of little weight without it, evaporating only | 
in brief and barren flashes. E/tscott. \ 

In the perishable petals of the flower there 
resides more spirit and life than in the 
lumpish granite boulder that has defied the 
tear and wear of thousands of years. Bcutr- 
bach. 

In the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shaUlie. Bible. 

In the pursuit of intellectual pleasure lies every 
virtue; of sensual, every vice, uoldsmith 
15 In the religion of Christ, as in the philosophy 
of Hegel, the negative principle is the crea¬ 
tive, or determinative, principle. Christianity 
begins in No, subsists in No, and survives m 
No, to the spirit of the world , this it at first 
peremptorily spurns, and then calmly disre¬ 
gards as of no account. I d. 

In the same measuie in which you wish to 
receive, you must give If you wrdi lor a 
whole heart, give a whole life. Kiuktrt, 

In the smallest cottage there is room enough 
for two lovers, bo. hub r. 

In the spiritual world, as in the astronomical, 
it IS the earth that turns and produces the 
phenomena of the heavens. L nr h ic. 

In the spiritual world there is properly no in 
and no out. Jean I\iul. 

20 In the state nobody can enjoy life in peace, 
but everybody must govern , in art, nobody 
will enjoy wnat has been produced, but 
every one wants to reproduce on his own 
account. Got the. 

In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread. Bible. 

In the true Utopia, man will rather harness 
himself with his oxen to liis plough, than 
leave the devil to drive it. Kushin. 

In the unhappy man forget the foe. Addison. 


In the utmost solitudes of Nature, the exist¬ 
ence of hell seems to me as legibly de¬ 
clared by a thousand spiritual utterances as 
that of heaven Kushin. 

In the way of righteousness is life . and in the 25 
pathway thereof there is no death. Bib e. 

In the wilderness of life there are springs and 
palm-trees. .S Lover 

In the winter, warmth stands for all virtue. 

1 ho reau 

In the works of many celebrated authors men 
are mere personifications We have not a 
jealous man, but jealousy , not a traitor, 
but perfidy , not a patriot, but patriotism. 
The mind of Bunyan, on the contrary, was 
so imaginative that personifications, when 
he dealt with them, became men. Macaulay 
In the world's opinion marriage, as in a pla^, 
winds up everything, whereas it is, in 
fact, the beginning of everything. Mine. 
Eivetchine 

In the woi Id-strife now waging, the victory 80 
cannot be by violence , and every conquest 
under the Piince of War retards the stan¬ 
dards of the Prince of Peace Rushm 
In the wreck of noble lives / Something im¬ 
mortal still survives. / ongfellcnv 
In theatro Indus— Like a scene at a pLay. 

In these days, whether we like it or not, the 
power is with the tongue Loid iSahU'uiy 
In these sick days, when the bom of heaven 
first descries himself in a world such as ours, 
richer than usual m two things, m truths 
grown obsolete, and trades grown obsolete 
—what can the fool think but that it is all 
a den of lies, wherein whoso will not speak 
lies and act lies must stand idle and de¬ 
spair? Larhle. 

In these times we fight for ideas, and news-35 
papeis are our fortresses. lUtne 
In things pertaining to enthusiasm, no man is 
sane who does not know how to be msane 
on proper occasions. A. B. Alcott. 

In things that mav have a double sense, it is 
good to think the better was intended, so 
shall we still both keep our friends and quiet¬ 
ness. BiUl.am 

In this blunder still you find, / All t hink their 
little set mankind. Hannah Moie 
In this theatre of man’s life, it is reserved only 
for God and angels to look on. /'i thai^oras 
In this wild element of a life, man has to 40 
struggle onwards ; now fallen, deep-abased , 
and ever, with tears, repentance, with bleed¬ 
ing lieati. he has to rise a^ain, stmggle 
again, still onwards. That his struggle be 
a faithful, unconquerable one—that is the 
question of questions. Ca> Iy ie. 

In this world, full often our joys are only the 
tender shadows which our sorrows cast. 

II'aid Beet ner. 

In this world it is not what we take up, but 
what we give up, that makes us rich, ll ani 
Beecher. 

In this world there is one godlike thing, the 
essence from fii st to last of all of godlike in 
it—the veneration done to human worth by 
the hearts of men. Carlyle. 

In thy breast are the stars of thy fate. Schiller. 

In thy thriving still misdoubt some evil: / Lest 

f aining gain on thee, and make thee dim / 
o all thmgs else. Geaige Herbert. 
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In time comes he whom God sends. Herhn t's 
Loll 

In time the savag^e bull doth bear the yoke. 

Much Alio, 1 I 

In time we hate that winch we often fear 

Aul ami Lli < /> ,\ j 

In times of anarj hy one may seem a despot ni 
Older to be a saviour. Mnat'cnu. 

6 In times of danger it is proper to be alarmed 
until dangrer be near at hand, but when 
we perceive that dang-er is near, we should 
oppose it as if we were not afraid Ihto- 
pa<i( 

In times of misfortune men’s understanding's 
even aie sullied JJ.lo/'a.inu 
In times of necessity the words of the wise 
are worthy to be obseived liitopaihha 
In too much disputing truth is lost. 1 >. /V. 

In totidem verbis—ln so m.'iny vvotd.. 

10In toto—In iIk whol**; entnely. 

In toto et pars continetur—In the uhok the 
part also i'. conranied 
In transitu—In jiassinc;. 

In treachery it is not the fraud, but the 
cold-heaitedness, that is chiefly dreadful 
KushiH 

In trinitate robur—My otren?;ih ht-s in tiinitj (oi 
triunuj) .1/ 

15 In true marriage lies / Nor equal, nor unequal • 
each fulfils / Defect in each, and always 
thought in thought, / Pin pose in purpose, 
will in will, they grow, / The single pure and 
perfect animal, / The two-cell’d heart beat¬ 
ing, with one full stroke, / Life. J enn\ son. 

In turbas et discordias pessinio cuique pluimia 
VIS In ';eason^ of tumult .uid dis< oid, the wor^t 
men h.i\e tin. grc.itcst jjower J ai 
In unoquoque virorum bonoi uni habitat Dens 
—(lod has his dw tiling wuluti t\ti> good man 
Sen. 

In usum Delphlni—Foi the lut of the Dauphin 
In utero—In the wniuh 

20 In utramvis dormire aurem—To sleep on lioth 
ears, i e , soundly, as no longer nctding lo k< <.j> 
awake P/ 

In utraque fortuna paratus—Prtp.in d in any 
changf of foitune J/ 

In utroque fldelis- f .nihful in both M. 

In vacuo—In tmply -patt 

In vam do they talk of happiness who never 
subdued an imimlse in obedience to a prin¬ 
ciple Hot an Mann 

25 In vain does the mill clack / If the miller his 
hearing lack, llitberl'i. < oil 
In veritate religionis confldo—I ronfide in tlit 
truth of rtligion. M 

In veritate victoria—Victory lies uiih the truth 

M. 

In vino veritas—There is truth in wint; that is, 
the truth comes out under its influence 
In vitium ducit culpae fuga—In flying from one 
vi(,e we are sometimes ltd iiil<« anothti. Jlot 

30 In water you may see your own face ; in wine 
the heart of another. J't 
In well-regulated civil society there is scarcely 
a more melancholy suffering to be undergone 
than what is forced on us by the neighbour¬ 
hood of 311 incipient player on the flute or 
violin. Goethe. 


In weiiig Stunden / Hat Gott das Rechte 
gefuiiden—(.jud takes but a shoit time to find 
out the light. Goethe. 

In wonder all philosophy began , m wonder it 
ends; and adiniration fills up the interspace. 

C olet ui^e. 

Ill wonder the spirits fly not as in fear, but 
only settle, lluion. 

In working well, if ti avail you sustain, / Into 35 
the wind shall lightly pass the pain, / But of 
the deed the gloiy shall remain. 

Lit tniwaul. 

Ill v/oiks of labour or of skdl, / I would be 
busy too, ' For Satan fiiu's some mischief 
still / For idle hands to do U atts 
In writing readily, it does not follow that you 
wide well, but 111 wilting well, you must be 
able to write readily, iju tn t 
In your own country your name, in other coun¬ 
tries your appeal ance y/(/' /’/ 

In youth and beauty wisdom is but rare. 
Popi , ajtet jlnnh t . 

I In youth it is too early, in old age it is too late 40 
tomairy. P'i\(tiis 

In youth, one has tears without grief, in age, 
grief without tcais Jtan Fain 
Inactivity cannot be led to good. Jlaunah 

^loti. 

Ina’us verborum torrens—-\n unmuining imicnt 
uf word-., ipnnut. 

Incedis per ignes ' Suppositos cineri doloso- 
\ oi) .«re treading on flic o\Likud bj tic ulieioils 
ashes Jlor 

Incedit in Scyllam qiii vult vitare Ch.arybdim 45 

fit fdl-. into Sijlla in stiug.;ling tu cocapt 
Cbu>bdis. Fr. 

Incendit omnem feminae zelus domum —The 

j< iloiisy of a vom.an sets .i whole house in a 
flaini* Ft. 

Incense is a tribute for gods only but a poison 
for mortals. Cot tlu 

Inceptis gravibus iderumque et magna pro- 
fessis, / Purpureus, late qui spleiideat, iiniis 
et alter / Adsuitur paiiiius—Oftentimes to lofty 
bt ginnmgs and such .is jiroimse* grtsil lluiigs, one 
or two purple pilrlit ^ ,ire siui fjed e>n in ordei to 
make a bnlllaiil displaj Hor. 

Incerta ha'c si tu postules / Ratione certa 
facere, mhilo plus agasp ! Quaiii si cles 
opetam ut cum rationc iiisanias— If \ou 
require re.ison to in tkt ih.'d etil.un wluili is 
unierlam, ynu ate siiiqiU nttemjttiiig logo in.ul 
b> the rules of tt.isou 1 tr 
Incerta pro nullis habetnr—Wh.at is uncirt.an50 
IS to be tieated .as nou-evtant L. 

Incerti sunt exitus belli - I lie results of w.ar are 
uiieei lam C ic. 

Incertum est quo te loco mors expectet; itaque 
in omni loco illani expecta—It is umertain m 
what pl.M f cii.ith .iw.uts you, be ie*ady for il 
iheiefote in every plaee Sin 
Incessant scribbling is death to thought, i at- 

Incessu patuit Dea—By licr gait the gcxldcss 

stood revealt d / tt^ 

Incidents ought not to govern policy; but 56 
policy, incidents. Napoleon 
Inclusio unius est exclusio alteriiis ITie men¬ 
tion !)y name of the one implies the ext lu,ion 
of the other. L, 
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Incoctuin generoso pectus honesto—A heart 
imbued with generDUb iionuiit. J'ets. 

Inconsiderate persons do not think till they 
speak; or they speak, and then think. 

Judiir Hale. 

Inconsistencies of opinion, arising from changes 
of circumstances, are often justifiable. Dunul 

Increased means and increased leisure aie the 
two civihsers of men. /Kif.tdi 
5 Incredules les plus cr6dules- 'I hc incrcduhiu- 
aie tliL most cn ihiloiis. /'aual. 

Incndi reddere— To return to tiie anvil, / r., to 
linpnj\e or ie( ast //or 

Inde datie leges ne fortior omnia posset - T.-iw*; 
h:i\t‘ h» < II oid.um d to the tnd that the stion”ti 
may not havt e\f lything tht-ii own w'ay 1 

Inde irae et lacrunas--Ilt-ncc ragt and icais 
J uv. 

Indecision and delay are the parents of failure. 

( iinttin^ 

10 Independence, in all kinds, is rebellion . if un¬ 
just rebellion, why paiade it and everywhere 
prescribe it. i anylf 

Independence, in all kinds, is rebellion Weie 
your superiois worthy to govern, and you 
worthy to obey, reverence foi them were 
even your only possible freedom t 

Independence, like honour, is a rocky island 
without a beach \ a/o ,, w. 

Independence you had better cease to talk of, 
for you are dependent not only on every act 
of people whom you never heard of, who are 
living round you, but on every past act of 
what has been dust for a thousand yeais. 
Ku 

Index expuigatonns - \n c' I(Ul',.llo^^ nid«.\ 
ISlndica tigiis agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam sa;vis inter se convenit ursis > 
Ast homini fenum letale inciule iiefanda / 
Produxisse parum est- Th.. ludi.ui tiy*is 
lu( in pcipctu.d pe 11 < with c u h l.dud tlgii, 
s bc.irs .lurit' ai, oiii; thcms*.l\«s, but ni ui 

without UIllo'^^ 111 Us out till lit uHj swoid uu 
the .IIIur.I'll iinil /la' 

Indictum sit He it un..ud. 

Indigestion is the devil-nay, 'tis the devil 
and all It besets a man in every one of 
his senses 

Indigna digna habenda sunt haeres qua* facit 
—'J hiiigs uulm (iinin.; ul lo 1 >l licld bcLoiuing 

if till Ill.ibli 1 ill Ji., tilt III l\aut 

Indignant good sense is often the perfection 
of absurdity / //a. kiuw 
20Indignante invidia florebit Justus —The just 
tn.ui will piospi 1 111 sjiili of cn\^ M 

Indigne vivit per quern non vivit alter—He by 
will HU aiiulhci dotb not Int docs not deserve 
to live 

Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia 
ct.isse / Compositum, illepideve putetur, 
sed quia nuper- 1 fed iiulign.uii when a woik 
IS (ensured not as uiiiuntil or rough, hul as 
new. 

Individuality is everywhere to be spared and 
respected, as the root of evexythmg good 
Jean PauL 

Individuality is of far more account than 
nationality Sthof'enhauft 
t6 Individually man is a weak being, but strong 
in union with others. HiuUr. 

7 * 


Individuals may form communities, but it is 
institutions alone can create a nation. Dis- 
rat It. 

Individuals must be modest, but modesty de¬ 
grades nations. inohetti. 

Indocilis pauperiem pati— One tluat cannot learn 
to hear povcily. I/or. 

Indocilis privata loqm—Incapable of betraying 

secrets. J^Ui.an. 

Indocti dibcant, et ament menunisse periti— 30 
Ia!t the viioiaiit Iciiii, and tlic learned l.ike 
pleasure in reireshin,; iheir lemciubranee /'rest- 
dtnt Hinau/t^ after /'o/>t. 

Indolence and stupidity are first cousins. 
/Cn'atol 

Indolence is the pat alysis of the soul. / tn< tier. 

Indolence is the sleej) of the mind. / auren- 

a> V. 

In lustna floremus—indm trv w e fl .nrisli I/" 

Indnstriae nil imposstbile —ISothing is impossible 85 
to iiuhistty 

Industi y is Fortune's njlit hand, and Frugality 
her left. I'r 

Industry is the parent of success. 

Industry is the parent of virtue. 

Industry need not wish Ihn 1 rar/.l n 

Indutus virtute ab alto—.\noinud with virtue40 
fioin al»ove. 

Inest et formicae sua bibs—Tven the ant has its 
bih 

Inest sua gratia parvis —L\en li'iie things have 
ti grace of their ow n 

Inest virtus et mens uiternta Icthi— Hi h.as 
a \ahant heart and a soul undaunted 1 \ death. 
Otui 

In^'ancy is the perpetual Messiah, which comes 
into the aims of fallen men, and pleads with 
them to return to Paradise. / rr.trson 

Infancy presents body and spirit m unity , the 41 
body is all aminated ( o/r’iii^t 

Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem— 

IikU si Iih.diU, O IJui t n, is the gilt t jon bid me 
11 new'. / .rif 

Infecta pace- \\ ithmii tlTtcimg a peace Ter 

Inferior poetiy is an injury to the good, inas¬ 
much as it takes away the fieshness of 
rhymes, bhiiideis upon and gives a wretched 
commoiuUity to good thoughts, and, in 
general, adds to the weight of human 
weariness m a most woeful and culpable 
manner. Kas/^in 

Infidelity is not always built upon doubt, for 
this is diffident. nor philosophy always upon 
wisdom, for this is meek , but pride is neither. 

( oltor.. 

Infidelity, like death, admits of no degrees 50 

Mine (ieifirarotn 

Infinite is the help man can yield to man. 

( ar n it' 

Infinite pity, yet also iiifiiiitc iigour of law, 
it IS so Nature is made. (. an'ylt 

Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist . but, by ascending a little, 
you may often overlook it altogether. 

/it i/i 

Inflatum plenumque Nerone prooinquo—Puffed 
, up .ind mil of his 11 1 itionslup to Neio. / .t' 
i Inflict not on an enemy every injury in your 51 
j power, for he may aitei wards become your 
1 triend. Saadi. 
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Influence is to be measured not by the extent 
of surface it covers, but by its kind. Lkan- 
nnig. 

Infra digrmtatem—Beneath one s dignity. 

Ing:emi largitor venter—The belly is the be- 
stower ol genius 

Ingeniis patuit campus, certusque merenti / 
Stat favor ornatur propnis iiidustria donis 
—The field is open lo talent and merit is suie of 
Its reward. Tlic gifts with which industry is 
crowned are her ou a L laud. 

5 Ingfenio facies conciliante placet-- When the 
disposition wins us, the leatures please (>7'/d. 
Ingenio non aetate adipiscitur sapientia— 
Wisdom IS a bath of Nature, not of years 
Ingenio stat sine morte decus— 'Fhe honour 
accorded to genius is imnion tl I'rof>ert 
Ingenionim cos ^mulatto— Rivahy is the uhet- 
stone of talent 

Iiigenium ingens / Iiiculto latet hoc sub cor- 
pore — A great intellect lies concealed under 
that uncouth estrrior Hor 
10 Ingenium mala saepe movent—Misfortunes often 
stir up genius 07'id 

Ingenmm res adversae nudare solent, celare 
secundae- .\s a rule, adversity reveals gtnius, 
and prosper ity ronce ils it. JJor. 

Ing ens telum necessitas—Necessity is a jiower. 
ful wcaiion 

In^ rentes animos angusto in corpora versant— 
They ha\ e mighty souls at work within a stinted 
body. / ’/rg; j 

Ing^nuas didicisse fldeliter artes / Emollit 
mores, nee siiiit esse feros— A laithful study 
of the hh( ral aits icfiiRs tba nuinncrs and 
corrects their harsliness 07>id. 

16 Ingrata patna, ne ossa qiiidem habebis Un- 
ratefuf countiy, thou shalt not have ev'en my 
ones 

Ingratis servire nefas—To serve the ungrateful 
IS an ofTenct to the gods 

Ingratitude and compassion never cohabit in 
the same breast .South, 

Ingratitude dneth up wells, / And time bridges 
fells lVod7 0 c/>he. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the 
man was never yet found who would acknow¬ 
ledge himself guilty of it. (*0 
20 Ingratitude 1 thou marble-hearted fiend, / More 
hideous, when thou show'st thee iii a child, / 
Than the sea-monster. Ktnt^ Lent,, i 4 . 
Ingratus est qui remotis testibus agit gratiam 
—He IS an ungr.ueful m.ui who i*. unwilliiig to 
acknowledge his ohligaiion before others ^tn 
Ingratus unus misens omnibus nocet — One 
ungrateful man docs an injury to all needy 
people. Pub. .Syr, 

Inimicus et invidus vicinorum oculus — An 
enemy and an envious man is an eye over his 
neighbour, /V. 

Iniqua nunquam regna perpetua manent— 
Authority founded 011 injustice is never of long 
duration. .Sen. 

16 Iniquum est ahquem rei sui esse judicem—It is 
unjust that any one should be judge iti his own 
cause Coke. 

Initia magistratuum nostrorum meliora ferme, 
et finis inclinat—The commencement of our 
official duties is chai acterised by greater vigour 
and alacrity, but towards the end they flag. 
Tac. 


Initium est salutis, notitia peccati—The first 
step in a mans salvation is knowledge of his 
sin Sen. 

Injuna absque damno—Inj’ury without loss, 
lujunx spretx exolescunt, si irascaris agnitae 
videntur--Injuries that are slighted and un¬ 
noticed are soon forgotten ; if you are angry, 
they arc seen to be acknowledged Pr. 

Iniuriam qui facturus est jam facit—He who is 80 
bent on doing an injuiy has alicady done it. 
Sen. 

Injunariim remedium est oblivio—Oblivion is 
I lie best remedy for injuries. Pr. 

Injuries come only from the heart. Sterne. 
Injusta ab justis impetrare non decet, / Justa 
autem ab injustis petere, insipientia est— 

To ask what is untc.'isun.ible from the reason.-ilde 
is not right ; to ask what is leasonable from the 
unreasonable is folly. Plant 
Inmost things are all melodious, naturally 
utter themselves in song. The meaning of 
song goes deep. C atlylr. 

Innocence has a friend in heaven. Siluller. 86 
Innocence is a flower which withers when 
touched, and blooms not again though 
watered with tears, lloop^ r 
Inopem me copia fecit— IMc nty has made me 
poor; wealth makes wit waver Ovid. 

Itiopi beneficium bis dat, qui dat celeriter—He 
confers a twofold benefit on a needy in.in who 
does so quickly /’«/» Svr, 

Inops, potentem dum vult imitari, pent—An 
incajiablu man who attempts to imitate a cap¬ 
able IS sure to tome to gnef. PJurat. 

Inquinat egregios adjuncta superbia mores—40 
The best manners aie stained by the addition of 
piide. Claud. 

Inquisitiveness as seldom cures jealous]^ as 
drinking in a fever quenches the thirst. 

// vcherley. 

Ins Innre der Natur / Dringt kein erschaffner 
Geist. f Glucksehg, wem sie nur / Die aussre 
Schale weist—No cnaied spirit pemiraies into 
the inner secret of N.'iture Happy he to whom 
she sliow-> but the outer shell. J taller. 

Insani sapiens nomen ferat, sc^uus Iniqui, / 
Ultra quod satis est virtutem si petat ipsam 
— I.,et the wise man bear the name of fool, and 
the just of uniust, if he pursue Virtue herself 
lievoiid the proper bounds, llor, 

Insanire parat certa ration8»modoque—He is 
preparing to act the madman with a certain 
d« gree of reason and method, llor. 

Insanity is often the logic of an accurate 46 
mind overtasked. Holmes. 

Insanus omnis fiirere credit caeteros — Every 
midiiian believes that all others art mad .Syr. 
Insculpsit—He engravetl it. 

Inservi Deo et laitare—Serve Gcxl and rejoice. 

M. 

Insipientis est dicere, Non putarem—It is the 
part of a fool to say, “ I should not have thought 
So ” 

Insita hominibus natura violentiae resistere—60 
It IS natural to man to lesisl oppression. 1 ac. 
Insita mortalibus natura, propere sequi quae 
piget inchoare — People are naturally ready 
enough to follow in matters in which they are 
disinclined to take the lead. 7'ac. 

Insolence is pride when her mask is pulled off. 
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Insouciance—Indifference. Fr. 

Insperata accidunt magis saepe quam quae 
speres—What you do not expect happens more 
frequenlly than what you do Piaut. 

Inspicere, tanquam m speculum, in vitas 
omnium / Jubeo, atque ex aliis sumere ex- 
emplum sibi-I would have you to look into 
the lives of all, as inlo a mirror, and draw from 
other', an example for yourself. 'Itt 
Inspiration must find answering inspiration. 
A. li AL flit. 

6 Inspirations that we deem our own are our | 
divine foreshadowing and foreseeing of 
things beyond our reason and control. 

Longf,lloiv 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn! / What 
dangers thou canst make us scorn ! Hurm 
Instar omnium—lake rdl tin. others 
Instead of the piteous and frightful figure 
of Death, stepping whip in hand by the 
peasant’s side in the field, . . place theie 

a radiant angel, sowing with full hands the 
blessed gram in the smoking furrow 

SttnJ 

Instead of watching the bird as it flies above 
our heads, we chase his shadow along the 
ground, and, finding we cannot grasp it, 
we conclude it to be nothing 

10 Instinct is a great matter, I was a coward on 
instinct. \ Ihn It , u 1 
Instinct is intelligence incapable of self-con- 
scioiisness. /ohn S/< >//«r 
Instruction docs much, but encouragement 
everything 

Iiitaminatis fulget honoribus—lie shnu-s with 
unspotted honouis I/. 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus / Non eget 
Mauris jaculis neque arcu I lit m.in of up¬ 
right life and fi«.« from iriiiie h.is no need ol 
Moorish jr l>t)\v. Hor. 

16 Integrity gams strength by use. Tillotson. 
Integrity is the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line, and 
will hold out and last longest. 1 illo's.m. 
Integnty without knowledge is weak and use¬ 
less, and knowledge without integrity is 
dangerous and dreadful. Jolunon 
Intellect annuls fate , so far as a man thinks, 
he is free. / merson. 

Intellect is aristocratic ; chanty is democratic 
A tmcl. 

20 Intellect is not speaking and logicising; it 
IS seeing and ascertaining < ar/i It. 

Intellect lies behind genius, which is intellect 
constructive I tnruiUi 

Intellectual fairness is often only another name 
for indolence and inconclusiveness of nnml, 
just as love of truth is sometimes a flue 
phrase for temper. J Mot lev 
Intellectual tasting of life will not supersede 
muscular activity, i merson. 

Intelligabilia, non intellectum, fero -I pnniih 
you with tilings mtelligihlc, but not with iiuclh- 
genre 

25 Intemperans adolescentia efTetiun corpus 
tradet senectuti —An mcontmeni youth will 
tr.ansmit a worn-out botlily fiame to old age 
Ctc. 

Intemperate wits will spare neither friend 
nor foe, and make themselves the common 
enemies of mankind. L'r.stfattge. 


Intense study of the Bible will keep any man 
from being vulgar in point of style. Coleridge 
Inter aha - .^mong other matters 
Inter amicos omnium rerum communitas — 
Among friends all lluiigs arc common Cic. 

Inter arma le^es silent— In the midst of arms 30 
the laws are silent. L ic 

Inter canem et lupum— Bctwcui the dog and 
the wolf, at the twilight 

Inter cetera mala, hoc quoque habet stultitia 
propnum, semper incipitvivere—Among other 
tvils, fulij Ins also thi'. sjic'i.il cii.'iracteristic, it 
IS always heginmiig to h\L Sen. 

Inter delicias semper aliquid saevi nos stran- 
gulat— In the inidsi of o ir enjoyments there is 
alw.iys some wrong to torture iis Pr. 

Inter Grecos graecissimus, inter Latinos 
latinissimus In (otek he is the most aeeom- 
lished (lit I lan, anrl in Latin the most thorough 
.Uiniu 

Inter malleum et incudem— Between the hammer36 
and the ainii 

Inter nos - Ih twf en ourseh e- 
Inter nos sanctissima divitiarnm / Majestas— 
Among Us the mog sacred niajestj is that of 
lull's. /«?/ 

Inter pueros senex— An old m.m among bo> s Pr 
Inter spem curamque, tiniores inter et iras, / 
Omaem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum / 
Grata superveniet qu» non sperabitur hora 
—In the* imdst of hope ai’d < irt, in the midst of 
fears and p.issioiis. belitve eaeli d.'i\ tliat dawns 
on )ou Is \oiir 1 1 st , wi!' ome will steal upon you 
the hour that is not liopirl foi Jlor 

Inter sylvas Academi quaerere verum—AmiJ40 

the wooils of .Vc.idemus to seel for truth Ilor 
Inter utiunique tene— K.i epa mid course between 
the two exlieines Ovi ' 

Inter vivos \nu>ng t’u luing 
Interdum lacrymm pondera vocis habent — 
Sometimes teais ha\e the w<.i.,lil of words. 
lK'M 

Interdum stultus bene loquitur—Somciime*s a 

lool speaks reasoii.ilil> 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt, est ubi peccat 45 

— Soiiietniu s the (oiiitiioii p< ople judge aright; 
at other limes llii-v til I lor 

Interea gustus elementa per omnia qusemnt, / 
Nuuquam ammo pretiis obstantibus , mtenus 
si / Attendas, magis ilia juvant, qiue pluris 
einuntur Meantime they search for relishes 
throiuh .ill the ehments, with imnds regaidless 
ut e\p*-iise ; look ,at It closely, tliose things ple.ise 
mote which cost the higher puce. Juv. 

Interest blinds some people and enlightens 
others La Podn. 

Interest is the spur of the people, but glory 
that of great souls. A'ousnau 
Interest reipubhcse ut quisque re sua bene 
utatur— h is toi the interest of the state th.at 
e\ery one make a goml use of his propeity. 

Interest speaks all sorts of tongues, and plays 60 
all sorts of parts, even the part of the dis¬ 
interested. / a A o, In 

Interim fit nliquid -Soincthing is going on mean- 
w hile. 7 1 r. 

Into a mouth shut flies fly not. Pr. 

Into contradicting / Be thou never led awinr, / 
When with the ignorant they strive, / The 
wise to folly fall away. Goethe, 
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Into each life some rain must fall, / Some days 
must be dark and dreary Lom^jelioxv 
Intolerabihuh nihil est quam fcemiiia dives — 
Theic i"' nolhiny moie insuiTcr.ihle than a rii h 
\\uman juv 

Intra muros— Within the walls 
Introite, nam et hic dii sunt— Enter, for here too 
aie potls Hfyai^htui^ ffom Ansi 
5 Intuition is the clear conception of the whole 
at once It seldor belong's to man to say 
without presumption, “ I came, I saw, I con¬ 
quered.” y a7iati'r 

Intus et 111 cute novi hominem — 1 know the man 
inside and out J'lts 

Intus et in jecore aegfio / Nascuntiir domini 
l\I.et» rs spiinij up in our ow'n hieasts, .md fiom 
a inorhnl livei 

Intus si lecte, ne labora—If inwaidlj n^^hi, don’t 
woirj 

Intuta qii.-B indecora —W liat is unhecoinuif; is 
unsafe ! ih. 

lOlnveni portiim, Spes et Fortuna valete, / Sat 
me lusistis, ludite nunc alios —I have leai hed 
tile [)ort , hope .iiid foitnne, taiewell , ^oii liwt 
niidf sport enou^;h of , ni.d c spoit of otheis 
now Lines at Hu < nd of It \ “ (w/ A’Aii " 

Invent fiist, and then embellish, fohtu>on. 
Invention breeds invention. 1 mi i son 
Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment 
of age. Slot ft 

Inventions have all been invented over and 
over fifty times Man is the arch-incachine. 
of which all these shifts drawn from himself 
are toy models I m, ? son 
ISInvia virtuti nulla est via— Noway is impassable 
to viitiie (h'ui 

Invidia gloriae comes—En\y is the attendant on 
glorv < ^7'id 

“ Invidia,” jealousy of your neighbour’s good, 
has been, since dust was first made flesh, 
the cuise of man, and “ chantas,” the 
desire to do your neighbour giace. the one 
source of all liuman glory, power and mate¬ 
rial blessing, KvsLin 

Invidia Siciih non inveuere tyranni / Tormen- 
tum majus Sk ili.in tji.mts invent* d nothin" 
that IS a };reatti tininent th.ui e*ni> Jn7> 
Invidiam ferre aut fortis aut felix potest—Oulj 
the hra\p or the fortun.jte art aide to endure 
envy I'uh S lo 

20Invidiam placare paras, virtute relicta? -Are 
you tr>ing to appease eiivj by the ahantlonmeut 
of virtue ' 

Invidus altenus macrcscit rebus opimis The 
envious man ipows le.in at the ]>ro^jKrity of 
another Hot 

Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, / 
Nemo adeo ferns est, ut non mitesceie pos- 
sit, / Si modo cultui ce patientem coniniodet 
aurem— 'I'he cn\ious, the passiun.ite, tlu irnlo- 
lent, the drunken, the lewd—none is so savaye 
that he ( aririot he taintd, if ht only lend a patient 
ear to t ulture JIoi 

Invlsa uuiiquam impena retinentur dm -H.ued 
goveniirn nt-, never hold out loir^ Sen 
Invisa potentia, atque miseranda vita eorum, 
qui se metiii quam amari nialunt - TIk power 
IS detesttd, and the life wretthed, of those who 
would latlier he feared than lo\ed. Lorn NfJ> 

26 In vita Minerva— Without genius or (he requisite 
inspiration , against the will of Minerva 


Invitat culpam qui peccatum practerit— H e who 
oveilooks one crime invites the corriintssion of 
another. J'uf. -Syy 

Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti -He 
w'lio saves a ni.ui against his will, does the !>.iine 
.IS if he killed him Hoi 

Invituir sequittir hoiios— Honour follow^s him 
unsolicutd M. 

I .ward cheerfulness is an implicit praise and 
thanksgiving to Providence unaer all its 
dispensations. . 1 dui son 

Ips% rursum concedite sylv.-e—Oiae ag.nn, yeSO 
woods, adieu * / 

Ipse dixit— lit himself (\iz I’y ihagor.'is) said it 
Assertion without pioof 

Ij^se doret quid again fas est et ab hoste 
doceri He Iniustlt ten In. , iii< wli.U to do . one 
ought not to ht .ihove taking .i lesson even fiom 
an cneriiy 0'’ui 

Ipse Jupiter, neque pluens omnibus placet, 
neqiie abstinens- -l’,\< II lupittt luin.elf t.innot 
ple.ise all, wlather he studs i.uir or fan we.itlier. 

r> 

Ipse pavet; nec qua commissas flectat habe- 
nas, / Nec serf qua sit itei , nec, si sciat, iiii- 

f rciet lllis-Scued limisi If, ht knows neitlier 
low to turn tin. reins iniiusted to him, nor 
whuh way to go, nor if lit thd i ould he eon- 
tiol the hoists (-'/ f'luitlnon. 

Ipsissima verba—'I lie e\.u t w ordi> 86 

Ipso facto— By the fai t itself. 

Ipso jure - By the 1 iw itself 
Ir por lana, y volver tt asquilado—To go for 
wool and rtnne h.u k shorn S/ /V 
Ira furor brevis est, ammtim rege, qui, nisi 
paret, / Impel at hunc frenis, Imnc tu com- 
pesce catena —-\ng«r is .n shoiihve'd m.idmss, 
contiol tliy tempt fur unless it ohtys, u tom- 
maiids thee , tt sii un it w ith Int .md t li.iin Ho>, 

Iia qua tegitur nocel, / Professa perdunt40 
odia vindictae locum — Ristniineni wlmh is 
toilet iltil is d.uigerou-,, hit ltd avtnveil loses 
Its ojipoitimitj oficvenge Stn 
Irarum tantos volvis sub pectore fluctus? — 
l)o,l thou ndl suih billows of wr.itli witlini your 
hi east ^ I Hi 

Iratus cum ad se redit, sibi turn irascitur— 
Wilt n an anpy man reluiii-. to himself, he is 
.ingry with himself Pub Syr 
Ire tamen restat, Numa quo deveiut et Anctis 
It still reniains foi you lojjo win.re Numa ll.xs 
gone, and Anrus hefoie ynm IIoi 
Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend Hihir 
Iron with often handling is worn to nothing. 4f 
1 vij’j> I uphut s 

Iioiiy IS an insult conveyed in the form of a 
compliment II lupph 

Irony is jesting hidden behind gravity John 
II tJSS 

Irremeabihs unila -The nver there is no re- 
eni.siiig , llie styx I/o> 

Irresolution loosens all our joints, like an 
ague, it shakes not this limb or tliat hmb, 
but all the bodv is at once in a flt The 
irresolute man hatches nothing, but addles 
all his actions. h\ tthaui 

Irritabis crabrones— You will irritate the hor- 60 
nets Plant 

Irritation, hke friction, is likely to generate 
heat instead of progress. Leorj^e Kiiot. 
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Irrthum verlasst tins me , doch ziehet ein hoher 
Bedurfniss iiiuner den strebenden Geist leise 
zur Wahrheit hinaii - I'.iior never leaves us, 
yet .1 liiglier need alvv.iys dr.iws the stmiiiy 
sjntit tTenlly on to tnitli imethe 

Is a man one whit the better because he is 
grown gi eat in other men’s esteem ? / Jiomas 
li Kt in/>i s 

Is any place so inaccessible that an ass laden 
with gold cannot penetrate t / 'hilif> of Macr- 
don to a \lohI n'ito />? ououtitu/ a if tain teiri- 
tor-i nnpjt^nid'ic. 

Is beauty vain because it will fade? Then 
are earth’s green robe and heavens light 
vain J'lei pout 

5 Is cadet ante senem, qui sapit ante diem—IK 

v\ ill (In^ lafoi«. Ik iold u ho js pi • iiiatuielj \Mse 
I'l 

Is common oiunion the standard of merit? 

/ // <nia\ ii hi nf i\ 

Is habitus atiiinorum fuit, ut pessimum facinus 
aiuleieiit patici, pliires velleiit, otniics pate- 
rentur- Sui li \\ k iIk jnd-liL timp<t, that som- 
few d in d to pupMiiti tin vil< t Minus, iiioi 
\\ Me iaiii to do So, .ind all tool < d pissiwK on 

7 a, 

Is it m destroying and pulling down that skill ! 
IS displayed? The sliallowe'v understaud- 
inj;, the ludest hand, is inoie equal to that 
task iu.ike 

Is it not nstonishing that the love of repose 
keeps us in continual aiptation St m/duu, 
101s it not strange that men should be so read\ 
to fight for religion and so reluctant to ob 
serve its precepts ? 7 a Attnt’i ii,. 

Is it not the same to whoso wears a shoe 
as if the earth weie thatched all over with 
leathei > Ih'op.uusi 

Is it light to despan, and shall truth make 
us sad ? Jitn.in 

Is maxime divitiis u*^itur, qui niinime divitns 
indiget - Ik Miiplo lit lu-s to tht best put- 
pose w ho h .ist nccils tin m ^S, // 

Is niihi demum vivere et fiui anima videtur, 
cj^ui ahquo negotio intentus, puetlari faciiio- 
ris aut artis boiia^ fainani qua'cit -Ik alone 
apjKais to iiK f(, live and to < njo\ luc, who, 
hting tiu. ie< d m some hii’-iiiiss, s« i ks repul i- 
tKJii by soiiu- illiistilolls aLtioii oi soiiio Useful 
ait S 

15 Is mihi videtur amphssimus qiu sua virtute in 
altioieiii locum pervenit llei, m ni\ lo^aid 

the most illusiiious man who his risen bj his 
ow u \ iitm s ( /, 

Is not belief the tine God-announcing miracle ? 

Is not cant the pnm.i innt, > /,/ of the devil, from 
which all falsehoods, imbecilities, abomina¬ 
tions body themselves, from winch no true 
thing can t onie ? ( art) ic 

Is not light gieater than fire ? It is the same 
element m a state of purity ( arh h. 

Is not marriage an open question when it is 
alleged, from the beginning of the world, that 
such as are m the institution wish to get out, 
and such as are out wish to get m ? hmrr son 
80 Is not shame the soil of all virtue, of all good 
manners and good morals ? ( auyle 

Is ordo vitio careto, caeteris specimen esto— 
Let this I hiss (vi/ the nobility of Rome) be fiee 
from \ irt and a pattern to the rest. 'Jhe Twelve 
Tables. 


Is sapiens qiii se ad casus accommodet omnes; / 
Stultus pugnat m adversis ire natator aquis 
—lie IS .1 wist* min who adajits himself to all 
coiitiiigt-iicu s , iht fool struggles like a swim- 
mei .ig.utist the stream 

Is that a wonder which happens in two hours , 
and does it cease to be wonderful if happen¬ 
ing in two millions ? ( mhlt 

Is the God piesent, felt in my own heart, a 
thing winch Heir von Voltaire will dispute 
out of me or dispute into me To the “wor¬ 
ship of sorrow” (( hn uatiitv) ascribe what 
oiigin and genesis thou pleasest, has not 
that worship originated and been generated ; 
is it not beie '' Feel it m thy heart and then 
say whether it is of God ' f oil\ l 

Is the lay more precious than the laik because 25 
his feathers are more beautilul? lam </ 
Sniesr, IV , 

Istheie anything of its own nature beautiful 
or not beautiful The beauty of a thing is 
even that by winch it shinetli. Ihtopadesa 

Is there evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it? I>,t\i 

Is there for honest poveiV That hangs his 
head, and a’ that ? The coward slave we 
pass him by, , We d.iie be pool foi a’ that. 

Is thcie no God, then but at best an absentee 
God, sitting idle, t vei since the first Sabbath, 
at the outside of His uiiiveise, and seeing it 
go? ( 

Is thei e no stoning save with flint and rock ? 30 
1 ennysoti 

Is there no way to bring home a wandering 
sheep but by wonting him to death? 

I homas 1 tun > 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, / The 
handle toward my handCome, let me 
clutch thee J/./i/',ii i 

Is thy complexion sour? / Then keep such 
company. Hi e-iit 

Is your trumpeter dead, that you are obliged 
to praise yourself ? I'l 

Isaac’s fond blessing may not fall on scorn, /3b 
Noi Balaam’s cuxse on love which God hath 
blest, kibn 

Island ez hinn besta hand sun sohnn shinnar 
uppa liclaml IS tliL hi_si land mi which the 
sun shines LiUi.,au Pi 

Isolation IS the sum-total of wretchedness to a 
man. Caily'^c 

Ist’s Gottes Werk, so wird's besteh’n ' Ist’s 
Menschenwerk, wird s untergeh’n If it be 
(,<)ds woik, ii Will stand, if iii.in's, it will 

piTlsh. 

Ista decens facies longis vitiabitur annis; / 
Riigaque m antiqua fronte senilis ent- Th.at 
cmiu I) 1 lie of tliim will he maned h^ length of 
ycais, .Hill llic wrinkle of age will one d.iy scar 
thliu .iged blow ( 

Istaic in me cudetur faba- I sliall have to smart40 
fm It (/’/ that hem will liit mt ) /<r 

Istuc est sapeie, non quod ante pedes niodo 
est I Videie, sed etiam ilia qua; fiitura .sunt , 
Prospicere—Thai is wisdom, not nieielyto see 
what is iminedi itcly htfoie one’s eyes, but to 
foil. cast wli.it Is going to h.ippcn 7 e>. 

Istuc est sapere, qui, ubicunque opus sit, 
animuin possis flectere—You are a w'lse man if 
you can easily direct your attention to whatever 
may require it if. 
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It (lovt) adds a precious seeing* to the eye 

Loire'1.. I.ost^ I\ 3. 

It belongs to great men to have great defects. 
J't. Pr. 

It can do us no harm to look at what is extra¬ 
ordinary with our own eyes. i, 0 ' i m. 

It chanceth in an hour that cometh not in 
seven years. P>. 

5 It costs more to revenge injuries than to bear 
them. Fr. 

It dawns no sooner for one’s early rising. 
Port, Fr, 

It exalteth a man from earthly things to 
love those that are heavenly. 'Ihomos a 
Kemfris. 

It happens as with cages, the birds without 
despair to get in, and those within despair of 
getting out. Montaigne, 

It happens to men of learning as to ears of 
corn; they shoot up and raise their heads 
high while they are empty , but when full 
and swelled with grain, they begin to flag 
and droop. (‘0 

10 It has been well said th.'if our anxiety does 
not empty to-morrow of its sorrows, but 
only empties to-day of its strength, 

^eon 

It IS a bad trade that of censor; he is sure to 
incur the hatred of those he censures, with¬ 
out finding them improved by the correction. 
(juy Pat in. 

It is a beautiful trait in the lover’s character, 
that he thinks no evil of the object loved 

Long/eltoiv 

It is a beggarly conception to judge as if 
poetry should always be capable of a prose 
rendering. John Mo i ley. 

It is a brave act of valour to contemn death, 
but when life is more terrible than death, it 
IS then the truest valour to dare to live. S/r 
T Frowne. 

15 It is a characteristic of true genius to disturb 
all settled ideas Goethe. 

It IS a clear gam to sacrifice pleasure in order 
to avoid pain Scho/>enhauer. 

It is a common error to think that in politics 
legislation is everything and administration 
nothing. Moiaulay. 

It IS a common failing of old men to attribute 
all wisdom to themselves Liel.lins: 

It is a common law of Nature, which no time 
will ever change, that superiors shall rule 
their inferiors. JPonyuus 
20 It is a custom / More honoured in the breach 
than the observance, llam , 1 4. 

It is a damnable audacity to bring forth that 
torturing Cross, and the Holy One who 
suffers on it, and to expose them to the light 
of the sun, which hid its face when a reck¬ 
less world forced such a sight on it, to 
take these mysterious secrets, in which 
the divine depth of sorrow lies hid, and 
play with them, fondle them, trick them 
out, and rest not till the most reverend of 
all solemnities appears vulgar and paltry. 
Goethe 

It is a delusion ( Wahn') to suppose that adver¬ 
sity {Unrlucks makes man better. As well 
believe that the rust makes the knife sharp, 
dirt promotes purity, and mud clarifies the 
stream. Bodenstedt. 


“It is a devout imagination." The Rey^eni 
Munav's anntrer to John Knox'v proposal to 
ronser-T’e the property oj the Church J'or the 
spiritual benejit oJ the Itrt^ts. 

It is a fair and holy office to be a prophet of 
Nature. Fi-nahs. 

It is a fine thing to command, though it were 26 
but a herd of cattle. CerT’o'itis. 

It is a foul bird that dirties its own nest. Pr. 

It is a golden rule not to judge men according 
to then opinions, but according to the effect 
these opinions have on their character 

Lii-httnl'er g. 

It is a good divine that follows his own instruc¬ 
tions. Mt t. of ] 'en , 1 2 . 

It IS a good horse that never stumbles, and a 
good wife that never grumbles. /’/. 

It IS a good thing to stay away till one’s com- 30 
pany is desired, but not so good to stay after 
it IS desired, lohnson. 

It is a grave offence to bind a Roman citizen, 
a crime to flog him, almost the act of a 
parricide to put him to death; what shall I 
call crucifying him? Language worthy of 
such an enormity it is impossible to find. 

tA. 

It is a great ease to have one in our own 
shape a species below us, and who, without 
being enlisted in our service, is by nature of 
our retinue. .S A < w. 

It is a great journey to life’s end. Pr 

It is a great misfortune not to possess talent 
enough to speak well, or sense enough to 
hold one’s tongue. La Pm) t te. 

It is a great mistake to think that because 35 
you have read a masterpiece once or twice 
or ten times, therefore you have done with 
it. . . . You ought to hve with it and make 
it part of your daily hfe. John Motley, 

It is a great piece of follv to sacrifice the inner 
for the outer man. lochopenhaut r. 

It is a great pity when the man who should 
be tlie head figuie is a mere figure-head. 
hpurgeon. 

It is a great point of wisdom to find out one's 
own iolly. Pr. 

It is a great shame to a man to have a poor 
heart and a rich purse. ( ato. 

It is a great sin to swear jinto a sin, / But a 40 
greater still to keep a smful oath. 3 Hen. 

VI., V. I. 

It is a great step in finesse to make people 
under-estimate your acuteness. La Bmvete. 

It is a hard winter when one wolf eats another. 
Pr. 

It is a kindly spirit which actually constitutes 
the human element in man. In. hi Her. 

It is a long lane that has no turning. Fr 

It IS a long way from granite to the oyster; 46 
farther yet to Plato, and the preaching of 
the immortality of the soul, hmerson. 

It is a low benefit to give me something; it is 
a high benefit to enable me to do somewhat 
of myself. Lmer\on. 

It is a lucky eel that escapes skinning. George 

hi to*. 

It is a main lesson of wisdom to know your 
own from another’s, hmerson. 

It is a man’s sincerity and depth of vision that 
makes him a puct. Carlyle, 
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It is a mathematical fact that the casting of a 
pebble from my hand alters the centre of 
gravity of the universe. C a> lyle. 

It IS a maxim of those who are esteemed per¬ 
fect, that abundance is the perverter of 
reason. Ilttopadesa. 

It is a mere and miserable solitude to want 
true friends, without which the world is but 
a wilderness. Uacon 

It is a moral impossibility that any son or 
daughter of Adam can stand on any ground 
that mortal treads, and gainsay the healthy 
tenure on which we hold our existence. 

JDick t ns. 

6 It is a poor art that the artisan can’t live by. 
Ji. r>. 

It is a poor heart that never rejoices. /V 

It is a pour horse that is not worth its oats. 
Jhm r, 

It IS a poor mouse that has but one hole. 

It IS a poor snort that is not worth the candle. 

(je»r£t‘ /// rl’ctt. 

10It IS a profound error to presume that every¬ 
thing has been discovered , it is to take the 
horizon which bounds the eye for the hmit of 
the world. J.t nrt/ > e. 

It IS a proof of mediocrity of intellect to be 
addicted to relating stones. La 

It IS a rare thing, except it be from a perfect 
and entire friend, to have counsel given us, 1 
but such as shall be bowed and crooked to 
some ends which he hath that giveth it. 
/>a. on 


It is absurd to contend for any sense of words 
in opposition to usage; for all senses are 
founded upon usage, and upon nothing else. 
Paiiy. 

It is advisable that a man should know at 
least three things —first, where he is; 
secondly, where he is going; thirdly, what 
he had best do under the circumstances. 

Kusktn 

It IS all in my eye, j t , it is nowhere else. Pr. 

It IS allowed by the laws of war to deceive an 
enemy by feints, false colours, spies, false 
intelligence, or the like , but by no means in 
treaties, truces, signals of capitulation or 
surrender. J’akty 

It IS always an ease, and sometimes a happi- 30 
ness, to have nothing. Joseph Hall. 

It IS always by adventurers that great deeds 
are done, and not by the sovereigns of great 
empires. 

It IS always good when a man lias two irons 
in the fire. L. Beaumont. 

It is always necessary to show some good 
opinion of those whose good opinion we 
solicit. JohHi>on. 

It is always term time in the court of con¬ 
science Pt. 

It is always the individual, not the age, that 85 
stands up for the truth. (nHiht 

It IS always vitally important to ourselves to 
be scrupulously true, l^putettoh. 

It is an argument of great wisdom to do 
nothing rashly, nor to be obstinate and 
inflexible in our opinions. I'homas <i Kempis. 


It is a reproach to be the first gentleman 
of one's race, but greater to be the last. 
Pr. 

It IS a sad house where the hen crows louder 
than the cock Pt. 


15 It is a shame for a man to desire honour be¬ 
cause of his ancestois, and not to deserve it 
by his own virtue. Si. Clnyso>>tont. 

It is a sign that your reputation is small or 
sinking if your own tongue must jiraise you. 
Juii^e Hale. 

It is a sin against hospitality to open your 
doors and shut up your countenance. Pr 

It is a small virtue to keep silence on matters, 
but a grave fault to speak of what should be 
kept silent. ( h-id. 


It is a sorry goose that will not baste itself. 
Pr. 


20 It is a strange habit of wise humanity to speak 
in enigmas only. PusAtn. 

It is a universal weakness of human nature to 
have an inordinate faith in things unseen 
and unknown, and to be affected unduly by 
them. Casar. 


It is a very good world to live in, / To lend, or 
to spend, or to give in ;/ But to beg, or to 
borrow, or to get a man’s own, / It is the 
very worst world that ever was known. 

Rochester, 


It is a very risky, nay, a fatal thing, to be 
sociable. Sihtller. 


It is a virtue in hermits to forgive their 
enemies as well as their friends, but it is a 
fault in princes to show clemency towards 
those who are guilty. Hitipadesa. 

25 It is a wise father that knows his own child. 
Mcr. of Ven.^ ii. a. 


It is an assured sign of a worthy and generous 
spirit whom honour amends , for honour is, 
or should be, the place of virtue Bacon, 

It IS an egregious error to go by the excep¬ 
tion mstead of the rule. Pas>. al 

It IS an equal failing to trust everybody and 40 
to trust nobody. Pr-. 

It IS an honour for a man to cease from strife. 
Bible. 

It is an ill sign to see a fox lick a lamb Pr. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. Pr. 

It IS as difficult to appropriate the thoughts of 
others as to invent, b met son 

It is as easy to be a scholar as a gamester. 45 
Haiveis. 

It is as easy to deceive one’s self without per¬ 
ceiving It, as It IS difficult to deceive others 
without their finding it out La Roche. 

It is as great a point of wisdom to hide ig¬ 
norance, as to discover knowledge ('>’) 

It is as little the part of a wise man to reflect 
much on the nature of beings above him as 
of bemgs beneath him. Kushin 

It is as much a part of time temperance to be 
pleased with the little that we know and 
the little that we can do as with the little 
that we have. Ru^km 

It is as much intemperance to weep too much 50 
as to laugh too much Pr. 

It is as natural for the old to be prejudiced as 
for the young to be presumptuous; and in 
the change of centuries each generation 
has something to judge for itself. Kushn. 

It is as rare as it is pleasant to meet an old 
man whose opinions are not ossified. /. F. 
Boyes. 
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It is as sport to a fool to do mischief. Hthh 
It is at least fatal to the philosophic preten¬ 
sion of a line or stanza if, when it is fairly 
reduced to prose, the prose discloses that 
it IS nonsense John MorUy 
It is bad, having: once known the right, / And 
the impulse of nobleness prizetl,, 1 o accept 
the less worthy, and ordei the fight Fcir a 
cause that is meaner, and walk by a li^jlit / 
That you once had despised i>» // alte> 

Smith 

It is beneath the dignity of a soul that has but 
a gram of sense to make chance, and winds, 
and waves the arbiti ai > disposers of happi¬ 
ness 

6 It is best not to be angiy , and best, in the next 
place, to be quickly reconciled Johnson 
It IS best to rise from life as from a banquet, 
neither thirsty nor drunken 
It IS best to take half in hand and the rest by 
and by /’i 

It is best to take with thankfulness and ad¬ 
miration ti om each man what he has to give 
John I 

It is better and kinder to flog a man to his 
work th,ui to leave him idle t.ll he robs and 
flog him afterwards. A ws', 

10 It IS better lor a young man to blush than to 
turn pale (<rto 

It is better for the man whom God helps than 
for him who rises cai Jy 1 1 n anu » 

It is bcttei living on a little than outliving a 
great deal (') 

It IS better not to live at all than to live dis¬ 
honoured Sojl Oi h \ 

It IS better to be a self-made man, filled up 
according to God s original jiattern, than to 
be half a man, made after some other man’s 
pattern / tJot'.tnJ 

15 It is better to be affected with a tiue penitent 
sorrow for sin than to be able to lesolve 
the most difficult cases about it J horn,u\ ,i 

Kempt ? 

It IS better to be lost than to be saved all 
alone A mu 7 

It IS better to be nothing than a knave. M 

A n to It in Hi 

It IS better to be the hammer than the anvil 
Fr. I'r 

It is better to be the head o’ the commonalty 
than the tail o’ tlie gentry ^ Ft 
20 It is better to be wrong by rule than to be 
wrong with nothing but the fitful caprice 
of our disposition to impel us Katul a m 
“ iri/he/m Mctitei ” 

It is better to cleanse ourselves of our sms 
now, than to reseive them to be cleansed 
at some future tune 7 ho mm a hem pis 

It is better to create than to be learned 
Creating is the essence of life, hnhuht 
It is better to die once than live always in fear 
of death. Lmat 

It IS better to do well than to say well Ft 
25It IS better to dwell in a corner of the house¬ 
top than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house Dihh . 

It IS better to fight for the good than to rail at 
the ill I enn i son 

It is better to go to the house of mourning, 
than to go to the house of feasting. < '/M. 


I It is better to have a lion at the head of an 
I army of sheep than a sheep at the head of 
[ an army of lions /\ Av 
It IS better to have friends m our passage 
through life than grateful dependants , and 
as love IS a more willing, so it is a more 
lasting tiibute than extorted obligation 

i.oLi smith 

It is better to have loved and lost than nevei 30 
to have loved at all Ftnnyson 
It is bettei to have one’s evil days when one is 
young than when one is old c uitsh 
It IS bettei to have to do with God than with 
His saints I > t'l 

It IS beltei to hear the rebuke of the wise 
than for a man to hear the song of fools 

F’bli 

It IS better to live by begging one’s bread 
than to gratify the mouth at the expense ot 
others. Ih opaM su 

It IS better to live in a hiunted forest . 35 
than to live amongst relations after the loss 
of wealth U ’topa,it sn 

It IS better to live on the crust of your own 
industry than on the fruits of otlier people’s 
(. t roatttes 

It IS better to make friends than adversaries 
of a conquered race /’ A’ Hovtim 
It IS better to trust the eye than the ear. 

Ft 

It IS bitter fare eating one’s own words 
Ft 

It IS but the outer hem of God’s great mantle 40 
our poor stais do gem Kmht,: 

It IS but vain to waste lioney on those that 
will be caught with gall <; him t, c 
It IS by attempting to leach the top by a 
single leap that so much misery is produced 
in the world. ( ooIh t ' 

It IS by being conversant with the inventions 
of others that we learn to invent, as by 
reading the thoughts of others we learn to 
think )o\nua k tynoLls 
It IS by faith that poetry as well as devotion 
soars above this dull earth tit ri-y {,ues 
It IS by his personal conduct that any man of 45 
ordinary power will do the greatest amount 
of good that IS in him to do Rusk ’ti 
It IS by imitation, more than -by precept, that 
we leal n anything hintu 
It IS by presence of mind in untried circum¬ 
stances that the native metal of a man is 
tested. I lymell 

It IS by study that we become contemporaries 
of every age and citizens of the world (‘) 

It IS certain niv belief gains quite infinitely 
the moment f can convince another mind 
thereof hmuiin 

It IS certain that either wise bearing or 50 
ignorant cairiage is caught as men take 
diseases, one of another. 2 lien /I', v j 
It IS character which builds an existence out 
of circumstance Our strength is measured 
by our plastic power t otty/e 
It IS cheap enough to say, “ God help you ” Ft 
It IS common to esteem most what is unknown. 
J,u 

It is commonly the imagination which is 
wounded first, rather than the heart; it is 
so much more sensitive. 7'horeau 
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It is couTAgc that conquers in war, and not 
good weapons S/ 

It IS cowardly to quit the post the gods elect 
for us before they permit us Pythas^oras 
It IS delightful, after wandering in the thick 
darkness of metaphysics, to behold again 
the fair face of Truth i ailyle 
It is delightful to transport one’s self into the 
soil it of the past, to see how a wise man has j 
thought before us, and to what a gloiious 
height we have .it last reached i>oclhr 
5 It IS difficult to act a part long, for where | 
truth IS not at the bottom, nature will peep ; 
out and betray itself one time or other. \ 

I 

It is difficult to descend with grace without 
seeming to fall />’/»»/^ j 

It is difficult to do good without multiplying j 
the sources of evil A usA » 

It is difficult to feel deep veneration and great I 
affection for one and the same peison. La \ 
h',Kh. j 

It IS difficult to know at what moment love * 
begins. It IS less diffii ult to know that it 
has begun /,»//. A A. Te j 

10 It is difficult to say whet hci irresolution renders 
a man the inoie unhappy oi thf more despic i 
able , also whether it is productive of worse 
consequences to make .i bad resolution, or ; 
none .it all /<//>>< i ■ <- ' 

It is difficulties that give birth to miracles, i 
/V . A 

It IS dre.iry ( .i.) to be .able to respect nothing 
but one’s self / / //cA'v/ 

It is doubt (/let’/</; which turns good into bad 

(.roeihe 

It IS downright madness to contend where we 
are sure to be worsted / '/ s 
15 It IS easier for a wit to keep fire in his mouth, 
than to hold iii a vutty saying that he is 
burning to tell c u 

It IS easier not to begin to go wrong than it is 
to turn back and do beltei after beginning 

Pres, ill nt (tih /u /<'' 

It is easier to c.irry the worhl in one’s thoughts 
than on one's shouldeis. I /• 

It IS easier to know man in general than men 
in pai ticular / a K .. A 

It is easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy .ill that follow it A’/ n / fanhun 
20 It IS easier to worship th.in to obey Jeari 

J'a uf. 

It IS easier to write an indifferent poem than to 
understand a good one Montai^nt 
It is easy foi a man who sits idle at home, and 
has nobody to please but himself, to ridi. ule 
or censure the common ways of mankind 

It is easy for men to write and talk like philo¬ 
sophers ; but to act with wisdom, there’s the ■ 
rub. Rival ole. j 

It IS easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; easy m solitude to live after our , 
own; but the great man is he who m the • 
midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude ' 
I /nets'ft. 

25 It IS easy to be a spendthrift with other people s 
property. Platt n. 

It is easy to condemn; it is better to pity. 
Abbott, 


It is easy to criticise an author, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to appreciate him / 'auitenargues 
It is easy to give offence, though it is hard to 
appease Gnllparzt r 

It IS easy to open a shop, but hard to keep it 
open ( hineie Pr 

It IS easy to screw one’s self up into high and 30 
ever higher altitudes of Transcendentalism, 
and see nothing under one but the everlasting 
snows of Himalaya, the earth shrinking into 
a planet, and the iiuhgo firmament sowing 
itself with dayhglit stars , but whither does 
It lead ? One dreads .always to inanity and 
mere injuring of the lungs Cuf/vle to I tnet- 

It is enough for thee to know what each day 
wills . and what each day wills the day itself 
will tell i.'tthc 

It IS exactly m the treatment of trifles that a 
man shows what he is Si hopeiu.aiier 
It IS exceedingly diffii ult for a man to be as 
narrow as he could have been had he lived a 
century ago //'// //.V 

It IS excellent To have a giant’s strength, but 
tyrannous To use it like a giant Mens for 
Mias , u .! 

It IS falling in with their own mistaken ideas 35 
that makes fools end beggars of the half of 
mankind I aufiv 

It is fancy, not the reason of things, that m.ikes 
us so uneasy / ’/ \ '>a ,'^i 
It is far better to give work which is above the 
men than to educate the men to be above 
their work. KusK'n 

It IS far easier to make a great rush than to 
plod steadily on through a long hfe. A/«r- 

i^eon 

It is far from universally true that to get a 
thing you must aim at it There are some 
things which can only be gained by renoun¬ 
cing them Kenan 

It IS far more diffic ult to be simple than to be 40 
complicated , fai more difficult to sacrifice 
skill and ease exeition in the proper place, 
than to expend both indiscriminately. R n- 
km. 

It IS folly to lay out money in the purchase 
of repentance Rm I'rankhn 
It IS folly to live in Rome and strive with the 
Pope. Pp 

It is folly to pretend that one ever wholly re¬ 
covers from a disappointed passion Such 
wounds always leave a scar Lon^telloiv 
It is for the sake of him (tlif Mituous m.'in) and 
of those like him that the earth exists and 
maintains itself in being >> en.m 
It IS for truth that God created genius. La- 45 
mart mi. 

It IS for want of application, rather than of 
means, that men fail of success La Roche 
It is force and right that determine everything 
in the world , force till right is ready. Jou- 
bi rt ('•'). 

It is fortune, not wisdom, that rules man’s 
life. (u 

It is from books that wise men derive consola¬ 
tion in the troubles of hfe. / u tot /lugK 
It IS from the difference we feel between the 50 
finitude of fact and the infinitude of fantasy 
that all the evils spring which torment hu¬ 
manity. Rouistat*. 
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It is fruition, and not possession, that renders 
us happy. MonUiigne, 

It IS g-enerally a sign of a small mind to think 
diiTerently from great minds. 

It IS given us to live only once in the world. 

i.oetht.. 

It IS good for a man to be driven, were it by 
never such harsh methods, into looking at 
this great universe with his own eyes, for 
himself and not for another, and trying to 
adjust himself truly there. Carlyle. 
fi It is good that we sometimes be contradicted, 
and that we always bear it well, for perfect 
peace cannot be had in this world. Je>emy 
I'ay lor. 

It IS good to do nothing bad, but better to wish 
nothing bad M c um.ui.s. 

It is good to fear the worst, the best can save 
itself. J'f. 

It IS good to lend to God and the soil, they 
pay good interest. /><i« I’r. 

It is good to rub and polish om brains against 
that of others. \/on*at^nr, 

10 It IS great, it is manly, to disdain disguise. 

1 ’onng. 

It is great prudence to gain as many friends 
as we honestly can, especially when it may 
be done at so easy a rate as a good word 
Jutiye Hah 

It IS hard even to the most miserable to die. 

Pf. 

It is hard for an empty sack to stand upright. 

Pf, 

It is hard to be poor and honest. /V. 

IS It is hard to carry a full cup /V. 

It IS hard to kick against the pricks. Pk 
It is hard to maintain the truth, but much 
harder to be maintained by it. .South. 

It IS hard to put old heads on young shoulders. 
Pr. 

It is hard to suffer wrong and pay for it too. 
Pr, 

20 It IS harder to avoid censure than to gain ap¬ 
plause , for this may be done by one great or 
wise action in an age , but to escape censure, 
a man must pass his whole life without say- 
mg or doing one ill or foolish thing. O 
It IS harder to marry a daughter well than to 
bring her up well. /V. 

It is harder to weave than to gather wool. 

Spurgeon. 

It IS harder work to resist vices and passions, 
than to toil in bodily labours. 1 homos a 
Kempis. 

It is his excess of sensibility that distingrulshes 
man from other aumials. ln.hopennauer, 

25 It IS his moral sentences on mankind or the 
state that rank the prose writer among the 
sages. John Mor ley. 

It is his restraint which is honourable to a 
man, not his liberty. RusUn. 

It is human nature to hate him whom you 
have injured, lac. 

It is idleness that creates impossibilities; and 
where men care not to do a thing, th<*y 
shelter themselves under a persuasion that 
it cannot be done. South. 

It is ill standing in dead men's shoes. Pr. 

80 It is ill to take out of the flesh what is bred in 
the bone. Pr. 


It is impossible completely to understand what 
we do not love. A/rs. Jameson. 

It is impossible for any man to form a right 
judgment of his neighbour’s sufferings. Ad¬ 
dison. 

It is impossible that an ill-natured man can 
have a public spirit, for how should he love 
ten thousand men who never loved one? 

Pope. 

It IS impossible that anything so natural, so 
necessary, and so universal as death should 
ever have been designed by Providence as 
an evil to mankind. Sivi/t. 

It IS impossible to be a hero in anything unless 35 
one is first a hero in faith. Jtu. otoi. 

It is impossible to be just, if one is not generous. 

Pascal, 

It IS m great perils we see great acts of daring. 

Ktgnafd. 

It IS in human nature soon to relax when not 
impelled by personal advantage or disadvan¬ 
tage. Goetni, 

It IS m the politic as in the human constitution , 
if the limbs grow too larjje for the body, 
their size, msteail of improving, will diminish, 
the vigour of the whole. Gouisniitn, 

It IS in the soul of man, when reverence, love, 40 
intelligence, magnanimity have been de¬ 
veloped there, that the Highest can dis¬ 
close Itself face to face m sun-splendour, 
independent of all cavils and jargonings 
there, of a surety, and nowhere else. (. ar^ 
lyle. 

It is m the world that a man, devout or other, 
has his life to lead, liis work waiting to be 
done. Carlyle. 

It IS in trifles that the mind betrays itself. 
Bul.ver, 

It is in vain for a man to be born fortu* 
nate, if he be unfortunate in lus marriage. 
Vai.cr, 

It is incalculable what by arranging, com¬ 
manding, and regimenting you can make 
of men. Cat lyle. 

It is inconceivable how much wit it requires 46 
to avoid being ridiculous. ( hatnjori. 

It IS incredible how much the mind can do to 
sustain the body. Got the. 

It IS indeed all twilight in thij| world, a trifle 
more or less, itoethc. 

It IS indeed only in old age that intellectual 
men attain their sublime expression. Schopen- 
haut’t. 

It is infamy to die and not be missed. C. 

II tlcox. 

It is invariably found that the contented man 60 
is a weak man. John M’agstajffe, 

It is joy to think the best we can of human 
kind. Word'.’worth. 

It IS just those who gfrope with the mole and 
chng with the bat who are vainest of their 
sight and of their wings. Ruskm. 

It is less difficult to bear misfortunes than to 
remain uncorrupted by pleasure, lac. 

It is madness to make fortune the mistress of 
events, because in herself she is nothing, 
but IS ruled by prudence. Drydrn, 

It is matter of the commonest remark how a 55 
timid man who is m love will show courage, 
or an indolent man will show diligence. 
Matthew A mold. 
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It Is meet / That noble minds keep ever with 
their likes ; / For who so firm that cannot be 
seduced ? /«/ c , i 2 . 

It is mere cowardice to take safety m nega¬ 
tions. (.tone F-/iot 

It is mere Philistinism on the part of private 
individuals to bestow too much interest on 
matters that do not concern them. i.o,the 

It IS more blessed to give than to receive. 

Jents. 

5 It is more difficult, and calls for higher ener¬ 
gies of the soul, to live a martyr than to die 
one //. 

It is more honourable to be raised to a throne 
than be born to one . fortune bestows the 
one, merit obtains the other 

It is more important to discover a new source 
of happiness on earth than a new planet in 
the sky (^) 

It is more Kindly to laugh at human life than 
to grin at it ll’r’tn/ 

It is more p unful to do nothing than some¬ 
thing i'>. 

10 It IS more jileasing to see smoke brightening 
into flame than flame sinking into smoke. 

f0/1 ns >fl 

It IS much easier to be critical *\\ tn to be 
correct /' s> ,1 

It IS much easier to bind on a wreath than to 
find a head worthy to wear it h 

It is much easier to recognise erroi than to 
find truth , the forniei lies on tlu surface, 
the 1 itter rests 111 the depths '/b 

It IS much more easy to msinre a passion than 
a faith. '' umns 

16 It is much safer to obey than to govern. 

Thomas a Iso / ? 

It IS natur.al to a man to believe what he 
wishes to be true, and to believe it because 
he wushes it s. h ’/>< nha >c '. 

It IS natural to man to regard himself as the 
final cause of creation G>t\he 

It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: 
but when he is gone his way, then he 
boasteth. h 'hi 

It is never permitted to any one in heaven to 
stand behind another and look at the back 
of his head ■ for then the influx winch is from 
the Lord is disturbed. S wedi noot t ,. 

80 It is never too late to mend. /V. 

It IS never wise to slip the bonds of discipline. 
Lew. U (Ula,e 

It is no man's business whether he has genius 
or not. work he must, whatever he is, but 
quietly and steadily , and the natural and 
unforced results of such work will always be 
the things that God meant him to do, and 
will be his best. KusKtn 

It is no mean happiness to be seated in the 
mean. Mer of I <•» , 1 2. 

It is no more in our power to love always than 
it was not to love. La /G tn In 

86 It is no more possible to prevent thought from 
reverting to an ideal than the sea ironi re¬ 
turning to the shore /ose/>li ( 00 k. 

It is no small commendation to manage a little 
well. He is a good waggoner that can turn 
in a little room /v/. Hall. 

It is no such heinous matter to fall afflicted, 
as, being down, to lie dejected. .S. tAv 
sostom. 


It is no wonder man's religion has much suffer¬ 
ing in it; no wonder he needs a suffering 
God. Ceori^f I'Jjoi. 

It is nobler to become great than to be bom 
great. J'r. 

It IS nobler to convert souls than to conquer SO 
kingdoms. Loan It Hehonnaite 

It is not a question how much a man knows, 
but what use he can make ol what he knows. 

J. C Holland 

It is not advisable to reward where men have 
the tenderness not to punish L' 

It is not always necessary that the true should 
embody /c) itself, enough if it hovers 

arounif spiritually and produce accordance 
(^I’thfr. instnnmutt') in us, if it hover (Tf'ucr) 
through the atmosphere in earnest friendly 
tones like the sound of bells t., ethe. 

It is not an unhealthy moral 

philosophy, but a sturdy morahty that is 
of any profit to us /« «< /. ict wt v«. 

It IS not because of his toils that I lament for 35 
the poor , we m st all toil, or steal, which 
is worse , no faithful workman finds his task 
a pastime . . . But what I do mourn over is 
that the 1 imp of his soul should go out that 
no ray of heavenly, or even earthly, know¬ 
ledge should vis't mni. but only in the hag¬ 
gard darkness like two spectres, Fear and 
Indi .nation bear him company. Latl^le 

It IS not by sh'rking difficulties that we can 
remove them or escape them. M, R. ureg;. 

It is not enough that a poet possess inspira¬ 
tion ; his inspiration must be that of a cul¬ 
tured spiiit. StniUer 

It is not enough to aim, you must hit. It. 
J'r. 

It is not enough to know how to steal; one 
must know also how to conceal. /" Hr. 

It is not enough to know, one mu.st also apply ,40 
It is not enough to will to do, one must also 
do. Got i>t,. 

It is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 
Rlid .\i.;ht's Hrtam, \ i. 

It IS not enough to take steps which may some 
day lead to a goal; each step must be itself 
a goal and a step likewise. Got tlu. 

It IS not every man that can afford to wear 
a shabby coat. ( olton. 

It IS not everybody one would set to choose a 
horse or a pig ; how much less a member of 
Parliament ? K tn a. tn. 

It is not everybody who can bend the bow of 45 
Ulysses, and most men only do themselves 
a mischief by trying to bend it. John MorLy. 

It is not fit to tell others anything but what 
they can take up A man understands 
notning but what is commensurate with 
him. Got the. 

It is not from masters, but from their equals, 
that youths learn a knowledge of the world. 
ktoidsmith. 

It is not from nature, but from education and 
habits, that our wants are chiefly derived. 
he I ding. 

It is not given to the world to be contented. 
Goethe. 

It is not good for man to be, especially to work, 50 
alone. the. 

It IS not good to have an oar in every one's 
boat. C urnden. 
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It is not good to meddle with divine mysteries. 
Goethe 

It is not good to pass by that we dislike, even 
to gam that which we like , for the watei 
of life becometh mortal when mixed with a 
poison A./ 

It IS not he who gives abuse or blows who 
affronts, but the view we take of these 
things as insulting. l'/>uieiu\ 

It IS not his own individual sms that the hero 
atones for, but original sin, /« , the iiimc t>f 
t \isten< e hoj'enhaue* 

5 It IS not history which educates the con¬ 
science , it IS conscience which educates 
history. Amu I 

It is not 111 man that walketh to direct his 
steps. B’hit 

It is not juggling that is to be blamed, bnt 
much juggling, for the world cannot be 
governed without it St Lien 
It IS not lost that comes at last P> 

It IS not merely by virtue of the sunlight that 
falls now, and the ram and dew whn h it 
brings, that we continue here, but by virtue 
of the sunlight of a ons of jiast ages John 
Pu} tou^h', 

10 It IS not metre, but metre-making agreement 
that m.akes a poem, a thought so passionate 
and alive that, like the spirit of a plant or 
an aniinai, it has an architect of its own, 
and adorns nature with a new thing. / vu >- 
son 

It IS not poetry, but prose run mad. Popi 
It IS not possible to buy obedience with money. 

i. ariyit. 

It is iiot proper to place confidence in one who 
cometh without any apparent cause. IJito- 

pad I V/I 

It IS not propositions, not new dogmas and a 
logical exposition of the woild, that are our 
first need , but to watch and tenderly cheiish 
the intellectual and moral sensibilities, those 
fountains of right thought, and woo them to 1 
stay and make their home with us Pmo- 
son 

15 It IS not quite so easy to do good as those may 
imagine who never try. Kd Shtap. 

It is not so much our neighbour's interest as 
our own that we love him. Bp U than 
It IS not so much the being exempt from faults, 
as the having overcome them, that is an 
advantage to us s n jt 
It IS not strength, but art obtains the piize. 
Pope 

It is not the beard that makes the philosopher. 

P> 

20 It is not the custom when a prince doth sneeze 
to say, as to other persons, “ God help you," 
but only to make a low reverence, (^erhn r 
It IS not the face which deceives , it is we who 
deceive ourselves in reading m it what is not 
there. ..S< hopenhauef . 

It IS not the fact that a man has riches which 
keeps him from the kingdom of heaven, but 
the fact that riches have him. Dr i a/fd. 

It IS not the fraud, but the cold-heartedness 
which is chiefly dreadful in treachery, Pus- 
ktn. 

It is not the greatness of a man’s means that 
makes him independent, so much as the 
smallness of his wants. Cobhett. 


It is not the insurrections of ignorance that 25 
aie dangerous, but the revolts of intelligence. 

Linvell 

It IS not the knowledge, but the use which is 
made of it that is productive of real benefit. 

S, oti 

It is not the loss of heiitage / That makes life 
poor, it IS that, stage by stage, / Some 
leave us with a lessening faith in man, / 
And less of love than when our life began 
Dt W’alier SmAh 

It IS not the manner of noble minds to leave 
anything half done. II u land 
It IS not the number of facts he knows, but 
how much of a tact he is himself, that proves 
the man. Piku e 

It IS not the punishment, but the crime that is 30 
the disgrace. A nn f / 

It IS not the quantity, but the quality of know¬ 
ledge which determines the mind s dignity. 

II /'. ( hannin' 

It IS not the reading of many books that is 
necessary to make a man wise and good, 
but the well-reading of a few K Bn i ti t 
It IS not the stamp on the com that gives it 
its value, though on the bank-note it is. 

J Hnrhu<i,hs 

It IS not the victory that constitutes the joy of 
noble souls, but the combat Mont utmt, it 
It IS not thy works, which are all mortal, 35 
infinitely little, . but only the spint thou 
woikest in that can have worth or continu¬ 
ance ( an\ t 

It is not titles that reflect honoui on men, but 
men on then titles. Maihiao'l 
It IS not to taste sweet things, but to do 
noble and true things, and vindicate himself 
under God’s heaven as a God-made man, 
that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. 

( iDlvlt 

It IS not, tiuly speaking, the labour that is 
divided, but the men. divided into mere 
segments of men, broken into small frag¬ 
ments and crumbs of life , so that all the 
little piece of intelligence that is left in a 
man is not enough to make a pin or a nail, 
but exhausts itself in making the point of a 
pm or the head of a nail Ruskm 
It is not want, but rather abundance that 
cieates avarice. Montmone^ 

It is not want of good fortune, want of happi- 40 
ness, but want of wisdom that man has to 
dread ( a,* lyle. 

It IS not well to make great changes in old 
age. Bpnr^fon. 

It IS not what he has, nor even what he does, 
which directly expresses the woith of a 
man, but what he is. A mtel 
It is not wisdom, but ignorance which teaches 
mer presumption Bui mi r / ytton 
It IS not with saying, “Honey, honey," that 
sweetness comes into the mouth. Burk. 

}'r 

It IS not work that kills men, it is worry. 46 
It IS not the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction H’atdBiecher. 

It is of more importance to teach manners and 
customs than to estabhsh laws and tribunals. 

Mitabeau 

It is of no use running; to set out betimes is 
the mam point. La kontaine. 
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It is of some consequence for a man to forego 
his own inclinations, even tn matters of no 
g^reat importance. 7 hotnas a A\ mpis 
It IS often because an author proceeds from 
the thought to the expression, and the 
reader from the expression to the thought, 
that a cle.ir writei is obscure. Apetom 
it is often easier, as well as more advan¬ 
tageous, to coniorni to the opinions of others 
than to persuade them into ours La 
Bruyi tf 

It is often even wise to reveal what cannot 
long remain concealed S < h 'IA > 

5 It IS one of the wietchednesses of the great 
that they have no approved fi lends. < han- 

tltHl, 

It IS one soul which animates all men. Lmo- 

Ti»« 

It IS one thing to be tempted, another thing to 
fall s 

It IS one thing to see that a line is ri ooked, 
and another thing to be able to diaw a 
straight one A’</ \l up. 

It IS one thing to speak much, and another 
to speak pertinently 1 y 

10 It is only a part of art that can be taught, the 
artist needs the wliole. (..ufy’n 
It IS only at tlie fust encounter that a face 
makes its full impiession upon us At w/v/i- 

/hint r 

It IS only because they are not used to taste 
of what IS cx( client that the generality of 
people take delight in silly and insipid things, 
provided they be new. (, ci/u 
It IS only by labour that thought can be made 
healtliy, and only by thought that labour 
can be made hapjiy. Ku^/un 
It IS only by uiuversals, and never by singulars, 
that we can think Ih Ji.i!i/tt\on \t fUttf. 

IjIt IS only God's business to make laws, and 
the lawyei s to read and enforce them. 

Liu/ ,i 

It IS only m society that a man’s powers can 
have full play //< n ant > 

It is only in their misery that we recognise 
the hand and finger of God leading good 
men to good 

It IS only kindred giiefs that draw foith our 
tears, and each weeps really for himself. 
//< me 

It is only men collectively that live the life of 
man. 

20 It is only necessary to grow old to become 
indulgent. 1 see no fault committed that I 
have not committed myself inn r/u. 

It is only on reality that any power of action 
can be based J />/< > r.v/ 

It is only people who possess fiimness that 
can possess true gentleness, j.a 
It IS only reason that teaches silence The 
heart teaches us to speak /utn I'aul 
It IS only rogues who feel the restraints of 
law. /. S /iollayui 

25 It IS only strict precision of thought that con¬ 
fers facility of expression, s, hilUf 
It is only the finite that has wrought and suf¬ 
fered , the infinite lies stretched in smiling 
repose. / utt 

It is only time that possesses full reality, and 
our existence lies in it exclusively. Sthopen' 

kauer. 


It is only when a man is alone that he is really 
free Sc/iopi n/imu T, 

It IS only when it is bent that the bow shows 
its strength. i,rillpa> ^er 
It IS only with renunciation that life, strictly 30 
speaking, can be said to begin Goethe. 

It is our relation to circumstances that deter¬ 
mines their mflueme over us The same 
wind that carries one vessel into port may 
blow another off shore Aorot. 

It IS petty expenses that empty the purse. 

// /V 

It IS pleasant to die if there be gods and sad 
to live if there be none Man us Antoninus 
It IS possible to sin against charity, when we 
do not sm against truth /’; 

It IS precisely m accepting death as the end 35 
of all, and in laying down, on that sorrowful 
condition, his life foi his friends, that the 
hero and patriot of all time has become the 
glory and safety of his country. 

It IS profound ignorance that inspires a de¬ 
generate tone La luuytit 
It IS proof of a high culture to say the greatest 
matters in the simplest way Lmeaon 
It IS proper and beneficial sometimes to be left 
to thyself. Ihovtas a Ktntpis 
It IS prudent to be on the reserve even with 
your best friend, when he betrays a too 
eager curiosity to worm out your secret. 

La lu I \t ic 

It is rare indeed that there is not ample 40 
occasion for grumbling Jo/in li a^staj/t 
It IS leligion that has formed the Bible, not the 
Bible that has formed religion. A’ JJ C 

Lt\ tn 

It IS sad to have to live in a place where all 
our activity must simmer within ourselves. 

t/h . 

It IS sad to see how an extraordinary man 
so often strangles himself, struggling in 
vain with himself, his cii cumstances, and 
his time, without once coining upon a green 
blanch (totthe. 

It IS said no man is a hero to his valet. The 
reason is that it requires a hero to recognise 
a hero The valet, however, will probably 
know well enough how to estimate his 
equals, taut he. 

It IS so much easier to do what one has done 45 
before than to do a new thing, that there is 
a perpetual tendency to a set mode Lmer- 

It is St Christopher that carries Christ, not 
Christ St. Christopher, / < , in this in>ih, it is 
n<n t'hrisi th.u beats tin. Lhuich, but the Church 
that Chtist /ii/ 

It IS sure to be daik if you shut your eyes. 

/V. 

It is the ambiguous distracted training which 
they are subject to that makes men uncer¬ 
tain , it awakens wishes when it should 
quicken tendencies Goethe 
It is the best sign of a great nature, that 
it opens a foreground, and, like the breath 
of morning landscapes, invites us onward. 
Fnu * \ •«. 

It is the best use of fate to teach a fatal coup 60 
age. PAnei son 

It is the bright dav that brings forth the adder, / 
And that crave*: wary walking. /«/. Cas., ii. i. 
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It is the cause, not the death, that makes the 
martyr. A af>oleon. 

It IS the common error of builders and parents 
to follow some pbin they think beautiful (and 
perhaps is so) without considering that no¬ 
thing IS beautiful which is displaced. Lady 

Montagu. 

It is the common wonder of all men how, among 
so many millions of faces, there should be 
none alike Sir '/homoi> Ihoivne. 

It is the company, and not the charge that 
makes the feast Pr. 

6 It is the condition of humanity to design what 
never will be done, and to hope what never 
will be attamed. lohuson. 

It IS the curse of kinf>:s to be attended / By 
slaves, that take their humours for a war¬ 
rant lohn 

It IS the curse of talent, that, though it works 
more surely and persistently than genius, it 
reaches no goal, while genius, hovering for 
long on the summit ( s/^iizc) of the ideal, looks 
round, smiling, far above Schumann 
It IS the dim haze of mystery that adds en¬ 
chantment to pursuit Kwafolc. 

It IS the fate of a woman / Long to be patient 
and Silent, to wait like a ghost that is 
speechless, / Till some questioning voice i 
dissolves the spell of its silence. Long- , 

/eilo7u I 

10 It IS the fate of the great ones of the earth to I 
begin to be appreciated by us only after they i 
are gone OU i,er saving ( 

It is the first of all problems for a man to find ; 
out what kind of work he is to do in this i 
universe. (nuy,e. I 

It is the first nnnciule of economy to make i 
use of availaule vital power fiist. then the 
inexpensive natural forces, and only at 
last to have recourse to artificial power. 

R ttsk tn, ! 

It is the flash that murders; the poor thunder 
never harm'd head JcnuM^on. ' 

It is the frog's own croak tliat betrays him. ' 
/'; ' 

15 It is the glistening and softly-spoken he, . . . ' 
the patriotic he of the historian, the provi¬ 
dent he of the politician, the zealous he of 
the partisan, the merciful he of the friend, 
and the careless he of each man to him¬ 
self, that cast that black mystery over hu¬ 
manity, through which we thank any man ; 
who pierces, as we would thank one who 
had dug a well m the desert RusAm. 

It is the irlonous doom of literature that the 
evil perishes and tne good reiuams. PuAvi r 1 
Lyiton. 1 

It is the great error of reformers and philan- I 
thropists in our tune to nibble at the con- ' 
sequences of unjust power, instead of re- j 
dressing the injustice itself. /. S’. Mill. 

It is the greatest invention man has ever made, 
this of marking down the unseen thought that 
IS in him by written characters Carlyh 
It is the heart that makes the critic, not the 
nose. Max Muller 

SO It is the height of folly to throw up attempting 
because you have failed. Failures are won¬ 
derful elements in developing the character. 

A non 

It is the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth 
man understanding. Job. 


It is the law of fate that we shall live in part 
by our own efforts, but in the greater part 
by the help of others , and that we shall also 
! die in part for our own faults, but in the 
I greater part for the faults of others. RusAtn 
\ It is the life in literature that acts upon life, 
j y <». Holland. 

It IS the little rift within the lute / That by 
and by will make the music mute, / And, 

' ever widening, slowly silence all. lenn^son. 

It IS the lot of man to suffer. Disraeli. 35 

It IS the mark of a great man to treat trifles as 
trifles, and important matters as important. 

J css.im: 

I It is the master-wheel which makes the mill 
j go round, j'i. 

I It IS the monotony of his own nature that 
I makes solitude intolerable to a man Schiller. 

It IS the music in the ear that finds and inter¬ 
prets the music of the oichestra. l. H. PuiA- 
hu> d 

It is the nature of despair to blind us to all 30 
means of safety. I u Id nut. 

It is the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they 
will set an house on fire, an it were but to 
I oast their eggs Pa^ on. 

It IS the nature of parties to retain their 
original enmities far more firmly than their 
original principles. )/«< aulay. 

It is the office of the Church to teach, not to 
tram. U'aid hucher. 

It is the ordinary way of the world to keep 
folly at the helm, and wisdom under the 
hatches. /V. 

It is the part of a good man to do great and 35 
noble deeds, though he risks everything. 
Plutarch. 

It IS the part of a wise man to resist pleasures, 
but of a foolish one to be a slave to them. 

1 Jactetus 

It is the poet's function to keep before the 
minds of the people not only the underlying 
truths and beauties of all Nature, but the 
high and pure ideal of humanity which all 
should strive to attain t J-itUimth 
It IS the possession of a great heart or a great 
head, and not the mere fame of it, which 
IS of worth and conducive to happiness. 

Sc h ofienhauL i. 

It IS the power of thought which gives man 
the mastery over Nature, The thoughts go 
forth into the world. IJans Andcutn 
It is the privilege of every human work which 40 
IS well done, to uivest the doer with a cer¬ 
tain haughtiness. Lme? son. 

It is the privilege of genius that to it life 
never grows common-place, as to the rest of 
l.S. LoTVtll. 

It IS the property of every hei o to come back 
to ’■eality , to stand upon things, not shows 
of things. ( arlylc. 

It is the secret of the world that all things sub¬ 
sist, and do not die, but only retire a little 
from sight, and afterwards return again. 

Lmerson. 

It is the setting up of a claim to happiness 
that ruins everything in the world. Merck 
to Goclhe. 

It is the strange fate of man that even In the 45 
greatest evils the fear of worse contmues to 
Haunt him. Goi the 
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It is the temper of the higrhest hearts, like the It is well to go for a ligfht to another 

E aim-tree, to strive most upwards when it man’s fire, but by no means to tarry by it. 

I most burdened. .S /r Sidney. 


It is the thought writ down we want, / Not its 
effect, not likenesses of likenesses, / And 
such descriptions are not, more than gloves / 
Instead of hands to shake, enough for us. 

J. Dailey. 

It is the treating of the common-place with the 
feeling of the sublime that gives to art its 
true power. J. J\ Millet. 

It is the unseen and spiritual in man that 
determines the outward and actual. Car¬ 
lyle. 

6 It is the vain endeavour to make ourselves 
what we are not that has strewn history 
with so many broken purposes and lives left 
in the rough. Lmvell 

It is the wise alone who are capable of dis¬ 
cerning that impartial justice is the truest 
mercy Coidsmith 

It IS the witness still of excellency ' To put a 
stranf^e face on his own perfection. Mui/i 
Adff, li. 3. 

It is the work of a philosopher to be every 
day subduing his passions and laying aside 
his prejudices Addin>n 
It is through the feeling of wonder that men 
philosophise. A rist. 

10 It is time enough to answer questions when 
they are asked. I.nu non 
It is time enough to doff your hat when you 
see the man. l>an J'r. 

It is time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 
Pencil T, 1 2 

It IS to be doubted whether he will ever find 
the way to heaven who desires to go thither 
alone, belt ham 

It is too late to husband when all is spent. 
Pr 

16 It is too late to spare when the bottom is bare. 
Pr. 

It is true greatness to have in one the 
frailty of a man and the security of a god 

Sen. 

It is truth that makes a man angry Pr. 

It is useless to attempt to reason a man 
out of a thing he was never reasoned into. 

Sivift. 

It IS useless to deny with the tongue that 
which man gives credence to with the heart. 

Johnson 

20 It is very easy to obey a noble ruler who con¬ 
vinces {uhefzeugt) while he commands us. 
Goethe. 

It is very good to be left alone with the truth 
sometimes, to hear with all its sternness 
what it will say to one. Carlyle. 

It is very little that we can ever know of the 
ways of Providence or the laws of existence; 
but that little is enough, and exactly enough. 
R usktn. 

It is war’s prize to take all advantages, / And 
ten to one is no impeach of valour. 3 lien. 
^V., i. 4 . 

It is we that are blind, not Fortune. Str T, 

Broxvne. 

26 It is well that there is no one without a fault, 
for he would not have a friend in the world. 
He would seem to belong to a different 
species. Ilaaltti. 


Plutaich 

It is when the hour of conflict is over, that 
history comes to a right understanding of 
the strife, and is ready to exclaim: “ Lo I 
God is here, and we knew it not.” Ban¬ 
croft. 

It is wholesomer for the moral nature to be 
restrained, even by arbitrary power, than to 
be allowed to exercise arbitrary power. J 
S. Mill. 

It is wisdom alone that can recognise wisdom. 
tailyie. 

It is wise not to know a secret, and honest 30 
not to reveal it. Pr. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine fashion ; 
all those are displeased at it who are not 
able to follow it. // at ton 

It is with diseases of the mind as with those of 
the body, we are half dead before we under¬ 
stand our disorders, and half cured when we 
do. Colton. 

It is with history as it is with nature, as it is 
with everything profound, past, present, or 
future; the deeper we earnestly search into 
them, the more difficult are the problems 
that arise. He who does not fear these, 
but boldly confronts them, will, with every 
step or advance, feel himself both more 
at his ease and more higlily educated. 
Goethe. 

It is with ideas as with pieces of money ; those 
of least value generally circulate the best. 
Punch. 

It is with narrow-soul’d people as with narrow-36 
neck’d bottles, the less they have in them 
the more noise they make in pouring it out. 

SivJU 

It IS with our thoughts as with flowers. Those 
whose expression is simple carry their seed 
with them, those that are double, by their 
richness and pomp charm the mind, but 
produce nothing. Joulntt 

It is with words as with sunbeams , the more 
they are condensed, the deeper they burn. 
Southey. 

It makes a great difference to the force of 
any sentence whether there be a man be¬ 
hind it or no. In the learned j'ournal, in 
the influential newspaper, I discern no form ; 
only some irresponsible shadow, oftener 
i some moneyed corporation, or some dangler, 
who hopes, in the mask and robes of his 
paragraph, to pass for somebody Emerson 
J It matters less to a man where he is born than 
where he can live. Turk. Pt. 
j It matters little whether a man be mathema- 40 
tically, or philologically, or artistically cul- 
' tivated, so he be cultivated, iroethe. 

It matters not how a man dies, but how he 
lives. Johnson. 

It matters not that a woman is well dressed 
if her manners be bad, ill-breediiig mars a 
fine dress more than dirt. Plant 

It matters not whether our good-humour be 
construed by others into msensibility, or 
even idiotisni; it is happiness to ourselves. 
Goldsmith. 

It majy be we shall touch the Happy Isles, / 
And see the great AcluUes whom we knew. 
Tennyson. 
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It may indeed be that man is frightfully 
threshed at times by public and domestic 
ill-fortune, but the ruthless destiny, if it 
smites the rich sheaves, only crumples the 
straw, the grains feel nothing of it, and 
bound merrily hither and thither on the 
threshing-floor, unconcerned whether they 
wander into the mill or the cornfield, l.oetm 
It must be bad indeed if a book has a more 
demoralising effect than life itself (.imthi 
It needs a man to perceive a man. A. B. Al¬ 
coa 

It ne’er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth, / 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure; / 
The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, / O that’s 
the chiefest warld’s treasure 1 Burux 

5 It never occurs to fools that merit and good 
fortune are closely united Ot>i the. 

It never rams but it poms r>. 

It never smokes but there’s fire. /’>. 

It offends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
penwig-pated fellowtear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the ground¬ 
lings, who for the most part are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb show and j 
noise Ham , n ■ 

It oft falls out to have what we would have; 
we speak not what we mean. Mta^k Jor 
, 11 4 

10 It requires a great deal of boldness and a 
great deal of caution to make a great for¬ 
tune, and when you have got it, it requixes 
ten times as much wit to keep it / m, non 
It requires a great deal of poetry to gild the 
piU of poverty, t/mc Dtlu y. \ 

It requiies a long time to know any one. 

( t nuxti Vi 

It requires more than mere genius to be an 
author La Jimycn 

It requires much courage not to be down¬ 
hearted in the world irot/'u 

16 It requires no pxeterhuman force of will in any 
young man or woman , . . to get at least 
half an hour out of a solid busy day for good 
and disinterested reading John Mothy 
It seems a law of society to despise a man 
who looks discontented because its require¬ 
ments have romjielled him to part with all 
he values in his life ihu the 
It seems as if them as aren’t wanted here are 
th’ only ones as aren’t wanted i' the other 
world heoxye / / ot. 

It should not be suspected of a man, whose 
hie hath been spent in noble deeds, that his 
reason is lost, when he is only involved m 
tiouble. A fire may be overturned, but its 
flames will never descend /htojadi v« 

It so falls out, ' That what we have we prize 
not to the worth / Whiles we enjoy it, but 
being lack’d and lost, / Why then we rack 
the value, Mulu Ado, iv i 
20 It takes a good many spadefuls of earth to 
bury the truth, (.icr I'r 
It takes a great deal of living to get a little 
deal of learning. Ruskm 
It takes a great man to make a good listener. 
Help^ 

It takes much more penetration to discover a 
fool than a clever man Cato 
It takes ten pounds of common-sense to carry 
one pound of learning. Persian Pr. 


It was a stroke ' Brought the stream from the 26 
flinty rock. Py H . Smith. 

It was alway yet the trick of our English 
nation, if they have a good thing, to make it 
too common. Hen. // ., i 2 
It was always the aim of the artists as well 
as the wise men of antiquity, to mean 
much though they might say little. JCinAei- 
mann 

It was for beauty that the world was made. 
(Juoted oy Junei \on 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark / 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear. 
Kom and JuL, 111 5 

It was the wisdom of the ancients to regard 30 
the most useful as the most illustrious 
Sdi 

It were better to be of no church than hitter 
for any. U' Prnn 

It weie easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
than one tear of a true and tender heart. 

PVI '! 

It were good for a man to have srmie anchor¬ 
age deejier than the quicksands of this 
world, for these drift to and fio so as to 
baffle all conjectuie (ailHt 
It were no virtue to bear calamities if we did 
not feel them. Mtm.A ether 
It will be all the same a hundred years hence. 36 
J ; 

It Will be an ill web to bleach. /’> 

It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood , / Stones have been known to move, 
and trees to speak. Ma. /> , m 4 
It will never out of the flesh that’s bred in the 
bone Ihn lonson. 

It would be better that we should not exist, 
than that we should guiltily disappoint the 
purposes of existence Riisktn 
It would be some advantage to live a primitive 40 
and frontier life, though in the midst of an 
outward civilisation, if only to learn what 
are the gioss necessaries of life, and what 
methods have been taken to obtain them 
'I noieau 

It's a gude heart that says nae ill, but a better 
that thinks iiaiie V J'l 
It’s a poor man that always counts his sheep. 

It's a poor sport that's not worth the candle. 
Httiirtc, 

It’s a sair field where a’s slam. Sc J'r 
It’s a small joke sets men laughing when they 46 
sit .i-staring at one another wi’ a pipe i’ their 
mouths 1 hot. 

It’s a weary warld, and naebody bides in't 
J M. Jiatite. 

It’s all very well having a ready-made rich 
mar, but it may happen he’ll be a ready¬ 
made fool, (teorfie I.hot 
It’s an ill wind that blaws naebody gude. 

.V 6 Pr 

It’s aye the cheapest lawyer’s fee / To taste 
the barrel. Hums 

It’s bad flesh that won’t take salt, worse is60 
the body that won’t take warning. Lael. 

Pr 

It’s difficult to give sense to a fool. Gael. 

It’s dogged as does it 
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It’s good sheltering under an old hedge. 

Pr 


It’s hard sailing when there is no wind. 
Pt 

It’s hard to take the twist out of an oak that 
grew in the sapling 

It’s hard to tell which is Old Harry when 
everybody’s got boots on. luiot 

6 It’s harder work getting to hell than to heaven. 

(r,, /’/ 

It’s hardly in a body s power / To keep, at 
times, frae being sour, , To see how things 
are shared. l>u>u\ 

It’s height makes Grantham steeple stand 
awiy / ; 

If’s ill livm in a hen-roost for them as doesn’t 
like fleas ! . 10 * 

It’s ill living where everyliody knows every¬ 
body /'» 

10 It’s ill talking between a full man and a fast¬ 
ing. s. P' 

It’s ill wool that will take no dye. /’/ 

It's lang ere the devil dee by the dyke-side 

It’s never too late to learn P' 

It's no m titles nor in rank It’s no in wealth 
like London bank, To pui chase peace and 
rest ' It’s no in niakin’ inuckle mair. It’s 
no m books, it’s no 111 lear, , To uiak’ us 
truly blest. I urns 

16 It's no tint that a friend gets Si 

Pr. 

It’s no use filling your pocket full of money 
if you have got a liole 111 the corner. 

JJ,. t 

It’.s no use killing nettles to grow docks. 

pp 

It’s no use pumping a dry well Pp 

Its not “What has •lie.'*” but “What is 
she ” /'p 

20 It’s poor e'ltmg wheic the flavour of the meat 
lies in the cruets, (-..'v / . of 

It’s poor friendship that needs to be constantly 
bought (,<t, J'p 

It's pride tint puts this country down. ' 
Man, take thine old cloak about thee. (V</ 

It’s sin, and no poverty, that niaks a man 
miserable, 'u J'p 

It’s them as take advantage that get advan¬ 
tage 1 thi^i Will Id, I think , lolks have to 
wait long euougli before it s brought to ’em. 

f/> >' ^ J'.in>' 

25 It’s too late to cast anchor when the ship is 
on the rocks. J '/ 

It’s wisei being good than bad , / It’s safer 
being meek than fierce. It's fitter being 
sane than mad 1 My own hope is, a sun 
will pierce / The thickest cloud earth ever 
stretch’d , / That aftei last returns the first, / 
Though a wide compass round be fetch’d , / 
That what began nest can’t end woist, / 
Nor what God blessed once prove accuist. 

lipip^vpipn ,. 

It’s your dead chicks take the longest hatchin’ 

(Jrtpf!;r J hot 

Italex scripta- Thus tin, l.iw is. wiiticu 

Ivory does not come Irom a rat’s mouth. 
tJiincn, Pt. 


J. 

J’ai bonne cause—I have good cause or rexison 80 
M 

J’ai en toujours pour principe de ne faire jamais 
par autrui ce que je poiivais faire par moi- 
ineme J hi\< L\ir iicld u as .t lu.isiiii iicvci 
to do th u thifiiigli .iiiniljLr wliicli it was pos- 
sihlc for iri' to di> ins s« If Monh \ijuii u 

Jai failh attendre 1 w 1 - il! hut lept w.utmg 
J.oui\ Xil , as his iitrnan u/> jnU at 

the last nil'll’lilt 

J'ai giaisse la patte an concierpe — I li.ive 

tipped the d(Mj(-l »'< pci {Lt pn.istd In ptw) 

Jp I't 

J’ai ns me voil'i dosarme I \\ as set a-l.aughiiig, 

.ind lo' I wa atoiii< ill. initd I'non 

J’ai toiijours vn tiue, poui reiissir dans le 35 
monde, il falLul a>'oii I’atr foil et litre sage— 

1 bi\i .ilwa\-> o'lveiMii thit to siiKced in the 
wot Id .1 Ilian niu-.t si t in ample but he W'lsi 
MiPPiU s/ in u 

J’ai trouve chaussiire a mon pied 1 ha\e (onricl 

I good 1)' I til ( , siiuLs foi m\ led) / / Pr. 

J’ai vecu 1 e\i teil thrfi.uh it .ill (the Reign of 

II iroi) S ly, s 

J’ni voiilu voir, j ai vti -I wish to see, and have 

set 11 A rti tm 

Jaime mieux ma ime—I k>\e my lass better 

1 I KPli h (’> ,t Sipp’.: 

J’appelle im chat un chat, et Rolet un fripon—40 
1 I dl i < It .It. It, .ind koht i 1 II iv*- JpiPinan 

1 J embrasse moii rival, mais e’est pour I’etoiiffer 
I puss in\ n\ il 1 > nij In art, hut it is to 
mot In I him < i’pp 11 it 

J’en passe et des meilleiirs—I pas^ by them 
ind I I til I til in tht \ l'< U>p /iit > 

J’etais poete, histonen, Et m.iintenarit je ne 
Sius lien- I w.isoinc .1 pint aiitl i hisioriaii, and 
now I am notlimn A nuU >, fop r.is i/<ita/»\ 

J'etais pour Ovule a qmnze ans, / Mats je 
sius pour Horace a ticuLe 1 w.i. loi OmU 
at fittcen, hut 1 am foi liutace at thuty 

/' at tit a ! 

J’evite d’etre long, et je deviens obscur—In 45 
acuiding to 1 m ihfliisi , I lucoint ohsuirc 
In'.'tan a/ttP flop at c 

J y SUIS, et j'y reste Hcic I im, .md liere* I re¬ 
in un M.uMah.'n in tht tit lifts erfo'C the 

MaUL'jtr 

Ja, das Gold ist nur Chimare Yes, 'jold is but 
.1 (liim.ma, Si; -A - l/< sc'hcp 

Ja, der Krieg verschlingt die Besten! -Yes, 

w II swallows up the lK.st people ' At/' uer 

Ja, grosse Manner weiden stets verfolgt, / 
IJnd kommen inuiier in Verlegenheiten— 

^ es, gicU men .nc .ilw i\s sul))ti.t to jiersecu- 
tioii, .ind alwa^s gi ttm" into str.iits SihtUcp 

Ja, so schatzt der Mensch das Leben, als50 
heiliges Kleinod, / Dass er jenen am meisten 
verehrt, dei es trotzig verschmahet" Yes, 
mill \.ihies htc .is ,i snied lewel in sueh a way 
that he ittties him most who haughtily s,.orns 
It J'ltiUn 

Jacet ecce Tibullus, / Vix manet e toto parva 
quod urna capit—See, here Tibullus lies; of 
;dl tliat he was there hardly remains enough to 
iill a little urn. OvuU 
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Jack at a pinch. Pr. 

Jack IS as grood as Jill. Pf 

Jack-o’-both sides is, before long:, trusted by 
nobody, and abused by both parties. Pr 

Jack of all trades and master of none. Pr 

6 Jack shall pipe and Jill shall dance G 
U liner. 

Jack w.ll never be a gentleman Pr 

Ja' k’s as good as his master. Pr 

Jacta alea est—'1 lie die is cast. Lirsary tvhin 
ht pus^iditu Rul'ni'n 

Jactltatio — A b I.istmg Jat.iita.tinn of niar- 
riage iS iL in the Petit nastual Cout ti 

10 Jam mine ininaci inurmnre coimuim / Pei- 
stringis aiires , jam litui strepunt K\tii no \ 
you stun our e.irs with the thrc.iiLinni; luiniiuir 
of hoi ns, already 1 hear the claiions sound 
Hor 

Jam pauca aratro jugera regiae / Moles rehn- 
quent - Soon will le^il piles ka\«. but few' acres 
to tin. plnugii Hor 

Jam portiun inveni, Spes et Fortuna valete 1 / 
Nil mihi vobiscum est, Indite nunc alios— 
Now I liavi juried the jwit, bup< and foitunc, 
farewell I I ha\c nothin” muic lo do with ^ou , 
go now' and make «poit of otlnrs LtruK 
epttafk 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturma regna— 
Now the Viigm goiidcss of iiisticc i< turns , now 
the reign S.iiurn and age of gold leturns 
/ 'irs 

Jam seges est tibi Troja fuit, resecandaque 
faJee ' Luxuriat Phrygio sanguine pinguis 
humus —New' fiilds of corn wa\c where 'I'loy 
once stood, and the ground t inched veilh 'rioj.ui 
blood is luMiriant w ith gram icady lor the sirklc 
Oind. 

15 Jam summa procul villarum culniina fumant— 

Now the high toj)s of the lat-ofl \ill.is hciid foith 
their smol c / 

Jamais abattei— N < \ ei r .ist down. M. 

Jamais arriere--Nt\cr behind M. 

Jamais I’lnnocence et le myst^re n’habiterent 
long terns ensemble— Innoeciu e and nuclei > 
never dwelt any lengtli of tinu together / r 

Jamais la cornemuse ne dit mot si elle n’a le 
ventre plein— Tlie bigpip- nevei uturs a woid 
till Its Ijclly is full. I r Pi 

20 Jamais long nez n’a gate beau visage - A bb: 
nose ncvei disfiguml a liandsoiiic kicc, / e , it is 
disfigured .alicadj I<i J'r 

Jamais nous ne goiitons de parfaite alle- 
gresse, / Nos plus heureux .succes sont 
meles de tnsiesse —Wc n v. i taste b.ippincss 
in perfection , our most fortunate successes arc 
mixc-d with sadnc-.s. ( omeiUe. 

Jamais on ne vaincra les Roniains que dans 
Rome —The Romans will never be conqueiul 
except in Rome J-r. 

Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec 
ignis, / Nec potent ferrum, nec edax abolere 
vetustas — And now I have completed wh.ai 
neither the W'rath of Jove, nor fire, iioi the 
sw’ord, nor tlic corroding tooth of tune will be 
able to destioy. Chad 

Janux mentis - InUts of knowledge (///. gates of 
the mind) 

16 Januis clausis— With closer! doois. 

Jardin des plantes—A botanical garden. P'r. 


Jasper fert myrrham, thus Melchior, Bal- 
thazar aurum. I Hxc quicum secum portet 
tria nomina regum, / Solvitur a morbo, 
Domini pietate, caduco—Jasper brings myrrh, 
Melchior frankincense, and Balthazar gold. 

W hoever carries with him the names of these 
three kings (the three kings of Cologne, the 
Magi) will, hy the grace of (lod, be exempt 
fioni the falling sickness A Medurval(harm. 

Je allseitiger, je iiidividueller— I'he more uni- 
vcisal a m.in is, the greiter he is as an indi- 
I \idu.il HJme I'amhagtn von f nse, 

Je cognois tout, fors que moy-mesme— I know 
everything except niv'clf ( */</ J'r 
Je crams Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai pas d’autre 20 
j crainte -1 fear God, Abner, and havt no other 
fc ir Rat tnr 

( Je crams I’homme d’un seul livre- 1 .nm afr.iid 
i of the rii.ui <»f one book ! hontai, Atju nus 
j Je fetter tier Floh, je magerer der Hund - 
The f.ittir the flee, the leaner the dog 6f/ 

I Je joins des ouvrages qui surpassent les miens 
—I cniov W'orks whuh surp.iss my own La 
, }Jar ft 

I Je laisse a penser la vie ' Que firent ces deux 
1 amis —I le »\e you to imagine the fcstivi time 
' thcs« iwt) fiieiids (the town mouse* and the 
j country mouse) had of it La Poutaim 
' Je le tieiis —I hold ii. M 36 

Je m’en vais chercher im i^rand peut-etre , 
tirez le rideau, la farce est jou6e— I am going 
' in quest of a gicat ptrh.aps , let the curtain diop, 

1 (he f.ute IS played out Raoelais^ on his death- 
bid. 

Je m’en vais voir le soleil pour la demi&re fois 1 
I sh dl sc« the sun for the last time Rous- 
itaus la\t 7t'oids 

Je m'estonne fort pourquoy / La mort osa 
' songer a moy / Qui ne songeais jamais a 
elk — I wonder greatly why death should con¬ 
descend to think of me, who never thought of 
her Regnier 

Je maiutiendrai le droit—I will maintain the 
right .]/ 

I Je me fie en Dieu—I pul my trust in God hJ 40 
1 Je mehr der Brunnen gebraucht wird, desto 
I mehr giebt er Wasser—’I'lie more the well is 
j Used, the more water il gives (ter Pr 
■ Je mehr Gesetze, je weniger'* Recht — Tlic 
I moie kiws, the les-, justice Get Pr. 

I Je mehr man das Ich versteckt, je mehr Welt 
hat man The more we merge our I, the laiger 
IS our world H iff cl 

Je mets en fait que, si tous les hommes sa- 
vaient ce qu’ils disent les uns des aiitres, 
il n’y aurait pas quatre amis dans le monde 
—1 lay It down as l)tyoml dispute that if every 
one knew what cv» ry one said of another, there 
would not be four friends in the world. Pascal. 

Je minder sich der Kluge selbst gefallt, / Um46 
desto mehr schatzt ihn die Welt -The less 
the b.igc pleases himself, the more the world 
esteems him (teller/. 

Je n’ai fait celle-ci plus longue que pareeque 
je n’ai pas eu le loisir de la faire plus courte 
—I htave made this (letter) a rather long one, 
only because I had not the leisure to make it 
shorter. Pascal 

Je n’ai miriti I Ni cet eze^s d’honneur ni cette 
indigmti — I have deserved neither so much 
honour nor such disgrace Comet lie. 
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Je n'ai point d’ennemi<; que ceux de I'etat— I 
have no enemies whatcvci but tiiose of the state, j 
Rtchtlieu hts confet.wr on death-hed \ 

Je n’oublierai jamais— I will never forget. M \ 
Je ne change qu'en luourant — I change only ' 
when 1 die. M 

Je ne changerois pas mon reuos pour tous les ^ 
tresors du monde -1 would not txdiaiige my 
leisun hours for .'vll the we.ilth in the world 
5 Je ne cherche qu'un- 1 seek hut one i/. ' 

Je ne connais que trois moyens d'exister dans 
la societe etre on voleur, ou mendiant. ou 
salane 1 know only thiee mean, of subsisting 
in society by stealing, bigging, or reteiviiig 
a salary Mtrahiou^ to th ( 

Je ne puis pas me refondre -l cannot change 
iiiy opinion or purpose (/. / rc( ast in\-clf) Ir 
Je ne sais quoi— 1 know not what /'r 
Je pense I tliink M. 

10 Je pense plus- I think more M 

Je pile et ne romps pas 1 bend, but don’t break 
La I ont 

Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve- 1 take my 
own w’hcrc 1 find it Moltere 
Je sais a mon pot comment les autres bouillent 
-I can tell by mj own jx^t how othcis Ixiil 
Lf Pr 

Je schoner die Wirthm, je schwerer die Zeche 
—The fairer the hostess the heaviei the bill 
Ger Pr 

16 Je sens qu’il y a un Dteu, et je ne sens pas 
qu’il n'y en ait point, cela me suffit- 1 feel 
tliete IS a (»od, and 1 don't feci there is none, 
that is enough hir me 1 a I'niyett 
Je suis assez semblable aux girouettes, qui ne 
se fixent que quand ellcs sont rouillees - I am 
like enough to the* w ealheieoeks, w'hic h don’t 
veer only when lh(^ Ixcome rusty / oPant 
Je suis oiseau, voye/ mes ailes' ' Je suis 
souris, vivent les rats -1 am a bird, see* my 
w’lng ’ 1 am .i mouse, • >ng live the rats. La 
Lontatne 

Je SUIS pret— I am ready. M . 

Je SUIS riche des biens dont je sais me passer 
— I am rich in the gocxls that 1 can do without i 
V.Kir ' 

20 Je t’aime d’autant plus que je t’estime moms— | 
I love y'ou all the more* the less I esteem you. 
ColU L oiatri-r. 

Je veux de bonne guerre— I am for fairplay m 

war t/ 

Je veux le droit- I m»Mn to have my' right. M. 

Te veux que, le dimanche, chaque paysan ait 
sa poule au pot- It is my wish that every 
peasant may have a fowd m hts {x)t on Sundays 
lLn7y ir. of I^rafUt. 

Je vis en espoir—I live in hope M 
25 Je vois, le sais, je crois, je suis disabuse— 

I sec, I know, I l>c*lieve, I am undcecived 
Corneille. 

Je voudrais voir un homme sobre. modere, 
chaste, Equitable prononcer qu’il ii y-a point 
de Dieu , il parlerait du moins sans int^ret; 
mais cet homme ne se trouve point - I should 
hke to see a m.in who is sober, moderate, chaste 
and lust assert that there is no God , In* would 
speak disinterestedly at least, but such a man is 
not to l>e found La Bruy fie 
Je vous apprendrai a vivre—I will teach you 

better manners (/i/ to live). Ft Pr 


Je vous ferai voir de quel bois je me chaufFe— 

I will let you see what metal I am made of (/iV. 
with what wcKxl I heat myselO Lr. Pr. 

Je weniger die Worte, le besser Gebet—The 
fewer the vvoids, the hettci the prayer. Ger. Pr 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, / 80 
Seeking the bubble leputatiou / Even in the 
cannons mouth. el\ You Like It, ii 7 
JerUousy dislikes th€ woi Id to know it. Byron. 
Jealousy / Hath m it au alchemic force to 
fuse I Almost into one metal love and hate. 

/1 nny\ou 

Jealousy is a painful passion; yet without 
some share of it, the agreeable affection of 
love has difficulty to .subsist ui its full force 
and violence Hume 

Jealousy is always born with le '' 2 , but it does 
not always die with it. La Roche 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave; the coals36 
thereof are co.’ils of fire, which hath a most 
vehement flame hiih. 

Jealousy is love’s bed of burning snarl George 
.M Health 

Jealousy is often the helpmate of sweet love 

Jealousy is the forerunner of love, and some¬ 
times its awakener. / Mai ion ( laivjord 
Jealousy is the lage of a man. Bible 
Jealousy is the sister of love, as the devil is 40 
the brother of the angel U ibei 
Jealousy It is the gieen-eyed monster that 
doth mock ; The meat it feeds on. i Hheilo^ 

lU J. 

Jealousy lives upon doubts, It becomes mad¬ 
ness or ceases entii ely as soon as we pass 
from doubt to certainty La A ocht 
Jean a etudie pour etre bete - John h ts lieen lo 
• ollegc lo icatn to lx a focil / » Pi 
Jean s’en alia comme il etait venu— John w-ent 
awa> .Ls he* eamc La / ont at tie v tp.taf>h, zvrit- 
tin t’\ h>m%el/. 

Jeddart justice First hang a man, and syne 46 
(then) try him Ac Pr 

Jede grosse Zeit erfasst den ganzen Menschen 
— h V cry grrat epexh sei^e*. jios'.cssion of the 
w hole man Mom mu it. 

Jede Macht, welche wir uber andere Gegen- 
stande ausuben, hangt voii der Macht ab, die 
j wir uber uns selbst besitzeu— All the power 
whii'h wc, in every case, cvereisc over other 
obie*< ts dc|vends on the power we have over 
ourselvev. CeV os. 

Jede That der Weltgeschichte ' Zeugt auch 
wieder eine That— Lverv deed in the history of 
tlic world liegets aiiothei deed in turn Arnold 
.SchlonbtU h 

Jede Unthat, Tragt ihren eignen Racheengel 
schon, / Die hose Hoffnung unter ihrem 
Herzen— l.veiy evil deed already liears its own 
I avenging angel, the dread cif evil, m the heart of 
I It Sihillei 

. Jedem das Seine ist nicht zu viel—To no one is 60 
his ovv n too much Get. Pr 
Jedem redlichen Bemuhn / Sei Beharrlichkeit 
1 verliehn He* perseverance vouchsafed to every 
' honest endeavour. Goethe. 

. Jeden andereii Meister erkennt man an dem, 

I was er ausspricht; was er weiss, ver- 
schweigt, zeigt mir den Meister des Styls 
—Every other master may be known by what 
I he expresses; what he wisely' suppresses reveals 
i to me the in.uter of style. Schiller. 
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Jeder aus«<erordentlirhe Mensch hat erne 
eewisse SiMuluiig, die er zu vollfuhren beiu- 
fenist mail alio\o ilu onlinruy li i 

ccitain mis iL>n wlmli Ik is calkd tt> iulfil 
Goethe 

Jeder freut sich semet Stelle, ,'Bietet dem Ver- 
achter Trutz 1 miv om i, pioud of Ins ofTuc, 
and bids dt flam L t<i tin sroiiici 

Jeder gilt so viel als er h.it I'airy one is woith 

as nuu h as In (iii I'r 

Jeder ist seiner Worte bestir Auslogei -la li \ 
one IS till, best inlcrpictet oi liis own woid 
(,tf I'r 

6 Jeder Junghng sehnt sich so zu lieben Jedes 
Madcheu so geliebt zu sein / Aili, dtr hei- 
ligste von iiiisern Tnebeii Warum quillt aus 
ilim die gnmiiie Peui t I Ik voiitli long- so to 
love, the rnault n su to lu lo\ed, ab * w lu do« s 
then, spnni: out ot ibis holu st of all oui iiiituu ts 
siiL.li agonising pun > Got tin 
Jeder Kiainei lobt seine Ware—F-ven dealer 

ciai I s uji his w iiLs (m ' }'} 

Jeder Meiisrh muss nacli seiner Weise denkeu • 
denn er fiiidet auf seincrn We^e iniiuei ein 
Wahres, odei eine Ait von Wahiem, die iliiii 
durchs Lebeu lulft. nur d.uf ei sich mcht 
gehen lassen , er muss sich coiitroliieii, dei 
blosse uaclcte Instinct geziemt nicht dem 
Menschen 1 mi> man mu >t lliiiik m hr own 
W'aj , loi m his own ynthwav lu .ilw i\s find- 
a triilh, OI 1 niL -.iin oi ti aih, whu h is h< Ipfiil lo 
him in Ills IiiL only Ik 11 U .--1 not follow Ins own 
111 111 walunil iistiiiiu, lu mn-t ( 0.1' rol Inina If , 
to follow iiKMt naked instinit docs nut hi sccin 
a man (.ott/u 

Jeder Moigen ruft zu, das Gelionge zu tliiin, 
und das Mogliche zu erwarteii—\\« au* snm- 
moned even moining to downat it it(|inics of 
Us, and to (.\p< i t what it in ly hung Goith, 
Jeder muss der Natur seme bchuld bczahlen 
—Fvciy one must jia) liis debt to Natint Litf 
I'r 

10 Jeder muss ein Paar Narr^ nschuhe zerteissen, 
zeireisst ei nicht mehr lattyom nnriweir 
out one pall of fools shoes, if he wear uni iiu 
more (.„ > I'r 

Jeder, sieht man ihn emzelii, ist Icidlich king 
und verstandiir . ' Siiid sie in corpon, gleicli 
wird euch cm Dummkopf daraus—h m ly m m, 
as we sf I him siiiL'h , Is toletahlj vm-p ind intel¬ 
ligent , but see him in 'i cotpoiaU i ipuitv, and 
yuu think him a hmn hloikhead and fuel 
Schiller. 

Jeder stirbt / Und sterben ist die grosste That 
fur ^edein—rv one dus, and foi eviiy one to 
die IS his greatest aet L Stlufc’. 

Jeder Tag hat seine Plage / Und die Nacht 
hat litre Lust k very day has It-, loimem, 
and the night In- its plea-me J'hil/nti, in 
Got the 

Jeder Weg zum rechten Zwerke / Ist auch 
recht in jeder Strecke- h \ piyrriad tu the right 
end Is also right in ever> streti h (sl< p or turn) e>f 
it Got the 

16 Jeder Zustand, }a jeder Augenhlick, ist von 
unendlichem Werth, denn er ist der Repra- 
sentant einer ganzeu Ewigkeit-Every con¬ 
dition, nay, every’ moment, is of infinite value, 
for It n, the repre-entative of a whole eternity 
Goeihf 

Jedes ausgesprochene Wort erregt den Eigen- 

smn—Every utlererl {Jit outspoken) word rouses 
our self-will. Goethe. 


Jedes Weib will heber schon als fromm sein-- 
Jmci\ woman would rather he h.indsume than 
juom tf/' I'f 

Jedes Weibes Felder ist des Mamies Schuld— 
'I’he hiishaiid 1- to hlaim foi the fault of the wife 
(in esety t ase) lit >dei 

Jedwede Tugend / Ist fleckenrein bis auf den 
I Aiigeiiblick ' Der Probe k\er\ vntue is stain- 
le--s up to the moiiiLiit of tiiil Stht u t. 

' Jedwede Zeit hat ilire Wehen—I'aeij tune has 20 

itssoirows In I'ltath 

Jedvveder 1 st des dunkeln Sehieksals Knecht — 

I Vtij OIK Is ilail fill s thiall Si nilh 1 Ini, h. 

Jeer not otlieis upon any occasion. South 
jeerers must be content to taste of their own 
bioth I'l 

Jejuiiusiaio stomaehus vulgana temiiit --'^I'he 
hungry stoma< h t lu 1 \ s( 01 n-j)! uri f iie //<-/ 
Jeshuiun waxed fat and kicked ''>//•'( 25 

Jess would have been an omiuvoious lettdcr 
of books had it not been her conviction that 
leading was idling / 1 i>t 

Jest not with the eye, nor religion /’/ 

Jest so that It may not become earnest S/ 

r> 

Jest with an ass, and he will flap you in the 
face with his tad 

Jest with your equals Pt dO 

Jestei s do oft pi ove jirophets K tn' I my,\ y. 
Jesting bi mgs serious soi i ow”- / '> 

Jesting lies bung serious sonows / » 

Jesting Pilate asking “ What is triitJi" had 
not tilt smallest chance lo ascertain il He 
could not hcive known it had a god shown it 
to him. ( un < 

Jesus Chri'-t belonged to the true race of pro- 35 
phots He saw with open eye the mystery 
of the soul Diawn by its severe harmony, 
ravished with its beauty. He lived in it, and 
had His being tlieie / niumn 
Jesus hominum salvator Jesu^ the '-a\iour of 
IIKII M 

Jesus of Nazareth, and the life He lived and 
the death He died ,- through this, as tin ough 
a miraculous window, the heaven of Martyr 
Heroism, the ‘‘divine depths of sonow,” of 
noble labour, and the unspeakable silent ex¬ 
panses of eternity, first in man's history dis¬ 
close themselves l m ‘yh 
Jesus of Nazareth was not poor, though He 
had not where to lay His head. ('0 
Jesus speaks always from within, and in a 
degree that transcends all others. In that 
IS the miracle Lmcison. 

Jet d can A jet of water Ft ' - 

Jeter le inanche apres la cogiiec- To thiow the 
lieht .ifler iht half lu l /'/ /’> 

Jetzt ,right es keine Riesen mehr, Gewalt / 

Ist fur dtn Scliwachen jederzeit ein Riese— 

'I Ik o ii< fio moie any gianis now. for the 
wt ik, fon « 1 1 giant at all time’s. SchilUr 

Jeu d’enfaiit ( liild’s play. l^r. 

Jeu de hazard - (kum of (h.-une. Fr. 

Jeu de mains, jeu de vilaiii — Horse-play, or 46 
piaitiea! joking, is \ukal /'^ 

Jeu de mots -(Juihhle , pun I^r. 

Jeu de theatre Sugc-iiick , daji-trap. Fr. 

Jeune ckuurgien, vieux medecin—A smgeon 
(should be) young, a physicum old. Fr. Pr. 
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Jeune, et dans Vage heureux qui meconnait la 
ciainte—Voimy, .uid at that happy aye which 
knows no fear J'r 

Jeune, on conserve pour sa vieillesse, vieux, 
on epargne pour la mort- In >nnth men vivc 
for old .i^c , in old ai" , tliuy hood for death 
La Hmyi n 

Jewels five words lonjf, /Tliat on the stretch'd 
forefingrer of all time / Spaikle for ever 

/< flfl I uv/ 

Jo aedleie Blod, jo mindre Hovinod I'h* nobkr 

tlie blood, thr Us, llir pridt_ l\tn /'> 


Joy is a gfuest who generally comes uninvited. 

Sc hopenhati f 

Joy IS a sunbeam between two clouds. Afmr 

nelu'.y 

Joy IS as a raiment fine, / Spun of magic 
threads divine , Which as you are in act to 
don, / The weaier and the lobe are gone. 

j Sophoi Ics 

i Joy IS buyable—by forsaking all that a man 35 
hath h u<>Kin 

Joy IS like the agiie , one good day between 
two bad ones /'.//; 


6 Jo argere Skalk jc bedre Lykke 1 he c^rcater 

kn.i\t', till biiii! link />ci« /'/ 

Jo mere af Lov, jo mindre af Ret - Tin. more by 
l.iw, tin U , b\ I4,lit I>u>/ f'> 

Joan IS as good as my lady in the dark 
]'> 

John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife, O'erjoy’d 
was he to find / That, though on plea.ure 
she was bent, / She had a frug.U imud 

i ,•, A > 

Johnsons are raie yet, Boswells arc peiltaps 
still rarer, (in/tvc 


Joy IS more divine than sorrow , for joy is 
bread, and sorrow is medicine. 1 / arr/ 

Joy IS the best of wine LJ/rf 

Joy is the mainspring m the whole round of 
universal Nature , joy moves the wheels of 
the gieat timepiece of the woild, she it is 
that loosens flowers from then buds, suns 
from their firmaments, rolling spheres in 
distant space not seen by the glass of the 
astronomer '>(/ c,/ 

1 Joy IS the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud. 40 


10 Join hands wdh God to make a man to live. 

Jouidie les mams, e’est bien , Ips ouvnr, e’est 
nueux I'l' liiUl tin Iwuk', (in pi \>|)1- well, 
to opi n tin in (in > h ml \ J is bctli I /’; 

Joke at your leisure , ye kenna wha may jibe 
youisel'. ^ /b 

Joke with a slave, and he’ll soon show his 
heels h /’> 

Jong rijs IS te biugen maargeen otide boomen 
\ omit; twie-, will t« ml liiit not old lti>s 

jhit r> 

15 Jonge hii donime hu oude hn, kottde Ini - 

Nouik; lolk, ally foil . old (oil, .old lolk 
D ,t J > 

Jouk and let the jaw for jaup) gae by, /. , dm k 
.111(1 U l tiu d.i li ol d Its w.ilLi p.iss ovti )ou 
.S( }r 

Jour de fete- HoIidi\ // 

Jour de m.a vie I hi d ij of inj life M 

Jour gras - I U ,h «ki\ / f 

20 Jour maigie 1 isli (l.i\ / ; 

Journal lunir lire C onm loum d // 

Journalists aie like little dogs . whenever any¬ 
thing stiis they immediately begin to bark. 
A. hop! nhaut > 

Journeys end in lovers’ meeting. Every wise 
man’s son doth know 7 (c///// Vp///, n i 

Jove tonante enm populo agi non est fas - 
Whin ]o\i llmmli IS tin ir must bt nopule\ini; 
w itli tbf fii opU I ir 

Jovis omnia plena \11 thuiLs m. full of Jove, 

/ c , ol tin ilcitv 1 />' 

Joy ? a moon by fits reflected in a swamp or 
watery bog 11 ,</./. ;f« tih 

Joy and grief are never far apart. W'lUmott 
and sorrow / Are to-day and to-morrow 

Joy descends gently upon ns like the evening 
dew, and does not patter down like a hail¬ 
storm /,u« I'aii! 

80 Joy has this in common with pain, that it robs 
men of reason. Piatt n 

Joy, in a changeable subiect, must necessarily 
change as the subject changeth. .S Bern. 


Joy may elevate, ambition glorify but sorrow 
alone can consecrate (, nlv 

Joy must have sonow . sorrow, joy CottUe 
Joy never feasts so high as when the first 
course is of misery Sui 
Joy ruled the day and love the night, Dry- 

Joy shared IS joy doubled Poctht 45 

Joy surfeited tmns to sorrow /V 
Joy wholly from without is false, precanous 
and short Joy fiom within is like smelling 
the rose on the tree , it is more sweet, and 
fair, and lasting i 

Joy’s a subtle elf, I think man’s happiest 
when he forgets himself, t vui / ui>nru> 

Joys are for the gods , ' Man's common course 
j of natme is distress ' His joys are prodi- 
I gies and like them too. Portend .ipproach- 
1 mg ill The wise m.iii starts And trembles 
at the perils of a bliss J 
Joys aie our wings, souows are our spurs. 50 
Jean Paul 

Joys carried too far change into sorrows 

J U PtitUlh 

Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, while 
sorrow s memory is a sorrow still P\ ton 
I Joys shared with others are more enjoyed Pr 
Joys, tender and true, , Yet all with wmgs. 

j PtOitot 

j Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die Ptior 55 
' Joyfulness (/ r. u r/j^/b t!) is the mother of all 
j virtues i.ottfi, 

■ Jubilate Deo He joiful m tin I oid 
j Jiicunda est mernona pr.-i'lentomm malorum 
! 1 be III ollii lion of p.i-.t iiuseiiLs 1 '=; pleasant 

' I /( 

Jucnnda ?t idonea dicere vitae — To desiribe 
whit IS pli isant .uul cuUil fm hie Hor 
I Jnciind.*! icnirn vicissitudo - A iklightful change 60 
of I III iiiiisi m. IS 

Jncundi arti laboies It is pleas.int to think of 
kibouis th.it .'lie p.ist ( c 

Jucundum et carum steriHs facit uxor amicum 
—A ivifc who has no children makes (to her hus« 
band's heir.s) a dear and engaging friend. Juv. 
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Judex daninatur cum nocens absolvitur— The 
judge IS found guilty when a. criminal is acquitted. 

Judex non potest esse testis in propria causa 
—A judge cannot be a witness in his own cause 
CMy. 

Judee before friendship, then confide till death, / 
Weil for thy friend, but nobler far for thee. 

Judge me, ye powers, let fortune tempt or 
frown, I am prepared, my honour is my 
own. Ln»S(io7ti}ii\ 

6 judee not according: to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment Ji v//i. 

Judge not of men and things at first sight. /V 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. Jn-ns. 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, / But 
trust Him for His grace, f r 
Judge not the play before the play is done; / 
Her plot has many changes; every day / 
Speaks a new scene , the last act crowns 
the play 

10 Judge not the preacher. . . . Do not grudge / 
To pick out treasuies from an earthen pot. / 
The worst speak somethin» good, if all 
want sense, / God takes a text and preacheth 
patience, 

Judge of the pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eye. Baum 
Judge thou lue by what I am, / So shalt thou 
find me fairest. Ti anj. son 
Judge thyself with a judgment of sincerity, 
and thou wilt j'udge others with a judgment 
of chanty Mason 

Judges and senates have been bought for 
gold, / Esteem and love weie never to be 
sold. Pof’t 

10 Judges are but men, and are swayed, like other 
men, by vehement prejudices. />. DuJUy 
Bzeld 

Judges ought to be more learned than witty, 
more revei ent than plausible, and more ad¬ 
vised than confident. Above all things, in¬ 
tegrity is their portion and proper virtue. 

Bacon. 

Judgment for an evil thing i.s many times de¬ 
layed some day or two, some century or 
two, but It is sure as hfe, it is sure as death. 

Carlyle. 

Judgment is forced upon us by experience. 

Johnson 

Judgment is not a swift-growing plant, it 
requires time and culture to mature it. H. 

Ballou 

20 Judgment is turned away backward, and jus¬ 
tice standeth afar off, for truth is fallen in 
the street, and equity cannot enter Bible 
Judgment must sway the feelings and keep 
them 111 their right place, or harm will be 
done where good was intended. Sputgeon 
Judgments are prepared for scorners, and 
stripes for the back of fools Bible 
Judgments that are made on the wrong side 
of the danger amount to no more than 
an affectation ol skill, without either credit 
or effect. L'Bstiani^e 

Judicandum est legibiis, non exemplis—judg¬ 
ment should be given according to law and not 
pi et edent L 

25 Judicata res pro veritate accipitur—A inaiter 
that has been adjudged is received as true. L. 


Judice te mercede caret^ per seque petenda 
est / Externis virtus incomitata bonis—In 
your judgment virtue needs no reward, and is 
to lie sought for her own sake, unaccompanied 
by external benefits. Ovid 
Judicia Dei sunt ita recondita ut quis ilia 
scrutari nullatenus possit —The purp<i'.es of 
(lod aie so abstruse that no one can pt>ssibly 
sciutinise them t ic 

Judicio acri perpendere—To weigh with a keen 
judgment Luc ret. 

Judicious persons will think all the less of us 
because of the lU-judgcd praises of our silly 
fi lends. Spurgeon 

Judicis est innocentiae subvenire— It is the duty 80 
ofthejudgt to support innocenct lie 
JiidicKS est judicare secundum allegata et pro¬ 
bata —It is till judge's iluty to decide m .iccord- 
aiice with what is alleg<*<l and proved L 
Judicis est jus dicere non dare— It is the judge’s 
duty to enunciate the law, not to ni.ike it L 
Judicis officiuin est, ut res, ita tempoia rerum 
quierere— It is the judge's duty to iniiiurc into 
not only the f.icts, but the cuciimstani es Ovid 
Judicium a non .suo judice datum nullius est 
momenti —Judgment j^nen by .i judge in a 
matter outside his jurisdiction is of no legal 
foiec L 

Judicium Dei — The judgniciu of God (as by 86 
oidial) 

Judicium parium aiit leges terra*— J be judg¬ 
ment of our jH-ers or the l.iw's of the land. L 
Judicium subtile videndis artibiis - \ judgment 
nice in discnnunati g w'orks of ait //or. 

Jugez iin homme par ses questions, plutot que 
par ses repoiises —J udge of a man by his ques¬ 
tions raiher th.in liis .iiiswcis J'r. 



Juncta juvant—Trivial things when united aid 40 
cacli other. 

Junctacque Nymphis Gratiae decentes - TJie 
be.uileous rii.ires linked hand in hand with the 
nymphs. Ilor. 

Junge Faullenzer, alte Bettler—A young idler 
makes an old b< ggar Oer /'r. 

Juiiger Spieler, alter Bettler - Young a gam¬ 
bler, old a beggar Ccr. Pr 
Jungere dextras—To join right hands , to shake 
hands I rrg 

Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Hons 46 
— 1 Uan commands the swift-flying Hours to 
soke the horses of the sun. 07’id. 

Jumores ad labores —ITie younger men for 
labours, i.e., the heavier burdens 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque 
movens — Whatever yon sec, wherever 3 'ou 
turn, there is Jupiter (Deity) I.ia an 
Jupiter in multos temerana fulmina torquet, / 
Qm poenam culpa non meruere pati— [upiur 
hurls his reckless thunderbolts against many 
who have nor guiltily deserved such punishment. 
Ornd 

Jupiter tonans— The thunderer Jove 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis 60 
—He Stiys that laws were not framed for him; 
he < laims everything by force of arms. Ilor 
Jurado ha el vano de lo negro no hacer bianco 
—The bath has sworn not to wa.sh the black 
man white. Sp. Pr. 
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Jurare In verba magristri —To swear by the 
words of the master. 

Juravi lingpua, mentem iniiiratatn grero—I have 
sworn wall my tongue, but 1 bear a mind un¬ 
sworn. Ltc 

Jure divmo— By Divine right, or ordination of 
heaven. 

Jure humano— By human law, or the will of the 
people. 

5 Jure, non dono— By right, not by gift. M 

Jure reprajsentatioms— By right of representa¬ 
tion. L. 

Jurgia praeciptie vino stimulata caveto—Aliove 
all, avoid quarrels excited by wiiu 

Juris utnusque doctor—Doctor of Ixith laws, 
civil and c.ition. 

Junsten, bose Christen Jurists arc bad Chris¬ 
tians Ctr I'r 

10 Jus Civile '1 ht civil or Roman law. 

Jus civile nequp inflecti gratia, neque perfringi 
potentia, iieque adultcrari pecunia debet— 
a he law ought mithtr to b« w.irpid by favour, 
nor biokeii llirougb b> power, nor corrupted by 
money. ( ic. 

Jus commune—The common or customary law. 

Jus devolutum - A devoKcd right, specially of 
a prcsbjUiy in Scotland to pi«sent to a bene¬ 
fice, the patron liaving failed to do s >. 

Jus et norma loquendi—The law and rule of 
language 

15 Jus gentium "The law of nations, as the basis 
of their international lelatioiis. 

Jus gladii—The right of the sword. 

Jus in re - \ real light. A. 

Jus omnium in omnia, et consequenter bellum 
omnium in omnes—The right of all to every¬ 
thing, and therefore of all to make war on all. 
Hobbes, 

Jus mariti—The right of a husKand. Z. 

20 Jus postliminii—The law of lecovcry of forfeited 
rights. L, 

Jus primogemturae —The right of {iriinogcntture. 

us propnetatis~The right of property. L. 
us regium—Roy.tl right, or right of the Crown L. 

Jus sanguinis—The right of consanguinity, or 
blood. L. 

25 Jus sutnmum saepe snmma malitia est—Ex> 
IreiTie law is often extreme wrong, Ier. 

Jusqu’ou les hommes ne se portent-ils point 
par I'interet de la religion, dont ils sont si 
PjBu persuades, et qu’ils pratiquent si mal ?— 
To what excesses are not men carried in the in¬ 
terest of a religion of which they have little or 
no faith, and which they so badly practise? La 
Bruybre. \ 

Just a kind word and a yielding manner, and 
anger and complaining may be avoided. 
S/ntrgeott. 

Just a path that is sure. / Thorny or not. / 
And a heart honest ana puie / iCeeping the 
path that is sure, / That be my lot. W. 
Stmtk. 

Just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints. Bible, 

80 Just are the ways of God, / And justifiable to 
men: / Unless there be who think not God 
at alL Milton. 

Just as a moth gnaws a garment, so doth envy 
consume a man. St. Chtysostom. \ 


Just as '*dirt is something in its wrong place," 
so .social evils are mainly wrong applications 
of right powers. H. Willett 

Just as gymnastic exercise is necessary to 
keep the body healthy, so is musical exer¬ 
cise necessary to keep the soul healthy; the 
proper nourishment of the intellect and pas¬ 
sions can no more take place without music 
than the proper functions of the stomach and 
the blood without exercise. Piaro, mterpieted 
by RusLm 

Just as the flint contains the spark, unknown 
to itself, which the steel alone can wake into 
hfe, so adversity often reveals to us hidden 
gems which prosperity or negligence would 
cause for ever to lie hid Billnu^s 

Just at the age twixt boy and youth, / When 85 
tiiought IS speech, and speech is truth. 

Sc ott 

I Just enoii', and nae mair, hke Janet Howie’s 
shearers’ meat. .S^ I'r 

Just hatred of scoundrels, fixed, irreconcilable, 
inexorable enmity to the enemies of God , 
this, and not love of them, is the backbone 
of any religion whatsoever, let alone the 
Christian (ailyb 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true,/ 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew 

< 07vpe> 

Just laws are no restraint upon the freedom of 
the good, for the good man desires nothing 
which a just law will interfere with Froude. 

Just plain duty to know, / Irksome or not. \ 40 
And tnier and better to grow / In doing the 
duty 1 know, / That I have sought. Dr W 
Smi/'’ 

Justa I axon engaflar el engafiador—It is fair to 
cheat the cheater .9/ Fr 

Justae causec facihs est defensio—The defence 
of a just c.ause is easy 

Juste milieu—Right me*dtum. M. of the govern¬ 
ment of Loui\ Phihppi 

Justi ut sidera fulgent—'The just shine as the 
stars M 

Justice always is, whether we define or not. 46 
Everything done, suffered, or proposed in 
Parliament, or out of it, is either just or un¬ 
just , either is accepted by the gods and 
eternal facts, or is rejecteti by them. Car¬ 
lyle 

Justice and humanity have been fighting their 
way, hke a thunderstorm, against or¬ 
ganised selfishness of human nature God 
has given manhood but one clue to success 
—utter and exact justice Wendell Phillips. 

Justice and judgment are the habitation of 
God’s throne. Bib/e 

Justice and reverence are the everlasting 
central law of tills universe. Carlyle. 

Justice and truth alone are capable of being 
conserved ” and preserved. Carlyle. 

Justice and truth are two points of such ex-60 
quisite delicacy, that our coarse and blunted 
instruments will not touch them accurately. 
Pasi al. 

Justice consists in doing no injury to men; 
decency in giving no offence. Ctc. 

Justice consists mainly in the granting to every 
human being due aid in the development of 
such faculties as it possesses for action and 
enjoyment, . . . taking most pains with the 
^st matenaL Rusktn. 
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Justice gives sentence many times / On one 
man for another’s crimes. IlutUr 
Justice (siK li .IS Cioito upresents hei) has no 
bandage about hei eyes, and weighs not with 
scales, but with her own hands , and weighs, 
not merely the shares and remunerations of 
men, but the woith of tliem . and finding 
them wortli this or that, gives them what 
they deserve death or honour. KitsK n 
Justice IS always violent to the party ofifeuding, 
for every man is innocent in his own eyes. 
Daniel Defoe 

Justice IS blind , he knows nobody D>vd, n 
6 Justice is conformity to what tJie Maker has 
seen good to make i a>iyU. 

Justice IS lame as well as blind among us 
Otivav. 

Justice is love's order / M C'lbon 
Justice IS not postponed A ])erfect equality ad¬ 
justs its balance in all parts of life Lm .; son 
Justice IS the bread of the nation , it is always 
hungry for it. l halt auhutml 
10 Justice is the first virtue of tliose who com¬ 
mand, and stops the coniplaiiits of those 
who obey I'uittot 

Justice IS the freedom of those who are equal 
Injustice IS the fieedoin ol those who aie un¬ 
equal /tu oh' 

Justice IS the great end of civil society Dud- 
lev J'U il 

Justice IS the keynote of the world, and all else 
is ever out of tune 1 heod I'a’lir 
Justice IS the whole secret of success in govern¬ 
ments , as absolutely essential to the train¬ 
ing of an infant as to the control of a mighty 
nation 

15 Justice IS truth in action. Disiach. 

Justice, like lightning, ever shall appear, / To 
few men s iiiin, but to all men’s fear \'oh t- 

fiatu 

Justice may be furnished out of fire, as far as 
her sword goes , and courage may be all 
over a continual blaze Dd.tis. n. 

Justice must and will be done. L uDy le 
Justice of thought and style, refinement in 
manners, good breeding, and politeness of 
every kind, can come only from tlie trial and 
experience of what is best Duncan 
23 Justice pleaseth few in their own house. /V 
Justice satisfies everybody, and justice alone. 
Jimerson 

Justice, self-command, and true thought are 
our salvation, riato. 

Justice, the miracle-worker among men John 
Brts^ht 

Justice were cruel weakly to relent, / Fioin 
Mercy’s self slie got hei sacied glaive / 
Grace be to tho.se who can and will lepcut,/ 
But penance long and dreary to the slave. 
I horn son 

86 Justice, while she winks at crimes, / Stumbles 
on innocence sometimes Du tin 

Justice without power is inefficient, power 
without justice IS tyranny J\iical. 

Justice without wisdom is impossible f roude 
Justicia, mas no por mi casa- justice iiy all 
means, but not in iny ovm house '■/ /V 
Justissimus unus / Et servantissimus aequi— 
Just and observant of what is right, as no other 
IS. 


Justitia erga Deum religio dicitur; erga pa-30 
rentes pietas the disthaige of our duty 
lovvaids (lod is < .illcd tfligion , tow.nrds our 
p.irciits, j*u 1> i ic. 

Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas jus 
suiim cuiqiie tnbuendi—J ustict is ihc Loiistant 
and uns\v»i\ing desire to leiukr to c\Lry inau 
ills o\\ n. Jti it. 

Justitia est obtemperatio scnptis legibus— 
JustiLC 1 conioiinily to llir written lavs Cit 
Justitia et pax - Justuc .md pc.ici 1/ 

Justitia nihil expetit prjenui—Jusiic e seeks no 
lew.ard. Lie 

Justitia non novit patrem ncc matrem, solum 35 
vcritatem sjiectat Jiisiirt 1 nowsneithei father 
noi mothci , it nixnds the tiiifh .iloru L 
Justitia tanta vis est, iit iie illi quidem, qui 
maleficio et scele^'e pascuntur, possmt sine 
ulla particiila justitia* vivere 'riuu is such 

foot III iiistici, til it tliosi t\en who livi. hy 
11 nut- Liul witlvcihies^ t.iniiot h\i. without some 
sm.dl jxjition of il ainunj; them (_ u 
Justitia virtutum regina— Jiatice is the queen 

of virtues M 

Justitiae paites sunt, non violare homines 
verecundiae non ofTendeie—lt i the ofTat of 
lusticc to injiiri, no man , of pr<>piit,t>, to ofitnd 
none (n 

Justitia; soror fides i-aiili tlu sisiu ofjustKC. 

. 1 /. 

Justitiae tenax— 'J en.u ions of jiistii t 40 

Jiistum belliim qmbus net essanum, et pia anna 
quibus nulla nisi in arims relmquitur spes — 
War is )usl i«) those to whom it i- net e*ssar> , and 
to nke np aims is a i>.iered dutj with those who 
havenootliti ho[»e left, l.tov 
Justura et tenacem propositi vinim, / Non 
civium ardor pi ava lubentium, / Non vultus 
instantis tyraniu / Mente qiiatit solida— Not 
the latje of tin- iiti/eiis roimnandniL' wioni;ful 
iin.isutts, not tin* as|>det of the tlne.iteuing 
tyt int, can sliakt fiom his firm {)ur}K) ,e the 
iii.in who Is just arn! resolute Hor. 

Justus propositi tenax—\ just ui.m steadf ist to 
his purpose lion 

Justus lit palma florebit—'I he just shall flourish 

a^apalmlitt M 

Jnvante Deo fiy the In Ip of flod M 41 

Juvenile vitium regere non posse irapetum- It 
is tin f.iilinn of youth nut to be able to icstrain 
Its own violence. .St«. "• 


K. 

KaOj/tia VLKT}—A Cadma.m viitorj, //*., •ne in 
w'tin 1> the conquerots suffer tis niueh as the eon- 
qutied. 

Kat Tovro roi r' dv8pcioi\ i] TrpofiyiOia — And 
foieihought tiMj IS a ni.iuly virtue. Eut^tfades 

'fpQiBL—ls.nn’vf your opportunity. PtUa- 
chus, one oj the san-n sat^ot oj L,icece. 

KaiiAp dvayKfHOV~A necessary evil 60 

KaKov KbpaKO^ KaKbv oiiij/—I<rom a had crow a 
had egg. Dr. 

Kalendse Grmcae- -N ever {lit the Greek Kalends). 

Kalte Hand, warmes Hera— A cold hand, a 
warm heart. Gir. Df. 
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Kann auch der Sonne Kraft ein irrer Stern 
entwallen ? / Wie konnte denn ein Mensch 
aus Gottes Liebe fallen?— Can a planet wan¬ 
der away even from the power of the sun '{ 11 ow 
then can man fall out of the love of Cod? 
Kuckert 

Kann er mir mehr als seine Seele geben?— 
Can he Rive me moic than his soul? Lottzmg 

Kann ich Armeen aus der Erde stampfen ? / 
Wachst nur ein Kornfeld iii der nachen 
Hand?— Can 1 stamp armies out of the earth'' 
Does a field of eorn grow on the palm of my 
hand? SJtilUr 

Kannst dem Schicksal widerstehen, / Aber 
manchmal giebt es Schlage, / Will's nicht 
aus dem Wege gehen, / Ei' so geh’ du aus 
dem Wege.— Thou eanst \^ itlistand fate, but 
many a time it gives blows W ill it not go out of 
thy way, why tlien, go thou out of its. G,<e he 
,6 Kannst du nirht alien gefallen durch deine 
That und dem Kunstwerk / Mach’ es 
wentgen recht, vielen gefallen ist schlimm— 
If thou (anst not by thy act or thy ait plc.ise 
every one, be it thy endeavour to please a few , to 
attempt to jilease many is naught St.hilier 

Kannst du nicht der Welt entsagen, / Wmkt 
das Gluck dir nimmer zu If thou ranst not 
renoume tlie woild, tlie genius of happiness 
never salutes tliee P>ut^ 

Kannst du nicht schon empfindem dir bleibt 
doch, vernunftig zu woUen, / Und als ein 
Geist zu thun, was du als Mensch nicht 
verraagst—If lliou catist not have fineness of 
feelings, it is still open to thee to will what is 
reasonable, ami to do as a spirit what thou canst 
not do as a man. Gottue. 

Kartenspiel ist desTeufels Gebetsbuch—Apack 
of (ords is the devil’s pr.i>t.i book Ger Pr. 

Kar* —By way of excellence; pre¬ 

eminently. 

10 KaniTtv Afte*- the feast; too late. 

/tai IldrpeAXoy, birtp oio woWbv 
dfitivutv—hvan Palroelus is dead, who was mui h 
better than thou Horn 

Kauf bedarf hundert Augen; Verkauf hat an 
einem genug— One who bu^s needs a hundred 
eyes ; one IS enough foi him who sells. Oif /V. 

Kaufen ist wohlfeiler als Bitten — Buying is 
cheaper than asking. Ger. Pr 

Kaum ist ein Irrthum unterdruckt, so erhebt 
sich wieder em anderer, den man schon m 
tiefc Vergessenheit begraben glaubte— No 
sooner is one error suppiessed than .inothcT rises 
up again which w.is believed to l>e buried in 
eternal oblivion ( d, 

16 Keep a gamester from dice, and a good student 
from his book. Mirry H nu'i, iii i. 

Keep a thing seven years, and you find a use 
for It. ..Sc, Pr 

Keep all thy native good, and naturalise / 
All foreign of that name, but scorn their 
lU ; / Embrace their activeness, not vanities. 

Geot^e Jlerherl 

Keep always in your mind that, with due sub¬ 
mission to Providence, a man of genius has 
been seldom ruined but by himself. Johnson 

Keep company with the humble, with the de¬ 
vout, and with the v rtuous , and confer with 
them of things that edify. 1 homos a Kempts. 
80 Keep cool, and you command everybody. Su 


Keep good company, and you shall be of th« 
number Pr 

Keep me in patience; and, with ripened time, / 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up / 

In countenance. iMeas /orMeas.,v. i. 

Keep my judgments and do them. Pi/de. 

Keep not standing fix'd and rooted; / Briskly 
venture, briskly roam *, / Head and hana, 
where'er thou foot it, / And stout heart are 
still at home. / In what land the sun does 
visit, / Brisk are we, whate’er betide; / To 
give space for wandering is it / That the 
world was made so wide. Goethe 
Keep oot o* his company wha cracks o’ his 25 
cheatery, / e , boasts of t mining. Sc Pr. 

Keep some till more come. Pr 
Keep the bowels open, the head cool, and the 
feet warm, and a fig for the doctors Pr. 

Keep the common road and you are safe. Pr. 
Keep the dogs near when thou suppest with 
the wolf. haUtinPi. 

Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that 80 
heth in thy bosom. Bit'le. 

Keep the imagination sane ; that is one of the 
truest conditions of communion with heaven. 
ilaivthort e. 

Keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother. Pi/de 
Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear than to 
give the sacrifice of fools. Bdh' 

Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of 
It are the issues of life. Pd>ie 
Keep thy mind always at its own disposal. 36 
Thomas d Kempis 

Keep thyself perfectly still, however it may 
storm around thee The more thou feelest 
thyself to be a man, so much the more dost 
thou resemble the gods, iioet e 
Keep to companions of your own rank. Gold¬ 
smith 

Keep to your subject close in all you say, / 
Nor for a sounding sentence ever stray. 
Dtyden. 

Keep well while you are well. Pr. 

Keep what you want, cast what you can, and 40 
expect notliing back once lost or once given. 
KusKiti. 

Keep you in the rear of your affection, / Out of 
the shot and danger of desire Ham , i 3 
Keep your am fish guts for your ain seamaws, 

/1 , what V ou don i need yourselves for your own 
friends. Sc. Pr. 

Keep your breath to cool your own crowdie 

(cold stirabout), t.t , till you uan use it to some 
purpose. . Pr. 

Keep your eyes wide open before marriage; 

half-shut afterwards A met P*. 

Keep your gab steeket (mouth slmt) when ye 46 
kenna (know not) your company. St Pr. 

I Keep your hurry in your fist. Irish Pr. 

Keep your idea while you can , let it still cir¬ 
culate m your blood, and there fructify; m- 
articulately inciting you to good activities , 
giving to your whole spiritual life a ruddier 
health. And when the time comes for speak¬ 
ing it you will speak it all the more concisely 
and the more expressively; and if such a 
time should never come, nave you not al¬ 
ready acted it and uttered it as no words 
can ? CurlyU. 
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Keep your mouth and keep your friend. Dan. 
Pr, 

Keep your mouth shut and your een open. 

Sc. Pr. 

Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 

Keeping: from falling is better than helping 
up. Pr. 

6 Kein Baum fallt auf den ersten Schlag—No 
tree falls at the first blow. Cer Pr 

Kein Bundniss ist mit dem Gezucht der Schlan- 
gen -No covetKint is to bi, made with the sei- 
pcrit’s broixl Schiller 

Kein Ding ist so schlecht, dass es nicht z\\ 
etwas nutzeii sollte— Tliere s nothing so b.id 
as not to be of servire for sonietlurig Im. J'l. 

Kein grosser Mann muss ernes naturlichen 
Todes sterben -No great man is onlained to 
die a n.atuial death Lroethc 

Kein Kaiser hat dem Herzen vorzuschreiben 
—No emperor has power to dictate to the ht.iil 
Schiller. 

10 Kein kluger Streiter halt den Feind gering 
—No prudent antagonist thinks light of his 
adversary. Goctlu 

Kein Mann ist im Stande, den Werth eines 
Weibes zu fuhlen, das nicht sich zu ehren 
weiss— No man is aide to fed tlie worth of i 
woman who knows not how to respect herself. 
Goeihe 

Kein Mensch ergrundet sein Verhangniss — 
No man ever fathoms the mystery of bis Hate. 
Bodenstedt 

Kein Mensch kann so ganz Teufel sein, dass er / 
Des Lichtes letzten Strahl in sich ersticke 
—No man can be so entirtly evil .as to stifle tbe 
last ray of light in Ins soul Kdrnct 

Kein Mensch / Muss das Unmogliche erzwin> 
gen wollen— No man must seek to consiiain 
the impossible Goethe. 

16 Kein Mensch muss mussen— No man is com¬ 
pelled to be compelled (/// , must must). Lci^- 
sins[. 

Kein schoner Ding ist wohl auf Erden / Als 
Frauenlieb, wem sie mag werden —There is 
no finer thing, 1 ween, on eartli than womans 
love to lum who may he tlie object of it. 
Luther. 

Kein Schurke ist so dumm, dass er nicht einen 
Grund fur seme Niedertrachtigkeit fande - 
No scoundrel is so stupid as not to find a reason 
for his vik conduct Korner 

Kein Wunder, dass wir uns Alle melir oder 
weniger iin Mittehnassigen gefallen, wed 
es uns in Ruhe lasst, es giebt das behag- 
liche Gefuhl, als wenn man mit seines 
Gleichen umginge - No wonder we are all 
more or less content with Itic ordinary^ foi it 
leaves us undisturbed , we have the (omfortalde 
feeling of having only lo deal with our liki 
Goethe 

Keine Gaukelkunst beruckt / Das Flammen- 
auge, das ms Innere blickt— Hy no jugglers 
art can you beguile the eye of fire which glances 
into the inner soul of things. Schiller. 

20 Keine Kunst ist, Geister loszulassen ; / Kunst- 
gerecht sie binden, ist die Kunst— There i-, no 
art in freeing spirits ; to bind them by art is 
art. A’ uckert. 

Keine Probe ist gefahrlich, zu der man Muth 
hat—No oi-deai is hazardous which one has the 
courage to face. Goethe. 


I Keinen Glauben hat die Liebe / Als den 
Glauben an sich selber 1—la^ve has no faith 
but faith in itself. Bodenstedt. 

Keinen Reimer wird man finden, / Der sich 
nicht den besten hielte, / Keinen Fiedler, 
der mcht lieber j Eigne Melodieii spielte— 
You will mc'et with no rhymer who does not 
think himself the best, no fiddler who docs not 
picfer to play his own tunes Got the, 

Kemer ist so klug, dass er nicht ein wenig 
Narrheit ubng natte— No one is so wise as 
not to h.ive a little folly to spare. Ge*. Pr. 

Ken when to spend, and when to spare, and 25 
when to buy, and you’ll ne’er be bare. Sc. 

Pr 

Ken yoursel’, and your neebours winna mis> 
taa you. Si Pr. 

Keimst du das herrliche Gift der unbefriedigten 
Liebe? / Es verseugt und erquickt, zenret 
am Mark und eineut's — Know'cst thou the 
lordly poison of disappointed love? It withers 
up .and quK kens, consumes to the marrow and 
renews, Co> ihe. 

Keniist du das Land, wo die Citronen bluh’n ? 

— Kuow’st thou the laud wliere the lemon-trees 
bloom ? Go the 

Keyholes are the occasions of more sin and 
wickedness than all the other holes m this 
world put together. Sterne. 

Ki sokat markol, keveset szorit —He who 30 
roves much takes firm root nowhere. J. Arany 

Kill, and thou shalt be killed, and they sh^ 
kill him who kills thee. S/. Pr. 

Kill no more than you can salt. Pan. Pr. 

Kin or no kin, evil to him who has nothing. 

It. Pr 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, and 
simple faith than Norman blood. I ennvs,^n. 

Kind words are worth much and they cost 35 
little. Pr. 

Kind words don’t wear the tongue. Dan. Pr. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that per- 
versene.s5 which rough and imperious usage 
often produces in generous minds. Lo, Ae 

Kindle not a fire that you cannot extinguish. 
Pr. 

Kindliness decreases when money is in ques¬ 
tion. llaiiniiiann. 

Kindness by secret -Sympathy is tied; / For 4k 
noble souls in nature are allied. Dryden 

Kindness canna aye lie on ae side o' the hoose. 
.Sc. Pr. 

Kindness comes o' will; it canna be coft 
(houghtX Sc Pr 

Kindness has resistless charms; / All things 
else but weakly move, / Fiercest anger it 
disarms, / And clips the wings of flying love. 

Rochester. 

Kindness, in act at least, is in our power, but 
fondness is not. Johnson 

Kmdness in us is the honey that blunts the 4 
sting of unkmdness in another. Landor. 

Kmdness m women, not their beauteous looks, 
shall win my love. Pant the Shre7v, iv. a. 

Kindness is a good thing in itself. Johnson. 

Kindness is lost upon an ungrateful man. 
Pr 

Kindness is the golden chain by which society 
is bound together. Goethe. 

Kindness is virtue itself. Lamartine. I 
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Kindness, nobler ever than revenge. As Vau 

Like It. IV, 3. 

Kindness out of season destroys authority. 

Satuit 

Kindness overcomes a' dislike. Sc. Pr. 

Kindness will creep whaur it canna gang. Sc. 
Pr 

5 Kindnesses, like gram, increase by sowing. 

Pr. 

Kindnesses misplaced are nothing but a curse 
and a disservice, hh 'uu^. 

Kindred weaknesses induce friendship as often 
as kindred virtues, P>i>vee. 

Kings alone are no more than single men. 
Pr. 

Kings and bears aft worry their keepers. 

Pt. 

10 Kings and their subjects, masters and slaves, 
find a common level in two places—at the 
foot of the cross and in the grave i oiton 

Kings are but the slaves of their position , they 
dare not follow what their own hearts dictate 
hchilier. 

Kings are like stars; they rise and set, they 
have / The worship of the world, but no re¬ 
pose. iinciit’y. 

Kings are said to have long ar ns . but every 
man should have long arms, and should 
pluck his living, his instruments, his power, 
and his knowing from the sun, moon, and 
stars, hniet^on. 

Kings are willing to be aided, but not sur¬ 
passed. ir rat tan. 

15 Kings' cafF (rhalT) is better than ither folk’s 
corn, ; e* , peiqui'iiu.s 111 liis stivice arc better 
than the wages utlierb give, .St. Pr 

Kings’ cheese gangs half awa' in parings, i.t , 
in the expense of (.olleLling U .St /’>. 

Kings chiefly 111 this should imitate God , their 
mercy should be above all their works. ///. 
Penn 

Kings do with men as with pieces of money; 
they give them what value they please, and 
we are obliged to receive them at their cur¬ 
rent and not at their real value. La Pm In 

Kings fight for empires, madmen for applause. 
Pfyiien \ 

20 Kings hae long lugs (oars) .Sc. Pr. 

Kings have long arms. Pr. 

Kings may be bless’d, but Tam was glorious, / 
O’er a’ tlie ills o' life victorious. Burtts 

Kings ought to be kings in all things. Ad nan. 

Kings ought to shear, not skin their sheep. 
ihntck 

25 Kings’ titles commonly begin by force, / Which 
time wears off, and mellows on to right. 
l^rydin. 

Kings who affect to be familiar with their 
companions make use of men as they do of 
oranges, which, when they have well sucked, 
they throw away. Aiva. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, when sub¬ 
jects are rebels from principle. Butke. 

Kings wish to be absolute, and they are some¬ 
times told that the best way to become so is 
to make themselves beloved by the people, 
but the maxim, unhappily, is laughed at in 
court. Rousseau 

Kiss (a) from my mother made me a painter. 

Ben. W'esi. 


Kisses are like grains of gold or silver found 20 
upon the ground, of no value themselves, bat 
precious as showing what a mme is near. 

Geoti^e I'lllu 

Kisses are pledges and incentives of love. 

i otion. 

Kisses are the messengers of love. Dan. Pr. 
Kissing goes by favour. Pr. 

Klein gewin brengt njkdom in — Small gains 
bring 1 K hes in Put. Pt 

Kleine Diebe henkt man, grosse lasst man 85 
laufen —We hang little thieves, but wc let big 
ones off Uer. Pr. 

Kleine Diebe henkt man, vor grossen zieht 
man den Hut ab— Wt- li.-ing little thieves, and 
dofl our hats to big ones i,et Pr. 

Kleine Feinde iind kleine Wunden sind nicht zu 
verachten Paltry enemies and trifling wounds 
ate not to be tlespised. Lrer. Pr. 

Kleine Geschenke erhalten die Freundschaft 
- l.ittle gifts keep fnendship gieen. Montes¬ 
quieu. 

Kleiner Profit und oft, ist besser wie grosser 
und selten -Slender pruhts and often aie belter 
th.in large ones and seldom. Gt r Pr. 

Kluge Manner suchen wirthliche Frauen—40 
Prudent men woo thiiliy women— i.er. Pr. 

Knave! because thou stnkest as a knight; / 
Being but knave, 1 hate thee all the more. 

1 ennyson. 

Knavery is supple, and can bend, but honesty 
IS firm and upright, and yields not Collier. 
Knavery may serve for a turn, but honesty is 
best in the long-run Pr. 

Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used. 
Otneilo. li i 

Knaves easily believe that others are like 45 
themselves, they can hardly be deceived, 
and they do not deceive others for any 
length of time. La Bt uy^t e 
Knaves starve not in the land of fools 
LhuicluU 

Knaves will thrive when honest plainness 
knows not how to live. Shnity. 

Kneeling ne'er spoiled silk stockings; quit 
thy state , / All equal are within the church’s 
gate. George lietoert 

Know ere thou hint, and then thou may’st 
slack I If thou hint ere thou know, then 
it IS too late. Pr. 

Know, fools only trade by the eye. Quarles. 60 
Know from the bounteous heaven all riches 
flow; / And what man gives, the gods by 
man bestow. Pope. 

Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
be strong. Long/tUaw. 

Know, Nature’s children all divide her care ; / 
The fur that warms a monarch warm’d a 
bear. Pope. 

Know of a truth that only the time-shadows 
have perished or are perishable, that the 
real being of whatever was, and whatever 
is, and vriiatever will be, is even now and 
forever. Lariylc 

Know that nothing can so foolish be / As 55 
empty boldness. Giorge Herbert 
Know that the loudest roar of the million is 
not fame, that the wind bag, are ye mad 
enough to mount it, will burst, or be shot 
through with arrows, and your bones too 
shall act as scarecrows Carlyle. 
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Know then this truth (enough for man to 
know), / Viitue alone is happiness below. 

Pope. 

Know then thyself; presume not God to scan; / 
The proper study of mankind is man. Pope 

Know thy thought- believe it—front heaven 
and earth with it, ui whatsoever woids 
nature and art have made readiest for thee. 
CatlyU. 

Know thyself, for through thyself only thou 
canst know God. Ku<iki». 

6 Know whom to honour, and emulate, and 
follow , know whom to dishonour anil avoid, 
and coeicc under hatches, as a foul rebel¬ 
lious thing this IS all the Law and all the 
Prophets, i 

Know ye not that the friendship of the world 
IS enmity with God? St lann 

Know ye not who would be fiee themselves 
must strike the blow? / By their light arms 
the conquest must be wrought. Pv>oh 

Know ye the land where the cypress and 
myrtle / Aie emblems of deeds that aie 
done in their clime; / Where the rage of 
the vultuie, the love of the turtle, / Now 
melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me / 
From mine own libraiy with volumes that / 
I prize above my dukedom. J m/pt \t, i. 2 
10Knowing IS seeing. Lochc. 

Know'st thou yesterday, its aim and reason; / 
Work’st thou well to-day for woi thy things; / 
Calmly wait the morrow's hidden season , / 
Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 
Carlylcy n/icr i,oi ilu. 

Knowledge advances by steps, and not by 
leaps Mmatt ay 

Knowledge always desires increase; it is like 
fire, which must first be kindled by some ex¬ 
ternal agent, but which will afterwaids pro¬ 
pagate itself lohni,an. 

Knowledge and timber should not be much 
used until they are seasoned Holm, s 
IS Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, / 
Have ofttinies no connection Knowledge 
dwells / Ill heads replete with thoughts of 
other men, / Wisdom, in minds attentive 
to their own. Co^tper 

Knowledge becomes evil if the aim be not 
virtuous. Plato 

Knowledge being to be had only of visible 
and certain truth, error is not a fault of 
our knowledge, but a mistake of our judg¬ 
ment, giving assent to that which is not 
true Lo ke 

Knowledge by rote is no knowledge, it is only 
a retention of what has been intrusted to 
the memory. Monhi/i^ne 

Knowledge by suffering entereth, / And life 
is perfected by death I /•’ Ihoumms 
80 Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 7 V nny~ 
son. 

Knowledge comes from experience alone Car¬ 
lyle 

Knowledge conquered by labour becomes a 
possession — a property entirely our own. 

5 * Smiles 

Knowledge descries alone, wisdom applies; / 
That makes some fools, this maketb none 
but wise QuaHes 


Knowledge exists to be imparted. Emerson. 

Knowledge has its penalties and pains as 25 
well as its prizes. Bulwer Lytion. 

Knowledge hath a bewildering tongue, and 
she will stoop and lead you to the stars, 
and witch you with her mysteries, till gold 
is a forgotten dross, and power and fame 
toys of an hour, and woman’s careless love 
light as the breath that breaks it. U'lllti. 

Knowledge humbleth the gieat man, aston- 
isheth the common man, and puffeth up the 
little man. 

Knowledge in music is in the thinking, and not 
m memorising. H I Holt. 

Knowledge introduceth man to acquaintance; 
and, as the humble stream to the ocean, 
so doth it conduct him into the hard-ac¬ 
quired presence of the prince, whence for¬ 
tune lloweth. Hifopiihsa 

Knowledge is a perennial spring of wealth, 80 
. . . and of itself is 1 iches. 

Knowledge is a retreat and shelter for us in 
advanced age, and if we do not plant it 
when young, it will give us no shade when 
we grow old. Cltf\ii i/u al. 

Knowledge is as food, and needs no less / 
Her temp'rance over appetite, to know / In 
measure what the minii may well contain, / 
Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns / 

I Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind 
Milton. 

I Knowledge is boundless; human capacity 
limited. C/taini a t. 

Knowledge is easy unto him that under- 
standeth. Btlne 

Knowledge is escape from one s self. ('0 85 

Knowledge is essential to freedom. ( hannwg. 

Knowledge is jutt like the sun m the heavens, 
inviting us to noble deeds and lighting our 
path. M. Htnvty. 

Knowledge is like current coin. A man may 
have some ri^ht to be proud of possessing 
it, (only) if he has worked for the gold of 
it, and assayed it, and stamped it, so that it 
may be received of all men as true, or earned 
it fairly, bemg already assayed Kui.kin 

Knowledge is more than equivalent to force. 
P’oeon 

Knowledge is most surely engraved on brains 10 
well prepared for it.-* Rou'iseau 

Knowledge is no burden. Pr. 

Knowledge is not an inert and passive prin¬ 
ciple, which comes to us whether we will 
or no; but it must be sought before it can 
be won , it is the product of great labour, 
and therefore of great sacrifice. Buckle. 

Knowledge is not education, and can neither 
make us happy ner iich. Ruskm. 

Knowledge is not happiness, and science but 
an exchange of ignorance for that which 
IS another kind of ignorance. Byron. 

Knowledge is of things we see; / And yet we 45 
trust it comes from thee, / A beam in dark¬ 
ness , let it grow. Tennyson, 

Knowledge is power. Bacon. 

Knowledge is proud that he has team'd so 
much, / Wisdom is humble that he knows 
no more, i ,mper 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly 
and essentially raises one man above anoUier 
A'rfi/tson. 
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Knowledgre is the consequence of time, and 
multitude of days are fittest to teach wis- j 
dom. Jeremy t ollter i 

KnowledG:e is the excellency of man, whereby j 
he IS usually differenced from tiie brute, j 
Mvmrwck. ' 

Knowledgre is the knowing that we cannot 
know hmersoii 

Knowledge is the material with which genius 
builds her fabrics. Ihyant. 

6 Knowledge is the parent of love; wisdom, 
love itself. Hare 

Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment the 
treasurer, of a wise man. li m Penn. 

Knowledge is the treasure of the mind, but 
discretion is the key to it, without which 
it IS useless. The practical part of wisdom 
is the best. J eltJiam 

Knowledge is to one a goddess, to another 
only an excellent cow. Si hult r. 

Knowledge, love, power, constitute the com¬ 
plete life A miel. 

10 Knowledge may not be as a courtesan for 
pleasure and vanity only; or as a bond- 
woman, to acquire and gam for her mastei’s 
use, but as a spouse, for generation, fruit, 
and comfort. Baion. 

Knowledge of my way is a good part of my 
journey. A. irafivnk. 

Knowledge of our duties is the most useful 
part of philosophy, li kately. 

Knowledge of the world is dearly bought at 
the price of moral pmity. L. \i'tsslc\7vo> th 

Knowledge perverted is knowledge no longer. 
Hu liver J.ytti'H 

15 Knowledge produceth humility; from humility 
proceedeth worthiness, from worthiness 
riches are acquired , from nches religion, 
and thence happiness. IIitoj>a<Jesa 

Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth 
St, J'aul. 

Knowledge shall vanish away St. Paul. 

Knowledge that a thing is false is a truth. 

Sthopcnhauef. 

Knowledge that terminates in curiosity and 
speculation is inferior to that which is use¬ 
ful, and of all useful knowledge that is the 
most so which consists in a due care and 
just notion of ourselves. St. Hemani, 

80 Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven. 2 11m I /., iv 7. 

Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, / 
Rich with the spoils ot time, did ne'er unroll; / 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, / 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

(rrny. 

Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide 
her, / Is like a headstrong horse that throws 
the rider Quarles 

Knowledge without education is but armed in¬ 
justice. Hor. 

Knowledge without integrity is dangerous 
and dreadful. Johnson. 

86 Knowledge without justice ought to be called 
cunning rather than wisdom. Plato, 

Knowledge without practice is like a glass 
eye, all for show, and nothing for use. 
Swinnock, 

Known unto God are all His works from the 
beginning of the world. St. Paul. 


Komm jedem, wie er sei, mit edeln Sinn ent- 
gegen, / Vielleicht wird dann in ihm, was 
edel ist, sich regen Accost whoever you may 
meet with noble feeling , perhajis what is noble 
will begin to stir in bini / 1 rojan 

Kraft erwart’ ich vom Mann, des Gesetzes 
Wurde behaupt' er, / Aber durch Anmuth 
allein herrschet und herrsche das Weib—I 
look for power in the man , he affirms the dignity 
of tiic law , but th( woman rules, and will con- 
Unut. to rule, tltrough giaci alone. Schiller, 

Krankes Fleish, kranker Geist bicUy in body. 30 
sickly in mind her Pr 

Kneg bis aufs Messer W.ar to the knife. Ger. 

Kneg 1st ewig zwischen List und Argwohn, / 
Nut zwischen Glanben und Vertraun ist 
Friede—War is nncndinu: bt-iween < unning and 
mistrii*-! , onlv between lailb and trust is there 
pi.ace. Si killer 

Kpelffaop Toi aotpLt) Kal F'yaXrj^ Wis. 

doin is better than even great valour. 'Iheognts 

KfKiTOJv i) Trphvoia Trji /tfTa/ifXe/as—Thought 
lieforehand is bc'ttcr than regret afterwards. 
Dtonyitui of Hal 

Kr^/ia del - A possession for ever Thucy-Zh 
chdes. 

Kudos —Fame; glory. Cr 

Kuhl bis an’s Herz hinan—Cool to the very 
hc.irt Got the 

Kvpbi Sfi/xaT ^(t)V —Having dog’s eyes Horn. 

Kunst 1 st die rechte Hand dei Natur, Diese 
hat nur Geschopfe, jene hat Menschen 
gemacht—Art is the right hand of Nature. 

'I he latter has in.ade only (reatures, the former 
has made men Sc hilli r 

Kurz 1 st der Lieb’ Entzucken, doch ewig ist 40 
die Pein —Short is the ripture of love, but 
eternal is the pain, s Rossini 

Kurz 1 st der Schmerz, und ewig ist die Freude 1 
— Short is the pain and eternal the joy ' Schiller 

Kyrie eleeison— Ix>rd, have mercy upon us 

Kjrthe (appear) in your ain colours, that folk 
may ken ye. Sc Pr. 


L. 

L’absence est a I’amour ce qu’est au feu le 
vent, / II ^teint le petit, il alltime le grand 
—Absence is to love what wind is to .a fire, it 
quenches the small flame and quickens the large. 
Huiiy. 

L’adresse surmonte la force—Skill surpasses 45 
strength. Pr Pr 

L'adversite est sans doute tin grand maitre; 
mats ce maitre se fait payer clier ses lemons, 
et souvent le profit qii'oii en retire ne vaut 
pas le prix qu'elles ont coute—Adversity is 
without doubt a gu.at teacher, but this teacher 
makes us jwy dear for his instructions, and often 
the profit we derive from them is not worth the 
price we are required to pay. Rousseau. 

L'adversite fait I’homme, et le bonheur les 
monstres—Men are formed in adversity, mon¬ 
sters m prosperity. P'r. 

L’affaire s’achemine—The affair is going for- 

i ward. Fr. 
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L’ag-e d’or itait Tagre ou Tor ne re^nait pas- - 
'I'lie golden age was the age in which gold did 
not reign. Lezay de Mamrzia, 

L’agre d’or, qu’une aveugle t adition a place 
jusqu’ici dans le passe, est devant nous J'he 
golden age^ which a blind tradition has hitherto 
placed behind us, is before us. St Simom 

L’aigle d’unQ uiaison est un sot dans une 
autre— The eagle of one house is a fool in 
another. Cresset. 

L’aimable siecle ou Thomme dit a rhomme, / 
Soyons freres, ou je t’a.ssoinnie Th.it loving 
time when one man said to .inothei, “ l.et us be 
brothers, or I will br.uii you ’’ Le lirutiy of 
I'rtnih Re^tolution times. 

6 L’All^gorie habite un palais diaphane—Mlc- 
gory dwells in a tiansparent palace. J imterrc. 

L’Allegro— The merry Muse. 

L'ame n’a pas de secret que la conduite ne 
r6v61e—The heart has no secret whieh oui 
conduct does not reveal. J r Rr. 

L’aine qui n’a point de but etabh, elle se perd , 
e’est n’etre en aticiin bieii, qu’etre par tout 
—The soul w Inch has no fixed pm post in lilt i- 
lost, to be everywheic is to be nowhere. Mon- 
taignt. 

L’ami du genre humain n’est point du tout 
tnon fait —He who is the friend of eveiy une 
ha.s no interest for me Rlointt. 

10 L’amiti4 est 1’ amour sans ailes— Frit nd ^hip is 
love without wings, / <•., is steadfast. L> I'l 

L’amour apprend aux anes a danscr~1.o\e 
teaches even asses to dance. Fr. Pi. 

L’amour de la justice n’est, en la plus part des 
hommes, que la cramte de souifi'ir rinjusticc 
—'J he love of jusliet is, in tlie m ijoiiry of man¬ 
kind, nothing else than the fear of sufTering 
iniustice / a Roche. 

L'amour est le roman du coeur, / Et le plaisir 
en est I’histoire Love is tlie heait’s. romance, 
pleasure is Us history. M de liiFint. 

L'amour est un vrai recommenceur—Love is a 
true renewer Pussy-Rabutm 

15 L’amour est une passion qui vient souvent 
sans savoir comment, et qui s'en va aussi de 
meme —Love is a passion which comes often \v e 
know not how, and which goes also in like 
manner. Fr. 

L’amour et la fum^e ne peuvent se cacher— 

Love and smoke cannot be concealed hi Pr 

L’amour-propre est le plus giand de tous les 
flatteurs- Self-love is the greatest of all flat¬ 
terers. La Roche 

L’amour-propre est un ballon gonfle de vent, 
dont il sort des tenipetes quand on lui fait 
une piqure- -Self-love is .1 |)alloon blown up with 
wind, from which tempests of jiassioii issue .is 
soon a.s it is pricked into I oltaire 

L’amour-pr^re offense ne pardonne jamais— 
Self-love offended never forgives, I tgri. 

20 L’amour soumet la terre, assujettit le.s cieux, / 
Les rois sont a ses pieds, il gouverne les 
dieux — Ixive rules tne c.irlh, subjuts the 
heavens ; kings are at liis feet; he controls the 
gods C om 

L’anglais a les prejug^s de I’orgueil, et les 
frampais ceux ae la vanite —The h.nghsh arc 
predisposed to pride, the French to vanity. 
Rousseau. 

L'anime triste dt coloro / Che visser senza in> 
famia, e senza lodo —The sad souls of those who 
lived without blame and without praise Dante. 


L’animal delle lunghe orecchie, dopo aver 
beveto da calci al secchio — The ass {Jitt. 
long-e.ired aiiimnl), after having drunk, gives 
a kick to the bucket It. Pr. 

L’apparente facilite d’apprendre est cause de 
la perte des enfants—The apparent hieility of 
learning is a re.ison why children are lost. 
Roii\<!eau. 

L’appetit vient en mangeant Appetite comes 26 
with t.itmg, i.e., the more one h.is, the more 
one would have RuhtUns 

L’arbre de la liberte ne croit qu’arrose par le 
sang des tyran.s—Tlie tree of lihi-rty grows 
only V hen watered bj the blood of tyrants. 
Dai ere. 

L’arco si rompe se sta troppo teso The bow 
when ovcrstr.um d will break It Pr 

L’argent est un bon passe-partout—Money is 
a gotxl pass-kej" ot p.issporl F r Pr 

L’argent est un bon serviteur et un mediant 
maitre -Monty is a good serv.int, but a b.id 
mrester. / r Pr. 

L’art de vaiiicre est cehii de mepriser la mort 30 
—The art of (oiiqiniiiig is that of despising 
de.ith lUrr/j de S n>r\' 

L’asino che ha fame mangia d’ogni strame— 
The ass th.it is hiingi> will eat any kind of 
litter Ji Pr. 

j Laspettar del malo mal peggiore / Forse 
che non parebbe il mal presente The anti¬ 
cipation of evil IS pel haps woist than the evil 
IS felt tqhe when it tomes 7 a\si> 

L'atrocltd des lois en empeche l execution— 
The St verily of the 1 iws pievents the execution 
of them. Montesquu it. 

L’avare est comine ces amans qu’un exc^s 
d amour empeche de jouir -1 he miser is like 
a lover the excess of whose p.ission bars the en- 
joynneiit of il. Fr. 

L’avemr—The future Fr. 86 

L’elevation est au mente, ce que la parure est 
aux belles personnes -1 x dted station is to 
merit what the ornament of dress is to hand¬ 
some persons. / r. 

L'eloquence a fleuri le plus a Rome lorsque les 
affaires out ete en plus mauvais etat T' lo- 
qtieiice flourished most in Home when its affaiis 
were in the worst condition. Montaigne. 

“ L’empire, e’est la paix “ 'J'he empire, that is 
peace ” Nafoleon III. 

L'empire des lettres—The republic of letters Fr 

L’ennui du beau, am^ne le gout du singulier 40 
— When we tire* of the ]->eautiful it induces a 
t.aste for singuLirity*. h r 

L’ennui naquit un jour de I’uniformit^-- Ennui 
was horn one d.iy of uniformity. Larnotte- 
H oudard. 

L’enseigne fait la chalandise—A good sign at 
tracts custom. La F'untante. 

L'esclave n'a qu’un maitre; I’ambitieux en a 
aiitant qu’il y a de gens utiles a sa fortune— 

A shave has but one master ; the ambitious man 
has as iii.iny as there are people who help him 
to his fortune. La ISruyere. 

L’esperance est le songe d’un homme ^veill 4 ~ 
Hope is the dream of a man aw'ake Fr Pr. 

L’espnt a son ordre, qui est par principes et 46 
demonstrations, le cceur en a un autre—The 
mind has its w'ay of proceeding by principles 
and demonstrations; the heart nas a different 
method. Pascal. 
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L’INFLUENCE 


L’esprit de la conversation consiste bien moins 
a en montrer beaucoup qu’a en faire trouver 
aux autres— Wit in conversation consists much 
less 111 displaying much of it than in stimulating 
It in others La liruyere 
L’espnt de la plupart des femmes sert plus a 
fortifier leur folie que leur raison -1 ne wit 
of most women goes more to strengthen their 
folly than their reason. La Koc/u’ 

L’esprit de moderation doit etre celui du 
legislateur A legislator should he animated 
by the spiiit of mod* ration. Alontesi/uu u 
L'espnt est le dieu des instants, le genie est 
le dieu des ages— Wit is the grxl of the moments, 
but genius is tlie god of the ages J‘r, 

6 L’esprit est toiijours la dupe du coeur—Tlie 
mind is always the dupt of the heart. La KoLht 
L’esprit est une plante dont on ne sauroit 
arreter la vegetation sans la faire perir— 
Wit is a pi int of which you eaiinot an est the 
developnuiit without fiestroying it hr I’r 
L’esprit qu on veut avoir, gate celui qu’on a - 
The wit whieh we slave to {xissess spoils that 
which we iiauir.illy possess. Ci>cs!>ft. 

L esprit rpssemble aux coquettes, ceux qui 
courent apres lui sont ceux qu’il favonse le 
moms —Wit is like a coquette, tl ose who run 
after it are the least favoured hr, 

“ L’^tat, e’est inoi ” — “ T he state, I am the 
state ■' Louii XJl 

10 L'etat doit avoir aussi des entrailles—The state 
as well as the individu.al ought to have a feeling 
heart, ( ousm 

“ L’Europe m’ennuie”—“ I am tired of Lurope ” 
Napoleon, w<en hi took the Jiell against 
Russia 

L’exactitude est la politesse des rots— Punctu¬ 
ality IS the polueness o( kings. Aleuc, of Louis 
A'l III 

L’excellence et la grandeur d'une ame bnlle 
et delate d’avaiitag; dans le mdpns de 
richesse — The cxcellcMu c and greatness of a 
soul tire most coiispii iioiisly and strikingly dis¬ 
played in the contempt of nclies. hr. 
L'expenence de beaucoup d'opinions donne a 
l’espnt beaucoup de flexibdite, et I’affermit 
dans celles qu’il croit les meilleures— Acquain¬ 
tance with a wide ranpe of opinion imparts to 
the mind great f1exil)ility, and eonfirins it in 
those which it believes lo l>e the best. Fr. 

16 L’iniitazione del male supera sempre I’es- 
sempio, come per il contrario rimitazioiie 
del bene k sempre inferiore— He who imitates 
what is had alw.iys goes iKyoiid his model, while 
he, on the contrary, w ho imitates what is gcxxl 
always comes short of it iluiciiareiini. 
L’impromptu est justement la pierre de touche 
de r esprit— Impromptu is precisely the touch¬ 
stone of wit. Molieii 

L’habit ne fait point le moine— It is not the 
garb he wears tli.it iiuikes the monk. Pascal 
L’heure est a Dieu, I’esp^rance a tons—The 
hour appertains to God, hope to all. hr 
L’histoire n’est que le tableau des crimes et 
des malheurs- History is but a picture of 
crimes and misfortunes. / 'oltaire. 

20L’homme absurde est celui qui ne change 
jamais — 'I’lie absurd injui is he who never 
changes. Barthflemy, 

L’homme est de glace aux v4rit^s, / II est de 
feu pour les mensonges— Man is as k e to what 
is true, and as fire lo falsehood. La honiaine. 


L'homme est sourd a ses maux tant qu’a ses 
int^rets quand il s’agit de ses plaisirs—Men 
are regardless of their misfortunes as well as 
their interests when either are in competition 
with their ple.isures. Fr. 

L’homme est toujours I’enfan^ et I’enfant 
toujours l’homme —The man is always the 
child, .md the child is always the man. hr. 

L’homme est un apprenti, la douleur est son 
maitre; / Et mil ne se coimait, tant qu’il n’a 
pas souffert -Man is an apprentiee, pain is his 
m.Lstcr, anti none knows luinsedf so long as he 
has not sufTciid A di Mussit 

L’homme n est jamais moins miserable que 25 
quand U parait depourvii de tout— Man is 
never less inisei.ahlr th.m wlicii he apfiears 
destitute of everything hr. 

L’homme n est ni ange ni bete, et le malheur 
veut que qui veut faire I’ange fait la bete 
—Man is neither an angel nor a brute, but, 
as the evil genius will have it, he who aspires 
to be an angel degenerates into the brute. 
Pasial 

L’liomme n’est qu’un roseau, le plus faiblede 
la nature, mais e’est un roseau pensant- Man 
IS only a reed, the we.tkest ui nature, but he is a 
reed that thinks Pascal 

L'homme n^cessaire— The right man. Fr. 

L'homme propose et Dieu dispose—Man pro¬ 
poses anti (iod disposer /'V P* 

L’homme vraiment libre ne veut que ce qu'il 80 
pent, et fait ce qu’il Im plait— The man who 
IS truly free wills only what be can, and does 
only what pleases him. Rousseau. 

L’honneur acquis est caution de celui qu’on 
doit acqnenr-Honour acquired is an earnest of 
that which is to follow La Roihe 

L’hypocnsie est un hommage que le vice rend 
a la vertu — Hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice retxlers to viitue. La Roihe. 

L'unagmation est la foUe du logis—Imagination 
is the iiKideap of the br.iin (/// the inerryandrew 
of the dwelling) Mah bratuhe 

L’imaginatiou galope, le jugement ne va que 
le pas —1 he iinaginaliun gallops, the judgment 
merely' walks hr. 

L’lmpossibihte ou nous sommes de prouverSS 
que Dieu n’est pas, nous d^couvre son exist¬ 
ence —The nnpovsibility which we feel of prov¬ 
ing tliat there ls iK>t a God reveals to us His 
existent e. 1 r. 

L’meredulite est une croyance, une religion 
tres exi^eante, qm a ses dogmes, sa liturgie, 
ses pratiques, ses rites . . . son intolerance, 
ses superstitions — Incredulity is a belief, a 
religion highly peremptoiy, which has its dog¬ 
mas, its liturgy, its practices, its iites, . . its 

intolerance, and its superstitions. Alphonse 
Karr. 

L’incroyable—The incredible ; past ixilief. 

L’industne des hommes s’6pmse a briguer les 
charges, il ne leur en reste plus pour en 
remimr les devoirs —The energies of men are 
so exhausted in canvassing for places, that they 
have none left to perform the duties which belong 
to them, hf 

L’influence feminine devient I’auxiliaire indis¬ 
pensable de tout pouvoir spirituel, comme le 
moyen age I’a tant montr6- The influence of 
woman pioves to lie the indispensable auxiliary 
of all spiritu.il power, as the Middle Ages have so 
abundmitly testified. 
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L‘in£:egrno, che spopola e che spalea / E Tasino 
d'un pubbltco insolente, / Che mai lo pasce 
e sempre lo cavalca --'I he penius which devas¬ 
tates and destroys is the ass of the insolent puhlit, 
who always mount and iide it, but never leed iL 
Giuseppe Giusti. 

L'injustice a la fin produit rindependaiice— 
Independence in the end is the fiuit of injustice. 
I'oltaite 

L’institut des ^Jesuites est une epee, dont la 
poignee est a Rome et la pointe partout— 
The order of the Jesuits is a svi the handle 
of which IS at Rome and the poi it everywhere. 
Pupin 

L’ltalia fara da se—Tt ilv will do it by herself. 
M o/the Italian Rn>olniion of 1849 
6 L’occasion fait le larron— Opportunity makes 
the thief, hr. I'y. 

L’on espere de vieillir et Ton craint la vieillesse; 
e’est a dire Ton aime la vie et Ton fnitla mort 
— We hope to piow old, ytt we <li«..ul old .ij< , 
that IS to s'ly, wc love life and shiink from death 
La Bruyeie. 

L’on ne pent aller loin dans I’amitie, si Ton 
n’est pas dispose se pardonner, les mis 
aux autres, les petits defauts — Friendship 
cannot go fai if we are not disposed mutualK to 
forgive e.u'li otlicr's venial faults L a Ih um n 

L’on ne vaut dans ce monde que ce que Ton 
veut valoir— \Ve aie \alued in this worhl .it the 
rate at winch we desire to be valued I.a />ru vi 11. 

L’on se repent rarement de parler peu, tres 
souvent de trop parler niaxmie us6e et 
tnviale que tout le monde salt, et que tout 
le monde ne pratique pas We rarely lepent 
of having spoken too little, very' ofttn of having 
spoken too much : a maxim this which is old and 
trivial, and which every one knows, but which 
every one does not piaeti.e La Bruvriv 
lOL’or est une chimere— Gold is hut a ehima-ra, or 
fabulous monster. .S. Meyerhen 

L’orateur cherche par son disconrs nn ar- 
cheveche, I’apotre fait des conversions, il 
m^nte de trouver ce que I'autre cherche-- 
The preaelie-r aims by Ills eloquence at an aieb- 
bishopiie, the apostle makes converts, he d<- 
serves to get w'hat the olhtr anus at. La 
Bruyeie. 

L’oreille est le chemin du coeur—The ear is the 
road to the heart. / oltane 

L’orgueil ne veut pas devoir, et 1’amour-propre 
ne veut pas payer —Pnde wishes not lo owe, 
and self-love does not wisli to pay La Roche 

L’ozio e il padre di tutti 1 vizi— Idleness is the 
parent of all the vices. It Pr. 

15L’ultima che si perde h la speranza—Hope is 
the last thing we lose, / 1. Pi 

L’une des marques de la mediocrite d’esprit 
est de toujours conter— One of the maiis of 
a mediocrity of intclleci is to he given to story¬ 
telling. La Bruyeie 

L’union fait la force—Union is strength. M 

L’usage frequent des finesses est toujours 
I’efFet d’uue grande incapacity, et la marque 
d’un petit esprit — The freijnent recourse to 
finesse is always the efTcct of ineapaeity and the 
mark of a small mind. hr. 

La beaute de I’esprit donne de I’admiration, 
celle de Tame donne de I’estime, et celle du 
corps de I'amour—The charms of wit excite 
admiration, those of the soul esteem, and those 
of the body love, hr 


La beauty sans vertu est une fleur sans par- 20 
fum—Be.auty without virtue is a dower wittiout 
fragrance, h r. Pr 

La biblioteca h I’niitrimento dell’ anima—Books 
are nourishment to the rnind It. Pi 

La bonne fortune et la mauvaise sont nyces- 
saire a 1 nomme pour le rendre habile—Good 
fortune and bad are alike necessary to man in 
order to ilevedop his capability hi. 

La bride siir le COU —With loose reins; at full 
speed hr. 

La buena x ida padre ▼ madre olvida—Pros¬ 
perity forgets father ancl motlu r Sp I'l. 

La carntre des Jettres est plus epineuse que 25 
celle de la fortune Si vous avez le malheur 
d'etre mediocre voila des remords pom la 
vie; si vous reussissiez voila des ennemis; 
vous marchez sur le bord d un abime entre le 
mepris et la liaine- A liter.irv c irn r is a mote 
thorny path ih.tn that wli i h leads to ini tune. If 
yon have the misfoitiine not to use above medio- 
ctity, you feel moitifud for life , .ind if you arc 
suciessful, a host of ciniiiKs sfttiiig up .ig.uiist 
you Thus you find yourstlf 011 tlic brink of an 
abyss between contempt and li.'itted. I oltwie 

La carnfere ouverte aux talents— The* eemrse is 
open to men of talent—the tools to the man that 
can handle* them (of wliuh tiiith Napoleon has 
been described .is the gicat pre.m her) / r. 

La Charte sera desorm.iis une vyrity—The 
C luirtei shall be hencefoi w.ird a re.ility. I.ouis 
Phi/’PPt 

La ciymence des princes n’est souvent qu’une 
politique pour gagner raffection des peuples 
— 1 he clemency of piinces is often only a politi¬ 
cal manoeuvre to g.un the afleetiotis of their 
subjects La Roche 

La colpa segmra la parte offensa / In gndo, 
como suol -Bl.ime, as is wont, w'leaks its rage 
I'n those w ho sufTei w'roiig Dante 

La condition par excellence de la vie, de la 30 
sante et de la force chez 1 etre organise, est 
Taction. C’est par 1 action qu’il developpe 
ses facultes, qu'il en augmente Tenergie, et 
qu’il atteiut la plenitude de sa destinee - The* 
chief condition on wliit h depemls th« life, iie.dth, 
and vij^our of an org.mised being is .u tion It is 
by action that it di vc lops us faciiltiis, that it 
increases its energy, and that it attains lo the 
fuKilnu nl of its destiny. Proudhon. 

La coiifiance fournit plus a la conversation 
que Tesprit—C'onfidenee contributes more lo 
tonvcrb.ition than wit. La Roche 

La conscience est la voix de 1 ame, les passions 
sont la VOIX du corps - Consi leni e is the voice 
of the soul, the passions are the voice of the body, 
Rousseat^ 

La Constance des sages n est que Tart de 
renfermer leur agitation dans leiir cceur— 
The constancy of the wise is nothing but the art 
of shutting up whatever might disturb them 
w'lthin themselves. La Roche. 

La corruption de chaque gouvernement com¬ 
mence presque toujours par celle des pnn- 
cipes--The decay of every government almost 
always dates from the decay of the principles on 
which it IS founded. Montesquieu. 

La cour est comme un ydifice bati de marbre; 35 
je veux dire qu’elle est composye d’hommes 
fort durs mais fort polls—The court is like 
an edifice built of marble; I mean, it is com¬ 
posed of men very hard but very polished. La 
Bruyire. 
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La cour ne rend pas content, elle empeche 
qu'on ne le soit aiUeurs-I’he court does not 
make a man happy, and it prevents him from 
being so elsewhere La Bruyhf, 

La crainte suit le crime, et e'est son chatiment 
—Fear haunts crime, and this is its punishment 
Voltairr 

La credulite est plutot une erreur qu'une faiite, 
et les plus de gens de bieu en sont susceptibles 
— Credulity is rath«r an error than a fault, and 
the worthiest peojile are most siibjett to it Lr. 

La criaillerie ordinaire fait qu’on s’y accoutume 
et chacun la meprise — Hy {ontinually scolding 
your infeiiors, they at length become accustomed 
to It, and despise your reproof Lt 

6 La critique est aisee, et I’art est difficile- Criti¬ 
cism IS easy, and aii is difficult De'>touche\ 

La decence est le teint naturel de la vertu, et 
le fard du vice— Decency is the natural com 
plexion of virtue and the dec eptive guist of vi< c 
Fr Pr 

La defense est tin charnie; on dit quelle 
assaisotine les ulaisirs, et surtout ceux que 
I’amour nous doiiue - Prohibition arts as a 
charm , it is said to give a /est to pleasures, 
especially to those wdueh love imparts La 
hontatne 

La diffidenra h la madre della sicurta—Diffi- 
ilencc (caution) is tin niolhc'r of safety Jt 
Pf 

La dissimulation la plus innocente n’est jamais 
sans inconvenient, crimmel ou non, I’artifice 
est toujours dangereux, et presque mevit- 
ablement nuisible - Dissimulation, even the 
most innocent, is alw.iys <mharrassing ; whether 
with evil intent or not, aitifiec is always dan¬ 
gerous, and almost inevitably disgraceful J,a 
Bruy^re. 

10 La docte antiquite est toujours venerable, / Je 
ne la trouve pas cependant adorable—To 
the learning of ant quity I alw.iys p.iy due 
veneration, but 1 do not thciefoie adore it as 
sacred BoUeau 

La donna fe mobile— Woman is iiieon >tant. Jt. 

La dur^e de nos passions ne depend pas plus de 
nous que la duree de notre vie— ibe duration 
of our p.issions no moie d< p' nds u|.K>n ourselves 
than ibc duration of our lives. Art Bothr 

La faiblesse de rennemi fait notre propre force 
—The we.ikness of the enemy forms part of oui 
own strength. Pr 

La faim chasse le loup hors du bois--Hunger 
drives the wolf out of the wood. />. Pr. 

15 La fama degb eroi spetta un quarto alia loro 
audacia, due quarti alia sorte e I’altro 
quarto ai loro debttt—Great men owe a fourth 
part of their fame to their daring, two-fourths to 
fortune, and the remaining fourth to their crimes. 
U. Lo^^iolo. 

La farina del Diavolo, va tutta in crusca—The 
devil's meal turns .til to cli.ilT. Sp. 

La farine du diable s’en va moiti^ en son—The 
devil’s meal goes half to bran, AV Pr, 

La faveur met I’homme au-dessus de ses 
egaux , et sa chute au-dessous — Favour 
exalts a man above his equals, and his fall 
or dtsgiace beneath them. La Bruy ire. 

La femme est I'l^lement le plus moral de Tha- 
tnanit6—Woman is the element in humanity that 
has the most moral power. (^). 

10 La feuille tombe a terre, ainsi tombe la beaut^ 
—The laai tails to earth, eo also does baanty. 

8* 


I.a finesse n’est tii une trop bonne ni une trfes 
mauvaise qualite elle flotte entre le vice 
et la vertu; il n’y a point de rencontre ou 
elle ne piiisse, et peut-etre ou elle ne doive 
etre suppleee par la prudence — 1' incsse is 
neither a very good noi yet a very bad quality. 

It hovers between vice and virtue, and there are 
few occasions in which it cannot he, and perhaps 
ought not to he superseded by common pru- 
detiec I.a Jituyere 

La fleur des pois—nie iip-top of f.ishion Fr 
L.i force, proprement dxte, cest-ce qui regit 
les actes, sans regler les volontes - f uree, 
strictly s[ie.ikmg, is that which rules the <ii tions 
without regul.itiMg the will (9) 

La fortune du pot Pot-luck, hr 
La fortune passe partout The vicissitudes of 25 
foituiieaie lelt cvery'W’heie J/ 

La foi tune vend ce qu'on ci oit qu’elie donne— 
I'ortime Sells what we think she gives J'r I'r 
La France est une monarchie absolue, tem- 
peree par des chansons—1 ranee is an absolute 
inoiuirehy tciupcied by tpigrams Quotui by 
C hatttfpt t 

La France marche a la tete de la civilisation 
— Fr.uiee It .ids the van in the civilisation ol the 
world i.UiZflt 

La garde meurt et ne se rend pas— 1 he guard 
dies hut tloes not sunender Aicrtbed io i,fM 
Camhonne at II ’ntt > loo 

La generosiie suit la belle naissance; / La 30 

r ittie I’accomnagne et la reconnaissance— 
icncrositv tollnvs in the ir.uii of higli birth , 
pity .ind grutitudt are attendant^ ( othiiilc 
La gola e’l sonno e I’oziose piume / Hanuo del 
mondo ogm vertu sbandita Lust, sit-ep, .and 
idlenes.s have batiished evt ry- virtue out of the 
world PetrarJt 

La goutte de rosee a I’herbe suspendue, / 
y reflechit un ciel aussi vaste, aussi pur, / 
Que rimineuse ocean dans ses plaines n azur 
— Ihedropofdew which hangssusi>f tided from the 
grass-bl.idcri fleLts.i he iven .isvastand piiie.isthe 
oc'e.in does in its wide .i/ure plains. Latmittntr 
La gramiuaire, qiu salt regenter jusqu’aux 
rois— ttr.immar, that knows how to lord it even 
over kings Molun 

La grande nation - The gieat nation. Napoleon 
’ivlun itineral Bouapar le, oj I ranee. 

La grande sagesse de I’homme consiste a 35 
connaitre ses folies— It is in the knowletlgeof 
his follies that man shows his superior wisdom 

La guerre ou I’amour-Wai or love. M. 

La jeunesse devrait etre mie caisse d epargne 
—Youth ought to he a savings’ hank. iHme. 
Swell hme 

La jeiuiesse vit d'esperance, la vieillesse de 
souvenir — Youth lives on hope, old age on 
memory. Fr. Pr 

La justice de nos jugements et de nos actions 
n’est jamais que la rencontre heuieuse de 
notre interet avec I’lnteret public d'he jus¬ 
tice of our ludginent and actions is never any¬ 
thing but the happy coineidcnce* of our private 
W'lth the public interest Helvetins. 

La iustice et la verite sont deux pointes si 40 
subtiles. que nos instrumens sont trop 
^moussds pour y toucher exactement—^Jus¬ 
tice and truth are two potnis so fine that our 
instruments are too blunt to touch them ex¬ 
actly. Pascal. 



LA LANGUB 


LA PATIENCE 


La langruc des femmes est leur ^pee, et elles 
ne la laisseut pas rouiUer —The tonuuc of a 
woman is her swoid, winch she seldom sulTeri. to 
rust. I'r. Pr 

La legalite nous tue— Legality will l»e the death 
of us .1/. / 'lenm t 

La liberality consiste moins a donner beau- 
coup, qu’a donner a-propos —Lihci.dity i in¬ 
sists less in giving a great deal thm in giving 
seasonably / a Jh uyt c 
La libertad es la juventud eterna de las nacioiies 
— labeity is the eternal joiiih of the iialions 
Itcn. J'oy. 

6 La liberty, convive aimable, / Met les deux 
coudes sur la table — Liberty, an nmable 
guest, puts liOth In r elbows upon the tabic, tu , 
IS free and at hci ease I oltan i 
La liberty est annenne, e'est le despotisme 
qui est nouveau - laheity is of ancient date , it 
IS despotism that is neu. I'r 
La lingua batte dove la dente duole — The 
tongue strikes wheie the tooth arhes It. Pr. 
La loi ne saurait eg'aliser les hommes malg're 
la nature— I he 1 iw e nmol cqu.dise men in 
spite of natuie / atttu \ 

La maladie sans maladie. 'I'he disea:,e without 
disiasc, / < , hjpoehundiia. 1 1. 

10 La mamere de former les idees est ce qui donne 
caractere a I’esprit humain—It is the wiyin 
whu h out ide IS are foime«l that a chaiaeler is 
imparted to our minds Kontteau 
La marque d’un merite extraordinaire est de 
voir que ceux qui I’envient le plus, sont con- 
traints de le louer— The pi oof of supenor meiit 
IS to see how those who envy it most are con¬ 
strained to praise it l-r 

La menzogna c’lnsegue aiiche sotterra— False¬ 
hood follow’s us even into the grave. Giusipye 
Nil ohm. 

La mode est un tyran dont rien nous delivre, / 
A son bizarre gout il faut s’accommoder— 
Fashion is .i tyrant fiom which thcie is no de¬ 
liverance , all must eonform to its whimsical 
taste /’>. 

La moderation des faibles est mediocrite— The 
moileralion of tlie weiik is mediot nty. / ’au7>en- 
arques 

15 La moitie du monde prend plaisir a medire, et 
I’autre moitie a croire les medisances— One 
half of the world t.ik<*s delight in slander, and 
the othei half in believing it Pr Pr 
La moltiplicita delle leggi e dei medici in un 
paese sono egualmeiite segm di malore di 
quello - \ midtiplieU> ofl.iwsand a inultif)li( it) 
of physK 1 ms in .mv i ouiitry aie proofs alike of 
its bad stale. It. I'r. 

La montagne est passye, nous irons mietix - 
We aie over the lull , we shall go bettei now 
prederKk the (treat's last loonis. 

La moquerie est souvent indigence d’esprit— 
Derision is often poverty of wit. La liruyete 
La morale trop auster • se fait moms aimer 
qu’elle ne se fait craindre et qui veut qu’on 
profite de ses le 90 iis dorme envie de les en¬ 
tendre— Morality when too austere m.akes itself 
less loved than feared , and he who wishes otlu rs 
to profit from its lessons should awaken a desite 
to list ( M to them Fr. 

SO La mort est plus aUye a supporter sans y 

D enser, que la pensee de la mort sans peril - 
)eath is more easy to be.'ir when U comes without 
thought of It, than the thought of it without the 
of It Pascal, 


La mort ne surprend point le sage: / II est 
toujours ^et a partir, / S’ytant su lui-myme 
avertir / Du temps ou Ton se doit resoudre 
a ce passage— Death is no surpnse to the wise 
man , he is alw.ays rt ady to dc'part, having learnt 
to .uitieipate the time wfien he must make up his 
mind to take this last juuiney La P'otitaine 

La musique seule est dune noble inutility, et 
e’est pour cela qu’elle nous ymeut si proton- 
dement, plus efle est loin de tout but, plus 
elle se rapprochc de cette source intime de 
nos pensees que rapphcatiou a un objet 
quelcoiique reserve dans son cours— Music 
alone IS nobly non-utilit.arian, .and th.it is why 
tt inov'cs us so profoundly , the further it is re¬ 
moved from serving any purpose, the neaier it 
approai he'- th it inner spring of our thoughts 
whiih the application to any object whatever 
hampers in Its com se Mint de "^tael. 

La naissance n'est rien ou la vertu n'est pas— 

Iliith IS nothing where virtiu is not. Midu n 

La nation en deuil — Tlit nation in mourmng 
PlontalemtfL rt on I 'oiu < d 

La nation ne fait pas corps en France, elle25 
reside tonte entiere dans la personne du roy 
—In Frame the nation i-. not .i foijiorale body; 
it rt.ides entirely in the peison of the king. 
Louts XI I" 

La nature a donne deux garants de la chastite 
des femmes, la pudeur et les remords, la 
confession les prive de Tun, et Tabsolution 
de I’autie— Nature has given two safegii.irds 
for female eha'lily, inode'ty .and remorse, but 
eotifcssion depiives them of tiio one and absolu¬ 
tion of the otiu r. / r. 

La nature aime les croisements—Nature is 

partial to cross bleedings. J'ourier. 

La nature est juste envers les hommes— 
Natuie IS just to men. Montesqutt it 

La nature s’lmite — Nature imitates herself 
/'asiah 

La nuit porte conseil— The mght brings goixl 30 
I ouiiscl. Pr Pr. 

La ou aiUeurs— There or elsewhere. M. 

La oil la chevre est attachee, il faut qu’elle 
broute -'J'he goat must biowse where it is 
tetlici ed P'r. I 'r. 

La parfaite valeur est de faire sans tymoins 
ce qu’on serait capable de faire devant tout 
le monde— .Sterling worm shows itself in doing 
unseen what we would he capable of doing in the 
eje of the world. La Roche. 

La parole a ety donnee a Thomme pour de- 
guiser sa pensee Speech h.is been given to 
man to conceal his thought. I oltaire. 

La passion dyprave, mais elle eleve aussl—Pas- 35 
Sion depraves, but it also elevates Lamartine. 

La passion fait souvent un fou du plus habile 
homme, et rend souvent habiles les plus sots 
- Love often make's a fool of the cleverest man, 
and often gives cleverness to the most foolish. 

La Rathe, 

La patience est am^re, mais le fruit en est 
doux— Patience is hitter, hut it yields sweet 
fruit Rou\seau. 

La patience est I'art d’esperer—Patience Is the 
art of hoping V'amrenargues. 

La patience est le remhde le plus sure centre 
les calomnies: le temps, tot ou tard, dy- 
couvre la vente—Patience is the surest anti- 
ciotr .igainst calumny; time, sooner or later, 
will disi lose the truth. P r. 
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La patrie vent etre servie, et non pas dominie 
—Our country requires us to serve her, and not 
to lord it over her /'r. 

La pauvrete n’est pas un peche, / Mieux vaut 
cependant la cacher— Poverty is not a sin, 
but It IS bitter to hide it hr Pt 
La perfection marche lentement, il lui faut la 
main du temps- -IVrfet tiun is attained by slow 
dei;rees , she lequires the hand of lime Vol- 
iatte. 

La peur est un grrand inventeur— Fe.ir is a 
gre*at invi ntor h>. Pr 

^ La philosophic non seulemeiit dissipe nos in¬ 
quietudes, mais elle nous arme contre tons 
les coups de la fortune PhilosDpby not only 
dissipates our anxieties, but it .inns us against 
the buffets of foi time. 1 t 
La philosophie qui nous proniet de nous rendre 
heureiix, troiupe Pliilosoph>, so f.ir as she 
promises us h.ippiness, dec«ive^ us hr 
La philosophie tnomphe aisement des maux 
passes, et des maux a venir , mais les maux 
presents tnoiiipheiit d’elle— Philosopli\ in- 
uniphs easily ciioujh ovir misfortunes that are 
past and to e'onie, but piescat misfortunes tri¬ 
umph over hei. I.n Koihe 
La plupart des hommes, pour rrriver a leurs 
fins, sont plus capables d un grand effort 

S ue d une longue perseverance - 'I'o .itt un 
leir ends nio 1 people are more lapable of a 
gnat effort than of continued perseverance 
La liruM >e. 

La plupart des peuples, ainsi que des hommes, 
ne sont dociles que dans leur peunesse, ils 
deviennent incorrigibles en vieillisant— Most 
nation,, as well as men, are impiessihlc ouh in 
their jouth, tlii> lieeome liieoingiblc as they 
grow old Juummu 

10 La plupart des troubles de ce monde sont 
grammainens -'I'lie m qontv of th» nouhlts i i 
this world aie the ^ault of the grammailaiis. 

Mont it f^ne 

La plus belle victoire est de vaincre son coeur 
— rill noblest victory is to coiiquir ones own 
heart. La 1 ontainc. 

La plus courte fohe est toujours la meilleure— 
I'lie short lolly is always the best J / 

La plus part des hommes emploient la premiere 
partie de leur vie a rendre I'autre miserable 
— Tlie geiier.ility of men expend theonriy put of 
their lives iii contrihuting to render the Litter 
p.irt miscralilc La hruytte 
La plus part des hommes n'ont pas le courage 
de corriger Icj autres, parcequ’ils n’ont pas 
le courage de souffrir qu on les coriige -\ he 
generality of niaiikind h.ivc not the courage to 
correct others, luiaiise the\ have not themselveh 
the courage to bear loirec tion 
15 La poesia non muore— Poetry does not die. 
Ji, /.cnihtnt 

La politesse est Tart de rendre a chtcun sans 
effort ce que lui est socialenieut du -Polite¬ 
ness IS the art of relidcnug spontaneously to 
every one tliat which is his due as a member of 
society hr 

La popularite e’est la gloire en gros sotis - 
Popiilanty is glory in penny-pieces 

La priere est un cri d’esp6rance— Prayer is a 
cry of hope. de Musset 
La propriety e’est le val—Property, that is 
then. Proudhon. 


La propnete exclusive est un vol dans la 20 
nature — Exclusive ownership is a theft in 
nature hr. 

La prosperite fait peu d’amis— Prosperity makes 
few friends / auvenarvues 

La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure 
—The argument of the strongest is always the 
l>est, / t , has most weight La hontaine. 

La raison dmancipee n’a pas nui a la cause de 
Dieu, elle I’a servie—Ihc emaneipatioii of 
reason has not injured tin cause of (lod , it has 
promoted it. / L ousm 

La raison settle peut faire des lois obhga- 
tones et durables - Reason .done can render 
laws binding and st.ible. Mnaluau 

La recherche de la pateriutc est interdite- 26 
Investigation of paicrnily is forlndden Code 
A apoieon 

La recherche du vrai, et la pratique du bien, 
sont les deux objets les plus importants de 
la philosophic— Ihe pursuii of wliai is true and 
the praetiei what i- good ait tin two most 
iinport.int objeiisof pliilosopliy / oltaire 

La reconnaissance est un fardeau, et tout 
fardeau est fait pour etre secoue—(latitude 
is a huiden, .uid every burden is made to be 
shaken off Dtditoi 

La reputation d'un homme est coinme son 
ombre, qui tantot le suit, et tantot le pre¬ 
cede ; quelquefois elle est plus longue, et 
quelquefois ulus courte que lui A man’s 
reput.'ition is like his slmdow, which sometimes 
follows, sometimes piisedes him, and w'hieh is 
oei isionally longer, occasionally shorter than he 
is hr 

La roche Tarpeienne est prfes du Capitole— 

Ihc- larpiian nn k is ni ir the Capitol, / e , the 
pl.ice of exc cution is neai the* siene of triumph. 
Jotty- 

La ruse est le talent des egoistes, et ne peut 80 
trompei que les sots que preunent la turbu¬ 
lence pour I’espnt, la gravite pour la pru¬ 
dence, effronterie pour le talent, I’orguetl 
pour la digmte ^— f iimimg is the accomplish¬ 
ment of the selfish, and can only impcjse upon 
silly' people, who t.ike* bill ,ti r for sense, gravity 
for piudince, efiiontery for talent, and pride* for 
dignity. Mirainau 

La sage conduite roule sur deux pivots, le 
passe et I’avenir Piiuknt condiut turns on 
two pivots, the past anil the liitiiic, t c , on a 
faithiul memory* and foieihought La Pf/tvift. 

La sauce vaut mieux que le poisson- The 
s.uice is lietter than the fish. /b 

La science du gouvernement n’est qu’une 
science de conminaisons, d’apnhcations et 
d’exceptions, selon le temps, les iieux, les cir- 
constances— The* scu-me* of goveumienl is only 
a science of comhinaiions, appluations, and ex- 
eepiioiis, cccording to time, place, and circum¬ 
stance hiousseau 

La settle vertu distingue les hommes, des qu’ils 
sont morts Hy* their virtues alone are men dis¬ 
tinguished .aftei they are* de.id. L' il'inUieChotsy. 

La silence est la vertu de ceux qui ne sont 35 
pas sages—Silem e is the virtue of the foohi>h. 
Pouhours. 

La speranza e I’ultima ch’abbandona I’infelice— 
Hope IS the Last to ahandoii the mihappv. It. Pr. 

La temperance et le travail sont les deux vrais 
m6dictns de Vhomme—Temperance and laViour 
are the two real physieiami ul man A. u 
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La terre est couverte de gens qui ne meritent 
pas qu'on leur parle- 1 he e vrth swarms with 
people who are not woith talking to /W- 
taire. 

La verdad es hija de Dios—Truth is the daughter 
of God kS/ Pr 

La verdad es sempre verde— Truth is always 
green Sp Pr. 

La vente est cachee au fond du puits— 'I'ruth 

IS hidden at the Ixittoiu of .1 well J-r Pr 

5 La vente ne fait pas autant de bien dans Ic 
inonde que ses appareiices y font de iiial— 
Iruth docs not pnxluit. so much good in the 
world as the hypociitital proftssiori of it does 
mischief. Pr 

La vertu a des appas qui nous portent au 
veritable bonheur \ittue has attrattions 
which le.id us to tiiic liapiuness. I r 

La vertu dans I’lndigence est comme un voya- 
g-eur, que le vent et la pluie contraignent de 
s’envelopper de son nianteau— Vntuc in want 
Is like a tra%eller who is compelled hj tin wiiul 
and laiii to wrap himself up in his cluaL Pr 
Fr 

La vertu e simile ai profume, che rendono piu 
grato ordore quanuo tnturati -\ ii tuc is Id < 
certain perfumes, whuh yield a more agicciblc 
odoui fiom being tulibed It 

La vertu est la seule noblesse- Vntuc is the 
onl> truf iiohihtv 

10 La vertu est partout la meme, e’est qu’elle 
vient de Dieu, et le reste est des hommes- 
Virtuc IS evcr> win re tbe same , the reason is it 
procttds from God, and the rest is from nn'ii 
Poitairc 

La vertu fut toujours en minorite sur la torre 
—Virtue has ever been in the nuiiutity on eaith. 
Rohcspier t i 

La vertu n’lroit pas si loin, si la vanite ne 
lui tenait compagnie Vntuc w'ould not go so 
far if vanity did nut bear lier (ompaay. La 
Koihe. 

La vicinanza de’ grand! sempre h pencolosa 
ai picoii, sono giandi come il moco, che 
bructa eziandio quei che vi gettano dell’ 
uirenso se troppo vi si approsunino—1 lu 
neighbourhood of the great is always danget- 
ous to the little Tlie gieat are to them as a 
fire which iicorchcs those who approach it too 
ne.irly. It. 

La Vida es corta y la esperanza larga, / El 
bien hiiye de rai y el mal se alarga- -lafc is 
short, yet hope endures, good 11ns off, but evil 
ever lurks al)out. A«/t de Gtfngora. 

15 La vie des heros a ennchi I’histoire, et I’his- 
toire a embelli les actions des heros— lh« 
lives of heroes have enrnhed history, and his¬ 
tory has embellished the exploits of heroes 
La Hr try ere. 

La vieillesse nous attache plus de rides en 
I’esprit qu’en visage— Old age contrarts more 
wrinkles on the mind than the countenance 
Iflontai^ tte. 

La viUe est le sejour de profanes humains, les 
dieux habitent la campagne— Towns are the 
dwclling-pku es of profane mortals, the gods in¬ 
habit rural retreats. Rousseau. 

La violence est juste ou la douceur est vaine 
— Force is legitimate where gentleness avails 
not. Lomeit/e 

La volonta e tutto— The will is everything It. 
Pr. 


La vraie science et le vral etude de Thomme. 20 
e'est I’homme—The real science and the real 
study for man, is man himself L hart on 
Labitur et labetur in omue volubilis aevum— 
7'hc stream Hows, and will go on flowing for 
ever Hot. 

Labitur occulte, fallitque volubilis setas ~ Time 
glides on stealthily, and eludes us as it steals 
past Ovt 

Labor ipse voluptas— Labour itself is a pleasure. 

pr 

Labor omnia vincit / Improbus, et duris urgens 
m rebus egestas— Persev im mg l.ibom overcomes 
all dtfliculties, and want that uiges us on in the 
pressun of things I 

Laborare est orare — Work is worship (/// to 25 
labom IS to ptay) Plonkish Pr. 

Lahore— Ify labour M. 

Lahore et honore- Hy 1 ihour and honour M 
Lahore vinces ~ Ify labour >ou will ronquer. 

M 

Laborum dulce lenimen '1 he sweet sooihei of 
ni\ toils, itor to hn lyre 
Labour bestowed on nothing is fruitless Uito- 30 
padtsa. 

Labour endears rest, and both together are 
absolutely necessary for the proper enjoy¬ 
ment of hum.an existence. Pu/ n\ 

Labour for labours sake is against nature. 

Lotke. 

Labour has a bitter root but a sweet taste. 
Pan Pr. 

Labour is exercise continued to fatigue; exer¬ 
cise is labour used only while it produces 
pleasure. Joh n son. 

Labour is life From the inmost heart of the 35 
worker rises his God-given force—the sacred 
celestial life-essence breathed into him by 
Almighty God t arlyle. 

Labour is preferable to idleness, as brightness 
to rust. I'lato. 

Labour is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of art. A non 

Labour is the fabled magician's wand, the 
philosopher's stone, and the cap of For- 
tuiiatus. J. Johnunt 

Labour is the instituted means for the metho¬ 
dical development of all our powers under 
the direction and control of the wilL J. G 

Holland 

Labour is the Lethe of both past and present ^0 

Jean P,iul. 

Labour is the ornament of the citizen ; the re¬ 
ward of toil IS when you confer blessings on 
others, his high dignity confers honour on 
the king; be ours the glory of our hands. 

Schillt t. 

Labour is the talisman that has raised man 
from the condition of the savage. MXul- 

lOL h. 

Labour itself is but a sorrowful song, / The 
protest of the weak against the strong. 

I abt t 

Labour, if it were not necessary for the exis¬ 
tence, would be indispensable for the happi¬ 
ness, of man. Johruon 

Labour, like everything else that is good, is 45 
Its own reward. WhTpple. 

Laootir like this our want supplies, / And they 
must stoop who mean to rise Cowper. 
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Labour of the hands, even when pursued to 
the verge of diudgery, is perhaps never the 
worst form of idleness (for the mind), it has 
a constant and imperishable moral 1 horeau 

Labour past is pleasant. Pr. 

Labour to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire—conscience, 
in^tofu 

Labour, wide as the earth, has its summit m 
heaven 

6 Labour with what zeal we will, / Something 
still rem-^ims undone, / Something uncom¬ 
pleted still y Waits the rising of the sun 

Lpngjellou>. 

Lachen, Weinen, Lust und Schmerz / Sind 
Geschwistcr-Kindor—I uiKliinc and weeping, 
pleasuie .ind jmn, an cou.ins i;ttia.in. C. >«.'//< 

Lacrym®c|ue decora, / Gratior et pulchro 
veniens in corpore virtus Hi, uars, tli.-u so 
well l>e( oiiic liun, and .» iniMt still iium pleasing 
that shows Ha It in his fan lorin I .f " 

Lactuca innatat acri / Post vinum stomacho— 
I,< ttU'e alter uine flails on the atiid stomach 
Jlor 

Lad's love is lassie’s delight, / And if lads 
won’t love, lassies will flite fscoM) t taven 

10Lad's love's a busk of broom, hot awhile and 
soon done Pt, 

Lade nicht alles in ein Schiff— I mharl not your 
all in oiu ventnn. i.,fr /’» 

Ladies like variegated ttilips show, / 'Tis to 
their changes half their charms they owe 
Pope. 

Lseso et invicto milltl— For onr wounded but iin- 
ronijuirod soldiir) JtHi on the Pttyiin 

IwniluienhuuK. 

Laitus in prasens animus, quod ultra est / 
Odent curare, et aniara lento / Temperet 
risu. Niliil est ab oinni / Parte beatum 'I Ik 
mind that is clieertully cimtentcd with the ptesciu 
will shrink from carin t ahout anything biyond, 
and will tiinper the nitters of life with .'ll! t.iA 
smile There is nothing that is blessed in tvet> 
respect. J/ot. 

16L%tus sorte tna vives sapienter—wnll live 
wisely if >ou live contented with >our lot. /'f 

Latus sum laudari a laudato vtro 1 am plcasul 
to be piaiscd b> a man who is so piaised as you 
an C /t. 

Laisser dire le monde, et toujours bleu faire, 
e’est une niaxime, qui etant bien observte 
assure noire repos, et etablit enfin notre 
reputation—To let the world talk, and alwa>s 
to act correctly, is a maxim whicli, if well oh 
served, will sec tire our repose, and in the end 
establish our reputation. I r. 

Laissez dire les sots, le savoir a son prix~Lc.i 
Ignorance talk, learning has its value. La 1 on- 
tame. 

Laissez faire, laissez passer I—Let it he! Let 
it pass ! Gouftiay^ Quesnay. 

SO Laissez faire—the “let alone” principle, is, in 
all things which man has to do with, the 
principle of death. It is ruin to him, certain 
and total, if he lets his land alone—if he lets 
his fellow-men alone-if he lets his own soul 
alone Puil/n. 

Laissez-Ieur prendre un pied chez vous, / Ils 
en auront bientdt pns quatre—Let them take 
one foot ill your house, and they will soon have 
taken four (give them an inch and they will take 
an ellX La honta ne. 


Lamenting becomes fools, and action wise 
folk. Sir P Sidney 

Lampoons and satires, that are written with 
wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, which 
not only inflict a wound, but make it incur¬ 
able. Addison. 

Laud IS the right basis of an aristocracy. No 
true aristocracy but must possess the land. 

( zl/A'/C 

Land of lost gods and godlike men. Byron o/2S 

iiiet^e 

Land should be given to those who can use it, 
and tools to those who can use them. Pus- 
km 

Land was never lost for want of an heir. Pr. 

Lands intersected by a nariow firth / Abhor 
each other. Mountains interposed / Make 
enemies of nations, which had else, / Like 
kindred drops, been mingled mto one. C ow- 
per. 

Lands mortgaged may return, and more es¬ 
teemed , / But honesty once pawned is ne er 
redeemed. Mutatt.ion. 

Lang ill, soon week Sc Pr. 30 

Lang syne, in Eden’s bonny yaird, y When 
youthfu' lovers first were pair (i, / And all the 
soul of love they shared, /'The raptured hour, / 
Sweet on the fragrant flowery swaird, / In 
shady bower, / Then you, ye auld sneck- 
drawing (l.itch • Iiftm.;) dog, / Ye cam’ to 
Paiadise incog. / And play’d on man a cursed 
brogue, / (Black be your fa') And gied the 
infant warld a shog (siiakc), / ’Maist ruin’d a‘. 
PiUfns io tne Jh ’ 

Langage des halles — L.iiiguage of the fish- 
ni 111- (.1. Jr 

Lange ist nicht ewig—Long is not for ever 
iot. Pr. 

Lange Ueberlcgungen zelgen gewohnlich, 
dass man den Puukt nicht nn Auge hat, 
vondem die Rede ist. ubereilte Handlungen, 
dass man ihn gar nirht kennt - Long ponder¬ 
ing on a matter usu.ilK indicates tli.it one has 
not piopeiU got his t\i on tin. ])oint at nsue , 
and too h.isty attiun th.il he doc^ nut know it 
at all Ctottht. 

Langes Leben heisst viele uberleben—To live 35 
long is to outlive imn% (rOi t/u. 

Langeweile ist ein hoses Kraut ! Aber auch 
eine Wurze, die viel verdant 1 i.nui is an ill 
weed, but also a umdimLiil whleh dtge;,ti, a 
goixl deal Goethe 

Langh festjen is nm brae sperjen—A long fast 
saves no bread, I’lis it 

Langsam nur im Menschengeiste / Reift das 
Saatkorn der Erkenntiuss, ‘ Doch die Blu- 
men wachsen schnell—The seed-gram of know¬ 
ledge ripens but slowly m the spirit of man, yet 
the flowers growr fast. Bodenstedi. 

Language at its infancy is all poetry. Emer¬ 
son 

Language is always wise. Emerson, 40 

Language is fossil poetry Trench 

Language is not only the vehicle of thought, 

It IS a great and efficient instrument in 
thinking Sty H Daw 

Language is only clear when it is sympathetic. 
Puskin. 

Language is properly the servant of thought, 
but not uufrequently it becomes its master. 

I H\ B. Clulow. 
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Langiiag^c is the armoury of the human mind, 
and at once contains the trophies of its past, 
and the weapons of its future, conquests. 

Colendi^e. 

Lan^age Is the dress of thought. John¬ 
son. 

Language is the memory of the human race. 
It is a thread of nerve of life riinuing through 
all the ages, connecting them into one com¬ 
mon, prolonged, and advancing existence. 
IVm Smith. 

Language most shows a man; speak that I 
may see thee. Ikn Jonson 
6 Languages are more properly to be called 
vehicles of learning than learning itself. . . . 
True knowledge consists in knowing thmgs, 
not words. Lady Montagu. 

Languages are the barometers of national 
thought and character. JJait. 

Languages are the pedigree of nations. John¬ 
son 

Lapidary inscriptions should be historical 
rather than lyrical, t at h U\ 

Lapis philosophorum—1 tic iilnlosophcr’s stone. 
jO Lapis qui volvitur algam non generat—A lulling 
.stone gathers no Ulus',. 

Lapsus memoriae—-A. slip of the memor>’. 

Lares et penates- Huusdiold gods. 

Large bodies are far more likely to err than 
nidividnals The passions ate inflamed by 
sympathy, the fear of punishment and the 
sense of shame are dnnmished by partition 
Every day we see men do for their faction 
what they would die rather than do for 
themselves Miv. aula v. 

Large charity doth never soil, but only wluten, 
soft white hands. Lozutt i 
16 Large fortunes are all founded either on occu¬ 
pation of laud, or usury, or taxation of labour. 
Kush in. 

Large fortunes cannot be made by the 
work of any one man's hands or head. 
K ush in. 

Large masses of mankind, in every society 
of our Europe, are no longer capable of 
living at all by the things which have been. 
L arlylc 

Largitio fundum non habet—(.iving has no 
boUom /V. 

Las manos blancas no ofenden—White hands 
cannot harm one .S/ J’r. 

20 Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’cntrate—Aban¬ 
don all hope, ye who enter here Dante. 
Lascivi soboles gregis—The ofTspnng of a wan¬ 
ton herd, lloi 

Lass das Vergangne vergangen sein — 1«i 
what IS p.asl be p<ast GottUi, J>aust to Mar¬ 
garet in the end 

Lass deine Zunge nie das Amt des Schwertes 
fiihren- Never let thy longue do the woik of 
the sword. (J) 

Lass dich nicht verbluflFen—Don't let yourself be 
disconcerted 11 cuter. 

36 Lass die Leute reden und die Hunde bellen— 
Let the people talk and the dogs bark. 6rr. 
Pr. 

Lass die schwerste Pflicht dir die aller- 
heiligste Pflicht sein—Let the most arduous 
duty be the most sacred of all to thee. Za- 
vate^-. 


Lass die Winde sturmen auf des Lebens 
Bahn, / Ob sie Wogen turmen gegen deinen 
Kahn / Schiife ruing welter, wenn der 
Mast auch bncht, / Gott ist dein Begleiter, 
er vergisst dich ntcht—Let winds storm on 
life's course, even tlioiigli iliey swell over and 
threaten thy skill. .Sail qulcll^ on, even if the 
mast gives WMV. God is thy convoy , He forgets 
thee not. Judge. 

Lass diesen Handedruck dir sagen / Was 
unaussprechlich ist Let this prcs.ure of tlie 
hand reveal to thee what is unutterable. Goethe, 
Juiust to Mat gar lie 

Lass ruhn, lass ruhn die Toten, } Du weekst 
sie mit Klagen nicht auf lat tlum rest, let 
th\ dead ones rea, thou aw’akist llicm not with 
thy wailing t h mi wo. 

Lasses and glasses aie brittle wares. Sc. Pr. 30 

Lasst fahren hm das allzu Fluchtige 1 / Ihr 
sucht bei ihm vergebens Rat! / In dem 
Vergangnen lebt das Tuchtige / Verewigt 
sicli in schoner That—La the too trmsient 
p iss hy ; ye seek counsel m vain of it \ et w hat 
will .nv'ail you livf s in tin jii.t, anrl lies immor¬ 
talised in w'hat has been nobly ilonc Ltoethe. 

Lasst uns hell denlcen, so werden wir feurig 
lieben — Let us tlunk cleail>, we shall love 
aidtiiily S(hil/er. 

Last come, worst served. 

Last in bed, best heard. J'r 

Last, not least. Jul c , in i. Liai,\ i. 36 

Last scene of all, . . . / Is second childishness 
and mere oblivion ;, Sans teeth, sau.s eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything. Wi \ ou Like 
It, II. 7. 

Late children are early orphans S/>. Pr. 

Late frmt keeps well. (.Mtt I'l 

Lateat scintillula forsan—A small sjiark may 
pci haps lurk unseen M. 

Laterem laves—You may as w'cll wash a clay 40 
hiukwliite. Jit. 

Latet angnis in herba—There is a snake in the 
gr.ass. / itg 

\dde ptLoo’as —Remain hidden in life, Ljuurus. 

Latitat— He lurks ; a writ of summons (I,.aw) 

Latins regnes, avidiim domando / Spintum, 
quam si Libyam reinotis / Gadibus jungas, 
et uterque Pcenus / Se^viat uni—IJy sulxlumg 
an avaricious spirit \ou will rule .1 wider empire 
than if you united Lyhia to the far-ulT (l.ules, 
and the Carthaginian on both shores should be 
subject to you alone. Hot 

Latrante uno, latrat statim et alter cants—46 
When one dog barks, another straightway hegms 
to haik too Pr. 

Latrantem curatne alta Diana canem?—Does 
the high-stcppiiig Diana c.irc for the dog that 
hays her? Pr. 

Laudant quod non intelhgunt — They praise 
what they don’t understand. 

Landari a viro laudato maxima est laus—To 
be tommenthd by a man of high repute is the 
greatest jxj'.siblc praise. 

Laudat yenales qui vult extnidere merces— 

He praises his wares who wishes to palm them 
off upon others Uor, 

Laudato ingentia rura, Exigruum colito—Praise 60 
a large estate, hut cultivate a small one. Virg. 

Laudator temporis acti—The praiscr of bygone 
tunes. Nor. 
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Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab iUls—Some praise 
him, others censure him. Hor 
Laudatus abunde, / Non fastlditus si tibi, 
lector, ero — Almndantly, readei, shall I he 
praised if I do not t ause thee disgust. O-nd 
Laudem virtutis necessitati damns—We give 
to necessity the iiraise of virtue. Quimt 
Laudibus arg-uitur vmi vinosus— lie is convirti d 
ofheingawine-mhher hyhis praises of wint Hor 

6 Laiido Deum verum, plehem voco, congrrefro 
clerum, / Defiinctos plot o, pestem fugo, festa 
decoro—1 jn.use tlie tiue (lod, 1 summon tlie 
I r-ill togctlur tlie chigy, I ht wad tlie 
d(-ui, 1 put to f]i,’ht (ht pi I tie, I f elehnitc fes¬ 
tivals y«i£ ri/>tu)n on a i hurth hi 11 . 

Laudo manentem ; si celeres qiiatit / Pennas, 
resigno quai dedit, et niea / Virtute me in- 
volvo probamqiie / Paiiperiem sine dote 
qiiaero— I piaisc her (I'ortuin) while she st i\s 
with me; if sht fl.ips ht-i swdt pinions, I resign 
all she has given im , and wrap mvsclf up in ni> 
own viitne and pay my addresses to hone->t un- 
dovvt red povt, rt) J/or, 

Laugh and be fat. JU « Jonson. 

Laugh at all tw.iddle about fate. A man’s fate 
is what he makes it, nothing else. ^ ■ non 
Laugh at leisure; ye may gieet (we‘ep) ere 
nidit. .V /;, 

10Laugh not too much; the witty man laughs 
least / For wit is news only to ignorance. / 
Less at thine own things laugh lest in the 
jest / Thy person share, and the conceit ad¬ 
vance. Ctt Of t,f H<f (’(f t. 

Laugh where we must, be candid where wo 
can,; But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

/V/v 

Laughing cheerfulness throws the light of 
day on all the paths of life, sorrow is 
more confusing and distracting than so- 
called giddiness. han Viiul. 

Laughter almost e ’er cometh of things most 
disproportioned t^' ourselves. Sn /’ h>idtuy 
Laughter and tears are meant to turn the 
wheels of the same macliinery of sensibility , 
one IS wind-power, and the other water¬ 
power, that IS all. 1 /o/nui 

15 Laughter, holding both his sides. Milton. 
Laughter is akin to weeping, and true humour 
is as closely allied to pity as it is abhorrent 
to derision. //. 

Laughter is one of the very privileges of 
reason, being confined to the human species. 

Leii^h Hunt. 

Laughter is the cipher-key wherewith we 
decipher the whole man. l at /> ic. 

Lajghter leaves us doubly serious shortly 
after. J>y> on. 

20 Laughter makes good blood. It, Pr 

Laughter should dimple the cheek, not furrow 
the brow. I'tUham. 

Laus Deo —Praise be to Gwl. M. 

Laus est facere quod decet, non quod licet—It 
is doing what we oiuht to do, and not ine-rclv 
doing what we may do, that is the ground of 
praise. 

Laus in proprio ore sordescit—Self-praise is 
offensive. Pr. 

86 Laus magna natis obsetj^ui parentibus—Great 
praise is the meed of eluldren who respect the 
wishes of their jiarents Phardr. 

Lavish promises lessen credit. Hor. 


Lavishness is not generosity. Pr. 

Law and equity are two things which God hath 
joined, but which man hath put asunder. 
Colton. 

Law cannot persuade when it cannot punish. 

Pr. 

Law has her seat in the bosom of God, her 80 
voice in the harmony of the world. Hooker. 

Law IS a bottomless pit, keep far from it. Pr 

Law is a lottery Pr 

Law IS not law if it violates the principles of 
eternal justice. L. M L kild. 

Law IS powerful, necessity more so. Goethe 

Law it is which is without name, or colour, or 35 
hands, or feet; which is smallest of the 
least, and largest of the large; all, and 
knowing all things; which hears without 
ears, sees without eyes, moves without feet, 
and seizes witliout hands Line non. 

Law licks up a’. Pr 

Law-makers should not be law-breakers. Pr 

Law, man’s sole guardian ever since the day 
when the old brazen age in sadness saw love 
fly the world. Sunllcr. 

Law teaches us to know when we commit 
injury and when we suffer it. John'^on 

Law that shocks eqmty is reason's murderer 40 
ei Hill. 

Lawless are they that make their wills their 
law lih 

Laws act after crimes have been committed; 
prevention goes before them both, x unnter- 
maun 

Laws and rights are transmitted like an in¬ 
veterate hereditary disease. Got the 

Laws are generally found to be nets of such 
texture as the httle creep through, the great 
break through, and the middle size are alone 
entangled in. s imtoiu. 

Laws are intended to guard against what 45 
men may do, not to trust what they will do. 
y uni us. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch 
small flies, but let wasps and hornets break 
through. S 71 ’ ft 

Laws are like spider webs, .small flies are 
ta’en, / While greater flies break in and out 
again. Hraithivaitc. 

Laws are not made for particular cases, but 
for men m general. Johnson. 

Laws are not made like nets—to catch, but 
like sea-marks—to guide Isir P Sianey. 

Laws are not masters, but servants, and he 50 
rules them who obeys them. If ard Pea her. 

Laws are not our life, only the house wherein 
our life is led, nay, they are but the bare 
walls of the house; all whose essential 
furniture, the inventions and traditions and 
daily habits that regulate and support our 
existence, are the work not of Dracos and 
Hampdens, but of Phoemcian manners, of 
Italian masons, and Saxon metallurgists, of 
philosophers, alchymists, prophets, and the 
long-forgotten train of artists and artisans, 
who from the first have been jointly teaching 
us how to think and how to act, how to rule 
over spiritual and physical nature. ( arlyle. 

Laws are the silent assessors of God. ir. A*. 
l^e’. 

Laws are the sovereigns of sovereigns. Lou’s 
XII \ 
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Laws are the very bulwarks of liberty. They 
define every man s rig^hts, and stanu between 
and defend the individual liberties of all. 

/. Ilollami 

Laws are usually most beneficial in operation 
on the peoplt^ who would have most strongly 
objected to their enactment. Kuskin 
Laws costly; tak a pint and'gree Sc Pr. 
Laws exist in vain for those who have not the 
courage and the means to defend them 

Muciiulay, 

t Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the 

law. GoUhmilh 

Laws, like cobwebs, catch flies, but let hornets 
go free. I'r 

Laws of Nature are God's thoughts thinking 
themselves out in the orbs and the tides 
(. H. Parkhur^t 

Laws should be like death, which spares no 
one. MontL\(]n'LU. 

Laws undeitake to punish only overt acts 

A/ontc\i/nieu 

10 Laws were made for rogues It Pt 

Laws, written, if not on stone tables, yet on 
the azure of infinitude, in the inner heart of 
God's creation, ce'^tain U'. life certain as 
death, are there, and thou shalt not disobey 
them 

Lawyers and painters can soon make black 
white Pt 

Lawyers and woodpeckers have long bills. P> 
Lawyers are always more ready to get a man 
into troubles than out of them. CouUm.tn 

15Lawyeis arc needful to keep us out of law. 
Pr. 

Lawyers houses are built of fools' heads /» 
P7. 

Lawyers, of whose art the basis / Is raising 
feuds and splitting cases huth>. 

Lawyers' robes are fined with the obstinacy of 
litigants It Pr 

Lawyers will live as long as mine and thine 
does. (,ir. Pr 

20 Lay by, like ants, a little store, / For summer 
lasts not evcruioic /’/ 

Lay by something for a rainy day. Pr. 

Lay not all the load on the lame horse Pr 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 
Ham ,111 4 

Lay not thine heart open to every one, but 
treat of thy affairs with the wise and such 
as fear God 1 ho mas a A empis 

25 Lay the blame at the right door. Pr. 

Lay the proud usurpers low' / Tyrants fall in 
every foe I / Liberty’s in every blow ' / For¬ 
ward ' let us die. Puf m 
Lav thy hand upon thy halfpenny twice before 
thou partest with it. Pr. 

Lay up and lay out should go together. P?. 
Lay up that you may lay out. J'r. 

30 Lazarus did not go to Abraham’s bosom be¬ 
cause he was poor, or every sluggard v/ould 
go there easily. Spurgeon 
Laziness begins with cobwebs and ends with 
iron chains. Pr 

Laziness is nothing unless you carry it out. 
Pr 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes him. Den. Ptanklin. 


Lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that laid his head 
against the wall to bark. Pr. 

Lazy folks ask for work with their lips, but 35 
their hearts pray God that they may not 
find it. L reo/e iayrnt^ 

Lazy folk's stomachs don't get tired. Unc/e 
Jsimui. 

Lazy is the hand that ploughs not Gael. 
Pr. 

Le beau monde— The faslnon.ibU. world. Pr. 

Le bestemniie fanno come le processioni; 
ritoriiano donde jiartiiono — Curses are like 
proctssioiis, they conic back to whence they set 
out. It Pr. 

Le bien ne se fait jamais iineiix qtie lorsqu’il 40 
opere leiitement- t.ood is ntvtr ini>rc clicc- 
tu ilh done than when it is pioduicd slowly. 
Pr. Pr. 

Le bon sens vtilgaire est un mativais juge 
qii.and il s’agit des grandes choses - IJood 
common-sense is a had iiuL’c when it is a ques¬ 
tion of hi.,h mattcis Kmart 

Le bon temps viendra—The good tunc will 
come >)/ 

Le bonhciir de I’liomme en cette vie ne con- 
siste pas a etre sans passions, il consiste 
a en etre le maitre— The hai)j)incss of mm 
in tlm life docs not consist in being devoid of 
p'lssions, but m m.i-'tcinig them Pr. 

Le bonheur des mediants coinme un torrent 
s ecoule—The happint ss of lln wickid pisses 
aw a> like a 'urook. / trte. 

Le bonheur des peuples depend et de la felicity 46 
doiit ils jouissent an dedans ct du respect 
qu’ils inspiient au dehors I he weH.ue of 

n.itions de ends it om e on the happiness which 
the\ eniov at home mil the icsjjllL which they 
command abroad. Htk’iitui 

Le bonheur et le malheur des hommes ne d^- 

{ leudent pas moms de leui humeiir que de 
a fortune— The h ipjtmc'.s and unliapfiun ss of 
men depend as innch on then dispositions .as on 
foitunc La Kt>i/u 

Le bonheur n’est pas chose aisee ; il est tres- 
(hfncile de le ttouver en nous, et impossible 
de le trouver ailleurs—H.ifiimn ss is no easy 
matter; it is v(r^ h.irtl to find it w'llliin our¬ 
selves, and iinpossildc to find it elsewhere 
< Lamjort 

Le bonheur ne pent etre / Ou la vertu n’est 
pas Happiness cannot exist where virtue is not. 
{^Hinault. 

I Le bonheur ou le malheur vont ordmairement 
I a ceux qui out le plus de I’uii ou de I’autre— 
(h>od fortune or ban gent lallj falls to those who 
' h.i\e the gre.itesl share of either. La Roche. 

\ Le bonheur semble fait pour etre partag5 50 
- Happiness seems appointed to be shared. 
Kaiirit. 

Le bruit est si fort, qii’on n’entend pas Dieu 
tonner— 1 he noise (of things) is so deafening 
that wc cannot he*ar (jod when He thundeis. 
Pr. Pr. 

Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte est pour le 
sot, / L’honiiete homme troinpe s’eloigne et 
ne dit mot —Hlustenng is for the fop, whimper¬ 
ing for the fool , the sensible man when deceived 
goes off and says nothing. J.nnoue. 

Le chemin est long du projet a la close—The 
I jad is a long one from the projection of a thing 
to Its accomplishment. Aloliire. 
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Le ciel me prive d’une spouse qui ni m’a jamais 
donn^ d’autre chagrin que celui de sa mort 
—Heaven bereaves me (if a spouse who never 
caused me any other vexation than by iier death 
Louis XIr oj his wi/e. 

Le citoyen peut p6nr, et I’liomme rester—The 
citi/en may peiish and man reinuin AlonUs- 
quieu 

Le coeur a ses raisons, que la raison ne con- 
noit pas The he irt his its reasons, whnh 
reason does not know I'a'ical 

Le ccEur de I hoinme n’est jamais si inflexible 
que son esprit- J he hevnl of man is never so 
inflexible as Ins intelleel I nntatiine 
i Le coeur d'une femme est un vrai miroir qui 
recoit toutes sortes d’objets sans s'attarher 
a aucun I In bean oi woman is a real minor, 
which lefleds every object witliout attaeliing 
Itself to anj Fr 

Le congres ne maiche pas, il danse- TlieCon¬ 
gress elots not achatUL , it d.nitts 1 hi I'rnue 
lie L'f^m of lUf I "unna { o>i£if‘\<: 

Le conquorant est craint, le "ige est estime, / 
Mats le bienfaiteur plait, et lUi seal est aime 
— Ihe LoiKiucMir is held in awe, tin s igt is 
cstieintd, Imt it i. tin. bim\(l(nt man who 
wins our affei lions and is alone 1 * lov( d F> 

Le conseil manque a lame, ' Et le guide au 
chemin—Tlie soul wants counsel, and the io.id 
a guide / r 

Le contraire des bruits qui courent des affaires, 
oil des personnes, est souvent la verite- 1 lie 
coiiveise of what is I'lirrently rcjiortcd about 
things and people is often the tiuih. Lu lliti- 
yen 

K)Le contrat dii gouvernement est tellement dis- 
sous par despotisme que le despot ii’est le 
maitre qu’aussi long temps qu’il est le plus 
fort, et que si tot qu'on peut 1 expulser, il 
n’a point a reclaimer contre la violence- Ihe 
contiad of govcrnri nt is so dissolved hy des- 
otism, that the desjiot is mast< i only •'O long as 
e is the strongist, and that is soon as there is 
power to expel him, he has no riglil to protest 
against the viohiU proceeding Fousuaii 

Le corps politique, aussi bien que le corps de 
riiomme, commence a niourir des sa nais- 
sance, et porte eii lui-meme les causes de 
sa destiuction "1 be bod\ politic, like the bode 
of man, begins to elie as soon as it is born, and ] 
beats within it the seeds of its own dissolution. I 
Rousseau. 

Le rose non sono come sono, ma come si 
vedono-- 1 lungs arc not as they are, but as 
they ate rrf,.irded It Pi, 

Le courage est souvent un efTct de la peur— 
Courage is often an eflt' t of feai Fi Pi 

Le coute en ote le gout— The cost t.ikcs aw^ay 
from the relish. 1 1 Pi 

15 Le cri d’un peuple heureux est la settle elo¬ 
quence qui doit parlet des rois—The an kum 
of a happy peopK is tlie onl> doquenec which 
ought to speak 111 the licli.ilf of kings. 

Le crime fait la honte, et non pas rpchafaud— 
It is the crime that’s tlic disgrace, not the scaf¬ 
fold. Coi net lie. 

Le desespoir comble non seulement notre 
mis^re, mais notre faiblesse- I fespair give*s 
the finishing lilow not only to misery, but to 
weakness Vain'rnai antes 

Le desespoir redouble les forces — Despair 
doubles our powers. Fr. Pr. 


Le despotisme tempere par I’assassinat, t*fest 
notre Magna Charta~l)e^otxsm tempered by 
assassination is our Magna Charta. A Russian 
noble to L aunt Munster on the murder of the 
Czai Paul 

Le dessous des cartes—The lower side of the 20 
cards. Fr 

Le devoir, e'est Tame interieure, e’est la vie 
de I’education—Duty is tin inner soul, the life 
of education Muketet 

Le devoir des juges est de rendre justice, leur 
metier est de la diflerer , quelques uns sa- 
vent leur devoir, et font leur metier— 1 he 
duty of jiidge-. is to administer jnstu e, hut their 
practice is to dt la> it , some of them know their 
diitv, blit adhere to the practice La Bruyeie. 

Le diable etait beau quaiid il etait jeune— The 
dev il w as haridsuruc ivhtn he was young Fr. Pr. 

Le divorce est le sarrement de I'adultere— 
Jbvorcc Is the sacrament of adultery 

Le doute s’lntroduit dans 1 ame qui reve, la foi 25 
descend dans lame qui sounre—Doubt in¬ 
sinuates Itself into a soul that is dreaming; 
faith (omes down into one that struggles and 
siifft rs 

Le droit est au plus fort en amour comme en 
guerre, / Et la femme qu on aime aura tou- 
jours raison- Kight is wath tin. strongest in 
line as iii war, / And the woman wc love will 
alwajsh* right A deMusstf 

Le feu qui semble etemt souvent dort dans la 
cendre The fire w hicb seems extinguished often 
slunibeis in the allies. LoineUle 

Le genie e’est la patience — Genius is just 
patience Ft Pr 

Le genie n’est autre chose qn une (^rand apti¬ 
tude a la patience - (it^nin, i, nothing else tnan 
a sovereign capacity forpitience Fuffon 

Le geologue est un nouveau genre d’anti- 30 
quaire 1 he geologist is a new species of anti¬ 
quarian C) 

Le gouvernement representatif est la justice 
orgaiiisee, la raison vivante, la morale armee 
— kcprcsentalive government is justice organ¬ 
ised, reason in living action, and nioiahty armed 
Royei (. ollaid. 

Le grand art de la superiorite, e’est de saiser 
les horam' par leur bon cote- 1 lie great .art 
of superio. .ty is getting hold of people Viy their 
light side Mirnbeau. 

Le grand monarque—The grand monarch, Louis 

Le grandeur et le discemement sent des choses 
differentes, et I'amour pour la vertu, et pour 
les vertueux une troisi^me chose—High rank 
and discernment are two different things, and 
love for virtue and for virtuous people is a 
third thing. La Fruyl'ie 

Le hazard donne les pensees; le hazard les 35 
ote: point d’art pour coiiserver ni pour 
acquenr—Chance suggests thoughts; changes 
dejnive us of them: there is no rule for pre- 
serv ing or acquit mg tlu m Pascal. 

Le hazard est un sobriquet de la Providence 
- t haiice is a iin kn unc for Providence. Cham- 
fo't 

Le jeu est le fils de I’avarice et le pere da 
desespo*-*—Gambling is the son of avarice and 
the father of despair Fi. Pi 

Le jeu n’en vaut pas la chandelle—The game is 
not worth the* candle F'l Ft. 

Le jour viendra - The day w ill come. M. 
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Le masque tombe, Thomme reste / Et le heros 
s^yanouit — The mask falls off, the man le- 
mainb, and the heroic vanishes. / 7? Kouss, au. 
Le mauvais metier que celui de censeur—A 
bad business that of censor. Guy Paiin 
Le mechant n’est jamais comique—A bad man 
is never amusing. De Maistre. 

Le medicin Tant-pis et le m^dicin Tant- 
mieux — I'he pessimist and tin. oplimist (/// 
Doctor So-much-tlie-woiso and Doctor So-much- 
the-better). La Fontaine 

8 Le merite est souvent uu obstacle a la fortune; 
e’est qu'il produit toujours deux mauvais 
effets, I'envie et la c»ainte—Mi nt is oUlu an 
obstacle to fortune , the reason is it products 
two bad effects, envy and ft.ir J'r 
Le mieux est rennemi du bien—Better is the 
enemy of well I'f, 

Le moindre grain de mil serait bien mteux 
mon affaire—The smallest gram of millet would 
serve my needs better. La LontuitUt “ ^ 
Lock and the Pinrl. ' 

Le moineau en la main vaut mieux que I'oie 
qui vole A sparrow in tlu hand is worth a 
goose on the wing Li P> 

Le monde, chere Agnes, est une etrange chose 
—The world, de ir Agnes, is a queer (oncern 
AJfl ’i^re 

10 Le monde est le livre des femmes—1 he world 
is the book of women Roieeuau 
Le monde est plem de fous, et qui n‘en vent 
pas voir / Doit se tenir tout seul et casser 
son miroir The vorld is full of madmen, and 
he who would not see one must keep himself 
quite alone and break lus looking-glass 
Le monde paye d’lngratitude—The world pays 
with ingratitude Lr. Pr, 

Le monde savant—1 he learned world. Fr. 

Le mort est le dernier trait du tableau de la 
vie—Death is the linishing touch in the picture 
of life Lr, 

16 Le mot de I'enigme—The key to the riddle Fr. 
Le moy est haissable — Egotism is hateful 
Pascal. 

Le moyen le plus sur de se consoler de tout 
ce qui peut arriver, e'est de s'attendre tou- 
jours au pire— The surest w.ay ii oiisole one’s 
self against whatever may happen .s always to 
expect the worst. Lr. 

Le nombre des elus au Parnasse est complet— 
The list of the elect of Parnassus is made up (’) 
Le nombre des sages sera toujours petit—The 
wise will always be few in number 

20 Le patjure est une vertu, / Lorsque le serment 
fut un crime—Perjury is a virtue when the oath 
was a crime. / 'oltaire. 

Le pas—Precedence in place or rank. Fr. 

Le pays du mariage a cela de partlculier, 
que les Strangers out envie de I'habiter, 
et les habitans naturels voudroient en etre 
exiles—The land of matrimony possesses this 
peruharity, that strangers to it would like to 
dwell in It, and the natural inhabitants wish 
to be exiled. Montaisyur. 

Le pedant et I’institiiteur disent a peu prts 
les memes choses; mais le premier les dit 
a tout propos, le second ne les dit que 
(mand il sur de leur effet—The pedant and 
the teacher say nearly the same things •, but the 
former on every orra.sion, the latter only when 
he is sure of their effect. Rousseau. 


Le petit monde—The lower orders. Fr. 

Le peuple anglais pense etre libre; il ne I’est 26 
que durantl’election des membres du parle> 
ment—The English think they are free , they 
are free only during the election of members of 
Parliament. Kou^\eau. 

Le peuple est le cceur du pays —The people is 
the heart of a country. Lantat tint 

Le peuple ne comprend que ce qu’il sent. Les 
seuls orateurs pour lui sont ceux qui I’emeu- 
vent— The people understarul only what they 
feel; the only or.itors that can afTect them aie 
those who move them Lamintnu. 

Le plaisir le plus dclicat est de faire celui 
d’autrui — The most csqinsitt pit asitrc con¬ 
sists in promoting the pleasures ol ollicis. La 
liruyeie. 

Le plus ane des trois n est pas celui qu’on 
pense— 'I'he greatest ass of tht three is not the 
one u ho stems so. La J'ontaim\ 'Jhe Miller^ 
his Son, and his >!«." 

Le plus dangereux iidicule des vieilles per-30 
sounes qui sont aimables, e’est d oublier 
qu’elles ne le ..ont plus— b or old people, how¬ 
ever estimable, to forget that tht> aie no longer 
old is to expose themselves to ccitaiii ridicule. 

La Rotlie. 

Le plus^ lent a promettre est toujours le plus 
fidele a tenir lie who is sli>v\ in promising is al- 
M.ijs tlu most faithful in pei formin',, hoiis^eau. 

Le plus sage est celui qiu ne pense point I'utre 
—1 he wisest man is lie who does not think he 
is so. tioilcau. 

Le plus semblable aux morts meurt le plus a 
regret—He who most resembles the dead dies 
with most reluctance. La Lontainc. 

Le plus veritable marque d’etre ni avec de 
grandes qualit^s, c est d’etre ne sans envie 
—The sure mark of being born with noble tjuali* 
ties IS being born without envy. J.a Roche. 

Le premier ecu est plus difficile a gagner que 86 
le second million—'I he first five shillings are 
harder to win than llic second million Ft J'r. 

Le premier soupir de I’amour est le dernier 
de la sagesse-Thc first sigh of love is the last 
of wisdom Charron. 

Le present est gros de I’avenir—The present 
is Lig with corning events. Leihiitz, 

Le present est pour ceut qui jouissent, I’avenir 
pour ceux qui souffrent—'I’he present is for those 
who enjoy, the* future for those who suffer. Fr. 

Le public! combien faut-il de sots pour faire 
un public ? — The* public ! How many fools 
must there be to make a public ? Lhanijort. 

Le r^el est ^troit, le possible est immense—The 40 
rc.il is limited, the possible is unlimited. Lamar¬ 
tine. 

Le refus des louanges est souvent un d4sir 
d’etre lou4 deux fois—The refusal of praise 
often proceeds from a desire to have it repeated. 

Le repos est une bonne chose, mais I’ennui est 
son frfere—Repose is a good thing, but ennui is 
his brother. / ’oltaire. 

Le reste ne vaut pas ITionneur d'etre nomm^— 

The restdon't deserve to he mentioned. Corneille 

Le roi est mort; vive le roi!—The king is dead; 
long live the king ! The form of annoum tng the 
death of a French king. 

Le roy et 1 4tat—Tlie king .and the state. M 46 

Le roi le veut—Tlit king uills tt. The formula 
of royal assent in France, 
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Le roi rigne et ne gouverne pas~The king 
xeigns but does not govern 1 hters at the ac¬ 
cession of Lout \ Phutppe. 

Le roi s’avisera—The king will consider it T/ie 
form of a royal 7ifto in Prance 

Le sage entend a demi-mot—A hint suffices for 
a wise man Pi. Pr 

Le sage quelquefois ^vite le monde de peur 
d’etre ennuye— The wise man sometimes snuns 
society from fear of being boied La Ptuyete 
6 Le sage songe avant que de parler a ce ^u’ll 
doit dire: le fou parle, et ensuite songe a ce 
qu’ll a dlt— A wist man thinks before hr speaks 
what he ought to say; the fool speaks and 
thinks afterwards what he has said. Pr. Pr. 

Le savoir faire— Knowing how to act ; ability 

Le savoir vivre— Knowing how to live, good 
manners 

Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire— Tlir 
secret of boring peoj)le is saying all that can bt 
said on a subject. I olianv. 

Le sens conimun est le genie de rhumamte— 
Common sense is the genius of humanity. Goethe 
10 Le sentiment de la liberte est plus vif, plus il 
y eiitre de malignite— The passion for liberty 
is tlie keentr the greater the malignity asso¬ 
ciated Willi it. Pr. 

Le silence du peuple est la le^on des rois— I'he 
sileiu t of llie people is a lesson to kings. PI. de 
lit (uwan. 

Le silence est I’esnnt des sots, / Et Tune des 
vertus du sage— silentt is tlic wit of fools, and 
one of the virtues of the w ist man. Bonnard 

Le silence est la vertu de ceux qui ne sont pas 
sages —Silence is the \ irtue of thos*e who want 
It. lioukours. 

Le silence est le parti le plus sur pour celui 
qui se defie de soi-nieme— Silence is the safest 
couise for the man who is diffident of hmistlf. 
La Koi he. 

16 Le soleil ni la mort le se peuvent regarder 
iixement— Neither the sun nor death can be 
looked at fixedly / a Hot he 

Le sort fait les parents, le choix fait les amis 
—It IS to chant e we owe our relatives, to choice 
our friends. Pel tile. 

Le style est Thomnie meme—The style is the 
man himself Bujffon. 

Le superflu, chose tr^s-n^cessaire—The super¬ 
fluous, a thing highly necessary. / 'oHairt 

Le temps est un grand maitre, il regie bien les 
choses— Tunc is a great master; it regulates 
bhings well Conu tile 

20 Le temps jguent les douleurs et les querelles, 
parcequ'on change, on n est plus le meme per- j 
sonne—Time heals c..«" griefs and wranglings, 
because we change, and are no longer the 
same. Pascal. 

Le temps n’epargne pas ce qu'on fait sans lui 

--lime preserves nothing tliat has been done 
without her, i.c., that has taken no time to do. 
P'avolle, 

Le tout ensemble—The whole together. Fr. 

Le travail du corps ddhvre des peines de 
I’esprit; et e'est ce qui rend les pauvres 
heureux— Bodily labour alleviates the pains of 
the mind, and hence arises the happiness of the 
poor. La Koche. 

Le travail dloigne de nous trois grand maux, 
1'ennui, le vice, et le besoin—l.ahour relieves us 
from three great evils, ennui, vice, and want Fr, 


! Le trepas vient tout gudrir; / Mais ne boa* 25 
geons d ou nous sommes ‘ / Plutot souffrir 
que mourir, / C est la devise des hommes—■ 
Death comes to cure everything, but let us not 
stir from where we are “ Endure sooner than 
die," IS the pioper device for man. La Pon- 
tame. 

Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du monde 
— The trident of Neptune is the sceptre of the 
world Lemierte 

Le vesciche galleggiano sopre aqua, mentre le 
cose di peso vanno al fondo— Bladders swim 
on the surface of tin water, while things of 
weight sink to the bottom It Pr 
Le vivre et le convert, que faut-il davantage ? 

— Life and good f.ire, what more do we need? 

La Pontainc, 1 he Put in Ketieat." 

Le vrai mente ne depend point du temps ni de 
la mode- True merit depends on neither time 
nor mode P > Pt 

Le vrai moyen d’etre trompe, e’est de se croire 30 

f ilus fin que les autres -The most sure way to 
)e imposed on i. to think one’s self cleverer than 
other people. La Roihe 

Le vrai n est pas toujours vraisemblable—The 
tiue is not alw ays verisimilar Pt Pr. 

Le vrai pent quelquefois n’etre pas vraisemble 
—What IS true may sometimes seem unlike 
truth. Boih au 

Lead, kindly light, amid th* encircling gloom, / 
Lead thou me on .\ < wtnan. 

Lead thine own captivity captive, and be 
Caesar within thyself. -S/r 1 homos Browne. 
Leal heart leed never St Pr. 85 

Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. Pr. 

Lean not upon a broken reed, which will not 
only let thee fall, but pierce thy arm too. 

’I homas <2 Kempt \ 

Lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet 
wind I Mer of I en , ii 6 
Learn a craft while you are young, that you 
may not have to live by craft when you are 
old Pr 

Learn never to repine at your own misfor-40 
tunes, or to envy the happiness of another. 

A ddison. 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, / Spread 
the thin oar and catch the driving gale. 

Pope 

Learn taciturnity; let that be your motto. 

Burns 

Learn that nonsense is none the less nonsense 
because it is in rhyme ; and that rhyme with¬ 
out a purpose or a thought that has not been 
better expressed before is a public nuisance, 
only to be tolerated because it is good for 
trade. C. PitJiu^h 

Learn the value of a man s words and expres¬ 
sions, and you know him. Each man has a 
measure of his own for everything; this he 
offers you inadvertently in nis words. He 
who has a superlative for everythmg wants 
a measure for the great or small. Lavater. 
Learn to be good readers, which is perhaps a 45 
more difficult thing than you imagine. Learn 
to be discriminative in your reading; to read 
faithfully, and with your best attention, all 
kinds of things which you have a real in¬ 
terest in —a real, not an imaginary—and 
which you find to be really fit for what yon 
are engaged in. Carlyle to students. 
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Learn to be pleased with everything^, with 
wealth so far as it makes us of benefit to 
others; with poverty, for not having much 
to care for. and with obscurity, for bemg 
unenvied. P/utanh 
Learn to creep before you leap Pt 
Learn to hold thy tongue Five words cost 
Zechanas forty weeks’ silence J ulUr 
Learn to labour and to wait LongjeiUm' 

B Learn to say before you sing P> 

Learn to say No I and it will be of more use to 
you than to be able to read Latin. 

leon. 

Learn wisdom from the follies of others. 

Learn you a bad habit, an’ ye’ll ca’d a custom. 

.St yv 

Learn young, learn fair, / Learn auld, learn 
mair. St /’> 

10 Learned fools are the greatest of all fools. 
Ger P> 

Learned Theban Iea},ni 4 
Learned without sense and venerably dull 
CJiutthd 

Learning by study must be won, , ‘Twas ne’er 
entail’d from son to son < < 7,1 
Learning hath gained most by those books by 
which printers have lost, hui < f 
15 Learning hath its infancy, wiien it is almost 
childish , then its youth, when luxurious and 
juvenile , then its strength of years, when 
solid, and lastly its old age, when dry and 
exhaust. 

Learning is a companion on a journey to a 
strange country // topadrux 
Learning is a dangerous weapon, and apt to 
wound its master if it is wielded by a feeble 
hand, and by one not well acquainted with 
its use Mont a pne 
Learning is a livelihood. Iliiopadtsa 
Learning is a sceptre to some, a bauble to 
others. Id 


I Learning, like money, may be of so base a 
coin as to be utterly devoid of use , or, if 
sterling, may reouire good management to 
make it serve the purpose of sense and 
happiness Shenstone. 

Learning, like the lunar beam, affords light, 
not heat Younx^. 

Learning makes a man a fit companion for 
himself, y 't 

Learning makes a man wise, but a fool is made 
all the more a fool by it Pr 
Learning needs rest, sovereignty gives it 36 
Sovereignty needs counsel, learning affords 
it htn fonson 

Learning once made popular is no longet 
learning Jo/inwn 

Learning passes for wisdom among them who 
want both. S'/r 1/' ItmpU 
Learning jiuffeth men up, words are but 
wind, and learning is nothing but words; 
ergo, learning is nothing but wind s-v ft 
Learning to a man is a name superior to 
beauty ii .topaoexa 

Learning to the inexperienced is a poison. 40 
//itopaotsa 

Learning without thought is labour lost. Pr. 
Least said is soonest mended J'r 
Leave a jest when it pleases you best. Pr 
Leave a man to his passions and you leave a 
wild beast of a savage and capricious nature. 
PuxAe 

Leave a welcome behind yon /b 4f 

Leave all piggies’ ears alone rather than 
seize upon the wrong one '^pun,ton 
Leave all things to a Father’s will, / And 
taste, before him lying still, / Even m afBic- 
tion, peace. ^n\t/it 

Leave all to God, / Forsaken one, and stay 
thy tears' // /.- 

Leave Beti Lomond where it stands Sc. 

Pf 


20 Learning is a superior sight Iftiopadrxa 
Learning is an addition beyond / Nobility of 
birth , honour of blood, / Without the orn.'i- j 
ment of knowledge, is / A glorious ignor- 1 
ance. SJmlev J 

Learning is better than hidden treasure. Hito- i 
paciesa | 

Learning is better worth than house or land , 
Ctabhe. j 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself / And, | 
where we are, our learning likewise is I 
Lovt's L. Lost, IV 3. I 

25 Learning is not to be tacked to the mind, but i 
we must fuse and blend them together, not 
merely giving the mind a slight tincture, but j 
a thorough and perfect dye Montaigne \ 
Learning is pleasurable, but doing is the 
height of enjoyment. Linm/is 
Learning is strength inexhaustible. Ihio- 
padc'^a 

Learning is the dictionary, but sense the 
grammar, of science .Sterne 
Learning is the source of renown, and the foun¬ 
tain o! victory in the senate Ihiopadesa 
30 Learning itself, received into a mind / By 
nature weak or viciously inclined, / Serves 
but to lead philosophers astray, / Where 
children would with ease discern the way. 
Cowper, 


Leave her to heaven, / And to those thorns 50 
that in her bosom lodge, / To prick and 
sting her //am , i 5 
Leave it if you cannot mend it Pr. 

Leave not the meat to gnaw the bones, / 
Nor break your teeth on worthless stones 
/’r ^ 

Leave off no clothes / Till you see a June 
rose. /’> 

“ Leave off your fooling and come down, sir." 

Olive* ( foinivcll 

Leave the court ere the court leave you 65 

.s< /V. 

Leave the great ones -' the world to manage 
their own concerns, and keep your eyes and 
observations at home '/homa% a Kempts. 
Leave this keen encounter of our wits, / And 
fall somewhat into a slower method Rich. 

/// , 1 .r 

Leave to-morrow till to-morrow. /V. 

Leave to the diamond its ages to grow, nor 
expect to accelerate the births of the 
eternal P.merson. 

Leave well alone. Pr 60 

Leave you your power to draw, / And I shall 
have no power to follow you. Mtd. Night s 
Dream, ii 2 . 

Leaves enough, but few grapes. Pr. 
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Leaves have their time to fall, / And flowers 
to wither at the north wind's breath, / And 
stars to set, but all, / Thou hast all seasons 
for thme own, O death ' Mn, Uemans 

Leavingr for gleaner makes farmer no leaner. 
Pt 

Lebe, wje du, weiin du stirbst, / Wunschen 
wirst, geiebt zu haben--Livp, a*, you will wush 
to have lived when you ( ome to die hellett 

Leben athme die bildende Kunst, / Geist fordr 
ich vom Dichter- Let p.untmjj and snilpture 
breathe life , it is spirit itself 1 rwiiiirL of the 
poet iithflie' 

6 Leben heiset tranmen, weise seiti heis^l 
angeiiehm tranmen- To live is to dre.ini, to 

be W'lsf IS to du.mi icret.inly Sihiuet 

Lebende cajcior- Itlmdi i than a s* rpcnt’s slouch 
Pr. 

Led by illusions romantic and subtle decep¬ 
tions of fancy, i Pleasure disguised as duty, 
and love in the semblance of friendship 

Leeze me o’ drink . it gies us inair / Than 
either school or college . It kindles wit, it 
waukens lair (leanuiij;), / It pangs (stuffs) us 
fu’ o“ knowledge J'>urn<! 

Legant prius et postea despeciant —Let them 
read first, a id despise atteiwaid, Lope ae 
I 

lOLegatus a latere—An exti.iordmar\ Papal am 

hass,idor 

Lege totum si vis scire totum— Kead the whole 
if you wish to know the whole 

Legem brevem esse oportet quo facilius ab 
impentis teneatur-\ law onj^lu to ta- short, 
that II may bt the more easily understood hv 
the unli ai n« <i. Sen 

Leges ad ctvmm salutem, civitatumque mcolu- 
mitatem conditae sunt I un . w<.r< framed for 
the welfare of i.iti/en and the security of states 


Leichter tragt, was er tragt, / Wer Geduld 
zur Burde legt—He bears what he bears more 
lightly who adds patience to the burden. Lo- 
gan 

Leisure and solitude are the best effect of 
riches, because mother of thought Both 
are avoided by most rich men, who seek 
I company and business, which are signs of 
their being weary of themselves Sir H' 

I 1 emph 

I Leisure for men of business, and business for 25 
men of leisure, would cure many complaints. 

1 Mis l-.ialc 

Leisure is seldom enjoyed with perfect satis- 
I faction except in solitude /tninienncinn 
Leisure is the reward of labour Pr 
I Leisure is time foi doing something useful, 
j this leisure the diligent man wiU obtain , the 
lazy man never Pen PianiJtn 
Lend hoping for nothing again. Bible 
Lend only what you can afford to lose 80 

I i'r 

\ Length of saying makes languor of hearing. 

j J A'o/.r. 

j Lenior et mehor fis, accedente senecta—You 
j h«'i ome milder .uid bettei as old .tge ad\ances 
Ho> 

Leniter ex merito quidquid patiare ferendum 
I est, Quse venit mdigne poena dolenda venit 
I —\\hau\tt you s.iffcr dl.scr^edly should be 
I borne with resignation , the penalty that comes 
[ upon us uiidest r\ cdly comes as a matter of just 
complaint Ox'td 

Lenity is part of j'ustice Jonbeit 
Lenity will operate with greater force, in some 35 
instances, than rigour It is, therefore, my 
first wish to have my whole conduct dis- 
I tinguished by it o If ashtmton 
Leonem larva terres - You frighten a hon w'lth 
; a mask P* 


( n 

Leges borne malis ex monbiis procreantur — 
(jiiod l.iws.iu h(cott»ri nl b.id morils Pf 
15 Leges mori serviuiit - Laws art suboidmate to 
custom '’uiut 

Leges posteriores priores contranas abrogant j 
— Later statutes rt ))e.u piior < ontrary ones 1. 

Leges sunt iiiventie qua* cum omnibus semper 
una atque eadem voce loqiierentur -Laws aie 
so dcMscd that iboy m.iv always spe.ik. with one 
and the s.tmt \oite to all ( n 

Legitims ne legantur—\\T* rt.id that others may 
not read. Laitauiius 

Legts constructs non facit injuriam- The con- 
strui non of tin law does iniuiy to no man L 
20 Legum ministri magistratus, legum interpretes 
judices , legum denique idciico oinnes servi 
sumus, ut liberi esse possinms—1 he m.igis 
trates are the ministers of the law-., the mdges 
their intcMprctcrs , we are all, in shmt, soivanis 
of the laws, that we may be free men i ti 

Leib uiid Seele schmachten in hundert Banden, 
die unzerreissbar sind, aber auch in hundert 
andern, die ein einziger Entschluss zerreisst 
—Hotly and soul languish iindet a hundred en 
tangIrments from winch theie is no delis eram e, 
but also in hundreds of others which a single 
resolution can snap sway. P euchte* slehen 

Leicht zu sattig-en ist, und unersattlich, die 
Liebe— Love is at once easy to satisfy and 
insatiable RuU'er* 


Leonma societas— P'utnership with a hon 
Leonum ora a magistns impune tractaiitur— 
The mouths of lions aic with impunity h.indled 
by their keepers Stn 

Leporis vitam vivit—He htes the life of a hare, 

7 e . .dw.ivs full of fe ar t f 
Lern‘ entbehren, O Freund, ' Beut Trotz dem40 
Schmerz und deniTode, Und kein Gott des 
Olymps fublet sich freier, als du— Learn to 
dispeii-e with ttnngs, O friend, hid defiance to 
pain and detth, and no god on Oly mpus breathes 
more freely th in thou Buigei 
Lerne vom Schhmmslen Gutes, und Schlimmes 
nicht vom Besten— Learn goini from the woist, 
and not h.wl fiom the best / avaier 
Lcs affaires > c est bien simple e’est I'argent 
des autres— Husiness 1 hat s eastl\ defined 
It !>. other pcoplt s money Du in as 
Les affaires font les hommes— Husiness makes 
mtn 1 1 

Les amertumes sont en morale ce que sont les 
ainers en medicine — \flln tions .aie in morals 
what hitters art in incdicint. Pi 
Les ames pnvilegiees rangent a I'egal des<!6 
souverains— Privileged souls tank on a level 
w ith princes. Pieaei n k the c, leat 
Les amis, ces parents que Ton se fait soi- 
meme Incnds, those relations that we make 
ourselves 

Les amis de mes amis sont mes amis~>My 
friends’ fi lends are my friends. Fr, Pr. 




LES ANGLAIS 


LES JOURS 


Les anglais s’amusent tristement—The English 
have a heavy>hearted way of amusing themselves 
Sully. 

Les beaux esprits se rencontrent—Great wits 
draw together. Fr. Pr. 

Les belles actions ca elites sont les plus estim- 
ables — 'rhe acts that we conceal are regarded 
with the highest esteem Pascal 
Les biens mal acquis s’en vont a vau-l’eau— 
Wealth ill acquired soon goes (/// goes with the 
stream) Ft Pr 

ff Les biens viennent, les biens s’en vont, / 
Comme la fumee, comme toiite chose — 
Wealth comes and goes like smoke, like every¬ 
thing Brrt Pt. 

Les bras croises- Idle (lit the arms folded) Fr 
Les cartes sont bromllees-'A lierce dissension 
has arisen {ht the cards are mixed) 

Les choses valent toujoiirs mieux dans leur 
source —Things at e alway's best at their source 
Pascal 

Les cloches appellent a I’eglise, mais n'y en- 
trent pas— 'I’he bells call to church, but they 
do not enter Ft Pt 

10 Les consolations indiscretes ne font qu’aignr 
les violentes afflictions - Consolation indis¬ 
creetly pressed only aggravates the poignancy 
of the alilution Rousseau 
Les delicats sont malheureux, / Rien ne saurait 
les satisfaire —The fastidious are unfortunate , 
nothing satisfies them. La I'ontaine 
Les enfants sont ce qu’on les fait— Children are 
what we make them. / t Pr. 

Les envieux mourront, mais non jamais I’envie 
—The envious will die, but envy never will 
Mohete 

Les esprits mediocres condamnent d’ordinaire 
tout ce qui passe leur portee— Men of limned 
intelligence generally condemn everything that is 
above their power of understanding La Koi he 
IS Les extremes se touchent — Extremes meet. 
JSIercier 

Les femmes ont toujours quelque arriere- 
pensee — Women have always some mental 
reservation He si ouches 

Les femmes ont un instinct cdleste pour le 
malhe ir— Women have a divine instinctive feel¬ 
ing for misfortune Ft. 

Les femmes peuvent tout, parcequ'elles goti- 
vernent les personnes qui gouvernent tout — 
Women can arromplish everything, btc.iust they 
govern those w'ho govern everything. Ft. Pr. 
Les femmes sont extremes elles sont meil- 
leures ou pires que les hommes —Women in¬ 
dulge in cxlrcrnts , they are .ilways either better 
or worse thay men La Rruyere. 

80 Les gens qui ont peu d’affaires, sont de tr^s 
grands parleurs —People who have little to do 
are excessive talkeis F^^. 

Les gens sans bruit sont dangereux— Still 
people are dangerous La Jhontatne. 

Les girouettes qui sont placees le plus haut, 
toument le mieux —Weathercocks placed on 
the most elevated stations turn the most i caddy 
Fr Pr 

Les ^andes ames ne sont pas celles qui ont 
moms de passions et plus de vertus que les 
ames communes, mais celles seulement qm 
ont de plus grands desseins—Great souls are 
not those who have fewer passions and more 
virtues than common souls, but those only who 
have greater designs. La Kockt. 


Les grands et les petits ont m£mes accidents, 
et memes facheries et memes passions, mais 
I'un est an haut de la roue et I’autre pris 
du centre, et ainsi moms a^ite par les memes 
mouvements -Great and little are subject to 
the same mischances, worries, and passions, but 
one IS on the rim of the wheel and the other near 
the centre, and so is less agitated by the same 
movements. Past al. 

Les grands hommes ne se boment jamais dans 26 
leurs desseins— (Jreat men never limit them¬ 
selves to a circumscribed spheie of action. liou- 
hours. 

Les grands hommes sont non-seulement popu- 
iaires ils donnent la populante a tout ce 
qu’ils touchent— (beat men <ire not only popu¬ 
lar themselves , they' give popularity to what¬ 
ever they' touch Lout tver 

Les grands ne sont grands que pareeque nous 
sommes a genoux; relevons-nous 1—1 hcgrcMt 
are great only' beranse we ;irc on our knees Let 
us n .e up Quoted hy Prudhomttie 

Les grands noms abaissent, ati lieu d’elever 
ceux qui ne les savent pas soutenir - High 
titles lower, instead of r.using, those wlio know 
not bow to support them I,a Roche. 

Les grands seigneurs ont des plaisirs, le petiple 
a de lajoie Higli people have pleasures, com¬ 
mon people have joy. Montesquieu 

Les haines sont si longues et si opiniatres, 30 
que le plus grand signe de mort dans un 
homme malade, e’est la reconciliation—The 
pa.ssion of hatred is so long-livetl and ohstinatc 
a malady, that the surest prognostn of ile.ith in 
a sick man is Ins desire for reconciliation La 
Bruyete 

Les hommes extrgmement heureux et les 
hommes extremement malheureux, sont 
egalement portes a la durete — Men ex¬ 
tremely happy and men extremely unhappy 
are alike prone to become hard-hearted 
tesquieu 

Les hommes font les lois, les femmes font les 
moeurs — Men make the laws, women the man¬ 
ners Ciitberi 

Les hommes fripons en detail sont en gros de 
tres honnetes gens— Men who aie knaves seve¬ 
rally are in the mass highly honourable people. 
Jilonfesguteu. 

Les hommes ne sont jlf^tes qu'envers ceux 
qu’ils aiment—Men arc just only to those they 
love Pt 

Les hommes sont cause que les femmes ne 85 

s’aiment point— It is on account of the men 
that the women do not love each other. La 
Bruy ere 

Les hommes sont rares— Men arc rare Fr. 

Pr 

Les honneurs changent les moeurs—Honours 

change manners pr Pr 

Les honneurs content a qm veut les poss^der 
—Honours arc dearly bought hy whoever wishes 
to possess them Pt. Pr. 

Les leunes gens disent ce qu’ils font, les 
vieillards ce qu’ils ont fait, et les sots ce 
qu'ils ont envie de faire— Young people talk of 
what they are doing, old people of what they 
have done, and fools of what iney have a mind 
to do P r. 

Les Jours se suivent et ne se ressemblent pas 40 
—The days follow, but are not like each other. 
Pr. Pr. 



LES MAGISTRATES 


f m ] 


Les mag:istrates, les rots n’ont aiicune autorite 
sur les aines, et pourvu qu’on soit fidele 
aux lois de^la societe dans ce monde, ce 
n'est point a eux de se meler de ce qu’on 
deviendra dans I’autre, ou ils n’ont aucuiie 
inspection - Rulf-rs have no authority overmen’s 
souls ; and provided wc aic faithful to the laws 
of sodf'ty in this world, it is no hiisinessof theirs 
to <oiKf tn themstlves with what may become of 
us m the next, over winch they have no super¬ 
vision. Kou\se,iu 

Les maladies viennent a cheval, retonrnent a 
led —Disc ises make then attack on horseback, 
ut retire on foot / 

Les malheureiix qiii ont de I’esprit trouvent 
des resources en eux-memes — Men of 
wlien under misfortune find lesuurces within 
themselves. Jiouhtno^ 

Les niaximes des liommes decelent letir coeur 
—Men show what tlicy are hy their maxims 
/ amt*narguts 

6 Les mechants sont toujours surpris de trouver 
de I'habilite dans les bons Waked mm m 
always surpnsed to discover alnlity in good men 
/ auvenat uc!>. 

Les mediocntes croient egaler le genie en de- 
passant la raison Mm of muder.ue ahihiU'. 
think to laiik as gcuiuscs hy outsiiipping ica.son. 
Laaia* Itm 

Les mopurs dii prince contribuent autant a la 
llberte qiie les lots 1 he m inn< rs of the prim e 
conduce as mui h to hlieityas the laws. Mon^ 
tmjuteu, 

Les manirs se corrompent de jour en jour, et 
on ne saurait plus distinguer les vrais d’avec 
lea faux aims- Our maimers are d.uly (h- 
geneiatiii};, and we < an no longer distinguish 
true fneiuls from f ilse Pt. 

Les moissons, pour tuurir, ont besom de rosde^ / 
Pour vivre et pour seiitir, I'liomine a besom 
des pleurs— li.irvest m ripen ha%i ne‘ed of dew , 
nun, to live and to feel, luxs need of tears. 
df Musset. 

10 Les inortels sont ogaux; ce n’est point la nais- 
saiice, / C est la seule vertu qui fait la dif¬ 
ference- Ml men ait upnil , it is not hirlh, it is 
virtue alone tliat makes tlie ditTcrenee. Vol- 
tane 

Les murailles (or murs) ont des oreilles—Walls 
have ears I'r 

Les passions personelles se lassent et s’uscnt; 
les passions publiques januus - I’livaie pis- 

sions tire .iml exhaust themselves, puhlie ones 

never. Lamattim’, 

Les passions sont les seuls orateurs qui 
persuadent toujours The yiavsuui. .ire th»* 
only omtors which always lonvuiee us. l^a 
Kothe. 

Les passions sont les vents qui enflent les 
voiles du vaisseau, elles le subniergent 
qiielquefois, mais sans elles il ne pourrait 
VOguer--'Ihe jMSMons arc ihe winds that fill 
the sails of the ship , they someiimcs sink it, 
but without them it could not make any way. 
Voltaire 

16 Les passions sont les vents qui font aller notre 
vaisseau, et la raison est le pilote qui le 
conduit, le vaisseau n’lrait point sans les 
vents, et se perdrait sans le pilote—The p.is. 
sions arc the wunds w’hi< h protxd our vessel; our 
reason is the pilot that steers her ; without winds 
the vessel would not move ; without pilot she 
would bet lost, hr. 


LES VILLES 


Les petits chagrins rendent tendre; les grands, 

dur et farouche — Slight troubles render us 
tender; great ones make us hard and unfeel- 
mg. Andri Chemer, 

Les peuples une fois accoutum^s a des maitres 
ne sont plus en etat de s’en passer—People 
once accustomed to mastersaie no longer able to 
tlisjMmse with them. Rousseau. 

Les plaisirs sont amers si tot qu'on en abuse 
- PUasurcs become bitter as soon as they are 
abused. /'/. I'r, 

Les plus grands crimes ne content rien aux 
ambitieux, quand il s’agit d’une couronne— 
The greatest crimes cause no remc^rse in an am¬ 
bitious man when a crown is at stake /'>. 

Les plus grands hpmmes d'une nation sont 90 
ceiix qu’elle met a mort—1 lie gre.atest men 
of a ii.ition arc those whom it yniis to death. 
Renan. 

Les plus malheureux osent pleiirer le moins— 
Those W'ho arc most wretched dare least give 
vent to their gne-f. hr. 

Les querelles ne dureraient pas longtemps, si 
le tort n’etait qiie d’un cote—(Juarn K would 
not List so long if the fault lay only on une side. 

La Rihhe. 

Les races se feminisent—Races are becoming 
cfreminate hr 

Les republiques finissent par le luxe ; les mon¬ 
archies par la pauvrete— Luvury rums re¬ 
publics, poverty, monarchies Montesquieu. 

Les nviferes sont des chemins qui marchent— 26 
Rivers .ire moving roads. I'asial. 

Les sophistes ont ebranle I'autel, mais ce sont 
les pretres qm I’ont avili -llu sophists have 
sh.iktn the altar, but it !■. the priests that have 
disgraced it Regnault de II aten 

Les sots depuis Adam sont en majorite—Ever 
since Vcl.im’s time fix^ls h.ive been in the majority. 

J)t Immune 

Les talents sont distribues par la nature, sans 
egard aux genealogies- Talents go by nature, 
not by birth htederick the 

Les utopies ne sont souvent que des ventes 
prematunees I'tcvpiis aie often only prema¬ 
ture truths. Lamattine. 

Les verites sont des fruits qui ne doivent etre 80 
cneillisqtiebien murs—Truths, like fruits, ought 
not to he gathered until they arc cjuite ripe, i.e 
till the time is ripe for them hr. Pr. 

Les vers sont enfants de la lyre; / Il faut les 
chanter, non les lire— Verses .ire' childien of 
the ly le , they must lie sung, not read 1 1 

Les vertus se perdent dans I’lnteret comme 
les fleuves se perdent dans la mer — Our 

virtue's letse themselves m oui interests, as tiie 
riveis lose themselv'es in the oe'ean La Roche 

Les vieillards aiment a donner de bons pr^- 
ceptes, pour se consoler de n’etre plus en 
4 tat de donner de mauvais exemples—Old 
men like to give gocxl precepts, to make amends 
for being no longer able to set bad examples. La 
Riutie 

Les vieilles coutumes sont les bonnes coutumes 
- The old eustoiiis are the good customs. Bret. 

Pr 

Les vieux fous sont plus fous que les jeunes— 86 
Old fcxils are more foolish than young ones. La 
Roche 

Les villes sont le gouffre de I'esp&ce humaine 
—Towns are the sink of our race. Rousseau, 
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LET HER 


Lise-majeste—High-trcason. Fr. 

Leser, wie pefall' ich dir ? / Leser, wie gefallst 
du mir?— Reader, how phase 1 thee? Reader, 
how pleasesl ihoii me’ M 

Less in rising: into lofty abstractions lies the 
difficulty, than in seeing: well and lovingly 
the complexities of what is at hand. ( u*- 
lylf 

Less of your courtesy and more of your purse. 

Pr 

6 Less of your honey and more of your honesty. 

Pr. 

Lessons hard to learn are sweet to know 
Pt. 

Lessons of wisdom have never such power 
over us as when they are wrought into the 
heart through the groundwork of a story 
which engages the passions, 

Lessons of wisdom open to our view / In all 
life s varied scenes of gay or gxoomy hue. 
De Ph'h h 

Let a good pot have a good hd. Pr. 

10 Let a hoard always be made, but not too 
great a hoard. //. sa 

Let a horse drink when he will, not what he 
will. Pr. 

Let a man be a man, and a woman a woman. 
Pr. 

Let a man be but born ten years sooner or 
ten years later, hts whole a.spect and per¬ 
formance shall be different, irot tht 

Let a man believe in God, and not in names, 
places, and persons I’.t>ur\«n 
16 Let a man do his work; the fruit of it is the 
care of Another than he L arlylc 

Let a man overcome anger by love, let him 
overcome evil by good, let him overcome 
the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. 
Bud,iha 

Let a saint be ever so humble, he will have his 
wax taper. Pan Pt. 

Let a woman once give you a task, and you 
are hers, heart and soul, all your care and 
trouble lend new charms to her for whose 
sake they are taken. Jmn Paul. 

Let ae deil ding (beat) anither. ' c Pr. 

20 Le' all things be done decently and in order. 
iit Paul 

Let anger’s fire be slow to burn. Pr. 

Let another do what thou wouldst do. Pr. 

Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth, a stranger, and not thine own 
lips Bible. 

Let another's shipwreck be your beacon. I'r 
25 Let any man compare his present fortune 
with the past, and he will probably find 
himself, upon the whole, neither better nor 
worse than formerly. ColcBmith 

Let authors write for glory or reward , / Truth 
IS well paid when she is sung and heard. 
Bp. Corbet 

Let but the mirror be clear, this is the great 
point, the picture must and will be genuine. 
Latlyle. 

Let but the public mind once become thor¬ 
oughly corrupt, and all attempts to secure 
property, liberty, or life by mere force of 
laws written on parchment will be as vain 
as putting up printed notices in an orchard 
to keep off canker-worms. Jlor. Mann. 


Let byganes be byganes, / Wha's huffed at 
anither, / Dinna cloot the auld days / And the 
new anes thegither , / Wi' the fauts and the 
failings / O’ past years be dune, / Wi a grip 
o’ fresh fteeuship , A New-Year begin. 

M. li n 00,1. 

Let charity be warm if the weather be cold. 80 
Pr. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, / For God 
hath made them so ll’afis 
Let each tailor mend his own coat. Pr. 

Let every bird sing its own note. Pr. 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, and trust 
no agent. Mu, ft i. 

Let every fox take caie of his own brush. 36 
Pr. 

Let every herring hang by its own tail. 

J>t\ft I'r, 

Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. St. Paul 

Let every man come to God in his own way. 

II aril lull It t. 

Let every man do what he was made for. 

Pr. 

Let every man praise the bridge he goes over. 40 

Pr. 

Let every minute be a full life to thee. Jean 

Patu 

Let every one inquire of himself what he 
loveth, and he siiall resolve himself of 
whence he is a citizen. .S. Aui^ust ue 
Let every one look to himself, and no one will 
be lost. />ut. Pr. 

Let every tailor keep to his goose. Pt, 

Let every thought too, solcher-like, be 45 
stripped, / And rouglily looked over. P. J 
Btiiley. 

Let ev’ry man enjoy his whim; / What’s he to 
me or 1 to him ? Chun h uL 
Let fate do her worst; there are moments of 
joy, / Bright dreams of the past, which she 
cannot destroy; / Which come in the night¬ 
time of sorrow and care, / And bring back 
the features that joy used to wear. Moare. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, / 

I have a soul that, like an ample shield, / 
Can take in all, and vei;;ge enough for more. 
Pt^ ten. 

Let fouk bode weel, and strive to do their 
best, / N ae mair s required , let Heaven 
mak’ out the rest. ALan A atmay. 

Let gleaners glean, though crops be lean. 50 
Pr. 

Let go desire, and thou shalt lay hold on 
peace. '1 homas a Ketttfns. 

Let go quarrel and contention, nor embroil 
thyself m trouble and differences by being 
over-solicitous in thy own defence. J'homas 
A Ketnpn. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel nins 
down a hill, lest it break thy neck with 
following it, but the great one that goes 
up the mil, let liim draw thee after. Zrar, 

II 4 . 

Let grace our selfishness expel, / Our earthli- 
ness refine. Gurney. 

Let her (woman) make herself her own, / To 56 
give or keep, to live, and learn, and oe, / 
All that not harms distinctive womanhoodL 
'’ennyson. 



LET HERCULES 
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LET NO 


Let Hercules himself do what he ma 3 r, / The 
cat wUl mew, aud dog will have his day. 

//am , V. I. 

Let h.m be kept from paper, pen, and mk , / So 
may he cease to write, and learn to think. 
/'f/or. 

Let liim count himself happy who lives remote 
from the gods of this woi id. Oori/ic 
Let him tak his fling, and And oot his am 
wecht (wtiL’hi) s< /’?. 

5 Let liiiu that does not know you buy you. 
/'r. 

Let him that earns eat /V 
Let lum tliat stole steal no more; but rather 
let him labour, working with his hands the 
tiling whirh is good, that he may have to 
give to him that iieedeth. S / / /«/. ; 

Let him that thiiiketli he stanileth t.ake heed 
lest he fall S . /’a«/ i 

Let liiin who gives s.iy nothing, and him who 
receives speak, /‘co/ /'/. 

10 Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or 
uncertain h);ht, and prays vehemently that 
the dawn may ripen into day, lay this pre¬ 
cept well to heart “ Do the duty which In s 
nearest tliee," which thou knowest to be a 
duty ! Thy second duty will already have 
become cleai er. (. a > / j . t. 

Let him who has hold of the devil keep hold of 
him , he is not likely to catch him a second 
tmiemahuiry UiuO't 
Let him who is reduced to beggary first try 
every one and tlieii his friend. //, /V. 

Let him who is well off stay where he is. /V 
I.et him who knows not how to pi ay go to a a 
/'>. 

15 Let him who sleeps too much borrow the pil¬ 
low of a debtor. S/. /V. 

Let him who would mo\ e and convince others | 
be first moved and convinced himself. Let a i 
man but sneak forth with genuine earnest- I 
ness the thought, the emotion, the actual' 
condition of his own heart, and otlier men, so 
strangely are we all kiiit together by the tie 
of svmpathy, must and will give heed to him 
(a;/)'/<. 


Let man’s own sphere confine his view. 
/ieattie 

Let May be oot (out) before you cast a cloot 
(a piece of clolhing) Sr /'r. 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural, /1 will speak 
daggeis to her, but use none / My tongue 
and soul m this be hypocrites, //am , m n 
Lot me die to the sounds of the delicious 
music /.a\t words oj Mnnhfau 
Let me have men about me tliat are fat, / 30 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o‘ 
nights, / Yond Cassius has a lean and 
hungry look , ''He thinks too much , such 
men are dangerous Jul (, i / 

Let me have no lying , it becomes none but 
tradesmen ll/nitr\ Ja/f, w ; 

Let me keep from vice myself, and pity it in 
others i.indsmtth 

Lot me make the ballads of a people, and I 
cate not who makes the laws (JuoUu by 
/ l< U/it’r oJ Salt 'un 

Let me play the fool, / With mirth and 
laughter let old wrinkles come, / And let 
my liver rather heat with wine / Than my 
heart cool with moi tifying groans. Mer of 

\ in I 

Let me say amen betimes, lest the devil cross 35 
my prayers .JA'. e/ / <« , m i 
Let me still take away the harms I fear, / 
Not fear still to be taken. Lta>, i 4 
Let me tell the adventurous stranger, / In 
our calmness lies onr danger . Like a river s 
silent running, / Stillness shows our depth 
and cunning. Dutj c} 

Let me warn you very earnestly against 
scruples J oh,son 

Let men know that they are men, created by 
God, responsible to Gorl, who work in any 
meanest moment of time what will last 
through eternity. 7 'crsion oj John 

Knoa s gosjiI to thr /scotfh 
Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire to 40 
duty, if they will. You have time and eter¬ 
nity to rejoice in. 7 iu odo*e /'arke* 

Let men see, let them know, a real man, who 
lives as he was meant to Uve .1/ Aurelius 


Let him who would write hei oic poems make 
ins life a heroic poem Mu ton. 

Let ilka aiie soop <,swcep) before his ain door. 

Si. /■;. 

Let it be your first care not to be in any man’s 
debt. J nnson 

29 Let it not be giievoiis to thee to humble and 
submit thyself to tlie capricious humours , 
of men with whom thou coiivei sest m tins ' 
world, but rather . . . endure patiently 
whatever they shall, but shuidd not, do to 
thee. / lioma\ a A t mp s. 

Let it not be imagined that the life of a good 
Chiistian must necessarily be a life of 
melancholy and gloominess. for he only 
resigns some pleasures, to enjoy others in¬ 
finitely gi eater / w al. 



Let justice guide your feet, /hfpar, hus 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, / But ] 
more of reveience in us dwell, '/mnison 1 
25 Let man be noble, helpful, and good, for that 
alone distin^ishes him from every other 
creature we know. Coeilut. 


Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass, / 
But still remember what the Lord hath 
done. 2 lien < / , 11 i 

Let never maiden think, however fair, / She is 
not finer in new clothes than old. /ennvson. 

Let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, 
no weak desiie of pleasing on your part, no 
wheedhng, coaxing, nor flattery on other 
people’s, make you recede one lot from any 
point that reason and prudence have bid you 
pursue (.htstiifi’d 

Let no man be called happy before his death. 4i 

b,olon. 

Let no man doubt the omnipotence of nature, 
doubt the majesty of man’s soul, let no lonely 
unfriended son of genius despair. If he have 
the will, the right will, then the power also 
has not been denied him. Caflyle. 

Let no man measure by a scale of perfection 
the meagre pioduct of reality. Schiller. 

Let no man think he is loved by any man, 
when he loves no man. Epu tetus. 

Let no man trust the first f^se step of guilt; 
it hangs upon a precipice, whose steep de¬ 
scent 111 last perdiMou ends i oung. 
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Let no man value at a little price a virtuous 
woman's couuseL George ( hapman. 

Let no mean spirit of revenge tempt you to 
throw off your loyalty to your country, and 
to prefer a vicious celebrity to obscurity 
crowned with piety and virtue Sydney 
Smith 

Let no one so conceive of himself as if he were 
the Messiah the world was praying for. 

Got the 

Let no one think that he can conquer the first 
impressions of his youth Co, th, 

5 Let no one who loves be called altogether un¬ 
happy ; even love unreturned has its rain¬ 
bow. /. Harne. 

Let nobility and virtue keep company, for they 
are nearest o» kin. // 'ihmm Pi n». 

Let none admire / That riches giow in hell, 
that soil may best / Deserve the precious 
bane. Milto't 

Let none henceforth seek needless cause 
t’ approve / The faith they owe; when 
earnestly they seek / Such proof, conclude 
they then begin to fail. Milton 
Let none presume / To wear an undeserved 
dignity. Mir o' /'<« , n 9 
10 Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off JU/dt . 

Let not man tempt the gods, or ever desire to 
pry into what they graciously conceal under 
a veil of darkness or terror Sc// 4/». 

Let not mercy and truth forsake thee. lUlue 
Let not mirth turn to mischief /V. 

Let not my bark 111 calm abide, / But win her 
cheerless way against the chafing tide. 
Keii/e, 

15 Let not one enemy be few, nor a thousand 
friends many, in thy sight hrh Ft. 

Let not one look of fortune cast you down , / 
She were not fortune if she did not frown , / 
Such as do braveliest bear her scorns 
awhile / Are those on whom at last she 
most will smile ( h re>y. 

Let not plenty make you dainty. Pr 
Let not poverty part good company. /’/ 

Let not the emphasis of hospitality lie in bed 
and board ; but let truth and love and honour 
and courtesy flow in all thy deeds, h mei \on 
20 Let not the grass grow on the path of friend¬ 
ship Amernan-ln/itan Pr 
Let not the remembrance of thy former trials 
discourage thee. 1 homn 1 <i himpn 
Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,; r , 
let it set witii till, sun, or, .is I'iuskin su^fre s**., Ic t 
it never go down so long as the wrong is liiere 
St Paul. 

Let not thine heart be hasty to utter anything 
before God for God is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth , therefore let thy words be few 

Bible 

Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth Jesus 

25 Let not your money become your master. Pr 
Let not your mouth swallow you. Pr 
Let not yopr sail be bigger than your boat 

Hen Jom, m 

Let nothing be done through strife or vain¬ 
glory. St J'aul 

Let nothing in excess be done; with this let 
all comply . I non. 


Let observation, with extensive view, / Survey 30 
mankind, from China to Peru , / Remark each 
anxious toil, each eager strife, / And watch 
the busy scenes of crowded life Johnson 
Let our finger ache, and it endues / Our other 
healthful members ev'n to that sense / Of 
pain Othillo, 111 4 . 

Let pleasure be ever so innocent, the excess is 
always criminal. St Lvtemond. 

Let present rapture, comfort, ease, / As heaven 
shall bid them, come and go, / The secret 
this of rest below. Kehle 
Let pride go afore, shame will follow after. 

L hapman, /otisoii, and Matston 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, / 35 
The Church is mine that does most Christ- 
like deeds. Pi of HlaiKte 
Let prudence number o'er each sturdy son. / 
Wlio life and wisdom at one race begun 
Bums 

Let lumours be, when did not rumours fly? 

1 enn \ son 

Let sleeping dogs he. Pr. 

Let still the woman take An elder than her¬ 
self, so wears she to him, ' So sways she 
level in her husband's heart, / For, boy, 
however we do praise ourselves, ' Our fancies 
are more giddy and unfirm, / More longing, 
wavering, sooner lost and worn / Than 
women’s are Isvrlfth Sic;hf, 11 4 
Let such teach others who themseives excel, /40 
And censure freely who have written well 
Pope. 

Let that which is lost bo for God. S'/ /’> 

Let the angry person always have the quarrel 
to himself A/.*' John i tatk 
Let the best hoise leap the hedge first. Pr 
Let the cobbler stick to his last P* 

Let the dainty rose awhile / Her bashful fra -45 
grance hide . / Rend not her silken veil too 
soon, / But leave her, in her own soft noon, / 
To flourish and abide Kth’e 
Let the dead bury their dead, / e, If^t thi 
spiiitually dead bury the bmiily ik.ul lesus 
Let the devil catch you by a hair, and you are 
his for ever l.e'^ung. 

Let the devil get into the church, and he will 
soon be on the altar. P> 

Let the foibles of the great rest in peace. 

(tohlsmith 

Let the galled jade wince, our withers are iin- 50 
wrung J/am 111 .» 

Let the great book of the world be your 
principal study ( host, rjle d 
Let the great world spin forever down the 
ringing grooves of change. Tennyson 
Let the matter be good, and let the manner 
befit it. Spitrvion 

Let the night come before we praise the day. Pt 
Let the path be open to talent. Napoleon 56 
Sie La ( arriire. 

Let the reader have seen before he attempts 
to oversee. CailvS 

Let the road be rough and dreary, / And its 
end far out of s»grh^ / Foot it bravely! 
strong or weary, / “Trust in God, and do 
the right." Dr. Norman Mailod 
L et the shoemaker stick to his last, the peasant 
to his plough, and let the prince understand 
how to rule. Got. the 
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Let the thing we do be what it will, it is the 
principle upon which we do it that must 
recommend it. I homos <1 Kem/ns 
Let the tow (rope) gang wi’ the bucket, .it. 

Let the world slide, let the world go , / A fig 
for care, and a fig for woe I / If I can t pay, 
why, I can owe, / And death makes equal 
the high and low. Hcywood 
Let the woild wag. /V 

5 Let the young people mind what the old people 
say. / And wliere there is danger keep out 
of tlie way I't. 

Let them call it mischief. / When it is past 
and prosper'd it will be virtue. Hen Jomon 
Let them obey that know not how to rule. 
2 lit n 1 / , N 1 

Let there be thistles, there are grapes. / If 
old things, there are new, / Ten thousand 
broken lights and shapes, / Yet glimpses of 
the true 1 cunvion 

Let thine eyes look right on BihU 

10 Let this be an example for the acquisition of 
all knowledge, virtue, and riches By the 
fall of drops of water, by degrees, a pot is 
filled. Ihtof'oiu \ti. 

Let those have night that love the night. 

S' 

Let those who believe in immortality enjoy 
their belief in silence, and give themselves 
no aits about it (,oithe 
Let those who hope for brighter shores no 
more / Not mourn, but turning inland, 
bravely seek / What hidden wealth re¬ 
deems the shapeless shoie Lugttie Lie 

liamtltoH. 

Let thy alms go before, and keep heaven’s 
gate / Open for thee, or botli may come loo 
late (/<<>;{.’< ilf 

15 Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and 
the second will be what thou wilt. /*.« 
h tan Khn. 

Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway. 

J wtlfth it^hf, i\ I. 

Let thy great deeds force fate to change her 
muid . / He that courts fortune boldly, makes 
her kind. Jhy,if n. 

Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting where, I 
And when, and how thv business may be 
done, / Slackness breeds worms . but the 
sure travellei, / Though he alights some¬ 
times, still goeth on Geor^i lltuuft 
Let thy mind’s sweetness have his operation ' 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation. 
hethett 

20 Let thy words be few Hil’le 

Let us a little permit Nature to take her own 
way; she better understands her own affairs 
than we. Montaii^ne 

Let us approach our friend with an audacious 
trust in the truth of his heart, in the breadth. 
Impossible to be overturned, of his founda¬ 
tions, 1. me* son. 

Let us be back'd with God, and with the seas, / 
Which He hath given for fence impregnable, > 
And with these helps only defend ourselves , / 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 
3//r« r/., IV i. 

Let us be content in work / To do the thing 
we can, and not presume / To fret because 
it’s httle. L. B. Broxvning. 


Let us be men with men, and always children 26 
before God. Jouhert 

Let us be poised, and wise, and our own 
to-day. h nu > son 

Let us be silent, for so are the gods. Emerson. 
Let us beware that our rest become not the 
rest of stones, which, so long as they are 
torrent-tossed and thunder-stricken, main¬ 
tain their majesty, but when the stream 
is silent and the storm passed, suffer the 
grass to cover them and the lichen to feed 
upon them, and are ploughed down into 
dust Kusktn 

Let us do the work of men while we bear the 
form of them. Ruskin 

Let us endeavour to see things as they are, 80 
and then inquire whether we ought to com¬ 
plain JohnitOH 

Let us enjoy the cloven flame whilst it glows 
on our Wculs J me* ^on 

Let us fear the worst, but work with faith ; 
the best will always take care of itself. 

/ /ctor H un^o 

Let us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith let us dare to do our duty as we 
understand it. Lincoln 
Let us have the crisis , we shall either have 
death or the cure in*hli 
Let us know what to love, and we shall know 36 
also what to reject, what to afhrm, and we 
shall know also what to deny , but it is dan¬ 
gerous to begin with deiual auid fatal to end 
with it. (.titlyU' 

Let us learn upon earth those things that can 
call us to heaven. St Ji*ome 
Let us leave the question of origins to those 
who busy themselves with insoluble pro¬ 
blems, and have nothing better to do 
Goethe 

Let us make haste to live, since every day to 
a wise man is a new life Sin 
Let us march intrepidly wherever we are led 
by the course of human accidents Where- 
ever they lead us, on what coasts soever we 
are thrown by them, we shall not find our¬ 
selves absolutely strangers. BohnabtoKe, 

Let us not burden our remembrances with ; 40 
A heaviness that s gone / hi 7 r mpest, v. i 
Let us not make imaginary evils when we 
have so many real ones to encounter. Goui- 
Amtth. 

Let us not strive to rise too high, that we may 
not fall too low. .St hi Her. 

Let us not throw away any of our days upon 
useless resentment, or contend who shah 
hold out longest in stubborn malignity 
Joh’ison 

Let us th’ important “ now " employ, / And live 
as those who never die Bmyu 
Let us, then, be up and doing, ' With a heart 46 
for every fate, / Still achieving, still pur¬ 
suing, / Learn to labour and to wait. 

1 ong/ellmv 

Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what 
we think, and in all things / Keep ourselves 
loyal to truth and the sacred professions of 
friendship. Loneifelhriv 

Let us tiy what esteem and kindness can 
effect. Johnson. 

Let vain men pursue vanity; leave them to 
their own methods. Thonut^ a iWm/.s. 
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Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning: Letters that are warmly sealed are often 
die, / Blit leave us still our old nobility ! coldly opened. I’am’. 

Lo>ti J ^lannr*s ' Letters without virtue are like pearls in a 

Let wealth shelter a nd cherish unprotected ' dunghill, t enuintfi 
merit, and the gratitude and celebrity of i Letting down buckets into empty wells, and 
that merit will richly repay it. JJurm gi owing old with di awing nothing up. 

Let whatever you are and whatevei you do, i 

grow out of a firm root of truth and a strong Lettres de cachet-W.mants of imprisonment 25 
soil of reality. Ptof Plai.k'c under loy.il seal, Iibcj all) issued in f ranee before 

Let Whig and Tory stir their blood; / There Revolution, 

must be stormy weather , / But for some Leuk twice or ye loup ance, t.e , look iv\icc 
tnie result of good, / All paities work to- before )f,ii Ic ip onci Pt 

gether. / ennyson, Leve xs alieiium debitorem facit, grave inimi- 

5 Let woman learn betimes to serve according I cum— A small d« l>i tn.ikes a man )oiii debtor, a 
to her destination, for only by serving will I large one your enemy n. 
she at last learn to rule, and attain the in- I Leve fit quod bene fertur onus— The burden 
fluence that belongs to her in the household, i i„ci, is cb. erfuliy born. I.cloimcs b M Ovid. 
Cioeihe. Leve incommodum tolerandum est—A slight 

Let women spin, not preach. Pr } l,uon^eIncnlt imi,t b. . miMt.d M 


Let your daily wisdom of life be in making a 
good use of the o])portunities given you. 
Pro/. lUiit/it 

Let your enemies be disarmed by the gentle¬ 
ness of your manner, but let them feel, at ' 
the same time, the steadiness of your just | 
resentment On id I 

Let your literary compositions be kept from , 
the public eye for nine years at least. // ». 

10 Let your pen fall begin to trifle with blotting- 
paper, look at the ceiling, bite your nails, 
and otherwise dally with your purpose, and 
you waste your tune, scatter your thoughts, 
and repress the neivous energy necessary 
for your task O // Lc7t>o^, 

Let your purse be your master. Pr. 

Letyonrreason with your choler question. . . . 
To climb steep lulls / Requires slow pace at 
first. >/.'« I Ul , \ 1 

Let your rule in reference to your social senti¬ 
ments be simply this , pray lor the bad, pity 
the weak, enjoy the good, and reverence 
both the great and the small, as playing 
each his part aptly in the divine symphony 
of the universe. P^oj lunch c. 

Let your speech be alway with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how to answer 
every man. st I'aul. 

15 Let your trouble tarry till its own day comes 
Pr 

Let’s live with that small pittance which we 
have , / Who covets more is evermore a 
slave, liertitk. 

Let s not unman each other—part at once; / 
All farewells should be sudden when for 
ever, / Else they make an eternity of 
moments, / And clog the last sad sands of 
life with tears. Pyuon. 

Let’s take the instant by the forwar'l top; / 
For we are old, and on our quirk st deciees ' 
Th inaudible and noiseless foot of time ' 
Steals ere we can effect them. Aili, // eii, 

V 3. 

Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
not to out-sport discretion. Othello, ii 3 
80 Letters may be always made out of the books . 
of the morning or talk of the evening. 

Johnson 

Letters of mere compliment, congratulation, 
or affected condolence, which have cost the 
authors most labour m composing, never fad 
of being the most disagreeable and insipid to 
the readers. Blmr 


Leve (trubi) none better than thyself. Ilazhtt's 30 
Pot ins 

Level roads run out from music to every side. 

(M-. I/U 

Leves homines futuri sunt improvidi-Light- 
inmUcd men are iiiip(u\idi.nl of tla future lac. 
Levia perpessi sumus. Si flenda patimur— 
Our sufltriM.'s art luht, if iht) aic merely such 
as we should w'e'ep for. 

Leviores sunt injutia*, qua* repentino ahquo 
motu acculunt, quam ea: qua* meditate piae- 
parata mferuntur—The lujuius wlmh btfall 
us unexpectedly .ire less stvtie llu’n those which 
we ait dehheiately anti, ipatmg ( it. 

Levis est dolor qui rapere consilium potest— 36 
l.rief IS light wlmh can take advn e. .Si n. 

Levis sit tibi terra—May the earth lie light on 
thee. 

Levity Is a prettiness in a child, a disgraceful 
defect in men. and a monstrous folly in old 
age. La IwJic. 

Levity is often less foolish, and gravity less 
wise, than each of them appears. Lotion. 
Levity of behaviour is the bane of all that 
IS good and virtuous. .S. n 
Levins fit patientia / Quicquid corrigere est 40 
nefas—Wnatc\er cannot be aim tided huome', 
easicT to hear if W'e ex< reixe patienc e, llor 
Levius solet timere qui propius timet—A man’s 
fe.irs are lighter w'hen flie d.iiiger ix near at hand 
Sm. 

Lex ahquando sequitur a quitatem — loiw is 
som. times at cording to ccpiity L. 

Lex citius tolerare vult privatum damnum 
quam publicum malum— I lie* I iw will >,uon(.r 
toll i.tte ;i puvate loxs than a public. e\il i oke 
Lex neminem cogit ad nnposs bilia—T lie law 
eompcis no one to do whal is impossible L 
Lex non scripta— '1 he lornmon law. 45 

Lex prospicit non respicit -Ihe law is prospec¬ 
tive not n trfispe. tiVL /„ 

Lex senpta—The statute law. 

Lex talionis —The law of retaliation. 

Lex terra:— 'Ihe law of the l.md. 

Lex uni versa est quas jubet nasci et mori— #0 
There is a universal law which comtn.iiids that 
wc shall he born and sliall die. Pub. Syr, 

Liars act like the salt-miners; they undermine 
the truth, but leave just so much standing 
as is necessary to support the edifice. Jeau 
/'auk 
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Liars are always ready to take oath. Al/iert 
Liars are the cause of all the sms and crimes 
in the world. t.pictetu!>. 

Liars ought to have good memories, Sidney. 
Libenter homines id, quod voliint, credunt— 
Men are f.iin to l)Lii<-ve wlial tiny wish, i truir 
6 Libera chiesa in libero stato— \ fieeihurLh in ‘ 
a frte stale ( a. <>«; 

Libera Fortunat mors est capit omnia telliis ' ' 
Quae genuit-I )> .itli is not snnje-i t to foitnnt ,1 
the ruth < orif tins evet^thirij; w’liK Ii s}ic < > cr I 

bioui^lit foitii J it(. I 

Liberame abhominemalo, a meipso—Deliver me j 

fiom till, tvil man, fiiiin myst li. S/ Aui^u\i/n 
Libera te metii mortiii Deliver thysHf fiom the 
ftar of ilc.ith S,v/. 

Liberality consists less in giving profusely 
than m giving judiciously A.r 
10 Liberality is not giving largely but wisely. / V 
Libertas labirtv 1 / 

Libeitas est potest.as faciendi id quod jure 

beet - I liKit^ I .jm 1 .ts in tti< power of duuij; 
what the law pniinls /., 

Libertas in legibus I ih- rty under tin 1 iws 1/ 
Libertas, qu.ne sera, tainen respexit i.iettem 
I dioit), wliiih, th.>u,;h late, ugird.d me in my , 
hclples!, St. lie If; I 

IS Libertas sub rege pio—I ib rty under a pious 
king. 1/. 

Libertas ultima mundi / Quo steterit ferienda 
loco-In tlie Sjiot win re lihcrtj has m ide her 
last stand she was latid to he -.mittcti Ln.au 
Libert^ toute entiere I ilKitj perfertly entire. 
M. 

Liberty, and not theology, is the enthusiasm ] 
of the nineteenth century The very men i 
who would once have been conspicuous 
saints aie now con.spicuous revolutionists, I 
for while their heroi .m and dis.nterested- ; 
ness are their own, tht direction which these 
qualities take is determined by the pressure I 
of the age. //. If Ja./.v. j 

Liberty comes with Christianity, because 
Christianity develops and strengthens thv 
mass of men. // ! 

20 Liberty exists in proportion to wholesome j 
restraint, ii’ih'ef. j 

Liberty has no actual rights which are not ' 
grafted upon justice. Muu Snuc./i ni, 
Liber^ has no crueller enemy than license j 

Liberty is a principle * its community is its 
security; exclusiveness IS Its doom. kai>\u:r. , 
Liberty is a slow fruit. It is never cheap; it is ' 
made difiicilt because freedom is the accoiii- 
plishmeut and perfectness of man. Lmt r v m i 


Liberty is one of the most precious gifts that 
Heaven has bestowed on man, and captivity 
is the greatest evil that can befall him. 

( ervanics 

Liberty is quite as much a moral as a political 80 
growth, the result of free individual action, 
energy, and mdependence. S. Smiles 

Liberty is the right of doing whatever the 
laws permit .)loute\i;ui> u 

Liberty is to the collective body what health 
is to every individual body. Without health 
no pleasure can be tasted by man , without 
liberty no happiness can be enjoyed by 
society. l>olingt>toi.f 

Liberty is to the lowest rank of every nation 
little more than the choice of working or 
starving /ohnson 

Liberty may be endangered by the abuse of 
liberty as well as by tlie abuse of power. 
.Madn >«. 

Liberty must be a mighty thing, for by it 35 
God punishes and rewards nations. Mnu 

Szoifcunti. 

Liberty must be limited in order to be pos¬ 
sessed. LutLe 

Liberty of thinking and expressing our 
thoughts is always fatal to priestly power, 
and to those pious frauds on which it is com¬ 
monly founded Iluu.e. 

Liberty raises us to the gods , holiness pros¬ 
trates us on the ground Annel 

Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a plant 
of rapid growth, // as/um, ton 

Liberty wiU not descend to a people , a people 10 
must raise themselves to liberty, it is a 
blessing that must be earned before it can 
be enjoyed. Loitim 

Liberty, with all its drawbacks, is everywhere 
vastly more attractive to a noble soul than 

f rood social Older without it, than society 
ike a flock of sheep, or a machine working 
like a watch This mechanism makes of 
man only a product libeity makes him the 
citizen of a better woild S< JtJlt r. 

Liberum arbitnum—1'ret will 
Libidmosa et intemperans adolescentia efFoe- 
tuin corpus tradit senectuti--A sens.ul and 
mtcniper.ile \oiuh transnuts lo old age wnin- 
oul Ijody ( ’t. 

Libido effrenata effrenatam appetentiam efScit 

— Unl'iidlod gratitn tUon pu)duLt.s unbridltd de¬ 
sire i V. 

Libito f^ licito—What pleased her she made laN» 45 
D.inte. 

Libra justa j’ustitiam servat—just balance pre- 
ser\ ts juslu e. 

Libraries are as the shrines where all the 
relics of saints full of true virtue, and that 


25 Liberty is an old fact, it has had its heroes 
and Its martyrs in almost every age. t haptn. 
Liberty is God's gift, liberties are the devil's. 

Oet. /’» 

Liberty is not idleness ; it is an unconstrained 
use of time To be free is not to be doing 
nothing; it is to be one's own master as to 
what one ought to do or not to do. La 
lirnyeie. 

Liberty is of more value than any gifts; and 
to receive gifts is to lose it Be assured 
that men most commonly seek to oblige thee 
only that they may engage thee to seive 

them. Saa.l’ 


without delusion and imposture, are pre¬ 
served and reposed. Ha. on 
Libraries are the wardrobes of literature, 
whence men, properly informed, might bring 
forth something for ornament, much for 
curiosity, and more for use / lU er 
License they mean when they ciy liberty. 
Uhl ion. 

Liceat concedere veris—We are free to yield to 60 
truth. Hot. 

Licet superbus ambules pecunia, / Fortuna 
non mutat genus—Although you strut insolent 
in your wculth your fortune does not change 
\ )ur low birth ll.'r 
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Licht und Geist, jenes im Phyischen, dieses 
im Sittlichen herrschen^ sind die hochsten 
denkbaren untheilbaren l^nergien— Light and 
spirit, the one sovereign in the physical, the other 
tn tlie moral, arc the highest conccivaole indivi 
sible |X)tences at woik in the universe. Goetht 
Licuit, semperque licebit / Parcere personis, 
dicere de vitiis— It ever has l>een. and ever will 
be lawful to spare the individual but to censure 
the vice 

Lie not in the mire, and say, **God help!'* 
Pr. 

Lie not, neither to thyself nor man. nor God 
Let mouth and heart be one, beat and 
speak together, and make both felt in action. 
It IS for cowards to he. Gforce iUfb, it. 

6 Liebe bleibt die goldne Letter / Darauf das 
Herz zum Himmel steigft— Love ever the 

golden ladder whereby the heart ascends to 
heaven Geihel. 

Liebe ist die altesi-neuste / Einz'ge Welt- 
begebenheit — Love is the oldest-newest sole 
world-event. Kurkeit. 

Liebe kann nicht untergehen: / Was verwest, 
muss auferstehen -Love cannot perish; what 
decays must come to life again. J. G Jaiobi 
Liebe kann viel. Geld kann alles— Love cannot 
do much , money evciything. Ger Pr. 

Liebe kennt der allein, der ohne HofFnung 
liebt— He alone knows what love is who loves 
without hope. SihiUti. 

10 Liebe ohne Gegenliebe ist wie eine Frage 
ohne Antwort- Love unieciprocatcd is like a , 
question without an answer. Gtr. Pr 
Liebe schwarmet auf alien Wegen; / Treue 1 
wohnt fur sich allein, f Liebe kommt euch 
rasch entgegen; / Aufgesucht will Treue 
sein— Love ranges about in all thoroughfares, 
fidelity dwells hy herself alone. Love comes to 
meet you with quick footstep; fidelity will be 
sought out Goethe. 

Liebe ward der Welt von Gott verliehen, / 
Um zu Gott die Seele zu erziehen— Love 
was bestowed on the world hy God, in ordci to 
tram the soul for God. Riukert 
Lieber Neid denn Mitleid— Letter envy than 
pity Ger. Pr. 

Lies are like nitro-glycerine —the best of 
mdges can’t tell where they are going to 
Durst and scatter confusion. 

15 Lies are sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion 
brings on substance. Bacon 
Lies are the ghosts of truths, the masks of 
faces. J. Sterling. 

Lies have short legs. It and Ger, Pr. 

Lies hunt in packs Pr. 

Lies may be acted as well as spoken. Pr 
80 Lies^ mere show and sham, and hollow super¬ 
ficiality of all kinds, which is at the best a 
painted lie, avoid. Prof. Blackie to young men 
Lies need a great deal of killing. Pr. 

Lies that are half true are the worst of lies. 
Pr. 

Life abounds in cares, in thorns, and woes; 
many tears flow visibly, although many 
more are unseen. Antoni Malazeski. 

Life admits not of delays. Johnson. 

86 Life alone can rekindle life. Amiel. 

Life, as we call it, is nothing but the edge of 
the boundless ocean of existence where it 
comes upon soundings. Holmes 
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Life at the greatest and best is but a froward 
child, that must be humoured and coaxed 
a little till it falls asleep, and then all the 
care is over. GoUhmith 
Life belongs to the living, and he who fives 
must be prepared for vicissitudes. Goethe. 

j Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 

I concessions Johnson 

Life every man holds dear; but the brave 30 
man / Holds honour far more precious dear 
than life. I toil and ite^s , v j. 

Life everywhere will swallow a man, unless he 
use and try vigorously to swallow it. Car¬ 
lyle. 

Life expresses. A statue has no tongue, and 
needs none. (‘O 

Life, full life, / Full-flowered, full-fruited, 
reared from homely earth, ' Rooted in duty, 

. this is the prize /1 hold most dear, more 
precious than the fruit / Of knowledge or 
of love. /.i7vn Morns 

Life has been compared to a race, but the 
allusion still improves, by observing that the 
most swift are ever the least manageable, 
the most apt to stray from the course. 
Great abilities have always been less ser¬ 
viceable to the possessors than moderate 
ones. Golds m ’ th. 

Life has no memory F.merson 85 

Life has no pleasure nobler than that of friend¬ 
ship. Johnson 

Life, however short, is made shorter by waste 
of time , and its progress towards happiness, 
though naturally slow, is made still slower 
by unnecessary labour. Johnson. 

Life I leave, as I would leave an mn, rather 
than a home: nature having given it us 
more as a sort of hostelry to stop at, than 
as an abiding dwelling place. C ato tn 

( 'tCtO 

Life m itself is neither good nor evil, but the 
scene of good or evil, as you make it, and 
if you have lived one day, you have hved all 
days. Montaigne. 

Life IS a campaign, not a battle, and has 40 
Its defeats as well as its victories Donn 
Piatt. 

Life is a casket, not precious in itself, but 
valuable in proportion to what fortune, or 
industry, or virtue “has placed within it. 
Landor. 

Life IS a comedy to him who thinks, and a 
tragedy to him who feels. Hot ace IVal- 
pole. 

Life is a crucible, into which we are thrown 
and tried. The actual weight and value 
of a man are expressed m the spiritua' 
substance of the man; all else is dross. 
Chapin. 

Life is a disease of the spirit; a working in¬ 
cited by passion. Rest is peculiar to the 
spirit A ofvalrs 

Life is a disease {Ktankhett\ sleep a palliative, 45 
death the radical cure. (. J ICebet 

Life is a dream and death an awakening. 

Beaunti He. 

Life IS a fairy scene: almost all that deserves 
the name of enjoyment or pleasure is only 
a charming delusion ; and in comes repining 
age, in all the gravity of hoai^ wisdom, 
and wretchedly chases away the bewitching 
phantom. Bums. 
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Life Is a fortress which neither you nor I 
know anything about. Why throw ob¬ 
stacles in the way of its defence ? Its own 
means are superior to all the apparatus of 
your laboratories. htner\im. 

Life is a fragment, a moment between two 
eternities, influenced by all that has pre¬ 
ceded, and to influence all that follows. 

( hann'Hg 

Life is a jest, and all things show it; / I 
thought so once, but now I know it. l.ay. 

Life IS a kind of sleep; old men sleep longest, 
nor begin to wake until they are to die. I^a 

lituyiyc 

6 Life is a little gleam of time between two 
eternities, i ayl\',t 

Life IS a long lesson in humility. J. M. 
Baryte 

Life is a moment between two etermties. 

(. knttynti" 

Life is a plant that grows out of death. Ward 
Beit‘ter 

Life is a progress from want to want, not 
from enjoyment to enjoyment. Johynon 

10 Life IS a quarantine for Paradise < J // eher 

Life IS a rich sttain of music suggesting a 
realm too fair to be. // <uitt\ 

Life IS a scale of degrees. Between rank and 
rank of our great men are wide mtervals. 
Byyttyion, 

Life is a search after power; and this is an 
element with which the world is so satu¬ 
rated-there IS no clunk or crevice in which 
it is not lodged—that no honest seeking 
goes unrewarded Ltyt^ noyt. 

Life IS a senes of surprises, and would not 
be worth taking or keeping if it were not. 
h yttfy son 

16 Life IS a short day, bu'^ it is a working day. 

tianyiah Mote. 

Life is a shuttle. 7he Mey^- Jf^ives, v r. 

Life IS a sincerity. In lucid intervals we say, 
“Let there be an entrance opened for me 
into realities ; 1 have worn tne fool's cap 
too long." hyyttfsoyi 

Life is a sleep, love is a dream, and you have 
lived if you have loved. / ./< MuMet 

Life IS a stream upon which drift flowers in 
spring and blocks of ice in winter. Joseph 
Rou r. 

20 Life IS a succession of lessons which must be 
lived to be understood. All is riddle, and 
the key to a riddle is another nddle. t.yyiey- 
son. 

Life is a voyage. / 'ictor Hugo 

Life is a warfare. .bV« 

Life IS a wrestle with the devil, and only the 
frivolous think to throw him without taking 
off their coats J, M. Bayne 

Life is act, and not to do is death. I.nvis 

Morris, 

26 Life is all a variorum; / We regard not how 
it j^oes; / Let them cant about decorum / 
Who have characters to lose. / A fig for 
those by law protected 1 / Liberty's a glo¬ 
rious feast; / Courts for cowards were 
erected, / Churches built to please the 
priest. Bumi, '' Jolly Beggars." 

Life is an earnest business, and no man was 
ever made great or good by a diet of broad 
grins. Pm/. Blackte. 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, / Vexing 
the dull ear of a drowsy man. King John, 
ill 4 . 

Life is as the current spark on the miner's 
wheel of flints, while it spmneth there is 
light, stop it, all is darkness. 7 upper. 

Life IS burdensome to us chiefly from the 
abuse of it Rousseau. 

Life is but a tissue of habits. Amu 1. M 

Life is but another name for action; and he 
who IS without opportunity exists, but does 
not live 6 . S Hillard 
Life IS but thought, so think I will that youth 
and I are housemates still. .S T. C oiendge. 

Life IS freedom—life in the direct ratio of its 
amount. . . . The smallest candle fills a mile 
with Its rays, and the pupillae of a man run 
out to every star. I tntysoti 
Life IS girt all round with a zodiac of sciences, 
the contributions of men who have penshed 
to add their point of light to our sky . . . 
These road-makers on every hand enrich 
us. We must extend the area of hfe and 
multiply our relations We are as much 
gainers by finding a property in the old eartb 
as by acquiring a new planet, hmerson. 

Life IS given us not to enjoy, but to overcome. 36 
S< hopi ythaue* 

Life is half spent before we know what life is. 
l-r J'r 

Life is immeasurably heightened by the solem¬ 
nity of death Altx Smith 
Life IS kindled only by life Jean Paul 
Life IS like wine , he who would drink it pure 
must not dram it to the dregs. Sir W. 
Pemple. 

Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 40 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindness, and small obligations given 
habitually, are what win the heart and 
secure comfort. S r H Dav\ 

Life is made up, not of knowledge only, but of 
love also. . . . The hues of sunset make life 
great; so the affections make some little 
web of cottage and fireside populous, im¬ 
portant . L me t son 
Life IS movement, .‘i nsl 
Life IS no merrymaking. Z>^. It Smith. 

Life IS not as idle ore, / But iron dug from 
central gloom, / And heated hot with burn¬ 
ing fears, / And dqit in baths of hissing 
tears, / And battered with the shocks of 
doom / To shape and use '1 euny^on. 

Life IS not intellectual or critical, but sturdy 45 
Its chief good is for well-mixed people, who 
can enjoy what they find without question. 
Lmt rson. 

Life is not long, and too much of it must not 
pass in idle deliberation how it shall be 
spent Johnson, 

Life is not long enough for art, not long 
enough for friendship, h nut son 
Life IS not so short but there is always time 
enough for courtesy. Emerson 
Life is not the supreme good; but of all earthly 
ills the chief is guilt. Sx-htlier, 

Life is not victory, but battle. R. D. Hitch- 50 
cock. 

Life is poor when its old faiths are gone, / 
Poorest when man can trust himself alone 
D*. Walter Smith. 
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Life is probation, and this earth no gfoal, / But 
starungr-pouit of man. Bf 02 on 
Life is rather a state of embryo, a prepara¬ 
tion for life, a man is not completeJy born 
till he has passed throug-h death. /!'/// 

Life is ravelled almost ere we wot, / And with 
our vexing / To disentangle it, we make the 
knot / But more perplexing, / Embittering 
our lot. Dr. I Smith 

Life is real, life is earnest Lon^’^feUom 
6 Life is sacred, but there is something more 
sacred still: woe to him who does not know 
that withal. ( a> lyU 

Life IS so complicated a game, that the devices 
of skill are liable to be defeated at every 
turn by air-blown chances, incalculable as 
the descent of thistle-down. i<e Euot 
Life IS so healthful that it even finds nourish¬ 
ment in death. Cat/y/r. 

Life is that which holds matter together 

Porphyry. 

Life IS the art of being well deceived. Naz- 
hit 

10 Life is the best thing we can possibly make of 
it. (r. ir L urtn. 

Life is the jailer, death the angel sent to 
draw the unwilling bolts and set us free 
Lmvell. 

Life is the jailer of the soul in this filthy prison, 
and its only deliverer is death. What we 
call life is a journey to death, and what we 
call death is a passport to life. Lolton 
Life is the transmigration of a soul / Through 
various bodies, various states of being. / 
New manners, passions, new pursuits in 
each ; / In notning, save in consciousness, 
the same. Monti^omery. 

Life IS the triumph of our mouldering clay, i 
death, of the spirit infinite, divine 1 }'oun>' | 

16 Life IS to be considered happy, not in warding 
off evil, but in the acmusition of good and . 
this we should seek for by employment of ' 
some kind or by reflection. Cit 
Life IS too much for most. So much of age, so 
little of youth ; living for the most part, in 
the moment, and dating existence by the 
memory of its burdens. A, P AUott 
Life IS too short to waste / In critic peep or 
cynic bark, / Quarrel or reprimand , / 'Twill 
soon be dark, h mnson. 

Life itself IS a bubble and a scepticism, and a 
sleep within a sleep, him non 
Life j'ust the stuff / To try the soul’s strength 
on, educe the man. Bromn’n^ 

30 Life lies before us as a huge quarry before 
the architect; and he deserves not the name 
of architect except when, out of this fortai- 
tous mass, he can combine, with the greatest 
economy, fitness and durability, some form 
the pattern of which originated in his own 
soul. Goethe 

Life lies most open in a closed eye. Quarles 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass. / 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

Shelley. 

Life, lilee some cities, is full of blind alleys, 
leading nowhere , tne great art is to keep 
out of them. Bovre. 

Life, like the water of the seas, freshens 
only when it ascends towards heaven, /d/; 
Paul 
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Life may as properly be called an art as any 25 
other, and the gi eat incidents in it are no 
more to be considered as mere accidents 
than the severest members of a fine statue 
or a noble poem, Pienimf^ 

Life must be lived on a higher plane. We 
must go up to a higher platform, to which 
we are always invited to ascend , there the 
whole aspect of things changes. /• merson 
Life only avails, not the having lived. Emer¬ 
son 

Life outweighs all things, if love lies within 
it iioethe. 

Life passes through us , we do not possess it. 

A miel 

Life protracted is protracted woe, / Time 30 
hovers o’er impatient to destroy, / And 
shuts up all the passages of joy. Johnson 
Life sues the young like a new acquaintance. 

. . To us, who are declined in years, life 

appears like an old friend GoUsmith 
Life, to be worthy of a rational being, must 
be always in progression we must always 
purpose to do more or better than in time 
past fonmon 

Life, upon the whole is much more pleasur¬ 
able than painful, otherwise we should not 
feel pain so impatiently when it comes. 

Lit eh Uiitit 

Life was intended to be so adjusted that the 
body should be the servant of the soul, and 
always subordinate to the soul. J. C, Hol¬ 
land. 

Life was never a May-game for men ; not play 35 
at all, but hard work, that makes the sinews 
sole and the heart sore. Carlyle 
Life was spread as a banquet for pure, noble, 
unperverted natures, and may be such to 
them, ought to be such 10 them. //' K. 

(.lie 

Life wastes itself while we are preparing to 
live J'.mefson, 

Life, whether m this world or any other, is 
the sum of our attainment, our experience, 
our chaiacter. In what other woild shall 
we he more surely than we are here ? 

( hapin. 

Life with all it yields of j'oy and woe, / And 
hope and fear, / I» just our chance o' the 
me of learning love, > How love might be, 
ath been indeed, and is Bjtnvnin^ 

Life without a freend is death wi’ a witness. 40 
Sc J'r. 

Life without laughing is a dreary blank. 

/ hacKeray 

Life would be too smooth if it had no rubs in 
it. Pr. 

Life s a reckoning we cannot make twice over. 

(,eorge I'.hot. 

Life’s a tragedy. Raleich 

Life’s a tumble-about thing of ups and downs. 46 

Disraeli 

Life’s but a day at most. Bums. 

Life’s but a means unto an end; that end / 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things— 
God. Bailey 

Life s but a walking shadow, a poor player, / 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, / And then is heard no more I It is 
a tale / Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, / Signifying nothing. Mach.. v. 5 . 
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Life’s ebbing: stream on either side / Shows at 
each turn some mould’rine hope or jov. / The 
man seems following: still the funeral of the 
boy Ktble 

Life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the 
brim, liyton. 

Life’s life ony g:ate (at any ratt*) Siott 
Life’s no testing: but a moving, / Let thy life 
be deed on deed. Goethe 
6 Light another s candle, but don’t put out your 
own Fr 

Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks 
draw deep Ttod omi ( ress , m 3 
Light burdens carried far grow heavy. Fr 
and (lef Fr. 

Light cares (or giiefs) speak, great ones are 
dumb. Sen 

Light flashes in the gloomiest sky, / And 
music in the dullest plain A elne 
10 Light gains make heavy purses, because they 
come thick, whereas the great come but now 
and then. Fai on. 

Light IS as it were, a divine humidity. Joubett 
Light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than the light, because their 
deeds were evil, st /ohn 
Light IS coming into the world , men love not 
daikncss, they do love light Latiyle 
Light IS, m reality, more awful than darkness , 
modesty more majestic than strength, and 
there is truer sublimity m the sweet joy of a 
child, or the sweet virtue of a maiden, than 
m the strength of Ant^us or the thunder¬ 
clouds of iCtna Kuskm 
15 Light IS light, though the bhnd man doesn't 
see it Go Fr 

Light IS no less favourable to merit than un¬ 
favourable to imposture II //<>w< 

Light is, perhaps, the most wonderful of all 
visible things In h Hunt 
Light IS sown for the righteous, and gladness 
tor the upright 111 heart Hibh 
Light is the burden love lays on ' Content 
and love brings peace and joy, What mair 
hae queens upon a throne? Furn\ 

20 Light IS the symbol of truth. Lcnoell. 

Light not your candle at both ends. Pr 
Light, or, failing that, lightning—the world 
can take its cliou e Car hit. 

Light seeking light doth light of light beguile 
J.iroi ‘s L 1 o\t. 1 I 

Light suppers mak’ lang life St. Ft 
26 Light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another is drier and purer than that which 
cometh from his own understanding and 
judgment, which is ever m his affections 
and customs. AVr on 

Light that makes things seen makes some 
things invisible. Sir I horn as Provne 
Light visits the hearts, as it does the eyes, of 
all living, iarlvle. 

Light without life is a candle in a tomb, / 
Life without love is a garden without bloom 
Fr. 

Lightly come, lightly go. Fr. 

80 Lightning and thunder (heaven’s artillery) ' 
As harbingers before th’ Almighty fly / 
Those but proclaim His style, and dis¬ 
appear ; / The stiller sounds succeed and 
God is there. Dryden. 

0 


Like a great poet. Nature produces the 

f reatest results with the simplest means 
here are simply a sun, flowers, water, 
and love Hone 

Like a large heart overflowing with an impo¬ 
tent and vague love, the universe is cease¬ 
lessly m the agony of transformation Renan 
Like a lusty winter, frosty but kindly Pr 
Like a man do all things, not sneakingly. 
(rforge Herbert. 

Like a morning dream, life becomes more and 86 
more bright the longer we live, and the 
reason of everything appears more clear. 
Jean Fan I 

Like a tailor’s needle, say, “ I go through ” 

Fr 

Like an old woman at her hearth, we warm our 
hands at our sorrows and drop m faggots, 
and each thinks his own fire a sun m pre¬ 
sence of which all other fires should go out. 

J M Fame 

Like angels' visits, few and far between. 

( atnpbt ll, from Flair, 

Like angels' visits, short and bright, / Mor¬ 
tality's too weak to bear them long. /. 

\ orr/s 

Like author like book Fr 40 

Like bluae, like glide, like age, mak’ the happy 
marriage S< I'r 

Like coalesces m this world with unlike The 
strong and the weak, the contemplative and 
the active, bind themselves together. Fr 

A o/'er t Kon 

Like cures like. Fr 

Like dogs in a wheel, birds m a cage, or 
squirrels m a chain, ambitious men still 
climb and climb, with great labour and in¬ 
cessant anxiety, but never reach the top. 
Fur ton 

Like doth quit like, and measure still for 45 
measure. Mtas for Mtas 1 . 

Like draws to like, the world over, Fr 
Like everything else in nature, music is a be¬ 
coming, and it becomes its full self when its 
sounds and laws are used by intelligent man 
for the pioduction of harmony, and so made 
the vehicle of emotion and thought. J heo- 
dote / Muncer. 

Like father, like son. Fr 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, / 
Now gieen m youth, now withering on the 
ground , / Another race the following spring 
supplies , / They fall successive, and succes¬ 
sive rise Foje's ilotner. 

Like master, like man. Fr 50 

Like mighty rivers, with resistless force, / The 
passions rage, obstructed in their course, / 
Swell to new heights, forbidden paths ex¬ 
plore, ' And drown those virtues which they 
ted before /'o/>e. 

Like mistress, like maid. Fr. 

Like mother, like daughter Pr, 

Like Niobe, all tears. Harrr i. a. 

Like other plants, virtue will not gjow unless 55 
its root be hidden, buried from the eye of the 
sun. Carlvie. 

Like our shadows / Our wishes lengthen as 
our sun declines. Vount:. 

Like patience on a monument, / Smiling at 
grief, I .vei/tn .\ii;ht 11 4 
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Like priest, like people. Pr. 

Like prince, hke people. Pr 

Like Scotsmen, aye wise ahint the hand 
(after the event), rr. 

Like talks best with like, laughs best with 
like, works best with like, and enjoys best 
with like, and it cannot help it J. G. HoU 
land, 

i Like the air, the water, and everything else in 
the world, the heart too rises tne higher the 
warmer it becomes. C(>h>os. 

Like the dog in the manger, he will neither i 
eat himself nor let the horse eat. Pr 

Like the hand which ends a dream, / Death, 
with the might of his sunbeam, / Touches 
the flesh and the soul awakes Brmvntne^ 

Like two single gentlemen rolled into one. G 
Colman 

Likely tumbles in the fire, / When unlikely 
rises higher. Pr. 

10 Lima: labor et mora— The labour and tediousness 
of polishing as with a file- Hor. 

Limit your wants by your wealth. Pr 

Limitations refine as the soul purifies, but the 
ring of necessity is always perched at the 
top. Ewcfson. 

Litniting of onc‘s life always conduces to hap¬ 
piness. Scho/>en/iaur>. 

Lingtia mail loquax malae mentis est indicium 
—An evil tongue is tlie proof of an evil mind 
Pub. Syr. 

15 Lingua mali pars pessima servi— His tongue is 
the worst part of a bad scr\ .ml. Juv. 

Lingua melior, sed fngida bello / Dextera— 
Excels in speech, but of a right hand slow to 
war. Vtrg. 

Linguse centum sunt, oraque centum, / Ferrea 
vox—It has a hundred tongues, a hundred 
mouths, a voue of iron. 1 of Rumour 

Linguam compescere, virtus non minima est— 

1 o re-.train the tongue is not the least of the 
virtues. 


Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens / Uxor, 
neque harum, quas cohs, arborum, / Te, 
praeter invisas cupressos, / Ulla brevem do- 
minum sequetur—Vour estate, \our home, and 
your pleasing wife must be left, and of these 
trees which you are rearing, not one shall 
follow you, their shoit-lived owner, except the 
hateful cypresses Hor. 

80 Lions are not frightened by cats. Pr. 

Lions' skins are not to be had cheap Pr. 

Li^pen to (trust) me, but look to yoursel’. Sc. 


Lips become compressed and drawn with 
anxious thought, and eyes the brightest are 

2 uencbed of theu* fires by many tears. S 
,<rver. 

Lips never err when wisdom keeps the door. 
Delaune. 


85 Lis litem generat—Strife genders strife. Pr 

List geht uber Gewalt — Cunning overcomes 
strength. Ger Pr. 

List his discourse of war, and you shall hear / 
A fearful battle render’d you in music •/ Turn 
him to any cause of poucy, / The Gordian 
Knot of it he will unloose, / Familiar as his 
garter. Hen. T., i i. 

Listen at a hole, amd ye’ll hear news o’ your- 
•el’. Sc. Pr. 



Lite pendente—During the lawsuit. 80 

Litem parit lis, noxa item noxam parit—.Strife 
begets strife, and injury likewise begets injury. 
Pr. 

Litera canma— The canine letter (the letter R). 
Litera occidit, spiritus autem vivificat— The 
letter killeth, but the spu it quickeneth. I ulgate. 
Litera scripta manet, verbum ut inane perit— 
Written testimony remains, but oral perishes. 
Literse Bellerophontis— A Bdlerophon’s letter, 85 
t.e . a letter reciuesting that the bearer should be 
dealt with in some summary way for an offence 
Literse humaniores— Polite literature ; arts in a 
university 

Literary history is the great morgue where all 
seek the dead ones whom they love, and to 
whom they are related Jh me 
Literary men are ... a perpetual priesthood. 

Cat lyle. 

Literature, as a field for glory, is an arena 
where a tomb may be more easily found than 
laurels , as a means of support, it is the very 
chance of chances. 11 (,ihs 
Literature consists of all the books—and they 40 
are not many where moral tnith and human 
passion are touched with a certain largeness, 
sanity, and attraction of form lohu Morhy 
Literature draws its sap from the deep soil of 
human nature’s common and everlasting 
sympathies. Lckci li. 

Literature happens to be the only occupation 
m which wages are not given m proportion 
to the goodness of the work done, droude. 
Literature has her quacks no less than medi¬ 
cine those who have erudition without 
genius, and those who have volubihty with¬ 
out depth. L olton 

Literature has other aims than that of harm¬ 
lessly amusing mdoleut, languid men. C ar- 

hU. 

Literature is a fragment of a fragment, and 46 
of this but little is extant. l,oefhe 
Literature is a great staff, but a sorry crutch. 

Scott. 

Literature is fast becoming all in all to us 
—our church, our senate, our whole social 
constitution C arlyle '* 

Literature is representative of intellect, which 
IS progressive , government is representa¬ 
tive of order, which is stationary. Buckle 
Literature is so common a luxury that the 
age has grown fastidious. 1 uckerman. 
Literature is the thought of thinking souls. 60 
( arlyle. 

Literature, like virtue, is its own reward. 

Chesterfield. 

Literature positively has other aims than this 
of amusing from hour to hour , nay, perhaps 
this, glorious as it may be, is not its highest 
or true aim. tar lyle. 

Literature, taken in all its bearings, forms 
the grand line of demarcation between the 
human and the animal kingdoms, ff’. God- 
win. 

Literature, when noble, is not easy; only when 
ignoble. It too is a quarrel and internecine 
duel with the whole world of darkness that 
lies without one and within onerather a 
hard fight at times. CarlyU. 
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Litterae non erubescunt —A letter does not 
blush. Ctc. 

Little and often fills the purse. Pr. 

Little bantams are great at crowing. Pr. 

Little boats must keep near shore. Pr. 

6 Little bodies have great souls. Pr. 

Little by little the little bird builds its nest. 
Pr. 

Little children, little sorrows; big children, 
great sorrows. Pt 

Little chips light great fires. Pr 

Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, / 
Make our earth an Eden like the heaven 
above. F. Jf. 0!>good 

10 Little dew-drops of celestial melody. Carlyle^ 
cf hut songs 

Little do men perceive what sohtude is, and 
how far it extendeth , for a crowd is not 
company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, and talk but a tiiikliiig cymbal, 
where there is no love. Paeon 

Little drops of ram pierce the hard marble. 
Lilys 

Little drops of water, little grains of sand, / 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant 
land. / Thus the little minutes, humble 
though they be, / Make the mighty ages 
of eternity h. S. Oigooti. 

Little enemies and little wounds must not be 
despised. Pr. 

16 Little fishes should not spout like whales. Pr 

Little flower--if I could understand / What 
ou are, root and all, and all in all, / I should 
now what God and man is. •! ennyum. 

Little folks like to talk about great folks. Pr. 

Little gear, less care. St. Pr. 

Little griefs are loud, great sorrows are 
silent. Pr. 

SO Little is done when e^' ^ry man is master. Pr 

Little joys refresh us constantly, like house- 
bread, and never bring disgust, and great j 
ones, like sugar-bread, briefly, and then \ 
with satiety Jean Paul. 

Little kingdom is ^reat household, and great 
household little kingdom. Pa^on. 

Little-minded people's thoughts move in such 
small circles that five minutes' conversation 
gives you an arc long enough to determine 
their whole curve. Holmes. 

Little minds are tamed and subdued by mis¬ 
fortune, but great mmds rise above it. 
Washington htnng. 

25 Little minds are too much wounded by little 
things, great minds see all, and are not 
even hurt. La Roche 

Little minds, like weak liquors, are soonest 
soured. /V. 

Little odds between a feast and a fu' wame 

(stom.ich) .SV. Pr, 

Little of this great world can I speak, / More 
than pertains to feats of broil and battle; / 
And, therefore, little shall I ^ace my cause / 
In speaking for myself. Yet by your gracious 

E atfence, /I will a round unvarnish’d tale de- 
ver / Of my whole course of love. Othello^ 
i. 3 . 

Little ones are taught to be proud of their 
clothes before they can put them on. Locke. 
80 Little opportunities should be improved, 
Fenilon. 


Little pigeons can carry great messages Pr. 

Little pigs eat great potatoes. Pr. 

Little pitchers have long ears, children 
have. Pr. 

Little pot, / Don’t get hot / On the spot. Pr. 

Little pots soon boil over. Ger Pr. S 6 

Little souls on little shifts rely. Dryden. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. Pr. 

Little thieves have iron chains and great 
thieves gold ones. Dut. Pr 

Little things blame not. Grace may on them 
wait. / Cupid IS httle, but his godhead’s 
great A non 

Little things please little minds. Pr. 40 

Little troubles are great to little people. Pr 

Little waves with their soft white hands efface 
the footprints in the sands. Longfellow. 

Little wealth, little sorrow Pt 

Little wit in the head makes much work for 
the feet Pr. 

Little wrongs done to others are great wrongs 45 
done to ourselves. Pr 

Littore quot conchse, tot sunt in amore dolores 
—There .ire as many pangs in love as shelU on 
the sea-shore Ovid 

Littus ama, altum alii teneant— Hug thou the 
shore, let others stand out to sea. / ’irg. 

Live and learn, and indeed it takes a great 
deal of living to get a httle deal of learning. 

Rusk in 

Live and let live. Pr. 

Live as long as you may, the first twenty 60 
years are the longest half of your life. 
Southey. 

Live for to-day 1 to-morrow’s light, / To¬ 
morrow’s cares shall bring to sight; / Go 
sleep, like closing flowers, at ni^t, / And 
Heaven thy morn will bless. Ketde. 

Live m to-day, but not for to-day. Pr. 

Live, live to-day, to-morrow never yet / On 
any human being rose or set. Matsden. 

Live not for yourself alone. Pr. 

Live not to eat, but eat to live. Pr. 56 

Live on, brave lives, chained to the narrow 
round / Of Duty; hve, expend yourselves, 
and make / The orb of Being wheel onward 
steadfastly / Upon its path — the Lord of 
Life alone / Knows to what goal of Good; 
work on, live on. Le7ins .Moms. 

Live on what you have; live if you can on 
less; do not borrow either for vanity or 

S leasure—the vanity will end in shame, and 
lie pleasure in regret. Johnson. 

Live only a moment at a time. Pr. 

Live thou I and of the grain and husk, the 
grape, / And ivy berry, choose; and still 
depart / From death to death thro’ life and 
life, and find / Nearer and ever nearer Him, 
who wrought / Not Matter, nor the finite- 
infinite, / But this main miracle, that thou 
art thou, / With power on thine own act and 
on the world. / <«« vson. 

Live to learn and learn to live. Pr. 60 

Live upon trust, / And pay double you must. 
Pr. 

Live virtuously, and you cannot die too soon 
nor live too long. Laity R. Russel. 

Live we how we caa yet die we most. 3 Hen 
PI., V. a. 
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Live with a siiiger if you would learn to sing 
Pr, 

Live with thy century, but be not its creature; 
produce for thy contemporaries, however, 
what they need, not what they applaud 

Schiller 

Live with your friend as if he might become 
your enemy /V. 

Lively feeling of situations, and power to 
express them make the poet. i>o(’tlu 
5 Lives of great men all remind us, / We can 
make our lives sublime; / And departing 
leave behind us / Footprints on the sands of 
time y. on ^iL 11 > 7 i». 

Living religion grows not by the doctrines, 
but by the narratives of the Bible Jean 
Paul, 

Living well is the best revenge. /V. 

Lo ageno sienipre pia por su dnefio— Whu is 
anulher’s s t hups for its m.isur SJ /*• 

Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world, lesus to lUs di\t Jiis 
10 Lo one hace el loro a la derrena, hare el sahio 
a la pnniena W h.u the fool dots .it U nyth ihu 
wise man docs at the bcginiuiig S/ Pi. 

Lo que no acaece en un afio, acaece en nn 
rato— A thing ilmt ma> not hap{)ca in a year 
ma> h.^ppen in two minutes Sp Pr. 

Lo I the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind / 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the 
wind ; / His soul proud science never taught 
to stray / Far as the solar walk or milky 
way: / Yet simple nature to his hope 
has given, / Behind the cloud-topt hills, a 
humbler heaven. / •>/< 

Loan oft loses both itself and friend. Jlum., 
i 3- 

Loans and debts make worries and frets. Pr 
15 Loans should come langlung home Pr. 
Loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud 
Shakespi are. 

Loaves put awry in the oven come out awry 
Pi 

Loci communes -Topics. 

Lock the stable before you lose the steed. 
/’; 

20 Locking the stable door when the steed is 
stolen Pr. 

Loco citato—In the pl.ire quoted. 

Locum teneiis— A deputy or substitute. 

Locus classicus~A tl.'issiral passage. 

Locus est et plunbus umbris — There is room 
for more introductions, llor. 

25 Locus in quo— 1 he place in which ; the place pre¬ 
viously occupied. 

Locus penitentiae—Place for repientancc. 

Locus sigih— The place lor tlif seal; jKiinted out 
in documents hy the letters L S. 

Locus standi—Standing in a case ; jvisition in an 
argument. 

Lofty mountains are full of springs, great 
hearts are full of tears. /< s</// h'ona. 

0 Logic works; metaphysic contemplates, fpu- 

bt 71, 

Loin de la cour, loin du souci—Far from court, 
far from care. 1 r Pr. 

Long customs are not easily broken , he that 
attempts to change the course of his own 
life very often labours in vain. Johnson. 


Long experience made him sage. Gay. 

Long lent is not given Pr. 

Long talk makes short work. Pr. 86 

Long t<Ukiug begets short hearing, for people 
go away. Jmn Paul 

Longa est injuria, longae / Ambages—I.ong is 
ihe story ol her wrongs, icdioiis the dct.iils 
/ np:. 

Longa mora est, quantum noxne sit ubiqne re- 
pertum / Enumerare minor fiiit ipsa infamia 
vero—It would l.ihelong toitinmcMti ho« grtat 
an amount of ( runt* w.is everyw lie rc perpetiatid ; 
even the report itself came short of the iiulh. 
ii. 

Longe aberrat scopo— lie is wide of the mark, 
has gone (iiult out of Ills sphete 
Longe absit - Far he it frimi me ; fiod forbid 40 
Longe inea discrepat istis / Et vox et r.atio— 
Both my l.uic.U'igc and siiiiimcnts differ 
w ukly from tncirs Jior, 

Longo sed proximus intervallo-Xc\t, with a 
long intcrv.il between. / ip-. 

Longum iter est per pra?cppta, breve et efficax 
per exempla - 1 he* ro id to h iiniii''^ h> pieeept 
IS long, by example short aiul «fbi timl. Sen. 

Look above you, and then look about you. Pr. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, / And 46 
as the air blows it to me again / . . Com¬ 

manded always by the greater gust, / Such 
is the lightness of you common men, 3 ll< n >y 
I I 111. 1. 

Look at home, father priest, mother priest; 
your church is a hundredfold heavier 1 espon- 
sibility than mine can be Your piiestnood 
is from God’s own hands. U aid hmhei 
Look at paintings and fightings from a dis¬ 
tance. Pi. 

Look at the bright side of a failure as well as 
the dark A non. 

Look at your own com in May, / And you’ll 
come weeping away. Pr, 

Look before you leap. /V. 60 

Look before you, or you’ll have to look behind 
you P> 

Look for squalls, but don't m.ake them. Pr. 

Look how the floor of heaven / Is thick inlaid 
with patines of bright gold; / There s not 
the smallest orb wliiclT thou behold’st '' But 
in his motion like an angel sings, / Still quir- 
ing to the young-eyed cherubims. Mcr. 0 / 

/ en.. V I 

Look how we can, or sad or merrily, / Inter¬ 
pretation will misquote our looks. i lien. 

IP, \ i. 

Look in the glass when you with anger glow. / 56 
And you’ll confess you scarce yourself would 
know ( h'ui. 

Look in thy heart and write. Sir P. Sidney 
Look not a gift horse in the mouth. Pr. 

Look not mournfully into the past—it comes 
not back again , wisely improve the present 
— It is thine, go forth to meet the shadowy 
future without fear and with a manly heart. 

Lonijelltnu. 

Look not on pleasures as they come, but go. / 
Defer not the least viitue , life s poor span / 
Make not an ell by trifling m thy woe. / If 
thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains; / If 
well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains 
(jeorge Herbert. 
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Look not to what is wanting^ in any one; 
consider that rather which still remains to 

him Goethe 

Look out for a people entirely destitute of re¬ 
ligion. If you find them at all, be assured 
that they are but lew degrees removed from 
brutes. Hume 

Look round the habitable world, how few / 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pur¬ 
sue. Df nfiM, a/te* JuTcnal 

Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, / Walks 
o’er the dew of you high eastern hill 
Hotn , 1 I. 

6 Look through a keyhole, and your eye will be 
sore. Pr. 

Look to tlie players; . . . / They are the ab¬ 
stract and brief chroniclers of the times 
Ham ,11 2 

Look to thy mouth , diseases enter there 

//ithifi. 

Look to thyself, reach not beyond humamty. 

‘> 1 / P Suhtey 

Look unto those they call unfortunate ; / And, 
closer viewed, you'll find they are unwise 

J onne; 

10 Look upon every day. O youth, as the whole 
of lift, not meiely as a section, and enjoy 
tlie present without wishing, through haste, 
to spring on to another han Paui 

Look within Within is the fountain of good, 
and it will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever 
dig Mamn u\ 

Lookers-on see more than the players. J't 

Looking round on the noisy inanity of the 
world, words with little meaning, actions 
with little worth, one loves to reflect on the 
great empire of silence The noble silent 
men, scattered heie and there each in his 
dopartineut, silently thinking, silently work¬ 
ing , whom no moiinug newspaper makes 
mention of. ( an\,e 

Looking where others looked, and conversing 
with the same things, we catch the charm 
which lured them / mt*\,<n 

16 Looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth. 

tihakt \/>t d' *. 

Loop'd and window'd raggedness. Lear, 

ill 4. 

Loquacity storms the ear, but modesty takes 
the heart. J’/. 

Loquendum ut vulgus, sentiendum ut docti— 
We should spe.ik as llie popuiace, think as the 
le.inicd C oXt 

Lord, help me through this warld o’ care, / I’m 
weary sick o't late and mr , Nut but I hae 
a richer share / Than mony ithers, j But 
why should ae man better fare, / And a' 
menbrithers? 

20 Lord, keep my memory green ! Hu Xt ns 

Lord of himself, that heritage of woe. Pyton. 

Lord of himself, though not of lands , having 
nothing yet hath all. S/f Henty It otton (0 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, / Thy 
steps I follow with my bosom bare, / Nor 
heed the storm that howls along the sky. 
Smollett. 

Lord of thy presence and no land beside. 
King John, i. i. 

86 Lord, we know what we are, but know not 
what we may be. Ham . iv. 5 . 


Lorsqu une pen see est trop faible pour porter 
line expression simple, e'est la marque pour 
la rejeter— When a thought is too weak to 
beai a simpic expression, it is a sign that it 
deserves rtjet tion / ’auneuarg^urs 
Lose the habit of hard labour with its manli¬ 
ness, and then, / Comes the wreck of all 
you hope for in the wreck of noble men. Dr. 
tf alter Smith. 

Lose thy fun rather than thy friend. Pr 
Losing the bundles gathering the wisps. 
Cioti Pr. 

Losses are comparative, only imagination 80 
makes them of any moment Pascal. 

Lost time is never found agam 7V 
Lotis inanibus—Wuh hands. 

Loud clamour is always more or less insane. 
Carlyl,. 

Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who 
are only pleased with silly things , for true 
wit or good sense never excited a laugh 
since the creation of the world ( ncster/ield. 
Loudness is a foe to melody. J*i. 36 

Loner les princes des vertus qu'ils n’ont pas, 
e’est leur dire impunement des injures—lo 
praise piiiurs for \iitiits which th^*y do not 
possess, 1 -. to iiisiilt thi-in with impunity La 
Koihe 

Louis ne sut qu'aimer, pardonner et mourir; / 

II aurait su regner s’ll avait su punir- Louis 
(X\ 1 ) knew oiil> liow tokwe, iiardon, anti die, 
h.id Ik. known how to puiiisli, he w'oiild have 
known how to rei^n 1 thy 
Love abounds in honey and poison. .S/. Pr 
Love accomplishes all things. /’< trarclu 
Love all, trust a few, / Do wiong to none, be 40 
able for thine enemy / Rather in power than 
use, and keep thy friend , Under thy own 
life’s key, be checked for silence, / But 
never taxd for speech AlPs W ill,\ i. 

Love and death are the two great hinges on 
which all human sympathies turn B R. 
Hay it on 

Love and friendship exclude each other. Du 
( a 111 

Love and gratitude are seldom found in the 
same breast without impairing each other 
... we cannot command both together. 

GoliPmtth. 

Love and light winna hide .Sc Pr. 

Love and lordship like not fellowship. Pr 46 
Love and poverty are hard to hide. Pr 
Love and pride stock Bedlam. Pr 
Love and religion are both stronger than 
friendship. Hist at h. 

Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of 
tea. B.elaint;. 

Love and the Soul, working together, might 60 
go on producing Veimses without end, each 
different, and all beautiful. but divoi ced 
and separated, they may continue produc¬ 
ing indeed, yet no longer any being, or even 
thing truly godhke A</. 

Love and trust are the only mother-milk of 
any man s soul. Buskin 
Love, and you shall be loved. AU love is 
mathematically just, as much as the two 
sides of an algebraic equation. Emerson. 

Love asks faith, and faith asks firmnesa 

Pr, 
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Love at two>and-twenty is a terribly intoxi¬ 
cating: draft. Ruffinu 

Love betters what is best, / Even here below, 
but more in heaven above Words^vorth 
Love breaks m with lightning: flash* friend¬ 
ship comes like dawning moonlight. Love 
will obtain and possess; fnend^iip makes 
sacrifices but asks nothing. Gabel. 

Love can do much, but duty still more. 
Goethe. 

6 Love can hope where reason would despair. 

L vttleloH. 

Love can neither be bought nor sold ; its only 
price is love. 

Love cannot cla^ all it yearns for in its 
bosom, without first suffering for it li'anl 
Beecher. 

Love concedes in a moment what we can 
hardly attain by effort after years of toil. 
Goethe 

Love converts the hut into a palace of gold. 

Hdlty. 

10 Love delights in paradoxes. Saddest when' 
it has most reason to be gay, sighs are 
the signs of its deepest joy, and silence 
the expression of its yearning tenderness 
Boziee. 

Love delights to bring her best, / And where 
love is, that offering evermore is blest. 
Keble. 

Love dies by satiety, and forgetfulness inters 
it. Du ((rut. 

Love divine, all love excelling, / Joy of heaven 
to earth come down. / oplady. 

Love does much, but money does more. Pr. 

16 Love ends with hope : the sinking statesman’s 
door / Pours m the morning worshipper no 
more, lohnson. 

Love ever flows downward. Quoted by Hare 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, / 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment 
flies. Pope 

Love, friendship, charity are subjects all / To 
envious and calumniatmg tune. Irotl, and 
Cress., 111. 3. 

Love furthers knowledge. Pr. 

20 Love gives itself, and is not bought. Long- 

felUnv 

Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from 
their books; / But love from love, toward 
school with heavy looks. Rom. and Jul., 
ii. 2 . 

Love has made its best interpreter a sigh. 
Byron. 

Love has no age, as it is always renewing 
itself. Pascal. 

Love has the tendency of pressing together 
all the hghts, all the rays emitted from the 
beloved object, by the burning-glass of fan¬ 
tasy, into one focus, and making of them one 
radiant sun without spots. Goethe. 

£5 Love hath a large mantle. Pr. 

Love hides ugliness. Gael. Pr. 

Love in the heart is better than honey in the 
mouth. Pr. 

Love is a bottomless pit; it is a cormorant— 
a harpy that devour.^ ever 3 rthing. Stvift. 
Love is a boy by poets spoiled. S. Butler. 

M Love is a debt which inclination always pays, 
obligation never. Pascal. 


Love is a familiar; love is a devil * there is 
no evil angel but love. Yet was Samson so 
tempted, and he had an excellent strength; 
yet was Solomon so seduced, and he had a 
very good wit. Lo-ne's L. Lost, 1 2 . 

Love IS a personal debt. George Herbert. 

Love is a reality which is born in the fairy 
region of romance. Tallevrand 

Love is a secondary passion in those who love 
most, a primary in those who love least. He 
who is inspired by it in a high degree is in¬ 
spired by honour in a higher; it never reaches 
Its plenitude of growth and perfection but in 
the most exalted minds I.andor. 

Love is a secret no man knows / Till it within 86 
his bosom glows Pr 

Love IS a sleep; love is a dream; and you have 
lived if you have loved. A//red De Musset. 

Love IS a smoke made with the fume of sighs , / 
Bemg purged, a fire sparkhng in lovers’ 
eyes, / Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with 
lovers’ tears * / What is it else ? A madness 
most discreet, / A choking gall, and a pre¬ 
serving sweet. Rorn and Jul , 1 . 1 

Love IS a stunt all compact of fire , ' Not gross 
to sink, but light and will aspire. MnUe- 
spear e. 

Love is a superstition that doth fear the idol 
which itself hath made. Sir /. ihurbury 

Love IS a sweet idolatry, enslaving all the soul. 40 
y upper. 

Love IS an exotic of the most delicate con¬ 
stitution. Lio/dsrnith. 

Love is an image of God, and not a lifeless 
image; not one painted on paper, but the 
hving essence of the divine nature, which 
beams full of all goodness. 1 uther 

Love IS as warm among cottars as courtiers. 

.Sr. Pr. 

Love IS as warm in fustian as in velvet. Pr 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot see the pretty 46 
follies that themselves commit. A/er. oj 
I en., ii. 6 , 

Love is blind, and the figure of Cupid is drawn 
with a bandage round his eyes. Blind . yes, 
because he does not see what he does not 
like ; but the sharpest-sighted hunter in the 
universe is Love for finding what he seeks, 
and only that. Emerson 

Love IS deemed the tenderest of our 

affections, as even the blind and the deaf 
know; but I know, what few believe, that 
true friendship is more tender stilL Platen. 

Love is eternally awake, never tired with 
labour, nor oppressed with affliction, nor 
discouraged by fear. / homas h Rcmpis. 

Love is ever busy with his shuttle, is ever 
wearing into life’s dull warp bright gor¬ 
geous flowers and scenes Arcadian. Long- 
Jellovr 

Love is ever the beginning of knowledp:e, as 60 
fire IS of light, and works also more in the 
manner of fire. Carlyle. 

Love IS ever the gift, the sacrifice of self. 

( anon Liddon. 

Love is full of unbefitting strains; / All wanton 
as a child, skipping and vain, / Formed by 
the eye, and therefore, like the eye, / Full 
of strange shapes, of habits, and of forma / 
Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll / To 
every varied object In his glance. Love's 
L Lost, V. a. 
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Love U incompatible with fear. Syr. 

Love is indestructible, / Its holy flame for ever 
burneth . / From heaven it came, to heaven 
returneth. Southey. 

Love is just another name for the inscrutable 
resence by which the soul is connected with 
umanity. Simms. 

Love IS kin to duty. Le^vis Moms. 

6 Love is life's end—an end. but never ending:. 

. . . Love IS hfe’s wealth, ne’er spent, but 
ever spending: . . . Love’s life’s reward, 
rewaraed in rewarding:. Sf'emer. 

Love is like the painter, who, being to draw 
the picture of a friend having a blemish in > 
one eye, would picture only the other side 
of his face. South. 

Love is loveliest when embalmed in tears 

Si ott. 

Love is merely a madness. As You Ltke It, 
111 . 2 . 

Love is mightier than indignation U'ard 
Hiecher. 

10 Love IS more pleasing than marriage, because 
romances are more amusing than history. 
Chamfort. 

Love IS neither bought nor sold Pr. 

Love is never lastmg which flames before it 
bums, beltham. 

Love is not a fire which can be confined within 
the breast; everything betrays it; and its 
fires imperfectly covered, only burst out the 
more. Racine, 

Love IS not altogether a delirium, yet has it 
many points in common therewith ... I call 
it rather a discerning of the Infinite in the 
Finite, of the Idea made Real; which dis¬ 
cerning again may be either true or false, 
either seraphic or iemonic, Inspiration or 
Insanity. L ai lyle. 

IS Love IS not blind; it is an extra eye, which 
shows us what is most worthy of regard. 
J, M Harrie. 

Love is not love ' Which alters when it altera¬ 
tion finds. Shakespean’. 

Love is not to be reason’d down or lost / In 
high ambition or a thirst of greatness. Ad¬ 
dison. 

Love is old, old as eternity, but not outworn; 
with each new being born or to be bom. 

by> on. 

Love is omnipresent in nature as motive and 
reward. /* merson, 

80 Love is sparingly soluble in the words of men, 
therefore they speak much of it; but one 
syllable of woman’s speech can dissolve 
more of it than a man’s heart can hold. 

Holmes. 

Love is strong as death. Many waters can¬ 
not quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it. Bible 

Love is strongest in pursuit, friendship in pos¬ 
session, L merson 

Love is swift, sincere, pious, pleasant, gentle, 
strong, patient, faithful, prudent, long-suf¬ 
fering, m.-iiily, and never seeking her own. 
Thomas il Kempis. 

Love is the bond which never corrodes. Dr. 
Parker. 

•5 Love is the business of the idle, but the idle¬ 
ness of the busy. Bulwer Lytton. 


Love is the eldest, noblest, and mightiest of 
the ^ods, and the chiefest author and giver 
of virtue m hfe and happmess after death. 

Plato 

Love is the p:reatest thing that God can give 
us, and it is the greatest we can give God. 
Jeremy 7 aylor 

Love is the joining of two souls on their way 
to God J. M. hame. 

Love IS the master-key that opens every ward 
of the heart of man. J. H. Evans 

Love IS the most easy and agreeable, and 80 
gratitude the most humihating, affection of 
the mind, (.oldsmith. 

Love IS the mother of love Pr. 

Love is the occupation of an idle man, the 
amusement of a busy one, and the ship¬ 
wreck of a sovereign. Napoleon. 

Love is the only ink which does not fade. Dr. 
Patker 

Love is the only memory which strengthens 
with time. Pr. Parker 

Love is vanity, / Selfish in its beginning as its 86 
end. lUron. 

Love knows nothing of labour. It. Pr 

Love labour; for if thou dost not want it for 
food, thou may’st for physic. Wm. Penn. 

Love laughs at locksmiths. Pr. 

Love lessens the woman’s refinement and 
strengthens the man’s. Jean Paul. 

Love heth deep, Love dwells not in lip- 40 
depths , / Love laps his wings on either side 
the heart /. . . Absorbing all the incense of 
sweet thoughts, / So that they pass not to 
the shrme of sound. 7 > nnyson. 

Love lightens labour and sweetens sorrow. 
Pr. 

Love hke a shadow flies when substance love 
pursues. / Pursuing that that flies, and fly- 
mg what pursues. Mttry lYtves, ii 2 . 

Love, like fire, cannot subsist without con¬ 
tinual motion, aud ceases to exist as soon as 
it ceases to hope or fear. La Roche 

Love, like men, dies oftener of excess than 
hunger. Jian Paul. 

Love likes not shallow mirth. Dr. lYalterU 
Smith. 

Love looks not with the epes, but with the 
mind, / And therefore is wing’d Cupid 
painted blmd. Mid. Night's Dream, L i. 

Love makes labour hght. J. G. Holland. 

Love makes obedience hghter than liberty. 

//'. R. Alger. 

Love makes time pass away, and tune makes 
love pass away. Ir. Pr. 

Love me little, love me long, / Is the burden of 60 
my song ; / Love that is too hot and strong / 
Burneth soon to waste ; / Still I would not 
have thee cold, / Not too backward or too 
bold: / Love that lasteth till ’tis old ! Fadeth 
not m haste. Old ballad 

Love me, love my dog. Pr. 

Love mocks all sorroors but its^ own, and 
damps each joy he does not yield. Lady 
Dacfe. 

Love moderately; long love doth so; / Too 
swift arrives as tardy as too slow. Rom. 
and Jul., it 6 . 

Love must be as much a light as a flameu 
Thoreau. 
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Love must be taken by stratagem, not by 
open force. Gohsmith 

Love never reasons, but profusely gives— 
gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, its all, 
and trembles then lest it has done too little. 

Hannah Rlote 

Love not pleasure; love God This is the 
everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved wherein whoso walks and works, it 
IS well with him. (. atlyh. 

Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 
Hilne 

6 Love not thyself, nor give thy humours way , / 
God gave them to thee under lock and key. 

Giofxt Herl'tti 

Love of gain never mnde a painter, but it has 
marred many. II Alison 
Love of glory can only create a great hero, 
contempt of it creates a gieat man J ah,y- 
yand 

Love of men cannot be bought by cash pay¬ 
ment , and without love men cannot endure 
to be together c a > tyu 

Love of power, merely to make flunkeys come 
and go tor you, is a love, I should think, which 
enters only into the minds of persons in a 
very infantine state. ( atlyh 
10 Love of truth shows itself in being able every¬ 
where to find and value what is good. 
(jo thi 

Love on his lips and hati ed in his heart / 
His motto ■ constancy, lus creed—to part. 
liyroH 

Love one human being with warmth and 
unty, and thou wilt love the world. The 
eart, in that celestial ^here of love, is like 
the sun in its course From the drop on the 
rose to the ocean, all is for him a mirror, 
which he fills and brightens Jran Paul 
Love one time layeth burdens, another time 
giveth wings. Str P htdtuy 
Love ought to raise a low heart and not 
humble a high one. .r 1 / todo. 

15 Love ower het (hot) soon cools. Sc. Pr 
Love prefers twilight to daylight. Hohm s 
Love reckons hours for months, and days for 
years, and every little absence is an age 
Dtyden. 

Love requires not so much proofs as expres¬ 
sions of love Jean Paul 
Love rules his kingdom without a sword. Pr 
to Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, / 
And men below and saints above, / For 
love is heaven, and heaven is love .S< ott. 
Love rules without a sword and binds without 
a cord. Pr. 

Love rules without law. It Pr. 

Love sees what no eye sees; hears what no 
ear hears , and what never rose in the heart 
of man love prepares for its object. Lavatet 
Love seldom haunts the breast where learning 
lies, / And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise. 
Pope. 

26 Love should have some rest and pleasure in 
himself, / Not ever be too curious for a 
boon. / Too prurient for a proof against the 
grain / Of him ye say ye love. 1 ennyion. 
Love should not be all on one side. Pr. 

Love shows, even to the dullest, the possibili¬ 
ties of the human race. Heipi, 


Love silence rather than speech in these tragic 
days, when for very speaking the voice of 
man has fallen inarticulate to man L atlyle. 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is 
better. Iweljth m i 

Love strikes one hour-love. Those never 80 
loved ' Who dream that they loved once. 

I lizaheth li PtozvHin^ 

Love that can flow, and can admit increase, / 
Admits as well an ebb, and may grow less. 

Love the good and forgive the bad Gael Pr. 
Love, the last rebay and ultimate outpost of 
eternity. P Ao\se(t/. 

Love the sense of right and wrong confounds; / 
Strong love and proud ambition have no 
bounds nt\atn 

Love thinks nae ill, envy speaks nae glide. 35 

s, Pt 

Love thyself, and many will hate thee I non 

Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a 
resisting is a tyi ant S dtit i 
Love to make others happy , yes, surely at all 
times, so fai as you can But at bottom that is 
not the aim of any life Do not think that your 
life means a mere searching in gutters for 
fallen creatures to wipe and set up ... In 
our life there is no meaning at ah except the 
work we have done ( ati\le 
Love too late can never glow. Kel'h . 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all 40 
the choi ds with might; / Smote the chord of 
Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of 
sight. iLt.hXKO” 

Love-verses, writ without any real passion, 
are the most nauseous of all conceits. Ahen- 
stom. 

Love waits for love, though the sun be set, / 
And the stars come out, the dews aie wet, / 
And the night-winds moan. Pr. 11 alter 

StnJh 

Love— what a volume in a word, an ocean in a 
tear J / «//. t . 

Love, when founded in the heart, will show 
itself in a thousand unpremeditated sallies 
of fondness, but every cool deliberate exhi¬ 
bition of the passion oaly argues little un¬ 
derstanding or great insincerity. {jvld\mith 
Love which hath ends will have an end. 4i 
Ptydin. 

Love, which is only an episode in the life of 
a man, is the entire history of a woman’s 
life. Mine. di \tael. 

Love, which is the essence of God, is not for 
levity, but for the total worth of man. lumer- 

son 

Love will creep where it cannot go. I*i 
Love wi 1 find its way / Through paths where 
wolves would fear to prey. Pyron 
Love will subsist on wonderfully little hope, 60 
but not altogether without it. '^cott 
Love with men is not a sentiment, but an 
idea. Mme, de Gnat dm. 

Love without return is like a question without 
an answer. Ger Pi. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; there* 
fore love is the fulfilling of the law. Paul 
Love works a different way in different minds, / 
The fool enlightens and the wise he blinda 
Dryden. 
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Love yet lives, and patience shall find rest. 

Kel'U. 

Love your enemies, do ^ood to them that 
hate you, bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you. Jesu-; 

Love your neig'hbour, but don’t tear down the 
fence, (jcr /V. 

Love yourself, and in that love / Not uncon- 
sidered leave your honour. //»«. / ///, 
i 2 

6 Love’s fire, if it once gro out, is hard to kindle. 

Love’s heralds should be thouphts, / Which ten 
times faster glide than the sun's beams / 
Dtivinp back shadows over lowering hills. 
Kom anJ jul , ii. 5 

Love’s not love / When it is mingled with 
regards that stand / Aloof from the entire 
point. /./•<!», 1 I. 

Love's of a strangely open simple kind, / And 
thinks none sees it cause itself is blind 

C <»«'»'/ V. 

Love s of itself too sweet; the best of all < Is 
when love's honey has a dash of gall. Ht*- 

ink 

10 Love’s plant must be watered with tears and , 
tended with caie l\in /V 
Love’s reasons without reason. CynthfUne^ iv 2 
Love's sweetest meanings are unspoken ; the 
full heart knows no rhetoric of words, and 
resorts to the pantomime of sighs and 
glances /» 7 <r 

Love's the noblest frailty of the mind. Dry.un, 
Love’s true function in the world is as the 
regent-rator and restorer of sunal life, the 
reconciler and uniter of living men. i •/. 

16 Love's voice doth sin t as sweetly in a beggar 
as a king. PrJxe* 

Lovely, far more lovely, the sturdy gloom of 
laborious indigence tnan the fawning simper 
of thriving adulation. G UusmtOi, 

Loveliness does more than destroy ugliness; 
It destroys m.itter A mere touch of it m 
a room, in a street, even on a door-knocker, 
IS a spiritual force. 1 ’fo/ Drummond 
Loveliness ' Needs not the foreign aid of orna¬ 
ment, / But is, when unadornM, adorn'd the 
most. / /tomion. 

Lovers and madmen ^lave such seething 
brains, / Such shaping fantasies, that appre¬ 
hend / More than cool reason ever compie- 
hends. Af/d. Ihruir, v i. 

20 Lovers are as punctual as the sun. Goethe, 
Lovers are never tired of each other ; they 
always .speak of themselves. La /^ot^ne 
Lovers break not hours, / Unless it be to come 
before their tune , / So much they spur their 
expedition. J ivo (,ent. oj I rr ,\ i. 

Lovers’ purses are tied with cobwebs. Pr. 
Lovers (IW//ehfe) see only each other in the 
world, blit they forget that the world sees 
them. Platen. 

26 Lovers’ time runs faster than the clock. 
/•> 

Loving goes by haps; some Cupid kills with 
arrows, s< me with traps. AIu>.h lao, m i 
Lowliness is the base of every virtue, and 
he who goes the lowest builds the sa^'est. 
h Alley, 

O’" 


Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, / Where¬ 
to the climber-upward turns his face ; / But 
when he once attains the upmost round, / 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, / 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base de¬ 
grees / By which he did ascend. Jul. 6 <rx., 

11 1. 

Loyal a la mort—T.oyal to death Af. 

Loyal en tout—Lc)>.il in all M SO 

Loyal je serai durant ma vie—I will be loyal 
during tn> lil»- 1/ 

Loyaute ni’oblige binfl- in( AT 

Loyaute na honte—Lujaltj kcL no shame. 

AI. ^ 

Lubrici sunt fortunae gressus—The footsteps of 
fuitiine a»e siip^'crj. 

Lubnrum linguae non facile in pcenam est 35 
trahenduin—\ lip of tlie toM,;Lie ought not to 
be r.isLly puiuslied. L 

Ai'x*'ou apftlv^n^, 'yiT'fj Trdtra 7? ai'TT)—When 
the < indie is taken aii.iN, c\t.ry woiiuan is alike. 

Gr Pr. 

Luck IS ever waiting for something to turn up. 
Labour, with keen eyes and strong will, 
will turn up something. Luck relies on 
chance, labour on character t ohh n 
Luck is everything in promotion. Ce>vantes. 
Luck is the uiol of the idle. Pf 
Luck, mete luck, may make even madness40 
wisdom. Dout^luh /moll 
Luck seeks those who flee, and flees those 
who seek it. P>, 

j Luen bonus est odor ex re / Qvialibet—The 
' smell of gain is good, from whatcNcr il proersds. 
JltV 

Luctantem Icariis fluctibns Africum / Mercator 
metuens otiiim et oppidi Laudat nira sui: 
mox rencit rates / Quassas, indocihs pau- 
periem pati— 1 he nun h.uii, dnading the simth- 
Mcst wind uristling wiih the Ir.in.m wases, 
piai.es retiteniiiu .'ind the riit.il life of his nntne 
town, but soon he leiiurs his shn'torsd haik, 
iiu ipable of being taught to endure pONCrty. 
Jlo>. 

Ltidere cum sacris—To tilfle with s.nrred things. 
Ludit m humanis dtvina notestas rebus, / Et 46 
certain priesens vix hahet bora fidera—The 
diMuc ixiwer sports witli hum m affairs so much 
th.u we i,aii scaucly be Mire of the pa.ssing hour. 
Ooid 

Lugete o Veneres Cupidinesque—Weep, all ye 
\ siiusCs .iiul L upids i at 
Lull'd m the countless chambers of the brain, / 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden 
chain, / Awake but one, and lo! what 
myriads rise 1 / Each stamps its image as 
the other flies. Kogen 

Lupo agniim enpere postulant -Thev insist on 
snatching the l.im!> tiom ilie wolf Puiut. 

Lupo ovem commisisti—^ ou ha^c put the sheep 
to the c.ire of the wolf. Jn 
Lupus in fabula—It is the wolf in the story*; 60 
talking of him, he api>caicd. 

Lupus non curat numeriim (ovtim)—The wolf is 
not scared hy the number of the sheep. Pr 
Lupus piliim mutat, non mentem—The w’olf 
clcingcs his ro.ii but not his disposiiibn. Pr. 
Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti; / Tem- 
pus abite tibi est—Thou hast .amused tin self 
enough, h.tst eaten and drunk enough ; tis time 
for thee to Jejiart. I/or. 
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Lust—hard by fate. Milton. 

Lust is a sharp spur to vice, which always 
putteth the affections into a false gallop. 
St. Ambrose. 

Lust is an enemy to the purse, a canker to 
the mind, a corrosive to the conscience, a 
weakness of the wit, a besotter of the senses, 
and a mortal bane to all the body. Fltny. 

Lust is, of all the frailties of our nature, / 
What most we ought to fear, the head¬ 
strong beast , Rushes along, impatient of 
the course , / Nor hears the rider s call, nor 
fears the rein. Rowt 

6 Lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better 
or worse / Than the heart of the citizen 
hissing in war on his own hearthstone? 
Tennyson 

Lust und Liebe sind die Fittiche / Zu grossen 
Thaten Ambition .'uid love aie the wings to 
gieai deeds Goethe 

Lust yielded to is a pleasant madness, but 
it is a desperate madness when opposed 

PP Hall, 

Lusus naturae— A freak of nature. 

Luther’s shoes don't fit every country parson. 
Ger Pr. 

10 Luther’s words are half battles. Jean Paul 

Luxuriae desuntmulta, avaritiae omnia- Luxury 
IS in w.'int of iiuiny things , avarice, of eveiything 
Puh Syr 

Luxuriant animi rebus plerumque secundis , / 
Nec facile est aequa coinmoda mente pati— 
The feelings geiieially run not in piospeiity, 
and to bear good fouune with evenness of mind 
is no easj task Oz'ui 

Luxury is a nice master, hard to be pleased. 

litrG MaiAenzte 

Luxury is an enticing pleasure, a bastard 
mirth, which hath honey in her mouth, gall 
in her heart, and a sting m her tail. I ’tcto> 
Hugo 

16 Luxury possibly may contribute to give bread 
to the poor , but if there were no luxuiy, 
there would be no poor. // Home. 

Lydius lapis— A Lydnan or test stone 

Lying and steahng hve next door to each 
other. Pr. 

Lyin^ is a breach of promise, for whoever 
seriously addresses his discourse to another 
tacitly promises to speak the truth, because 
he knows the truth is expected Paley 

Lying is a di^raceful vice, “affording testa- 
mony,” as Plutarch says, “that one first 
despises God and then fears men.” Mon¬ 
taigne 

80 Lying is the strongest acknowledgment of 
the force of truth. Hazhtt. 

Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord. 
Bible 

Lying may be pernicious in its general ten¬ 
dency, and therefore criminal, thoup^h it pro¬ 
duce no particular or visible mischief to any 
one. Paiey. 

Lying pays no tax. Pr. 

Lying rides on debt’s back. Pr 

86 Lynx envers nos pareils, et taupes envers 
nous—Lynx-eyed to our neighbours, and mole- 
eyed to ourselves. La boniatne. 

Lyrical poetry is much the same in every age, 
as the songs of the nightingales in every ' 
spring-time. Heme. 


M. 

Ma vie est un combat—My life is a battle. 
Voltaire. 

Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent 
sleep, / Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d 
sleeve of care, / The death of each day’s 
hfe, sore labour’s bath. / Balm of hurt minds, 
great Nature’s secona course, / Chief nour- 
isher in life’s feast .Macb , ii 2 

Mach’ dich nicht zu hoch, die Thur ist niedrig 
—Don’t carry your head too high , the door is 
low. Get Pt 

Mach’ es Wenigen recht Vielen gefallen ist 30 
schhmm -He coniciit to please a few , to please 
many is b.T.d Sthiller 

Machines cannot mcrease the possibilities of 
life, only the possibihties of idleness. A’ us- 
kin. 

Macht, was ihr wollt; nur lasst mich unge- 
schoren— Produce what yc like, only leave me 
unmolested {lit unshorn) Got the 

Machtig in Werke, nicht in Worte—Mighty in 
deeds, not in words. Ger. Pr 

Macies et nova febrium / Terris incubuit co- 
hors— A w.istitig disease and an unheard-of 
battalion of fevers have swooped dowm on the 
earth. Hor. 

Macte nova virtute, puer, sic itur ad astra— 35 
(Jo on m new deeds of valour, my son I That is 
the way to the stars I iii^. 

Macte virtute— Persevere in virtue, go on and 
prosper. 

Macte virtute diligentiaque esto—Persevere in 
virtue and diligence. Lt7>y. 

Maculae quas lucuria fudit—The blemishes, or 
errors, wdiich carelessness has prodiit ed. Hor 

Mad bulls cannot be tied up with a pack¬ 
thread. Pr. 

Mad dogs cannot live long. Pr. 40 

Mad people think others mad. Pr. 

Madame fut douce envers la mort, comme elle 
I’etait envers tout le monde—^he w.is gentle 
towards death, as she was towards every one 
Possuet. 

Madness in great one^must not unwatch’d 
go. Ham , 111. I. 

Madness is consistent, which is more than can 
be said for poor reason. Our passions and 
principles are steady in frenzy, nut begin to 
shift and waver as we return to reason. 
Sterne. 

Madness is the last stage of human debase -^6 
ment It is the abdication of humanity. 
Better to die a thousand times 1 Papoleon. 

Madruga y veras, trabaja y habras -Rise be¬ 
times, and you will see ; labour diligently, and 
you will have Sp Pr. 

Magalia quondam-Formerly humble huts stood 
here. / 'irg. 

Magasins de nouveaut^s — Linen-draper’s, or 
fancy goods’, shop Pr. 

Magis gaudet auam qui senectam exult—He 
rejoices more than an old man who has put off 
old age, i.r., has become young again. Pr 

Magis magni cleric! non sunt magis sapientes 63 
—The greatest scholars are not ihe wisest men. 
Pr. 
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Magister alius casus — Misfortune is a second 
master. Pliny the elder. 

Magister artis ingeniique largitor / Venter— 
The belly (i.e., huriger or necessity)is the teacher 
of arts and the bcsiowcr of genius. J'‘ers. 

Magtster dixit— The master has said so 

Magistratum legem esse loquentem, legem 
autem mutum magistratum —A judge is a 
speaking law, law a silent judge ( ic 
6 Magistratus indicat virum— Office shows the 
man HI 

Magna Charta —The Great Charter (obtained 
from K-ing John in 1215). 

Magna civitas, magna solitudo—A great city is 
a great desert (wt an i L. Pt. 

Magna comitante caterva — A great crowd , 
accompanying / 

Magna est admiratio copiose sapienterque ' 
dicentis —Great is 0111 adiniration of the orator ' 
who spc.iks with Hucik j and distrction. L tc 
10 Magna est ventas et praevalebit — Truth is, 
mighty, and will in the end prevail j 

Magna est vis consuetudinis . h%c ferre , 
laborem, coiitemiiere vulnus et dolorem 
docet— Gr« it is the pow« r of h ibit teaching 
us as It d<iLs to bear fatigue and to despise | 
wounds and pain. L tc. | 

Magna fuit quondam capitis reverentia cam, / | 
Inque suo pretio ruga senilis erat — Gre u was 
the respect paid of old to the hoary he.ad, and I 
great the honour to the wiinklts of age. f >x'td. 

Magna servitus est magna fortuna—A great 
foriuiie IS a gicat slavery. Sen 


Magna vis est, magnum noraeu, unum et idem 
sentientis seiiatus Gieat is tlie power, great 



ISMagnae felicitates multum caligmis mentibu i 
humanis objiciunt - Great and sudden i>ro ; 
perity has a deadening {hi densely darkenin j 
effect on the human mind Sen 
Magna; fortunse comes adest adulatio—Aduia* 
lion IS ever the .ittetidaiil on great wealth 
Magnammiter crucem sustine—Bear up bravely 
under the cross. A/. 

Magnanimity is the good sense of pride, and 
the noblest way of acquiring applause. /.« 

Roche. 

Magnanimity owes to prudence no account 
of its motives. / 'auvenar^ tit i 
80 Magnas inter opes inops— Poor in the midst 
of great we.iUli J/or. 1 

Magni animi est injurias despicere—It Is the 
mark of a great mind to desjiisc injuries. 

Ma^ni animi est magna contemnere, ac medio* 
cna malle quam nimta— It is a sign of a great 
mind to despise greatness, and to prefer things 
in measure to things in excess. .S>«. 

Magni est ingenii revocare mentem a sensibus, 
et cogitationem a consuetudine abducere 
It argues a mind of great n.ative fone to he able 
to emancipate itself from the thraldom of the 
senses, and to wean its thoughts from old habits. 
Ctc 

Magni nominis umbra—The shadow of a great 
name. Luian. 

85 Magni refert quibuscum vixeris—It matters a 
great deal with whom you live. Pr 
MagniAcat—The song of the Virgin Mary (///. 
sbe magnifies) Luke 1 . 44-45 | 


Magnificence cannot be cheap, for what is 
cheap cannot be magnificent. Johnson. 

Magnis excidtt austs— He failed in bold at* 
tempts. Ovtd. 

Magno conatu magnas nugas—By great efforts 
to obtain great trifles. 7 er 

Magno cum periculo custoditur, quod multis30 
placet - That is guarded at great risk which is 
coveted by man>. I'uh. \yi , 

Magno de fiumine mallem / Quam ex hoc fon» 
ticulo tantundem sumere—1 had rather take 
my glass of water from a great river like this 
than from this little fountain llor ^ in >eproo/ 

!•/ those xvho lay by lar^e states and nerer use 
them 

Magnorum baud unquam mdignus avorum— 
Never unworthy of his illustrious ancestors. 

/ irc 

Magnum est argumentum m utroque fuisse 
moderatum- It speaks volumes for man that, 
wlicn placed in quite different situations, he dis¬ 
plays in each the same sjnrit of moderation. 

Magnum hoc ego duco , Quod placui tibi qui 
turpi secernis honestum- I account it a great 
honoui that I have ple.ised a man like you, who 
know so well to disciirninate between the base 
and th* honourable Hot 

Magnum hoc vitium vino est, Pedes captatSS 
pnmum, luctator dolosus est- This is the 
grc.it fault of w'lne , it first trips up the feet. tt 
IS a funning wrestler Plant 

Magnum pa aperies opprobrium jubet / Qutdvis 
aut facere aut pati —Povertv, that deep dis¬ 
grace, bids us do or suffer anytliing Hor. 

Magpium vectigal est parsunonia—Thrift w a 
great lev enuc. Lie. 

Magnus ab integro sxclorum nascitur ordo— 
Ihe great cy’cle of the ages begins its round 
anew. / ’iry^ 

Magnus Alexander corpore parvus erat—The 
gicat Alexandei was sm.ill in stature Pr. 

Magnus animus remissius loquitur et securius 40 
— 1 he talk of a gre-at soul is at once more care¬ 
less and eonfidciit than that ot other men. Sen. 

Magnus Apollo- .A great oracle 

Magnus sine viribus ignis / Incassum fiirit 
—A jjre.'it fire, unles;, you feed it, spends its rage 
III vain. 1 ir^. 

Mai agui^osa, fiiha preguicosa—.A busy mother 
makes slothful daughters Pott Pr. 

Maidens’ bairns and bachelors’ wives are aye 
weel bred. Sc. Pr 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught with. 45 
glare, / And Mammon wins his way where 
seraphs might despair. By ton 
I Maidens should be mild and meek, / Swift to 
I hear, and slow to speak. Pt 

Maids are May when they are maids, but the 
sky changes when they are wives. As }\u 
Like It^ IV 1 

Maids should be seen and not heard. Pr 

Maids want nothing but husbands, and when 
they have them they want everything. 
Somerset Pr 

Maids well summered, and warm kept, are like 60 
flies at Bartholomew-tide—blind, though they 
have their eyes. I fen /' , v. 2 . 

Maintien le droit—Maintain the right, ^f. 

Mair by luck than gude guiding (management) 

Sc. Pr 
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Mais au moindre revers funeste / Le masque 
tonibe, 1 hoinme reste / Et le heros s'evanouit 
— Ilul at the least s.nl reverse the mask drops ofT, 
the man remains, and the hero vanishes. J. B. 
Rous Stall 

Mais de quol sont compos^es les affaires du 
monde ? Du bien d'autrui— I^y of w hat is tlie 
business of the world made up? Of the wealth 
of other people. Beioalde I erznlle, 

Matson d arret—A jail, a prison. Fr. 

Maison de force—A house of correction. Fr 
6 Maitre Jacques—A handy fellow who is ready to 
undertake all 1 inds of wiirk. /». 

Major e longiiiquo revereutia—Respect is cater 
at a distaiu <£.. I at. 

Maj'or famm sitis est quam / Virtutis; quis 
eiiim virtutem amplectitur ipsain, / Praenua 
SI tollas ?- 1 he thirst tor time is pienter than 
that for virtue , for, if you take away its rewaid, 
who would emhiaec virtue’ J urn 
Major hereditas venit unictitque nostrum a 
jure et legibus, quam a parentibus— V mon 
valuable inheritance falls to t ai h ol u- in oin 
civil and le^al rij;lit-« than comes to us liom out 
fathers ( tc 

Major private visits, dum privates fuit, et om¬ 
nium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset 
—He was regarded as pieaiei ih in a private in¬ 
dividual so long as he rem uned om, and, hy the 
consent of all, would have be< ii deemed woith) to 
rule had he never ruled. > at , ii/ tht Lntpiror 
Galba. 

10 Major rerum mihi na.scitur ordo—A greater 
succession of events pre-.ents itself to my muse 
Vtrg 

Major sum quam cm possit Fortnna nocere / 
Multaque ut enpiat, multo imlu pluta re- 
hnquet. / Exeesseie metum inea jam bona — 

I am above hemg mjuied hy fortune , though she 
snatch away miiih, moie wi 1 r« inaiti lo im 'Ihe 
blessings I now enjoy tiaiiscend fear. Ov. 
Majore tumultu ' Planguntur nummi quam 
funera, nemo dolorem / Fingit in hoc casu / 

. . . Ploratur lacnmis amissa pecunia veris 
—Money is bewailed with a loeater tumult than 
death No oiu feigns grief in this case , . . 
The loss of money is dsploied with true tears 
Juv. 

Majoresque cadunt altis de monttbus umbrae— 
And the shadows lengthen as they fall from the 
lofty'mountains I if.;. 

Majon cedo—I retire bt fore my' superior 
16 Majority is applied to number, and superiority 
to power. Johnson 

Majus et minus non variant speciem—Gre-ater 
and less don t t hange the nature of a thing. 

Make a crutch of your cross. Pr. 

Make a virtue of necessity. Burton. 

Make all sure, and keep all pure. Fr. 

20 Make clean thy conscience ; hide thee there 
Quarli r. 

Make clean work, and leave no tags. Allow 
no delays when you are at a thing; do it and 
be done with it. Prof. Blaokte. 

Make doors fast upon a woman’s wit, and it 
will out at the casement *, .shut that, and 
twill out at the keyhole. As Yon Like If, 

IV 1. 


Make haste slowly. Pr. 85 

Make hay while the sun shines. Pr, 

Make it an invariable and obligatory law to 
yourself never to mention your own mental 
diseases When ^ou talk of them, it is plain 
that you want either praise or pity, for 
praise there is no i ooui, and pity will do you 
no good. Johnson. 

Make knowledge circle with the winds; / But 
let her herald, Reveience, fly / Belore her 
to whatever sky / Bear seed of men and 
growth of minds. '1 ennysou 
Make no enemies; he is insignificant indeed 
that can du thee no harm, c oiton. 

Make not a bosom friend of a melancholy sad 30 
soul. . . . He gues always heavy-loadeo, and 
thou must bear half. Ju m on 
Make not another's shoes by your own foot. Py 
I Make not thy friend too cheap to thee, nor 
thyself to thy friend. Pr. 

] Make not thy sport abuses ; for the fly, / 

I That feeds on dung, is coloured thereby. 

I ittorse J.ifhi ti. 

I Make not thy tail broader than thy wings. Pr. 
j Make not two sorrows of one Pr 35 

I Make short the miles with talk and smiles. Pr. 
Make temperance thy companion, so shall 
health sit on thy brow, Jhntsie}. 

Make the most and the best of your lot, and 
compare yourself not with the few that ai e 
above you, but with the multitudes which 
are below you Johnson 
Make the most of tune, it flies away so fast; 
yet method will teach you to win time. 
i.o, th<. 

Make the night night, and the day day, and 10 
you will have a pleasant time of it. Poit 1 1 . 
Make the plaster as large as the sore J'r 
Make thee my knight ? my knights are sworn 
to vows / Of utter haraihood, utter gentle¬ 
ness, / And, loving, utter faithfulness in 
love, / And uttermost obedience to the king. 

7 1 nny \on. 

Make thick my blood, / Stop up the access 
and passage to remorse, / Tnat no com- 
punetjous visitmgs of Nature / Shake my 
fell purpose Macb.^ i 5. 

Make thy claim of wagey for this world, and 
all worlds, at zero—at nothing, thus, and 
thus only, hast thou the world at thy feet. 

C aflylf 

Make your educational laws strict, and your 46 
criminal ones may be gentle , but leave youth 
its liberty, and you will have to dig dungeons 
forage. Ru\kin. 

Make your hay as best you may. Pr. 

Make your mark, but mind what your mark 
is. Pr. 

Make yourself an ass, and you’ll have every 
man’s sack on your shoulders. Dan. Pr. 

Make yourself an honest man, and then you 
may be sure that there is one rascal less 111 
the world, f arlyle. 

Make yourself necessary to the world, and 60 
mankind will give you bread. / tm rwn. 

Make yourselves necessary to somebody. 
Lmeison 


Make every bargain clear and plain, / That Mai a propos—HI timed ; unseasonable Fr. 

none may afterwards complain Pr. Mala causa silenda est— Tis licst to be silent 

Make good cheese, if you make little. Pr, in a bad cause. Ovid 
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Mala fides—Bad faith. 

Mala gallma, inalutu ovum—Bad hen, bad egg 

yv 

Mala grammatica non vitiat chartam —Bad 
grammar di)es not viii.ite a deed. 

Mala mail nialo mala contulit omnia mundo- 
I'ht jawbone of tbe evil one by means of an 
.ipple iiuniglit all evils into tbe woild. 

6 Mala mens, malus animus — Bad mind, bad 
heart lit 

Mala nierx h®c, et callida est—.She’s a bad 
bargain and a crafty one I'laut. 

Mala ultro adsunt—Misfortunes come unsought. 

I'r 

Maladie du pays- Home-si< kness. Fr, 

Male cuncta rnimstrat / Impetus— Violence (of 
p.'issKjn) ( oiuliK ts evcrv thing b.idly. Stat 

10 Male imperando .summum imperium amittitur 
— By misgo\eminent the supieiue rule is lost 
Fvh Sjo 

Male part a male dilabiintur—Things ill gotten 
gold It, 

Male paitiim male dispet it— Property ill got 
IS ill sj>cnt , lightly conic, lightly go IWiut 

Male seciim agit aeger, mediciim fpii li.iiredem 
tacit -A '■ 1 ' I in in ai ts foolishly f<rr himscll who 
in.dves hi-. liortoi his heir 

Male veriim examiiiat oninis ' Corruptiis judex 

- l! idly IS the truth wciglnd by a coi nipt jtulgi 
llo> 

16 Male vivunt qui se semper victuros putaiit— 
1 In \ h\t ill wbo tliink they will live for cscr. 
Fuh S.w 

Malehraticlie saw all things in God, and M 
Nerker .saw all tilings in Necker. Mnatmu 

Mt'iledicus a inalefico non distat nisi occasione 

- \n evil sp< .ikn liiliirs from an evil tlucr in 
notbtng but want of oiiportumtN. (^utmt 

Malesuada fames —liiug<r that tempts to cmI. 

\ 

Malhenrcux celni qn! est en avance de son 
siecle I iih.i]i|)N ts liie man who is m advance 
of In. time It I'r 

20 Mall prmcipn malus hms— Bad beginnings hn\e 
b.id endings (/r/ a b.id end of .i b.ul beginning) 

lit 

Malice is a passion so impetuous and preci¬ 
pitate, that It often involves the agent and 
the patient tr. irf-ntm ni <’/ t'.e 1 otif^uc 

Malice sucks up the greatest part of our own 
venom, and poisons herself Mont a t^nc. 

Maliin indisertam prndeiitiam, quam stultitiam 
loqiiacem - I prefer sense* that isl.uilty mexpies- 
sioii to lo(]u.i( icnis folK ( tc 

M.dim mquietam libertatein quam qnietum 
servitium—I would prefer tuibulent hlieity’ to 
quiet slavery. 

25 Malts avibus- With a bad omen {itt with bad 

buds) ( ic. 

Malo benefacere tantumdem cst periculum f 
Quantum bono malefacere—To do goo«l to the 
b.ul is a (l.iiiger just as great as to do lud to the 
good. J'/aul 

Malo cum Platone errare, quam cum alils recte 
sentire—I Imd r.itbcr be wrong with Plato than 
think light with othe-rs. 0 < 

Malo mthi male quam molliter esse—I prefer 
being ill to being idle. S/*«. 

Malo mori quam foedari 1 had rather die than 
be disgraced. Af. 


Malo nodo malus quaerendus cuneus—For a 20 

haid knot a h ird tool must be sought. /V. 

Malonini facinorum mnustri quasi expro* 
brantes aspicmntur — Ai.comphces in evil 
ai turns aie always regarded as rejiroaclimg the 
deed I iiL 

Malum consilium consultori pessimum—Bad 
advice is must pernicious to the adviser. Fer. 
Juiucus. 

Malum est consilium quod mutari non potest— 

I hat IS had toiiii.*! which cannot be changed. 

I'ul- .S>. 

Malum in se—A thing evil in itself. 

Malum nascens facile oppnmitnr , inveteratum 35 
fit robustius —An evil hahit is ca.ily subtlui-d in 
tin hegiiiiiing, hut when it becomes inveterate it 
g.uris ..tn rigth ( n. 

Malum prohibitum- \ crime bec.ause forbidden 
by law', such as smuggling. L. 

Malum vas non frangitur— A worthless vessel is 
s« Itloiii hiokcn I'r 

Malus bonum iibi se simulat, tunc est pessimus 
- V had m.in, when he pn'eucK to be a good 
one, IS worst of all /’«/■ Sjo 

Malus est enun cuslos diuturnitatis metus, 
contraque benevoleiitia fidelis vel ad per- 
petmtatem- I ear is a bad preserver of lb.it 
vvlucii IS intended to last , vvheteas mildness 
and gocxl-will ensute fidthiy for ever C u 

Malus usus est abolendus— An evil custom should 40 
lie aliolished L 

Mammon has enriched his thousands, and has 
damned his ten thousands Sf'/r./i. 

Mammon, the least erected spiut that fell / 
From heaven. Milton. 

Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair Mr on. 

Man alone is born crying, lives complaining, 
and dies disappointed. S/r li 'htn/^ie 

Man always worships something. always he 45 
sees the infinite shadowed forth in some¬ 
thing finite . and indeed can and must so 
see it in any finite thing, once tempt him 
well to fix Ills eyes thereon L ati\ le 

Man am I grown, a man’s work must I do / 
Follow the deer? follow the Christ, the 
King, / Live pure, speak true, right wrong, 
follow the King - / Else wherefore born? 

/ r tinys, n, 

Min and man only can do the impossible; /. . . 
Hetothe moment endurance can lend Goethr. 

Man becomes greater in proportion as he 
learns to know himself and his faculty Let 
him once become conscious of what he is, and 
he will soon also learn to be what he should. 

Sc 111 htn 

Man becomes man only by the intelligence, 
but he IS man only by the heart mtel 

Man. behind his everlasting blind, which he 50 
only colours differently, and makes no 
thinner, carries his pride with him from 
one step to another, and on the higher 
step blames only the pride of the lower. 
Jean Paul 

Man can dispense with much but not with 
men. AMr- e 

Man can elect the universal man, / And live in 
hfe that ends not with his breath. R. W. 

Di ton. 

Man can Invent nothing nobler than humanity. 
Rusktn. 
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Man can only learn to rise from the considera¬ 
tion of that which he cannot surmount. 
Jean Paul. 

Man cannot be a naturalist, until he satisfies 
all the demands of the spirit, k merson 
Man cannot choose his duties. George hhot. 
Man cannot hve without his formulas. Dt. 

Walter ^ mi th. 

5 Man carries under his hat a private theatre, 
wherein a greater drama is acted than ever 
on the mimic stage, beginning and ending in 
eternity t lyle 

Man consists in truth. If he exposes truth, he 
exposes himself If he betrays truth, he be¬ 
trays himself We speak not here of lies, 
but of acting against conviction. k.o7tai;s 
Man could direct his ways by plain reason, 
and support his life by tasteless food , but 
God has given us wit, and flavour, and 
bn^*'tress, and laughter, and perfumes, to 
enliven the day of man's pilgrimage, and 
to charm his pained steps over the burning 
marl Syancy '^m tk. 

Man creeps into childhood, bounds into youth, 
sobers into manhood, and softens into age. 

// (t’IcS. 

Man darf nur sterben, um gelobt zu werden— 
One has hut to die to be praised. (,ef. Pt 
10 Man delights not me ; no, nor woman neither. 
Ham , 11 2 

Man disputirt mehr uber die Srhaale, als uber 
den Kern— People dispute nioie about the shell 
than the keuul Get. Pi. 

Man does not willingly submit himself to re¬ 
verence , or rather, he never so submits 
himself, it is a higher sense which must 
be communicated to his nature, which only 
in some peculiarly favoured individuals un¬ 
folds itself spontaneously, who on this ac¬ 
count too have of old been looked upon as 
saints and gods Coi the 
Man does not wish to be told the truth. 
Pai,cal. 

Man doth what he can, and God what He 
will. Pr. 

15 Man dreams of fame while woman wakes to 
love, lennyson 

Man ever tends to reckon his own insight as 
final, and goes upon it as such. Carlyle. 

Man everywhere is the bom enemy of lies. 

Carlylt. 

Man findet tausend Gelehrte, bis man auf 
einen weisen Mann stosst — We may conic 
upon a thousand men of learning belorc we 
stumble upon a single wise man, Klinger. 

Man for the field and woman for the hearth; / 
Man for the sword and for the needle she: / 
Man with the head and woman with the 
heart ‘ / Man to command and woman to 
obey ; / All else confusion. Tennyson 
20 Man, forget not death, for death certainly for¬ 
gets not thee. 'Purhtsh Pr 
Man gives up all pretension to the infinite 
while he feels here that neither with thought 
nor without it is he equal to the finite. 
Goe he. 

Man had not a hammer to begin, not a svl- 
labled articulation; they had it all to make 
—and they have made it. Carlyle. 

Man has a brief flowering season and a long 
fading. Uhlami. 


Man has a silent and solitary literature 
written by his heart upon the tables of 
stone in Nature; and next to God's finger, 
a man’s heart writes the most memorable 
things. Waul Peecher. 

Man has a soul as certainly as he has a body; 25 
nay, much more certainly; properly it is 
the course of his unseen spiritual life, which 
informs and rules his external visible life, 
rather than receives mle from it, in which 
spiritual life the true secret of his history 
lies Cat lyle 

Man has always humour enough to make 
merry with what he cannot help. Goethe 
Man has ever been a striving, struggling, and, 
in spite of wide-spread calumnies to the 
contiary, a veracious creature t anyle. 

Man has in his own soul an Eternal, can read 
something of the Eternal there, if he will 
look. Catlvle. 

Man has not a greater enemy than himself. 
Petr at ih. 

Man has quite a peculiar pleasure in making 30 
proselytes , in causing others to enjoy what 
he enjoys, in finding nis own likeness repre¬ 
sented and reflected back to him. Ooethe. 

Man has seldom an offer of kindness to make 
to a woman but she has a presentiment of it 
some moments before .Steme. 

Man has two and a half minutes nere below 
—one to smile, one to sigli, and half a one 
to love, for in the midst of this minute he 
dies. Jian Paul. 

Man, if he compare himself with all he can 
see, IS at the zenith of his power , but if he 
compare himself with all he can conceive, he 
IS at the nadir of his weakness. Colton. 

Man IS a born owl. C at lyle 
Man IS a bundle of habits. Pr 85 

Man IS a darkened being:, he knows not 
whence he comes, nor whither he goes; he 
knows little of the world and least of him¬ 
self. Goethe 

Man is a fallen god, who remembers heaven, 
his former dwelling-place. Lamattme 
Man is a forked radish with head fantastically 
carved, li.vift 

Man is a forked straddling animal with bandy 
legs. Sivift. . 

Man IS a military animal, / Glories in gnn-40 
powder and loves parade. P. J. Hatley. 

Man IS a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and 
pompous in the grave. .Sir T, Browne 
Man is a poetical ammal, and delights in 
fiction. Hazlitt 

Man is a spirit, and bound by invisible bonds 
to all men. L arlyle 

Man is a stream whose source is hidden. 

Emerson. 

Man IS a substance clad in shadows. John it 
Sterling 

Man IS a sun; his senses are the planets. 

B avails. 

Man is a tool-using animal;. .. without tools 
he is nothing, with tools he is all. Carlyle. 

Man is actu^ly here, not to ask questions 
but to do work ; in this time, as in ul times, 
it must be the heaviest evil for him if his 
faculty of action lie dormant, and only that 
of sceptical inquiry exert itself. Carlyle. 

Man is an animal that cooks his victuals. 
Buike. 
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Man is an animal that makes bargains; no 
other animal does this. Adam Smith. 

Man is an imitative creature, and whoever is 
foremost leads the herd. SchtUer. 

Man is, and always was, a blockhead and 
dullard, much readiei to feel and digest 
than to think and consider. Catlyle 

Man IS, bevond dispute, the most excellent of 
created Beings, and the vilest animal is a 
dog , but the sages agree that a grateful dog 
is better than an ungrateful man. Saadi 

6 Man is bom not to solve the problems of the 
universe, but to find out where the problem 
begins, and then to restrain himself within , 
the limits of the comprehensible, (nn the ^ 

Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward /V/M. 

Man is but a little thing m the midst of the 
objects uf nature, yet, by the moral quality , 
radiating from his countenance, he may , 
abolish all considerations of magnitude, anti, ' 
in his manners, equal the majesty of the 
world L merson 

Man IS but a reed, the weakest thing m 
nature, but he is a reed that thinks. Pascal 

Man IS created free, is free, even if he were 
born in chains. .S< htlier 

10 Man is created to fight, he is perhaps best of 
all definable as a bora soldiei , his life “ a 
battle and a march " under the right generals 

Carlyle 

Man IS emphatically a prosel 3 rtising creature. 
Carlyle. 

Man is ever the most interesting objVct to 
man, and perhaps should be the oiily one 
to interest him. Goethe 

Man is explicable by nothmg less than all his 
history. Emerson. 

Man is fire and woman tow; the devil comes 
and sets them in a blaze. P>. 

16 Man is first a spirit, bound by invisible bonds 
to all men ; and secondly, he wears clothes, 
which are the visible emblems of that fact. 
Carlyle, the two mam ideas emphasised in 
** Sartor." 

Man IS for ever the born thrall of certain men, 
born ma.ster of certain other men, born 
equal of certain others, let him acknowledge 
the fact or not. iailyle. 

Man IS for ever the brother of man. Carlyle. 

Man is free as the bird is in its cage: he can 
move about witliin certain limits. Lavatet. 

Man is God’s image; but a poor man is / 
Christ's stamp to boot both images regard, 
God reckons for him, counts the favour His. 
George Herbert, 

SO Man is greater than a world, than systems of 
worlds; there is more mystery in the union 
of soul with the physical than in the creation 
of a universe. //. Giles. 

Man is his own star, and the soul that can / 
Render an honest and a perfect man, / Com¬ 
mands all light, all influence, all fate ;/ No¬ 
thing to him falls early or too late. Beau- 
mont and B'letcher. 

Man is intended for a limited condition; 
objects that are simple, near, determinate, 
he comprehends, and he becomes accustomed 
to employ such means as are at hand; but on 
entering a wider field he now knows neither 
what he would nor what he should. Goethe. 


Man is like the worker at Gobelins, who 
weaves on the wrong side a tapestry of 
which he does not see the design. Renan. 

Man is made great or little by his own wilL 

Schiller 

Man IS man by virtue of willing, not by virtue 86 
of knowing and understanding; and as he 
is, so he sees. Amc>sim. 

Man is man everywhere Carlyle. 

Man is man only as he makes life and nature 
happier to us. Emerson 
Man is more often injured than helped by the 
means he uses. I meison 
Man IS more than constitutions. Whittier. 

Man IS neither an angel nor a brute, and it is 30 
his evil destiny if he aspires to be the former, 
to sink into the latter. Pa\cal. 

Man IS neither the vile nor the excellent being 
which he sometimes imagines himself to be. 
D'sraeli. 

Man IS not a piece of clay to be moulded, but 
a plant to be cultivated, i.arre 
Man IS not as God, / But then most godlike, 
being most a man. 7 ennyson. 

Man IS not born to be free, and for the noble 
there is no fairer fortune than to serve a 
pnnee whom he honours, i.oethe, 

Man is not God, but hath God s end to serve ,! 35 
A master to obey, a course to take. Some¬ 
what to cast off, somewhat to become. 
Broivntm^. 

Man IS not made to question, but adore. ) "oung. 
Man IS not the creature of circumstances; 
circumstances are the creatures of men 
We are free agents, and man is more power¬ 
ful than matter P.suh h 
Man IS nothing but contradiction , the less he 
knows it the more dupe he is • nnel 
Man IS of the earth, but his thoughts are with 
the stars. A pigmy standing on the outward 
crest of this small planet, his far-reaching 
spirit stretches outward to the infinite, and 
there alone finds rest. L arlyle 
Man IS often a wolf to man, a serpent to God, 40 
and a scorpion to himself. Spnrs:ton. 

Man IS one, and he hath one great heart. 
Bailey 

Man IS one world, and hath I Another to attend 
him. iieoti, e Ileiln ? i 

Man is only truly great when he acts from his 
passions, never irresistible but when he 
appeals to the imagination. Pioaeli. 

Man IS only what he becomes, but he becomes 
only what he is. A mtel. 

Man is physically as well as metaphysically a 46 
thing of shreds and patches, borrowed un¬ 
equally from good and bad ancestors, and a 
misfit from the start Emi i son. 

Man is placed in this world as a spectator; 
when he is tired with wondering at all the 
novelties about him, and not till then, does 
he desire to be made acquainted with the 
causes that create those wonders. Gold¬ 
smith. 

Man is properly an incarnated word, the 
word that he speaks is the man himself 
Carlyle. 

Man is, properly speaking, based upon Hope, 
he has no other possession but H<me, this 
world of his is emphatically the Place of 
Hope. Carlyle. 
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Man is quite sufficiently saddened by his own 
assions and destiny, and need not make 
iniself nioie so by the darkness of a bar¬ 
baric past. He needs enlig-htening: and 
cheering- influences, and should therefoie 
turn to those eras in art and literature 
during which remarkable men obtained per¬ 
fect culture. i>oet/ic 

Man is so inconsistent a creature that it is 
impossible to reason from his belief to his 
conduct, or from one pait of his behef to 

another. Ma<au,'ay 

Man is so pi one to occupy himself with what 
IS most common, the soul and the senses are 
so easily blunted to the iiiipi essiotis of the 
beautiful and perfect, that one ought by all 
means to preserve the capability of feeling 
it We ought every day at least to hear a 
little song, read a good poem, see ?n excel¬ 
lent painting, and, if possible, speak a lew 
reason.ible words. GiU t>u 

Man IS that noble endogenous plant which 
grows, like the palm, from withiu outward. 

EtUL/Ai’H 

5 Man is the arch-machine of which all these 
shifts drawn from himself are toy models 
He helps himself on each emergency by 
copying or duplicating: his own structure, 
just so far as the need is. Lnirt um. 

Man IS the circled oak, woman the ivy Aarott 
Ihll 

Man IS the dwarf of himself. Emerson. 

Man is the end towards which all the animal 
creation has tended. - {ga:,i,iz. 

Man is the favourite {Gun^tl'uG) of Nature, not 
in the sense that Nature has done every¬ 
thing for him, but that she has given him 
the power of doing everything for hiinseli. 
ZachuntK 

10 Man is the higher sense of our planet, the 
star which connects it with the upper world, 
the eye which it turns towards heaveu. 

Nova In. 

Mail is the jewel of God, who has created this 
matenai world to keep his treasure in. 1 ht o 
Packet. 

Man IS the maker of expedients, but not of 
laws. In his solicitude as to his approaching 
lot, he has neither time nor desiie to raise 
his eyes to the heavens to watch and record 
their phenomena; no leisure to look upon 
himself and consider what and where he 
is. In the imperious demand for a present 
support, he dare not venture on speculative 
attempts at ameliorating his state; he is 
doomed to be a helpless, isolated, spell¬ 
bound savage, or, if not isolated, the com¬ 
panion of other savages as careworn as 
nimself. Draper. 

Man is the merriest species of the creation. 

Addison. 

Man IS the Messiah of Nature. Novalis. 

15Man is the meter of all things; the hand is 
the instrument of instruments, and the mind 
is the form of forms. A 7 1 st. 

Man is the Missionary of Order; he is the 
servant not of the clevil and chaos, but of 
God and the universe. Caflyle. 

Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, / 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky. 
Mrs Baibauld. 

Man is the slave of beneficence. Arab. Pr. 


Man is the sum-total of all the animals. 
Oien. 

Man IS the sun of the world, more than the SO 
real sun. The fire of his wonderful heart 
is the only lu^ht and heat worth gauge or 
measure. Where he is, are the tropics, 
where he is not, the ice-world. A'us/.’n. 

Man IS the weeping animal born to govern 
all the rest. 

Man is the whole encyclopedia of facts. The 
cieatiuii of a thousand forests is in one 
acorn, and Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, 
Britain, America, he enfolded already m 
the first man. / tney \on. 

Man is the will and woman is the sentiment. 

In this ship of hum iriity, Will is the rudder 
and Sentiment tlie s.id , when woman affects 
to steer, the rudder is only a masked sail, 
y w< 7 !>on. 

Man IS to man the sorest, surest ill. . . . / 
Earth tiembles ere her yawning jaws de¬ 
vour , / And smoke betrays the wule-coii- 
suniing fire, / Rum fiom man is most con¬ 
ceal’d when near, / And sends the dreadful 
tidings in the blow. J on 
Man IS too near all kinds of beasts—a fawning 25 
dog, a roaring lion, a thieving fox, a robbing 
wolf, a dissembling crocodile, a tieacherous 
decoy, a rapacious vultuie. C owtey. 

Man ist nur eigentlich lebendig, wenn man 
sich des Wohlwollens Anderer freut —A 
in vn IS only tiul> ali\c heu he enjoys llic good¬ 
will of otheis. Goethe 

Man, it’s surely a pity that thon should’st sit 
yonder, with notning but the eye of Omni¬ 
science to see thee, and thou with such gift 
to speak, /aw/i ( arlyle to ht^ ion^ iviiett he 
first dnioz>e7ed this i^ijt in him. 

Man kan geen loopend paard beslaan—One 
cannot shoe a runmiig-horse. Put Dr. 

Man kann den Menschen nicht verwehren, / 

Zu denken, was sie wollcii — I lu re is no 
liindeiiiig people from lliuikiug >\liat thoughts 
they like, .sennit'. 

Man kann ein klarer Denker ohne Geffil.\ 30 
aber kem starker, kuhner Deiiker ohne 
dasselbe sem—Without inline one iiia\ t.e 
a clear thinker, but not a.<f}uweifiil .iiid a be Id 
K tinker. 

Man kann in wahrer Freiheit leben / Und 
doch nicht ungebunden sem—One irri> etijoy 
true freedom, and yet be lu chains. Gvttht 
Man kann nicht stets das Fremde meiden, / 
Das Gute hegt tins oft so fern / Eiii 
echter deutscher M.ann mag keiiien Fran- 
zen leiden, / Doch ihic Weme tnnkt er gern 
—Wc cannot always a\ old \\ hat is foreign ; what 
is good often lies so far off A tiiie (lertnan 
erinnut abide the Trenrh, and yet he will dunk 
their wines w ith the most genuine relish. Goi the. 
Man kann nicht wider sein Geshick—There is 
no striving against one’s fate irchdler, 

Man knows nothing but what he has learned 
from experience H te/and 
Man kommt zu schaun, Man will am liebstenSS 
sehn—i'eofih* eome to look, tin ir greatest 
pleasure is to feast their eyes. Cot (he. 

Man lebt nur einmal in der Welt—Only once is 
It given us to live in the world. Goethe. 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, supported, lives; / 
The strength he gains is from the embrace 
he gives. I'ope. 
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Man little knows what calamities are beyond 
his patience to bear till he tries them, 

smith 

Man lives in Time, has his whole earthly 
being:, endeavour, and destiny shaped for 
him by Time , only in tlie transitory Time- 
symbol IS the ever-inotionless eternity we 
stand on made niaiufest ( utlyU 

Man lives where he arts. Reuan. 

Man, living:, feeling: man, is the easy sport of 
the overmastering: present. SihUtCt 
6 Man lobt den Kiinstler dann erst recht, wenn 
man uber seiii Werk seiii Lob ver^i^i*!— < 
first truly pi.U't an aitiu wlu^ii tin lu ill of liis 
work IS sue ii as to make, us ioigct biiiiself 
Les'i’ii’ 

Mail lost sich nicht allmahlich von dem Leben ! 
— It IS liy no gi iilu il ptoii s we d< tai b our¬ 
selves (loin ()' ise our iiolil of) life Hitu > 

Man loves befoie he sees, his heart is open 
befoi e his eyes , love mu t irradiate his 
world for him before he well knows he is in 
it, what it IS made of, and what to make of 
it tii 

Man loves little and often, woman much and 
rarely /o/i/a 

Man, made of tlie dust of the world, does not 
forget lus oriKin, .iiid all that is yet in¬ 
animate will one day speak and reason 
L me I son. 

LOMan mag Amphion sein iind Pels und Wald 
bewegen, Deswegeii kaiin man doch nicht 
Bauein widerlegen One m.i\ be a vt ry Ain- 
phion .uid lu .lilt lo Mint ti*ts and roils, 
and >ct be unable to redute peaiuits to leason 
i.iileti 

Man may doubt here and there, but mankind 
does not doubt 11 R //<i.ir r 

Man muss die Menschen uur mit dem Kramer- 
gewiclit, keinesweges mit der Goldwage 
wiegen - \\ c must weigh nun with mtithants 
scales, and by no mtaiis with the goldsmith’s 
iioethe 

Man muss handeln konnen, wie man will, um 
zu handeln, wie man soil—W c must ]>c alilt to 
act as wc would in oidtr to att .is wt should 
/achat ut 

Man muss keinem Menschen trauen, der bei 
semen Vet sichei ungen die Hand auf's Herz 
legt - W e sliould 11 list no man who in his puiits- 
1 ilions la>s his hand on his hi ait Luntmhtt 
15 Man muss mrht reicher scheinen wollen, als 
man ist Wt must not wish to appe.ii iicher 
thanwoaie Lesiiinj* 

Man muss seine Irrthumer theuer bezahlen, 
wenn man sie los wet den will, und dann hat 
man nocli von Gluck zii sagen—Men must 
pay dearly foi thm cnors, if ihe\ would be fite 
from them, and then they in.iy rcg.ird it a h.ippi- 
ness to do ,o i,oethe 

Man muss, will man ein Gluck ^eniessen, / 
Die Freiheit zu behaupten wissen- H we 
would enjoy wli.it foil line gives iis, wc imist 
know how to maintain our fieodoin i.e/Irti 

Man must hold fast by the belief that the in¬ 
comprehensible is comprehensible, otherwise 
he would not search, i.oethe 

Man must serve his time to every trade / 
Save censure, critics all are ready made 
R vron 

20 Man never comprehends how anthropomorphic 
he IS. (..oetoe 


Man, never so oftc'ii deceived, still watches for 
the arrival ot a brotlier who can hold him 
steady to a truth until he has made it his 
own httictson 

Man, on the dubious waves of erior tost. C aw- 
fer 

Man only can create music, for nothing is per¬ 
fect until, in some way, it touches or passes 
through man. 1 I Mun et 

Man only mars kind Nature’s plan, / And 
turn^ the fierce pm suit on man. 

Man oiin^ht always to have something which 25 
he prefers to life Siumc 

Man partly is and wholly hopes to be. Brown- 

it:^ 

Man perfected by society is the best of all 
anim.ils , he is the most tcii.ble of all when 
he lives without law and without justice. 

Man pioposes, God disposes /V. 

Man, proud man, / Dress’d in a little brief 
authority , , Most ignorant of what he’s most 
assurd, / His glassy essence, like an aii}j:ry 
ape, - Plays sm h fiintastic tricks before bign 
heaven, / As make the angels weep Meas 

/ot A/, r , 11 2 

Man reconciles himself to almost every event, 30 
however trying, if it haiipens in the ordinary 
course of nature. It is the extraoid.nary 
that he rebels against. // v liumoouit 

Man rettet gern aus truber Gegenwart ' Sich 
m das heitere Gebiet der Kunst, ' Und fur 
die Krankungen der Wirklichkeit < Sucht 
man sich Heihing m des Dichters Tranmen 
-We are fain to esc.ipe out of the di-ti.'uted 

} >n*st nt into the unlroublid ‘phcie of ait, and 
or the mistnes of nal htc wt seek hcolmg in 
the die.ims ot ilie poet i hlami 
Man schont die Alten, wie man die Kinder 
sellout—Wt bc.ii with old jieople as we do 
with children OiV'/t. 

Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. BJ> e 

Man should let alone other’s prejudices and 
examine lus own / oi kc 
Man should not be over-anxious for a subsist- 35 
ence, for it is provided by tlie Creator The 
infant no sooner dioppeth from the womb 
than the breasts of the mother begin to 
stream 1/ttof-aaesa. 

Man sieht sich, lernt sich kennen, / Liebt sich, 
muss sich treniien - W c greet c.uh ottier, leatn 
to know e.ich other, love each other, and then — 
we part 

Man soil die Stimmen wagen und mcht zah- 
len- Votes ouglil to be weighi-d, not counted. 

Si htile*. 

Man soil kein Buch nach dem Titelblatt beur- 
theilen— W’e should not ludge of a book from the 
title page <» r }'t 

Man soil nicht mehr Teufel rtifen, als man 
bannen kann—One should laise no inoie devils 
than one tan I ly. Cet Rt 

Man spends his life in reasoning on the past, 40 
complaining of the present, and trembling 
for the future Rt 7 >ato/ 

Man spncht selten von der Tugend, die man 
hat, aber desto ofter von der, die uns fehit 
I —W'e seldom boast {ttt speak) of the virtue 

I which we iiave, but eftener of that whidi we 

I have not. Lessmg;. 
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Man spricht vergebens viel, nur zu versagen, / 
Der and’re hort von allem nur das Nwn »— 
In vain we speak much only to refuse; the other, 
of all w’e say, hears only the “ No I ” Goethe 

Man spncht vom vielen Trinken stets, / Dock 
me vom vieleu Durste— They make much of our 
dunking, but never think of our thirst. SchtJ/e.' 

Man steigt den grunen Berg des Lebens 
hinauf, tim oben auf dem Eisberge zu ster- 
ben-Wc ascend the gieeti mountain of life in 
Older to die up there upon the glaciers (’) 

Man steigt nicht ungestraft vom Gottermahle / 
Herunter in den Kreis der Sterblichen— One. 
does not descend fioin a bancpict with the gods 
into a company of coininon luoitals without 
suffeiing for It Gn/t/'iinir, 

6 Man supposes that he directs his life and 
governs his actions, when his existence is 
irretrievably under the control of destiny. 
Goi the. 

Man, that is born of a woman, is of few days, 
and full of trouble HihU. 

Man, the aristocrat amongst the animals 
Heme 

Man, the little god of this world, is still ever 
of the same stamp, and is as whimsical as 
on the first day. /./< phnto m Gintne. 

Man the peasant is a being of more marked 
national character than man the educated 
and refined Rusk in. 

10 Man thee for the high endeavour, / Shun the 
crowd’s ifi noble ease ' / Fails the noble spirit 
never, / Wise to think and prompt to seize 
iioethe, 

Man thereby (I’y iii'' fantasy the organ of 
the godlike), though based to all seeming 
on the small visible, does nevertheless ex¬ 
tend down into the infinite deeps of the In¬ 
visible, of which Invisible, indeed, his life is 
properly the bodying forth. ( utlyle. 

Man thinks he has an estate of reputation, 
and IS glad to see one that will bring any of 
It home to him; it is no matter how dirty 
a bag it is conveyed to him in, or by how 
clownish a messenger, so the money is 
good. StitU. 

Man I / Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and 
a tear. Ryron, 

Man, though, as Swift has it, “a forked strad¬ 
dling animal with bandy legs,” yet is also a { 
spirit, and unutterable mystery of mysteries 
C arlyle. 

16 Man unconnected is at home everywhere, 
unless he may be said to be at home no¬ 
where. Johnson. 

Man verandert sich oft und bessert sich selten 
—People chalice often enough, but seldom for 
the better. Ger. Vr. 

Man wants but little here below, / Nor wants 
that little long. Goldsmith. 

Man was created to work—not to speculate, 
or feel, or dream. Carlyle 

Man were better relate himself to a statue or 

E icture than to suffer his thoughts to pass 
I smother. Rat on. 

80 Man, while he loves, is never quite depraved. 

Lamb. 

Man, who lives to die, dies to live well, / So if 
he guide his ways by blamelessness / And 
earnest will to hinder not, but help, / All 
things both great and small which suffer 
Ufe. Sir Ldvnu A rtiold. ( 


Man wird nie betrogen; man betriigt sich 
selbst—Wc are never deceived ; we deceive our¬ 
selves. Goethe. 

Man without patience is the lamp without 
oil, and pride in a rage is a bad counsellor. 

A. de Musset. 

Man without self-restraint is like a barrel with¬ 
out hoops, and tumbles to pieces, d’ard 
Be echer 

Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, /86 
In all things ruled—mind, body, and estate . / 

In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply / To 
them we know not, and we know not why. 

L ral'be. 

Man’s activity is all too fain to relax, he 
soon gets fond of unconditional repose. 
Got the. 

Man’s best candle is his understanding. /V. 

Man's body and his mind are exactly like a 
jerkin and a jerkin’s lining—rumple the one, 
you rumple the other. .S it rue 

Man’s conviction should be strong, and so 
well timed that worldly advantages may 
seem to have no share in it. Addison. 

Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. /V. 30 

Mail’s first care should be to avoid the re¬ 
proaches of his own heart; las next, to 
escape the censures of the world. Add.son. 

Man’s grand fault is, and remains, that he has 
so many small ones. Jean Paul. 

Man's grief is but his grandeur in disguise, 
and discontent is immortality. I oun^ 

Man’s gullability is not his worst blessing. 

L arlyle. 

Man’s heart eats all things, and is hungry 36 
still. J ounf^. 

Man’s highest merit always is as much as 
possible to rule external circumstances, and 
as httle as possible to let himself be ruled by 
them. Goethe. 

Man’s history is little else than a narrative of 
designs that have failed and hopes that 
have been disappointed. Johnum. 

Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn. Burns, 

Man’s liberty ends, ancUt ought to end, when 
that liberty becomes the curse of his neigh¬ 
bours. Rarrar. 

Man’s life and nature is as it was, and as it 40 
will ever be. C artyle. 

Man’s hfe is a progress, and not a station. 

R me* son, 

Man’s life is an appendix to his heart, 

' outh. 

Man’s life is filed by his foe. /V. 

Man’s Ufe is never anything but an ever- 
vanishing present .Schopenhauer. 

Man’s life is not an affair of mere instinct, but 46 
of steady self-control. Goethe. 

Man’s Ufe never was a sport to him; it was a 
stern reality—altogether a serious matter to 
be abve. L ariyle. 

Man’s life now, as of old, is the genuine work 
of God; wherever there is a man, a God 
also is revealed, and all that is godlike; a 
whole epitome of the Infinite, with its mean¬ 
ings, lies enfolded in the Ufe of every man. 

( arlyle. 

Man’s love is of man’s U^e a thing apart; / *Tis 
woman s whole ex'steuce. Byron. 
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Man’s oblig:ations do not tend toward the past. 
We know of nothing: that binds us to what 
IS behind: our duty lies ahead. C. het. 

Man's onlv true happiness is to live in Hope 
of something to be won by him, in Reverence 
of something to be worsnipped by him, and 
in Love of something to be cherished by 
him, and cherished—for ever. Ruskm 

Man’s own heart must be ever given to gain 
that of another. Ltohiswith 

Man’s own judgment is the proper rule and 
measure of his actions. Iiioma% a Kempts 

B Man’s philosophies are usually the “ supple¬ 
ment of his practice ," some ornamental 
logic-varnish, some outer skin of articulate 
intelligence, with which he strives to render 
his dumb instinctive doings presentable when 
they are done t at/y/e 

Man’s second childhood begins when a woman 
gets hold of him. J M Jiu^nr 

Man’s spiritual nature is essentially one and 
indivisible. Lnt/y-e. 

Man’s true, genuine estimate, ' The grand 
criterion of his fate, / Is not—Art thou high 
or low? / Did thy fortune ebb or flow? 
Jiurtti 

Man's unhappiness, as I construe, comes of 
his greatness, it is because there is an 
Infinite in him, which, with all his cunning, 
he cannot quite bury under the finite. c<i/- 
/y/r 

10 Man’s walk, like all walking, is a senes of 
falls. (<i * /< 

Man's word is God in man. TenttyKon. 

Man’s work lasts till set of sun, / Woman’s 
work IS iievet done. J't. 

Manche gingen nach Licht und sturzten in 
tiefere Nacht nur , sicher im Dammerschem 
wandelt die Kindheit dihin- Man> h.ive pone 
in quest of lipht and f.ille.t into deeper daikticss , 
w hereas childhood walks on secure in the twihphl. 
r, 

Mancher wahnt sich frei, und siehet / Nicht 
die Bande, die ihn schnuren Mnny a oik 
thinks hinisdi ttee and se<.b not tite hands tliat 
hind him RuiAt/t. 

16 Mandamus—We tnjoin. A wiit issuing from the 
Queen s Bench, commanding certain things to 
be done. /, 

Manebant vestigia morientis Ubertatis— There 
still remained traces of expiring liberty. Jac 

Manage— Riding-house ; horsemanship Fr. 

Manet alta mente repostum, / Judicium Paridis 
spretajque injuria formae— Deep seated in her 
mmd remains the judgment of Pans, -iiid the 
>^roiig done to her slighted beauty, of 

Juno's vt ngtance. 

Mange-tout— A spendthrift (A/, eat-all). Fr. 

80 Manhood begins joyfully and hopefully, not 
when we have made a truce with necessity, 
or even surrendered l o it, but only when we 
have reconciled ourselves to it, and learned 
to feel that in necessity we are free, t nr~ 
lyle. 

Manhood, when verging into age, grows 
thoughtful, / Full of wise saws and modern 
instances. As IW L/Ar It, ii 7 . 

Manibus pedibusque — With hands and feet; 
with tootli and nail. 

Manibus victoria dextris—Victory by my right 
hand. M. 


I Manifold is human strife, / Human passion, 

i human pain , / Yet many blessings still are 
rife, / And many pleasures still remam. 
Uoethe. 

Mankind are earthen jugs with spirits in them. 85 
Hawthorne 

Mankind are unco’ weak, / And little to be 
trusted, / If self the wavering balance 
shake, / It’s rarely right adjusted. Hums 

Mankind at large alway resemble frivolous 
children, tliey are impatient of thought, 
and wish to be amused J merlon. 

“ Mankind follow their several bell-wethers; 
and if you hold a stick before the wether, 
so that he is forced to vault in ins passage, 
the whole flock will do the like when the 
stick IS withdrawn , and the thousandth 
sheep will be seen vaulting impetuously 
over air, as the first did over an otherwise 
impassable barrier.” LanyU, quoting Jean 
J'aul. 

Mankind in general agree in testifying their 
devotion, their gratitude, their friendship, 
or their love, by presenting whatever they 
hold dearest. huin\ 

Mankind is a science that defies definitions. 30 
Hums 

Mankind suffer to this hour, and will for 
long, as IS like, because they do not know 
what to make of the fire of Prometheus. 

He dared to purloin from the gods and 
commit into the hands of ordinary men an 
element (fire), which, as the result has shown, 
only f^ods and their wise-hearted offspring 
can with safety handle. /• d. 

Mankind will never lack obstacles to give it 
trouble, and the pressure of necessity to 
develop its powers, iroethe 

Manliana —A Manb.m, / c , .1 harsli and severe 
sentence, such as that of 1 itus jM.inlins, who 
ordered his son to he scourged and beheaded 
for fighting contrary to orders. 

Manner richten nach Grunden; des Weibes 
Urteil 1 st seme Liebe , wo es nicht liebt, 
hat schon gerichtet das Weib— Mm judge 
on rational grounds; the wom.in's judgment is 
her love, w'hcrc the woman does not love, she 
has J udged ^ihn It r 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit / Of loyal 85 
nature and of noble mind / ennyson. 

Manners are of more importance than laws; 
upon them m a great measure laws depend. 
Burke 

Manners are stronger than laws. Pr. 

Manners are the happy ways of doing things ; 
each once a stroke ol genius or of love, 
now repeated and hardened into a usage. 
htnerson 

Manners are the root, laws only the branches. 

H or ate Mantt, 

Manners are the shadows of virtues, the 40 
momentary display of those qualities which 
our fellow - creatures love and respect. 
irydrtey ^rnith. 

Manners carry the world for the moment, 
character for all tune A. H. A Lott 

Manners easily and rapidly mature into morals. 
Horace Monn 

Manners make laws, manners likewise repeal 
them. Johns 

Manners make the man. M. 
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Manners must adorn knowledg^e, and smooth 
its way through the world. Like a groat 
rough diamond, it may do very well in a 
closet by way of curiosity, and also for its 
intrinsic value, i neste^jitUi. 

Mannhche, tuchtige Geister werden durch Er- 
keiiiien eixies Irrthums erhoht uiid gestarkt— 
Sturdy niuilv sonK are exalted and stn ni;lliened 
in the pieseme of {lit. by the knowledge of) an 
error, i.otihe. 

Mdi'rts d'dpKTTOs Hans ctVdj'tt kaXCjs —He is 
tlie best diMiici viho conjtcitires well J.ur.p 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet 
nunc / Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura, 
duces —Mantua bore me, Calabria rained me 
oft, N apU s holds me now. 1 sang of pasture 
fields and heroes ] n rpittxf'h. 

6 Mantua, vae! miserae nnniiim vicina Cremonm 
- Mantua, alas ' too near the unhappy Cremona 
Quoted hv Pt.tH S7(« ft on ieentt a lady sa<ttp 
a xno'tn off a iatfe xvttn her dtt^s. 

Manu forti— With a strong band. M. 

Mann scriptum- \\ nrten by the liand. 

Manufa''tiue is intelligible but trivial; creation 
is great and cannot be understood i a>i\\e. 

Manum de tabula !—Hand of the picture* / r., 
lca\ e oft IuikIii'^.. up 

10 Manum non veiterim, ditutum non porrexerim 
—I would not turn mj band or strclcli out iny 
finger c u 

Manus e nubibus—Hand ftom the clouds 

Manus Iutbc nuniica tyranuis — Tbis band is 

hostile to t\lants. d/ 

Manus manum lavat — One hand washes the 
otht r 

Many a cow stands m the meadow and looks 
wistfully at the common. /’> 

15 Many a dangerous temptation comes to us 
in fine gay colours that are but skiii-deep. 
Hinry 

Many a discord betwixt man and man the j 
returning seasons soften by degrees into 
sweetest hainioiiy; but that which bridges 
over the gieatest gap is Love, whose charm 
unites the earth with heaven above (/.'< the 

Many a father might say, . . . “ I put in gol 1 | 
into the furnace, and there came out this 
calf." S/>u\ton 

Many a fine dish has nothing on it. Pr 

Many a genius has been of’slow growth. Oaks, 
that flourish for a thousand years, do not 
spring up into beauty like a reed. G. II 

Le t's. 

20 Many a good cow hath a bad calf. Pr. 

Many a good diop of broth may come out of 
an old pot. Pr. 

Many a good father hath but a bad son. Pr 

Many a hand moulded by Nature to give 
elegan-'e of form to a kid glove is “stinted 
of its fair proportion” by grubbmg tod. 
.S'. Lover. 

Many a man is mad in certain instances, and 
proes through life without havmg perceived 

it. Johnson. 

25 Many a man settleth more an inch of his 
w.d than by an cll of his thrift /V 

Many a man s vices have at first been nothing 
worse than good qualities run wild Hate. 

Many a meandering discourse one hears, in 
which the preacher aims at nothing, and— 
hits it. Whately, | 


' Many a one is good because he can do no 
mischief. Pr. 

Many a one labours for the day he will never 
live to see. Pan f'>. 

Many a one thieatciis while he quakes for 80 
fear. It ami Get. P» 

Many a seeming farce played on the great 
stage of the world is in reality a ti agedy, if 
we could but see into the lieait of it. Anon 
Many a true word i.s spoken m jest. Pt. 

Many a young damsel has been ruined by a 
fine copy of veises, which slie would have 
laughed at if she had known it had been 
stolen from Mr. Waller Laay ^lon'ai^u 
Many acquaintances, but few friends. Johnson. 
Many acres will not make a wiseacre. P* Si 
Many an honest man stands in need of help 
that has not the face to beg it. J'r 
Many an irksome noise, when a long way 
off, IS heaid as music J ho nan. 

Many and many a heart of woman, who has 
not uttered a woid during her whole life, 
has felt more truly and intensely than the 
poet that has sung most sweetly. A'tnan. 
Many are called but few chosen. Jesus. 

Many are idly busy Domitian was busy, but 40 
then it was catching flies /en my 1 <i viot 
Many are wise in jest but fools in earnest. Pr, 
Many ariive at second masters / Upon their 
first lord’s neck, i im of A the t, iv ^ 

Many beat the sack, and mean the miller. Pr. 
Many books owe their success to the good 
memories of their authors and the bad 
memories of their readers. Co/,'on 
Many by-walks, many balks; many balks, 46 
much stumbling / </ 'imi * 

Many can argue, not many converse. A. B. 

AUott. 

Many can bear adversity, but few contempt. 

Many can brook the weather that love not the 
wind. Loxu's L. L> st.w 2 
Many can make bricks, but cannot build. Pr. 
Many causes that can plead well for them-50 
selves in the courts of Westminster, have 
yet in the general court of the universe 
and free soul of mau no word to utter. 

L arlyle. 

Many children, many cares; no children, no 
felicity Bone. 

Many commit sin and blame Satan. Pr. 

Many cooks spoil the broth. Pt 
Many cut broad thongs out of other people's 
leather. Pr. 

Many deceive themselves, imagining to find 65 
happiness in change. / homos a A < tn/>ts. 

Many delight more in giving of presents than 
in paying their debts. A/r P A/dney. 

Many estates are spent in the gc-tting, / Since 
women, for tea, forsook spinning and knit¬ 
ting, / And men, for their punch, forsook 
hewing and splitting, Pr. 

Many find fault without any end, / And yet 
do nothing at all to mend. Pr 
Many flowers open to the sun, but only one 
follows him constantly. Heart, be thou the 
sunflower, not only open to receive God’s 
blessing but con,>tant m looking to Hun. 
Jean Paul. 
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Many get into a dispute well that cannot get | 
out well. I'r. I 

Many go m quest of wool, and come back 
shorn. Ler I'r I 

Many go out for clothes, and come home ' 
stript. I'r 

Many good purposes lie m the churchyard. 
t'hihp Henry ' 

S Many hands make light work. Pr. 

Many have been harmed by speech ; through 
thinking, few or none Lo>ii I uur. 

Many have been riitned by buying good penny¬ 
worths. yv 

Many have been ruined by their fortunes; 
many have escaped rum by t)ie want of 
fortune. To obtain it, the great have be¬ 
come little, and the little gre.at. Ztmmtt- 
ntann. 

Many have come to port after a great storm. 
I'r. 

10 Many have genius, / But, wanting art, are for 
ever dumb. I ony/eiioxv 
Many have the talents which would make them 
poets if they had the genius , a few have the 
genius yet want the talents. J s < ^ /«<’ 
Many have too much, but none enough. Dan. 
P>. 

Many hope that the tree may be felled who 
expect to gather chips by the fall. I «//<•*. 
Many indifferent things which men originally 
did from a motive of some sort, they continue 
to do from habit. J s .1/ .7 
15 Many kinds of books are permissible, but 
there is one kind that is not permissible, 
the kind that has nothing in it—<V ctnre 
ennu)tu i (ilie kind tli.it boie \ou). ( aHy.i 

Many kiss the hand they wish cut off. 

Many lick before they bit *. Pr. 

Many httles make a mickle. /*/. I 

Many are fain to piaise what is right and do ' 
what IS wrong. J ’an Pt | 

20 Many men and women spend their lives in 
unsuccessful attempts to sjnn the flax God 
sends them upon a wheel tliey can never 
use. J. (,. y/i'. am/. ' 

Many men attain a knowledge of what is per- j 
feet, and of their own insufHciency, and go 
on doing things by halves to tlie end of their 
days ifoeihc. I 

Many men fancy that what they experience ■ 
they also understand < t ’’r. | 

Many men have been capable of doing a wise ■ 
thing, more a cunning thing, but very few i 
a generous thing. Au’x.Ioj\. 

Many men, in all ages, have triumphed over ] 
death, and led it captive, converting its ^ 
physical victory into a moral victory for j 
themselves, into a seal and immortal con- , 
secration for all that their past life had j 
achieved, c at lyle. I 

25 Many men involve themselves deeper in temp¬ 
tations by being too solicitous to decline 
them. Thonta\ a Kenipn. 

Many men know how to flatter; few men know 
how to praise. II emit i PmlLps. 

Many men love in themselves what they hate 
in others. Henze/ Sternan. 

Many men spend their lives in gazing at their 
own shadows, and so dwindle away luto 
shadows thereof, //ate 


Many of our troubles are God dragging us, 
and they would end if we would stand upon 
our feet, and go whither He would have us. 
h'anl Heeiher 

Many of sounding name from Jamblicus down 30 
to Aubrey have wasted their tune in de¬ 
vising imaginary remedies for non-existing 
diseases. >eot: 

Many of the supjiosed increasers of knowledge 
have only given a new name, and often a 
worse, to what was well known before. 
Harr. 

Many old camels carry the skins of the young 
ones to the market /'*. 

Many people are sincere without being simple. 
They do not wish to be taken for other than 
they are , and they always fear lest they 
should be taken lor what they are not. 
penelon 

Many people place virtue more in regretting 
than m amendment L’chtenbeft; 

Many people take no care of their money till 86 
they have come nearly to an end of it, and 
others do just the same with their time. 
Goethe. 

Many people think of knowledge as of money. 
They would like knowledge, but cannot face 
the perseverance and self-denial that goto the 
acquisition of it !ohn "^hutty 

Many readers judge of the power of a book by 
the shock it gives their feelings. 2 ong^ 

JtiiOW. 

Many rendings need many mendings. Pr. 

Many sacrifices have been made just to enjoy 
the feeling of vengeance, without any inten¬ 
tion of causing an amount of injury equi¬ 
valent to what one has suffered. Schopen¬ 
hauer 

Many see more with one eye than others with 40 
two. <»t» P} 

Many s!iall lun to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased. 

Many so spend their whole term, and in ever- 
new expectation, ever-new disappointment, 
shift from enterprise lo enterprise, and from 
side to side, till at length, as exasperated 
striplings of threescore and ten, they shift 
into their last enterprise, that of getting 
buried iat/\le. 

Many speak the truth when they say that they 
despise riches and ore'ei ment; but tney mean 
the riches and preferment possessed by other 
men Co/ton. 

Many strokes, though with a little axe, ' Hew 
down and fell the hardest timbei’d oak. 

Hen / / , 11. I 

Many talk like philosophers and live hke fools 45 

Pr. 

Many that are first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first. Jc^us. 

Many there be that buy nothing with their 
money but 1 epentonce. P>. 

Many things are too delicate to be thought; 
many more to be spoken Stma/ts. 

I Many things difficult to design prove easy of 

I performance. Johnson. 

Many things there are > That we may hope to 60 
win with violence; / While others only can 
become our own / Through moderation and 
wise self-restraint. / Such is virtue ; such is 
love. CtoePif 
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Many times death passeth with less pain than 
the torture of a limb, for the most vital 
parts are not the qmckest of sense. Bacon. 
Many ventures make a full freight. Pr 
Many walk into the battle and are carried 
out of it Fielding. 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it. Bible 
5 Many words hurt more than swords. Pr 
Many would be cowards if they had courage 
enough. Pr. 

Many would have been worse if their estates 
had been better 

Many young persons believe themselves natu¬ 
ral when they are really ill-mannered and 
coarse. La Roche. 

Mar not what, marred, cannot be mended. 
Pr. 

10 March dust is a thing / Worth ransom of a 
king. Old saiv 

March winds and April showers. Pi. 
Marchand qui perd ne pent nre- The dealer 
who lo^es IS nut the one to lauj;h Dandin 
Marchandise de rencontre —ScLond-luuid goods 
hr 

Marrhaiidise qui plait est a demie vendue— 
Goods V Inch please are half sold / r Pi, 

15 Mare apertum— A sea oi)ei) to tornmerce 
Mare clausum —A sea elosed to eommciee 
Mare coelo miscere — To confound sea and 
sky 

Mare ditat, rosa decorat— The sea enriches, the 
rose adorns M 

Mare quidein commune certo est omnibus— 
The sea suielj is common to all Piaut 
80 Margarita e stercore —A jje.'iil from a dunghill 
Pr 

Maria montesque polliceri coepit -He began to 

promise se'as and mountains \all 

Manage de convenance A marriage from con¬ 
siderations of advant.tgc 1 1 
Mane ton fils quand tu voudras, mais ta fille 
quand tu pourras— M.ury your son when you 
like, your daughte*r vhen you can Fr Pr 
Mark if his birth makes any difference, if to 
his words it adds one grain of sense Dry- 
den 

86 Mark what another says; for many are / 
Full of themselves, and answer their own 
notion, t Take all into thee , then with equal 
care / Balance each chain of reason, like a 
potion. Gt’ors^e Herbert 
Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato 
parvo, / Pompeius nullo. Quis putet esse 
deos ? / Saxa premunt Licinum, levat altum 
Fama Catonem, / Pompeium tituli Credi- 
mus esse deos— Licinus lies m a maible tomb, 
Cato in a humble one, Pompey in none Who 
can l>elieve that the gods exist? Ahk —He.ivy 
lies the stone on Linnus, hame raises C.ito 
on high ; his glories, Pompey. We believe that 
the g<^s do exist. 

Marriage, by making us more contented, 
causes us often to be less enterprising. 

Bovee. 

Marriage comes unawares, like a soot-drop. 

Irish Pr 


Marriage is a desperate thing. The frogs in 80 
,£sop were extremely wise; they had a 
great mind to some water, but they would 
not leap into the well, because they could 
not get out again. Selden. 

Marriage is the best state for man in general; 
and every man is a worse man in proportion 
as he is unfit for the married state. Johnson. 

Marriage is the bloom or blight of ail men's 
happiness. Byron. 

Marriage is the feast where the grace is 
better than the dinner. Colton 

Marriage is the mother of the world, and 
preserves kingdoms, and fills cities and 
churches, and heaven itself. Jeremy Taylor 

Marriage must be a relation either of sym -86 
pathy or of conquest. George h hot. 

Marriage with peace is the worlds paradise ; 
with strife, this life’s purgatory. Pr 

Marriages are best of dissimilar material. 

1 heo, Parker. 

Marriages are made in heaven. Pr. 

Married couples resemble a pair of scissors, 
often moving in opposite directions, yet al¬ 
ways punishing any one who comes between 
them, irydne v Srrrl/t. 

Married in haste, we may repent at leisure. 40 

i orii;re7>e. 

Marry above your match, and you get a 
master. Pr. 


Marry and grow tame. .S/. Pr. 

Marry for love and worL. for siller. Sc. Pr. 
Marry for love, but only love that which is 
lovely. Pr. 

Marrying is easy, but housekeeping is hard. 45 


Mars CTavior sub pace latet—A more serious 
war lies concealed under a show of peace. 
(. laud 


Martem accendere cantu — To waken up the 
Aiai spirit b> his note. I trg. 

Mas vale buen amigo qiie pariente primo— A 
good friend is better than a near relation .S/ Pr. 

Masses are rude, lame, unmade, pernicious in 
their demands and influence, and need not 
to be flattered, but to be schooled. Emerson. 

Massigkeit utid klarer Himmel sind Apollo 60 
und die Musen—Moderation and a clear sky 
are Apollo and tlic Muses. Goethe. 

Masters are mostly the greatest servants in 
the house. Pr 


Masters should be sometunes blmd and some¬ 
times deaf. J'r. 


Masters two / Will not do. Pr. 

Mastery passes often for egotism. Goethe. 
Match-makers often burn their fingers. Pr. 66 
Mater artium necessitas — Necessity is the 
mother of invention (/i/ the arts). 

Mater familias—The mother of a family. 

Materia medica—Substances used in medicine; 
therapeutics. 

Materia prlma—The primary substance or sub¬ 
strate 


Materialism coarsens and petrifies everything; 00 
makes everything vulgar, and every truth 
false. Amiel. 


Marriage, indeed, may qualify the fury of his 
passion, but it very rarely meuds a man’s 
manners. C ong i eve. 


Materiem, qua sis ingeniosus, habes—You have 
a subject on which to show your in,'enuity. 
Ovid. 
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Materiem superabat opus—The workmanship 
surpassed the material. ( hud. 

Mathematic form is eternal in the reasoningr 
memory; living form is eternal existence. 

IVm Blake. 

Mathematics can remove no prejudices and 
soften no obduracy. It has no influence in 
sweetening the bitter strife of parties, and 
in the moral world generally its action is 
perfectly null. Ltoethe. 

fiaOovmv a6Sa}, icoD fiaOovffi \^0ofiai —I speak 
to expert'.; thoM w)iu are nut 1 ij^nore. A’.uh. 

6 Matinee—A morning recital or performance, 

/r. 

Matrimony, the high sea for which no com¬ 
pass has yet been invented. Heme 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to repre¬ 
sent some idea and body it forth. Lar- 
lyle 

Matter, were it never so despicable, is spirit, 
the manifestation of spirit were it never 
so honourable, can it be more? ( uflyle 
Mature fieri senem, si dm veils esse senex 
You must become an old man soon ll you would 
be an old man lung. I'r. in ( ic. 

lOMaulesel treiben viel Parlaren / Dass ihre 
Voreltern Pferde waren—Mules boast much 
that their ancestors were horses. Ger. i'r, \ 
Mauvaise honte—False shame Fr, 

Mauvaise langiie—A slanderous tongue. Fr. 
Mauvais pas—A scrape ; a dilTiculty, Fr. 
Mauvais sujet — A bad or worthless fellow. 
i r. 

16 Mauvais ton—Had manners. Fr, 

Maxim or aphorism, let us remember that this 
wisdom of life is the true salt of literature, 
that those books are most nourishing which 
are most richly stored with it, and that it is 
one of the main objects . . . which men 
ought to seek in the reading of books. 
John Morlev. 

Maxima debetiir pueris reverentia—The greatest 
respec i is due to yuulh (///. our boys) Juv. 
Maxima illecebra est peccandi impunitatis spes 
- 1 be grc.itcst nuitcmcnt to guilt is the hope of 
sinning with impuinty. C tc. \ 

Maxima quaeque domus servis est plena super- 
bls--Lver> great house is lull of luiughiy ser¬ 
vants. Juv. 

20 Maximas virtutes jacere omnes necesse est, 
voluptate dominante—Where plc.csuie prevails, 
all the greatest virtues must lie dormant. C'/c. 
Maxims are to the intellect what laws are 
to actions; they do not enlighten, but they 
guide and uirect. Jouhrt 
Maximum remedium irae dilatio est! - Defen ing 
of anger is the best antidote to anger. Senna 
Maximus in minimis—Very great in very little 
things. 

Maximus novator tempus—Time is the greatest 
innovator, /’r. 

25**May-be’' is very well, but “must" is the 
master. Pr. 

May cauld ne’er catch you but a hap, / Nor 
hunger but in plenty's lap Bums. 

Mav never wicked fortune touzle (tease) him I / 
May never wicked man bamboozle himl/ 
Until a pow as auld's Methusalem / He 
canty (cheerily) claw, / Then to the blessed 
New Jerusalem / Fleet wing awa’ 1 Bums. . 


May the idea of pureness, extending itself 
even to the very morsel which I take into 
my mouth, become ever dearer and more 
luminous within me. Goethe. 

Me judice— In my opinion or judgment. 

Me justum esse gratis oportet—It is my duty 80 
to show justice without lecompensc. Sen 
Mi; icaxd KcpOaloeio kolko. KlpSea la' dTrjcriv 
—Do not make evil gains, evil gains are equal 
to losses. Ile^iod. 

Mtj KLPCi Ka/idpii/ar— Don’t stir I.ake Camarina 
(otherwise J>estiletice) 

Me miseram, quod amor non est medicabilis 
herbis I--Ob, unhappy me, that there should be 
no berl»s to cure love ' 

Me nemo ministro / Fur erit— No one shall play 
the thief with nij liclp Juv. 

Me non solum piget stultitia* mes, sed etiam 36 
pudet—I am not only annoyed at my folly, 1 
am ashamed of iL A. 

Me, poor man, my library was dukedom large 
enough. J entJest, i. i. 

Me (they will kill) when they are mad, but you 
when they recover their reason. P hoc ton to 
Pt niosthenes, ivho hwi thnatened hitn with 
diath at the hands ojhisJellirw-cttizens 
Mea virtute me mvolvo —1 wrap injsclf in my 
virtue lior. 

Meal is finer than gram, women are finer than 
men. Gael. J'r. 

Meals and matins mmish never. Pr. 60 

Mean spirits under disappointment, like small 
beer m a thunderstorm, always turn sour. 

B andoljk. 

Measure men around the heart. Pr. 

Measure not by a scale of perfection the 
meagre product of reality. St hi tier 
Measure three times before you cut once. /V. 
Measure your cloth ten times; you can cut 45 
it but once. Jluss. Pi. 

Measures, not men, have always been my 
mark. Cola smith. 

Meat and matins hinder no man's journey. Pr 
Meat is devoured by the birds in the air, by 
the beasts m the fields, and by the fishes m 
the waters, so, m every situation, there is 
plenty. Ihiojadesa. 

Meat is more than its carving, and truth is 
more than oratory. Pr 

Mecum facile redeo in gratiam—I easily recover 60 
m> good-will myself. Plunxi. 

/iTjUv d 7 ai'—No excess. . I non. 

Mrfd^pa KaKTjyopelro /UTjSr.s— Let nobody speak 
mi chief of .iny]»(xly Plato 
Medici, causa morbi inventa, curationem in- 
ventam putant Physicians, when they have 
found out the c.^use of a flise.ise, consider they 
have found out the cure. C u. 

Medicines are not meant to feed on. Pr. 

Medio de fonte leporuni / Surgit amari aliquid 56 
quod in ipsis floribus angat—I" lorn the midst 
of the very fountain of delight sometbing bitter 
arises to vex us even amid the flow ers themselves. 
Luc ret. 

Medio tutissimus ibis—You will go most safely 
in the niidclle, ( h'ld. 

Mediocre et rampant, et Ton arrive It tout— 
lie second-rate and fawning, and you may attain 
to anything. Beaumarchais. 
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Mediocna firma—1 he middle station is the most 
secure .1/ 

Mediocnbus esse poetis / Non Di, non homines, 
non concessere columnae—Mcdiociity m pot is 
IS condemned by gods and men, .uid booksellcis 
too //of 

Mediocrity can talk, but it is for g^enius to ob¬ 
serve. /. Dis‘at.lt 

Mediocrity is not allowed to poets either by 
gods or men. Hot 

5 Mediocrity of enjoyment only is allowed to 
man Hlair. 

Meditation has taught all men in all ages that 
this woild IS after all but a show a pheno¬ 
menon or appearance, no real thing. L a*/\ It. 
Meditation is a busy search in the storehouse 
of phantasy fur some ideas of matters to be 
cast 111 the moulds of resolution into some 
forms of words and action , in which search 
I find tins is the best conclusion, that to 
meditate on the best is the best of medita¬ 
tions, and a resolution to make p good end 
IS a good end of my resolutions. .‘I If a no lA 
Meditation is the he of the soul, action, the 
soul of meditation , honour, the reward of 
action {Uiutiti 

Meditation is the soul's perspective glass, 
whereby in her long removes she disceiuelli 
God as if he were nearer at hand J . 

10 Medium tenuere beati' — Ilapiiy they who 
steadily pursue a middle cuuise 
t/leekness is not mere white-facedness, a mere 
contemplative virtue , it is maintaining peace 
and patience ni the midst of pelting provoca¬ 
tions If aul IkiJiCr. 

Meekness is not weakness. Pr. 

Meekness is the bridle of anger Say n^. 
Meekness is tne cherish’d bent Of all the 
truly great and all the innocent. If t ra'i- 
ivorlh 

ISMc'Ya f^ifiXiov /ri'-ya Katedu—A great book is a 
gre.T.t evil La,lnniuhu’< 

Meglio amici da lontano che nemici d’appiesso 
- llctteT be filends .il a distance than enemies 
neai eat h oilier it Pr 

Meglio solo che mal accompagnato— Uetter 
alone th.in in liad toinp.inj It i'r 
Megho tardi che mai— Beitei Lite than never. 
It Pr. 

Mehr Leute beten die aufgehetide, als die 
untergehende Sonne an—Moie peopde piy 
honi.ige to the ii ing than to the selling sun. 
Jean /’aul. 

20 MehrLicht! More light’ Goethe s last words (’) 
Meikle crack fills iiac sack. Pr 
Mem einar’ger Wunsch ist meiner Wunsche 
Riihe- My only vvisli n, llnat my wishes should 
be at re’.I uikett 

Mein erst Gesetz ist, in der "Welt / Die Frager 
zu vermeiden—A first rule of mine is to avoid 
the inquiring class of people, (joe he 
Mem Herz gleicht ganz dem Meere, / Hat 
Sturm und Ebb’ und Flut, / Und manche 
schoiie Perle / In seiner Tiefe ruht—My 
Ins'irl altogether resembles the sea, it has its 
storms, Us ebbs and floods, and far dowrn in 
Its quiet depths tests many a shining pearl. 
IIfine, 

25 Mein Leben ist fiir Gold nicht fcil—My life is 
not to be bartered away for gold. Butger. • 


Mem Leipzig lob’ ich mir 1 / Es ist klein Paris, 
uiid bildet seme Leute ~ la ip/ig foi me ! It is 
quite a little Pans, and Us jieople aecpine an easy 
finished air U lashioiis its pcopde). Goethe. 
Mein Pathos brachte dich gewiss zum Lachen, / 
Hatt’st dll dir niclit das Lachen abgewohnt 
— My p.ithos would surely provoke >ou to mirth, 
if you h.id not long ago forltonie to smile Me- 
Jhisto ip the Lo>dy tn Goithi \ “ Aau\t ” 

Mein Riih* ist hin, / Mein Herz ist schwer; / 

I eh fiiide sie niiumer / Uiid mmmermehr— 
AI\ peace is gone, my lu.iit is hiav> , I shall 
find It (peat e) never and nevermore Gtetthen 
tn Goetnt s '' J au<tt" 

Mein Sohn, iiichts m der Welt ist unbedeu- 
teiid / Das eiste aber und Hauptsach- 
hcliste / Bei allem ird’scheii Ding ist Ort 
und Stunde- Mv son, notlung in this woild is 
without stgnifie. net. but tlie Inst .and mt)st tssen- 
Ji.d iiiatlei in tveiy tailhl) thin'” is the pLiee 
vv here and the hour w In n. .S, /'/ iter 
Mem Wille ist rein, das weitere gebe ich der SO 
■Vorseluiiig anlieiiii'- My inieMiion is puin , 
the rt st I lent in the li mds of I’unidtiiee 
} tedtt.ck If i.ltam of J’ru\sia 

Meiiie Herrn, did you never hear of the man 
that vilified the sun because it would not 
light his cigar ? <</>n < s i/.ii./itif^e to certinH 

cantin^ p ctiStu dipfcnaio)s o! Got the 
Meine Zeit in Unruhe, meine Hoffnting in 
Gott' llie tunc 1 live in i. a time of tin moil , 
ni\ hope IS 111 (..od, PtiUetuA ff ttliatn III, oj 
Ptussia 

Memer Idee nach ist Energie die erste und 
einzige Tugeiul des Meusclien- In iii> regard 
encig\ IS the Inst ami only viitue of man ff 

7 HutHholdt 

Meines Lebens Wunsch ist stiller Friede - 
'Ihe wish of inj life is a iraiujuil jieaee ktume. 
Mel m ore, verba lactis, / Fel in corde, fraus m 36 
factis— Honcj m his montli, wuids of milk , gall 
in his heait, deecil in his dei <ls. 

Melancholy advanceth men’s conceits more 
than any humour whatever. />utton 
Melancholy attends on the best joys of a merely 
ideal life. Mat^aict J^u.le* 

Melancholy is the pleasure of being sad I 'ictor 
IIugo ^ 

Melancholy spreads itself betwixt heaven and 
earth, like envy between man and man, and 
is an evei lasting mist. By ton 
McAct^ to ttui/—P ractice is everyllung. Pert-Vi 
anJt r 

Melior est conditio possidentis—The cotidiiion 
of the piarly in jt<i ■session, or the defuidant, is 
the belter of the two L. 

Mehor tutiorqiie est certa pax, quam sperata 
victoiia-A (ert.tiii i)e.ite is betttr and safer 
than all expiceted V 11 lory L 
Meliora sunt ea quae natura, quam quae arte 
perfecta sunt The things which are perfei t by 
nature are Ik tier than those which are perfect by 
ait t u 

Meliores priores—The better first L. 

Melioribus auspiciis — Under more favourable 41 

auspices 

Melius est pati semel, quam cavere semper— 

It is bettei to suffer onec than to he m perpetual 
apprehension Ju' ( ter. 

Melius est peccata cavere quam mortem 
fugere—It is better to avoid sm than to fly 
from death Thomas A Kenifts. 
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Melius, pejus, prosit, obsit, nil vident nisi quod 
llbuerit— Better oi worse, for good or for harm, 
they see nothing hut what they please 1 er, 

Mellitum venenum, blanda oratio A flattering 
spee( h IS homed poison. I'l. 

Membra reformidant inoUem c^uoque saucia 
tactum, / Vanaque sollicitis incutit umbra 
metum— The wounded liinh slirinks from e\en 
a gentle toneh, and the unsuhstanlial shadow 
strides the timid with .d.tnn 07"d. 

Meme quand 1 oiseau marche, on sent qu’il a 
des ailes - I ven when a hiid walks, we may 
see that It h.is win^s 7'> l'>. 

6 Meminenint omn a amantes—-Ixivers rememher 
evei> thing 

Memini etiam quae nolo ‘ oblivisci non possum 
quae volo-I leiiRinlxr wli.it 1 would not .md 
1 eannot fot^;et wh.it I would, Iiutii dihui. 

Memor et fidelis Mmdhd and f.uthful . 1 / 

Memorabilia - riimgs to he reniemhcied or le- 
conit d 

Memorem immemorem farit, qui monet quod 
memor memiiut -lle who itinii^h .i m tn wrh 
a good nieinor\ of wliat he remembers, makes 
bun foiget / irt it, 

10 Memoria in fetciua—In eternal remembrance 
M 

Memoria mmuitur, nist earn exerceas—Your 
power of teiolln lion will wax feeble unless >ou 
exeit isi It. t /u. 

Memoriter— B> rote 

Memory always obeys the commands of the 
heart. Kjvatol, 

Memory, and thou. Forgetfulness, not yet / 
Your powers in happy harmony 1 find , ' One 
oft recalls what 1 would fain forget, / And 
one blots out what 1 would bear m mmd. 

MiueaoHius. 

16 Memory i$ a Muse in herself, or rather the 
mother of tlie Muses (’) 

Memory is like a purse • if it be over-full, that 
it cannot be shut, all will drop out of it. 

} U.ift. 

Memory is not so brilliant as hope, but it is 
more beautiful, and a thousand tunes more 
true. (.>. D f'nti; e 

Memory is the cabinet of imagination, the 
treasury of reason, the registry of con¬ 
science, and the council-chamber of thought. 

Hastif. 

Memory is the conservative faculty. Sir IVm, 

Hamilton 

80 Memory is the friend of wit, but the treacherous 
ally of invention. ( oUon 

Memory is the golden thread linking all the 
mental gifts and excellencies together. E, 
/’. IJood 

Memory (/'rintitrunc) is the only paradise 
out of which we cannot be driven. Jean 
Patti, 

Memory is the primary and fundamental power, 
without which there could be no other intel¬ 
lectual operation. Johnum. 

Memory is the scribe of the soul. A*isf. 

85 Memory, of all things good remind ns still * / 
Forgetfulness, obliterate all that s ill. Mace- 
donuts. 

Memory tempers prosperity, mitigates adver¬ 
sity, controls youth, and delights old age. 
Eactani.us 

Memory, the warder of the brain. ^^acE, i 7 . 


Men and communities in this world are often 
111 the position of Arctic explorers, who are 
making great speed in a given direction, 
while the ice-floe beneath them is making 
greater speed m the opposite. John Bur¬ 
roughs 

Men and cucumbers are worth nothing as soon 
as they are ripe. J,au Paul 

Men and pyiamids are not made to stand on 30 
their head, i, K Pn/hl 

Men and women who ‘ grill” over the petty 
onnoyaiices incident to existence, and in- 
sejiaiable from it, go to rum like a care¬ 
worn cat ( y PitnJ'h.e, 

Men apt to promise are apt to forget. Pr. 

Men are Aj'nl when they woo, December 
when they wed As ] ou L > t l\ iv 1 . 

Men are as the time is. I x. 3 . 

Men are at best only stewards, and they are 86 
very select men indeed who aie elected of 
heaven to this honour. The most want the 
necessary discrimination, and are in their 
place only when, like Athenian maidens, 
bearers of the basket ’ i.a. 

Men are but children of a larger growth , / 
Our appetites are apt to change as theirs, / 
And full as craving too, and full as vain. 

Di yden 

Men are content to be brushed like flies from 
the path of a great person, so that justice 
shall be done by him to that common nature 
which it IS the dearest desire of all to see 
enlarged and glorified. 1 merson. 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their 
wit, but not for their folly. 

Men are enlisted for the labour that kills ; let 
them be enlisted for the labour that feeds, 
and let the captains of the latter be held as 
much gentlemen as the captains of fhe 
former RusK,n, 

Men are eternally divided into the two classes fO 
of poet (or believer, maker, and praiser), and 
dunce (or unbeliever, unmaker, and dts* 
praiser). RttsK n 

Men are everything, measures are compara¬ 
tively nothing. (. ann . 

Men are generally more careful of the breed 
of their horses and dogs than of their chil¬ 
dren. //’ Penn. 

Men are happy in proportion as their range of 
vision, their sphere of action, and their points 
of contact with the world are restricted and 
circumscribed. ln.hopenhauer 

Men are impatient and for precipitating things; 
but the Author of Nature appears dehberate 
throughout his operations, accomplishing his 
natural ends by slow successive steps. Btshop 
Butler, 

Men are in general so tricky, so envious, andii 
so cruel, that wlien we find one who is only 
weak, we aie too happy I oiiaite. 

Men are led by trifles. Xa/olcan. 

Men are less afraid of injunng one who awakens 
love than one who inspires fear. Mcu^hiavelit. 

Men are like flies- for men are insects too, / 
Little in mind, howe er our bodies run 1- / 
We’re all m sects. in sects that hate each 
other, / And deem it love of God to hate 
one’s brother. Edward Irjvin. 

Men are like sheep, of which a flock is more 
easily driven than a single one. \yftately. 
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Men are made by nature unequal: it is vain, 
therefore, to treat them as if they were 
equal, Froude 

Men are men; the best sometimes forget. 

Othello, 11 

Men are more inclined to ask curious ques¬ 
tions than to obtain necessary instruction. 
Pas'luter Qu< sm 1. 

Men are most apt to believe what they least 
understand. Pliny. 

§ Men are mostly so slow, their thoughts over¬ 
run ’em. an tney can only catch 'em by the 
tail. Geoii,e FJiot. 

Men are much in disposition and feelings 
according to the nature of the country which 
they inhabit. Polybius 

Men are much more prone (the greater is the 
pity) both to spe<ik and believe ill than well 
of their neighbours. 1 

Men are never so easily deceived as while 
they are endeavouring to deceive others. 

La Koihi 

Men are never wise but returning from law. 
I'r 

10 Men are not always what they seem to be. 

Lessiny^ 

Men are not influenced by things, but by then- 
thoughts about things FpiUetm. 

Men are not leaning willows but can and 
must detach themselves. Lmenon 
Men are not put into this world to be ever¬ 
lastingly Addled on by the Augers of joy. 
Ward litre her. 

Men are not so ungrateful as they are said to 
be. If they are often complained of, it gen¬ 
erally happens that the benefactor claims 
more than he has given, .\apoleon 
16 Men are not to be measured by inches. Pt . 
Men are often capable of greater things than 
they perform. They are sent into the world 
with Dills of credit, and seldom draw to their 
full extent Walpole. 

Men are oftener treacherous through weak¬ 
ness than design La Roche. 

Men are readier to forgive calumny than ad¬ 
monition {Rrmahnuns^. Jean Paul. 

Men are respectable only as they respect 
Emerson 

80 Men are seldom blessed with good fortune and 
good sense at the same time. J.my. 

Men are seldom more innocently employed 
than when they are making money John¬ 
son 

Men are so constituted that everybody would 
rather undertake himself what lie sees done 
by others, whether he has aptitude for it or 
not. Goethe. 

Men are solitary among each other; no one 
will help his neighbour; each has even to 
assume a defensive attitude lest his neigh¬ 
bour should hinder him. Carlyle. 

Men are tatooed with their special beliefs like 
so many South Sea islanders; but a real 
human heart, with divine love in it, beats 
with the same glow under all the patterns 
of all earth’s thousand tribes. Holmes. 

86 Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
the circumstances seem the sport of men. 
Byron. 

Wen are unwiser than children; they do not I 
know the hand that feeds them. Carlyle. | 


Men are very generous with that which costs 
them nothing. Pr. 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the 
shade / Of that which once was great is 
passed away. Woidsrvorth. 

Men are what their mothers made them. 

F met son. 

Men are wiser than they know Emerson. 80 

Men at most differ as heaven and earth, / But 
women, worst and best, as heaven and helL 

i ennyson. 

Men at some time are masters of their fate. 

Jut i tiS I J 

Men blush less for their crimes than for their 
weaknesses and vanities. 1 a Bru^e>i. 

Men can be estimated by those who know them 
not, only as they are represented by those 
who know them. Johnson. 

Men / Can counsel and speak comfort to that 86 
grief / Which they themselves not feel, but, 
tasting It. / Their counsel turns to passion, 
which before / Would give preceptial medi¬ 
cine to rage, / Fetter strong madness in a 
silken thread, / Charm ache with air and 
agony with words Muih Ado, v. i. 

Men can make an idol of the Bible. Ward 
Ueuhi r. 

Men can see through a barn-door, they can. 
Perhaps that's the reason they can see so 
httle o' this side on't. Ctot^t 1 not. 

Men cannot be well educated without the 
Bible Dr .\ott. 

Men cannot DeiieAt those that are with them 
as they can beneAt those that come after 
them ; and of all the pulpits from which the 
human voice is ever sent forth, there is none 
fiom which It reaches so far as from the 
grave. Rusk in. 

Men cannot live by lending money to each 40 
other Rusktn. 

Men cannot live isolated; we are all bound 
together, for mutual good or else for mutual 
misery, as livmg nerves in the same body. 
No highest man can disunite himself from 
any lowest. Carlyle. 

Men carry the head«erect indeed, yet how 
mean and cringing are the thoughts within. 
Heine. 

Men cease to interest us when we find their 
limitations. Lmetson. 

Men chew not when they have no bread. 

/V. 

Men commonly think according to their inclina- 4i 
tions, speak according to their learning and 
imbibed opinions, but generally act according 
to custom. Bacon. 

Men complain of not finding a place of repose. 
They are in the wrong; they have it for seek¬ 
ing. What they indeed should complain of 
is, that the heart is an enemy to that very 
repose they seek. Goldsmith. 

Men contemplate distinctions because they 
are stupefied with ignorance (viz , of the su& 
slantlal identity of things). Lastem saytttg, 
quoted hy Fmerson. 

Men deal with life as children with their play, / 
Who first misuse, then cast their toys away. 
Cov>per, 

Men deride what they do not understand, and 
snarl at the good and beautiful because it 
lies beyond their sympathies. Goethe. 
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Men descend to meet. Emerson. 

Men do not make their homes unhappy because 
they have genius, but because they have not 
enough genius. Wotch^worth. 

Men don t and can t live by exchanging articles, 
but by producing them: they don^t live by 
trade but by work. Rusktn. 

Men dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake. 
J’o/e. 

I Men, elevated above all states, are now the 
educators of states - dead men, for instance, 
like Plato Joan }'aul. | 

Men err from selfishness, women because they 
are weak Mme tie S tae/. 

Men fear death as children fear to go in the 
dark. Bm on. 

Men fear only him who does not know them, 
and he who shuns them will soon misjudge 
them. Ctoethe 

Men feed themselves rather upon illusion than 
upon truth Amul. 

10 Men find it more easy to flatter than to praise 
jean Paul. 

Men have been wise in very different modes , 
but they have always laughed the same way. 
Johnson. 

Men have but too much cause to secure them¬ 
selves from men (,oethe. 

Men have come to speak of the revelation as 
somewhat long ago given and done, as if 
God were deacT /- metson. 

Men have many faults: / Poor women have 
but two , / Thei e's nothing good they say, / 
And nothing right they do. Anon. 

16 Men have their metal, as of gold and silver. 

Men in all ways are better than they seem. 

Emerson. 

Men in general experience a great j’oy in 
colour. The eye needs it as much as it 
does light. Let any one recall the refresh¬ 
ing sensation one expenences when on a 
gloomy day the sun shines out on a parti- j 
cular spot on the landscape, and makes the 
colours of it visible. That healing poweis 
were ascribed to coloured precious stones 
may have arisen out of the deep feeling of 
this inexpressible pleasure, ijoeihe. 

Men in great place are thrice servants—ser¬ 
vants of the sovereign or state, servants of 
fame, and servants of business. Bacon 

Men, in spite of all their failings, best deserve 
our affections of all that exists, i.octhe. 

20 Men learn behaviour, as they take diseases, 
one of another !• met son. 

Men like advising the women better than doing 
right themselves, .^pu/^eon. 

Men, like bullets, go farthest when they are 
smoothest. Jean Paul. 

Men. like musical instruments, seem made 
to be played upon. e. 

Men, like peaches and pears, grow sweet a 
little while before they begin to decay. 
Holmes. 

26Men look to what people think of them; 
women to what they say. Hippel. 

Men love at first, and moat warmly. women 
love last and longest. This is natural 
enough, for nature makes women to be 
won, and men to win. G. W Curtis. 


Men love in haste, but they detest at Icisore, 

Byton, 

Men love things best; women love perscna 
best Jian Paul. 

Men love to nurse their cares, and seem as 
uneasy without some fret, as an old friar 
would be without his hair-girdle. Ward 
beet her 

Men love us or they need our love. Keble. fO 

Men make the best friends Ea Bruyere 

Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die 

I oung 

Men may nse on stepping-stones ' Of their 
dead selves to higher things I enny^on. 

Men might live quiet and easy enough, if they 
would be careful not to give themselves 
trouble, and forbear meddling with what 
other people do and say, in which they are 
in no way concerned I homas a t\i mpts 

Men more easily renounce their interests than 86 
their tastes. La h ot he 

Men must be taught as though you taught 
them not. Pope. 

Men must endure / Their going hence, even as 
their coming hither . / Ripeness is alL Lear^ 

V. 2 . 

Men must have righteous principles in the 
first place, and then they will not fail to 
perform virtuous actions Luttut. 

Men must leave the ingle-nook, / And for a 
larger wisdom brook / Experience of a harder 
law, / And learn humility and awe. Dr. 

II alterSttnih 

Men must work, and women must weep, /40 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, / 
And the harbour bar be moaning. Charles 
Kinp\/ty. 

Men no longer wholly believe; in this age of 
blindness and scientific pride, no one is anv 
longer seen bowing before his god on both 
his knees. / utor Hugo 

Men no sooner find their appetites unanswered 
than they complain the times are injurioua. 
Raleigh 

Men of age obj'ect too much, consult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too soon, and 
seldom drive business home to the full period, 
but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success. Baton, 

Men of courage, men of sense, and men of 
letters are frequent, but a true gentleman 
is what one seldom sees, btetie. 

Men of few words are the best men. Henry Sk 
iii. 2 . 

Men of genius are dull and inert in society; 
as the blazing meteor, when it descends to 
the earth, is only a stone LonJ, iLnu. 

Men of genius are rarely much annoyed by 
the company of vulgar people, because they 
have a power of looking at such persons as 
objects of amusement of another race alto¬ 
gether Colettage. 

Men of genius do not excel in any profession 
because they labour in it, but they labour in 
it because they excel. Hazhtt. 

Men of genius have acuter feelings than 
common men : they are like the wind-harp, 
which answers to tne breath that touches fh 
now low and sweet, now rising into wild 
sweU or angry scream, as the strings are 

I swept by some passing gust Fronde. 
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Men of God have always, from time to time, 
walked among men, and made their commis¬ 
sion felt in the heart and soul of the conunoii- 
est hearer. Lme^son 

Men of great gifts you will easily find, but 
symmetrical men never Etm t \«>«. 

Men of great intellect live in the world without 
really belonging to it. SchtUct 
Men of great learning or genius are too full 
to be exact, and therefore choos*-* to thiow 
down their pearls in heaps before the reader, 
rather than oe at the pains of stringing them. 
SptLtutor. 

i Men of great parts are often unfortunate in 
the management of public business, be¬ 
cause thev are apt to go out of the common 
road by the quickness of their imagination 
.S ivijt. 

Men of humour are always in some degree 
men of genius , wits are rarely so, although 
a man of genius may, amongst other gifts, 
possess wit, as Shakes])eare Coutui^t 
Men of most renowned virtue have sometimes 
by transgressing most truly kept the law. 
Milton 

Men of science should leave controversy to 
the little world below them, i, 'uisimth 
Men of sense esteem wealth to be the assimi¬ 
lation of nature to themselves, the convert¬ 
ing of the sap and juices of the planet to +he 
incarnation and nutriment of their design 

EmeriiOtt i 

Men of sense often learn from their enemies. I 

A>t\to/>hntu’% 

Men of the first quality learn nothing, and 
become wise; men of the second rank be¬ 
come sensible ^i^d learn long , men 

of the third sort remain stupid, and learn 
words. RncKnt 

Men of the greatest abilities are most fired 
with ambition, and, on the contrary, mean 
and narrow minds are the least actuated by 
it Addison, 

Men of true wisdom and goodness are con¬ 
tented to take persons and things as they 
are, without complaining of their impel- 
factions or attempting to amend them 

Fielding 

Men of uncommon abilities generally fall into 
eccentricities when their sphere oflife is not 
adequate to their powers Goethe 
15 Men only associate in parties by sacrificing 
their opinions, or by having none worth 
sacrificing, and the effect of party govern¬ 
ment IS always to develop hostilities and 
hypocrisies, and to extinguish ideas RnsKm 
Men only rightly know themselves as far as 
they have experimented on things / nntson 
Men ought to find the difference between 
saltness and bitterness /hu on. 

Men possessed with an idea cannot be reasoned 
with. J’roude 

Men possessing small souls are generally the 
authors of great evils Goethe. 

H) Men prize the thing ungained more than it is. 

/1 oil, and C tess.^ i. 2. 

Men rate the virtues of the heart at almost 
nothing, while they idolise endowments of 
body and intellect. La Bruyhe. 

Men rattle their chains to show that they are 
free. J'r. 


Men run away to other countries because 
they are not good in their own, and run 
back to their own because they pass for 
nothing in the new places. Emerson, 

Men say their pinnacles point to heaven. 
Why, so does every tree that buds, and 
every bird that rises as it sings. Men say 
their aisles are good for worship. Why, so 
IS every mountain glen and rough seashore. 
But this they have of distinct and indisput¬ 
able glory,— that their mighty walls were 
never raised, and never shall be, but by men 
who love .xiid aid each other in their weak¬ 
ness. Kush, in 

Men seek within the short span of life to 25 
satisfy a thousand desiies, each of which 
alone is insatiable. l,oiastn th. 

Men seem to be led by their noses, but in 
reality it is by their ears, i ailv'e 
Men should be prized, not for their exemp¬ 
tion from fault, but the size of those virtues 
they are possessed of. i.idd'-tn tn. 

Men should be what they seem; / Or those 
that be not, would they might seem none. 
Otlulh\ 111 3 . 

Men should keep their eyes wide open before 
nmniage, and half-shut aftei wards. I\lme. 
Iscudi 11. 

Men should not be told of the faults which 80 
they have mended. Jo- nson 
Men show their character in nothing more 
clearly than by what they think laughable. 

Goethe 

Men, some to business some to pleasure 
take. / But every woman is at heart a 
rake / Men, some to qu et, some to public 
strife, / But every lady would be queen 
for life. 

Men speak but little when vanity does not 
induce them to speak. La Koche 
Men spend their lives m the service of their 
passions instead of employing their passions 
m the service of their lives. Steeh 
Men still are what they always have been, a 85 
medley (<o wsih) of strength and weakness, 
often obedient to t eason, and ofteuer to pas¬ 
sion ; so have they come down the stream of 
tune for six thousand years, and mostly m 
such shape as the moment has fashioned 
them. Leunie 

Men that are ruined are ruined on the side of 
their natural propensities. Burke 
Men that hazard all / Do it in hope of fair 
advantages. Mer 0 /1 en , i\ 7 
Men that make / Envy and crooked malice 
nourishment / Dare bite the best. //en. 

I’!//., V 3. 

Men think highly of those who rise rapidly in 
the world, whereas nothing rises quicicer 
than dust, straw, and feathers. Hare. 

Men think they are quairelling with one 40 
another, and both sides feel that they are in 
the wrong. Goethe. 

Men think to mend their condition by a change 
of circumstances. They might as well hope 
to escape their shadows. Fioude, Carlyle. 

Men tire themselves in pursuit of rest. Sterne. 
Men trust rather to their eyes than to their 
ears; the effect of precepts is therefore slow 
and tedious, whilst that of examples is sum-r 
r.iary and effectual. Seneta. 
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Men understand not what is among* their 
hands, as calmness is the characteristic of 
strength, so the weightiest causes may be 
the most silent. C atlyie 
Men use, if they have an evil turn to write 
It in marble, and whoso doth us a good turn 
we wi ite it 111 dust. Stt '1 l/an 
Men, who are knaves individually, are in the 
mass very honuui able people. « 

Men who begin by losing tlieir independence 
will end by losing their energy J.ucAit 

6 Men who, being always bred in affluence 
see the world only on one side are surely 
improper judges of hunian nature. Oo/U- 
stnitk 

Men who earn nothing but compliments are 
not likely to be very diligent in so unpro¬ 
fitable a service. U'H 

Men who form their judgment upon sense often 
err. 1 //c/wai <i A v. 

Men who know the same things are not long 
the best company for each other I nu > 

Men who make money rarely saunter, men 
who save money rarely swagger /•« wer 
L\ tton 

10 Men who their duties know, ' But know their 
rights, and knowing, dare maintain. Air 

H ’. j/iwci 

Men will always act according to their pas¬ 
sions Therefore the best governnient is 
that which inspiies the nobler passions and 
destroys the meaner /a.ac- 
Men will blame themselves for the purpose of 
being praised /’>. 

Men will die for an opimon as soon as for any¬ 
thing else. llaui.i 

Men will face powder and steel, because they 
cannot far e public opinior t nap n. 

15 Men will forget what we suffer, and not what 

we do. j'tnnM’n 

Men will marry a fool that sings, sooner than 
one that has leatned to scoff* Jh. H uiicr 

SvutK 

Men will wrangle for religion write for it, 
fight for it, die for it—anything but live for 

it. ( oiu'n 

Men woik themselves into atheistical judg¬ 
ments by atheistical piactice // hnhtaii. 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods 
Pope 

20 Men would not live long in society were they 
not the mutual dupes of each other La 
A’ oi he 

Men's actions are not to be judged of at first 
sight. Pr. 

Men's actions are too strong for them Show 
me a man who has acted, and who has not 
been the victim and slave of his action. 

/ merson 

Men's best successes come after their disap¬ 
pointments It a?</ Pt i(h<t 
Men's evil manners live in hi ass . their virtues 
We write in water. litn>y I lU z j 

25 Men's hearts ought not to be set against one I 
another, liut set with one anotht'r, and all 
against the evil thing only, i ^ i 
Men's Ignorance makes the priest’s pot boil. 
hf. Pr 

Men’s muscles move better when their souls 
are making merry music. (,eor£c Liiot, 


Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, / 
Though great ones are their object. Othello, 

111 4 

Men’s prosperity is in their own hands, and no 
forms ol government are, in themselves, of 
the least use. A //s4/« 

Men’s souls twixt sorrow and love are cast. 80 

f' J/ P>toivn, 

' Mens thoughts and opinions are, in a great 
I degree, vassals of him wiio invents a new 
1 phrase or reapplies an old epithet Lomell 
I Men s thoughts are much according to their 
inclinations; their discourses and speeches, 
according to tlieir learning and infused 
opinions y/ icon 

Men’s vows are women s traitors. Cymbtline, 

111 4 

Menace-moi de vivre et non pas de mourir— 

'I hieaieu me with life and imL with dtath. Lr 

Menage llousckeepintj }r 35 

1 Mendacem niemorem esse oportet — A liar 
^ ouulit lo h i\c .4 i;jad nitiinjr\ (Ju «t/. 

Mendaces, ebriosi, verbosi—Liars, drunkards, 
and wuuly people. 

Meiidaci homim, ne verum quidem dicenti cre¬ 
dere solinius—W L no cicdit to a liar, even 

when Ik spi iks ih- triuh C .. 

Mendici, mimi, balatrones et hoc genus omne 

— ns u tors in f trees, bulluon,, ami all that 

sort of people //. / 

Mendico ne parentes quidem amici sunt— To 40 
a he);i:ar lul even his own parents show atlee* 
tioii /V 

Mendings are honourable, rags are abomin¬ 
able, Pf 

Mens a*qua rebus in ardms — I.qnaiiitmty in 
arduous t nterpnses M 

Mens agitat molem— \ nnnd moves or informs 
the ni iss / 

Mens bona regnnm possidet—A good mind 
possessf a kingdom. J'r. 

Mens couscia recti— A mind conscious of recti* 45 
tilde. 

Mens cujusque est quisque—The mind of the 
man is the m.in J/. 

Mens immota manet; lachrymse volvuntur 
manes - His usoht' temains unshaken, tears 
aie shed in vain. / 

Mens internta lethi — A mind undaunted by 

eU.ith (>7'ui 

Mens mvicta manet—The mind remains unsub* 
dued 

Mens peccat, non corpus, et unde consilium 50 
abfuit culpa abest- It is the mind that sms, 
not the biMlj, and where tin.re was no inten¬ 
tion there is no triimnalil> J t- 

Mens Sana in corpore sano— A sound mind m 
.1 sound bixiy Jut. 

Mens sine pondere ludit— The mind is playful 
w hen unhurileiied. 

Mensa et toro- Trom bed and board. L. 

Mcnschenkeniitniss ist Unglaube an Tugend 
und Redliclikeit—\ knowlulgc of mankind 
tends to iiuiuec a w.uit of faith in virtue and 
prol)ity ( / llil’tr 

Menschlich ist es bloss zu strafen, / Aber55 
ottiich zii verzeihn— ^^To punish is merely 
uman, but to forgive is divine. P. von IVtnter. 

Mensque pati durum sustinet aegra nihil—A 
mind diseased cannot bear anything harsh. Ovtd, 
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Mensuraque juris / Vis erat—And might was 
the measure of right. Lucan. 

Mental courage, infinitely rarer than valour, 
presupposes the most eminent qualities. 
Diderot. 

Mental pleasures never cloy: unlike those of 
the body, they are increased by repetition, 
approved of by reflection, and strengthened 
by enjoyment. ( olton. 

Mental prayer Gibct\ which includes 

and excludes all religions, and only in a 
few God-favoured men permeates the whole 
course of life, develmis itself in most men as 
only a blazing, beatific feeling of the moment, 
immediately after the vanishing of which the 
man, thrown in upon himself unsatisfied and 
unoccupied, lapses back into the most utter 
and absolute wearuiess. ito tm. 

6 Mentally and bodilv endowed men are the 
most modest, while, on the other hand, all 
who have some peculiar mental defect think 
a great deal more of themselves. (7or tne 

Mentis gratissimus error—A most delightful 
reverie of the mind. Ho*. 

Mentis penetralia—TI il inmost recesses of the 
mind , the secrets of the heart. 

Menu—Bill of fare. Pr 

Menus plaisirs—Pocket-money. Fr. 

10 Meo sum pauper m acre— I am poor, hut I am 
not in debt. Hor, 

Merces virtutis laus est—Appl.iuse is the reward 
of virtue Pr. 

Mercy and truth are met together; righteous¬ 
ness and peace have kissed each other. litlUi 

Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kilL 
Rom. and JuL, iii. i. 

Merev is above this sceptred sway, / It is 
enthroned in the hearts of kings, / It is an 
attribute to God himself; / And earthly 
power doth then show likest God's / When 
mercy seasons justice. Mer. of I , iv. i 

15 Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so , ' Pardon 
IS still the nurse of second woe Meas for 
Mras , 11 I 

Mercy, misericordia, does not in the least mean 
forgiveness of sms, but pity of sorrows A’«»- 
km. 

Mercy to him that shows it is the rule. Coit>/>rr. 

Mercy turns her back to the unmerciful. 
Quarks. 

Mercy’s gate opens to those who knock, 'viy- 
tng 

80 Mere bashfulness without merit is awkward, 
and merit without modesty insolent, but 
modest merit has a double claim to accept¬ 
ance. 7 Huf^hes. 

Mere family never made a man ^eat. Thought 
and deed, not pedigree, are the passports to 
enduring fame. SAobe/eff 

Mere madness, to live like a wretch and die 
rich. Burton. 

Mere pleasure ought not to be the prime motive 
of action. Johnson. 

Mere sensibility is not true taste, but sensi¬ 
bility to real excellence is. Jlnzhtt. 

86 Mere wishes are bony fishes. Pr. 

Merit and good works is the end of man’s 
motion, and conscience of the same is the 
accomplishment of man’s rest. Bacon j 

Merit, however inconsiderable, should be 
sought for and rewarded. Najolcon. < 


Merit in appearance is oftener rewarded than 
merit itself. La Roche, 

Merit IS never so conspicuous as when coupled 
with an obscure origin, just as the moon 
never appears so lustrous as when it emerges 
from a cloud. Bo7>ee. 

Merit lives from man to man Tennyson 80 

Merry be the first, / And merry be the last, / 
And merry be the first of August. Pr. 

Merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. Love's 
L. Lost, \. 2 . 

Merx ultronea putret—riuffcn d service stinks 
(/. . IS despised) J'*. 

Mesalliance — A marriage with one of inferior 
t.ink. Pt. 

Messe tenus propria vive—Live within your85 
means (///. liarvi st) 

MfTafioXr} ttuptivo yXi'irn—Theie is always a 
pleasure in vanety. 7 s. 

Metaphysicians and philosophers are, on the 
whole, the greatest troubles the world has 
got to deal with . . Busy metaphysicians 
are always entangling good and active 
people, and weaving cobwebs among the 
nnest wheels of the world's business, and 
are, as much as possible, by all prudent 
persons, to be brushed out of their way. 
Rusktn. 

Metaphysics, with which physics cannot dis¬ 
ense, IS that wisdom of thought which was 
efore all physics, lives with it, and will en¬ 
dure after it. hoethe. 

Mr)re SiKdai^i, irplv i.fx<f>oiv fivOov dxoi/- 
—Ilon’t pronounce sentence till you have 
hi..u-d the stoty of both p.'irtics Pr. 

Method is the very hinge of business. Hannah 40 
Mote. 

Method will teach you to win time. Goethe, 

Methods are the masters of masters. Talley 
rand 

\ Methought I heard a voice cry. Sleep no more! 
j Mai/'., 11 . 2 . 

Metier d’auteur, metier d’oseur—The profession 
of author is a daiing proft ssion. hr. 

Metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede verum 45 
est--Il IS mtet thru evyy man should measure 
himself by his own rule and standard hor 

Mettre les pieds dans le plat—To put one’s foot 
in It. Lf. Pr. 

Metuenda corolla draconis—The dragon’s crest 

IS to be feand. 

Meum et tuum—Mine and thine. 

Mens mihi, suus cuique est cams—Mine is dear 
to me, and dear is his own to every man. Plant. 

Mezzo termine— A middle course. It. 50 

Micat inter omnes —It shines amongst all, i.e.^ it 
outshines all. Hor. 

Mich drang’st den Grandtext aufzuschlagen, / 
Mit redlichem Gefuhl einmal / Das heilige 
Original / In mein geliebtes Deutsch zu 
ubertragen—I must tum up the primitive text 
just to translate the sacred original with honest 
feeling into iny dear German tongue. Faust, tn 
Goethe. 

Mich hat mein Glaube nicht betrogenl—My 
faith has not betrayed me Schille*. 

Mich plagen keine Scrupel noch Zweifel, / 
Furente mich weder vor Holle noch Teufel 
—I am troubled by no scruples or doubts ; I fear 
neither hell nor devil. B'aust, tn Goethe. 
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Mich schuf aus groberm Stofle die Natur, / 
Und zu der Erde zieht mich die Begierde— 
Out of coarser clay has Nature created me, and 
I am drawn by lust to the dust. Schiller, 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, / Be it ever so humble, there s no place 
like home , / A charm from the skies seems 
to hallow us there, / Which, sought through 
the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere, y. 
H. Payne. 

Midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, / 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, / 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, / 
With none who bless us, none whom we can 
bless; /. . . This is to be alone; this, this is 
solitude I Byron, 

Mieux nourri qu’ instruit—Better fed than taught. 
Br Pr 

f Mieux serra— Better times are coming. M 
Mieux vaut ghsser du pied qtie de la langue— 
Beticr slip with tlit foot than the tongue, h >. Pf 
Mieux vaut perdre la laine que la brebis — 
Iletter lose the wool than the sheep 1 > Pr 
Mieux vaut tin bon renom, que du bien plein 
la maison— IJeiter a good name than a house 
full of nr hes. //. Pr. 

Mieux vaut tin " T lens " que deux ” Tu 1 auras" 
—One *' d ake this ' i!> better th.ui Iw o ** You shall 
have It ' Br, J'e 

10 Mieux vaut une once de fortune qtt'une livre 
de sagesse— An oum t of fortune is belter than 
a pound of wisdom. I-r. J'r 
Mieux vaut voir un chien enrag^, qu'un soleil 
chaud en Janvier—Better see a mail dog than 
a hot sun in J.inuary 

Might and right do differ frightfully from hour 
to hour; but give them centuries to try it in, 
they are found to be identical C arlyU 
Mightier far / Than strengt t of nerve or sinew, 
or the sway / Of magic, potent over sun and 
star, / Is Love, though oft to agony dis- 
trest, / And though his favourite seat be 
feeble woman’s breast. H 'ordsnwrth. 
Mightiest powers by deepest calms are fed, / 
And sleep, how oft, on things that gentlest 
be. B M. Proi tt >. 

U Mighty events turn on a straw ; the crossing 
of a orook decides the conquest of the world. 
( arlylt. 

Migravit ab aure voluptas / Omnis— All ple.tsurc 
has fled from thf* ear, (duinh show having taken 
the place of dialogue on tlic st.ige) Jlor 
Mihi est propositum in tabema mori—1 purpose 
to end my days in an inn 

Mihi forsan, tibi quod negarlt, / Porriget bora 
—Tlie hour will perhaps extend to mt what it 
has denied to you 11 or. 

Mihi istic nec seritur nec metitur—There is 
neither sowing iiur reaping in that affair for my 
benefit. Piaut. 

20 Mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere Conor— 
My aim is to subject riiciimsUnces to me, and 
not myself to them. Jfo>. 

Mihi tarda fluunt ingrataqne tempora— For 
me the time passes slowly and joyously away. 
Hor, 

Mildness governs more than anger. Pr. 
Militat omnis amans— Every lover is engaged in 
a war. Ovid. 

Militiae raecies amor est->Love is a kind of war¬ 
fare Oxnd 


Mille hominum species et rerum discolor usus; / 22 
Velle suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno 
—There are a tliousand kinds of men, and differ¬ 
ent hues they give to things; each one follows 
his own inclniatiun, nor do they ail agree in their 
wishes. yVri. 

Mille verisimili non fanno un vero— A thousand 
piobabilities do not make one truth. It. Pr. 

Millia frumenti tua triverit area centum, / Non 
tuus hinc capiet venter plus ac meus— Though 
your threshing-floor should yield a hundred 
thousand bushels of corn, will your stomach 
therefore hold more than mine? Hor. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth / 
Unseen, both when we wake and when wo 
sleep. Milton 

Minatur innocentibus qul parcit nocentibus-^ 

— He threatens the innocent who spares the 
guilty Coke. 

Mind and body are intimately related ; if the 80 
former is joyful, the latter leels free and well; 
and many an evil flies before cheerfulness. 

Goethe. 

Mind and body—that beauteous couple—exer« 
cise much and variously, but at home, at 
home, indoors, and about things mdoors; 
for God IS there too. Landor. 

Mind is stronger than matter; mind is the 
creator and shaper of matter , not brute 
force, but only persuasion and faith is the 
king of this world. ( anyle 
Mind is the great lever of all things, human 
thought IS the process by which human ends 
are ultuaately answered. H ehtif. 

Mind is the partial side of men ; the heart is 
everything Kivarol 

Mind not high things, but condescend to men 32 
of low estate A/ I'aul, 

Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed. Bovee, 
Mind your P’s and Q’s Pr. 

Mind your work, and God will find your 
wages. Pr. 

Minds are of celestial birth ; / Make we then a 
heaven of earth. Monti^ome* \ 

Minds that have nothing to confer / Find little 41| 
to perceive. / 1 ords^vot tk. 

Minds that never rest are subject to many 
digressions. Jou6t rt. 

Mind the comer where life's road turns. Pr. 
Mine honour my life is; both grow in one; / 
Take honour from me, and my life is done. 

Baward /A, i, i 

Minima vires frangere quassa valent— Very 
little av.iiU tu brt.ik a briiistd thing 
Minima de mails—Of two evils chouse the least 46 
Pr. 

Minister flicken am Staate, / Die Richter 
fiicken am Rate, / Die Pfarrer an dem 
Gewisseu, / Die Aerzte an Handen and 
Fuszen 1 O Jobsen I was flickest denn du ^ / 
Weit besserl Genssene Schuh 1— Ministers 
cobble away at the state, judges at the law, 
parsons at the conscirnce, doctors at our hands 
.uul feet; what cobblest thou at, friend Jobsonf 
Far lietter—shoes th.u have been torn. H^etsse. 
Minor est quam servtis, dominus qui servos 
timet—A m.uster w ho fears his servants is lower 
than a servant. 

Minorities lead and save the world, and the 
I world knows them not till long afterwards. 

[ /ahn Btirrouiks. 
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Minuentur atrae / Carmine curae—Black care 
will be soothed by song, /iok 
Minuit praesentia famam ~ Acquaintanceship 
lessens fame t laud. 

Minus afficit sensus fatigatio quam cogitatio 
— Bodily fatigue aflects the mind less than in¬ 
tense thought Qu'n.t, 

Minuti ! Semper et infirmi est animi exlgnique 
voluptas / UltlO— Keienge isevei the delight ol 
a stinted and weak and petty iniiid. Juv> 

B Minutiae— Trifles , minute details 

Mir gab' es keiiie gioss're Pein, / War' ich 
im Paradies allein— 'I'beie were for me no 
greater torment tlian to be in Paiadise alone. 
Goethe 

Mir wird bei nieiiiem kritisclien Bestreben / 
Dock oft urn Kopf iind Buseii bang— Often 
during my critical studies I ieir as if 1 would 
lose both head .iiid he.art H agytet in Goetni s 
“ hauA 

Mira quacdam in cognoscendo suavitas et de- 
lectatio— '1 here is a lert.xin wonderful sweet¬ 
ness and delight in gaining knowledge. 

Mirabile dictu 1—und« rfiil to be told 1 
liOMirabile visu 1 — Wonderful to behold! 

Miracles are ceased, and therefore we must 
needs admit the means, how things are per¬ 
fected. Hen / ., 1 1 

Miracles do not serve to convert, but con¬ 
demn. rascal 

Miramur ex intervallo fallentia-- We admire at 
a distance things wdiic li eive us }'t 
^iremur te non tua— Let me ha\e something to 
admire in yourself, not in what belongs to you. 
Juv 

16 Mirth is God’s medicine. Ward Bttcher. 

Mirth IS like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment, cheerfulness keeps up a kind of 
daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady 
and perpetual serenity. Adttwn 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness 
fixed and permanent. A ad/son 
Misce stultitiam consillis brevem—Mix a little 
folly with your serious thoughts Hot. 
Miscellaneous reading avoid. F'ro/ Black/e to 
youn^ men 

80Mischief, thou art afoot, / Take thou what 
course thou wilt. Jul ( irs m 2 
Mise en scene—The getting up or putting in 
preparation for the stage Fr. 

Misera contnbuens plebs I— The poor tax-paying 
jK'ople I 'i fhoL zy. 

Misera est magni custodia census -'I he custody 
of a large fortune is a w'retched business Juv 
Misera est servitus nbi jus est aut vagum ant 
incognitum— Obtdu-nec to the law is a bar<' 
ship where the law is ciilier unsettled or un¬ 
known. L. 

86 Miserable beyond all names of wretchedness 
is that unhappy pair who are doomed to 
reduce beforehand to the principles of ab¬ 
stract reason all the details of each domestic 
day. Johnson. 

Miseram pacem vel bello bene mutari--An un¬ 
happy peace may be profitably ex.,hanged for 
w'at / ac 

Misericordia Domini inter pontem et fontem— 
Between bridge and stream the Lord’s mercy 
may be found FU Au^uWne 


Miseros prudentia prima relinquit- Prudence It 
the first thing to forsake the wretched, (hod. 

Miseinma est fortuna quae inimico caret— 
Most wretched is the lot of him who has not an 
enemy J^uh. Syr. 

Miserum est aliorum inciimbere famae ! NeSO 
collapsa ruant subductis tecta columnis—It 
IS a wretched thing to Jean for support on the 
reputation of otliers, lest the roof should fall in 
rums when the pillars are withdrawn. Juv. 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bed¬ 
fellows. I empeitt, 11 2 . 

Misery and rum to thousands are in the blast 
that announces the destructive demon (warX 
But ns. 

Misery doth part / The flux of company. As 

)V« LiAi Ity n I. 

Misery is like love; to speak its language 
truly the author must have felt it hut ns 

Misery is trodden down by many, / And, being 36 
low, never relieved by any .'shakesjeate. 

Misery that I miss is a new mercy. Isaac 

U alt on 

Misfortune is never mournful to the soul that 
accepts it, for such do always see that 
every cloud is an angel’s face. Hits L d/. 

(// Id 

Misfortune ^rmkles ashes on the head of the 
man, but falls like dew on the head of the 
woman, and brings forth germs of strength 
of which she herself had no conscious posses¬ 
sion Anna ( . Mo2i att 

Misfortune when we look upon It with our 
eyes is smaller than when our imagination 
sinks the evil down mto the recesses of the 
soul, (toi/he 

Misfortunes come on wings and depait on foot 40 

/V. 

Misfortunes have their dignity and their re¬ 
deeming power (/ S Jhllurd. 

Misfortunes never come single. /V 

Misfortunes when asleep are not to be wak¬ 
ened /> 

Mislike me not for my complexion, / The 
shadow d livery of the butni.shd sun, / To 
whom I am a tie.ghbour and near bred. 
Iil:r ot / V« , 11 . 1 

Misreckomng is no p'&yment Pr. 41 

Mist of words \ Like halos round the moon, 
though they enlarge / The seeming size of 
thoughts, make tlie hght less / Doubly 

Batley 

Mistake not, man; the devil never sleeps. 

J homos d Kemp, v 

Mistrust the man who finds everything good, 
and the man who finds everything evik and 
still more the man who is indifferent to 
everything Lavater 

Misunderstanding brings lies to town. I'r. 

Misunderstanding ^oes on like a fallen stitch 50 
111 a stocking, winch m the beginning might 
have been taken up with a needle Goethe. 

Mit ieinem Meister zu iiren ist dein Gewinn 
—To trr with thy nvuster is thy gain Goethe 

Mit dem Genius steht die Natur im ewigen 
Bunde! / Was der eine verspricht, leistet 
die andre gewiss—Naiure stands in eternal 
league with genius; what tiie one promises the 
other as surely performs St hi lie' . 

Mit dem Wissen wachst der Zweifel—Doubt 
ever grows aiongside of knowledge. Goetk*. 
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Mit der Dummheit kampfen Cotter selbst ver- 
gebens— VViih stui)iilit> tlic i;ods theiii&clvcs 
fight 111 vain. Schtilft 

Mit Frauen soil man sich nic unterstehn zii 
scherzen -One ‘■luultl never vniime U) |ok*' 
with hulies Me/'ln^to /« ‘r “ / austC' 

Mit fremdem Gut ist leicht ein Prasser sein — 
It is eas> to Ine riotously a rake)at another s 
expense I'i at ft. 

Mit Kleiiicn thut man kleine Thaten, / Mit 
Grossen wird der Kleine gross—With liith 
people do little d* ( ds, v ith gieat people the 
little one hei onies great hoetne 
6 Mit seltsamen Geberden / Giebt man sich 
viele Pein ,/ Kein nsch will etwas wei- 
den, / Em jeder will schoii was sein—W c in 
easilv disroni rrted by sir tm e in inin rs ; no ni m 
is williiiij to htiom ai.'^thnu' t\ii\ oih gixes 
himself out .IS alrt 4(1 \ soii’Ltliing. Itfilie 

Mit vier Strangschlagern zu ialiien ist gefahr- 
lich, abei ich werde es versuchen— ]• i. ii 1 \ 
to time with four liorses that kick ovti tnc 
tr lies, bill 1 sh ill tr>. i /xwah 4 

Mit Worten lasst sich trefHi''b streitrn / Mit 
Worten ein System bereiteii, / An Worten 
lasst sich tiefflich glaiihen, / Vcn einem 
Wort lasst sioli kem Iota raitben — Wuli 

Words dispute imix bt. «ll<i’i\'l> cnind on 
wilb woitU .isx'trm in iN bt nuilt up, on wor Is 
out mix lest rtlii’ioiis Ixlitf, fn-i i a woid ni'i t 
not (,ne lota bt. taken. tn Uoetht i 

Mit Worten nicht, niit Thaten lasst mich 
danketi - Let lut. ib mk ^t»u with UlciIs^ not 
with wOlds Ktrttrt 

Mitgefuhl erweckt Vertrauen: / Und Ver- 
trauen ist dei Schlussel , Der des Herzens 
Pforte offnet -in]i itby awakens cojitid«.iu **, 
and lonfitienie is the kt x wliicb unlocks tin. 
doors of tin lieait. lu<Ji>rt’iii 
10 Mittagsschlaf ist ein brennend Licht am Tage 
—-Slet p at innhl.ij is a car lb* buimng in ttie d ij - 
time lli/'/'ct 

Mitte hanc de pectore curam— Dismiss these 
anxieties Iroiii >our bn isl i itr 

Mittiimis—We send. V writ fsr tram fen ing 
reierds fioni oik cunt to .inotlier; a prntpt 
coiinimtmg .in attiisid pcisrn to prison l-v .i 
justici oftbepc.uc /.. 

Mobilis et varia est ferme natura malonim— 
Misfoitunes griiri iH\ ate of a vari.dik and 
cliangeable nature /ut' 

Mobilitate viget, viiesque acquirit eundo—It 
grows b> imaini;, an 1 iMtln ri strengili .is it 
Speeds on / tn; , oj 1 a>i t. 

15 Mubtlium turba Quirittnm - A crowd of fickle 

I Itl/CIIS It O'. 

Mock me not with the name of free when 
you have but knit up my chains mto orna> 
mental festoons. (uthU. 

Mockery is the fume of little hearts. Tentiv 
sun 

Moderari aiiimo et orationi, cum sis iratus, 
non mediorris ingenti est — lo be able lo 
temper >our indign.it ion and 1 uigu.ige w li< ii 
you are angry is exidcnce of a chastened dis¬ 
position. C/i. 

Moderata durant—Things we use in moderation 
last long .S(V/ 

20 Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, 
excessive grief the enemy to the living. AI/s 
WW/, i. I 


Moderate riches will carry you ; if you have 
moic, you must carry them /'?. 

Modelatioii and judgment are, for most pur¬ 
poses, more than the flash and the glitter 
even of genius. J. Mo>ify 
Moderation is good, but moderation alone is 
no vii tiie (I u.f u f) h Uu Aer i. 

Moderation is the inseparable companion of 
wisdom, but with genius it has not even 
a nuddiiig acquaintance ( oltou 
Moderation is the silken string ruimingthrough 26 
the pearl chain of all vn tues I notu ts I uitr* 
Moderation is the virtue best adapted to the 
dawn of prosperity. 1 'tit 
Modern education has devoted itself to the 
teachinjr of impudence, and then we com¬ 
plain we can no more manage our mobs. 

Ax/iC n 

Modern education too often covers the fingers 
w th rings, and at the same time cuts the 
Sinews at the wrists /. 'i/tg-. 

T'^odern poets put a great deal of water in 
tlieir ink. (/.'< *he 

Modern Protestantism sees in the cross, not a 30 
fiiica to which it is to be nailed, but a raft on 
which it, and all its valuable piojierties, are 
to be floated into Paradise. A 
Modern revolution has nothing grand about 
It. It IS merely the resolution of society 
mto its component atoms h ‘ouae 
Modern science gives lectin es on botany, to 
show there is no such thing as a flower , on 
humanity, to show there is no such thing as 
a man , and on theology, to show there is 
no such tiling as a God No such thing 
as a man, but only a mechanism No such 
thing as a God, but only a series of forces. 

A u \ xin. 

Modest demeanour’s the jewel of a’! I^'ums. 
Modest dogs miss much meat J'r 
Modest doubt is called / The beacon of the 96 
wise, the tent th.it searches To the bottom 
ofthewoist /'ott. ana t ft'' ii 2 
Modest expression is a beautiful setting to the 
diamond of talent and genius, t /la/tn. 

Modest humility is beauty's crown for the 
beautiful is a hidden thing, and s tirinks from 
its own power. 

Modeste tamen et circumspecto judicio de 
tantis viris proinmciandnm est ne quod ple- 
risque acculit, damneiit quae non mtelligunt 
- We ‘,bould, hnwexer, proiioiiiu e our opinions 
with mcHksix and i irv,uinspeut nulj:itifnt of such 
min, ltst,.i> 1 , tlie case with nianx, wr should 
br lonnd rondci ining wdiat we do nit under¬ 
stand tut. 

Modesty and presumption are mor.al things of 
so spiritual a nature, that they liave little to 
do with the body, oot 'ht 
Modesty is a quality in a lover more praised 40 
by the women than liked. .SAc; xan. 

Modesty is a very good thing but a man in 
this country may get ou very well without 
it. d/. on a Oannt r tn the I <ir II est 
Modesty is so pleased with other people’s 
doings that she has no leisure to lament her 
own. J\u\tern 

Modesty is the beauty of women. Gael. Pr. 
Modesty is the colour of virtue Du^enes. 
Modesty is the sweet song-bird which no open46 
cage-door can tempt to flight Ha/iz. 



MODESTY 


MONT 


Modesty is to merit what the shadows are to Monday relig^ion is better than Sunday pro- 
the figures on a picture; it imparts to it fession. I'r. 

force and relief. La Mone sale—Advise with s.ih , with iliscro- 

Modesty ruins all that bring it to court. Pt. lion. M. 

Modesty seldom resides m a breast that is Money answers everything, / Save a guilty 
not enriched with nobler virtues i.oLu conscience sting. 7’;. 

smith. I Money begets money /V 30 

Modesty when she goes, is gone for ever Money borrowed is soon sorrowed. Pk 
L aiuiof Money calls, but does not stay : / It is round 

6 Modo et forma—In inainitir and form and rolls away. Pr. 

Modo me Thebis, modo point Athenis—He set*; Money is a bottomless sea, in which honour, 
me down now .at I hehes, now at Athens, it.,' conscience, and truth may be drowned, 
the poLt docs so 1)\ his magif .xii y/.»' I a izlay. 

Modo vir, modo feniina— Now .is n man, now ' Money is a good servant, but a dangerous 
as a woman. O^'ui master />' ///.«•,. 

Modus operandi—lln. m inm.r of opcr ition. i Money is human happiness in the abstract, 36 
Mogt ihr Stuck fiir Stuck bewitzeln, / Doch he then, who is no longer capable of CMijoy- 
das Ganze zieht each an \ on m.iy iccr .a mg human happiness iii the concrete, de> 
it hit by bit, yet ilie wiiuk f.isunates you i votes his heart entirely to money. 

Goethe hau * 

lOMoi, moi, dis je, et c’est assez—1 , 1, siy I, md I Money is like an icicle, soon found at certain 

that IS enoiii^h (ofutiu'e j seasons, and soon melted under other cir- 

Moins on pense plus on parle—The less people : cumstances. .S/;< >«.•<>« 
ihitik, the mon ih^ t.ili 7 -;. , Money ts not required to buy one necessity 

Moles and misers live in their graves Pi of the soul. 7 / I'lt.iu 

Molesta et unportuna salutantiiiin fiequentia Money is the fruit of evil as often as the root 
—A tiouble ome and .uiiKniiu <i«iw 1 of viators of it. 7 u 'n^ 

Molle memn levibus cor est violabtle tclis Money is the god of our time, and Rothschild 
My tender licut is Mdiiei.ihk by hts (Ciijud's) . is his piopliet. 7/< nt 

light arrows O.'uL ^ Money is the most envied but the least en-46 

16 Mollis educatio nervos omnes et mentis et ' loyed; health is the most enjoyed, but the 

Corporis frangit An tiftimii.m. ,iii.)ii ' least envied i olton 

weaken-, all the I)(nver^ botn of mind .uid bod>. ] Money is tlie ruin of many. /V. 


Mollisstma corda , Humano generi dare se 
natura fatetur, / Qu.e lachrymas dedit haec 
nostn pars optima senstis - N.atiire corks'es 
th.it she gives the tenfkrest of he-arts to the 
huiTi<an race when shf gave thtin tears. 'Ihis is 
tilt best part of our sen-, itiuiis. ///?' 

Mollisstma tempora faiidt — 1 he most fitting 
moilitiit fji speaking, or addie-. ing, one //or. \ 
Molliter austerum studio fallente laborem— 
Tht interest in the pursuit gently beguiling the 
seventy tif the toil J/or 
Molliter ossa cubent— Let his bones softly rest 
Ovtd 


, Money IS the smew oflove as well as of jvar. Pr. 
Money, like manuie, does no good till it is 
spread (’■') 

Money makes the mare to go, Pr. 

Money masters all tilings. /V. 45 

Money never made a man happy yet, nor will 
It There is nothing in its nature to in oduce 
happiness. The more a man has tne more 
he wants. Btu i’lankhn 
Money often costs too much. Ewei'on 
Money often unmakes the men who make it. 
Pf. 

Money refused loses its brightness /V 


80 Momento mare vertitiir; / Eodem die iibi Money spent on the brain is never spent In 50 
luserunt, navigia sorbentur Id a inninMit vain. Pr 


the- SI.I IS .igit.itLil, .ii'il on ttif s.nm d.ij ship- 
arc su.illowcd up where they kitely spotted 
g.iily .dong 

Mon ame a son secret, ma vie a son mystere 
—My soul has a secret of it-, own, iny Ins U-* 
1113 -.tciy A mu IS 

Mon copur aux dames, / Ma vte an roi, / ^ 


Moniti, meliora seqtiamar—Admonished, let us 
follow liLiti r tounsel . f 

t Monkeys, as soon as they have brought forth 
then young, keep their eyes fastened on 
I them, and nevei weary of admit ing their 
beauty , so amorous is Nature of whatever 
I she produces. Pr\'den. 


Dieu mon ame, / L'honiieur pour moi~ My 1 
hc.art to the 1 uiies, my life to tin king, and jii\ 
soul to (iod, hut my honour is my owru On a 
ihteld 'It the /Gyat .Sc/Loss, /inlin. 

Mon Dieu est ma roche —My God is my 
rock. 7 t/. 

Mon frfere a mis son bonnet de travels— My 
brother is cross (///. has put on his cap the 
wrong w .13) ht, Pr. 

26 Monarchy is a merchantman, which sails well, 
but will sometimes strike on a rock and go 
to the bottom; whilst a republic is a raft, 
which would never sink, but then your feet 
are always in water J<isher Ames 

Monday is the key of the week. Gael. Pr. 


Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare: semita 
certe / Tranquilla: per virtutem patet unica 
vita? - I sliow 3 oil wh.it 3011 i.in do for 3'ourself; 
tti' only jialli to a tr.inquil lifi lies through virtue. 

I uv 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
lumen ademptiun - A nioi)s!t,i horrible, mis¬ 
shapen, huge, and Ijcreft of his one eye. / 'trgil^ 
oj Po/yp/trmus 

Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum / A vitiis 66 
— A iiionstt.r whose vices are not redeemed by 
a single virtue. Juv, 

Mont de piet^—Pawnshop; originally store of 
money to lend without interest to poor people. 
hr. 




MONTES 


I 2Sn I 


MORS 


Montes auri pollicens —Ptomising mountains of 
guld 

Montesquieu, with his cause-and-efTect philo¬ 
sophy, IS but a clever infant spelhng^ letteis 
from a luero^;lyplucal piophetic Book, the 
lexicon of which lies m eternity, in Heaven 

L at 1 ic 

Monuments lik“ men, submit to fate. /V>/r 

Monuments themselves memorials need. 

( tatU. 

6 Mony an honest man needs that hasna the 
face to see)' it. .‘-i I't. 

Mony ane spL*irs the pate (inc]uiit.s tlie way) 
they ken fu’ weel Sc. />. 

Mony kinsfolk but few freends. S../V 

Moonlight IS sculpture Ha at Lome. 

Moping melancholy. M’ • > 

10 Mora oiiiiiis odio est, st il f.a it sapientiam— Ml 
tl< laj is h.ilLl'il, l,wt It pioilii. ( s w i-Mum. J'u ■ 

Moral culture must begin v/ith a change 
{L'i‘ '' 111 tlie way of thinking and 

with the touiidiiig of a charactei A<int 

Moral education begins in making the creature 
to he ecluc ttd clean and obedient , and it 
IS summed up when tlie cre.iture has bet n . 
made to do its work with delight, and thor¬ 
oughly. « 

Moral inability aggravates our guilt. '"f. 

Moral prejudices are tlu stojigaps of virtue , 
and. as is the case with other stopgaps it is . 
often nior(‘ difficult to get either out or m 
throiign tlieiu than through any other part 
of the fence. J/a < 

15 Moral qualities rule the world, but at short 
distances the senses are despotic. / ;// 

Morality is a cuib, not a spi’r / ’Wy* 

Morality is but the estibule of religion 

(. a/'t 

Morality sticks faster when presented in brief 
sayui.’s than when presented in long dis¬ 
courses. I D.HU'», u . 

Morals are generated as the atmosphere is 
Tis a secret tlie genesis of either, but the 
springs of justice and courage do not fail 
any more than salt or sulphur springs. 

/ wi f son. 

20Morceau—A nirn-i 1, a !iit / / 

Morceau d’ensemble 1 ’ki <■ of mu a- h innomscd 
for several voii < Jt 

More are drowned in the beaker than in the 
sea. Lut F). 

More are made good by exercitation than by 
nature Ih huk », 

More credit may be thrown down m a moment 
than can be built up in an age /’/. 

25 More hearts pine away in see * et anguish for 
unkuidness from those who should be their 
comforters than for any other calamity m 
life, i oiiui; 

More helnful than all wisdom is one draught 
of simple human pity that will not foisake 

us. (aotf^i I ,ta( 

More is got flora one book on which the 
thought settles for a definite end in know¬ 
ledge, than from libraries skimmed ovei by 
a wandering eye A cottage flower gives 
honey to the bee, a king's garden none to 
the butterfly. Ihihver Lyttan. 

More knave than fool. 


More light, more life, more love. Pr. 

More majorum—After tlie mannei of our ancestors. 80 
More matter with less art. 11 am. ^ it. i. 

More meat and less mustard. Pr. 

More pleased we are to see a river lead/ His 

S fentle streams along a flowery mead, / Than 
rom high banks to hear loud torrents roar, / 
With foamy waters on a muddy shore. 

!>> \Ji n 

More potatoes and fewer potations. Motto 

/Of li on. a , 

Mote servants wait on man / Than he’ll take35 
notice of i.tof , Ihwtft 
More sinn'd agauisl than sinning. Lear^ m 2 . 
More spruigs up iii the garden than the gar¬ 
dener sows tlieie P> 

More siio- Atua Ins u >11 »1 inanner , as is liis wont. 
More than all things, avoid fault-finding and a 
habit of criticism / Huu u . toyoun^ tut n. 
More than kisses letteis mingle souls Donne 40 
I More tJian we use is more than we want /> 
More tlmic's ai e wrought by pr ayer / Than this 
woild dt earns of J / ntn son 
Moie water glideth by the null / Than wots 
the miller oi j ' Jw.'-e/. ,11 i. 

Mores amici iiovens, non odcris—Know wcU, 
liet tui iio «glcii <. al the Ui.iliiicrs ui a frii.iid. 

/ • 

Mo.es multorum vidit —TI« s n\ the manners of 46 

III ihy Hit II ti,” e' t ' 1J I 1. 

Mot gen konnen wir’s niclit mehr, / Darum 
lasstuns heute lelieii * -lomu-iMU i. no lunger 
III <>i.t piwr. therefore let us li\e to-daj. 

Morgen, morgen, nur nicht heute ’ Sprechen 
mmier trage Leute - I o-ni -i. nc. to.m<nruw, 
only not re-da\, i-, tec ^uIl^llrll ong ot the elle. 

( /'. 11 , ss,. 

Morgenstunde hat Gold im Mnnde— The morn- 
ui., hour h is gold in it' ni.<e'ii. (,>. Pr 
Mornamur, et in media arma riiaimis—T et us 
di'-, iiul til h inli» lilt, itiii k ol tljL li. lit i '1.^ 
Morilms antiqiiis res stat Roniann virisque50 
llic Rom in i ommcnsi i altli stands hy its am, lent 
111 iim> rs and in* n / nn. 

Monbus et forma coiicihamlus amor—Pleasing 
nivnn*.is and a h uidsonu figure lomilwiio lo\e. 

Moiituri monturos salutant—The djings.alute 
the d>ing. 

Morose thoughts one should never send to a 
distance u.ittt. 

Moroseness is the evening of turbulence. 
lautdor. 

Mors et fiigacem persequitur virum- De.ath 55 
puisuci tlu ni.in .i" lu tU^s tiotu it /■.’» 

Mors ipsa refugtt .sa*pe virum' -Death it-.elf 
olun takes Ihglil at the prc'-c.nue of .1 man. 

1, u..an 

Mors janua vit®—Diath Is the gate of life 
Mois laborum ac misenarnm cjuies est 1—Death 

is tciwist fiv'TH al) < in lolls md miseries. L n 
Mors potius mat ula—De.ith i.uher tluui dis 
gi.ue. )/. 

Mors sola fatetnr / Quantnla suit hominiim GO 
corpiiscula -Devth ah'ne dui loses how msjgtn- 
fu.uu art the puny bodies ol us men. Jiro. 

Mors ultima hnea renim est—D^.-ith is the 
fiiiihesi hunt of our changing life. Hor 




MORTALES 


f ?^4 ] 


MOTU 


Mortales inlmicitias, sempiternas amicitias - 
Be our eiiii.ities for lime ou'r fnetiilships for 
eternity t tc 

Mortalia acta nunqiiam Deos fallunt—The 
deed'; of nnui never can be hid Iron; tin 
Mortalia facta peiibunt, / Nedimi sernioimm 
stet honos et grratia vivax— AM ma'i ■x woiis 
must petish , liow iiu'ch les"; ‘ihail the powci arJ 
grace of lanyinue loin; sin vive * /Av j 

Mortality is bese! on every side with crosses. I 
and exposed to suTeiing every moment I 
I koma^ a l\i /r ' v 


Most men write now as if they expected that 25 
their works should live no more than a 
mouth. Ln7 4 OrfoT-i. 

Most natures aie insolvent, cannot satisfy 
their own wants, have an ambition out of 
all propoxtion to their practical forte, and so 
do lean and beg day and iiiglit continually 
/ n e* \on. 

Most of our ev.Is come fiom our vices P*. 

Most of the appearing niuth in the world is 
not mirth but art, the wounded spirit is not 
seen, but walks under a disguise Soiuh 


Mortalium reriim misera beatitudo—Ihc miscr- 
ablt bliss oi all iiiui.u tin ig-. 
l\Jorte caieiit anima;. semperque pi loie relicta / 
Sede iiovis domibus vivmnt habitantque re- 
ceptJe—Souls ,itf" iiniiio»-t i! , uu 1 Hmuted, aft* r j 
ipiiiiiiu; tb< II hi-.r jIukIl uiio n* w hmics, ihej I 
hvt and dwell in tln'in for c\tr j 

Mortem effugere nemo potest!—No one can 
esrnjic dcalli j 

Mortuo leoni et lepores msultant —E\en hates j 
insult vi dr 111 lion /b | 

Mos pro lege -U aji ir ''Ustom, loi I iv /, , 

10Moses and Mahomet were not men o^specula- ' 
tion, but men of action , and it is the stiess 
they laid upon the latter that has given them 
the power they wield over the destinies o' 
mankind. A < >jn>t 

Most authors steal their works, oi buy /’ /" 
Most dangeioiis Is that leniiifation tliat doth 
goad us on / To sin in loving virtue. J/.as 
/or l/r<n , u 2 
Most felt, least said /b 

Most joyful let the poet be • It is through him 
that all men see 11 / < Z/a///, / < 

15 Most men and most women are merely one 
couple more I 

Most men do not know what is in them till i 


Most of the Inxiiries, and many of the so-called 
comforts of life, are not only not indispen¬ 
sable but positive hindrances, to the eleva¬ 
tion of m.iTikmd 1 not r.iu 

Most of the ansi hief in ibi world would nevet 30 
happen it men would only be content to sit 
still m then parloiiis 

Most people think now-a-days the only hope¬ 
ful way of serving yoiii nc ighboui is to make 
a profit out of Inm whereas, in my opinion, 
the hopefulest way of seiving him is to let 
him make a profit out of me i\ uA.n 

Most people when they come to you for 
advice, come to have their own opinions 
strengthened not collected. A' / «c'’ 

Most people who ask advice of others have 
alieady lesolved to act as it pleases them. 

A «/.•■ I 

Most potent, effectual for all work wnatso- 
ever is wise planning, firm combining and 
commanding among men Ca> /i. 

Most powerful is he who has himself in hts35 
power. Senr a 

Most religion mongers h.ave bated their para¬ 
dises with a bit of toasted cheese They 
have tempted the body with la»ge promises 
oi possessions 111 their transinortal El Dorado, 

Loo, / 


they receive the summons fiom their fellows , , 
their hearts cbe within them sleep settles, 
upon them -the letliargy of the world s mias¬ 
mata , there is nothing to: which they are so 
thankful as for that ciy, ‘ Awake thou that 
sleepest ” A u\A!n 

Most men forget God all day, and ask Him to 
remember them at night { ) 

Most men I ask little from ; I try to render 
them much, and to expect nothing m return, 
and I get very well out of the bargain. 
Linrlon I 

Most men make the voyaf»'e of life as if they ' 
earned sealed ordeis which they were not , 
to open till they were fairly in roid-oiean | 
Lowtll. I 

20 Most men never reach the glorious epoch, th.at I 
middle stage between despair and dcifica- I 
tion in which the comprehensible appeals , 
to us common and insipid i.oetm. 1 

Mo .t men of action incline to fatal.sin, an 1 most ; 

nu-nofthoughtbelieveinProvideiice , , 

Most men take no notice of wh.it is plain, j 
as if that were of no use, but puzzle thcr 
tnoughts to be themselves in those vast 
depths and .sbvsses which no human uiidci- 
standmg can fathom. Slutloik 
Most men think indistinctly, and therefore can¬ 
not speak with exactness Johnson 
Most men will proclaim every one his own 1 
goodness : hut a faithful man who can find ? ‘ 
Bible I 


Most strange that men should fear, / Seeing 
that death, a necessary end^ / Will come 
when it will come Jui ( .ci n 2 . 

Most subject IS the fattest soil to weeds, a 

/ , n // , IV 4. 

Most -errors are but spectral illusions //rl/>s 
Most things have two han.dles, and a wise 40 
aian takes hold of tlte best /V. 

Most women have no characters at all, Po/e. 
Most wretched men / Are cradled into poetry 
by wiong, / They learn in suffering what 
they teach in song .Shetley. 

Mot a mot-Word foi word. 

Mot a mot on fait les gros livres—Word by 
word lilt; books .ui iii.idc J r I r 
Mot d’ordre W'atihword Ft. 45 

Mot pour rire—.A Lr 

Mofher, a maiden is a tender thing / And best 
by her tnat bore her understood / ennvson 
Mother’s darlings are but milksop heroes /V 
Mother s love is the cream of love. Pr. 

Mother’s truth keeps constant youth. Pr 50 
Motives are better than actions llmtee. 

Motives aie symptoms of weakness, and sup 
nlenients for the deficient energy of ttM* 
I'viiig principle, the law within us. Col, 
rnii e 

Motley’s the only wear As Yon Like It, ii. 7 
Mots d'usage—Phrases in common use Fr, 

Motu prepi 10 —Of his own accord 
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MOUNTAINS 
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MULTA 


Mountains interposed / Make enemies of! 
nations, who had else / Like kindred diops 
being mingled into one ( 

Mountains never shake hands '1 heir loot^ 
may touch , they may keep company some 
way up but at length they part company 
and rise into individual isolated peak-. So 
It IS with great men /. u -c 
Mourning only lasts till morning with the chil¬ 
dren of the morning, ' ./i m; 

Mourning ter.leth to mending /V 
6 Movet cormcina risuni / P'in tivis nndata colon- 
Inib -'1 he crou stnj , rf lu stol< n • -ih ms pio- 
\ okcs cur ridi c- 

Movnif^ accidents by flood and field < *'/ cAc, i » 
Mrs Chatterbox is the mother of mischief 1 ! 

Much bruit, little fruit ' 

Much com lies under the straw that is not , 
seen. I't i 

10 Much debating goes on about the good that ' 
has been done and tlie liaim by the free tii- ' 
culation of the Bilile To me this is cleat 
it will do haim as i* Mas done, if used d>.'»- , 
maticaliy and lancifiilly . and do f ood. .,s it 
has done, if used didactically and feelingly. 
Gotthi 

Much exists under our very noses which has 
no nanu, ,uid c<ui get tioiu . < ><> i 

Much food is in the tillage of the poor 
Much in the wot Id may be done l>y sever 'e, 
more by love, but most of all by disceitmunt , 
and nnpaitial justice, (.iftnf j 

Much learning is a weariness of the flesh /’• | 
1 $ Much learning sluiws how little moitals knov»' 
much wealth how little worldling s can enjiiy ' 

1 'dWrtC' 

Much lies among us conv ilsivcly nav desper¬ 
ately struggling to be I'om i 

Much meat, much disease /b j 

Much might be said on both sides. .-b/Z/ccM j 
Much of the good or evil that befalls persons 
arises from the well oi ill managing of their ] 
conversation r //-i. j 

20 Much of the pleasure. an<l all the benefit cf | 
con''^ersation, depends ujion our own opinion \ 
of the speaker’s veracity. J'aux. j 

Much of this world's wisdom is still acquired j 
by necxomancy—by consulting the oracular , 

dead. Jlufr. j 

Much of what is great, and to all men bene- , 
ficial, has been wi ou>’ ht by those who neither , 
intended nor knew the good they did , and 
many mighty hai monies have been dis- 
coursed by insti uraents tlmt had been dumb ! 
and discoidaiit but that God knew their j 

stops Kui^in i 

Much reading makes one haughty and pe¬ 
dantic , much observation 
wise, sociable, and helpful. / 

Much religion, but no goodness. I'r, 

25 Much rust needs a rough file. I't 

Much there is that appears unequal in our life, 
yet the balance is soon and unexpectedly 
restored. In eternal alternation a weal 
counterbalances the woe. and swift sorrows 
our joys. Nothing is constant. Many an 
incongruity (^Mi\sverhiiitnt\s\ as the days 
roll on, is gradually and imperceptibly dis¬ 
solved in harmony. And ah 1 love knows 
how to reconcile the greatest discrepancy 
and unite earth with heaven. Goethe. 


Much'' s ibt la zorra, pero mas el qne la toma 
— I .1 1» \ ' ciiup’ugj t ut he is more cunning 

\\ iiu liiiu Sp J'r 

Mud chokes »io eeu /V. 

Mudar costumbre a par de mnerte—To rhargi 
.1 fu-,tum I ut\t ir oeath S/ I'r 
Muddy spring, muddy stream. /’». 3€ 

Mugit’is labvi inthi—1 li' bcllf in : rf the l.Tby 
JiMiJ *1 iL.i lli.iiL liiLinc .iiiioMg \\eak poets) 

Ju. 

Mules deliver great discourses because their 
ancestors were bo'*ses /b 
Miiiier (iipido quo 1 ti t it amanti, - In vento et 
rapi'Ia ■^cnbeie opoitet aqua—W 1 a .i vvoinan 
s.\- t- an a.driii 1< (.1 OI rl'* lo 'a \ iiuiii on 

•>11 .M’kI au.I 'I-.-flo-Mu I'ci I a uH 
I.Iuber piob'ftc iiala Pst ex ipsa nioia —Woman 
I -art 1} ‘ on, ' 'ni I . It r't / tut 
Muller qu.'e sol.v rog tnt male cogita*^ - Tl c 35 
I'-oi <• a Uviu.a. nh. n me tend to mi 
c‘ n1 ! > 

Mnher n c!#* olet nbi mb j old - \ \\om.m mik li 

Mill*'! c.uluMt inter rabrem siipu maque labra 
- Uiiiigb ♦ ib bet\M.t,u llic 111 .'i)d tb' lip 

Lit. e> 

Mult.i dies vsru’sqiie labor rriitabilis apvi, ! 
RdUiit in tiK Iri, <1 i-, .i i, i ig h ' li.ne 

I'ui I'l ' M, ,\ 01 Lli.ui.;( r.'l .iltned 

fl 1 tilt. lx. Ll I > 

Mu’ta docet famci—II n^,t r ( » , netes-it> 
t .1 bt-s u . Ill i’'\ ibi'j. / / 

T.lult.i <"610 ut placea a genus irntabile vatnin 40 
— Mucli I tiiduit. t J . J1 cast, tlie irruablc rrue of 
pools. J/ r. 

Miilta ferunt anm venientcs tommoda secum , / 
Multa recedentes adinuint lie i - iii’ii,., m .as, 
Ill'll, witli tin III ni.iiiN ,iii’aiit I r., .'is they rc 
c« li tb< N t iki 11 . ir.\ .tw.ij ho* 

Multa gemens <.n'lri',.; deeply f' 

Multa me docuit usu> magister egregius— 

Nt • cssit\, til u e\L' lb Mt tn.isti i, bath t.tiii^lit me 
in i’,y thing /'. //i the\.>u7t,tf 
Multa novit vulpis, seil felis lumm magnum— 

'1 he fox kiitiw ' m.uiv shifts, the cat only one 
grc.it otu \i/ to 111 1 lip .1 tree P> 

Multa panels Miuhri little 45 

Multa petentibus / Desunt multa—Those who 
ci.i\e ii'Ui h w.int mucli hot 
Multa quidem scnpsi. sed qua* vitiosa pntavb > 
Einendatuns ignibus ipse dedi Miuh Imm I 
\Minen* but v h a I con-.idtrtd f.uilt^ 1 m\s.l.' 
toiiiniilti tl to tilt con» <'iiig fl.iines i b'/,'’ 

Mnlt.a renascent.ir qua; jam cecidere, rad^nt- 
que ' Qu.'e nunc sunt m honore vocabiila, si 
volet usus. > Qiiein penes arbitnum est, ct 
JUS, et norma loqiiendi M I’u void iio-v m 
dtsusewdl icM\e, i ul "i it \ iio\\ in Migm. will 
I be fotgoiteu, it Us u e v ills it, in whosi* li.mds is 

I the f hou'e .nul the iiaiii to laj down the law of 

I l.ingnagr // ” 

I Multa rogant utenda dan data reddere noliint 
i - riiev a-.k mam i su.ii on lorn, but they are 
I lo.itb to n pay tVs/ 

I Multa senem circuinveniunt incommoda—Many 50 
I an. tlicdi*! omtoitsth it catlier round old .ige. //or. 
Multa tacere loquive paratus—Ke.ady to sup- 

ptrss Hill h or sjKak imn h 

Multa tuht, fecitque puer, sudavit et alslt — 
Much from eaily ye.\rs has he suffered and done, 
sweating and dulled J/or. 
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Multae manus onus levius faciunt—Many Latids 
make light work Pf. 

Miiltae regum aures et oculi—Kings have many 
ears, and eyes. 

Multae terncolis linguie, ccelestibus una—The 
inhabitants of caith ha\e many tongues, tlijse of 
heaven ha\c Init one 

Multarum palmariim causidicus—A pleader who 
has gained many i nises. 

6 Multas amicitias silentinm diremit—"^ilcice or 
neglect, dissolves many futiidslups 7 ^ 

Multi adorantur in ara qui ciemantur in igne 
— Many are worshipped at the altai who aic 
burning in tl uiics. , J v, /i r/ «<* 

Multi f Committunt eadom diverse crimina 
fato, / Ille crucem sceleiis pret’iim tiiht, hic 
diadema—Many’commit the sunt 'mm s with 
a diffeicnt destiny’; orie heus a ci '.s as the 
price of his villany another w eats a ctown. ///S’. 
Multi mortales, dediti ventri atque sonino, in- 
docti intultique vitam sicuti peicgimantes 
transtere; quibus profecto contra iiaturam 
corpus voluptati, amma oneii Mviny men 
have passed through life like trivelleis in a 
strange land, without sjnntual or moial tiiltiue 
and giv« u up to the lusts of aj'p'tm and indo¬ 
lence, whose bodies, rc/ntiuiy to their inluie, 
Were ttislavfd to xndulgerue, and then Souls al 
burden. 

Multi nndta, nemo omnia novit—my know 
many llnngs, ne> e>ne every thing ( 

10 Mult' ml rectum nisi quod placuit sibi ducunt 
—Many deem iioihmg right hut what suits their 
own conceit, //tm 

Multi te oderint si teipsum ames—Many w’ill 
detest y'ou if yuu spend all love on \oui elf. 
Multis ille boms flebilts occidit / Nulli flebilior 
quam tibi— He fell lamented by many go 
men, by none more laiin tiled than hy thee 
(Virgil). oj (Juitu ttl us. 

Multis minatur, qui urn facit injuriam—lie who 
wrongs one threatens many. Pul' Sj > 

Multis parasse clivitias non finis miseriarium 
fuit, sed mutatio; non est in rebus vitimn 
sed in ammo -The aniui .iti<>n of n. hes has 
be< n to many, not the end of t'uir mistiies, h-it 
a change m them ; the fault i* not in the riches, 
hut in the di*-position. Sen 

16 Multis teriibilis caveto multos—If you are a 
terror to many, then hew’are of many, ^luson 
Multitudinem decern faciunt—Ten constitute a 
crowd. LoKe. 

Multo plures satietas quam fames perdidit 
viros—Many' inou* die of surf* it than of hungei. 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tub* / Permis- 
tus sonitus, bellaque matiibus / Detestata 
—The camp and the’ clang of the truinin.l iningled 
with the clarion, and W'ars detested by’ mothers, 
have delights for m.any, Hor, 

Multos in summa pericula misit / Venturi timor 
ipse mall— 1 he mere apprehension of coming evil 
h.'is fh iven many into positions of great peril. J'r. 

20 Multos ingratos invenimus, plures facimus— 
We find many men ungrateAiI; we make more:. 
Pr, 

Multos qui conflictaii adversis videantur, bea- 
tos; ac plerosque, quanquam magnas per 
opes, miserriraos—We may see many strug¬ 
gling iigairist adversity who ytt are happy ; and 
more, although abounding in wealth, who are 
most wretched. 


Multnm ahllidit imago -The picture is outrage- 
ously ii'ild.e. Hor. 

Multum deraissiis homo -A modest reserv c»l man. 
ho* 

Multum in parvo—Much n little. 

Multum, non miilta diuh, n >t nimy. Pliny 25 
Multum sapit qui non dm desipit 11 ( is very 
wise w'ho d<»< not long Jiersist in foMy I'r 
Muiidaeque parvo sub lare paiiperum / Coen*, 
sine aiil*i5 ct o?tio, / Solhc.tain cxplicuere 
fioiiteiii—A iK.it, simple mi il iimier tin lii-mhle 
roof of the poor, without hat gi'ig^ ind I'lirple, 
has smoothctl the wi inkles of an anxious brow’. 
tlot. 

Munditi*, et ornatiis, et cultns h.TC femin- 
arnin insignia .siMit, Ins gaiulent et gloiiantur 
— Nt.itne s, oiM.iment . nd dress, are pe’Ciili.ar 
h.idges of women , in these they delight and 
gloiy. In'" 

Miinditiis capimur—We are captivated by neat¬ 
ness 0.,d 

Mundus est Dei viva statua 1—Tlie woiKl is the 30 
living ini igt of l»od. P t lUUt'ontua. 

Mundus nniversns exercet Instiiouem—All men 
pia»-Usc the aetot's ail. J it ion. 

Mundus vult decijn; ergo decipiatiir — The 
w iild wishes lo ht deceived' theietoie le' It he 
del eived. 

MuncMa accipit fieqnens, renuttit nunqiiam— 

II* often leeeivcs pn-eiits, h’lt iiev er gives, any. 
P.ilUt. 

Miinera, erode mihi, capiunt hominesqne 
dcosque; / Phiiatur doms Jupiter ipse 
datisl f.ifts, hilicse me, c.iptiv ite both men 
and uod-.; Jnpitei Inmself is won over and 
nppe ised by gills Ovid. 

Munificence is not quantity, but quality. 35 
PllSl.ll 

Munit h*c, et altera viiicit—1 hij defends, and 
tfie orher ronqneis. JI 

\ MuiJiis Apolhne digiium —.\ present woithy of 
Aijollo l/oi 

Munus ornaie verbis—To entiance the value of 
a piesei.t by words, 7ei. 

Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak/ 
With most miraculous organ. JIam,, a. 2 . 
Murder will out. Chaucer. 40 

Murus aliens conscient.a sana—A sound con¬ 
st lence is a wall of hi .ss. M. 

Mus in pice— \ mouse in pitch; “a fly' wading 
tlirougli tar.** 

Mus non uni fidit antro—The mouse does not 
trust to one hole only. Putut 
Music fills up the present moment more de¬ 
cisively th.ui anything else, whether it 
awakens thought or summons to action 
Gf*f the. 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage 45 
bieast i 0 * 1 " 1 17 1 . 

Music in the best sense has little need of 
novelty ( \cuhcil)\ on the contrary, the older 
it IS, the more one is .'iccustomed to it, the 
greater is the effect it produces. Goethe. 

Music, in the works of its greatest masters, is 
more marvellous, more mysterious, than 
poetry. II. (.ties 

Music is a kind of inarticulate unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the 
infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into 
that Carlyle, 
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Music is a language directed to the passions ; 
but the rudest passions put on a new nature 
and become pleasing in harmony. James 
Usher. 

Music IS a prophecy of what life is to be, the 
rainbow of promise tianslated out of seeing 
into hearing M/ \ i h la 
Music IS an invisible d.mre, as dancing is a 
silent music, futn J'aul 
Music IS but wild sounds civilised into time 
and tune 1 Hutr. 

5 Music IS our fourth great matenal want- fiist 
food, then raiment, then shelter, then music. 
Inn’ce 

Music is the art of the prophets, the only art 
winch can calm the agitations of the soul 
I,uther. 

Music is the crystallisation ol sound 'ho- 

teau. 

Music IS the mediator between the spiritual 
and the sensual life. /■/. 'l/.Kta 
Music IS the most immediate means possessed 
by the will for the manifestation of its .nner 
imp 1.1'•O'- ' A‘ /‘arsons 

10 Music IS the only 'le of Mu* fine ar.s in which 
not only man, but all other animals, have a 
common property /ea' l*anl 
Music IS the onlp sensual gratification which 
mankind may indulge m to excess without 
injury to their luoial and religious feehugs. 

Aitii 1 'H 

Music is the poor man's Parnassus finer- 

Music is the tiue ujuversal speech of mankind. 
li , tr 

Music makes people milder and gentler, more 
nioial and more leasonable. / m/ur 

15 Music, of all the arts, ha* the gre.itest Influence 
over the passions, aiu the legislator ought 
to give It the gieat-est eiicouragemeiit. 

^a/'0<fon 

Music of the spheres, /’c* -( v v x 
Music oft liath snr>i a ch irm To m.ike bad 
good, and good provoke to harm, o.tas /or 
Mens , n i 

Music, oine tdiintted into the soul, becomes 
a sort of spint, and never dies jrn.o-tr 
1 \tton 

Music so softens and disarms the mind, / 
That not an aiiow iloes resistance find 
Wailer. 

20 Music stands in a much closer connection with 
pure sensation than any of the other aits. 

JJ tint h Oil. 

Music washes away from the soul the dust of 
everyday life Ain> ,i, n 
Music, when healthy is the teacher of perfect 
order , and also when depraved, the teacher 
of jierfect disorder. A’m', n 
Music will not cine the toothache. /V 
Music wraps us in melancholy, and elevates 
111 joy. Jiirnts I 'sner 

MMusik ist der Schlussel vom weiblichen Her- 
len—MiisiL is llic k< y to the leni i e hL.iit 
'^eurnc, 

Musik ist die wahre allgememe Menschen- 
sprache - Musa is the nuc utiivcrsal speech 
of mankind i J, l\,hr. 

Muss ist eine harte Nuss—Must is a h.inl nut 
to crack, ijir. J’r. 


Musset tm Naturbetrachen f Immer eins wie 
alles achten . / Nichts ist drinnen, nichts ist 
draussea, / Denn was innen, das ist aussen. / 
So ergreifet ohne Saumness / Heilig offent- 
lich Geheimiiiss-III the study of Nature you 
must ever re,;.iitl one as all; nothing is inner, 
iiotiiing IS outer, for what is within that is with¬ 
out VVitliout he nation, tli-refore, sei/e ye the 
holy rnystciy tlius lyin,, open to all (,otflie 
Mussiggang ist aller Laster Anfang—Idleness 
I*- the l>_t tiiiiin.^ of ah vills 
Must is a hard nut to crack, but it has a sweet 30 
keinel ‘,/tti‘ton 

■'Must ' is hard, but by ‘must" alone can 
man shov/ what his inwaid condition is 
Any one can live uiirestiaiued*y C,ot i/’ie 
Must not a great history be always an epic? 

/ V U ’alter '■ ittil/t. 

Mutability is the badge of infirmity. Charron. 
Mutare vel timere speruo—I di>d.iiri either to 
(haiii;*, or ! > f* u 1 / 

Mutatis mutandis- After making the necessary 35 
changes L 

Murato nomine, de te / Fabula narratur— 

( hinge but the naiiii, tlie story s told of )Oii. 

Mutum est pictura poema—A picture is a poem 
without u 'rds 

My alms-people are to be the ablest bodied I 
can find, the ablest minded I can make, and 
every day will be a duty . . . shall stand 
v/ith took at work, mattock or flail, axe or 
hammer A u 4 n 

Mv ancient but ignoble blood ' Has crept 
through scoundrels ever since the Flood. (’) 
My better half, S:r f/iuj Sidney, 40 

My bounty is ns boundless as the sea, / My 
love as (leep , the more I give to thee, ' The 
more I have, foi both are infinite Rorn. 
and hti ^ w .* 

My d.'iine fed her hens on thanks, but they 
laid no eggs /v 

My days .ire m tlie yellow leaf; / The flowers 
and fiuits of love are gone , The worm, the 
canker, and the grief Are mine alone. Byron 
“ My family begins with me, yours ends with 
you ' Ij/iurati^, ii/itn upbra ded t>y ayounn; 
ar for his loiv birth 

My fate cries out, / And makes each petty 45 
artery m this body / As hardy as the Ne- 
tnean hon s nerve liarn., i 4 
My first and last secret of Art is to get a 
thorough mtelhgence of the fact to be 
painted, represented or, m whatever way, 
set forth the fact deep as Hades, high as 
heaven and written so as to the visual face 
of it on this poor earth Car ly .r. 

My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 
l.turece 

“My hand," said Napoleon, •'is immediately 
connected with my hc.ad," but the sacred 
courage is connected with the heart, fme rson. 
My heart leaps up when I behold / A rainbow 
in the sky So was it when my lue began, / 
So is It now I .1111 a man , So be it when I 
shall grow old, . Or let me die If orasivort/i. 
My heart is true as steel. Mid. X Dream, $0 
11 3 

My heart resembles the ocean; has storm, and 
ebb, and flow ; / And many a beautiful pearl/ 
Lies hid m its depths below. lUtne. 
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My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is nut 
here. Bums. 

My highest wish is to find within the God 
whom I find everywiiere without. 

My house is my castle /V 

My hoiist% my house, though thou art small. 
Thou ait to me the Escunal /'». 

$ “ My ideal of a societ/ is one in which I would 
b'" guillotined as C 4 . Conseiv,itive." I'to.u' 
to }'> uu ( \ 'n 

My inheritance how wide and f.ai ' lime is 
my seed-fielu to J i/ue I m he r \rot i 

My joy in fiiends, those .s.ured j'eonlt i*- my 
consolation. / //><» s,»l 

My jov IS death / Death, at whose name 1 
olt have been afeared, ' Because I wish i 
this world's eteriiitv. 2 Her / / 11 4. 

My mind can take no hold on the present 
world, nor rest in it a moment hut my whole 
nature tushes nnwa'd wth irresistible foice 
towards a lutuie .ind better state of beiii 
J'lchte 

10 My mind to me a kingdom is, / Such perfect joy 
therein I find 

My name is Noival; on the Gr.iinpian hills my 
father feeds Ins flock ^ 

My notions of life are much the same as they ' 
are about travelling , tiieie is a good deal o 
amusemeat on the load but, after all, one I 
wants to be at rest, ‘■tou* n 

My oflFence is rank , it smells to heaven, //aw , 
ill 3 . 

My only books ' Were woman s looks — / And 
folly's all they ve tautiht me </,i '/< 

15 My opinion, my conviction j’ams infinitely in 
strength and suieness the mumeut a second 
mind has adopted it Aot'u.^ . 

My pen was never dipped 111 gall ( >t',! on 

My percepLon of a fact is as niucli a fact as , 
the sun / tnr> \on 

My pulse, as yoins doth teinpenteiy keep 
time, And makes as healthful nmsK. 
//aw , 111 4 

My puiposes he in the churchyard. //./'/ 
/A;im'. 

20 My rigour relents : I pardon something to the 
sjnnt of liberty Intake 

My son, be not no v negligent for the Lok! 
hath chosen thee to stand before Him . //<. 

My son is my son till he have got him a wife, / 
But my daug liter s my daughter all the d tys 
ofheilife. /’» 

My soul, what'': Ught»*rtlian afe ither'^ ‘'Vind / 
‘Than wind *'■ The fire And what than fii e ? 
The mind / What's lighter than the mind -' 
A thought Than ♦bought? ' This bubble 
world What than this bubble ? Nought 
Quarles 

My strength Is as the strength of ten because 
my heart is pure '/ fnu\ sou 

25 My way of hie / Is fall’n into the seie, the yel¬ 
low leaf, And that which should accompany 
old age, / As honour, love obedience, trooiis 
of friends /1 innst not look to have , but 111 
their stead / Curses, not loud, but deeii 
mouth - honour breath / Which the poor 
heart would fam deny, but dare not. Mmh . 

3 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; / 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven 
go //aw , in 3 . 


My yoke is easy and my burden light. Jesus. 

Myn leeten is spelen, niyn spelen is leeren— 
le.uiuni; !•> pl.i>, and my play is learning. 

/ an •! 

Mysteiies are due to secrecy Bacon. 

Mysteiies which must explain themselves are30 
not woith the loss of time winch a conjecture 
abo it them takes up Sir me 
I hly‘-tenons to all thought, A mother’s prime 
I of bliss, / Wlieu to her eager lips is brought/ 
Her infant s thrilling kiss i 

Mystery magnifies d.Tiu’er. as a fog the sun; 

[ the band that w. 111 .td F>els'iaz;ai dti'ved its 
1 hoirifying infl iriice fioin the want of a body. 

t 'to 

Mystic deep as the wcrld s centre, are the 
i roots a man has struck into liis native soil; 

! no tiee that glows is rooted so (.ntnu. 

Mysticism consists in the nmtake of an acci- 
d‘-ntal and iiidividiial symbol foi a universal 
one J n-ers •• 

Mythology IS not religion It may rather be 35 
reeat'led as the ancient substitute, the 
poetical counterpart, foi dogmatic theology. 
Hate. 


N. 

N’aboyez pas a la lune—Do i.ot (ryont to no 
pui|«( c( <1.1.l‘l liUI 4l til Ill'll', 1 ) J } I't 

N’est on jamais tyraii qn avi c nn diademe ?--Is 
.1 111 O' I'tvci .1 i^iaiit e'wctpi he we.ir .iriovvn^ 
(/•///' 

N impoi te— Xo rn it ter / r. 

N'ovbhez—Do not foig« i I'. 

Naboth wa- relit to hold on to Ins home iC 
There weie g.*rneieil nienioties that all the 
wt alth of Alui’u could not buy. II aalBen/tt > 

Nace eu 1% luieita lo qiie no siembra el korte- 
1.1110-M >rc gious in tin ndeli than thegar- 
<1< no r\< r ‘owid tie II '■/ / 

Nach Canossa gehen wii iiicht c are not 
gull ' to C 0 1 'ulwti, H<in\ 1\' humbled 

hiUi'clf hcloii llie l’o]>c) B.^muuk. 

Nacli Ehre gei/t die Jtigend , ’ Lass dich den 
Ehrgeiz iiulit verliihieii N oiiili i -1 o' - loiu, of 
li> >111101 ; let not tins i o% cluiisin ss seduce llicc. 

•S. // i.er 

Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib 
iiach Sltte I h' iii.ui ‘tines .diii fn-tdoui, th^* 
Moiii.il) .ifier good in.imicis (jOt '/'t 

Narh Goide drangt, / Am Golde hangt, I Doch45 
alles. Ach, wir Aimen 1 No .iftei gold < very 
one pic-.o,, on gold lorj thing hang'. Al.as 1 
M »* po* 1 ones (,in ti'i 

Narh Gottes Weseiiheit 1 st gar nicht dein 
Beruf zii forsc hen , forsrhe du nach Wesen, 
die er schuf I hon .of not ropnrfd to v m li 
iiitc the n.ifiir* i>r (.od, but into tin niiiiieolthe 
♦■ci..g'- mIikIiIi' li.is ti, .lit d A'/», ’t*t 

, Nache.fern ist beneiden 'Fo eniulan n to oiw 
I I.'ssm 

Nachgeben stillt alien Krieg — Yielding stills 
all M.ii i,rr /'/ 

Narht muss cs sein, wo Friedlands Sterne 
strahlen—It must he night where Friedlands 
stars shine Schiller 
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Nx amicum castigare ob meritam noziam / 
Immune est facmii*: - Verily it is a th.iukless 
cfiice to fLiisurc a Irieiid for a fault when he j 
deserve-. It I'laut. j 

Nae butter ’ll stick to my bread, / , no good 

lortiinc c\ei coiiitiiiiv w.iy .S< I't 
Nae freen' like the penny. St I'r 
Nae fiiles like auld fules .V< /V. 

6 Nae man can be happy without a friend, nor 
be sure of him till he s unhappy St J't 
Nae man can live at peace unless his neigh- j 
hours let him S« J’> j 

Nae man can mak' his am hap (de.tiri)) S. . 

Nae man can tether time or tide /.«;wv I 
Nae man can thrive unless his wife will let 
him. St /V 

10 Nae man has a tack (lease) o' his life S, j 

Nae man is wise at a tunes nor wise on a 
things y'/ I 

Nae treasures nor pleasures ' Could mak us 
happy laiig, 1 he he.ut aye’s the pait aye , 
That mak s us right or wrang /ut «. 

Nae wonder ye re auld like ; ilka thing fashes 
tl)OthtMs)ye St I > 

Naething is a man s truly but what he cometh 
by duly. At / ^ j 

ISNaetlimg is got without pains but an ill name 
St }'> j 

Naething is got without pains except dirt and , 
long nails x l'>. i 

Naething is ill said if it s no ill ta en ‘. /V 
Nager entie deux eaux—I-i \\.i\ei between tun 
pirtns Jt \ 

Naiv muss jedes wahre Genie sein, oder es ist 
kcines 1 \«!\ trill *,<11111 imisi lt« n iiutul. 01 
It IS ni'Ui Si/r I It 

20 Naked tnith is out of place before the eyes of 
the profane vulgar , it can only make its 
appearance thickly veiled A. lu'/irn/.aun 
Nakedness is uncomely, as well m mind as 
body . and it adcletli no small reverence to 
men s manners and actions if they be not 
altogether open />a. ,>« 

Nam de rnille faba* modus dum surripis unum, /1 
Damnum est non facuuis inihi pacto lenius 
isto— 11 frnni i iIimii,i'u 1 1>u lu U of bc.ins >..u 
sti il one, rn\ lo u 1 - ti'ie, is in ttii-. case Kss, 
but not \onr \ill i’i\ //u'. 

Nam dives qui fieri vult Et cito vult fieri - Tie 
wild misIk s to I'l ( Dine ncli wisiies tn Ixiomc so 
iimcklv too JU’!', 

Nam ego ilium perusse duco cui quidem periit 

f liulor 1 ifg.ud th.it inn .is lo.t wtio h.is lost 
us sense of sh.imc JWiut 

25 Nam et majorum instituta tueri sacris ceri- 
monusque relinendis, sapientis est lorn is 

the p.ut of .1 wise ni.m to pioini tht in-<tituiion< 
of his forefalluis by retaining the s.irreil ruc 
and ccrenionies. 

Nam neque divitibus contingunt gaudia solis ,' 
Nec vixit male qui natus moriensque fefellit 
-7-loys do not t.ill to tlie mb .done, nor li.is be 
lived ill of wdiuse birth and death no one took 
note //cr. 

Nam nunc mores nihil faciunt quod licet, nisi 
QUod lubet—Nowad.i>s It is the fashion to iii.ike 
nothing ®f what is projier, but only wUat is pUa- 

•anL Plaui. 
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Nam pro jucundis antissima quxque dabunt 
Di / Carior est illis homo quam sibi—The 
gods will give what is most suitable rather than 
wh.il 1. most pW .ising ; man is dearer to them 
than he 1, to himself Juv 
Nam qux inscitia est adversum stimulum 
calces It is the hi ighl of folly to kick, against 
thcprKks(^/y th< goad) Jtr 
Nam quum magna nialae superest audaciaSO 
causae, / Creditur a multis fiducia- When 
gn it imjiudenre ionics to the help of a bad 
cause. It is takcMi hj m.uiy for honest confidence 
Juv 

Nam scelus mtra se taciturn qui cogitat iillum/ 
Facti crimen ha bet Hr who v, i letlj meditates 
a t rune has all tin guilt of ihe deed. Juv 
Nam tua res agitiir, paries cum proximus 
ardet •—^ our pirojierlj is m ptiil suielj if your 
neighliours lum^e i -op fire ' Ho> 

Nam Vitus nemo sine nascitur optimus tile est, / 
Qiii minimis uigetur— No 111 01 i, b iru without 
f.uiits , lu is til' Ik St who is iniiuem.ed b> the 
fc»e,t y/.-r 

N.inien nennen dich nicht * Dich bilden Griffel 
und Pmsel sterblicher Kunstler iiicht nach I 
N.uni s do ii..t n tim tint ' (»r.iM r .itid peiu il 

of mortal artist < m ,i\< nojih 1 o' tin c ' I iltztn 
Names alter things never alter. \\m J: a'^i 35 
Nane are so weel but they hope to be better. 

Napoleon affords us an example of the danger 
ol elevating one s self to tne Absolute, and 
sacrificing everything to the carrying out 
of an idea, 

Napoleon, for the sake of a great name, broke 
111 pieces almost half a world i,oethe 
Narrative is linear, but Action, having breadth 
and depth as well as length, is solid, c afhte. 
Narrator et prisci Catonis ' Sxpe mero caluisse 40 
virtus It IS said t(i U the \ irtiu* r\cii of the elder 
t .ito w i, often w irintd li\ wiiie h\>> 

Nascentes monmur, finisque ah onguic pendet 
We an* biiiti hut lo liio (. t tilt I’l htuig born), 
•uid oui end hang* on to tnu becuiiung. Mtini- 

Nascimur poetx fimus oratores W e are born 
JMK ts we bet tune oratois t .v 
Natales grate numeras'-' ignoscis amicis? / 
Lenior et melior fis accedeiite senecta?--Do 
>ou count \oui bitifid.iNs th mktulK ? forgive 
>mir fiicnds’ grow gi nilcr .md better with ad- 
> .UK mg .igt Hot 

Natio comoeda est 1 lu n.iiion is comvKised of 

.u lois }u 

National character vanes as it fades under in- 45 
vasion or corruption , but if ever it glows 
again into a new life, that life must be tem¬ 
pered by the earth and sky of the country 
itself Ru\k n C'’) 

National enthusiasm is the great nursery of 
genius. .uiKtTTu.iun 

National suffering is, if thou wilt understand 
the words verily a judgment of God , it has 
ever been preceded by national crime. Car~ 

iyle. 

Nations and empires flourish and decay, / By 
turns command, and in their turn obey. 

Dt yifrn, a/tr* (^vid 

Nations and men are only the best when they 
are the gladdest, and deserve heaven when 
they enjoy it. Jean Paul. 
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Nations are only transitional forms of humanity; i 
they must uiulergo obliteration, as do the ! 
transitional forms offered by the animal 
series. There is no more an immortahty foi 
them than there is an immobility for an em¬ 
bryo or any one of the manifold foims passed j 
through in its progress of development. 
D>nper ' 

Nations, like individuals, are bom, proceed j 
through a predestined growth, and die One 
conics to its end at an eaily period and in aii 
untimely way * another, not until it has 
gained maturity One is cut off by feeble . 
ness in its infancy another is destroyed by : 
civil disease aii^other commits jiohtical sm- ‘ 
cide, anotiiei lingers m old aye But for 
every one there is an orderly way of pro¬ 
gress to its final teim, whatever that term 
maybe. 

Natur und Kunst, sie scheinen sich zu fliehen, 
Uiid habeii sich, eh man es denkt, gefuuden ■ 
—Naiureaiid ail stt-m i.> sli’iii \ uhoiliti, a ut 
have met (/// found ea«_li olliei) cri one lo awaic i 
Goetht . I 

Natura bealis / Omnibus esse dcdit, si quis ' 
cogiioveiit uti— Natiue li IS HI until to all to \ 
he hapj^j, if He but kii' h how to Use her gift'. I 
( laud, i 

$ Natura il fece, e pol roppe la stampa—Xatuu 
fadiio icd him and ttien broke the nioiild 
I'd. 

Natura ipsa valere et mentis vuibiis excitan. J 
et quasi quocUm divino spintu afBan- I o )■< ■ 
strong h> niUiie, to he ui^jed on by the natm i 
powers of tilt imnrl. and to be inspired by a 
diMne sfiiril, as u wtre t';< ; 

Natura naturans—N*.ture formathe. j 

Naturanalurata—N iiiirL j.a^'-ive, n itureformed j 

Natura mini agit frustra—.N aturc does notlung 
in vain 

10 Natura non facit saltus — Nature makes uu ' 
leaps. I 

Natura, quam te colimiis inviti quoque—(> 
Nature, how we how to tlice even against uui 
will. .Sr«. ' 

Natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study, and studies them¬ 
selves do give forth diiections too much at • 
large, except they be bounded ui by expe¬ 
rience. A'ai on. 

Natural abilities can almost make up for the 
want of every kind of cultivation, but no cul¬ 
tivation for want of natural abilities '>(/<.>- 

feu ham f. 

Natural knowledge is come at by the continu¬ 
ance and progress o' learning and of liberty, 
and by particular persons attending to, com¬ 
paring, and pursuing intimations scattered 
up and down it, which are overlooked and 
disregarded by the generality of the world. 
Btuhof butler. 

15 Natural objects always did and do weaken, 
deaden, and obliterate imagination in me 
U m litake. 

Natural selection is the principle by which each 
slight variation, if useful, is preserved. Dar- 
nun 

Naturalia nou sunt turpia— Natural things arc 
without shame. 

Naturam expel! as furca, tamen usque recurret 
— Drive N.-iture out with a pitchfotk, she will 
everv' time come rusfiiiig hack. Nor. 


Nature abhors a vacuum. Pr. 

Nature admits no he. iatlvlr. 20 

Nature acts towaids us like an Oriental poten¬ 
tate with Mamelnkt?s under luni, whom he 
employs for some mysterious purpose, but 
to whom he never shows himself in person 
A’l nan 

Nature alone is antique, and the oldest art 
a mushroom, l an\ u . 

Nature alone is pei maiient Louq/i ll.mi. 

Nature alone knows wheat she means, the 
Nature always leaps to the surfac , and man- 25 
ages to show what she is. hotUau 
Nature always speaks of spirit ! umson 
Natuie always wears the colours of the spiiit. 

To a man laboiiung ii dei calamity the 
heat of his own fiie hatn sadness in it 
Lute* ion 

Nature and art are too grand to go forth m 
pursuit of aims , nor is it nt I'essary that they 
should, for theie are lelatioiis eveiywhere, 
and relations constitute life <,oi , 

Nature and books belong to tiu' eyes that see 
them It depends on the mood of the man 
whether he siiall see the sunset or the fine 
poem JjU'fM'u 

Nature and Heaven coinmniid you, at your 82 
penl to discern woitli fiom unworth in 
everything, and mo .t of all m man. Ku^Kin 
Natme and love cannot he concealed, htr 
J'f 

Nature and Nature's Jaws l.^y hid in night, / 
God said, “Let Newton bel” and all was 
light. 

Nature and truth, though never so low or 
vulgar, are yet jilt.asing when openly and 
artlessly represented. Po/'i 
Nature builds upon a false bottom, seeks her¬ 
self what she values m others, and is often¬ 
times deceived and disappoint! d Grace re¬ 
poses her whole hope and love m God, and 
IS never mistaken, never deliideii by false 
expectations. Ihomas a hiui/ i 
Nature cannot be surjinsed in undress. Beauty 38 
breaks in everywhere I me} wu 
Nature cannot but always act rightly, quite 
unconcerned as to u^hat may be the conse¬ 
quences i.oithe. 

Nature counts nothing that she meets with 
base, / But lives and loves in every place. 

1 cnnyion 

Nature, crescent, does not grow alone In thews 
and bulk, but, as this temple waxes, / The 
inward service of the innid and soul / Grows 
wide withal //aw , i j 
Nature does mote than supply mateiials ; she 
also supplies powei s. J - J//// 

Nature does not cocker us; we are children,40 
not pets; she is not fond, everything is 
dealt to us without fear or favour, after 
seveie, universal laws / /«, > ion 
Nature dots not like to be observed, and likes 
that we should be lier fools and playmates. 

/ metion. 

Nature does not make all great men, more 
than all other men, in the self-same mould. 

L aelyle 

Nature draws with greater force than seven 
oxen Get Pr. 

Nature ever provides for her own exigencies. 
ben 
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Nature fashions no creature without implant¬ 
ing: in it the streu'^rth needful for its action 
and duration. ( arh lc 

Nature foices on our heart a Creator, history, 
a Providence. Jtmi /'an/ 

Nature givo healthy children much; how 
much 1 Wise ediu ation is a wise uniolding: 
of this ; often it unfolds itself better of its 
own accoid (.o, ‘ii, 

Nature g:ives you the impression as if there 
were nothing: coutiadictoiy in the world , 
and yet, when you leturn back to the dwell- 
ing:-place of man, he it lofty or low, wide or 
nariow, there is ever somewhat to contend 
with, to battle with, to smooth and put to i 
rights. Ciii t( 

S Nature glones in death more than in life The 
month of depai tin e is more beautiful than the ' 
mont!) of toniniir . . . Every green thing i 
loves to die in bug lit coloiiis <// / IWt nt > . 

Nature goes her own way rnd all that to is 
seems an excejitiou, is really accoiding to 
Older. (, , 0 ', 

Nature lird nnde ocrup.ition a necessity, 
society iiidke'. it a duty , habit may make it 
aplcasuie 

Natiue has chtectly formed woman to be a 
mother, only indiiectly to be a wife, man, j 
on the contiaiy, is ratfiei made to be a hus- 1 
biind than a fathei. han I\iul 

Nature has given to each one all that as a | 
man he needs, which it is the business of , 
education to develoji, if, ns most frecjuently 
happens, it does not ilcvelop better of itself. 

Cr,v ; 

lONature has lent us tears- the cry of sufTering: 
w'lMi tlie in.in at last can bear it no longer 

ijOt t> ( 

Nature lias made man s breast no windows 
1 o pubLsli what he does within doc is, Nor 
what cUuk s( cret tlieie inliabit, Unless his . 
own rash folly blab it / ’////»/ 

Nature h is made piovisionfor all her children , | 
the meanest is not h ndered in its existence i 
even by that of the most excellent. tr<» '«< [ 

Nature has no feeling , the sun gives his light 
to good and had alike, and niocm and stats 
shine out for the worst of men as for the 
best i.o,'! 'f 

Nature has no moods; they belong to man 
alone Ant > '<11 . 

15 Nature has planteil passions in the heart of 
man for the wisest purposes both of religion 
and hfo I 0 1 

Nature has sometimes made a fool, but a 
coxcomb IS always of man s own making. 

AiLn<n}n. 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her 
time. Some that will evermoi e peep through , 
their eyt s And laugh like parrots at a bag- 1 
piper , ' And other of such vinegar aspect j 
That they’ll not show their teeth in way of ! 
smile, / Though Nestor swear the jest be t 
laughable dAv 1 

Nature hath made nothing so base but can / 
Read some instruction to the wisest man. 

A Icyn. 

Nature here shows art, / That through thy 
bosom makes me see thy heart. MitU ^\. 
nua,„,n 8. 

*0 Nature holds an immense uncollected debt 
over every man’s head. II ligtJte*-. 


Nature in women is so nearly allied to art. 
iioetlu 

Nature in you stands on the very verge / Of 
her confine. King- Lear, 11 4 
Nature is a friend to truth J 'omtg 
Nature is a frugal mother, and never gives 
without measure. / au > '.on 
Nature is a mutable cloud, which is always 25 
and never the same, /.m f\on 
Nature is a Sibyl, who testifies beforehand to 
what has been determined from all eternity, 
and was not to be realised till late in time. 
itoeihe. 

Nature is a vast trope, and all particular 
natures are tropes. Lire-) i n 
Nature is always, kind enough to give even her 
clouds a humorous lining 1 o-oi // 

Natuie IS always lavish, even prodigal Got the. 
Nature is always like herself. L wi. 30 
Nature is always mysteiioiis. U aui 
Nature is always right, and most profoundly 
so (ii/« i^yundt .. \ttn) just there where we 
least comprehend her. i.o'tj < 

Nature is an i^^olian harp, a musical instru¬ 
ment whose tones are the re-echo of higher 
strings within us \ova t. 

Nature is avariciously frugal; m matter it 
allows no atom to elude her graso . in mind 
no thought or feeling to perish It gathers 
up the fragments that nothing be lost. Dr. 

1 ho nui'!. 

Nature is beyond all teaching. Pr 35 

Nature is but a name for an effect whose cause 
IS GocL < O t (>,r 

Nature is commanded by obeying her. Bacon, 
Nature is content with little, grace with less, 
but lust with nothing oLittn :v ttenty 
Nature is despotic, and will not be fooled or 
abated of any jot of her authority by the 
pel test of her sons. I tne>s r 
Nature is full of fieaks, and now puts an old 40 
head on young shoulders, and then a young 
heait beatmg under fourscore winters. 

Enti non 

Nature is good, but intellect is better, as the 
lawgiver is befoi e the law-receiver Emerson 
Nature is good, but she is not the best, c'a^- 

hh. 

Nature is indeed adequate to Fear, but to Re¬ 
verence not adequate 

Nature is just towards men. It recompenses 
them for their sufferings, it renders them 
laborious, because to the greatest toils it at¬ 
taches the greatest rewards. Montt s., u , u 
Nature is no spendthrift, but takes the shortest 46 
way to her ends 1 n., > n 
Nature is not an Aggregate but a Whole. 

( unyu 

Nature is not fixed, but fluid , spirit alters, 
moulds, makes it / n tn m 
Nature is rich. those two eggs you ate to 
breakfast this morning might, if hatched, 
have peopled the world with poultry, c a r iyle. 
Nature is sometimes subdued, but seldom ex¬ 
tinguished. Bat on. 

Nature is still the grand agent in making 60 
poets Caf/y/e. 

Nature is the art of God. Sir Thomas Browns. 
Nature is the best posture-master S*ni*san. 
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Nature is the immense shadow of man. JE/m 

son 

Nature is the living, visible garment of God. 

C,o tue 

Nature is the only book that teems with mean¬ 
ing on every page iioi iht 
Nature knows how to convert evil to good / 
Nature utilises misers, fanatics, showmen, 
egotists to accomplish her ends, but we 
must not think better of the foible for that. 
/ mf) son. 

f Nature knows no equality: her sovereign 
law is subordination and dependence / on- 
rv nnj-^ur'i 

Nature knows no pause in progress and d'*- 
velopment, and attaches her cutse on all 
inachon. l,oe:ne 

Nature listening stood whilst Shakespeare 
lay d, ' And woiulei'd at the work herself 
au made ( nu>iH n 
Nature made every fop to plague his brother, / 
Just as one beauty mortifies another. I'opt 
Nature makes us vagaboiuls, the world makes 
us respectable '\le\ander Smith 

10 Nature m^ant to make woman her master- 
p'ece, but committed a mistake m the choice 
of the clay , she took it too fine Lt ssin -. 
Natnie must obey neiessity. /«/. (</ \., i\ 3 
Nature, mysterious even under the light of 
day, IS not to be lobbed of her veil; and 
what she does not choose to reveal, you will 
nf)t extol t from her with levers and screws 
(hu *IU 

Nature needs little, fancy {If ahti) much Gr 
I'r 

Nature never did betray / The heart that loved 
her. // oidSiuof^th 

15Nature never hurries; atom by atom, little 
by little, she achieves her work. Ami > 

\0/l 

Nature never made an unkind cieature; dl- 
usage and bad habits have deformed a fair 
and lovely creation Steinf 
Nature never sends a great man into the 
planet without confiding the secret to 
another soul / mci son 

Nature owns no man who is not a martyr 
withal. 

Nature passes nurture. /V. 

20Natme respects race and not hybrids. Knor 
Nature sent women into the work! that they 
might be mothers and love children, to whom 
sacrifices must ever be offered, ana from 
whom none can be obtained, lean I'aul 
Nature smiles as sweet, I ween, / To shepherds 
as to kings Burns 

Nature stretches out her arms to embrace 
man; only let his thoughts be of equal 
greatness. Emt > son. 

Nature, study, and practice must combine to 
ensure proficiency in any art Arusi. 

85 Nature suffers nothing to remain in her king¬ 
dom which cannot help itself. Ame> son 
Nature takes as much pains in the forming of 
*• heggar as an emperor, /’r 
Nature teaches beasts to know their friends 
C or. 

Nature transcends all our moods of thought, 
and its secret we do not yet find. Fmerson. 
Nature trips us up when we strut. Emersotu 


Nature understands no jesting; she is always 80 
tiue, always serious, always severe; she is 
always right, and the errors and faults are 
always those of man. Him who is incapable 
of appreciating her she despises, and only 
to the apt, the pure, and the true, does she 
lesigu hei self and reveal her sec rets iioethe 
“ Nature veils God," but what I see of Him in 
nature is not veiled Goethe 
Nature, which is the Time-vesture of God, and 
leveals Him to the wise, hides Him from the 
foolish, lar/s.e 

Nature will not be Buddhist; she resents 
geiu'iahsuig .md insults the philosopher m 
every moment with a million of fiesh par¬ 
ticulars I met son 

Nature without di‘ ciphne is of small force, and 
disc iphne without nature more feeble John 

lAly. 

Nature without learning is like a blind man; 35 
learning without N.itni e like a manned one , 
practice without both, incomplete J'.utatch 
Nature works after such eternal, necessary, 
divine laws, that the Deity himself coiilcl 
alter nothing in tliem. ijoetm , at ., / ts/>ino.,a 
Nature works on the method of all for each 
and each for all. / on / son 
Nature works very hard, and only hits the 
white oiK e in a million thiows In mankind, 
she IS contented if she yields one master in a 
century J met son 
Nature’s above art. ( 

Natme’s chief masterpiece is wnting well. 40 
/ >n/t( of Bin K mo ham 

Nature's shadows aie ever varying ll'm 
luaHe 

Nature's tears aie Reason's merriment Kom 
anti Ju. , n 5, 

Natures that have much heat, and great 
and violent desires and perturbations, are 
not ripe for action till they have passed the 
nieiidian of their years, imi, n 
Natuihcher Verstand kanii fast jeden Grad 
von Biidung ersetzen. aber keine Bildnng 
den naturhcheii Verstand — Ts amril intclli- 
gciue may iii.vk' up almu t rviij step in cu!- 
tuic, but no tuliinc qj.ikc up foi n.itural inlel- 
ligcuc c .Si no ft nhaucr. 

Natus nemo -.Not n born soul. Plant. 45 

Natus sum; esuriebam, qua'rebam; nunc re- 
pletus requiesco I was borti; I felt hungry, 
aii'i sought for food , now th.it I am satiated, 

I l.i> me clow n to r» ^t 

Naiifragmm in portii facere— To make ship- 
wti ck in j>f)rt. (Juinct. 

Nay I evermore, / All things and thoughts, 
both new and old, are writ / Upon the un¬ 
changing human heart and soul. Lewis 

Mot ns. 

Nay, let us seek at home to find / Fit harvest 
for the brooding mind, / And find, since thitf 
the world grows fair, / Duty and pleasutf 
everywhere. Leims Moms. 

Nay, that’s past praying for. i Henry /r.,50 

II 4 

Nay. then, farewell 1 / I have touch'd the 
highest point of all my gieatness, / And, 
from that full meridian of my glory, / I haste 
now to my setting I shall fall / Like a 
bright exhalation in the evening, / And no 
man see me more. H^'o/seyt tn lien. VII1 
iil 2 
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Ne ^sopum quidem trivit—He is a backward 
piipd (/// lie luis not yet thumbed i^isop). 

Necede malts, sed contra audentior ito—Vield 
nol to misfortunes, but rather go more boldly to 
ine«*t them. I n \ 

Ne deptignes in alieno nepotio—Do not take up 
the cudgels in another man s affairs. /V. 

Ne exeat repno - I,et hun r.ot po out of the king¬ 
dom (\ writ to privent a person leaving the 
tountij) / 

5 Ne faut-il que dtUiberer? ' La conr en con- 
seillers foisonne / Est-:I besom d execiiter ? 
L’on ne rencontre personne Is a m itter ii 

be dis( ussrd tilt roniii il c li iiiib* 1 full of ad¬ 
visers Is there soinetliing to be done'' the cham¬ 
ber is enijiiy 7 / ,>/tf 

Ne fortjions point notre talent; ,'Nous neferions 
rien avec grace 1 us not foirt ourlunlt\ . 

sh ill in that lase do nothing to pood e1fe« t 
J^a /'otit 

Ne fronti crede - 1 tn>t not to appearaiues 

Ne Hercules quidem contra duos Not e\en 
Ht 11 ules i oiiltl ( oiit< nd ag iinst two at on* e 

Ne Jupiter quidem omnibus placet—Not even 
Input r ( an ph use < v < : \ l<o<h 7V. 

10 Ne niniium Nottoonnuh I/. 

Ne obliviscans—T to not fo'n t J/. 

Ne plus ultra—\\ ti u (aiinot suri>assed ; per- 
tcslioii lui inoie btjoiiu) 

Ne pour la digestion—I’.o n merely to tonsuinc 
good things liilhuMff. 

Ne quid detrimeiiti respublica capiat—See that 
lh< (oininonwt.dth si liti nod<innunt 
16 Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non , 
audeat - I et Inin ni>t d nc t • s.i> an> thing th u is 
false, nor let Iiiui dare to s.iy wli.it is not tiuc. 
t /t. 

Ne quid nimis—T ft theie le noevress. M, 

Ne sutor supra crepidani- I tt tlw cobbler stitk 

to Ins last. 

Ne te longis anibagibus ultra Quam satis est 
niorer lo rn d^e i Ions.’ ,toiv sliort (/•' not to 
dt t uii n by long digic.,ious moielh.ui cnougli) 
//,o 

Ne te qviaesiveris extra—Seek not thyself out ■ 
side of thyself 

20 Ne tempora perde precando—T ose not the time 
thai ollt rs Itself by jii.iying Ovui. 

Ne tentes, aut perfiee- I itber atitmpt not, or go 
through VI till It 1/ 

Ne vile fano- llnng nothing base to ibe temple 
M 

Ne vile vebs—Ineline to nothing vile, M. 

Near and far do not belong to the eternal worid, 
which is not of space and tune i at,Mf 
25 Near is my shirt, but nearer is my skin 

I'r I 

Nearer the kirk the faither frae grace. .SV 

i 

Nearly all our powerful men in this age of the 
world are unbelieveis , the best of them in | 
doubt and misery , the nliirality in plodding , 
hesitation, doing, as well as they can, what; 
practical work lies ready to their hands. ! 
Ruskin, I 

Neat, not gaudy. Chup/gs I.amh. I 

Nec aspera terrent-Not even hardships deter! 
us. M, ' 

80Nec caput nec pedes—In confusion, neither 
head nor tail. Pr> 


Nec cut de te plusqnam tibi credas—Do not b»* 
lieve any man ni<Mt* than yourself aheut yourselC 
J'r. 

Nec cupias, nec metuas—Neither desire nor fear. 

I M. 

I Nec dens intersit, nisi dignus vmdice nodus— 

I Nevtt Irl apod iiiterleii uriles-. a difficulty arise 
j worthy of i go<f s inlerpo'-uiuu Hot. 

Nec domo doiumus sed domino domus hones- 
tanda est Ih< nnslt r shoidd noi he graced 
hv'the m Ul'^lall hut the niau loii by the master. 

' L ic 

} Ncc est r ’ r-etia r.ullis e terris via — 7 fie 35 

I VI i\ ti.iiii .1 c t Mill to tla st.ir- IS no soft one. 

, Nec habeo, nec caiO‘», nec ciiio I neitlici have, 
nor v a’lt n ir < i - >i 

Nec hisisse puflct, sed non incidere luduin— 

' IliPici-viio il iini iiifiiim^, led .iwild life, Imt 
I in not bre.iking it off, //r* 

\ Nec male notns eques—A knight of good re- 
, pntc 1/. 

' Nec mens andet / Rem tentare pndor, quam 
vires ferre recuseiit—My m'xlrsty does not 
pcimit me to essay a thing wluuh my powers 
aie not equal lo aeeoiuplisli i 

Nec minor est virtus, quam quaerere, parta40 
tueri: > Casus inest illic , hic erit artis opus 
— It I'.noL-^ meiit to keep what yeu have got 
tlian to ( am it In tlie one tlie’re is chance , the 
o'in r will iw a work of art. ( 

Nec mora, nec rcquics Neither delay nor cessa- 
turn / 

Nec morti esse locum—Tlierc is nj room for 

d. ath ( 

Nec obolum habet unde restim emat— He 
b isii t a petinv left to 1 iiv a ba 'er /V. 

Nec omnn, nec semper, nec ab omnibus— 
Neitinn ill, nor .ilw ivs, nor ii\ .ill. 

Nec placida contentus quiete est—Nor is he 45 
tontcnled with quii-l leposc 1/ 

Nec plunbiis impar- Not an unequal m.n ‘i for 

nil ml a rs M. 

Nec prece nec pretio - Neither by entreaty nor by 
a liiilie. I/. 

Nec, quae praeterut, iterum revocabitur unda ; / 
Net, quae precterut, bora redtre potest— 
Neither can tlie w.ive wiinh has passed by be 
.ig.un rci .illfil nor can the hour which has 
passed ever iclurn ( 

Nec quaerere nec spernere honorem—Neither 

to setk nor to despist lionours. 1' 

Nec regi nec populo, sed ntiique—Neither for 50 
king nor for pcojilc, imt foi iKitli. 

Nec scire fas est omnia-It is not p< rmitted us 
to know all things. Hot 

Nec si non obstatur propterea etiam permit- 
titur—Th.it an .ict is not pioinbiteii, it does not 
follow that It IS })crmitted t /t. 

Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo— 

To think that he was horn not for himself alone, 
but for the whole woild J.unin 

Necsolicedit—He yields not even tothesur. 

Nec temere nec tlmide — Neither rashly norM 
timidly 

Nec tibi quid liceat, sed quid fecisse decebit f 
Occurrat let it not concern you what you 

may do, but what you ought to do C/auii 

Nec timeo, nec spemo—I neither fear nor de¬ 
spise. M. 
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Nec Veneris pharetris macer est, aut latnpadc 
fervet / Inde faces ardent veuiuut a dote 
saffitta* -IK 1-. not made iluii In* \ cnus’qiii\t t . 
nor doLs lie initn with In i tortli , U ts liom tin 
that his liit-saic fed, fioiii het do\vr> the allows 
roint /mi 

Nec verbum verbo cnrabis reddere fidus / In- 
terpres— Nor, .is a futhful tim.litor, sln.uld 
jou he c.ircfiil lo rtndei the oii',i’ial woid for 
VMird J/of. 

Nec vidisse semel satis est, jnvat usq le 
moral 1, , Et confeiie grradum, et venitndi 
discere causas -Noi is n tnon^h io h m oim 
been him , tin j ue di li,,hi« d to linnet nc u linn, 
.ind to kn p slip with him, .nid to kain the 
reason of ills 1.01111 ng. / 

Nec vultu destnie dicta tuo- I>(> not discredit 

yoiii wouls h\ Mint looks <’r”./' j 

6 Necessary patience in seekinjr the Lord is | 
better than lie that leadeth his life without i 
a g:nide 1 cclus 

Necesse est cum msanientibiis furere, nisi solus i 
relinqueris - ^ on must l>e m.id w uh tne nisam ' 
unless jou wish lo he left qiiitt alone, i'ltfo- 1 
VI us, ! 

Necesse est ut multos timeat, quern multi 
timent —Hi whom manj feat inu'i meessnil> 
fear m.i'iv .S i * 

Necessita ’1 a’ induce, e non diletto—Neeesslt^, 
not pli.isun, htnus him h< re Ihinte 
Necessitas non habet legem— Meetssity b.is no 
law I 

10 Necessity does everything well / un tson 
Necessity is cruel, but it is the only test of in¬ 
ward strength Every fool may live accord¬ 
ing to his own likings itoeti,, 

Necessity is the mistress of the arts J'r 
Necessity is the mother of invention. /V. 
Necessity is the plea for every infringement 
of human freedom It is the argument of 
tyrants, it is the creed of slaves h'u/'am 
l\tt 

15 Necessity makes even cowards brave. /V. 
Necessity reforms the jioor, and satiety the 
rich Tat 

Necessity unites hearts, i.tr Pr, 

Necessity urges desperate measures. Cer^ 

Tallies 

Necio es quien piensa que otros no piensan- 
He IS a fo d v\ho ihiiil- s tli.it uthtrs don’t lliiiik 
Sp. J'r. 

20Need mak’s an auld Wife trot. Sc /V. 

Needles and pins, needles and pins ! / When a 
man mariies his trouble begins. I'r 
Needs must when the devil drives. Sc. Pr. 
Ne’er grudge and carp, / Though fortune use 
you hard and sharp. 

Ne’er let your gear owergang ye, i i'., n«_vcr kt 
your wc'ilth get tin, bctti r of joii. »Sr. yv 
25 Ne’er linger, ne'er o’erhasty be, / For time 
moves on with measured foot. i,oethe 
Ne’er put a sword in a wud man’s (.i madman s) 
hand. Sc I'r. 

Ne’er tak a wife till ye ken what to do wi' | 

her .Si Pr 

Ne'er the rose without the thorn. I let nek 
Ne'er tnist muckle to an auld enemy or a | 
new freeiui Sc Pr I 

SONeglecta sclent incendia sumere vires—A fire, j 
if neglected, always g.ithfrs in strength Uor 


Negligence is the rust of the soul, that corrodes 
tluough all her best resolves. J ntnam 
Negligeie quid de se quisque sentiat, non 
soliiiii arrogantis est, st d unu.iiio dissulnii 
— 'I O be C in il -.s of vvlllt '.lilt I. tllllll 1)1 u., 
not onl\ iiuln .lies an .inog.mt, but aii utinly 
all uuioiicd ili.uai ter ( /t 
Nehmt die Gottheit aiif iii eiiien Willen, / Und 
sie steigt voii ihrem Weltentbron 1'il ilic 
diMiii up into ^ oiM will .iiid she di a md^ Iroiii 
hi 1 woi Id till HI.I S. h Hi > 

Nehmt die Stiirmung Wcahr. / Denn sie kommt 
so sehfii 1 til (il\ irit t. ( of lilt mood, 

for It t oiiu . so seldom (, t /, 

Neid zu fiililen, ist inenschbrh .Srh.ulenfieude 35 
zu geniessen, teufliscli- loiiilti,\ \ islmman; 

to io\ in nil chit I Is dc \ ill di i. ' ,iuir 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, For 
loan oft loses both itself and friend , 

1 i 

Neither borrow money of a neij^bbour nor a 
fiiend, but of a sti.uu'ei, winit jmying for 
it, thou shalt he ti no more of it j 
H ut 

Neither crow nor rro.ak /V 
Neither exalt yoiii p!ia‘iiiee. nor aggravate 
your vexatioiu beyond then real and natural 
state /HOMO. 

Neither heat, nor fro^t, nor thunder ' Shall40 
wholly do away, I ween. The in irks of that 
which once hath been. ( ’ t / . , < 

Neither hew down the whole forest, nor come 
, home without wood ^c/ J'l. 

I Neither lead nor drive, J'r 
Neither our virtues nor vices are all our own 
I Jchv.cn 

Neither painting nor fight’ll'-' feed mf n nor can 
capital. Ill the foim of money or machinery, 
feed them JkusK'u 

Neither pxaise nor blame is the ohiect of true 45 
; criticism Justly to disciuninare, firmly to 
I establish, wisely to prescribe, and honestly 
to awai d these are the true aims aud duties 
of criticism. .Snuuts 

1 Neither rhyme nor reason Sn.x', ',are. 

Neither seek nor shun the fight ( a/' J't 
[ Neither sign a paper witbout reading it, nor 
drink water without seeing it. V 
Neither wise men nor fools / Can work without 
tools. J'r 

Neither woman nor man, nor any kind of crea- 50 
ture in the universe, was born for thi' exclu¬ 
sive, or even the chief, purpose of falling in 
love or being fallen in love with . . Except 
the zoophytes and coral inserts of the Pacific 
Ocean, 1 am acquainted with no creature with 
whom it IS the one or giand object ( ar- 
Jv/t 

Neither women nor linen by candlelight. 

I'f 

NixpOs oi’ duKi’ti-A dt.ul ni.in dursn’t hue. 
J'iutarth. 

Nem con., .'ihhrcv for Nemme contradicente— 
Norimly op},,,,mg. 

Nem. diss , .ihhn v. for Nemine dissentiente— 
.S.imc as aliiiNc 

Nemesis checks, with cubit-rule and bridle, / 55 
Immoderate deeds, and boastings rash an.l 
Kile. . I non 

Nt inesis is lame, but she is of colossal stature, 
like the gods, (icorge Eliot, 
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Nemo allef^ans s\iam turpitudinem audiendus 
est—Nouiu lo his own buscncssought 

to Ik Ik ltd A 

Nemo flat quod non habet—Nobody can give , 
\\ h It lio diK s not illy possess L 
Nemo debet bis puiiiti jtro iino delicto—No mn-n 

sh ill 1 m_ tvvKe pniii'.ixd l.ii ilic s.init olTenre L 

Nemo debet bis vexan pin una et eadem causa 
No o’K s!i ill i.c iiiol. at d twice lor one and the 
^ line I ui e I 

B Niino debet esse judex ni propria causa—No | 
ij'j on^lilti be I'ld j, _ 111 Ills o A II < au e A j 
Nemo doctiis imdatinu'Mn consihi inconstan- 
tiam Ciixit esse N . s. il.l- m m t 11 r i imjsil 
oni wil'i iiii oil tuny \\ n j Icid lie lelj' ehati^;ed 
hi' opt,II 111 < < 

Nemo est tain senex qiii se annum non putat 
posse viveie Jiun i mo m ui o i.nl as tioi to 
tliiiik be in i\ liM a M II lo r i . 

Nemo ex jiropno dolo toiKequitur actionem— 

No n. Ul I UI sll' U 1 IW UpoM ills out! il lud / 

Nemo iinpetrare potest a papa biillam imuqiiam 
inoiOMidi Noiniiii in I M r o'l. nil Iroin t'.it l’op< 
llp.pl I ill r 1 fi -I’l <|| iMi /// A ( //' ' ' 

10 Nemo ita pauper vivit, qu im pauper antus est 

No om is '.o pj n in hie a-, lie v i, w Ue i he 
w i at ii'b 

Nemo l.Tilitur nisi a seipso- No m m is Ik ’•med 

blit l.\ - I Mscll /' 

Nemo mains felix mmirne corruptor—No bad 

man is ll.^pp^, li i >t >' i ! a si d a < i /u 
Nemo mathematirus genmm mdemnalus habc- 
blt Nil '1 II Ml'' \ 111 b-Id a gt’inis u itii 


Nijiroi oo5 taraaiv 3<r(^ TrX^oi> ijfic<rv vairrds 
—I'ools, tlipy don t even know how much half is 
more than the whole. Jlesiod, from Pittacus, 

Nequaquam satis m re una consumere curam 
— It is by no me ms enough to spend all our 
caie on a single objtt I Hor 

Neqtie cnlpa neque lauda teipsum — Neither 30 
lilaiiK nor ptai e yont.elf. 

Neque foemina, ainissa pudicitia, alia abnuerit 

- V\ In n i woiiKin b is om c lo i lier cbasiity, she 
will sin ink lioin iio'bing J m 

Neqne mala vel bona qua* valgus putet — 
Ihmgiate not to 1 « lurlgi o citliei .^ood or bad 
nn rely bt r 111-.e the piiblu tlnnl- so J 

Neqne opinione sed natura constitutnm est 
JUS 'Not mOpinion, but in natun islawtoimdtd 
t /- 

Neque qtiies gentium sine armis neque anna 
sine stipendiis neque stipendia sine tributis 
haben queunt - I In* qin- 1 of n itmns ' aimot 
be maintaund wiilio'it aims nor t u anii'. lie 
m untamed withoui pay', lun pay without ta\a 
tioii. i at 

Neque semper arcum / Tendit Apollo—Apollo 35 
docs not I’w ly •. etep Ins liov. bent Hor. 

Netjuicquam sap't qui sibi non sapit—He is 
wist* to no purpose who is not wise for him- 
sell Pr 

Nervus rernm— I be sln«.w s of ii ngs. 

Nescia mens hominum fati soitisqne futurae, / 
Et servare moduni. rebus sublata secundts 

- Mm knows not tu' I c i])pi>mt'd him, .and 
I b< ( mnot ki p wulim hocnds when dated by 
I ]MO.p<iity i ,'p. 


Nemo me impune laressit No ua> prosokes me 
w nil imjurnt V -h' a,' ^ ttu: 

15 Nemo mortalium omnibus lions sapit—No man 

is w 1 I II .dl 111 nm M's 

Nemo p itnam iii qua in tus est exuere nec 
ligeintne ilebitum ejuiaie possit -No on- 
t.m ( I I oti In. iiM< I iiti'iy oi al pire nn 
allt.,1 I’ll' t ) In. vi\( I. I ,1 

Nemo potest niutaie coiisdium suum in alterms 
injunam N i om < u i u i • v li u In pi>po'is 

to «II (I t I ) Uie d on .« ot m iiln r / . 

Nemo potest undo vestimenta detrahere ^ on 
I inmu sif Ip a gai iiKiit oil .i nak< d in m Pf. 

Nemo potest petsonam dm ferre fictam—No 
oiir ran pi iv a ti q.m d ji u t long Stu 

20 Ntmo pra*snmitm alienam posteritatem suae 
piTtnlisse No uin* i jne mm d to have pn 
i'Mtl nil .tin 1 s oil .pi iiig to his own. L, 

Nemo puuitnr pro aheno delicto—No one must 
hr jmiiislicd lor the l.uilt ot .mothir /. 

Nemo qtiam bene vivat, sed quamdm, curat: 
quum omnilms possit contingeie ut beue 
vivat, ut dm imlh—No one eomeins himsdf 
with how wdl hi should live, only how long 
while nom rm count iin.m living long, all has«• 
the dmm i ol living wo!!. «. 

Nemo repente fmt turpissimus -No man ever 
hi« ame extreiiv ly wn ked all at on< c. Juj. 

Nemo sibi nascitui—No one is horn for himself. 
Pt 

25 Nemo solus sapit - No m.m is wise by himself. 
PiUut. 

Nemo tenetur se ipsuin accusare—No one is 
held bound to (.iiimnate liiiiisclf. L, 

Nemo vir magtm'? sine aliquo afflatu divino 
unquam fuit linn* never was a gre.it nuut 
who bad nut some divine mspiinlion, ( /< 


Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine captos / 
Ducit et iminemores non simt esse sui—I 
know iioi l>\ wiiit 'wmt di.iriii '.’ar iiiiiit sod 
atti n ts ii<! to It, and Urn’s not sutkr us ever to 
loiK': It th' .. 

Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedine la'ti—40 
llt’td hiyo'id usu.il )>> some uiiu mi unable 
dtli;lit. / 'g; 

Nescire autem quid antea quam natus sis 
accident, id est semiier esse puerum. Quid 
enim est a?tas hominis, nisi memoria rerum 
veterum cum superioribus contexitur ? - To 
In im.ii i|u.'iiim*d with events wlinh took phice 
before you yvere botn, m to be .ilways a etulil; 
for will re is hum m life if ihe nu mory f.uls to 
lotmoit p.ist events vvitli otlie'rs btfore? C .e. 
Nescis tu quam meticulosa res sit ire ad 
judicem—\'Ui little know what a trighthil thing 
it Is to go to l.ivv 1\ lur. 

Nesrit vox missa reverti— V word once uttered 
can nevet be lec.illed, tut 
Nessun maggior dolore Che ricordarsi del 
tempo fehce / Nella miseria— Ihere is no 
gnattt woe than tin rmolluMoii m the midst of 
misery of luippy day s bv gone Ihxnte, 

Nessuno nasce maestro — No one is l>om a 45 
iiKistei. It Pr, 

Neu Regiment bringt neue Menschen auf, / 
Und fruheres Verdienst veraltet schnell - 
A new admnnstr.uion of afluis r.uses up new 
men, and qunhfieations formtrly ot service be- 
ronie soon anuquated ^chil^er. 

Neutral men are the devil s allies. Chapin, 
Never a tear bedims the eye / That time and 
patience will not drjjr; / Never a lip is curved 
in p.uti That cai/t be kissed into smiles 
agaiiv. Pfti llaru 
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Never anjfer / Made good g'uard for itself. 
Ani anj C ho , jv i. 

Never anything can be amiss / When simple¬ 
ness and duty tender it. Mid. A ’? Pnai.i, 

\ I 

Never ask a favoui of a man until he has had 
his dinner. J'un.K 

Never be afraid to doubt if only you have the 
disposition to believe 1 ei^h rn 
6 Never bray at an ass, Pr. 

Never bum youi fiugeis to snuff another man s 
candle J’l 

Nevei buy a pig in a poke J'r 
Never by leflection, only by doing what it lies 
on him to do. is self-knowledge possible t<» 
any man (t.*, 

Never cackle till your egg is laid /V 
10 Never contuse a myth v/ith a he ... The 
thoughts of all the gieatest and wisest men 
hitherto have been expressed thiough my¬ 
thology. Khskih 

Never deal in mistakes; they aye bring mis¬ 
chances 

Never deceive a friend II f'/'itiihui 
Never desire to appeal clever and make a 
show of your talents before men Be honest, 
lovi.ig, kindly, and sympathetic in all you 
say and do Cleverness will flow from yon 
naturally if you have it, and applause will 
come to you unsought from those who know 
what to applaud . but the applause of fooL 
13 to be shunned /'>>'/ lut , i !.>«/< >n >. 
Never despise the day of small things r> 

15 Nevei disregard what your enemies say /• 

A’ /la, 'ou 

Never do anything of the rectitude of which 
you have a doubt 

Never do that by pioxy which you can do 
yourself It Pi 
Never do things by halves Pr 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write ' Until 
his ink were temper d with loves sighs, - 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears, 
And plant in tyiants mild humility. / I'-.r’i 
L Lost, IV j 

to Never elated when one man’s oppress’d. 
Never dejected while another s bless’d 

Popi 

Never fall out with your bread and butter Pr 
Never find fault with the absent. Pi 
Never fish in troubled waters Pr 
Never forget St Paul’s sentence, “Love is 
the fulfilling of the law ” This is the steam 
of the social machine , but the steam requii i . 
regulation , it is regulated by intelhgeuv i 
and moderation Proj i>/,u/.u to \(/un^ nun 
25 Never fry a fish till it’s caught. Pr. 

Never give up the ship. Pr. 

Never grudge a penny for a pennyworth. Pr 
Never grumble nor mumble. Pr 
Never hang a man twice for one offence. Pt 
30 Never have an idle hour, or an idle pound Pt 
Never hold a candle to the devil. Pr 
Never indulge the notion that you have any 
absolute right to choose the sphere or the 
circumstances in which you are to put forth 
your powers of social action. Prof lUcuUie 
to youni^' turn 

Never is a lang term .Sr. Pr. 


Never is a long day. Pr 

Never king dropped out of the clouds. Ptnver. 35 

Never lean on a broken staff. Pt 

Never leave a certainty for an uncertainty 

Pt 

Never leave that till to-morrow which you can 
do to-day AV n J tun',,itt 
Never let any one see the bottom of your purse 
oi your mind. It /'t 

Never let Fortune be thy mistress, nor Mis-40 
fortune thy maul lu'd< nsttat 
Never let us be discouraged with ourselves 
It IS not when we ate coiisdoiis of our tanlts 
that we are the most wicked . on the con¬ 
trary, we are less so / / //^ ',’n 
Never let your ze.il outrun youi chanty , the 
foinier is but human, the lattei is divine. 

Patii'u 

Never look a gift-horse in the mouth Pt 
Never look foi a knot in a buliush. Pt 
Never look foi buds of this year in the nests 45 
of the last. C< \ 

Never make a jest of any Scripture expres¬ 
sions luJitr 

Never meet trouble half way Pr. 

Never mind the future be what you ought to 
be , the rest is God s affair / tnu . 

Never mmd who was your grandfather What 
are you t /’». 

Never moining wore ' To evening, but some 60 
heaitdidbuak titmxM'n 
Never neglect small matteis and expenses. 

A Pt 

Never offer to teach fish to swim. Pr 
Never preach beyond youi experience Pr 
Nevei put your arm out fai ther than you can 
draw it back again Sto t 
Never put your h.ind into a wasp’s nest. Pt 56 
Never read boru)W'*d books To be without 
books of your ou-n is the abyss of penury 
Don’t endure it And when you have to 
buy them, you'll think whether they’re worth 
reading . which you had better, on all ac¬ 
counts. A '/>/ /// ,'i* a xonti! nu \ 

Never repeat old grievances. Pt 
Never risk a joke, eveiCthe least offensive in 
its uatuie and the most common, with a per¬ 
son who IS not well-bred, and possessed of 
sense to comprehend it. / a Ltnyire. 

! Never say die I / Up, man, and try I Pr. 

Never say of another what you would not have 60 
bun hear /’’ 

Never seek to tell thy love, / Love that never 
I told can be, 'For the gentle wind doth move / 
Silently, invisibly // m Itlakt 
Never shnk the hardest work. Pr. 

Never sigh, but send. Pr 
Never since Aaron’s rod went out of practice, 
or even before it, was there such a won¬ 
der-working tool as a pen , greater than all 
recorded miracles have been performed by 
pens, f at ill, 

Never speak lU of those whose bread you eat 66 

Never speak of love with scorn , / Such were 
diiest treason , / Love was m ide for eve 
and morn, / And for every season. C’ 

h'l rtt 

Never spur a willing horse. Pr. 
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Nerer stmt soap and water. Fr. 

Never swap horses while crossing: a stream 

/V 

Never talk half a minute without pausing: and 
giving others an opportunity to strike in 

Smith 

Never tell in the parlour what you heard in the 
kitchen Pr. 

§ Never tell your resolution before hand. II ; 

Never that I could in ‘se.Trcliing- find out, has 
man been, by time which devours nine li de- 
piived of any faculty whatsoever that he in 
any era was po^^sessed of. < <i> mi 
Never throv, a hen s egg at a sparrow. /‘> 
Never till now did young nun, and almost 
children, take such a conimaiid in human 
affairs 

Never title yet so mean could prove, ' But 
theie was eke a mind which clid that title 
love Si’t 

10 Never too old to turn , never too late to learn 

/‘r 

Never trouble yourself with trouble tdl trouble 
tioubles you / • , 

Never trust a wolf with the care of lambs. 
Fr 

Never try to prove what nobody doubts 1 * 
Never ventme all in one bottom. /V 

15 Never was sciajier (t'U'.n ) liiave man lirrOfri 
Never waste pain.s on bad ground let it le- 
111 tun rough Though pioperiy looked after 
and cared for, it will be of best service so 
husk.n 

Never write anything that does not give you 
gieat pleasure , emotion is easdy propagated 
from the writer to the leader / u,‘r> 

Never write on a subject without having first 
read yourself full on it uid never re.ad on a 
subject till you have thought yourseli huiigiy 
on It. A /, /. f> 

Never write what you d.ire not sign Fr 

20 Never yet created eye ' Could see aciosseter- i 
mty 

Never yet has it been our fortune to fall in with 
any man of genius whose conclusions did not 
correspond bettei with his pieiiiises, and not 
woi se, than those of other men whose genius, 
once understood, did not manifest itself in a 
deeper, fuller, truer view of all things human 
and divine, than the clearest of your so-called 
laudable “ practical men ” had claim to. c ar - 

/) ir 

Never yet, since the proud selfish race ' Of 
men began to jar, did passion give, / Nor 
can It ever give, a right decision. Inomson 
Never yet / Was noble man but made ignoble 
talk. Fenny sym 

New acquests are more burden than strength. 
/*Vf< on 

25 New brooms sweep clean Fr 

New, daring, and inspiring ideas are engen¬ 
dered only in a clear head over a glowing 
heart, as the richest wines grow over the 
volcanoes /. 

New laws, new frauds Fr, 

New lords, new laws Fr. 

New-made honour doth forget men’s names , / 
'Tis too respective and too sociable, / For 
your conversion i\ ne J,>nu,\ \ 


New presbyter is but old priest writ large. 30 

Milton 

New religion 1 We already, m our dim heads, 
know truths fof religion) by the thousand; 
and. yet m our dead hearts, we will not per- 
iorni them by the ten, by the unit c arlyU 

New scenes impic^ss new ideas, enrich the 
imagination, and enlarge the power of 
reason. iiinn\on 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one 
ever lays one clown witliout a feeling of dis¬ 
appointment. ( 1 nmt 

Next in importance to the matter of books are 
their titles jKi',e> 

“Next to a lost battle, nothing is so sad as 35 
a battle that has been won^’ ti eilinjyl <n, 

o/t, r il a ter to . 

Next to Christmas Day the most pleasant 
annual epoch in existence is the advent oi 
tlie New Year iFKtU'. 

Next to excellence is the appreciation of it. 
//..I .erav 

Next to nae wife, a gude wife is the best 

S. Fr 

Next to religion, let your care be to promote 
justice. ' ai V 

Next to the assumption of powei is the respon- 40 
sibility of reiinq islnng it F ^raeii 

Next to the consciousness of doing a good 
action, that of doing a civil one is the most 
pleasing > r.e.u * ue.t’ 

Next to the gods, of all man s possessions his 
I soul IS the mightiest, being the most his 
I own t' it «' 

Next to the originator of a good sentence is 
I the first quoter of it / n e> \or, 

I Next to the satisfaction I receive in the pros¬ 
perity of an honest man 1 am best pleased 
with the confusion c'f a r.-iscal ( ) 

Next to theology I give to music the highest 46 
place and honoui and ue see how David 
and all the saints h ive wiought their godly 
thoughts into verse, rhyme and song. 

/ /. tru r 

Ni 1 or ni la grandeu’* ne nous ; eiident heiireux 
--Ncitlii I dill lu'i itiic ^ ji lulcr U'. happy. 

/ a < ri* 

Nl 1 uu 111 I'autre Neither ibe* DUc Iiur the other. 

/ r 

Nl trop haut, in trop bas . e’est le souverain 
style Neitln i lou high nor too low, iii.it the 
sovi 11.1,. II ink 

Nice distinctions are out of the question upon 
occasions like those of speech, which return 
every hour /’.*//•>, «'•<•« i ng 

Nicht alle said Diebe, die der Hiind anbellt -- £0 
Ml are not wlmm tlu- dog b.irk.A at. 

iter Fr 

Nicht alles Wunschenswerte ist erreichbar; 
nicht alles Erkennenswerte ist erkennbar— 
Not ever^'thiug th.it is desir.ihle .itlamahle, 
j .'iiid not estr^thing th.it is worth knowing is 
know aide. t,oethe 

Nicht an die Outer han^e dein Herr, / Die das 
Leben vergaiiglich zieren' / Wer besitzt, 
der lerne vcilieren . / Wer im Gluck ist, der 
lerne den Sohmerz I —Let not tliv hesirt chug to 
the tilings, wIiilIi foi t.o short .i time dei k out thy 
life I .et hun w ho has, li .n n to lose, and him w ho 
is ii.app) t iiiuh.uise himself with what may give 
pain. 'Sxhmct 



NICHT 


NIHIL 


Nicht der Besitz, nur das Enthullen, / Das leise 
Finden nur ist suss—Not tht possession, only 
the unveihii}; a.nd quietly finding out is sweet. 
Tied^e 

Nicht der ist auf der Welt verwaist, / Dessen 
Vater uud Mutter gestorben, / Sondern der 
fur Herz uiid Geist / Keine Lieb’ und ketn 
Wissen erworben Not lie whose f.itlier .md 
mother is di.ad isoijih.intd in tin. world, hut he 
who has won for ht iit and mmd no love and no 
knowleduc A 'Ui Al> i. 

Nicht die Kinder bloss speist man / Mit Mar- 
chen ab It is not e)ii)dre*n meiel) ih it .in put 
oft w'lth stones. 

Nicht draussen im Strudel verrauschender 
Lust Erwaite, d: Gluck dir rn finden 
Die Seligrkeit wohiit in der cijretien Brast, 
Hier inusst du sie ewig beg^runden • 1 hiidv 

not to hnd thy hajipiiiess out then in the whirl 
of riotous pliMsuie lliy lilessediiiss dwilK in 
th\ own imast, here must tiiou lot e\ei estab¬ 
lish U Utme 

S Nicht grossereri Vortheil wusst’ ich zu nennen / 
Als des Feindes Veiclienst erkennen 1 1 n-.w 
not agiealer ad\ int igi thui .i due appreeuilton 
of the worth of ni tiumy tnuf/te 

Nicht nnmer am besten erfahren ist, Wer 
am altesten an Jahren ist, ' Und wei am 
meisten gelitten hat, , Nicht immer die be¬ 
sten Sitten hat' He wlio is oldest m ir, is 
not alwajs the he t e\peM< in ed, .uid In who hn 
suffeied most has not alwa^s the best moi.T,ls 
Soifetn tdft 

Nicht immer macht das Kleid den Mann— 

Clothes do not alwa^ s make llie man /uiJi.jfur 

Nicht in die feme Zeit verhere dicli 1 / Den 
Augenblick ergretfe, der ist dem Lost not 
tli\selt in a far off tmn .'^el/e thou the inomeut 
that n thine St// mo. 

Nicht in kalten Marmorsteinen, / Nicht in 
Tempelii dumpf und tot, / In den fnschen 
Eichenhamen / Webt und rauscht der deut- 
sche Gott—Not lu mid muble stouts, not in 
temples danij) and (had hut iii fresh oak-qio’es 
w'easesand riislh . tin (aruiaii (>oil Uiiatui 
lONicht jede Besserung ist Tugend Not e\ei> 
impiove'tneiit is virtue inllot 

Nicht Kunst und Wissenschaft allein, / Ge- 
duld will bei dem Weike sein Not .irt and 
sc u nee onU, hut paticiiee will ht rtijuirtd foi 
tlie work. (.•'I’thc 

Nicht Rosen bloss, auch Dornen hat der 
Himmel - Heaven has not only its roses, but 
also Us lluirns 'nhuiei 

Nicht so redlich ware redheher— Not so lionesi 
were more honest Aejs/zi^’' 

Nichts Abgeschmackters find’ ich auf der * 
Welt / Als einen Teufel, der verzweifelt 
I know nothing more mawkish than a devil who 
despairs (toethi. 

15Nichts Boses thun ist gut; / Nichts Boses 
wollen ist bessei - 'I’o do nothing evil is good , 
to wish nothing evil is better. LiaudtUi 

Nichts fiihrt zuin Gnten, was nicht naturlich 
ist— Nothing leads to good that is not natural 
Schiller. 

Nichts halb zu thun ist edler Geister Art—It 
IS tlio manner of noble souls to do iiotliiiig b> 
halves If''/eland. 

Nichts ist dem Menschen so schwer zu tragen, / 
Als eine Reihe von guten Tagen—No burden 
is So l,f .i\\ for .1 man to bear as a succession of 
happy days. Muller. 


I Nichts ist gottlich, als was vernunftig ist— 
Nothing IS divine but what is agieeable to 
reason. Kant. 

Nichts ist holier zu schatzen, als der Wert des 20 
Tages--Nothing is to he rated hlght i than the 
value of the da> Goiilie 

Nichts ist so elend als ein Mann, / Der alles 
will, uud der nichts kann- Noihing is , < im-n- 
.ihlc as a man who viills tveijllii’ig .md i.in do 
nothing C,a/ta’//c\ 

Nichts stirbt, was wiiklich gut uiul gottlich 
wai —Nolliing that was re dl> good and godlike 
dies .iindt 

Nichts thun lehrt Uebel thun - Doing notlung 
1 . a le'-soii in doing ill 1 / 

Nichtswurdifr jst die Nation, die nicJit ' Ihr 
Alles freudig setzt an ihre Ehre Worthiiss 
IS the nation th il do's not g acll) slake Us all 
oil it honour / U ^ 

Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman. 25 
.d •buif/HOt 

Nicknames stick to people, and the most ridicu¬ 
lous are the most adhesive I>alth/t' ion 

Nie kommt das Uiigluck ohiie sein Gefolge- 
Mi foitune iitvir come, witlioul his iitinuc 
Hi /tu 

Niemand ist frei. der nicht uher sich selbst 
Herr ist No mi is fiei wljo i, imi 1 ud over 
himself L III!///us 

Niemand ist mehr Sklave, als der sich fur frei 
halt ohne es zu sem NO oin is non .i siivc 
th m he who i on,idt i , hiiiuth In c w it bout hi mg 
s( > < ,oe/l/i. 

Niemand weiss, wie weit seine Krafte gehen, SO 
bis er sie versucht hat No out know how f.ir 

his pow( IS go till lit lias tiud tin III i,o tlu 

Niggardliness is not good husbandry I ,l.:/scm 

Night IS a good herdsman, she brings all 
creatures home, (.ad J'l 

Night 1 $ the mither (mothtr) o’ thought.s. 

/ I. 

Night is the Sabbath of mankind, / To rest the 
body and tlie mind. Ji/itu t 

Night! that great shadow and profile of the36 
day. Jian I'uul 

Night’s candles are buri;t, out, and jocund day f 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

Kflf/i. ami Jul., m 5 

Night’s deepest gloom is but a calm, / That 
soothes the weaned mmd , / The labour'd 
day’s restoring balm, / The comfort of man¬ 
kind / r/i^h H unt 

Nightingales will not sing in a cage /V. 

Nihil a Deo vacat, opus suum ipse implet — 
Nolhing is void of (lOfl, Ills work cvcrj'whcre 
IS full of Jlimsf If Sen. 

Nihil ad rem arversum—Not to the purpose, or 40 
point 

Nihil agit qui diffidentem verbis solatur suis ; / 

Is est amicus qui m re dubia re juvat, ubi re 
est opus— He does nothing who seeks to console 
a dcs|Kindintr m.in with words, i fnciul is oik 
wlio aids with denis at a crUJC.il lime wlicn deeds 
alt tailed for. 

Nihil aliud necessarium ut sis miser, quam 
ut te nuserum credas- Notlung else is neies* 
s.iiy to make you wretched than to fancy you 
art so. 

Nihil cum fidibus graculo — Jackdaws ha\e 
nothing to do with a lute. Cell. 



NTHIL 


NIL 


Nihil enim legit, quod non excerperet. Dicere 
etiain solebat, nullum esse lilirum tarn malum, 
ut non aliqua parte prodesset— He read ri>) 
bool wliiili lie did not rn.iki eMrat ts from 11 
also used to s.i>, “ No book was so bad but ^Miod 
of sonu kind inii;lit be out of it ’ I'hny t>u 
J tiio. 

Niliil eripit fortuna nisi quod et dedit IoM' . 

tale, not bill,; a\v.iy liui w bat she also 
I'nO \)o 

Nihil est ab onini / Parte beatum—There is 

noihin,; that 1 . lilt sst d in I I \ n sjx rt. lio> 

Niliil est aniiis velocuis 1- NoiimiK is swifter than 
(nir ) eai s ( K id, 

5 Nihil est aptius ad delertationem lectori*., 
qiiam temporiim vanetates, fortunajque vi- 
Cissitudines Notliinu, i.onintiutes muic o* tin 
t nt< tt uiiiin lit of i n ni r thin the eli ui,;i.. <f 
tiiiiL, ind till \ n issilii'U ■. of lorluiiL i/c 

Nihi! est quo 1 credere de se / Non possu 
Ilicie 1, iiotliin^ tii.il 11 (/» , poA11,u'a ) 
f aiiiiot bi In \ ■ n ili( ipil.b of Jin> 

Nihil est quod Deus efficeie non possit — 'Iheii 
is noibiMw; v\ bn li tliL J it\ t uinol elled ( /<* 

Nihil est tarn utile quod iii tiansitu prosit 
N ot iiiii^. Is Si 1 u ,1 lul ,is to be of piotit ifu r onb 
a b i.is siud\ ot It 

Nihil est tarn volurre quam maledictum, nihd 
facilius emittitui, ndui citius excipitur. mhd 
latius dissipatur- Nothniu' is so .wif, is < d- 
tmui’', iiotnrij; nmit i i il\ uttM».' iio'ln n; 
moil ii I'liU It I (iM.d, iioilii I iiiou a’uhdis 
S' mm ' il. < u 

lON.hil hic ni‘'i rarnuna desunt Nothmp i* uant- 

II . b M t M - jit a so'ii; o, 

Nihil honestum esse potest, quod justitia varat 
- Notiiin; can be lioiioiiialdc wlnii jiistn t is 
a' t ’It t ' . 

Nilnl lariTiundo Klonam an'ptus est- He ac- 

<)mit i! \ wiiliM'it l.nbti\ ' 

Nihil morosius hoininttm judicus-Nothincr so 
pifxili .'iiid pidiiitn I. nuns judt,mcnls of 
one aiiotlu r J r,i\iiu\ 

Nihil potest rex nisi quod de jure potest— The 

kii’j, ( an do iiotliiii,; luit VI h It I In liw allows L 
iSNilul quod est inconveuieiis est Iiritum- 
Noihwn; vvhii il 1-. UK onvenu nl is lawful J . 

Niliil scire est vita jucuiulissiraa- lo know 
nothing at all i-. the ba])pi(sl lifi Pr. 

Nihil senptum miraculi causa — Nothing is 
W’lillcii hen to » \i itc wonder, or lor e’fleel 
I ai 

Nihil smuil inventuni est et perfectum— Nothing 
IS invented and Innu diC to peift etiuii ail at uiue. 

( oii 

Nihil tarn absurdum dici potest ut non dicatur 
a phllosopho— 1 heie Is nothing so absuid hut it 
may he said li> a plidosoplui. ( 

20 Nihil tarn firmum est, cm periculum non sit 
etiam ab mvalido Nothing is so suadfasi as 
to be free of danger from even the* w'cakest 
(^u Hi'. C urt. 

Nihil tarn munitum est, quod non expugrnari 
pecunia possit- Nothing is so strongly forti¬ 
fied tliat It laniiot be taken by money. ( « 

Nihil turpius est ouam gravis xtate senex, 
qm nullum ahud habet argiimentum, quo se 
probet diu vixisse, pr®ter astatem—There* is 
nothing more despicable than an old man who 
has no other proof than Ills age to ofier of his 
having lived long in the wiorld. 


Nihil unquam peccavit, nisi quod mortua est~ 

She never once sinned but wlicri she died. In 
Si iipiton on a iv‘;i \ tomb in Kon.t 
Nil actum credens, dum quid superesset agen¬ 
dum— lie loii'ideiiil rioliiirig done so long as 
.inytlnng lemained to bi done. Lui,an, of Julius 
L li sar 

‘ Nil admirari" is the motto which men of the 25 
' world always affect, thinking it vulgar to 
' wonder or be entlmsiastic. Sir t^erton 

V 

Nil admirari prope est res una, Numici, / Sola- 
que, qusB possit lacere et servaie beatum — 1 o 
wonder at nolliinc' Niimiiiiis, is .dniost the one 
•Old only thing wliicb can maki .uid keep men 
happy 11 Of 

Nil ajquale hommi fuit ilh—T here was no con- 
sisteiuy 111 that man Hot 
Nil agit exemplnm litem quod hte resolvit— An 
dlusir itio’i wiiub solve- o.k dilhculty Ivy involv¬ 
ing Us in itiotlier si tiles nolbiiig. lioi. 

Nil consuetudine majiis—Nothing is more power- 
fn' ill in I u^toin oi b ihil {d'Ut 
'hi cupientnim ' Nudus castra peto—Naked 30 
mv elf, 1 milt foi ibe eamp of those wlio desire 
nothing. Jioi. 

Nil debet—He owe-nothing L 

Nil desperaudum- Tin n is no ground for despair. 

, Nil desperandum Teucio duce et auspice 
Teucro la i us dt -p m ot nothing vv ink- I eucer 
1 - oui kadei and we imdi i In. lusjnits }ior 
N’l dicit -He say-, nothing, t i , In has no defence 
' to 111 it t I 

! Nil dictu fa*dum visuqiie htec limina tangat, / 35 
j lutra qua* puei est - let i.utl.’ii lilitiy to he 

j sud oi .till loueh this tliresb id vvulnn which 
j iheit IS .1 l.ov. Jir,<, 

. Nil dictum quod non dictum pnus—Theit ran 
j b< nothing '•.ud now wliiili li.i-- not been said 
i before A 

Nil ego coutulenm jucundo sanus amico—As 
long .is 1 hivi inv sinsi , tbeu- is nothing I 
would pt< tel to in .i„iLe ible lilt nd hoi. 

Nil ent ultenus quod nostris moribus addat / 
Pustentas , eadem cupient facientque nun- 
ores . Omne in pratcipiti vitiiim stetit—Ihere 
will be nothing It.t tor posuiity* to .idd to our 
I nianiurs. our ilesrend.ints will wish for and do 
tlu s.iim tilings .IS We do , evei-y vice has reached 
! its eulimn.mng point Jui’ 

Nil feiet ad manes chvitis umbra suos—The 
' ghost of (he rich in m will carry nothing to the 
i sh.iiks below. Ovid 

j Nil fuit unquam sic impar sibi- Never was such40 
I an inroiisisteiit crialiiie seen hcfoie Hvf 
j Nil habet infehx paupertas dunus in se, / 
Qnam quod ridiculos homines facit I’nbappy 
poviity has nothing in ii nioie galling thin this, 
tli.it it tii.ikes men ridinilmis Juv 

Nil homini certum est - I lieic is nothing assured 
to nioi l.ils (htid. 

. Nil me officit unquam, ' Ditior hic, aut est 
I quia doctior, est locus mu ; Cuique suus — 

‘ It never the k.isl .iiinovs me that another is 

I rithei ot molt learned than 1 , everyone has his 
own plact assigned him. //or. 

I Nil mortahbus arduum est —Nothing is too 
aiduous for mortals //or. 

Nil nisi cruce—No hope hut in the cross M. 41 
Nil onturum alias, ml ortum tale fatentes— 
Confessing that none like y ou has arisen before, 
none will ever arise. Hor. 



NIL 


NO ART 


f m J 


Nil peccant ocuM, si oculis animus imperet 
'I'lir eyts don I in if llir mnul t;overiis them 

y'//A 

Nil propnum diicas quod mutan potest Ni M*r 
deem that yout o\\n which ran he t haiig«-d ^ W' 

Nil rectum nisi quoi placuit sibi duciint —Ihev ' 
deiMii nothiim tn.;liL cvriptwhal seems poml to 1 
ihemselaes J/or. I 

Nil sine majcno / Vita labore dedit mortalibus 

- Life has c;nnti'd noihing to mankind sue 
thiouph ^rtnl lafiour 

5 Nil sine te mei prosunt honores—Jhe honoiiis 
I olilain aic nutlniig without tlicc //</>. lo tin 
Mu\c 

Nil sole et Sc'ile iitilms Nothing so useful as the 
sun nd al y . 

Nil spernat auns, nec taiiien credat statini — 
Let tlic car dc^pi-e nolhiug, lioi jet be too n idj i 
tub'hex c 1‘tuni I 

Nil tarn difficile est quod non solertia vincat- | 
'rill rf 1 , iiothit g so ddlicull but skill will sin- I 
mount it i'7 I 

Nil tarn injpstimable est quam animi multi- ] 
tndinis— Noilniu; i -o i o m-inpnlilc is tin ,i.ii- 
tiiui-als of tIII iiioli Sen 

J Nil temeie novandiiin- M dc no rash innoxa- 
tions y. 

Nil unquain longnm est, quod sine fine placet 

- N'otlnng is (Ml long uhnh nexer rt i e. lo 
plcaso 

Niinia cura detent niagis quam eniendat—1 oo 
inut-h p iin nil) inunt i ith< r than inijmne jour 
xxork !'> 

Nimia est voluntas si dm abfuens a domo / 
Domuin si redieiis, si tim iiuIIt est aegiitmlo 
caninio obvuini - It is a xmx gn it pl< asun it, oa 
■\o'lr r( turn hoim alter a long ibscnti.xon oc 
not (onfroiitid willj aiixthing to vi \ you. i'luut 
Nimia illaE’C hcentia ' Profectu evadet in aliquod 
magnum malum— Ihis fstiunc li- ( ntiousm 
will asiiircdly divilou into some ilpt. disa-tu 
r,r. 

16 Nimia subtibtog in jure reprobatnr, et tabs 
certitude certltua iitin (Oi'i.n'lit loo iinn h 

SU 1 n,t> i , ' , III It J, aiio ■ I i-tllalllly 

destioj s ( 11 1 limy I 

Nimirura insanus paucis videalur, eo quod I 
Maxima p.irs hominum nioibo jaitatui 
eodein —iin re ar' fiw, I ly, to w luiiii tin- 
fellow should .,j)j)car in,iiit, sun i by far lln. 
niajontx of projilo an- iiitiited xxitb tin same 
m daily }liir- 

Nimis uncts ! Naribus indulges You indulg- in 

sxxcaring (/it njtlurncd nostids)i(H) much 

Nimium altercando ventas amittitur- In too 
eager disputation the liutli e lo-,! sight of J'r 
Nimmm ne crede colon—'I rust not too muih to 
appearan rt s. L/; ^ 

SCNimius in veritate, et simihtudinis quam pul- 
chritudinis amantior- loo fastidious as h- 
gards trurli, and xxith a grcatci liking for cxai.l- 
tiess than hiauty'. t. 

Nimm alles leicht I das Tranmen lass und G u- 
beln I / So bleibst du wohlbexvahrt vor tau- 
send Uebeln -'lak( every thing easi y , have off 
dreaming and brooding ; then wilt thou be safe- 
shielded fioin a thous.irid ills U/iianil. 

Nimm die Welt, wie sie Ist, niclit wie sie seyn 
sollte—'lake the XVOlid as it is, not as it should 
be. Ger /V 


Nimm wahr die Zeit, sie eilet sich, / Und 
konnnt uicht wieder exviglich — I'aki thou 
good note cf tune; it hniries past thee, and 
tomes not back again for exer ( iau(iiui> 

Niue tailors cannot make a man J'r 
Nine-tenths of existing hooks are nonsense, 25 
and the clever books are the refutation of 
that nonsense. 

Nine-tenths of our critics have told us little 
more of Shakespeare than what honest 
Franz Horn says his neighbours used to 
tell of him, “ he was a great spirit, and stept 
majestically along ’’ ( arty It 
Nine things to sight required are / The power 
to see, the light, the visible thing, / Being 
not too small, too tbm, too mgh, too far , > 
Clear space, and time, the form distinct to 
bring. John if\ 

Nine tunes out of ten it is over the Bridge of 
Sighs that we pass the narrow gulf from 
youth to manhood That interval is usually 
occupied by an ill-placeil or disappointed 
affection. We lecover and we niid our¬ 
selves a new being The intellect has be¬ 
come luirdeiied bv the fire thiough which 
it has passed 'The mind profits by the 
wrecks of every passion, and we may mea¬ 
sure our load to wisdom by the sorrows we 
have undergone liuiwrt / \ tton 
Nine tithes of tunesFacc-flatterer and back¬ 
biter aic the same. 1 rnn\ ,on 
Nineteen nay-says are half a giant, 30 

/v'u///xar. 

Nisi caste, saltern caute—If not di.istfly, at 
1< ast c iiitioii -ly 

Nisi Domiuus, frustra—I nlcss tlic Lord be xviih 
iM, .ill 1 . x.un. 1/ 

Nisi prius Tilt', before- A judn ml wiit. 
j Nisi utile est quod facias, stiilta est gloria - 
I ( bile s xxli.it xvc ito !•, UM fill, oiir f.'lui\ ing i-. xaiii 
j /Vi.n/ 

[ Nitmiur ill vetitum semper, cupimusque ne- 36 
gata We ate exii strixitig after what is 
foibiddin, and eoxeting what is denied us. 

I Nitor in adversiim, nec me, qni caetera vincit / 

I Impetus, et rapido contraruis evehor orbi- - 
j 1 Mruggh .ig mist an oji 7 *<> mg turn-lit; the tur- 
I ri lit xxhnh sweeps axxax oditis does not oxcr- 
jioxxi t tut, and 1 make lie.ni ag mist the ou-ru diuig 
St Ham ih’i/ 

“No, ’ a monosyllable, the easiest learned by 
the child, but the most difficult to practise 
by the man, contains within it the import of 
a life, the weal or woe of an eternity /ohn- 

son. 

No accidents are so unlucky that the prudent 
may not draw some advantage from them. 

I.a Rochr 

No affections and a great brain ; these are the 
men to command the world. l>is>aeli. 

No age ever seemed the age of Romance to 40 
itself. La^iyle. 

No age, sex, or condition is above or below 
the absolute necessity of modesty , but with¬ 
out it one IS vastly beneath the rank of man. 
/iartoH 

No answer is also an answer. /V. 

No art can be noble which is incapable of ex¬ 
pressing thought, and no art is capable of 
expressing thought which does not change 
Rusktn. 




NO ARTIST 
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NO GAINS 


No artist-work is so higb so noble, so grand, 
so enduring so important for all tune, as the 
making of character in a child. Charlotte 
( ashman. 

No ashes are lighter than those of incense, 
and few things bum out sooner. Lanaor 
No atheist denies a divinity but only some 
name of a divinity , the God is still present 
there, working in that benighted heart, were 
it only as a god of darkness. ( a* lyle 
No author can be as moral as his works, as no 
preacher is as pious as his sermons. Jean 
Paul 

5 No author ever spared a brother; / Wits are 
gamecocks to one another, i.av- 
No author is a man of genius to his publisher 
Ilnnr 

No autumn fruit without spring blossoms. Pr 


No creature smrts little as a fooL Poje 
No crime is so great as daring to excel. 

Lhnr chill 

No cross, no crown. Qantics. 30 

No diga la leiigua par do pague la cabeza— 
The longue it tlic In .id s cost .S/, l‘r 

No distance breaks th“ tie of blood . / Brothers 
are brothers evermore. Nor wrong, nor 
wiatli of deadliest mood That magic may 
oei power htiuc 

No doubt but ye aie the people, and wisdom 
shall die witli you. Jo'. in hihte. 

No doubt every person is entitled to make and 
to think as much of himself as possible, only 
he ought not to worry othei s about this, for 
they nave enough to do with and in them¬ 
selves if they too aie to be of some account, 
both now and heicaftei (.orifit 


No beast so fierce but knows some touch of 
pity. Rich JlL^i 2. , 

No bees, no honey, / No work no money. Pr ! 

10 No belief of ours will change the facts or i 
reverse the laws of the spii itu.il universe ,' 
and it IS onr first business to discover tl»e f 
laws and to learn how the facts stand I ft. 
Palt 

No belief which is contrary to truth can be 
really useful. J. S. Mil. 

No bird ever flew so high but it had to come to 
the ground for food. Pat Pr 
No blank, no trifle, Nature made or meant 

No book IS worth anything which is not worth 
much ; nor is it serviceable until it has been , 
read, and re-read, and loved, and loved again. I 
R USA in 

15 No book that will not impiove bv repeated 
readings deserves to be read at all ( m i/< 
No book was ever written down by any but 
Itself. hintU\ 

No ceremony that to great one 'longs, / Not 
the kings crown, nor the deputed swoid, / I 
The marsluil's tiuucheon nor the judge's 
robe, / Become them with one half so good 
a grace / As mercy does. Mens for | 

il I 

No chair Is so much wanted (in our colleges) i 
as that of a professor of books. I ni, i \on. 


No dynamite will ever be invented that can 35 
rule , it can but dissolve and destroy Only 
the word of God and the heart of man can 
govern. RuAm 

No earnest man, in any time, ever spoke what 
was wholly meaningless i n n i 
No earnest thinker is a plagiaiist pure and 
simple He will never uoriow from others 
that which he has not .dready, more or less, 
thought out for himself, i A'.;/., s.ev 
No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor 
any pleasure so lasting. Lnnv ’^tcntat^u 
No errors are so mischievous as those of great 
men / V. 

No evil can touch him who looks on haman 40 
beauty, he feels himself at one with him 
self and with the world in'ctiu. 

No evil dies so soon as that which has been 
patiently sustained. //' SiCAcr, 

No evil IS felt till it comes, and when it comes 
no counsel helps. Wisdom is always too 
early and too late /\inA< it 
No evil IS without its coiiipeiisatioii. .Sm. 

No evil piopensity of the human heart is so 
powerful that it may not be subdued by dis¬ 
cipline '^cn 

No experiment is dangerous the result of which 45 
we have the courage to meet o.i r/’t 
No expression of politeness but has its root in 
the moral natuie of man. , 


No chaos can continue chaotic with a soul in 

it. Lailyie 

20 No character was ever rightly understood 
until It had been first regarded with a certain 
feeling, not of tolerance only, but of sym¬ 
pathy. L at hie. 

Wo cheerfulness can ever be piodiiced by effort 
which is itself painful. i,oliisfn,th 
No cloth is too fine for moth to devour. /V. 
No compound of this earthly ball / Is like 
another all in all. 1 . nnv^on. 

No conflict IS so severe as his who labours to 
subdue himself J nottias ii Kemjis 
25 No conquest can ever become permanent 
which does not withal show itself beneficial 
to the conquered as well as to the con¬ 
querors. ( ntiyle. 

No com without chaff Put Pr 
No , creation, one would think cannot be easy , 
your Jove has severe pains and fire flames, 
in the head out of which an armed Pallas is 


No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us, / 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us 
Moote. 

No fact in nature but carries the whole sense 
of nature J wtrson. 

No falsehood can endure Touch of celestial 
temper. Milton. 

No fathers or mothers think their own children 50 
ugly Peri an ri. 

No fishing like fishing in the sea P^. 

No flattery boy; an honest man can’t live 
by 't ; / it IS a little sneaking art, which 
knaves / Use to cajole and soften fools 
withaL Otivnv 

No fool was ever so foolish, but some one 
thought him clever Pt. 

No fountain so small but that heaven may be 
imaged in its bosom Hmvthome. 

No friend a friend iintil he shall prove a friend. 55 

Heaumont and Fletcher. 

No frost can freeze Providence Pt 


struggling. (attytc 


No gams without paiiis I r. 



NO GHOST 


NO MAN 


No gfhost was ever seen by two pair of eyes. 

L at 

No girl who is well bred, kind, and modest is 
ever offensively plain, all real deformity 
means want of manner.s or of heart. A’ /«. 
No golden age ever called itself golden, but 
only expected one. Jtan Paul 
No good book or good thing of any sort shows 
its best face at first, nay, the commonest 
quality in a true work of art, if its excellence 
have any depth and compass, is that at first 
sight it occasions a certain disappointment, 
f arlyle. 

6 No good doctor ever takes physic. It Pt'. 

No good is ever done to society by the picto¬ 
rial representation of its diseases. Ku\kin 
No good lawyerever goes to I'lw himself. It Pr 
No good or lovely thing exists in this world 
without Its correspondent darkness . and tbe 
universe presents itself continually to man¬ 
kind under the stern aspect of warning, or 
of choice, the good and the evil set on the 
right hand and the left. Kuskm 
No good work whatever can be perfect; and 
the demand for perfection is always a sign 
of a misunderstanduig of the ends of art. 

RUitklf. 

10 No government is safe unless fortified by good¬ 
will. Corn -V,/i^. 

No grace can save any man unless he helps 
himself. U a * a Pi t mi >. 

No gram of s,ind / But moves a bright and 
million-peopled land, / And hath its Eden 
and its Eves, I deem. luatHnatd 
No grand doer in this world can be a copious 
speaker about his doings, t atlvu 
No great composition was ever produced but 
with the same heavenly involuntarmess in 
which a biid builds her nest. Kmk’n. 

16 No great intellectual thing was ever done 
by great effort. A’ m \ in. 

No great man was ever other than a genuine 
man. C at h le 

No great truth is allowed by Nature to be 
demonstrable to any person who, foreseeing 
its consequences, desires to refuse it Ku ./. -« ' 
No greater hell than to be a slave to fear. 

Pten Jo It son. 

No greater men are now than ever were. 

Evtet ion. 

20 No greater misfortune can befall a man than 
to be the victim of an idea which has no hold 
on his life, still more which detaches him 
from it (at the 

No greater promisers than those who have 
nothing to give. I'r. 

No hand can mJce the clock strike for me the 
hours that are past. By ton. 

No hay dulxura sin sudor- No swettncs-, without 
swe.at .S/ Pt. 

No hay tal razon como la del baston I hert is 
no argument like that of a stick. S/ Pr. 

26 No heart opens to sympathy without letting 
m delicacy. J, M. Part it. 

No Hecuba, by aid of rouge and ceruse, is a 
Helen made Cmvjcr. 

No herb will cure love. Pr. 

No heroine can create a hero through love of 
one, but she may give birth to one. Jean 
Paul. 


No honestly exerted force can be utterly lost. 

Carlyle. 

No horse so blind as the blind mare. Pr. 30 
No house without mouse; no throne without 
thorn. Pt 

No human capacity ever yet saw the whole of 
a thing; but we may see more and moi e of 
it the longer we look. A’nsk/n 
No human face is exactly the same in its lines 
on each side, no leaf jierfect in its lobes, no 
branch m its symmetry A’uik ’ti 
No idea can succeed except at the expense of 
sacrifices ; no one evci escapes without a 
stain from the stiuggle of life Pitum 
No intellectual images are without use. John- 36 
son. 

No iron chain, or outward force of any kind, 
can ever compel the soul of a man to heheve 
or to disbelieve. < at Is. i 
“ No " is a surly, honest fellow— speaks his mind 
rough and lound at once ‘ But ” is a sneak¬ 
ing, evasive, half-bied exteptiioiis sort of 
conjunction, wh.ch tomes to pull away the 
cup just when it is at your lips \iott 
No joy so great but runneth to an end , / No 
hap so hard but may m time amend. Roln rt 

\outhiV( It 

No joy without alloy. Pr 

No knowledge is lost, but perfected, and 40 
changed for much nobler, sweeter, greater 
knowledge Pa i let. 

No labour is hard, no time is long, wherein 
the glory of eternity is the marie we level 
at. .S. I heron. 

No law can be finally sacred to me but the law 
of my own natui e. / tnet son. 

No leaf moves but as God wills it S/ Pr 
No legacy is so rich as honesty. All's UWl, 
in 5 . 

No he you can speak or act, but it will come, 45 
after longer or shorter ciiciilation, like a 
bill drawn on Natui e’s reality, and be pre¬ 
sented there for payment, with the answer ; 
"No effects.” lat/ih 

No literature is complete until the language 
in which It IS written is dead Longjillmv 
No longer pipe, no longeT dance. Pr. 

No lover should have the insolence to think of 
being accepted at once, nor should any girl 
have the cruelty to refuse at once, without 
severe reasons. Kusk.n. 

No lying knight or lying priest ever prospered 
in any age, but certainly not in the dark 
ones. Men prospered then only in follow¬ 
ing openly-declared purposes, and preaching 
candidly-ueloved and trusted creeds. Kuskm 
No man at bottom means inj'ustice , it is always 60 
for some obscure distorted image of a right 
that he contends. L arlvle. 

No man at the head of affairs always wishes 
to be explicit. Macaulay. 

No man bathes twice in the same river 
Ihtaclit \ 

No man beholdeth prosperity who doth not en¬ 
counter danger; but having encountered 
danger, if he surviveth, he beholdeth it 
//it '/tadesa. 

No man but a blockhead ever wrote except 
for money. Johnson. 

No man can antedate his experience. h.merson. 66 
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No man can answer for his courage who has 
never been in danger. La hocht. 

No man can be a good poet without first being 
a good man Jh n Iohsoh 

No man can be a poet / That is not a good 
cook, to know the palates / And several 
tastes of the tune Jh n Jottwi. 

No man can be a hero m anything who is not 
first of all a hero in faith JaLohu 

5 No man can be brave who considers pain to be 
the gre.itest evil of life , nor temperate, who 
( unsideis pleasure to be the highest good 

( iL.. 

No man ran he good, or great, or happy, ex- 
cej)t till one h inward effoits of Ins own. J- 

li . J\ L>/u’ri\iin. 

No man can be said to have the spirit who 
dues not walk in it, or to be born of the 
spa it until the spirit is born of him / </. 

No man can be so entirely a devil as to ex¬ 
tinguish in himself the last ray of light. 
7/1 

No man can become largely rich by his per¬ 
sonal toil, but only by discovery of some 
nietliod of taxing the labour of others 
Jiuw ■« 

10 No man can buy anything m the market with 
gentility. J. > •./ Jiu >. < >t’h. 

No man can, for a length of time, be wholly 
wretched, if there is not a disharmony la 
folly and wickedness) within himself; neither 
can the richest Croesus, and never so eupep¬ 
tic. be othei than discontented, perplexed, 
unhappy, if he be a looL ( anyU. 

No in.in can force the harp of his own indi¬ 
viduality into the people's heart; but every 
man may play upon the choids of the 
people s heal t, who dra vs his inspiration 
from tlie people s uistiuct. Ai’nui/i 

No man can gather cherries m Kent at the 
season of Chiistnias. 7b 

No man can judge another, because no man 
knows himself, for we censure others but 
as they disagree with tliat humour which 
we fancy laudable m oui selves, and com¬ 
mend otiieis but for that wherein they seem 
to quadrate and consent with us. ( o.Lm. 

16 No man can learn what he has not preparation 
for learning, however near to his eyes the 
ob)ect may be. J.nufion 

No man can live half a life when he has 
genuinely learned that it is only half a life 
The other half, the higher half, must hauut 
him. Ihoi^Ki,. 

No man can lose what he never had. If'alUyn 

No man can make a good coat with bad cloth. 

l^r. 

No man can produce great things who is not 
thoroughly sincere in dealing with himself 

Lou't iL 

80 No man can quite emancipate himself from his 
age and country, or produce a model in which 
the education, the religion, the politics, the 
usages, and the arts of hts times shall have 
no ^are / me ram. 

No man can read with profit that which he 
cannot learn to read with pleasure. Noah 
Porter. 

No man can say in what degree any other 
person, besides himself, can be. with strict 
justice, called wicked. Burm 


No man can see over his own height. Pr. 

No mail can serve two masters. 

No man can thoroughly master more than one 25 
art or science. Ha^Utt 
No man can tiaiiscend his own individuality. 
Schopi nJiaut r. 

No mail doth safely appear abroad but he 
who can abide at liome I hotua^ a Kempts 
No man doth safely rule but he that hath 
learned gladly to obey. 'Inomu' a kempn. 

No man doth safely speak but he who is glad 
to hold his peace. ! hovias a Ki tt.pis 
No man ever became, or can become, largely 30 
rich merely by labour and economy. Ruskin. 

No man ever did or ever will become truly 
eloquent without being a constant reader of 
the Bible, and an admirer of the purity and 
sublimity of its language. J'lsher . I mes. 

No man ever prayed heartily without learning 
something. / //u > sou 

No man ever stated his griefs as lightly as 
he might. J 

No man ever worked his passage anywhere in 
a dead calm. Let no man wax pale, there¬ 
fore, because ol opposition J<>lut 
No man flatters the woman he truly loves. 36 

1 ui At'/ tuann. 

No man had ever a point of pride but was 
injurious to him. /.’«//« 

No man has a claim to credit upon his own 
word, when better evidence, it he had it, 
may be easily pi odneed. Jo/itn n 
No man has a prosperity so high and firm but 
two or three words can dishearten it. Lmer- 
son. 

No man has a right to say to his own gene¬ 
ration, turning quite away from it, ‘ Be 
danuied.*' Car hie to J 

No man has a woise friend than he brings 49 
with him from home. I'r 
No man has any data for estimating, far less 
right of judging, the results of a life of 
resolute self-denial, until he has had the 
courage to try it himself A’/nX v; 

No man has come to true greatness who has 
not felt in some degree that his life belongs 
to his race, and that what God gives him he 
gives hull for mankind. J'lrlhp!. lUook^ 

No man has worked, or can work, except 
religiously. Crf/o'«’. 

No man hath a thorough taste of prosperity 
to whom adversity nevei happened. (0 
No man hath a velvet cross. Pr 45 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpse 
of; nor any man an attaint, but he carries 
some stain of it. 7'/<?/.'. anJ Cn w , t 2 . 

No man. having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God. J,^us 

No man is a good physician who has never 
been sick. .Ifafi Pr. 

No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre. 

Pufue tie i omieyftom 1'tuian.h. 

No man is adways wise except a fool. Pr, 50 
No man is bom into this world whose work is 
not born with him; there is always work, and 
tools to work withal, for those who will; and 
blessed are the horny hands of toil. LowelL 
No man is bora wise or learned Pr 
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No man is either worthj' of a good home here 
or a heaven hereafter that is not willing to be 
111 peril for a good cause. Ca/>t john liyo.mt 
No man is esteemed for gay garments but by 
fools and women. Sir ll' 

No man is ever good for much who has not 
been earned off his feet by enthusiasm be¬ 
tween twenty and thiity J 
No man is evei hurt but by himself. /> c’* i m r 

5 No man is ever paid for his real work, or should 
ever expect or demand angrily to be paid 
all work properly so called is an appeal from j 
the seen to the unseen -a devout calling 
upon higher powers; and unless they stand j 
by us, it will not be a work, but a quackery 
early I. 

No man i'- '"'ee who cannot command himself. 

I'ylna^o as 

No man is good but as he wishes the good of 
others, lalmfu 

No man is justified m resisting by word or deed 
the authoiity he lives undei for a light cause, 
be such authoiity what it may ( at '< n 
No man is nobler born than another, unless be 
IS born with better abilities and a more ami¬ 
able disposition. Stti 

10 No man is pooi who does not think himself so 
But if in a full fortune with impatience ho 
desires more, he proclaims his wants and his 
beggailv condition, h t, mv ] aylo?-. 

No man is quite sane : earn has a slight detei- 
mination of blood to the head, to make siue 
of holding him haid to some one point which 
Nature has taken to heai t. /.w /1 \,>n 
No man is rich wliose expenditures exceed his 
means; and no one is poor whose incomings 
exceed his outgoings. Hahour ton 
No man is so free as a beggar and no man 
more solemnly a servant than an honest 
land-owner. 

No man is so happy as never to give offence. 

I hoi>ta \ a Kenr/> v 

15 No man is so old but thinks he may live 
another day. /’i thay^ota s 
No man is so suffic.eut as never to need assist¬ 
ance. Ihomns a kntif^'s. 

No man is so t.ill that he need never stretch, 
nor so small that he need never stoop. Pan 
Pr 

No man is so worthy of envy as he that can be 
cheerful in want. /•/ IIail 
No man is such a conqueror as the man who 
has defeated himsolf li anl ItfrJter. 

20 No man is the wiser for his learning. . Wit 
and wisdom are born with a man SiUhn 
No man is the worse for knowing the worst of 
himself. Pr. 

No man is to be deemed free who has not 
perfect self-command. Pytnayot 
No man is wise enough or good enough to be 
intrusted with unlimited power, i olt.m 
No man is wise or safe but he that is honest. 
kir H Rali'^c;/i. 

26 No man is without enemies. Arab Pr 

No man is without his load of trouble. Thomas 

a Kent pi’!. 

No man lives so poor as he was born. Pr. 

No man loves to frustrate expectations which 
have been formed in his favour. Johnson. 

No man loveth his fetters, be they made of 
gold, Pr. 


No man needs money so much as he who 90 
despises it. Jean Paul. 

No mail needs to study history to find out 
what is best for his own culture fhonau. 

No mean or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, gentle, pure, and good, 
without the world being better for it, without 
somebody being helped and comforted by the 
very existence of that goodness. Phillips 
lirooks. 

No man perhaps suspects how large and im¬ 
portant the region of unconsciousness m him 
IS , what a vast, unknown territory lies there 
back of his conscious will and purpose, and 
which IS really the coiitroUing power of his 

I life John htit'touPts 

I No man praises happiness as he would justice, 
but calls It blessed, as being something more 
divine and excellent. At is t 

No man regards an eruption upon the surface 36 
when the noble parts aie invaded, and he 
feels a mortification appi oachiug to his heart. 
Juntus 

“No man/’ said Pestalozzi, “in God’s wide 
univeise, is either willing or able to help 
any other man ” Help must come from the 
bosom alone. Lmi tson 

No man sees far ; the most see no farther than 
their noses, tar y it. 

No man should be so much taken up in the 
seaich of truth, as thereby to neglect the 
mure necessary duties of active hfe. i ic. 

I No man should enter into alliance with his 
enemy, even with the tightest bonds of 
union. Water made evet so hot will stUl 
quench fire, llitipiuhsa 

No man should ever be ashamed to own he 40 
has been m the wrong, which is but saying, 
ill other words, that he is wiser to-day than 
he was yesteiday. Pope. 

No man should ever display his bravery who 
IS unprepared for battle , nor bear the marks 
of defiance, until he hath experienced the 
abilities of his enemy llitopaaisa 

No man should form an acquaintance, nor 
enter into any amusements, with one of an 
evil character A piectwif charcoal, if it be 
hot, burnetii, and if it be cold, blackeneth 
the hand, llitopath ra 

No man should part with his own individuality 
and become that of another ( hanninyp. 

No man should strive to precede his fellows; 
for, should the work succeed, the booty is 
equal, and if it fail, the leader is punished 
// 'iopaiit sa. 

No man should think so highly of himself as 45 
to think he can leceive but little light from 
books, nor so meanly as to believe he can 
discover nothing but what is to be learned 
from them Johnson 

No man talks of that which he is desirous 
to conceal, and every man desires to conceal 
that of which he is ashamed. Johnson 

No man thoioughly understands a truth until 
he has contended against it. i.oethe 

No man troubleth the beggar with questioning 
his religion or politics. Lamh. 

No man was ever as rich as all men ought 
to be. Old sayinjr. 

No man was ever scolded out of his sins. 60 
Lowper. 
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No man was ever so much deceived by another 
as by himself. Lord Gmnlle. 

No man was ever written out of reputation 
but by himself. Monk. 

No man was more foolish when he had not a 
pen in his hand, or more wise when he had. 

Johnson, of (roithinith 

No man whatever believes, or can believe, ex¬ 
actly what his grandfather believed. ( atlvt'e 
6 No man who does not choose, enter into and ] 
walk in some narrow way of life, will ever 
have any moral character, any clearness of 
purpose, any wisdom of intelligence, or any 
tenderness or strength of heart. / d 
No man who has once heartily and wholly 
laughed can be altogether irreclaimably 
bad. (.at'\n 

No man who is wretched in his own heart 
and feeble in his own work can rightly help 
others, diu. n 

No man who needs a monument ever ought 
to have one 1 '>n, 

No man’s conscience ran tell him the rights i 
of another man Johnson I 

10No mans pie is freed / From his ambitious! 
finger Jh >. i , H , i i 
No man’s religion ever survives his morals 
South 

No m.ita la carga sino la sobrecarga—Not the 
load, hill I lie o\ 11 lo ul kills .S'. /V 
No matter how much faculty of idle seeing 
a man has, the step from knowing to doing 
IS rarely taken. / nirt \oh 
No matter what his rank or position may be, 
the lover of bonks is the richest and happiest 
of the children of men. J I Lani^Joni 
15 No might nor gteatness in mortality > Can cen- j 
Slue scape, back-wounding c.ilumuy / The 
whitest vutue strikes. Mms.jorMtu’i yxw 2 . 1 
No mill, no me.al. If. I 

No more c.in you distinguish of a man / Than , 
of his outward show . which God he knows,, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart 

Riih y//., in I. ; 

No more dangerous snare is set by the fiends ■ 
for human frailty than tlie belief that our 
enemies are also the enemies of God. 1\ u \a . n 
No more of your titled acquaintances boast, ' 
And in what lordly circles you ve been * - An , 
insect is still but an insect at most, / Though 
it crawl on the head of a queen. Jhfns j 
fONo more subtle master under heaven / Than | 
is the maiden-passion for a maid, / Not only 
to keep down the base in man, < But teach 
high thought, and amiable words / And court¬ 
liness, and the desire of fame, / And love of 
truth, and all that makes a man. rennyson 
No morning can restore what we have for¬ 
feited. i,eoTi;e Mendith 
No mortal can both work and do good talking 
in Parliament or out of it, the feat is impos¬ 
sible as that of serving two hostile masters. 
Carlyh. 

No mortal has a right to wag his tongue, 
much less to wag his pen, without saying 
something. xatlyU. 

No mortal's endeavour or attainment will, in 
the smallest, content the as unendeavourmg. 
unattaining young gentleman; but he could 
make it all infinitely better, weie it worthy , 
of him. Carlyle | 


No mother worthy of the name ever gave her- 25 
self thoroughly for her child who did not feel 
that, after all. she reaped what she had sown. 
litre her. 

No nation can be destroyed while it possesses 
a good home life. J. G Holland 
No nation can bear wealth that is not intelli¬ 
gent first. M afd Berchef 
N o nation can reform itself, as the English are 
now trying to do, by what their newspapers 
call “ treniendou; cheers ” Reform is not 
joyous, but grievous; no single man can 
reform himself without stern suffering and 
stern working how much less can a nation 
I of men * M'^dea, when she m.ide men young 
a"am, was wont to hew them in pieces with 
meat-axes , cast them into c.ildrons, and boil 
them for a length of time How much handier 
could they have but done it by ‘ tremendous 
checis” alone I i at 'x < 

^ No need to teach your grandames to suck eggs, 

Pf 

No news is good news. Pr. 30 

No. no I 1 am but shadow of myself; / You 
are deceived, my substance is not here. 

I Urn / / , 11 J 

j No noble task was ever easy Cathie 
No nobler feeling tliaii this of .admiiation for 
I one higher than himself dwells in the breast 
I of man. ( at h le. 

I No, not even faith, or liope, or any other virtue, 

I IS accepted by God without charity and grace 
! I homos a Kriu/'is 

I No oath that binds to wrong can ever bind. 36 

I P, Ha,trrS„.th 

No one can bake cakes for the whole world. 
Sent Pf. 

No one can be a great thinker who does not 
recognise that, as a thinker, it is his fiist 
duty to follow his intellect to whatever con¬ 
clusions it may lead / ^ 1//..’ 

No one can be despised by another until ne 
has le irned to despise himself .Sen. 

No one can be in perlect accord with any one 
but himself Si hoorn'au, > 

No one can feel and exercise benevolence to- 40 
wards another who is ill at ease with him¬ 
self. (»' t 'e 

No one can find himself in himself or others; 
m fact, he has himself to spin, from the centre 
of which he exei cises his inlluence Goethi. 

No one can obtain what he does not bring 
with him (a'‘t r 

No one can teach religion who has it not 
/tan Paul 

No one can teach you anything worth learning 
but through manual labour , the very bread 
of life can only be got out of the chaff of it 
I by rubbing it in your hands. Ku\\!n 
No one claims kindred with the poor. Pr. 46 
No one easily arrives at the conclusion that 
reason and a brave will are given us that we 
ni.ay not only hold back from evil, but also 
I fiom the extreme of good Cot tnr. 

\ No one eats goldfish. Pt. 

No one ever impo^eiished himself by alms¬ 
giving. It Pt 

No one ever possessed superior intellectual 
qualities without knowing them. Buhvet. 

No one ever teaches well who wants to teach, 60 
or governs well who wants to govern. Plato. 
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No one falls low unless he attempt to climb 
higrh. Ihin Pr 

No one grets into trouble without his own 
help. Pan Pr. 

No one has ever learned fully to know him¬ 
self. Got the. 

No one has ever yet succeeded in deceiving: 
the whole world, nor has the world ever 
combined to deceive any individual. (O 
5 No one has seen to-morrow Pott J'>. 

No one is a slave whose will is free, lytuis 
M a 1 ittius. 

No one is by nature noble, respected of any 
one, nor a wretch His own actions conduct 
him either to wretchedness or to the le- 
verse. Httopadt \a. 

No one is free who is not master of himself. 
( lauJius. 

No one is more profoundly sad than he who 
laughs too much Jean J'aul 
10 No one is qualified to converse in public who is 
not highly contented without such conver¬ 
sation. Phonias a Kituf>t<t 

No one is qualified to entertain, or receive 
entertainment from others, who cannot enter¬ 
tain himself alone with satisfaction. 1 hoitia\ 
a Keaipis 

No one is rich enough to do without his neigh¬ 
bour. Dan. Pr. 

No one is so hardy as to say God is in his 
debt, that he owed him a nobler being, 
for existence must be antecedent to merit 

Jeremy L oilu > 

No one knows how far his powers go till he 
has tried, (an the. 

16 No one knows the weight of another's burden. 
Pr, 

No one knows what he is doing while he is 
acting rightly, but of what is wrong we are 
always c onscious. irotihe. 

No one knows when he is well off. Punch 

No one knows where the shoe pinches but him 
who wears it / V 

No one knows whether death, which men in 
their fear apprehend to be the greatest evil, 
may not be the greatest good Plato 
20 No one likes to bell the cat. Pr. 

No one shall look for effectual help to another, 
but each shall rest content with what help he 
can afford himself. L at/vie 

No one will become anything, every one will 
already be something tan the 

No one would respect thee in a beggar’s coat. 
What is the respect paid to woollen cloth, 
not to thee ? J>-an J'aul. 

No one would talk much in society if he only 
knew how often he misunderstands otheis 
Goethe. 

26 No orator can measure in effect with him who 
can give good nicknames. Jimit^on 

No order or profession of men is so sacred, no 
place so remote or solitary, but that tempta¬ 
tions and troubles will find them out and in¬ 
trude upon them. I hotnat, a Kem/>'\ 

No outward tyranny can reach the mind. 
funiu^ 

No padlocks, bolts, or bars can secure a maiden 
so well as her own reserve L i nrafttei. 

No pain, no palm; no thorns, no throne; no 
gall, no glory, no cross, no crown. H'llham 
Penn. 


No pains, no gains. Pr. 80 

No passions are without their use, none without 
their nobleness, when seen in balanced unity 
with the rest of the spirit which they are 
charged to defend A uskm 
No patient will ever recover his health merely 
from the description of a medicine, llitopa- 
dt \a 

No pay is receivable by any true mfin , but 

} lower is receivable by him in the love and 
aith you give him. A u\ktn 
No peace was ever won from fate by subter¬ 
fuge or agi cement. no peace is ever m store 
for any of us but that winch we shall win by 
victory over shame or sin victory over the 
sin that oppresses, as well as over that which 
corrupts. h'uJ. n 

No penny, no paternoster. Pt 86 

No people at the present day can be explained 
by then national lengton They do not feel 
responsible for it, it lies far outside of them 
Lull f \on 

No person is cither so happy or so unhappy 
as he imagines. / a Poi hi 
No pillow so soft as God’s promise, .^ayin^ 

No pin’s point can you mark within the wide 
circle of the All where God’s laws are not. 

(. atl\ li 

No place, no company, no age, no person is 40 
temptation-fiee , let no man boast that he 
was never tempted . let him not be high- 
minded, but fear, for he may be surprised in 
that very instant wheiem he boasteth that 
he was never tempted at all s/t tu, r. 

No power of genius has ever yet had the 
smallest success in explaining existence, 
y nit t um. 

No power of good can be obtained by doing 
nothing and by knowing notliing. Johmon. 

No prayer, no religion, or at least only a 
dumb and lame one. c ai h U 
No principle is more noble, as there is none 
more holy, than that of a true obedience. 

Ih nrv liiuii. 

No productiveness of the highest kind, no re- 46 
markable discoveiy, no great tliouglit which 
bears fruit and has resiilts, is in tiie power 
of any one ; sucli things are exalted above 
all earthly control. Man must consider 
them as an uneaqierted gift from above, as 
pure children of God, which he must receive 
and venerate with joyful thanks, . . as a 

vessel found worthy for the reception of 
such divine influence, (.octhe 
No profit canst thou gain / By self-consuming 
care. U mey 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta en * / 

In brief sir, study what you most affect. 
'lam. the Shteio^ i. i. 

No property is eternal but God the Maker’s: 
Whom Heaven permits to take possession, 
his IS the right. Heaven’s sanction is such 
permission while it lasts. Catlyl, 

No real happiness is found / In trailing purple 
o’er the ground Pa>n< U 
No really great man ever thought himself so 60 
liazlitt. 

No receiver, no thief. Pr. 

Nc reckoning made, but sent to ray account / 
With all my imperfections on my head. 
J/am., 1 . 5 . 
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No reports are more readily believed than 
those which disparaj-^e gfeiiius and soothe 
envy of consciout. mediociity. Macauiuy. 

No rest is woi th anything" except the rest that 
IS earned. Jtan l',iu^ 

No revenge is more heioic than that which 
torments envy by doing good. CO 

No road is long with good company. T//// Pt- 

5 No sadder proof c<in be given by man of his 
own htlk-ness than disbelief in great men 
( athU 

No safe wading in an unknown water /V. 

No sensible peison ever made an apology 

Lftt f st>n 

No SI piio volar senza ale—lie wouM f.oii flj', 
but lie w. lilts P /”> 

No single action creates, however it may ex¬ 
hibit, a man’s character y'aj .*r. 

10 No slave, to lazy ease resign'd, / E'er tri-' 
umiihed over noble foes , ' Tlie monarch, ' 
Foitune, most is kind To him who bravely ! 
dales oppose. (</T'<n/s | 

No "slaves vote is other than a nuisance, I 
whensoever, or wiieresoever, or j i what ' 
manner soever, it it. given < ufiMt. 

No smaller spirit can vanquish a greater. 

(>Oi *!it 

No smoke, in any sense, but can become 
flame and 1 adiance. </<> 

No society can be upluKl m happiness and 
honout without the seutiuicut of xeltgion I 
/.a/ 

15 No sooner is a temple built to God, but the 
devil builds a chapel close by Gcof^t 

No soul to strong endeavour yoked for ever, , 
Works against the tide in v un, // A'< tuiaU 

No sound is dissonant v-’nch tells of Ufe. 

CoUn. , 

No speculation in those eyes / Which thou 
dost glare with ! , in 4 . 

No statesman e’er will find it woith his pains 1 
To lax our labours and excise our brains. | 

( hmJulL 

20 No stronger castle than a poor man's. Acm P^ 

No surer does the Auldoirth br.dge, that his 
father helped to build, cany the traveller | 
over the turbulent water beneath it, than 
Carlyle's books convey the reader over [ 
chasms and confusions, where before theie 
was no way, or only an inadequate one. | 
fohn J'>u> f 

No sword bites so fiercely as an evil tongue. 

A/r r .Sv./m.I 

No tale so good but may be spoiled in the 
telling. Ft. 

No teaching is suintually piofitable, that is of 
true vital avail, translateable into flesh and 
blood, unless witli the teaching we imbibe 
the spirit that dictates it h a 

25 No theatre for virtue is equal to the conscious¬ 
ness of it. ( u 

No theological absurdities so glaring that they 
have not sometime.s been emoraced by men 
of the greatest and most cultivated under¬ 
standing. No religious precepts so rigorous ' 
that thejy have not been adopted by the ' 
most voluptuous and most abandoned of 
men. Hutnr. 

No thoroughly occupied man was ever yet 
very miserable LatUor 


No thought is beautiful which is not just, and 
no thought can be just which is not founded 
on truth J<b(innn. 

No thought is contented The better sort, / 
As thoughts of things divine, are inter¬ 
mixed / With srrujiles, and do set the word 
itself ' Against the word. Ri<h. //., v. 5 . 

No trial IS dani'erous which there is courage30 
to meet. 

No trouble, cross, or death / E'er shall silence 
1 faith and praise. W'mK vorth 
No truly great man ever founded, wilfully in¬ 
tended founding, a sect ( atlyle 
No two on earth in all things can agree; / All 
have some darling singularity. ( hnrchtll. 

No two virtues, whatever relation they claim, / 
Nor even two different shades of the same, / 
Though like as was ever twin-brother to 
brothel, ' Possessing the one shall imply 
yon ve the other. Futi's 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast, / Not in 35 
sheet nor m shroud we wound him; / But 
he lay like a warrior taking his rest, / 
With lus martial cloak aiound him. hiv. 

(. // •./; 

No vice goes alone. /V, 

No v.ctory worth having was ever won without 
cost. K ij >. tt 

No violent extreme endures. Cat/vu' 

No visor does become black villany ' So well as 
soft and tender fiatteiy /\ > u 4 . 

No weather’s ill when the wind’s still. Pr 40 
No weeping for shed milk. I't 
No whip cuts so sharply as the lash of con¬ 
science. J’t. 

No wild beast more to bo dieadtd than a com- 
mun.cative man having nothing to commu¬ 
nicate A'l'// 

No wild enthusiast ever yet could rest / Till 
half mankind were hke himself possess d. 

No wind is of service to him who is bound for 46 
nowhei e. / t P>. 

No wise combatant underrates his antagonist. 
inh the. 

No wise man can have a contempt for the pre¬ 
judices of others; and he should even stand 
in a certain awe of his own, as if they were 
aged parents and monitors They may m 
the end prove wiser than he 
No wise man ever wished to be younger. (’) 

No wise man should make known the loss of 
fortune, any malpractices m his house, his 
being cheated, or his having been disgraced. 

Ilitopadt Sit. 

No woman can be handsome by the force of 60 
features alone, any more thnn she can be 
witty only by the help of speech IIu^hes. 

No woman is educated who is not equal to 
the successful management of a family. 
Bur»af>. 

No woman is so bad but we may rejoice when 
her heart thrills to love, for then God has her 
by the hand / Bn rue. 

No woman shall succeed in Salique land. 
/Jen /i 2 . 

No wonder is greater than any other wonder, 
and if once explained, it ceases to be a won¬ 
der. Lei^h Hunt. 

No wonder lasts over three days. Pr, 55 
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No wonder we are all more or less pleased Nocet empta dolore voluptas — Pleasure pur- 


with mediocrity, since it leaves us at rest, 
and gives the same comfortable feeling as 
when one associates with his equals iiot the 
No word is ill spoken if it be not ill taken /V. 
No words suffice the secret soul to show, / 
For truth denies all eloquence to woe. Byron 
No work, no recompense. Pr. 

6 No working woild anymore than a fighting 
world can be led on without a noble chivaliy 
of work, and laws and fixed rules which 
follow out of that — far nobler than any | 
chivalry of fighting war. ( ur.jie ' 

No worth, known or unknown, can die even on 
this earth. ( ar.i >. 

Nobihtatis virtus non stemma character- Vir- 
tiu, not [icdiafi«- ''liotiM I It u irtt risi niiDiIity of 
Nobility IS a river that sets with a constant and 
undeviating current directly into the great 
Pacific Ocean of Time , but, unlike all othei 
rivers, it is more grand at its soui ce than at 
its termination, t o ton 

Nobility of nature consists in domg good for 
the good’s sake li 7 >,> iP 

10 Nobility without virtue is a fine setting with -1 
out a gem Jane J'o'./r 
Nobis non licet esse tarn disertis, / Qui Musas 
cohmus severioies W < who luliiv itr tin 
gr.t\cr Muse art uol allowed to he dilhi-t 
Mart. 

Noble art is nothing less than the expression 
of a gieat soul, and great souls aie not 1 
ccminon things. Kusk h. 

Noble housekeepers need no doors /V 
Noble spirits war not with the dead J>r>on 

15 Nobler is a limited command, / Given by the 
love of all your native land, / Than a suces- 
sive title, long and dark, / Drawn from the 
mouldy rolls of Noah s ark. J>rv.i<n 
Noblesse oblige— Rank iinposcs ohh^alion. yl/ 
Nobody calls himself rogue. Pr 
Nobody can continue easy m his own mind 1 
who does not endeavour to become least 
of all and soivant of all. 1 hotnar. a Ktrnp'\ \ 
Nobody can find work easy if much work do 
he 111 him. t arlyie. 

20 Nobody can live by teaching any more than 
by learning ; both teaching and learning are 
proper duties of human life, 01 pleasures of' 
it, but have nothing whatever to do with the ' 
support of it R Hit in j 

Nobody contents himself with rough diamonds, 1 
or wears them so When polished and set, 
then they give a lustre. Lin/.r 
Nobody has a right to have ojninons, but only 
knowledge. RusKm. 

Nobody knows who may be listening, say 
nothing which you would not wish put m 
the daily paper, .SJuii^ron 
Nobody should be rich but those who under¬ 
stand it. (loethe. 

25 Nobody will persist long in helping those who I 
Will not help themselves. Johnson. j 

Nobody will use other people’s experience, nor ! 
has any of his own till it is too late to use it. , 
Hawthorne. ; 

Nobody would be afraid if he could help it. I 
Smollett 

Noces de Gamache—A very sumptuous repast 

! 


chased by pain is injurious. Hot 
Noch 1 st es Tag, da ruhie sich der Mann, / 30 
Die Nachttritt ein, wo iiiemand wirken kann 

~ It is still c!i\. 111 mIiiiIi to 111 iij) .uhI doiiij; , 
the night is setting in w licrt-in no in.in can work. 
Ijoeihe. 

Noch lebt ein Gott, dei meines Elends denktl 
- \ (Jod s>till li\<.s who thinks of iny misery 
( ham'WO. 

Noch niemand entfloh dein verhangten Ge- 
schick -No one has yet c\ uled tht l.itc allotted 
to him. Schuler. 

Nocfpuique diemque fatigat—H< wears out both 

night .Mid daj nt his uotl- / ito 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna—Let 
these be joiir stiuiies h\ m,;lit .imi hv d.iv. 

Nodum in scirpo quains ^ on look for a knot in 35 

.1 huhu h, 1 t.y .ire too si iiipuloiis J't 

Noisome weeds that without piofit suck / The 
soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers Rich. 

1 i , III i 

Nolens volens—Whethci one will or no 
Noll irntare leones- Don’t irritate lions, 

Noll me tangere— Poin h mi not. 

Nolle prosequi—To be unw illiiig to prosec ute. L. 40 
Nolo barbam vellere mortuo leoni—I won’t 
pluck tbe be ird of .1 dc.id lion Ma't. 

Nolo episcopan—I b.i\e no wish to he nneb* a 
bishop. .1/// e,f to ari afftiltii itttf 'jfereme to 
ol'ta.ri'nc; vital one reattv otsins 
Nom de guerre—\n assumed name It, 

Noni dc plume—Assumed name of .ni riulhor. Fr 
Nomen amicitta est, nomen mane fides Friend- 45 
ship 1 -. lait a n.uiK , lidelitj bill an tmpt\ name. 
ui 

1 Nomen atque omen—A n.imi .md at the same 
1 tiineanomm 1 taut. 

I NomT* a5f^0ot!»s toi''S dXrjOiirovs (piXov ^—Count 
, true friends .is brotheis 

I Non adeo ceculi, qnamvis abjectus, ut infra ! 
Te quoque sirn ; infenus quo nihil esse potest 
—Though < .ist oh, I ti i\ e not falbni so low as to be 
beneath thee, than which nothing can be lower. 

I h’ni. 

Non aetate veriim ingenio adT^iscitur sapientia 
- Wisdom IS nut alt.iund with yiars, hut by 
ability. Plaut. 

Non agitur de vectigalihns, non de sociorum 50 
injunis, libertas et amma nostra in dubio 
est It is not .1 (juesuon of rmr r'wemits, nor of 
the wrongs of our allies', out lthnr> .irid very 
hvis are in pi ril. ( it in Sail. 

Non .mio te, Sabidi, iiec possum dicere quarc / 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non anio te—1 do 
nor love thee, .Saindiiis, nor i an I saj wh> ; this 
only I c.in s.ay, I do not love thee Mart, 

Non Angli, sed angeh -Not Angles, but angels 
l,tei:oryihel,riaiyOn^ee tit’ some capttvi Hritisk 
youths for sale in the slave-market a* Rome. 

Non aqua, sed ruina—Not with water, but with 

luin. 

Non assumpsit —He did not assume. L. 

Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede moran- 55 
tur/Majestas et amor—Majesty and Iom- do 
not consort well together, nor do they dwell in 
the s line jilai e. Ovtd, 

Non bene imperat, nisi qui pariierit imperio— 

No one makes a good loinmander except he who 
has been trained to obey commands. 
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Non bene junctanim discordia semina rerum— 

The disrordtiiit seeds of tilings ill joined (h<id 
Non c’ e il peggior fiutto di quello che non 
matura mat I here is no croji worse than fiuil 
that nevei iijiens It J'> 

Non Cl e fumo senza fuoco ^ 1 lute t> no smoLe 
without lin It Pr 

Non compos mentis -Not sound m nnnil. 

6 Non constat—d hi ^ doe, not upjii ur / 

Non convivere, nec videre saltern, / Non atidire 
licet, nec Urbe tota / Quisquam est tain 
prope, tarn piocnlque iitibis 1 iiiny not hv« 

V nil him, noi (\tii set liiiu ot hi ar him, in .ill 
tlio citj iheie' is no one mar me and so far 
Matt. 

Non credo tempori—I trust not to tune If 
Non rmciiiique datum est habere nasum - Not 

IM1> mill IS Uld'd vVltll a Iloa*, ir, has till 

power of ki eii disei iiiiiieiil 

Non cuivis honuiii coiiliiigit aduc Connthum 
It Is not I IV 111 III ill a I III "I t to ( iiiiiuh, / < , 
I'se in till v\Olid il«t 

10 Non decipitur qui sett se decipi— lie is not 
diieuui wlio Is kiii'W jugl) dneivid Z. 

Non deerat voluntas, sed facultas—Not the 
will, hut iIr al-ilitv was w.iuiiiig 
Non deficit alter- Xnothu i no* w mting I >■’ 
Non destnre il can che dorme-i'o u't w ik«. a 
shepiiig dog It Pt 

Non e in alcun luogo chi fe per tutto—He is 
now JieiL v\ lio ( M rj u lu n 11 }'> 

15 Non e si tnsto cane che non mem la coda- No 
dog Is so iiad hut lu will wag his tail II P* 
Non h uonio chi non sa dtr di no- Hi s no man 
wiioi.uilsaj ' No" /t Pr. 

Non h ver che s a la ntorte II peggior di tutti 
1 mall, / E tin so.iU'vo pei mortali Che non 
staiichi di soffni I it uh i, not, in f u t, th' 
worst of .ill I \ ils , w ill II It I lines it is .i rein f ti » 
thosi whoarewotn out with stillering Metus 
iastO 

Non eadem est aetas, non mens—My .age is no 
loiigi r the s.inie, iioi mv iii> iiiiation J/ar 
Non eadem ratio est, sentiie et demere mor- 
bos / Sensus iiiest cunctis , toUitur arte 
niahiin— lo lie siu^ihle of disease* .uid renioM 
It n not the * mn tliuig '1 he si usi of it e\is*s 
tti all , hj si ill .ilom is dist i,c removtd 

2 j Non ebtir neque aiireum / Mea renidet in domo 
lacunar -In ni\ dwillm., no i\or\ gleams, nor 
fietlcd roofeo\eied with gold /Ao. 

Non ego avariim ' Cum te veto fieri, vappam 
jubeo ac ncbulonem XN'ln n I s.ia, Hi not i 
inisci, 1 do not hid you hteonie a woillikss 
prodig.il /lar 

Noil ego illam inihi dotem esse puto, quae dos 
dicitur, / Sed pudicitiam, et jnuioiem, et 
sedatam cupidinem 1 do not dn m th it i<1owt\ 
wlileli IS i.iiled idouiv, hut ehasut y, niiKlestv, 
.ind subdued desirt. Plant 
Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenquam, 
Nec mens ulliiis crimiiia versus habet I h im* 
not wounded any our with stinging s.itiu, nor 
does my poetiy c>mt.uii a ih.uge against an^ 
man. Oxnti 

Non ego omnino lucrum omne esse utile homini 
existimo- 1 do not .it .dl rei kon that i very kind 
of gam is sei vu cable to a man Plaut. 

26 Non ego ventos* venor suffragia plebis—I do 
not hunt after the suflrages of the fickle multi¬ 
tude. Her. 


Non enim gazx neque consularis / Summovet 
lictor miseios tumultus I Mentis et curas 
laqueata circum / Tecta volantes—f or neither 
rt*g.d treasure, nor the eoiisurs hetor, nor the 
<are*s tint hovi i .'ihout fretud ceilings, can re¬ 
move till unhappy tumults of the mind. Hot 
Non equideiii invideo, iiiiror magis- In sooth 
I feel no envy, 1 .un surprisi d r.uhf r. I irg. 

Non equidein stiideo, bullatis ut mihi nugis / 
Pagiiia tiirgescat, dare pondus idonea fumo 
-I do not siudy to swi II m\ page with jiompous 
tidies, suited oiilv to give weiglil lo smoke Pen 

Non erat liis locus— Hus was out of pi,in here 

Hot 

Non esse cupidum pecunia est non esse 30 
emacem vectigal est-,Not to Iv rov* tons i, 
nioiii> not to 111 evlr.i\,i^,iut Is an estate t ii 
Non est ad astia mollis a terns via—Tin ton! 
tioiii thi e Util lo till *t,u i- not a soil one Siti 

Non est bontim ludere cum Dus—It is not good 
to iiifle with till gods Pr 
Non est de pastu omnium quaestio, sed de 
lana It ts a ni,i!tir not of ftidiii' tin sheep, 
hut (h ei ing tiiem (/'/ ol wool) IL 

Non est de sacco tanta fauna tuo-So much 
meal cannot have eoiue lioiii join own sack Pr 
Non est ejusdein et miilta et opportuna dicere35 
1 III s mil pi is HI w ill not both talk mu' h and 
to the* puijio e Pr 

Non est jocus esse niah rnum — There is no 
lol-ingwhert thele i'. spui, hot 
Non est nostn ingenu - It is not within my 
range of aiulitj c li. 

Non est vivere, sed valere, vita— Not to live, 
imi to lit h. ilth\ IS life .Matt 
Non exercitus, neque thesauri, praesidia regni 
sunt vtimu amici Ncitlur timiis nor Uea- 
•■uir- all ihc salegu uds of a st He, but friends 
hta V 

Non fa biion raangiar cireggie con signori—It 40 

IS not good to eat ihenie’s wuli gieai piisons 
It Pr 

Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo da»e lucem 
Not to fiiui e smoke from tplmdoui, hut light 
from sinoki J/ 

Non generant aqmlae columbas— I agles do not 
hlgltdoMs .)/. 

Non giiidicar la nave stando in terra—Don t 
piUgi of the ship from thi slmre It Pr. 

Non ha‘c sine numine- Tlusr tilings are not 
w ithoui saiu lion of till Diiiv M 
Non han speianza di morte 'Fhej have not 46 
huiK. to dll Dan i 

Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit— 

1 he jiieviiit moment i*- not one to indulge in 
spei t.u h of this kind / ■'t^ 

Non homitus culpa, sed ista loci—It is not the 
fault of the mui, hut of tlie plaei i 'rvn 
Non id quod magnum est pulchrum est, sed id 
quod pulchrum inagiuim - Not th.it whith is 
gicif is nolile (<.7 hiaiittful), hut tint which i:. 
noble IS great. 

Non ignara mali iniseris succurrere disco. 

ISre^'I/auJi t.ara" 

Non ilia colo calathisve Minerv* / FemineasSO 
assueta niaiius lln worn ms hands were not 
(rained to tlic distafT or basket of (distafi-loving) 
Minerva t iri;. 

Non immemor beneficii- -Not unmindful of kind- 

nesi M. 
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Non in caro nidore voluptas / Summa, sed in 
te^so est, tu pulmentaria qusere / Sudaiido 
—The pieasuie (in eating) does not he in the 
costly flavour, but in yourself. Seek the relish, 
therefore, from hard exercise. Hor, 

Non intelligitur quando obrepit senectus—We 
<lo not perceive old age. seeing it ciecps on 
apace. Cic. 

Non mtelligunt homines quam magnum vecti- 
gal sit paisimonia—iMcti do not understand 
what a great revenue eeono.ay Is Cic 
Non la philosophie, mais le philosophisme 
causera des maux a la France—Not tin 
philosophy, but the philosophy of the phiio.vipln 
will bung evils on France Voliatre in 1735 
6 Non liquet - It is not clear L 

Non magni pendis, qiua contigit—Vou do not 
value It highly because it Las been your lot 
Hor, 

Non me pudet fateri nescire quod nesciam—I 
am not ashamed t'o confess myself ignorant of 
what I do not know. L ic. 

Non mihi sapit qui sermone, sed qul factis 
sapit—Not he who is wi-.e in -.pcech aut nt wdio 
is w'lse in deeds is wnse for me -^1 >cut. 

Non mihi si lingujp centum suit oraque centum,' 
Ferrea vox, omiies scelerum comprendere 
formas / Omnia poenarum percurrere nomiiia 
possim—Not if I had a hundtt d tongues, a lam 
dred mouths, and a voice of iron, could I ret ul 
all the tyjics of w'lckedness, and run over all the 
names of penal woo, / 

10 Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo— 
A Itc'h that will not Icavt. the skin unit' it 
gorged with hloal. llor 
Non multa, sed multum—Not many things, but 
much 

Non nobis, Domme—Not unto us, O Lord. 

Non nobis solum nati sumus—WY* are bom not 
for ourselves alone. ( ic 

Non nostrum mter vos tantas componere lites 
—It IS not for me to settle su^h a dispute I'/r^ 
15 Non obstante veredicto—The verdict notwith¬ 
standing Z. 

Non olet—It has not a bad small, money. 
.S uetomus. 

Non omnes eadem mirantur amantque —All 
men do not admiie and love tha same objects 
Hor. 

Non omnia possumus omnes—We cannot oil of 
us do everything I 

Non omnibus dormio—Not fur all Jo I sleep. 
Cic. 

20 Non omnis error stultitia est dicendus—Not 
every erior is to be called folly. 

Non omms moriar; multaque pars mei / Vitabit 
Libitinam—I shall not wholly die • and a gieat 
part of me sliall escape th. grave Hor 
Non opus est magnis placido lectore poetis; J 
Quamlibet invitum difficilemque tenent 
Great poets have no need of an indulgent re.uler, 
they hold captive every one however unwilling 
and hard to please he may be. Ovid. 

Non placet quern scurrae laudant. manipulares 
mussitant— I do not like the man whom the 
town genrrj’ belaud, but of whom the people of 
his ow n el:iss say nothing Plant 
Non posse bene geri rempublicam multorum 
imperils—Under the command of many, a com¬ 
monwealth cannot be well conducted, tom. 
Ncp. 


Non possidentem multa vocavens / Recte25 
beatum. Rectius occupat / Nomen beat!, 
qui Deorum / Munenbus sapieuter iiti, / Du- 
lamque callet pauperiem pati, / Pejusque 
leto nagitium timet — Vou would not justly e.ill 
him blessed who has grc.at possessions; iiKJie 
justly tloes be cl.iim the title who kiunvs bow' to 
Use wisely the gilt of the g<xls and to bcai tin 
hardships of poveily, and who fears disgr.tce 
worse than death. Jlor 

Non possum ferre Quintes, / Grapcam uibem 
—I c.innot Ktnnaii^. t niliirt a Gieiian < it\ , / , 

Gteek or effemiii.-iie luanneis in sitni old Koine 
Juv. 

Non potest Severn*: esse In jmlicando, qui alios 
mse severos esse judices non vult lie i ninut 
be stint in jiulgiiig who tloes n )t w isli otiieis tu 
be stiut judges ol liiiii-e'f ( , 

Non progredi est regredi- Not to advan..e is to 
gu back. /V 

Non pronuba Juno, ' Non Hynienams adest, 
non till Gratia lecto ' Eumenu'es stravere 
torum— No Juno gu.udi 01 ol the mainige 
rites, no Hynnn.iu^, no oir if the Giaee,, 
stood by that miptml coach OiuJ. 

Non purgat peccata qui negat—He who denies SO 
his sins does not atone lor tlitin. I'r, 

Non quam dm, sed quam bene vixens refert - 
Not how long but how well y ju have lived is 
the main tliujg 

Non qui soletur, non qui labcntia tarde ' Tem- 
pora uarrando fallat, amicus aikst I in n 1 , 
no flier ! near to to’isok me, iium to beHiiili the 
weaiy bouis with bis talk i K’nl. 

Non ragioniam di lor; ma guatda, e passa- 
'talk not ui them ; one look, and then p.i.s on. 
Cauie 

Non revertar inultus-1 wiM not retorn un¬ 
avenged M 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; diilciaSS 
sunto, / Et quocumque volent anmium audi- 
tons agunto—It is not tnon/h ili a p,.<m% !>e 
be.iulilul; they must also be .illeeUng and move 
at will the hearer s soul Hot. 

Non scholse, sed vitae discimus—We learn not 
at school, hut m life. :^tn 

Non scribit, cujus carmina nemo legit- That 
man does not write whj>e ve‘rse:> no man read. 
Mart. 

Non semper erit aestas—It will not always be 
summer. //< sio<t 

Non semper erunf Saturnalia—The carnival 
will not last for evtr. 

Non sequitur— It docs not follow; an unwar- 40 
ranted iniereiirc 

Non SI male nunc, ct olim sic erit—If it is ill 

now, it will not also be so liert.ifn r Hor 

Non sibi sed pattiae—Not for himself but for liis 
country. M. 

Non sine numine—Not without the l)ivine ap¬ 
proval Rl 

Non sum qualis eram—I am not what I oiue 
was. Hor. 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis / Tern- 45 
pus eget- 'J'be tline■> rcqmie ollitr aid and oilier 
d< h tidt rs tb.iM those you hung I /r.iT" 

Non tu corirus eras sine pectore. Di tibi for- 
mam, / Di tibi divitias dederant, artemque 
fruendi—You were .it no time ever a body w'lthout 
a soul. The gods have given you beauty, the 
gods have given you wealth, and the skill to 
enjoy it. Horace to I tbullm. 
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Non usitata, nec tenui ferar penna -1 sh.ill be 
borne on no ooninujii, no feclilc, wing. Hor 
Non iiti libet, sed uti licet, sic vivamus -Wc 
must live not .is wt like, but .is wt c.in I't 
Non v’e peggior ladro d iin cattivo libro 'I here 
IS no robhci woise iluin i li.id liook It i'r 

Non vixit male, qui uatus moiiensque fefelht - 
ill b.is not lived ill \vb(>>^e biitb and de.illi has 
b« ciJ unnoiiLed by lli» woild It or 
5 Nonchalance - Coolness , iiuhncMexn e /'/ 

Nondiiin omnium dieium sol occidit—llie sun 
of .dl d.iv^ li.i. not set Pr. 

None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be 
familiar by proxy South 
None aie all evil, quickening round his heart, / 
One softer feeling would not yet depart 

hv>OH 

None are fair but who are kind. Sinnh i 
10 None are more unjust in their judgments of 
others than those who have a high opuuon 
of themselves 

None are lash when they are not seen by any¬ 
body. 

None are so desolate but something < ear, / 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear. 

None are so fond of secrets as those\/ho don't \ 
mean to keej) them such persciis covet ' 
secrets as a spendthiift covets money—for 
the pill pose of cii dilation. (0 
None are so hopelessly enslaved as those 
who falsely believe they are fiee (/<»(.'/.c 
15 None are so seldom found alone, and are so 
soon tired of then own company, as those 
coxcombs who arc on the best terms with 
themselves t.j 
None are so well shod but they may slip 

Pf 

None but a fool is always right. 1 litre. 

None but a fool would measuie his satisfaction 
by what the world thinks of it. (/.> owt in 
None but a Goethe, at the sun of earthly 
happiness, can keep his Phumix wings uii- 
singed. (a/. Ill 

20 None but an author knows an author’s cares, / 
Or Faiicy’.s fondness for the child she bears. 

C tnvp f 

None but himself can be his paralleL L. 

J hi ohnUi. 

None but men of strong passions are capable 
of rising to greatness Mitneiau 
None but the brave deserve the fair. Dt vh n 
None can cure their harms by wailing them 
Ruh. Ill 2 

25 None can pray well but he who lives well. P* 
None ever saw the pillars of the firmament, 
yet it IS supported. Lutne> 

None ever was a great poet that applied him' 
self much to anything else. Sir H . Itmph 
None is so deaf as he who will not hear. /V. 
None is so wasteful as the scraping dame; 
She loseth three for one - her soul, rest, 
fame. i,e >tf;e lit flr^ t 

30 None is so wretched as the poor man who main¬ 
tains the semblance of wealth. .Sf>ut)i<on 
None lie that would not steal. Gael. Pr. 

None more impatiently suffer injuries than 
those that are most forward in doing them. col 


None of the affections have been noted to 
fascinate and bewitch but envy. Bai on 
None of those who own the land own the 
landscape , only he whose eye can integrate 
all the parts, that is, the poet hmerson. 

None of us can wrong the universe. Lantion. 
None of you can tell where the shoe pinches 
me Plutan h 

None shun the light but criminals and evil 
spirits. Sthiihr 

None so blind as they who will not see Pr 
None so miserable as a man who wills every¬ 
thing and can do nothing. ( uiuiiiui 
None so wise but the advue of others may, at 40 
some time or other, be useful and necessary 
for him / homa s ,i kt )ii ' s 

None think the great unhappy but the great. 

None without hope e’er loved the brightest 
fair, / But love tan hope where reason 
would despair. / yttt . ton 
Nor are those emnty-he.irted whose low sound/ 
Reverbs no hollowness Kme 1 1 at, \ i 
Nor by the wayside rums let us mourn ' Who 
have th’ eternal towers for our appointed 
bourne. ktCit 

Nor can either thy own resentment of misfor-45 
tunes within, or the violence of any calamity 
without give thee sufficient grounds, from 
the terrible face thy present ciicumstances 
wear, to pronounce that all hope of escape 
and bettei days are past J honin'! li Kitnpis. 
Nor deem the irrevocable past / As wholly 
wasted, wholly vain, If, rising on its wrecks, 
at last / To something nobler we attain. 

/ onf^Ukow 

Nor e’en the tenderest heart, and next our 
own, / Knows half the reasons why we 
smile anil sigh I kill, 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed / 

A fairer spirit or more welcome shade /. 

// Aill. 

Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call, / 
She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at all. 

Po/i. 

Nor grieve to die when far from home : you’ll 50 
find / To Hades everywhere a favouring 
wind. - / turn 

Nor is it possible to thought / A greater than 
itself to know. Uni Pl.iuo 
Nor less I deem that there are powers / Which 
of themselves our minds impress . / That we 
can feel this mind of ours / In a wide passive- 
iiess. IJ'ofji voith. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate but what thou 
liv’st / Live well, how long or short permit 
to heaven. Miiton 

Nor seouent centuries could hit / Orbit and 
sum of Shakespeare’s wit / anoor 
Nor sink those stars in empty ni^ht, They 66 
hide themselves in heaven’s own light. .Monk 

Hi'inery. 

Noris quam clegans formarum spectator fiem 
\ on shall MV bow iiioe a judge of beauty 1 
am. 7 er 

Nos duo turba sumus - We two are a multitude 
{/it .1 ciowd) Ihucu/ion to Pyirha after tne 
ueluge, tn Ovid. 

Nos base novimus esse nihil—We know that 
these thing!, are nothing—mere trifles. .Mart 
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Nos nostraque Deo — Both wc and ours are 

(iod’s AJ 

Nos numeruB suuius et fruges cousumere uati 
We are a mere number (but ciphers), and bum 
to consume tlu fruits of llie earth Hor 
Nos patnx fines et dulcia liuquimus arva—We 
leave the confines of our native country and our 
delightful plains 

Nos te, / Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam—It is we, 
O Fortune, wt th.U make tliee a goddess Juv. 
5 Nosce teinpus— Know your time ; make hay 
Willie the sun shines /V. 

Noscenda est mensura sui spectandaque rebus / 
In sumnns mimmisq'ie -A man should know 
his own measuie, ami have regard to it m the 
smallest matters as well rs the gieatcst. yuv 
Noscitur a soens- A man is knowm by the com* 
pany he keejis ; a word, by the contevt. 

Nosse omma hxc salus est adolescentulis—It 
IS salutary' for young men to know all these 
things, /‘fr. 

Nosse volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo— 
All wish to know, but iiooneto j)a> the ft e. ./wrc 
10 Nostra nos sine comparatione delectant; nun- 
quatn erit felix quern torquebit feltcior—M hat 
we have pleases us if w’c do not * omparc it with 
w’hat others have, he iRVtr will be happy to 
whom a happier is a torture St/i 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, / 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried / 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, / 
0 ‘er the grave where our hero we buried. 
/’«'/. C 11 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, / On my 
black cofliii let there be stiewn, / Not a 
fnend, not a friend greet ' My poor corpse, 
where my bones shall be thrown , / A tnou- 
sand, thousand sighs to save / Lay me 
(what you will) 0 where / Sad lover ne’er 
nnd my grave, / To weep there. (0 
Not a man, for being smiply man, / Hath any 
honour, but honour for those honours / That 
are without him, as place, riches, favour, / 
Prizes of accident, as oft as merit. 'Jtoil 
afui Cms , ill 3 

Not a man of iron, but of live oak. CarJlcU 
15 Not a Red Indian, hunting by Lake Winnipeg, 
can ouarrel with his squaw, but the whole 
world must smart for it Will not the price 
of beaver rise ? Carlyie 
Not a single shaft can hit / TUI the God of 
love sees fit J\\iand 
Not a vanity is given in vain. Pope. 

Not all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay, / 
Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lines of rhyme, / 
Can blazon evU deeds or consecrate a crime. 
Byron. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea / Can 
wash the balm from an anointed king; / The 
breath of worldly men cannot depose / The 
deputy elected by the Lord. Ruh II, in 2 
20 Not alone to know, but to act according to 
thy knowledge, is thy destination. / ichie 
Not as a vulture, but a dovt, / The Holy 
Ghost came from above. Longfellow after 
fuller 

Not body enough to cover his mind decentlv 
with , his intellect is improperly ezpose(L 

Sydney Smith 

Not brute force, but only persuasion and faith 
is the king of this world. Carlyle. 


Not by levity of floating, but by stubborn force 
of swimming, shalt thou make thy way A 
grand ‘‘vis inertiae” m thee, Mr BulL 
L artyle. 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 25 
saith the Lord. Bible. 

Not by the law of force, hut by the law of 
labour, has any man right to the possession 
of the land. Rui,kin. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, / Is our 
destmeef end or way ; / But to act that each 
to-morrow / May find us farther than to¬ 
day. LomfelLnv 

Not every parish priest can wear Dr. Luther’s 
shoes. J'>. 

Not fame, but that which it merits, is what a 
man should esteem. Si nopcnhauir 
Not for fellowship in hatred, but in love am 180 
here. Sophocles. 

Not he that commendeth himself Is approved, 
but whom the Lord commendeth. St. 
Paul. 

Not he who has many ideas, but he who has 
one conviction may become a great man 

Cotvos. 

Not heaven itself upon the past has power; / 
But what has been, has been, and 1 have 
had mv hour. />; Y<un 

Not m a man’s having 110 business with men, but 
in having no unjust business with them, and in 
having all manner of true and just business, 
can either his or their blessedness be found 
ossible, and this waste world become, for 
oth parties, a home and peopled garden. 

( anyle 

Not in nature, but in man is all the beauty 35 
and the worth he sees The world is very 
empty, and is indebted to this gilding ex¬ 
alting soul for Its pride. L»ief!>oH 
Not in pulling down, but in building up, does 
man find pure joy. Loethe, 

Not in the achievement but in the endurance, 
of the human soul, does it show its divine 
grandeur and its alliance with the infinite 
God. L hap in 

Not kings alone- the people too have their 
flatterers Mirabeuu 

Not less m God’s sight is the end of the day 
than the beginning, hael Pr 
Not liberty, but duty, is the condition of ezis-40 
tence. Geoige / hot. 

Not lost, but gone before Sen. 

Not many words are needed to refuse; by the 
refused the " no " alone is heard. Goethe. 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments of 
princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 

C ymbeline (’•') 

Not misgovemment, nor yet no government; 

only government will now serve. Carlyle 
Noi once or twice in our rough island-story, / 46 
The path of duty was the way to glory * / 

He tnat walks it, only thirsting / For the 
right, and learns to deaden / Love of self, 
before his journey closes / He shall find 
the stubborn thistle bursting / Into glossy 
purples, which outredden / All voluptuous 
garden-roses lenny^on. 

Not one false man but does unaccountable 
mischief; how much, in a generation or 
two, will twenty-seven mJhons, mostly 
false, manage to accumulate ? Carlyle. 
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Not one of our faculties that it is not a delight ^ 
to exercise /r A’ (ini; 

Not one of our senses that, in its healthy state, 
IS not an avenue to enjoyment li' A' 

Not one word of any book is readable by you, 
except SO far as your mind is one with its 
author s , and not merely his words like your 
words, but his thoughts like your thoughts. 
A’«^/.ol 

Not only all common * peech, but science, poetry 
itself, IS no other, if thou consider it, than right 
naming <.a>!vli 

Not only has the unseen world a reality, but 
the only reality , the rest being, not meta¬ 
phorically, but literally and in scientific strict¬ 
ness, “ a show." ia}l\lt I 

Not our logical, mensurative faculty, but our 
imaginative one is king over us, I might 
say, priest and prophet to lead us heaven¬ 
ward, or magician and wuard to lead us 
hell ward 

Not so easily can a man tear up the roots of 
his old life, and transplant himself into a new 
soil and a foreign atmospheie / </ 

Not that I loved C.esar less, but that I loved 
Rome more !hI < *< s , lu 2 
Not the cry, but the flight of a wild duck, ' 
rouses the flock to fly and follow. Cii'Hi.!,c 
If 


Not what I Have, but what I Do is my King¬ 
dom Latlyle 

Not what the man knows, but what he wills, 
determines his worth or un worth, his strength 
or weakness, his happiness or misery. Ltnd- 
net. 

Not what we wish, but what we want, / Oh, 25 
let thy grace supply. Meifuk 

Not when I rise above, only when I rise to, 
something, do 1 appi ove myself, /at oh 

Not where they dash ashore and break and 
moan are waters deadliest. A A/ory A 
KohinwH 

Not without a shudder may a human hand 
clutch'into the mysterious urn of destiny. 

Si llUUf. 

Nota bene—Note well 

Notandi sunt tibi mores -The manners of men 30 
.irc to be cartfully tih-eived Jlor 

Note how the falcon staits at every sight, / 
New from his hood, but what a quiet eye / 
Cometh of freedom S/> hd.vin Af'fiold, 

Noth bncht Eisen —Necessity breaks iron. Ger. 

I'r. 

Noth kennt kem Gebot—Necessity knows no 
law. I'f 

Noth lehrt beten—Necessity teaches to pray 
(,rf J'r 


ONot the glittering weapon fights the fight, but 
the hero s heart Scto I'r 

Not the maker of plans and promises, but 
rather he who offers faithful service in 
small matters is most welcome to one who 
would achieve what is good and lasting. 

(>Ot ‘hi 

Not this man and that man, but all men make 
up mankind, and their united tasks the task 
of mankind < . r.i.v 

Not to attempt a gallant detd for which one 
has the impulse may be braver than the 
doing of It y 1' ^ I 

Not to believe in God. but to acknowledge 
Him when and wheresoever He reveals 
Himself, IS the one sole blessedness of man 
on earth, ir'.'tthi 

L5 Not to desire or admire, if a man could learn 
it, were more / Th.in to walk all day like the 
sultan of old in a garden of spice 'J ennvson. 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. 

Muion. 

Not to know what has been transacted in 
former times is to continue always a child. 
C i . 

Not to return one good office for another is 
inhuman hut to return evil for good is dia¬ 
bolical \rn 

Not to see the wood for the trees, i.e., the 

whole for tilt details (nf. I'f 

20 Not to speak your opinion well, but to have a 
good and j'ust opinion woith speaking; for 
every Parliament, as for every man, this 
latter is the point Cur/y/e, 

Not to talk of thy doing, and become the envy 
of surrounding flunkeys, but to taste of the 
fruit of thy doings themselves, is thine Car- 
lyle. 

Not towards the impossibility, self-government 
of a multitude by a multitude ; but towards 
some possibility, government by the wisest, 
does bewildered Europe now struggle. Car- 
hU. ji 


Nothing altogether passes away without re- 85 
suit We are here to leave that behind us 
which will never die (/ 'rthr. 

Nothing amuses mure harmlessly than com¬ 
putation, and nothing is oftener applicable 
to real business or speculative inquiries A 
thousand stones which the ignorant tell 
and believe die away at once when the 
computist takes them in his grip. Johnson 

Nothing astonishes men so much as common 
sense and plain dealing, huiffson. 

Nothing at bottom is mterestingtothe majority 
of men but themselves '^,.hopenhauef 

Nothing becomes him ill that he would weU. 
Lore s L. Loi,t^ 11 i. 

Nothing but a handful of dust will fill the eye 40 
of man. Arab I'f 

Nothing but ourselves can finally beat us. 

t iif!\ ie 

Nothing can atone for the want of modesty, 
without which beauty is ungraceful and wit 
detestable. S ti ele 

Nothing can be beautiful which is not true. 

H 

Nothing can be done at once hastily and pru¬ 
dently. I'ubltus S\rn\ 

Nothing can be hostile to religion which is 45 
agreeable to justice Gltuhionr 

Nothing can be made of nothing; he who has 
laid up no material can produce no combina¬ 
tions. Sir J, Kn Holds 

Nothing can be more fatal in politics than a 
preponderance of the philosophical, or in 
philosophy than a preponderance of the poli¬ 
tical, spirit. Lecky. 

Nothing can be preserved but what is good. 

/ merson 

Nothing can be so Injurious to progress as to 
be altogether blamed or altogether praised. 
Goethe. 

Nothing can be termed mine own but what 150 
make my own by using weU. Middleton. 
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Nothing can bring you peace but yourself; 
nothing, but the triumph of principles 

Jnuet ^OH 

Nothing can come out of a sack that is not in 
it H Pf 

Nothing can ferment itself to clearness in a 
colander, t u> 'yu 

Nothing can need a he; / A fault, which needs 
it most, grows two thereby. / t<e> t 
5 Nothing can oveitake an untruth if it has a 
minute’s start / M 

Nothing can work me damage except myself. 
St Bttna,d 

Nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal 
lam of tlu 1 

Nothing comes amiss to a hungry man Pr 
Nothing contributes so much to cheerfulness 
as health, or so little as iiches. 6 .Z/cA// 
haux. r 

10 Nothing costs less or is cheaper than compli¬ 
ments of civility. (, / ^ 

Nothing deepens and intensifies family traits 
like poverty and toil and suffering It is 
the furnace heat that brings out the thai- 
acters, the piessure that makes the stiata 
perfect. John Hutto /• / \ 

Nothing destroyeth authority so much as the 
unequal and untimely interchange of power 
pressed too fai and relaxed too much Juu »n 
Nothing dies nothing can die No idlest word 
thou speakest but is a seed cast into tune, 
and grows through all eternity. C at hit 
Nothing does so much honout to a wom.in as 
her patience, and nothing does her so little 
as the patience of her husband Joutt >' 

15 Nothing done by man in the past has any 
deeper sense than what he is doing now. 
Lme* son 

Nothing doth so fool a man as extreme passion 
Bp Hall. 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. 

7 imo/i oj A tht 111 5 

Nothing endears so much a friend as sorrow 
for his death The pleasure of his company 
has not so powerful an influence, llumt 
Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, / A fool 
in fashion, save a fool that’s out, - His pas¬ 
sion for absurdity’s so strong, / He cannot 
bear a rival in the throng J f/wwc 
20 Nothing exDoses us more to madness than 
distinguisning ourselves from others, and 
nothing more contributes to maintain our 
common-sense than living in coinmunity of 
feeling with other people ijoctlu 
Nothing extenuate, ' Nor .set down aught in 
miilice; then must you speak / Of one, that 
loved not wisely, but too well. ... of one, 
whose hand / Like the base Indian, threw 
a pearl away, / Richer than all his tribe. 
Othello^ V. 2 

Nothing for nothing Pr 
Nothing for nothing, and very little for a half¬ 
penny. Pr. 

Nothing gives such a blow to friendship as the 
detecting another in an untruth. It strikes 
at the root of our confidence ever after. 

Hazhtt. 

25 Nothing good bursts forth all at once. The 
lightning may dart out of a black cloud; but 
the day sends his bright heralds before him 
to prepare the world for his coming. Harr. 


I Nothing great is lightly won, nothing won is 
I lost; / Every good deed nobly done will 
tepay the cost. (0 

Nothing hath got so far / But man hath caught 
and kept it as his prev , / His eyes dismount 
the highest star, / He is in little all the 
sphere. C.eotfit Hcthctl 
Nothing hitherto was ever stranded, cast 
aside , but all, wei e it only a withered leaf, 
works together with all, is borne forward 
on the bottomless, shoreless flood of action, 
and lives through perpetual metamorphoses. 

(. atlyle 

Nothing in haste save catching fleas Dut Pr 
Nothing in his life / Became him like the 30 
leaving it, he died / As one that had been 
studied in his death / To throw away the 
dealest thing he owed,/ As ’twere a careless 
trifle. l^Iui A th, 1 4 

Nothing in itself deformed or incongruous can 
give us any real satislaction i i' oantt s. 
Nothing in love can be premeditated , it is as 
a power divine, that thinks and feels within 
us, unswathed by our coiiti ol Mtm at.St ml 
Nothing in Nature, much less conscious being, / 
Was e er created solely foi itself. J ounc 
Nothing in the dealings of Heaven with Earth 
is so wonderful to me as the way in which 
the evil angels are allowed to spot, pervert, 
awl bring to notliiiig, or to worse, the powers 
of the grreatest men so that Greei e must be 
luined, for all that Plato can say , Geneva, 
foi all that Calvin can say . England, for all 
that Sit Thomas More and Bacon can say ; 
and only Gounod’s “ Faust ” to be the visible 
outcome to Europe of the school of Weimar. 

PusMH. 

Notiling in the woild is more haughty than a 85 
man of moderate capacity when once raised 
to power Baton H tsstnhitf. 

Nothing IS a misery, > Unless our weakness 
apprehend it so , ■ We cannot be more faith- 
fill to oiii selves / In anything that’s manly, 
than to make > Ill-fortune as contemptible to 
us / As it makes us to others. Beaumont 
and }' t< he> 

Nothing IS at last sacred but the integrity of 
your own mind Absolve youiseli to your¬ 
self, and you shall have the suflOrage of the 
world. 1 met son, '* 

Nothing IS but what is not. Math., i. 3 . 

Nothing IS cheap if you don’t want it. Pr 
Nothing IS constant but a virtuous mind. 40 

S/utliy 

Nothing is denied to well - directed labour; 
nothing IS ever to be attained without it 

Sn / Kiynolds 

Nothing IS difficult, it is only we who aie in* 
dolent. B R. Hayum 

Nothing IS easier than to clear debts by bor¬ 
rowing Johmon 

Nothing is endless but inanity. Goethe. 

Nothing is fair or good alone. / merson. 45 
Nothing IS farther than earth from heaven, 
and nothing is nearer than heaven to earth 
Hart 

Nothing is given so ungrudgingly as advice. 

La Rot he. 

Nothing is good for a nation but that which 
arises from its core and its own general 
wants Goethe. 
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Nothingr is good I see without respect. Mer. 
oj Ven , V I 

Nothing is good or bad, but thinking makes it 
so. Ham , n j 

Nothing is graceful that is not our own. 

C Ollier, 

Nothing is high because it is in a high place, 
and nothing low because it is in a low one 

IhtLi ns 

5 Nothing is impossible to the man who can 
will Lwns.ui 

Nothing IS insipid to the wise: / To thee in¬ 
sipid all what is mail, / Joy season'd 
high and tasting stiong of guilt i oun‘ i 

Nothing is lasting that is feigned /V | 

Nothing IS less in our power than the heart, , 
and, far from conimandiug it, we are forced i 
to obey it. Konss<tiu. j 

Nothing IS law that is not reason Powi If 

10 Nothing IS more .sctive than thought, for it , 
flies over the universe; nothing stronger than 
necessity, for all must submit to it J nai, \ 
Nothing IS more binding than the fneudship of 
companions-m-arms. 6 Jl^lumi 
Nothing is more certain than that great poets 
arc no sudden prodigies but ‘low lesults. 
LowHL 

Nothing is more characteristic of a man than 
his beiiaviour towards fools. . 1 «. s / 

Nothing IS more common than mutual dislike, 
where mutual approbation is particularly 
expected Ji>ittti.on 


Nothing is more unjust or capricious than 
public opinion llazlitt. 

Nothing IS more vulgar than haste. Emersou. 
Nothinfr IS more offensive to reason (jvuienvar^ 
iti^i >) than an appeal to the majority; it con¬ 
sists of a few powerful leaders, of rogues who 
accommodate themselves, of weaklings who 
assimilate themselves, and of the mass who 
follow confusedly without in the least know¬ 
ing what they would be at Ooi t/u 
Nothing IS new , we walk where others went, / 
There s no vice now but has its precedent 
Ile> ink 

Nothing IS of any value in books excepting the 30 
transcendental and extraordinary, h me non. 
Nothing IS old but the mind J nv i son. 

Nothing IS pci feet until, in some way, it 
touches or passes through man. 1 /. 

Mun I r 

Nothing is permanently helpful to any race or 
condition of men but the spirit that is m 
their own hearts, kindled by the love of 
their native land. A’ nsutn 
, Nothing IS pleasant that is not spiced with 
variety /xu >• 

; Nothing is poetry which does not transport, 35 
. the lyre is a winged instrument. Jotutri 
1 Nothing IS profane that serveth to holy thing®, 

1 Kuh i:h. 

■ Nothing IS quite beautiful alone; nothing but 
I IS beautiful m the whole J n,t’ son 
Nothing is rarer than the use of a word m its 
I exact meaning li n //-a 


16 Nothing IS moie common than to express ex- Nothing is safe from fault-finders Fr 

ceedmg real ui amending our neighbours, Nothing is secret that shall not be made 4 i 
. . while at tin* same tunc we neglect the mam^st , neither anything hid that shall 
beguuung at home Ih •mas u tsemf s | not be known hsus 


Nothing IS more deeply punished than the 
neghet of the affinities by which alore 
•society should be foimed, and the insane 
levity of choosing associates by others’ 
eyes. / mer son 

Nothing IS more disgusting than the crowing 
about liberty by slaves. Lm 'ov. 

Nothing is more easy than to clear debts by 
borrowing. Join son 

Nothing IS more free than the imagination of 
man Imna 

20 Nothing is moie hurtful to a truth than an 
old error 

Nothing IS more natural than that we should 
grow giddy at a. great sight which comes 
iinexpecteclly before us, to make us feel at 
once our littleness and oiir greatness. But 
there is not in the world any truer enjoy¬ 
ment than at the moment when we are thus 
made giddy for the first time Cm. J.,. 

Nothing IS moie nunous for a man than when 
he IS mighty enough in any part to right 
himself without right JiU.nn 

Nothing IS moie significant of the philosophy of 
a man than the footing on which he stands 
with his body. The Cynic neglects it, the 
Sybarite makes profit out of it, the Trap- 
pist disowns it, and the Idealist forgets it 
l.in ine> 

Nothing is more surprising than the easiness 
with which the many are governed by the 
few. Jltiiri 

26 Nothing is more terrible than ignorance in 
action. Goetite, 


Nothing IS so atrocious as fancy without taste. 

( f < tut 

Nothing IS so beautiful to the eye as truth is 
j to the mind . nothing so defoi med and irre- 
j concilable to the understanding as a lie. 

I Nothing is so perfectly amusement as a total 
I change of ideas Sum. 

' Nothing IS so conceivable {hcryeitfich^ to the 
I child, nothing seems to be so natural to him, 

1 as the nuirvcllous 01 supernatural, /o.laiui 
Nothing IS so dangerous as an ignorant friend. 45 
La I oniaint 

Nothing IS so difficult as to help a friend in 
matters which do not require the aid of 
friendship, but only a cheap and trivial ser- 
, vice, if your fuendship wants the basis of 
a thorough practical acquaintance. / non an 
Nothing IS so envied as genius, nothing so 
hopeless of attainment by labour alone 
Though labour always accompanies the 
greatest genius, without the intellectual 
gift labour alone will do little Hay,Ion 
Nothing is so grand as truth, nothing so for¬ 
cible, nothing so novel J ar.tof 
Nothing IS so great an instance of ill-manners 
as flattery. If yon flatter all the company, 
you please none. if you flatter only one or 
two, you affront the rest. .Savy? 

Nothing IS so narrowing, contracting, harden- 50 
ing, as always to be moving in the same 
sp'oove, with no thought beyond what we 
immediately see and hear close around ns. 
Dean LtanUy 
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Nothing IS so new as what has been long for- 
gottenc Ger Fr. 

Nothing is so uncertain as the minds of the 
multitude Lett, 

Nothing is superficial to a deep observer. It 
IS in trifles that the mind betrays itself 

Buhver Lytton 

Nothing IS there to come, and nothing past. / 
But an eternal now does always last i i 
6 Nothing IS thoroughly approved but medio¬ 
crity. The majority has established this, 
and it fixes its fangs on whatever gets be¬ 
yond it either way. Ftist al 
Nothing IS thought rare ' Which is not new 
and followed, yet we know / That what was 
worn some twenty years ago / Comes into 
grace again. nuti Fleti ht * 

Nothing is to be preferred before justice 
S'w ratf s 

Nothing is too high for a man to reach, but he 
must climb with care and confidence, //ans 
A naersen. 

Nothing IS true but what is simple i.oethc. 
iO Nothing is truly elegant but what unites use 
with beauty. ifOnnm th 
Nothing leads to good which is not natural 

iiChlllt r 

Nothing lovelier can be found / In woman than 
to study household good, / And good woiks 
in her husband to promote. Miltim 
Nothing makes love sweeter and tenderer 
than a little previous scolding and freezing, 
lust as the grape-clusters acquire bv a frost 
before vintage thinner skins and better 
flavour Jean Panl 

Nothing makes the earth seem so spacious as 
to have friends at a distance . they make the 
latitudes and longitudes. J/unmu 
If Nothing marks the character of a young man 
more than a failure. Anon 
Nothing more readily pleases a vulgar mind 
than to find anomalies m conduct or chat- 
acter. A lex U7r tela zv 
Nothing noble or godlike in the world but has 
in it something of' ‘ infinite sadness " ( ati\ '< 
Nothing not a reality ever yet got men to pay 
bed and board to it for long C a^lyU . 
Nothing on earth is without difficulty. Only 
the inner impulse, the pleasure it gives and 
love enable us to surmount obstacles, to 
make smooth our way and lift ourselves 
out of the narrow grooves in which other 
people sorrowfully distress themselves. 
Goethe. 

To Nothing on earth is without significance, but 
the first and most essential in every inattei 
is the place where and the hour when 
Schiller, 

Nothing, or almost nothing, is certain to me 
except the Divine Infernal character of this 
universe I live in, worthy of horror, worthy 
of worship. Carlyle, 

Nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. i Tien 

I. 2. 

Nothing preaches better than the ant, and she 
says nothing Ben Ttankun. 

Nothing precludes sympathy so much as a 
perfect indifference to it. Ilaxhit. 

25 Nothing real'y pleasant or unpleasant subsists 
by nature, but all things become so by habit 
Jbjictetus 


Nothing recommends a man more to the female 
mind than courage Spectator. 

Nothing remains to man, nothing is possible 
to him of true joy, but in the righteous love 
of his fellows, in the knowledge of the laws 
and the glory of God, and in the daily use of 
the faculties of soul and body with which 
God has endowed him Kusmu. 

Nothing resembles pride so much as discour¬ 
agement / in 'el. 

Nothing right can be accomplished in art 
without enthusiasm nunuinn 
Nothing seems import.'tnt to me but so far as 30 
it IS cuniiected with morals. (<.//. 

Nothing so difficult as a beginning / In poesy, 
except pel haps the end, / For oftentimes 
when Pegasus seems winning / The race, he 
sprains a wing, and down wc tend, / L.ke 
Lncifer. when hurl d from heaven for sin¬ 
ning Byron 

Nothing so effectively disconcerts the schemes 
ot sinister people as the tranquillity of great 
souls Ma tluiiti 

Nothing so endures as a truly spoken word. 

( t 

Nothing so lifts a man from all his mean im¬ 
prisonments, were it but for inoinents, as 
true admiration i arhit 
Nothing so much contents us as that which 3j 
confounds us 

Nothing so much prevents our being natural 
as the desiie of appearing so J.a Foe He. 
Nothing stands m need of lying but a he. Fr. 
Nothaic stings so bitterly as loss of money. /V, 
Nothing succeeds like success 7 al't i ranil 
Nothing that has ever lived is lost, nothing is iO 
useless , not a sigh, a toy or a sorrow which 
has not served its juirpose "^Inr (,a\^,irin 
Nothuig that is violent is pcimanent F> 
Nothing that lives is or can be rigidly perfect, 
part of It IS decaying, jiart nascent. The 
foxglove blossom a third pait bud, a third 
part past a third jia.t m full bloom—is a 
type of the life of this world n 

Nothing truly can be made rniae own but 
what I make mine own by using well 
Mi.uileton 

Nothing venture, nothing win. I'r 
Nothing weighs lighter thSn a promise. Cer.Ft 46 
Nothing which is unjust can hope to continue 
111 this world. ( a> lyle 

Nothing will be mended by complaints Johnson 
Nothing’s more dull and negligent / Than an 
old lazy government, ! That knows no in¬ 
terest of state, / But such as serves a present 
strait, / And, to patch up or shift, will close, / 
Or break alike, with friends or foes liutler 
Notre defiance justifie la troinpeiie d'autrui — 
Oiir distrust jusldu-s ttn_ ducil of olliers. La 
Fo, he 

Notre vie est du vent tissu Our life is a wi*h50 
•v^o^e^ of wind (’) 

Notwithstanding this great proximity of man 
to himself, we still remain ignorant of many 
things concerning ourselves. Hole. 

Nought can be gained by a Sabbath profaned. 

S i}in^. 

Nought else there is / But that weird beat 
of Time, which doth disjoin / To-day from 
HelUs. Lewis Moms. 
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Noupht IS so vile that on the earth doth live / ' 
But to the earth some special good doth 
give , / Nor augiit so good, but strain d from 
that fair use, / Revolts from tiue birth, ' 
stumbling on abuse A a//J jui , ii 3 I 
Nought so stockish, hard and full of rage i 
But music for the time doth change its 
nature. Mer of I enur, v 1 
Nought treads so silent as the foot of time. 

} 'oun^; 

Nourri dans le serail, jen connals les detours 
- nrL)n,'hl lip 111 tlui seraglio 1 know all its 
simiowtle'. / /,f I 

6 Nous avous cliange tout cela Wt. have changed 
all that Mo' i'>r 

Nous avous tons assez de foice pour supporter ' 
les maux d autrui—\Vc nil li ive strength t n-nigh 
to liear the nusfoi tunes of oth* rs 1 u Aoi/n 
Nous dansnns sur uii vt'V an -We are dan mg 
on a voliano U ai A i -at just pnor to 
Hit July Kroolution of ibiu 
Nous desirenons pen de rhoses avec ardeur, J 
SI nous coiiiiaissions p.iifaitement cc qiie 
nous desirous should desuc lew tiling-i 

uul) eageriKss if %ve well knew the worth of 
V.I 1 it wc aic MriMiiu' for La Koiht 
Nous maintjeiuhoiis- We will maintain M. 

10 Nous n ecoutons d instincts que ceux qiu sont 
les iiotres, < Ht ne croyous le mal que ouand 
il est Venn— We li-leii le no in.it’u'ts but such j 
ai le cur ovsn, and we tiellcve iii no misfortune | 
tnlitionn', J u J oi.'otue \ 

Nous lie savoiis ce que c'est que le bonheur ] 
ou le malheur ab.solu -W' do imt know wliuj 
al 'olulc gixxl or ceil i- At’instau 
Nous lie sommes honimes, et nous tenons les ' 
mis aiix autres, que par I.i paiole We .u< , 
inui Hid a-MiLiate tcgctliei, so'cly Ul vuluc of | 

Sl>tCcll (0 I 

Nous ne trouvons guere de gens de bon sens j 
que ceux qui soiit do nc le ivis W< mIiuiih 
laid an> j ci (in', cf g> od • i-c evccpt tlase who i 
are of our Of iiiion La m.tit ' 

Nous ne vivons lam.iis mais nous esperons de 
vivre—-\Ve never live, hut wc ho|x: to live, j 
I’astal j 

15 Nous sommes assembles par la volonte na-j 
tiouale. nous ne sortiroiis que par la force — 
Wc are hrre hy the will of the people, .uul 
iiPthing hilt tin. foire of havoiitts sliall send us I 
hence. Mi^al'rou t •> !hr Mat juiss de I 

Nous sommes micux seul qu’avec un sot— 
One li.id bitter he alone lluiri with a (<x>L Lr 
I'r 

Nous verrons, d't I'aveugle—IVe ..hall see, as 
the blind m.in said / i , 

Novactila tn cotein He has met Ins match (//^ 
the raroi against the wln,l^to^e) Pr. 

Novels are tales of adventures which did not 
occur in Gods cication, but only in the 
waste chambers (to be let unfurnished) of 
certain human heads, and which are part < 
and parcel only of the sum of nothings; 
which, nevertiieless, obtain some temporary 
remembrance, and lodge extensively at this ' 
epoch of tiie wot Id 111 similar, still more un¬ 
furnished, chambers. int/rl' 

80 Novels are the journal or record of manners; 
and the new importance of tliese books 
derives from the fact that the novelist be¬ 
gins to penetrate the surface, and treat this 
part of Ufe more worthily Emerson 


Novels for most part instil into young minds 
false views of life S( lofinhaner 
Novelty has something in it that inebriates 
tile fancy, and not unfrequently dissipates 
and fumes away like other intoxication and 
leaves the poor patient, as usual, with an 
aching heart />///«? 

Novelty is only in lequest; and it is as danger¬ 
ous to be aged in any kind of course, as it is 
virtuous to be constant in any undertaking 
Mens for Mens , iii 2 

Novi ego hoc sa;culum, nioribus qnibus siet— 

1 know tin- ag«*. w li.it it- ch trac ter is Plaut 
Novi mgenuim niulierum, / Nolimt ubi velis, 25 
ubi nobs cnpiimt nltro- I 1 now the mture of 
women* wh<n you will, they wont , wliui you 
wont, they will Itr 

Novos anuro-, diim paras, veteres cole—While 
you -I «k nt-w luciiu.hips take care lo cultivate 
the oM 

Novum et ad hunc diem non auditum—Nev^ 
and unheard of till thi- il ly Cic 
Novus homo— A new man ; a ni.ui risen from ob 
scutity 

Now an incredible deal is demanded, and every 
avenue is barred. (/<»/ ti t 
Now farewell light, thou sunshine bright, /30 
And all beneath the sky I May coward 
shame distain his name, / The wretch that 
dates not die. buftts^ tn " s La^ 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, / And 
he^th on both J/a t> 111 4. 

Now IS now, and Yule’s in winter Sc. Pr. 

*' Now ” IS the watchword of the wise. Pr, 

Now! it is gone. Our brief hours travel post, / 
Each with its thought or deed its Why or 
How, / But know, eatli parting hour gives 
up a ghost / To dwell within thee- an eter¬ 
nal Now 1 Colt t o\e. 

Now join your hands, and with your hands 35 
your hearts, / That no dissension hmder 
government. 3 Hen \ I ,\\ 6 
Now morn her rosy steps m th' eastern clime, / 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient 
pearl. Milton 

Now our fates from unmomentous things / May 
I ise like rivers out of little springs. Camp- 

in il. 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, > 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and 
harsh , ' That unmatch d form and feature of 
blown youth Blasted with ecstacy O, woe 
IS me 'To liave seen what I have seen, see 
what I see Ham., iii. 2. 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills 
it, / We are happy now, because God wills 
it Pinvi . L 

Now 'tis tlie spring, and weeds are shallow- 40 
rooted; / Suffer them now, and they’ll o’er- 
grow the garden, / And choke the herbs for 
want of husbandry 2 Hen. 1 7 , in. 1 
Now yon have feathered your nest Congrer<e 
Nowadays compromise and indifference rule 
supreme, and instead of solid grit we have 
putty or wax Spurgeon 
Nowadays truth is news. Sc Pr. 

Nowhere can a man get real root-room, and 
spread out his branches till they touch the 
morning and the evening, but in hia own 
bouse Ward Beecher. 
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Nox atra cava ciicumvolat—BUok mgiit envel¬ 
opes them with her hollow i»hade, P'lrg;, 

Noxix poena par esto—Let the punishment be 
pmpoitionate to the ofleiice C/c 
Nuda veiitas—Uudisi;uised truth, Hor 
Nudum pactum— \ meie a^ret inent L. 

B Nugx caiiorae—Melodious trifles , agiccable non¬ 
sense llor 

Nugis addere pondus—To add weiglit to trifles, I 

H,n \ 

Nul n'aura de IVsprlt, / Hors nous et nos amis 
—No one sh.dl leave wii t \c<,]»t ourselves and ' 
our friends. iMoln >e ■ 

Nul n’est content dc sa fortune, ni mecontent 
de son esprit—Nn one is cuiuciit with his lot or 
discontiiued wuh lus ait Mme. Di sh,<uiniLS. 
Nulla aetas ad perdiscendum est—There is no 
time of lift p isl lc.iniiiit; soinelliiiig. St. .{mtito\e 

10 Nulla dies sine hnea—Let no day pass without Us , 
line. Pr. 

Nulla falsa doctiina est, quae non permisceat 
aliquid veritatis—Tlieie is no false doctrine 
wliieh rout mis not a nuvlure of truth 
Nulla fere causa est m qua non foemina litem 
moverit- Du rt s hardly a strife in which a, 
woman his not l>ei ii a priiiu tii >vt r. /«?/. | 

Nulla fides regni sociis, omiiisque potestas / 
Impatiens consortis ent --There is no faith 
among colkigms in j»ower, and all powci will 
be impatient of a eollc.igue. l.uran 
Nulla pallescere culpa - Not to grow pale at 
imputation of <Tuilt M. | 

15 Nulla placere diu, vel vivere carmina possunt /' 
Quae scnbuiitur aqu.e potonbus -No potnis 
wiitten by wales-drinkert can he lung popuLir or 
live long llor. , 

Nulla res tautum ad discendum profuit quan- | 
turn scnptio—Nothing so imu h .issists IcTrning 1 
as wTiting down what we wish to r< memhei. ' 
Nulla unquam de vita homims ciuictatio longa 
est—No delay is too long when the life of a man 
is at stake Juv. 

Null! jactantius moerent, quam qm maxime 
laetantur—Nont iiuuirn so dcmonsiiatively as 
those who art in re.dity rejoicing most. Jac ' 
Nulli secundus—bteoiid to none 

20Nulli te facias nimis sodalem, \ Gaudebis 
minus et mums dolebis—Be on too inliinat., 
tcims with no one; if your joy be less, so W'lll 
> our grief. jMuft. 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba mapstri, / ' 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor 
hospes—Bound to swe ir by th" opinions of i.o 
tiiastcr, 1 present myself a guest wheievet the 
storm drives me IJcn. 

Nullius bom sine socio jucunda possessio— 
Without a friend to sli.ire it, no pood we possess 
is truly • njoy.ible '^e>i 

Nullms in verba -At no in in s ^lict^fiofl M. | 
Nullum est jam dictum quod non dictum sit 
jirms—Nothing i«. s.iid now that has not been 
s lid before, 7 er 

25 Nullum est malum majus, quam non posse 
ferre malum—There is no greater misfortune 
than not to be able to endure mi-^fortune. 

Nullum est sine nomine saxum—Not a stone 
but has a talc to tell lAuan 
Nullum magnum ingenlum sine mixtura de- 
mentiae imt—No great genius is ever without 
some tincture of madness. Sen, 


Nullum magnum malum quod extremum est— 
No evil is great whw h is the last, ( otn. A'c/ 
j Nullum uumen abest si sit prudeiitia—Where 
theie lb prudence a protecting divinity is not 
i far .iway Pr. 

Niillurn inimcn habes si sit prudentia , nos te / 30 
Nosfaciinus, Fortuiia,deamcocloque locaniiis 
— 1 lion li ist no divine pow'i; i, O i'm luin , w hei e 
theic is piudence; it is we who make a goddess 
of thee, and place thee in heaven Juv 
Nullum quod tetigit non oinavit— Tliere w es 
nothing he touched that lie did not adorn. Lpi- 
taf>h by Juhnson on iiOlit<mutU 
Nullum similequatuor pedibus rurnt No simile 
rims on all fours, i c , holds in cvli y lesjit 11 J'r 
Nullum terapus occurrit regi— No lapse of time 
bars the right® of the crow u L 
Niillus argento color c-t, / Nisi temperate / 
Splendcat lisu— Money has no splendour of its 
own unless it slimes by tempi r.ile u-,e Hor. 

Nullus commodum capere potest de injuna sua 35 
propria-No one can take advantage of wrong 
commit led by huiiself L. 

Nullus dolor est qnem non longinquitas tem- 
poiis nunuat ac molliat- I lune i- no sonow 
which Icnglli of time wdl not diminish and 
soothe, Ltc, 

Nullus est liber tarn malus, ut non aliqua parte 
irosit — 111* 11 IS no book so b.id tli n it m.iy not 
)e useful in smin w.iy or other Pitv\ 

Numbers eir in this* Ten censure wrong for 
one who wi lies amiss 

Numerical inqnuies will give yon entertain 
meut in solitude by the practice, and reputa¬ 
tion in pubbe by tiie effect Johnson. 

Nunc animis opus, i®iiea nunc pectore firmo40 
—Now, ylnt I,, you have Heed of courage, now 
a resolute heart I ir*'. 

Nunc aut nunqiiam—Now or never. IH. 

Nunc dimittis—Now let me depart in peace See 
LuKi 1 P9 

Nuiic est bibendumy nunc pede libero, / Pul- 
sanda tellusl— Now let us drink; now let us 
bc.at the ground with mcTiy foot Hor. 

Nunc patimur long® pacis mala; s®vior ar- 
mis / Luxui la incubuit, victumque ulciscitur 
orbem—Now we suffer the evils of long peat e ; 
luxury more' cnn.l than war broods over us and 
avenges .i eoiitiueied world. 

Nunc positis novus exuviis nitidusque juventa 46 
--Now, all new", ins slough cast off, and shining 
in youth. V ir^\ 

Nunc vmo pellite curas!—Now drive off your 
cares with wine. hor. 

Nunquam aliucl natura, aliud sapientia dicit 
—Natme m-vtr says one »hmg and wisdom 
another Jwv. 

Nunquam erit alienis gravis, qui siiis se con- 
emnat levem He will m \ti be dis.i”ieeMble to 
otfieiswho in.ikis himself .igreeabJe to Jus own 
nl.itiuns Piaut. 

Nunquam est fidelis cum potente societas— An 
alli.uiev withajiowerfiil man isnevei s.ife. Phtedr. 
Nnnquani lihertas ^ratior extat / Quam sub 50 
rege pio—Taberty is never moie enjoyable than 
under a. pious king. C laud 
Nunquam nimis dicitur, quod nunquam satis 
discitur — That is never too often repeated 
which is ne-ver sufficiently learned. Sen. 
Nunqvaam non paratus —N ever unprepared. M, 

, Nunquam retrorsum—Never go back, M. 
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Nunquam se plus agere, quam nihil quum 
ageret; nunquam minus solum esse, quam 
quum solus esset— 11 1 - b.iid he never had more 
to do than when lu had nothing to do, and never 
was less alone than when alone, C/c. quoting 
iiiipw 'IJrica/im 

Nunquam vir sequus dives evasit cito—No just 
man ever beearin. tjun'kly in h. Menander, 

Nuptial love maketh mankind , friendly love 
perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth 
and embaseth it />a< on 

Nur aus vollendeter Kraft blicket die Anmuth 
hervor- Only out of Jjerfcctetl faeulty du<*sgiaee 
look forth <.,01 the 

Nur das Gcmeine / Verkennt man selten Und 
das Seltene / Vergisst man scliwerlich - ( >iily 
what is cfinirnon we taitly mistake, .ind what is 
rare we with difliculty iuigct 

Nur das Leben hasst, der Tod vrrsohnt—In life 
alont is li.itred , in dt aih is r«.(.oni ih itioii. 1 nd i 

Nur das zii thiin, was alle wolleii, / 1st das 
Geheuuniss jeder Marht—Tin stiiet of all 
power is only to do that which all would fun 
do KinAi I I 

Nur dem Frolilichen bluht der Baum des 
Lebens, / Dem Unschuldigcn iinnt der Born 
der Jugend / Auch noch im Alter - Only loi i 
tin rheciful do<.s the tree of life hk ssoin, for th« 
innoi cut iht wt II spiing of youth keejis still flovv- 
ing, even in old age. , 1 1 ndt. 

Nur dem vertrau' ich vollig, nur der imponirt 
nachhaltig, der uber sich zu lacheln fahig 
ist—1 tiust only him peiftclly, only he makes 
a lasting nnpiession on m<, w’ho is capable of 
laughing at himself. I'enJitctslihen. 

10 Nur der Freundschaft Harmonie / Mildert die 
Beschwerden . / Ohne ihre Sympathie / Ist 
kem Gluck tiuf El den—Nothing Imt the har¬ 
mony of fncndslnp soothes OUI soiiows; without 
its syunpathy theie is no h tppiness em caith 
MoA.n > t. 

Nur der Glaube aller starkt den Glauben, / 
Wo Tansende anbeten und veiehien, / Da 
wild die Glut zur Flanime, uud beflugelt / 
Schwiugt sich der Geist in alle Hiuiuiel auf 
— C'dv tin. failli of .ill stiengtluns f uth , wdieit 
thons.inds vvoi ihip .uid uv<reii<e, then llu glow 
becomes fl ime, and the spun soar upwaids oii 
wings into all heavems. Sihilhr. 

Nur der Irrtlmm ist das Leben, / Und das 
Wissen ist der Tod Only' eiior is life, .uid 
knowledge is death. Sihilltr 

Nur der Irrthum ist unser Teil, und Walm ist 
unsre Wissenschaft ( )nly ei ror is oui portion, 
and illusion oui knowledge Leis/ni^. 

Nur der ist wahrhaft arm, der weder Geist 
noch Kraft hat —Only he is truly pix>i who is 
without soul .lud without fai uity Jienzt.1- 
tt man 

15 Nur der Starke wird das Schicksal zwingen, / 
Wenn der Schwachling untersmkt—Only the 
strong m.in will (oeree destiny if the w’eakling 
stirrendeis Schiihi. 

Nur die HofFenden leben—Only the hoping live 
Ilalm, 

Nur die Lumpe sitid bescheiden, / Brave freuen 
sich der That Only low-horn hllou's aie 
modest; men of spirit rejoice over their fe.ils 
Goethe 

Nur eine Mutter weiss allein, / Was lieben 
heisst tind glucklich sem - A mother alone 
knows what it is to love and be happy. Chamiaso. 


Nur eine Schmach weiss ich auf dieser Erde. / 
Und die heisst Unrecht thun— Only one dis¬ 
grace know 1 in this woild, and that is doing 
wrong Gnllparzer. 

Nur eine Wcisheit fuhrt zum Ziele, / Doch20 
ihrer Spi uche giebt es viele Only one w'lsdom 
leads to lilt go.ai, thongh the pioverhs of it are 
iii.uiy. Jiodi nMtat 

Nur Helios vermag’s zu sngen, / Der alles 
lidische bescheint Only lldins (the sun-god) 
cm tell, he sheds light on eveiy' e.iithly thing. 
Sikillei 

Nur iriimer zu > wir wolleii es ergnindeii, / In 
deiiiein Nichts hoff' icli das All zu fiudeii— 
Only let us still go on' wx will yi l f it horn it 
In thy nothing Iiojk 1 to hud (In .dl <,oithe 

Nur in der eiguen Kraft ruht das Schicksal 
jeder Nation Only mu'- own juiwer rests the 
destiny of evt ry n it ion L ountv Moli/u, m i8Bo. 

Nur 111 der Schule selbst ist die eigentliche 
Vorschule I'he tnn pit paiatory sJi lol is only 
the school Itself Go, ih, 

Nur in schwulen Prufnngsstunden / Sprosst25 
die Palme, die den Steger kront- Only in 
tin stifling hours of lii.il does the p.dm shoot 
forth which dt-i ks the brow ot the victor. Satis- 
Stciuis 

Nur m Traumen wohnt das Gluck der Erde— 
Only in dreams dues the happiness of the caith 
dwell KuiktH. 

Nur Liebe darf der Liebe Blume brechen— 
Only love may hre.ik tlie Bower of love Schthtt. 

Nur stets zu sprechen, ohne was zu sngen, / 
Das war von je der Redner grosste Gabe— 
lo bill spt'.ik on without s.iying anything h.-is 
ever hetn thegre.itest gill of the oratoi Platen. 

Nur vom Edeln kann das Edle stammen —Only 
from the noble soul can what is noble come. 
Sch liter 

Nur vom Nutzen wird die Welt regiert—It is 30 
only' by show of .'idv.int.ige th.it the world is 
geiverned Si h<tier. 

Nur was wir selber glauben, glaubt man tins— 
I’eople give us eiedil only foi what we oui selves 
believe GutzUnv. 

Nur wer die Last wirklich selbst tragt, kennt 
ihr Gewicht— Only he who re illy he.irs the bur¬ 
den knows Its weiglil Ki t 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt / Weiss, was 
ich leide 1 -Onlyln w'ho knows what y'earning 
is knows what I suflei. Gmthe. 

Nur wer sich recht des Lebens freut, / Tragt 
leichter, was es Schhmmes beut— Only he 
who enjoys life .night finds it easier to hear the 
evils of It. Podmstedt 

Nur wer vor Gott sich fuhlet klein / Kann vor 36 
den Menschen machtig sein He only w-ho 
feels himself little in the eye of God can hope to 
he mighty in the eyes of men. . / rndt. 

Nur zwei Tugenden giebt’s. O, waren sie 
immer vereinigt, / Immer die Gute auch 
gross, immer die Grosse auch gut I— There 
aie only two vn tm s, w’eic tin y hut .alway's united . 
goodness alw.iys also great, and greatness always 
also good. Si hi Her 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. Bums. 

Nusquam tuta fides— There is nowhere any true 
honour. /'//<* 

Nutnmentum spirltus — Nourishment for the 
spirit I Inscription on the Royal Library at 
Berlin. 



NUTRITUR 


O HOMINES 


Nutritur vento, vento restingfuitur Ignis. / 
Lems alit flammas, grandior aura necat !— 
Fire IS fed by the wind and extinguished by the 
wind : a gentle current feeds it, too strong a one 
puts It out! Ovni. 

Nuts are given us, but we must crack them 
ourselves. Pr. 

Nymph, in thy orisons / Be all my sins remem¬ 
bered. llani , in i 


o. 

O banish the tears of children ! Continual rams 
upon the blossoms are hurtfuL lean Paul 

5 O bitte um Leben noch ' du fuhlst, niit deinen 
Mangeln, / Dass du noch wandeln kannst 
nicht unter Gottes Engeln O stdl pr'i\ l.u 
life , thou fcclest th.U willi those faults ol ihiue 
thou ranst not walk, among the angels of God 
RucKtt t. 

6 /Stos (ipaxos, V (V fxaKp-n—lAfc is short, 

art is long Gr 

O bheke nicht nach dein was jedein felilt. / 
Betrachte. was noch einem jeden bleibt—O 
look not at what ta( h comes shoit in , consider 
what ecc-li still retuns GottJu 

6 ftoi'iXfTai, TovO' ^xafTTos Kal o^erai—What 
each one wisln s that he also thinks I'>emo^tht ftr<; 

O ca;ca nocentum / Consilia, O semper timi- 
dum scelus '—Oh, how mt ituatcd arc the ronn- 
sels of the guill> ' Oh, how cow'ardly wickedness 
ever 1''’ Sta'ms 

10 O cives, cives, quserenda pecunta primum est;/ 
Virtus post iiummos O nti/ens, cili/ms, you 
must seek for money fust, for virtue after c.ash 
Hor 

O Corydon, Corydon, secretum divitis ullum / 
Esse putas? Servi ut taceant, jumenta 
loquentur, / Et cams, et postes, et marmoia 
—O Coivdon, C'oivdon, do you think .uivihimt a 
rich iiMli does can lie k< pt secrelV ICvcn if lin 
servants saj' nothing, his heasts of burden, iiid 
dogs, and door-posts, and marble skvbs will" peak 
Juv. 

O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, / 
With saints dost bait thy hook. Mta'i Jor 
Mea't , 11 2. 

O curvje in terns animae et ccelestium inanes! 
—Oh ye souls bent down to earth and void of 
everjahing heavenly, Pers 

O das Leben hat Reize, die wir nie gekannt 
—Oh, life has charms which we h.ive nc\cr 
known Schiller 

15 0 das Leben ist ein langer, langer Senfzer 
vor dem Ausgehen des Athmens-Oh, life is a 
long, long sigh befoie emitting the hnaih Jean 
Paul. 

0 dass die Weisheit halb so eifrig ware / Nach 
Schulern und Bekehrten, als der Spott -Oh, 
that Wisdom were half as zealous for disciples 
and converts as Ridicule is. (iiillparzer. 

O dass es ewig bliebe, / Das Doppelghirk der 
Tone wie der Liebe—Oh, that it would stay for 
ever, the double bliss of the tones as well as of 
the love C 01 the 

O dass sie ewig' grunen bliebe / Die schone 
Zeit der jungen Liebe—Oh, that it remained for 
ever green, the fair season of early love. Schiller. 


O dearest, dearest boy, my heart / For better 
love would seldom yearn, / Could I but teach 
the hundredth part / Of what from thee I 
learn // oidswoith. 

O der Magnet des Wahns zieht machtig- Oh, 26 
how powedully tlic magnet of illusion .cUiacts 
GulSkow 

O em Fuist hat kemeii Freund, kanii kemeii 
Freund haben— Oli, i rulei has no fiicnd, and 
tan have none / c cc/w' 

O faciles dare siimma Deos, eadc^rnque tueri / 
Difficiles How gi Klims tlu gi>il,au in lie stow¬ 
ing honouis, how avtisc to cnsiuc oui Icmiit- of 
them / utUH. 

O fallacem hominum spem-JIow' defcitfnl is 
the hojie of men c /c 

O flesh, flesh, how thou art fishified. Rom. 
and !Ill ,\\ ^ 

O foimose puei, nimiiim ne crede colon—Oh, 25 
bcanteous bo\, trust not toomucli to the bloom 
on iby c bec ks. / iix. 

O fortunate adolescens, qiii turc virtutis Ho- 
merumpraecoiiem iiiveneiis Ob.b ij)pv>onth, 
to have a Homer.is ibe pulilisliei of tby valour 
Alexnndei tin i,Hat at Hu ionib of AiJulltit 

O fortunatos nimiuni, sua si bona norint, / 
Agricolas, qiiibus ipsa, procul discoidibus 
aiinis, / Fundit Immo facilem victiim jiistis- 
sima tellus Oh, bow liajipy tin tilkts o( tlie 
giound are, if tliey Iml knt w ilitn blisang , lor 
wliom, far fioin tb* clash of aims, tlic .ill-inditeous 
earth poll IS touh from bei soil an la ysusleiianee 
/ 

O foulest Circsean draught 1 tbou poison of 
popular applause , madness is in thee, and 
death, thy end is bedlam aud the grave. 

( atlyh 

O glucklirh' wer noch hoffen kann, / Aus 
diesem Meei des Irrtums aufzutauchen / 
Was man nicht weiss, das eben brauchte 
man, / Und was man weiss, kami man nicht 
braurlien Oii, h.ij>py he who c.in still hope to 
onicigt from this sec of enoi I Wh.U one does 
not know' IS cx.ielly wli.it one should want to 
know, .and wh.il one knows iswh.it one has no 
use toi /'a«v/, in t,o, the 

O God, that bread should be so dear, / And 30 
flesh and blood so cheap ’ /. Hood. 

O Gott I das Leben ist cloch schoii—O God' 

life IS nevertheless bcautifiik hiller. 

O Gott, wie schrankt sich Welt und Himmel 
em, / Wenn unser Herz in semen Schrankcii 
banget— OGod, how contiacted the w'orld and 
heaven becomes w'hen oiii heart beeomes uneasy 
W'llhin Its bailleis Iroithi 

O guard thy roving thoughts with jealous 
care, for speech is but the dial-plate of 
thought; and everv fool reads plainly in 
thy words what is tne hour of thy thought. 
Tennyson * 

O' guid advisement comes nae ill. Bums. 

O Heaven ’ were man / But constant, he were 86 
perfect, that one error / Fills him with 
faults , makes him run through all sms Trvo 

tient oj J’lr , V 4 

O Herz, versneh' es imr > so leicht ist’s gut 
zu seiii* / Und es zu scheineii ist so eine 
schwere Pein -O heart, only try' To be good 
is so easy, and to appear so is such a heavy 
burden Ruckert, 

O homines ad servitutem paratos 1—Oh, men, 
how ye prepare yourselves for slavery! Tac. 
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O how full of briars is this working-day world. 

As Y(>u Like Jt^\ 3. 

O how wretched / Is tha^oor man that hangs 
on princes favours ' / There is betwixt that 
smile he would aspire to, / That sweet aspect 
of princes, and their rum, / More pangs and 
fears than wars or women have , / And when 
he falls, he falls like Lucifer, / Never to hope 
again. Hemv I ! 11 ^\\\ 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, / And hear 
the angels sing I ai s, 

O, if this were seen, /The happiest youth -view¬ 
ing his progiess thiough y What perils past, 
what crosses to ensue— / Would shut the 
book and sit him down and die Hen I / , 
111 1 . 

5 O ja, dem Herrn 1 st alles Kinde: spiel - Oh, yts, 
evi M tlmi” IS liut , hild’s play to the gLUtleniuii 
Mlj'l, \,i>, in (j.h ihr 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, / 
And man have lost their reason! Jul (, 
111 *. 

O kaum bezwingen wir das eigne Herz, / 
Wie soli die rasche Jugend suh Dezahinen' 
- 01i,w« ( in luudlv sulitliu om ownhc.ut, how 
shall impetuous jouth resttam itself I \i.htlU). 

O I’amour d’lme metre' amour quo mil r oublie '! 
Pam merveilleux, que Dieu partage et mul- 
tiplie' / Table toujours servie au paternel 
foyer I / Chacuu eii a sa pait, et tons Tout 
tout entier— Oh, th< hn.e ot .1 moth< r, love 110 
one foigets ; niiiaiuluu-. bn ad which Ood distri¬ 
butes and imilnjilu s , hoard always spread hv 
the patennl hearth, wlu-ieat each has Ills poi- 
tion, and all have it etitm ' I ut<>r Hugo. 

O Leben, wie bist du so bitter und hart—Oh, 
Lift*, how IjittLi and haiih thou art’ isdufftl. 

10 0 let my books be then the eloquence / And 
dumb presagers of my speaking breast 

O let thy vow, / First ma<’e to heaven, first be 
to heaven perfotm’d, . . It is 1 dig ion that 
doth make vows kept A in^ Jontt, in 1 

“ O Liberty, what crimes have been committed 
m ti-y name 1" MatLunr Roland, as s/u /’O.vtd 
io the Kta/ui oj Lihet ty at t) e pia<e oj ex ei uiton 

O Life, an age to the miserable, a moment to 
the happy. Baton 

O life ! how pleasant is thy morning, / Young 
Fanyr’s rays the hills adorning 1 / Cold-paus 
ing Caution’s lessons scorning, / We frisk 
away, / Like schoolboys at th’ expected 
warning, / To joy and play. Bwns, 

15 O life 1 thou art a galling load / Along a rough, 
a weary road, / To wretches such as I! 
Burns {,De\/>o/ideniy) 

6 X 670 S €i’rii>0pj}7n)(rcv, im ■pans 6f oToiTjOCj ev 
--The Woid liei .line m.ui, th.it we miglit hetomc 
gods. Athanasi IS 

O Lord, that lend’st me life, f Lend me a heart 
replete with thankfulness 1 2 lien /7 , i. j. 

O love, be moderate, alhay thy ecstasy; / In 
measure ram thy joy; scant this excess; / 
I feel too much thy blessing J Make it less, / 
For fear I surfeit Mcr o/'J^enue, 111 . 2 

O magna vis veritatis quse. , . facile se per 
se ipsa defendit Oh, mighty force of truth that 
by Itself so easily defends itself’ C tc 

20 0 major tandem, parcas. insane, minori—Oh, 
thou who art a gre.nter mad man , spare me, I 
pray, who am not so fai gone. Hor. 

11* 


6 fiij Sapfls &v6p(jjrrof ov Traide lUrai —The man 
who li.is not been scourged is not educated 
Menantier. 

O mighty Csesar ! dost thou he so low ? / Are 
all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, / 
Shrunk to this little measure ? Jul ( as , in i 
O mihi praeteritos referat si Jupiter aniios I 
- Oh, that jovt- would but give me back the years 
that arc p ist! \ it^ 

O miseras homintim mentes ’ O i)eotora caeca I 
—Oh, how wrctilieil are the minds of men ’ on, 
how lilind llitir hearts ’ Luiiet. 

O miseii quorum gaudia criinen habent026 
wrelihed \e wliose joj's are tainted with guilt ' 
J'seudo-CaUHs 

O most lame and impotent conclusion 1 Othello^ 

II 1. 

Omunera nondiim / Intellccta Deum~Oh, ih-at 
tin gifts of ihe gwl> should not yet I>e urniei- 
stood. Jinan 

O my piophetic soul! mine uncle Ham , i 5 
O Nature ’ Ha 1 why do I not name thee 
God? Art thou not the “living garment of 
God?” O Heavens I is it, in very deed, He 
then that ever speaks thiough thee , that 
lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves in 
me ? < at lyh 

O never / Shall sun that morrow see. J\Iarh , i s 80 
O minium niminmque oblite tuonim—Too, too 
forgitful of tliy km Ovtd^ 

O mmm der Stunde wahr, eh’ sie entschlunft. / 

So selten kommt der Augenblick im Leben / 
Der wahrhaft wichtig ist und gross—lake 
note of tlic hour tre it slips p.i'-l , so wldoin does 
the moment come which is liuly faletul and 
gieat ^ chi Ret. 

Onoctescoenaequedeum’— Oh, nightsand suppers 
of till gods 1 JJor. 

O passi graviora 1 —Oh, ^ t who h.we suffered 
gie.iU r misfoitunes than these 1 / it,c 

ij ifuXoi ovSeis ^L\oS—He who has many filends 35 
has no friends. I>toytms Laertius 
b (ftpuPifjLOS; rb &\v'7rop ohvkh ov t6 r/Sii—The 
aim of the wise man is not to secuie pleasure, 
hut to avoid pain ^i/ist 
O place and greatness, millions of false eyes / 
Are stuck upon thee 1 Volumes of report / 
Run with these false and most contrarious 
quests / Upon thy doings ' thousand scapes 
of wit / Make thee the father of their idle 
dreams, / And rack thee in their fancies 
A/eas. Jor Mfas , iv. 1 . 

O pudor' O pietasO modi si \ ' O jnety! Mart 
O purblind race of miserable men ’ / How many 
among us at this very hour / Do forge a life¬ 
long trouble for ourselves, / By taking true 
for false, or false for true , / Heie. thro’ the 
feeble twilight of this world / Groping how 
many, until we pass and reach / That other, 
where we see as we are seen ! Tennyson 
O qualis facies et quah digna tabella 1—Oh, 40 
wduil a face and what a picture it would have 
been a subject for 1 /uv 

O quanta species cerebrum non habet 1—Oh, 

I that such bcauly should be devoid of brains ’ 
Pherdf • 

O quantum in rebus inane I—Oh, what a void 
iheie IS in things ' Bersius. 

O ruin’d piece of nature! This great world / 
Shall so wear out to nought. Ktn^ Lear^ 
iv. 6 . 
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O rus quando tc aspiciam ? quandoque licebit / 
Nunc veteruni libris, nunc somno et inertibus 
hons / Duceiesollicitasjucunda.obhviavitae? 
—Oil, t()unti>, when sliall I sei“ thet*, .mti wlu'ii 
shall I lit* jiLimitted to quail’ a sweet ohlivuui of 
anxious IiIl, now fioiti the books of the aneients, 
now fiom sleep uul idle hums''* Ilvr. 

O sancta damnatio 1 Oti, holy condemnation ’ 

O sancta simplicitas Oli, holy simplicity ' 

a/ tin \tnki , oti an o/ti laoman hn>- 

ryttti; «/ a"'/: a to ihroio on tkt pile 

O SI taruisses, pliilosophus maiisisses- If you 
had only held your pi u e, you would have re¬ 
mained a philosophi r A’ai tl!'ii\ 

6 O sleep, / It is a ijentle thing, / Beloved from 
pole to pole ' ( o/rj uije 

O sleep O gentle sleep, / Natuie’s soft nurse I 
how have I fi lighted thee, / That thou no more 
wilt weigh my eyelids down, / And steep my 
senses in forgetfulness 1 ? Urn Jl , in i 

O sons of earth, attempt ye still to use, / By 
mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? / 
Heavn still with lauj;hter the vain toil sur¬ 
veys, / And buiies madmen iii the heaps they 
raise Popt 

O sprich mir nicht von jener hiinten Menge / 
Bei del on Anhlick uns der Gcist entflieht— 
Oh, speak not to me ol tin moth y niob, at tin 
very si^ht of which oui spirit pikes flight ' 
C7o( thi 

O susse Stimme! Willlrommencr Ton / Der 
Mutterspracli in eiiiem fietuvlen Lande 1 
Oh, swell %i)nc, mill h-u I li uinc sound of our 
inotlicr-tuiiguL 111 a lutci pi 1 iiid ' itortne. 

10O tempora, O mores 1—Oh the times! oh, the 
m.inm .1 ^' f , 

O that estates, degrees, and offices / Were 
not derived corruptly, and that clear hoiioui / 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer 1 / 
How many then would cover that stand bate,/ 
How many be commanded that command ./ 
How much low peasantry would then be 
lean’d / From the true seed of honour , and 
ow much honour, / Puk’d fiom the chaff 
and lum of the times, / To be new-variush’d. 
Mtt of I en , 11 y 

O that men’s ears should be / To counsel deaf, 
but not to flatteiy I /imon o/ .llhens, i. 2 . 

O that way madness lies I lar^m 4 . 

O that you could turn youi eyes toward the 
napes of your necks, and make but an inte¬ 
rior survey of your good selves 1 L onolnuus, 
ii 1 . 

16 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God ! How unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out 1 St. Paul 

O the wound of conscience is no scar, and Time 
cools it not with his wmg, but merely keeps 
it open with his scythe Juin J'aul. 

O these deliberate fools, when they do choose/ 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
jUer oj I in., 11 9. 

O these naughty times / Put bars between 
the owners and their rights. Afer, of />«., 
in 2 

O Thor, wer nicht im Augenblick den wahren 
Augenbhek ergreift, < Wer, was er liebt, im 
Auge, und dennoch nach der Seite schweift— 
Oh, fool, he seizes not the true moment in the 
moment who has what he loves before his eye, 
and still swerves from iu Platen. 


O Thou, / Passionless bride, divine Tranquil- 8t 
lity, /. . Thou carest not / How roughly men 
may woo thee, so they win 1 J rnnyson ('■*) 

O thou who hast still a father and a mother, 
thank God for it m the day when thv soul 
IS full of joyful tears, and needs a Do&om 
wheiein to shed them. A an J’anl 

O thoughts of men accurst I / Past and to 
come seem best, things present, worst. 

JUn /I 1 3. 

O Tiigend, Tugend, wie schon hist du 1 / Welch’ 
gotthch Meistei stuck smd Seelen, / Die sich 
hmauf bis zu dir eihebeii-O virtue, \iiiiie, 
how fair ait tbou I wlivt .1 liiviiie masterpiece 
.ue tilt souls that r.aise tlitiiistlves up to thee 1 
A I'opstOuA 

O wad some pow'r the giftie gie us / To see 
oursels as ithers see us I / It wad frae mony 
a bluiidei free us, / And foolish notion, / What 
airs 111 dress and gait wad lea'e us, / And 
e’en devotion 1 P/mns 

O Wahrheit, deineii edeln Wem / Musst du26 
nut Wasser imschen , / Denn willst tlu ihn 
lein auftischen, / So nimmt er den Kopf den 
Gasteii em O rnith, thj iioblewnu thou must 
mix with w"it<i, foi will tlioii to sM ve it out 
pint, It would get 11 ,to tlie 111 ids of the guests 
and till II thtin. KtaArtt. 

O was im Traum die innre Stimme spricht / 
Das wird uns Wahrheit, wean die Sonne 
leuchtet—Ob, bow' tliat wlmb tbe inner voice 
spi ak-- ill our dreaming becomes tiuth to US 
wbeii the sun sbiiu s ! Sihilli rbuih. 

O was mussen wir der Kirche Gottes halber 
Icuien, nef der / Abt, als ihm das gebratene 
Huhn die Finger versengte- “ \V b u must we 
siiffci for tbe (’buub of (bid s s'lkt ’ ” exclaimed 
ttie Abbot when tlic ro.ist fowl burnt hit> fingers. 

uit yv. 

O was sind wir Grossen auf der Woge der 
Menschheit? Wir glauben sie zu beherr- 
scheii, und sie treibt uns auf und nieder, hin 
und her—Ah ' wbat an w( great ones on the 
W'avc of liuiuanityV We faniywe rub ovirit, 
and It sways us up .ind down, hither and thither. 

(.tOl till. 

O well for him whose will is strong! / He 
suffers, but he will not suffei long; / He 
suffei s, but he cannot suffer wrong. J ennyson, 

O wer weiss, / Was in dter Zeiten Hinter-80 
grunde schlummert? — Ob, who knows what 
slnnibtis 111 the liackground of the times? 
Schiltt r. 

O what a goodly outside falsehood hathl 
Ah r. of I en , i. 3, 

O what a noble mind is here o'erthrown! / The 
courtier’s, soldiei’s, scholar's eye, tongue, 
sword; / The expectancy and rose of the 
fair state, / The glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form, / The observed of all ob¬ 
servers, quite, quite down! Jlam , in. 1. 

O what a tangled web we weave / When first 
we practise to deceive. .Si.ott. 

O what a world is this, when what is comely / 
Envenoms him that bears it 1 As Vou Like 
“ 3 

O what a world of vile ill-favoured faults /36 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds 
a-year 1 Aferry IPtves, 111 . 4 . 

O what men dare do I what men may do I / 
What men daily do, not knowmg what they 

I dol Much Ado. Vi. \. 
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O woman 1 in our hours of ease / Uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please, / And variable as 
the shade / By the light of quivering aspen 
made, / When pain and anguish wring the 
brow, / A ministering angel thou Scott. 

O ye loved ones, that already sleep in the 
noiseless Bed of Rest, whom in life I could 
only weep for and never help , and ye who, 
wide-scattered, still toil lonely in the monster- 
bearing desert, dyeing the flinty gioniid 
with your blood, —yet a little while, and we 
shall all meet There, and our Mothei s 
bosojn will screen us all, and Oppression’s 
harness, and Sorrow's fire-whip, and all 
the Gehenna bailiffs that patrol and inhabit 
ever-vexed Time, cannot thenceforth harm 
us any more f arlylc 

O yet we trust that somehow good / Will be 
the final goal of ill. 7 ennyson 
Oaks fall when reeds stand J'). 

6 Oars alone can ne'er prevail / To reach the 
distant coast, / The breath of heav n must 
swell the sail, / Or all the toil is lost < owpet 
Oaths are straws, . . . and holdfast is the 
only dog. Hen / , ii 3 
Ob es vom Herzen kommt, das magst du 
leicht verstehen > Uenu was vom Herzen 
kommt, muss dir zum Herzen getien Kisily 
m.iy St tliou Know whctln t it conios ftoni the 
be.'irt; for i\hat toniLs lioiii the heart goes 
stiaight to llntie Kofnet 

Obedience alone gives the right to command 
7: nu’y <!on 

Obedience is better than sacrifice. /V /fom 

Ihhlc 

10 Obedience is our universal duty and destiny, 
whetem whoso will not bend must break 

(. a>lvlt 

Obedience is the bond of rule. 1 innyum 
Obedience is woman’s duty on earth , hard en¬ 
durance IS her heavy lot, by severe service 
she must be purified ,* tint she who has served 
here is great up yonder. > 

Obey something, and you will have a chance 
of finding out wh.it is best to obey. But if 
ou begin by obeying nothing, you will end 
y obeying Beelzebub and all his seven in¬ 
vited friends. RusL'n 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word justly, swear 
not, set not thy sweet heart on proud array 
KtngLtar,m 4 . 

15 Obiter cantare -To sing as one gots along, to 
sing by tlie w.-iy. 

Obiter dicta Remarks by tlu way, passing re- 
niai ks. 

Obiter dictum - A thing said in passing 
Objects close to the eye shut out much larger 
objects on the horizon , and splendours born 
only of the earth eclipse the stars So a man 
sometimes covers up the entire disc of eter¬ 
nity with a dollar, and quenches transcen¬ 
dent glories with a little shining dust C haf^m 
Objects imperfectly discerned take forms from 
the hope or fear of the beholder. Jo/mion 

20 Objects in pictures should be so arranged as 
by their very position to tell their own story. 
Goethe 

Oblatam occasionem tene—Sei/c the opjKjrtunity 
ihal IS oflered. 

Obligation is thraldom, and thraldom is hateful. 
Hobbes. 


Oblivion is the dark page whereon memory 
writes her light beam characters and makes 
them legible; were it all light, nothing could 
be read there, any more than if it were all 
darkness ( a> lyle 

Oblivion IS the rule, and fame the exception, 
of humanity Rnutt ol. 

Oblivion is the second death, which great 25 
minds dread nioie than the first De Boujf- 

Obreios a no ver dmeros a perder-Noi to 
w.itch join woikiiu-ii IS to lose yoiii nioiiLy S/. 

I't. 

Obruat illud male paitnm, male retentum, male 
gestnm iniperiiim—I I'l ili.ti j)ov\i.r f-ill winch 
li.is 1,1 cn wrongful'V accjiijifcl, wrongfully rt.- 
taiiii (I, and wrongfiillj'adniiniifcrid ( it 
Obscuns ver.i mvolveiis Shrouding, or roncc.iI- 
ing, tiulh in ohsunity 01 daikm-ss I /ti; 
Obscurity and affectation are the two great 
faults of style J/ennw/ur. 

Obscurity and Innocence, twin-sisters, escape 30 
temptations winch would pierce then gos¬ 
samer armour m contact with the world. 

( han.Jot 

Obscuriim per obsenrms— Fxpl.unmg something 
ohstute hy what is nioic 01 sctirc' 

Obsequmm amicos, vcritas odium pant—Ohse- 
quiousntss jirot'iucs iis fiicnds, spe.iking the 
tnith, munucs lit 

Observe this short but certain aphorism, ‘ For¬ 
sake all, and thou shall find all ” 1 Iwnuii. a 

Kctn/ti^ 

Observe thyself as thy greatest enemy would 
do, so shalt thou be thy greatest friend. 

Jetewv Joylot 

Observation is .nn old man s memory. S'-vt/'f. 35 
Observation may trip now and then without 
till owing you. for her gait is a walk but 
mfeience always gallops, and n she stumbles, 
you are gone Jtolnn i 

Obspivatiou more than books, experience 
rather than persons, are the prime educa- 
tois A /) A/io.t 

Obstinacy and heat in argument are surest 
proofs of folly. Mon tut am 
Obstinacy is ever most positive when it is most 
in the wrong Mme. \ri.kir 
Obstinacy is the result of the will’s forcing 40 
itself into the place of the intellect. SJiopcn- 
haul r 

Obstinacy is the strength of the weak. Lavatcr 
Obstupm, stetei unique coma:, et vox faucibus 
haesit—I w'.is .istoiiudt_d , iny h.'ur sluoil on end, 
.lud my voice stuck f.isl in my t hi oat I try; 
Obtuseness is sometimes a virtue Rwarol 
Occasio facit furem Opportunity indes the 
lluef /V 

Occasion reins the motions of the stirring 45 
mind i n Ft It ham 

Occasionem cognosce —Know' join oppoitumty. 
Occasions do not make a man frail, hut they 
show what he is 7homai, d Ktmpis 

Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros— 
C.ihbagi repeated is the death of the wietched 
UKistirs Juv 

Occupation is the scythe of Time Napoleon. 
Occupet extremum scabies I—Murrain take the 60 
hindmost! Hot. 

Ocean is a mighty harmonist. Wordsworth. 
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Oculi tanquam speculatores altissimum locum 
obtinent— Tlic eyes, like sentinels, occupy the 
highest place in the hody. ( ic. 

Oculis magis habeuda fides quam aunbus—It 
IS better to trust to our eyes than our taii, 

Ocuhis domim sagiiiat equuin—Th* nia^'et s 
eye make-, the horse fat Pr 
Oderint dum metuant— Let them show bate pio- 
vided tht y fear. < u 

5 Odenint hilarem tnstes, tristemque jocosi, / 
Sedatum celeres, agiletn gnavumque re- 
missi Sid men di-.hle a gay spirit, and the 
jorulat .1 sad , the tpni k wilted dislike tlie >,edate, 
andtliei ircle^s the lui \ and indu.tiious. II,>r 
Oderunt peccare bom viitutis ainore — (.tood 
men shrink from wrong out of love for virtue. 
11 or, 

Odi profamim vulgus et arceo — T h.^fe the 
profane riblile, ind keep them fai from me 
Hor. 

Odi puertilos praecoci ingenio— I h.ate boys of 

precocious talent. (. tc. 

Odi, vedi, e taci, se vuoi vivei in pace—Listen, 
see, and say nothing, il \ou wish to live in peace. 
It Pr 

10 Odia qui nimiutn timet, regnare nescit--Ue who 
dreads hostility too much is unfit to hear lulc. 
Sen 

Odimus accipitrem quia semper vivit in armis 
—1 hate the liawL hceatise he always lives in 
arms Ovtd 

Odmm theologicum — Tlieologiral h.atred ; the 
aiiitno.itv ciigciidered hy diffetences of theolo- 
gi( al o})ini.)ii. 

Odora canum vis —The shaip scent of the hounds 
I'in 

O’ercome thyself, and thou may st share / 
With Christ His Father s throne, and wear / 
The world s imperial wreath. Kelylc 

15 Of a life of luxury the fruit is luxury. 7 horyau 
Of a thoroughly crazy and defective artist we 
may indeed say lie lias everything from him¬ 
self, but of an excellent one. never (lOithe 
Of all actions of a man's life, his marriage does 
least concern other people , yet of all actions 
of our life, 'tis most meddled with by other 
people fohn Sehlen 

Of all attainable liberties, be sure first to strive 
for leave to be useful Kuskm. {'i) 

Of all blinds that shut up men’s vision the 
worst IS self (?) 

20 Of all days, the one that is most wasted is that 
on which one has not laughed, t ham fort. 

Of all earthly music, that which renches the 
farthest into heaven is the beating of a 
loving heart H ’ic;./ fit iJui 
Of all evils in story-telling, the humour of 
telling tales one after another in great num¬ 
bers IS the least supportable. Stt, U. 

Of all God s gifts to the sight of man, colour is 
the holiest, the most divine, the most •Jolemn 
Ruiktn 

Of all great poems Love is the absolute and 
the essential foundation C Fitzt^u ■'// 

25 Of all man s work of art, a cathedral is great¬ 
est A vast .'.nd majestic tree is greater 
thcT-n that IVard fien hi r 
Of aU men, a philosopher should be no swearer, 
for an oath, which is the end of controversies 
in law, cannot determine any here, where 
reason only must inauce Sit 'I homos Broxvne. \ 


Of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can 
send / Save, save, O save me from the candid 
friend! Lannin^ 

Of all pleasures, the fruit of labour is the 
sweetest. I oM-enatgnes 

Of all points of faith the being of a God is 
encompassed with most difl&culty and yet 
borne m upon our minds with most power. 

1,'htt etvman. 

Of all rights of man. the right oi fne ignorant 3C 
man to be guided by the wisei to be gently 
oi forcibly held in the true course by him, is 
the indisputablest ( nriyie 

Of all studies, study your present condition Pt 

Of all the cants which are canted in this cant¬ 
ing world,—though the cant of hypocrites 
may be the woist, the cant of criticism is 
the most tormenting I .S te> ne 

Of all the charactei s of cruelty 1 consider that 
as the most odious which assumes the garb 
of mercy. Box 

Of all the great masters, there is not one who 
did not paint his own present woild, plainly 
and truly. KusKin. 

Of all the marvellous works of the Deity, per- 35 
haps there is nothing that angels behold 
with such supreme astonishment as a proud 
man. Colton. 

Of all the passions that possess mankind, / 
The love of novelty rules most the mind, / 

In search of this, from lealm to realm we 
roam, ' Our fleets come fraught with every 
folly home, hootc 

Of all the possessions of s man, next to the 
gods, his soul IS the migbtie&t, being the 
most his own, /’ ato 

Of .all the pulpits from which human voice Is 
cvci sent forth, there is none fiom which 
it leaches so far as fiom the grave. Pusktn. 

Of all the superstitions which intest the brains 
of weak mortals, the belief m prophecies, 
presentiments and dreams, .seems to me 
amongst the most pitiful and pernicious. 
(,oethe. 

Of all the tyrants that the world affords, / Our 42 
own affections are the fiercest loids 1. 
Sinlimi 

Of all thieves, fools are the worst, they rob 
you of time and temper^ Goethe 

Of all things, knowledge is esteemed the most 
precious treasure • because of its incapacity 
to be stolen, to be given away, even to be 
consumed, llitopadesa 

Of all those arts in which the wise excel, / 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 
Duke of fiu, Aini;hain 

Of all wild beasts, pi eserve me from a tyrant; 
and of all tame a flatterer fien Jonson 

Of big words ind feathers many go to the 45 
pound i.et Pr 

Of error we can talk tor ever, but truth de¬ 
mands that we should lay it to heart and 
apply it. (.oethe 

Of four things eveiy man has more than he 
knows—of sins, and debts and years, and 
foes Pit Mail Pt 

Of God’s light I was not utterly bereft, if my 
as yet sealed eyes, with their unspeakable 
longing, could nowhere see Him; neverthe¬ 
less in my heart He was present, and His 
heaven-written law still stood legible and 
sacred there. Carlyle, 
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Of great men no one should speak but one 
who IS as great as they, so as to be able 
to see all round them. (,orthe 
Of gieat riches there is no real use, except it 
be in the distribution , the rest is but con¬ 
ceit l>u.i on 

Of hasty counsel take good heed, for very 
rarely haste is speed l^ut } > 

Of how few lives does not stated duty claum 
the greatei part «* johnsnu j 

5 Of illustrious men all the earth is the sepulchre, 
and it IS not the inscribed culuiuu in their own | 
land which is the i ecord of their virtues, but j 
the unwritten memory of them in the hearts 
and minds of all mankind. Thur\(1'i1fs 


Oft kommt ein nutzhch Wort aus schlechtem 
Munde—A scrviccalilc woid often issues from 
worthless lips. Sthdler. 

Oft leiden kranke Seelen dutch selbstgeschafT- 30 
nen Wahn— .S|< k souls often sudor thiough con¬ 
ceits of t heir own creation. ir Kowini 

Oft schiessen trifft das Ziel—Shooting often 
hits the in.irk irf) /V 

Oft sogar es ist weise, zu entdecken, / Was 
nicht verscliwiegen blciben kaiiii— Ii k often 
wise to disc)(;sL whal cannot l)c concealed. 

S< hilu r 

Oft when blind mortals think themselves secure, 

111 height of bliss, they touch the brink of 
nnn. Hiomst n 


Of its own unity, the soul gives unity to whatso 
it looks on with love, t a>lvir 
Of making many books there is no end , and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh. i 

Of moie than earth can earth make none pos- , 
sesst, / And he that least / Regards this , 
restless woiid, shall in tins world find rest, j 
Quanta. 

Of other tyrants short the stiife, / But Indo- ' 
leiire is king for life ■ The despot twists, | 
with soft control, Eternal fetters round the i 
soul HiDinoh Mo>i I 

10 Of pleasuics, those which occui most rarely 
Uive tlie gieatest delight / fn itlm \ 

Of real evils the number is gieat, of possible | 
evils there is no end /oiin^on I 

Of the Deautifid we are seldom capable, ' 
oftener of the Good and how highly should 
we value those who eiideavouf, with great, 
sarnfices, to forward that good among their i 
fellows' iiOitlie j 

Of the eyes that men do glare withal, .so few . 

can see i m yu i 

Of the soul, the body form doth take, / j 
Foi soul IS foim, and doth the body make 
S/>eu^e^. 

15 Of the three requisitions of genius, the first j 
IS soul, the second, soul, and the thud, 
soul II 

Of the wealth of the world each has as much 
as he takes Jl /V 

Of the Wtong we are always conscious, of 
the Right never. tSoithe. 

Of thorns men do not gather figs nor of a 
bramble bush gather they grapes. J(sus 
Of thy word unspoken thou ait master, thy 
spoken word is master of thee. hcu>terti /V 
20 Of two evils choose the least Ft 

Of unwise admiration much may be hoped, 
for much good is really in it * but unwise 
contempt is itself a negation , nothing comes 
of it, for it IS nothing. Ca> Ivlr 
Of what does not concern you say nothing, 
good or bad It f'r 

Of what significance are the things you can 
forget? Ihoreau 

Of wild creatures, a tjrrant; and of tame 
ones, a flatteiei F'n\ 

26 Off with his head! so much for Buckingham. 
Rich 3 

Offenders never pardon. Pr. 

Offerir molto h spezie di negare-Offering ex¬ 
travagantly IS a kind of denial /A /’». 

Oft have I heard, and now believe it true, / 
Whom man delights in, God delights in too. 
An old Minnesingt r. 


Oft zum Dichter niacht die Liebe . / Selbst 
ein Wiinder, zeugt sie Wunder—Love often 
makes a poet , herself a vvoiidei, she woiks 
w'omleis Fodi nsiedt 

Oite er Skailagens Hierte under reven Kaabe 35 
— there is ofun aro>.il hcait undci a t.ittercd 
etiat J>a-, /’/ 

Often a man’s own angry pride / Is cap-ar.d- 
bells lor a fool. /1 nn i s, <n 
Often the cock-loft is empty in those whom 
Nature hath built many stoi eys high / uller 
Oftentimes the gods send strong delusions to 
ensnare too < redulous heaits / / lo’s Voi nt 
Oftentimes, to win us to orr harm, The in¬ 
struments of daikness tell us tnitl^ / Win 
us with honest tiifles, to betray us / In 
deepest consequence J/ai/’,! ^ 

Ofttimes nothing piofits more ' Than self-40 
esteem, groundefi on just and i ight. Mi lion 
Ofttunes the pupil goes beyond his master. 

1 tutll m. 

Ogiii cosa e d’ogm anno— Ever'j thing is of ev^ry 

\t..U // /’/ 

Ogin debole ha sempre il suo tiranno—h very 

wtak in.in h.is alw.t\s his tjrml Ji Pi 

Ogni medagho ha il suo nverso—I'veiy medal 

li.is Its icv« rse // Pi 

Ogni monte ha la sua valle—Every mountain 45 
hasilsvalhy It Pi 

Ogni vero non c buono a dire—Everj'^ truth is 
not good to !>♦ told It Pi 
Ognuno vede quel che tu pari, pochi sentono 
quel che tu sei— 1* veiy one sce>; wh.it you seem, 
few know v%li.il you aie ^huhianellt 
Oh be he king or peasant, he is happiest / 
Who in his home finds peace (,oeihe 
Oh, call my hi other back to me ' /1 cannot play 
alone ,, The summer comes with flower and 
bee, / Where is my brother gone? Mrs. 

Ill mans. 

Oh, Death' the poor man s dearest friend— / 50 
The kindest and the best J ' Welcome the 
hour my aged limbs / Are laid with thee at 
rest' / The great, the wealthy fear thy blow, / 
From pomp and pleasure torn 1 But oh 1 a 
bless’d lehef to those / That weary-laden 
mourn 1 Burn^ 

Oh, for a lodge m some vast wilderness, / Some 
boundless contiguity of shade, / Where 
rumour of oppression and deceit, / Of un¬ 
successful or successful war. / May never 
reach me more. Lmvt'er. 

Oh,... for a man with heart, head, hand / 

. . . Whatever they call him, what care I, / 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one / Who 
can rule and dare not he I Tennyson. 
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Oh, how sweet it is to hear our own conviction 
fi om another’s lips 1 Coct/u. 

0 . 1 , it IS excellent / To have a giant’s strength, 
hot it IS tyrannous / To use it like a giant. 

.Uliis fo> n 2 

Oil' Kritisiercn, Heber Herr, ist federleicht, / 
Doch Bessermachen &chwieiig~t>lij ciiii.is- 
iti^, good sir, Is i, L.isv .IS .1 feather is lichl, 'tis 
111 iking better tluit s the difTiciill^. riatin 

Oh, love for ever lost, / And with it faith gone 
out' what is’t leinains / But duty, though 
the path be rough .iiid tiod / By bruised and 
bleeding feet ? t.'m .l/.v; > 

5 Oh, Love, how perfect is thy mystic art, / 
Strengthening the weak, and trampling on 
the strong' Byn'n. 

Oh, Love' no habitant of earth thou art— / 
An unseen sei aph, we believe in thee ly/on 

Oh, no' we iievei mention her; / Her name is 
never heard, / My lips aie now forbid to 
speak / That once familiar word T. 11 
litiyly. 

Oh, nostra folle / Mente, ch'ogn aura di for- 
tuna estolle Ilow out lu ut ‘well if oii 4 <• 
bic.ith of luippiiicss bic.uhc ihiough It 1 1 a<!<«?. 

Oh, that mine adversary had written a book. 
Iol> 

10 Oh, that n.y lot might lead me in the path of 
holy purity of thought and deed, the path 
which august laws ordain laws which in 
the highest hetiven had then bath , . The 

power of God is ni'ghty in them, and doth not 
wax old So/'luK u s 

Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt, / 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ' < Or 
that the EverListing had not fix’d / His 
canon 'gainst self-sl.iugliter. Haw , i. x 

Oh ! the dulness and the hai dness of the heart 
of man, which contemplates only the present, 
and does not rather provide for the future. 

I he wait a Ktw/'n 

Oh, the heart is a free and a fetterless thing 
— / A wave of the ocean, a bird on the 
wing. J. Fiudot. 

Oh, there is something in marriage like the 
veil of the temple of old, / Th.at screened the 
Holy of Holies with blue and purple and 
gold; / Something that makes a chamber 
where none but the one may come, / A 
saciedncss too, and a silence, where joy 
that IS deepest is dumb Ih W'alUr '■•.mith 
15 Oh, were I seated high as my ambition, /Id 
place this naked foot on necks of monarchs 

II alpolc 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen I / 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, / 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
Jul. ( irs , 111 2 . 

Oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er, / Who 
dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet soundly 
loves. OthiUo^ in 3 

Oh, what is death but parting breath? / On 
mony a bloody plain / I’ve dared his face, 
and in this place / I scorn him yet again. 
liar/n, "Maephersotis Lament. ' 

Oh, whistle and I’ll come to ye, my lad. Bums. 
20 Oh, woman, lovely woman ! Heaven designed 
you / To temper man! We h'ad been brutes 
without you. Bums 

Oh, worse than all! Oh, pang all pangs above,/ 1 
Is kindness counterfeiting absent love I Lole- 
ndge. \ 


Oh, would they stay aback frae courts, / And 
please themsels wi’ country ^01 ts, ' It wad 
for every ane be better, / The laird, the 
tenant, and the cottar. But us 
Ohe ! jam satis est—Si.iy ! that is cuouirh. Uor. 
Ohne Begeisterung schlafen die besten Krafte 
des Gemuths. Es 1 st em Zundei in uns, der 
Funken will — Without inspu.ilion the liest 
powers of the mind .11 e cloim.mt. Tlicic is a 
tiiulcr in us which needs to be quickened with 
‘ji.uks Ho dir. 

Ohne die Fieiheit, was warest du, Hellas?/25 
Ohne dich, Hellas, was waie die Welt?— 
Without fieeiloin, wh.it wcit thou, (In ere 
Without tlice, (.beecc, w'hat were the wuild*'* 
ir. Muller. 

Ohne eine Gottheit gibt’s fur den Menschen 
weder Zweek, iiotdi Ziel, noch HofTniing, 
iiur eine zitterntle Zukuiift, em ewiges Ban- 
gen vor jeder Dunkelheit Witlioiit .1 dt ity 
(here is foi m.ui ncitlui .uin, noi coil, tior hope, 
only .in c\cr w.iiciinc' futnie, and t ti rn il inxiety 
in every moiucnt of d.ii kness Jian I'anl. 

Ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast-Unh istuur, yet 
uniestin^ Gotinc's motto Ba/d oof^i/tally of 
thi stt/t 

Ohne Haut—Without a skin 
Ohne Mehl und Wasser 1 st ubcl backen—It is 
ill b.iking without meal .nid u iter in'/ 1’/ 

Ohne Wahl veileilt die Gaben, / Ohne Bilhg-30 
keit das Gluck , / Denn Patroklus hegt be- 
graben, / Und Thersites kommt zuruck— 
<«ift. uedispi used w ithont 11 < (tion, (oi iim- with¬ 
out i urm , J’llMx hi^ lus bmitd.and 1 hersitcs 
tomes luck. Lilulti./ 

Ohne Wissen, ohne Sunde Whoe* there’s no 
knowledge thin s no Mil (,i/ I'/, 
ot apohpr]^ Kapubv ibovaiv- 'J'hty who eat the 
fruit of the field Ho/ti 

ol ovffTvxovvTcs eHpiou p^a/ioea iracx^vTityv 
TrapafivOowTai —The unhappy derm < oinfort 
from the w'eirse inisfoi tuiif's of olhei s. , r.sop 
oi Ki'lioi Aids del thTriTrroim—The dice of Zeus 
alw.iysf.dl luckily So/hoihs 
oi irXeiopes KaKoi —7'he m.iiority of mankind are 36 
bad. BtaSy om of tin sil\ n su^ts 
ol ttoWoL —The multitude , the*masses. 
oiT] TTfp eftvWtov yei/ti], Toirj^e Kal dvdpUP — 

As is the generation of leaves, such is that of 
men Horn 

Oil, wine, and friends improve by age. It. 
I'r. 

oip,oi’ rl d'oifioi ; 6p7}Td ydp TmTovOapiep — 
All.' hut why alas? We only sufler what other 
iiioi tals do. 

Oll’OV dt fn/}K(T' 6PT0Sy OVK tffTlP KvTTpLi -40 
Where ihtie is no longer any wine there is no 
love. / unfudes 

OKoaa (pappiaKa oi/K Irfrai aioripoi lijraiy 6(ra 
aidrjpos OVK l//rai irvp What nu dicines 

do not he.al, the l.ince.will; what the lance does 
he.d, fire will Hippocrates. 

Old age comes on suddenly, and not gradually, 
as IS thought. Rahel. 

Old age, especially an honoured old age, has 
so great authority, that it is of more value 
than all the pleasures of youth. Ctc. 

Old age IS a heavy burden. Pr 
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Old age is a tyrant, who forbids, under pain of 
death, the pleasures of youth La Roche. 

Old age IS honourable. Pr. 

Old age is not in itself matter for sorrow. It 
is matter for thanks if we have left our work 
done behind us ( ar(yie to his mother. 

Old age IS sad not because our joys, but 

because our hopes are cut short. Jian Paid. 

6 Old age is the repose ol life, the rest which pre¬ 
cedes the rest that remains R. L olivi n 
Old age is wise for itself, but not wise for the 
community. Bryant 

Old age—the words are comparative not posi¬ 
tive I non 

Old age, though despised, is coveted by all. Pr 
Old age was natiu ally more honoured in times 
when people could not know much more than 
they had seen. JoUtH ! t. I 

10 Old birds are hard to pluck. Pi \ 

Old birds are not caught with chalF. /V. 

Old books, as you well know, ai e books of the 
world’s youth, and new books are fiuits of its 
age 11 outlet 

Old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good. I::.aak 
11 a I ton 

Old friends are best. A'/«c Jama I , as he dipt 
on hi\ old \noii. 

15 Old friends burn dim, like lamps in noisome 
air, ' Love them foi what they are , nor love 
them less, / Because to thee they are not 
what they were i oU / /.4 ‘ • 

Old head and young hand. Pr. 

Old head upon young shoulders. Pr. I 

Old heads will not suit young shoulders. P>. 
Old houses mended / Cost little less than new 
befoi e they're ended t. ( ibt'er. 

20 Old long-vexed questions, not yet solved in 
logical woids or parh.imentary laws, are 
fast solving themselvt s in facts, somewhat 
unblessed to behold. ( ai/ytt. 

Old men are twice children P >. 

Old men lose one of the most precious rights 
of man, that of being judged by their peers. 

1,0, 'hi 

Old men should have more caie to end life 
well than to live long, l apt John Bnnon 
Old men’s live.s are lengthened shadows, 
their evening sun falls coldly on the earth 
but the shadows all point to the morning. 
Jean Paul, 

25 Old minds are like old horses ; you must exer¬ 
cise them if you wish to keep them in work¬ 
ing order, lolm Ad,un\ 

Old ovens are soon heated. Pr 
Old oxen have stiff horns. Pr. 

Old shoes are easiest Pr. 

Old signs do not deceive Pan. Pr 

30 Old wood to burn, old books to read, old wine 
to drink and old friends to converse with 
.'/ Ipnonso oj Lad lit. 

Old wounds soon bleed Pr. 

Olet lucernam —It smells of the lamp, or mid¬ 
night study. 

Oleum adde camino—Add fuel to the fire. Hoi 
Oleum et operam perdidi—I h.ive lost both the 
oil .-and niy p.iitis. Plant 

86 Olla male fervet—It does not lool hopeful; the 
pot boils poorly. Pr, 


Olim meminisse juvabit— It will dt light us to 
recall tlicse things some day hereafter. Vug. 
Oliver Cromwell, dead two bundled years ago. 
does yet speak, nay, perhaps, now first 
begins to speak, t a? lyle 
Omiiia sunt ahquid —Tht ten, something tn omens. 
Ovid. 

6 ixiJi.a yap Zunuiv vofxi^u) btairoTov irapovaian 
—The f>r< senci <>l tli< m isler is, lutseems, the eye 
of a liouse ^7 Iivius 

Oinne actum ab agentis mtcntione judicandum 40 
— Lstij'.iil is to In jiulgi d of by the intention 
of ihe agent. L 

Omne ^vuin ciirae ciinctis sua displicet a*tas 
l'^v<jyag< his it own < iie eaeli on thinks 
his own tune of lift dis.igu i .lUlc. A ii',t>n 
Omne animal seipsum dihgit - 1 '\ cry animal 
loses list II i 

Omne ainnii vitiiim taiito conspectins in se / 
Crimen habet, quanto major qni peccat habe- 
tur 1/V<rj Mi.c ol the imiul imolvcs a (oii- 
d<inniti>ii the iiioi< gl.innj, tin hi,;lier the 
rank of lilt pu^oii \\ lio is gmk\, Juv. 

Omne c.ipax inovet tuna nomeii- In the capa- 
Lions inn of death evei> n inn i.sli.ikcn Iloi. 
Omne corpus mutabile est, ita efficitur ut45 
omne corpus mortale sit I'ali> bod> is siib- 
)u t to cli in.;c , hentc it ( omes to p.iss that 
ever>' body is sulijec t to lU alh ( tc. 

Omne epigramma sit instar apis, acnleus ilh, / 
Suit sua inella, sit et corporis exigiii -1 scry 
cjngMm should i.c Iikt a licc h i\c ,i sting like it, 
hont), and 'i -.111.111 Mnii 

Omne in pr,i*cipiti vitium stetit —F\ery Mce 
ever staiuls on tlie hunk ol a prccqm c Juv 
Omne malum nascens facile oppnmitur m- 
veteratuin fit plei unique robustms— h very 

evil IS casils tiiishid .It Its Imlh whin gtown 
old. It gt'nciallj ht< omt s nune obstin.ile L i 
Omne mnnum veititni in vitiuiii—1 \,ci> ixcess 
dt ct lops into I \i< I J'r 

Omne scibile- haerj thing know able 50 

Omne soliiin forti patria est - I o the laivc man 
ewetj land is his native kind. Oi'id 
Omne tuht punctuin qtii niisciut ntile dulci / 
Lectorem delectaiido, pariterque rnonendo— 

JIf gam. mint IS il .ippl mst. n lio mingles the 
Useful with the aoLciijb. .it cim e dr lighting 
ami iiistiurting the riaibi. llor 
Oinnein crede diem tibi diluxisse snpremnm— 
Itehcst. lh.it c.ich da> whit h shines on >on is \our 
1 ist. ll.tr 

Omnem movere lapidein— To b ne no stone un¬ 
turned /V 

Omues amicos habere operosum est, satis est 55 
mimicos non habere It is .m .uclnon, t.isk to 
make all men >oui ti lends , it is oiiough to have, 
no enemies. S, n 

Omnes coinposm— I have laid them all at rest 
(in the grave). I I or. 

Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium / Versatur 
urna serins, ocius, Sois exitura, et nos ni 
seter-/ Nmu exsilinin nnpositura cynibae \^’c 
are all diivcii to th< s.init feiiy; the lot of c.u h 
is sh.iken in the* inn, destined sooner cir kite*i to 
conic foith, and pl'ue* iis in Ch.xion’s wheny for 
eternal exile Jlor. 

Omnes homines, qui de rebus dubiis consultant, 
ab odio, aimcitia, ira, atque misericordia 
vacuos esse decet— -All men, who consult on 
doubtful matters, should be void of Imtrcd 
friendship, anger, and pity. Sait 
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Omnes omnium caritates patria una complec- 
titur—Our country alone coinpreliends all our 
•ifTrclions for all ( /r 

Omnes, quibus res sunt minus secundae, magfis 
sunt, nescio quomodu / Suspiciosi ad coti- 
tumeliam omnia accipiunt magis, / Propter 
suam impotentiam se ciedunt neglig^i Ml 
those whose aff.urs .nr uiipiuspeiou^ 'an.sniiu- 
how or other, extremely susjjkumi., liny t il i 
every hint as .in nffiont. and lliink the m ’h (i 
with which they .ne tic.ited is due to their 
hntiilile position If} 

Omnes sapientes decet confctie et fabn’ari - 
All wise jKOfjle onclu lo « emfei .iml hold conn isc 
with each otlKi ?///. 

Omnes una maiiet iiox, ' Et calcanda semel 
via lethi Oiu nuhl iw in’- ns dl, nid the path 
of d( ith mii^l oiii < Ik iioildcnlii ii- 7'<o 
6 Omni aetati mots est communis 1 )e.ith is eom- 
iiion to e\ti\ .n.;c ( < 


Omnia praesumuntur rite et solenniter esse 
! acta— All things aie presumed to have been 

I done duly and in the usual maimer Z 
Omnia pnus experin, quam armis, sapientem 25 
decet— It heromes a wise man lo try all methods 
bcfoie li.iviiig reeouise to arms 1, > 

Omnia piofecto, cum se a coplestibus rebus 
referet ad humaiias, excelsius magmfic en- 
tiusque et dicet et sentiet - When i m m de- 
‘cends fiom heavi ni\ llniic lo hninari, h< will 
lertunlx both spi ik .ind frt 1 more* loftily and 
nobly on t\er\ tlieme ( /. 

Omnia quie nunc vetustissima crediintur, nova 
fueie . et quod hodie exemphs tnciiini, 
inter exempla erit !• \ t tyihiiiL; whnh is now 
leg tided IS ve»x int lent was om e iiew', and 
wliitwe nc (kfciidinc: to-ila\ h\ jiifi edt lit, will 
by and b\ be .1 pie< tdenl itsc If J tu 
Omnia rerum principia parva sunt -All begin¬ 
nings aie smad ( a 


Omnia bonos viros decent— All things are bt 
coming in good men I'y 

Omnia conando docilis solertia vincit- r*N appli 
titioii a docile slncwdiusmnumnls cv< r> dilli 
cull} Vaml.Ui, 

Omnia cum amuo delibera, sed de te ipso 
pnus—f on lilt xoui fiitncl on \ihiiig, but 
p irlicul II I\ on w h.tl allcets youi a It S, « 

Omnia desuper— All thin" > c'omr fiom above, , 1 / 
10 Omnia ejusdem f.inna; \11 things aie of the 
same stntf, ft giaiii /V 

Omnia fert aetas, aninium quoque Age carries 
alt away, and the* powers of the mind too 

/ Dii 

Omnia Grapce' / Cum sit turpe magis nostns 
nesciie Latine— Ml ilnm's must be iii(»icuk' 
when It ii moie sliameiul for our Rom.ins to be 
Ignorant of Latin Ju7> 

Omnia inconsulti impetus ccepta, iiiitiis valida, 
spatlO languescunt Ml t nu rpnsts wbuh au 
enfeicd on with iiidiscirct /< d ni.iy he pursued 
wilh in it MgoiM at Inst, but aie siiie to eol- 
l.apse m the end I lu 

Omnia jam fient, fieii quae posse negabam / 
Et iiihil est de quo non sit habenda fidcs— 
All things will now eomc to pas, which I used lo 
think impossible*, and there is nothing whit h wi 
in.iy not hope to •-« <. take ptaec ('>vui 
15 Omnia mala exempla boms pnncipus ortasunt 
— All had precedents L.ive had their ri^c iii good 
hegiiiiungs 

Omma mea mecnm porto— All that lielongs to 
me I cany with iiit Bias 

Omnia mutantur, nihil luterit— All things but 
change, nothing i»rrishes {h’ui 

Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis All 
things change, and we ouisiUes change along 
with them Bofhonius 

Omnia non panter rerum sunt omnibus apta - 
All things are not alike hi fur all men. P^o- 
pf'rt 

£0 Omnia orta Occident- All things that rise also 
set. Srt// 

Omnia perdidimus, tantummodo vita relicta 
est— We have lost everything, only life is lell 
i h’ut 

Omnia perversas possunt corrurapere mentes 
—All things tend to corrupt perverted minds. 
Ovid 

Omnia prajclara rara — All excellent things are 

rare L ic 


Omnia Romap / Cum jiretio MI thin ■ nuiy be 
bouglil at Rome with money In-' 

Omnia servihter pro dominationo—Servik in 30 
.dl hi, actions for tin sake of power Jac , oj 

(^tho 

Omnia siibjecisti sub pedibus, oves et boves - 
‘I hoii b i,t pi iced 'dl things heiie ilh niii fe*t’t, 
both shce'p and oxen. Motto of the lUitiheis 
( om/>txnv 

Omnia sunt hommum tenui pendentia filo , ' Et 
subito casu, qua? valuere, luiint Ml things 
hum in h.iiig hv ,i sh iidi i thread , .mcl that w liu h 
•^eeimd to st'iiid stiong of a ■.udckii (.ill ■> and sinks 
111 I inns Ih'id 

Omnia tuta timens- Distrusting everything that 
IS pc rfectly’ s.ifc* / /; ’ 

Omnia venalia Romai—All things c m ht hoiight 
at Rome J’r 

Omnia vmcit amor, nos et cedamus amori- 36 
I o\e conquers all the woild, kl us too j u Id to 
love I 

Omnibus boms expedit rempublicam esse sal- 
vam - ll 1* for the interest of eveiy gemd nun 
tlul the common weal til shall he safe ( . 

Omnibus hoc vitium est cantonbus, inter 
aiiucos / Ut nunquam inducaiit aiunuim can- 
tare rogati, / Injussi nunquam desistant - 
This Is a general fault of singers, that .iniong 
then filends they never m.'ile up their iiniieb to 
sing, however piessed , hut when no one asks 
them, they*^ will never leave off. Hoi. ' 

Omnibus hostes / Reddite iios popubs, civile 
avertite bellum Commit us to hostility with 
every other nation, but avert from us civil war. 

/ man 

Omnibus in terris, quae sunt a Gadibus usque / 
Auroram et Gaiigem, paiici dignoscere pos¬ 
sunt / Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa, 
remota / Erroris nebula — In all the lands 
winch stretch from (lades even to the region of 
the daw'n and the CJangcs, theie art few who are 
able by removing the mist of error to distiri'niish 
between what is leally good and what is widely 
diverse Juv. 

Omnibus modis, qui pauperes sunt homines, 40 
nuseri vivunt, / Prmsertim quibus nec 
qutestus est, iiec didicere artem ullain - I’he 
poor live wrelcliedly in every way, especially 
those who h.ive no means of livelihood and have 
Ic irncd no rraft Plaut. 

Omnis ars imitatio est naturae—All art is an 
i'lutalion of nature. Sen. 
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Omnis commoditas sua fert incommoda secum 

— Kvrry ronvcnjpnce biin^;s Us own jiiluu- 
vcniciicrs .iluni; with it 7V 

Oninis dolor ant est veliemens, aut levis; si 
levis, fa( lie feitur, si veliemens, certe brevis 
fnturus est \11 p mi is ciihci swtrc or sIikIu , 
if a i> « I.ilv I'Oiiir, if severe, it willwilh- 

oiU duiilil Ilf-liiu i ( .’t. 

Omins eiiim res / Virtns, faiiia, decus, divina 
humanaqiie pnlt hns / Divitiis parent, quas 
qui coiistnixi rit, ille ! darns erit, fortis, 
Justus \il thill(luiiie aiul hum UI, isMitiie, 
flint, and Iijioui, diiti In fur wtallh, ami he 
will! has amt ii w dl hi illuslrmtis, hrase, 
'iiid just Ji<>> 

Omnis pcptia corporalis, quamvis minima, maior 
est omni pa*na iietuiiiaiia, qnanivis maxima 
The li_htt • (oipmal p'l'ii mint ii f ilU la >u 
llea\ll> til Ui tin l..i,,i l pn ual i \ Jii ii dlJ. L. 

6 Omnis stulitia Jaboral fasfidio sui —All fully i 
illlh led u all itlisiluii lilt til Sen 

Omnmm ronsensn r.ipax iinpern, nisi imper- 
asset lie u.mltl 1 mm h<. m unii.i mIU d.. im .1 
fa fdi uiijiKf , if In liatl tiiMriei^rnd .Sa ,/.// 
i.a.tal'v I > 1 , tu\ 

Omnium hoiarnm homo—\ man re i-lv fur wbit¬ 
es er ma> i li ^lu ' ' 

Omnium rernm, ex qaibas aliquJd acqniritur, 
nihil est agnciiltuia melms, nihtl ubeiius, 
iiihil duleius, nihil huiinnc Itbeio dijicuius 
— Of all pill ants fiuiii \\l.i>li jiiulit aetrins, 
tiotliiiin 1 -. sufKii ir tti a-iKuhiin, nothmi; muri 
piu.liii tivr, nutliin^ moil eiiiuyahlc, tieilliin;; 
mure \eottli\ ui a li< e in in ( a. 

Ointunm rernm, hens vicissitudo est— There 
aie t li iiiu/ s, in irk si, in all iIiiimm / e>, 

10 On a bean prec her a qiii n a cure de bieii faire 
—ll 1 - iiu 11 ( ]ii' n Inns "1"* \eish 

to do IM II 1> }'> 

On a long: journey even a straw is heavy. /V. 

On a souveut besom d’oti pins petit que soi 
O ie h I ti.it II lit ed of one inUiior to eilie s s«.lt 
/ n J on/note. 

On a winjjed word hath hung’ the destiny of 
nations Laiiiun. 

On affaiblit toujouis tout ce qu’on exagere - 
We alwa\s v\< il in e\erjlhin,; vilueh we exae;- 
Rti.iU Inll.i'/e, 

16 On aiine bieii a deviner les autres, niais Ton 
aiine pas a etre devine— ^^e Idi well (u s«< 
throiiRli ulliM p> upU hut V e do not like to b., St ell 
thruiinli oursclvt T la Koi/.e 

On ainie sans raison, et sans raison I'on hait— 
Wc Io\t wiiiiuut 11 ason, and wiiiluul reason we 
hale Ret;lilt hi. 

On apprend en faillant One learns by failing 
I'K. r, 

On attrape pins de mouches avec dii miel qu’ 
viiiaigre- More fln-s are caught with honey 
than vine'gar lo. Pr. 

On avale a pleine gorgee le mensonge qui nous 
flatte, et I’on boit gonte a goute une verite 
qui nous est amere We* swallow' it one tlr uighi 
the* he that flatti’is us, anti dunk drop hy drop the 
truth wliuli IS hitler to us Piaeiot. 

20 On commence par etre dupe, / On finit par etre 
fripon - I’eoph luupn hy hung dupe's, and end 
hy being knaves. Mvtr. Pe^/ioulihes, on qam- 
blins^ 

On connait les amis au besoin—Friends are 
known in lime of need Ft Ft. 


On devient innocent quand on est malheureux 
—VV f hf come innoi ent when we arc unfortunate. 

La 1 onta/ne. 

On dii—Ihey say; a flying rumour or current re¬ 
port /' f 

On dit de gueux qu’ils ne sont jamais dans leur 
chemins, parce qu’ils n’ont point de demeure 
fixe II en est de meme de cause qui dispu- 
tent, sans avoir des notions determiiiees—1 1 
IS >■ ltd uf hi-ggai th.il tlie\ ire nevei on their 
w i\, foi thc\ h.tvt no fi\ec! tlwelling jil.u e , it is 

I hf line w ith peupK w ho dispute w ithoiil having 
deljnilf ideis. J‘r. 

On dit, est sonvent un grand menteur They 25 
say” IS u(i» n a great liar. 7'/. Ft. 

On dit, et sans horreur je ne puis le redire It 
Ills he* n lid, and i earinut w'Uhoul honoi ic- 
pt It It Ra. ne 

On dit qne Dieu est tonjonrs pour les gros 
hataillons 'I li-\ 'a\ t»uil is aUv.iys with the 
iieaiu rliitiilioiM liti/iii'i. 

On doit (tre heurenx sans trop penser a I'Stre 
— ()'u oil lit tv» hi ll ilili\ Without tlllllkl.ig loo 
imieii of being so / >. Fr, 

On doit des egards aux vivants , on ne doit aux 
molts que hi vf-nte -kispMtisdiu ttr the liMiig; 
to liR d'ail nuihrig hut tiuth idiotic 

On donne des conseils, mais on ne donne point 30 
la sagesse d’en profiter- Wc ma\ give advice, 
but ntrt the s( nsf to jirufit hy it 7 a Rot hi 

On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly, / 
While virtuous actions are but bom to die. 
Fo/>e 

On entre et on cne, / Et voila la vie ! / On crie 
et on sort, / Et voila la mort ’-We rome and 

II \, .mil that lb lift , we erj and go, ami that is 
df nil hr. 

On est .iisement dupe par ce qn’on aime We 
.ut f. I 1I3 dnptd hj llui-.e we lovt Moi't re. 

On est. quand on le vent, le maitre de son sort 
\ mill, wIku he w i-.hes, is the mastei of his 
fate I er-rter. 

On every stage the foes of peace attend /36 
Hrite dogs their flight, and insult mocks 
their end. Joitn^m 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows ; / 

In every nil a sweet iiistrnctton flows. 

1 ounn;. 

On fait sonvent tort ^ la verite par la maniere 
dont on se sert pom la defeiidre— W e otfu 
ui)uit* the truth by our manner erf defending 
U 7 t. 

On fait toujours le loup plus gros qu’il n’est— 
Ihople .dwajs make the wolf more fornudahle 
than he is. hr. Fr. 

On gagne pen de choses par habilete— It is 
little that one earns hy cleverness (‘0 

On God and godlike men we build our trust. 40 
7 ettriv\on 

On his own saddle one rides safest Pr, 

On jette enfin de la terre sur la tete, et en 
voila pour jamais—Little earth is cast in the 
end urv' -, the htad, and theic is no more of it 
for ever. Fas, a/. 

On life s vast ocean diversely we sail, / Reason 
the card, but passion is the gale. Pope. 

On Monday morning don't be looking for Sat¬ 
urday night, Pr. 

On n’a jamais bon march^ de mauvaise mar- 4i 
chandtse—Bad ware is never cheat), Fr Pr 
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On n'a rien pour rien -Nothing can be had for 
notbinj;. Pr 

On n'aime plus comme on aimait jadis—People 
no longer love a-, they used to do long ago Pr. 

On n auroit guere de plaisir, si 1 on iic se flat* 
toit point V man should h<ive little pKasureif 
he did not soinctlines Hatter himself P'r 

On n'est jainais si bien servi que par soi-meme 
—A man is never so well served as by hiinsell. 
Ktieunt 

6 On n'est jamais si heureux, ni si lualheureux 
qu’on se 1 imagine—I'eople are nf\et eithi r so 
hajipy or so iiiisorahle as they iiiiagiiie 
Roche. 

On n'est jamais si riche que quand on dthnen- 
age -Peoph .ire never so neh »es when the^ ate 
moving their siufF. hr Pr 

On n'est jamais si tidicule par les qualites que 
I’on a que par celles que 1 on afTecte d'avoii 
—We are iieier so lulu tileiis hy the «|uihties we 
have' as hy those we alle'tl to have. / a Roche. 

On n’est jamais train que par ses siens—A man 
is iKver hetiayed eveipt hy his friends, hr. 

On n'est souvent mecontent des autres qiie 
parce qu’on Test de soi-meme—We an ofi< n 
dissatisfied w iih others beeaiise we arc so with 
ourselvis Pr. Pe 

10 On ne considere pas assez les paroles comme 
des fails -We don't sufficiently considu that 
woi ds arc deeds. Pk 

On ne cherehe point a prouver la Inmlere— 
There is no nce*d to prove the existence of light. 
/’*' P'r 

On ne doit pas juger du merite d’un homme 
par ses grandes qualites, inais par I’usage 
qu’il en sail faire -We should nut judge of the 
merit of a man by his great gifts^ but by the use 
he m.akes of them La Rot he. 

On ne donne rien si lih^ralement que ses con- 
seils—People are not so liberal with anything 
as with advice / a Rodu. 

On ne gouverne les homines que en les servant: 
la regie est sans exception- Mm an gov¬ 
erned only hy seiving them ; the lule is vvithoiir 
exception /' Cousnu 

16 On ne jette des pieties qua I'arbre chargd de 
fruits — People throw sioni s only at the tree 
which is loaded with fruit. Pi, J'r. 

On ne loue d'ordinaire que pour etre lou^— 
Praise is generally given onl> that it may be 
returned. J,a Roche. 

On ne lui fait pas prendre desvessies pour des 
lanternes—You won t get him to take bladders 
for lanterns. Fr Pr. 

On ne meprise pas tons ceux qui ont des vices, 
mats on mepnse tons ceux qui n’ont aucune 
vertu—We do not de*spisc all thijse who have 
vices, hut we despise all those who have no 
virtue. La Roche, 

On ne perd les etats que par timidit^— It is only 
through timidity iliat states are lost. Vohatre 

SO On ne pent contenter tout le monde et son 
pere—I’liere is no pleasing everybody and om's 
father La Pontame 

On ne pent faire qu en faisant—One can do only 
hy doing. Pr Pr I 

On nc peut sonner les cloches et aller a la 
procession— One cannot ring the bells and join 
m the procession. P'r, Pr 

On ne prete qu'aiuc riches—People lend only to 
the pch / r. Pr, 


On ne ram&ne gu&re un traltre par Timpunit^, 
au heu que par la punition Ton en rend mille 
autres sages—No one ever recl.umed a tiaitor 
by letting him off, wliereas punishment may keep 
thousands in the iiglit way. (9) 

On ne reussit dans re monde qu’a la pointe de 25 
I'epee, et on meurt les armes a la main—Siic- 
ctsv, in life is won at the point of the* sw'oid, and 
we die w'lth the weapon in our hands 

On ne sa»t pour qui on amasse—We know not 
for whom we gather. Pi. J'r\ 

On ne se bhirne que pour etre lone—Persons 
only l>l.ime tliemselves in order to obtain piaise. 
La Roi he. 

On ne sent bien que ses propres maux— We 
feel only tfic evils that aflTeel ourselves. J‘> Pr. 

On ne trouve jamais 1'expression d*un senti¬ 
ment que Ion n’a pas, I'espiit giiiuace et 
le style aussi- It is ever impossilile to expre-.s 
a smiiinmt whuh we do nut fill; the mind 
grniuu es, an I the sty le tcjo. Z a///i iinais 

On neva jamais si loin que loisqu’on ne salt 30 
pas ou Ion va—Oiv nevei got ^ so l.ii is when 
he docs not know wditie* he is going J r Pi. 

On ne vaut dans ce monde que ce qii'on vent 
valoir- A m.iu s woi ih in i his w'oi Id iv c stimatt d 
acronfing to the value he puls upon himself. La 
Jlruyerc. 

On ne vit dans la m^moire du monde que par 
des travaux pour le monde—Om lives m the 
woilds memoiv only hy wlial lie has done in 
the woi Id s beh.df. P r. 

Ho ol Oeol <pi\ov<Tiv airoBirffo-Kci Hewhom 
the gods lovt (Ins young, hltuauiiet. 

On pardonne aisemeut un tort que Ton partage 

— W'e easily jjaidon an offeiiee whi..h we had piart 
in Jouy. 

On parle pen quand la vanite ne fait pas parler 35 

— People spi Ik Utile when \ .imty does not prompt 
them. La h Oi hi . 

On perd tout le temps qu on peut mieux em- 
loyer— All tin time is lost vvlneli might he 
etler employ ed ('0 

On peut attirer les cceurs par les qualites qu’on 
nioiitre, ui.tis on ne les fixe que par celle'; 
qu’on a--]^eoplt s .ifTtiUons m.iy hi* allratied 
hy the <|ii dities wlm h wt nffict, hut they tan 
only be won f))-^ those which we 11 .illy' possess Pr, 

On peut dire que son espiH brille aux depens 
de sa nieinoire- We may s.iy ins wit shines at 
the expense of his mmiory'. Lf ^a^e. 

On peut dominer par la force, niais jamais par 
la seule adresse— We may lord it hy force, but 
never hy adioitness alone / auiHitargue^. 

On peut etre plus fin qu'un autre, mais non 40 

f ias plus fin que tons les autres—A man may 
le sliarfier than another, but not than idl others. 

La Rochc. 

On peut mepriser le monde, mais on ne peut 

f >as s’en passer- We nnay dc spisf the world, 

Hit we cannot do w'lthout it. pr. Pr. 

On prend le peuple par les oreilles, comme on 
fait un pot par les arises—The public arc to 
he caught hy the e.irs, as one takes a pot by the 
hainlles Pr 

On prend son bien ou on le trouve—One takes 
what IS his own wherever he find'- jt. Pr. Pr. 

On prend souvent I'indolence pour la patience 
—Indolence is often taken for patience. Pr. Pr 
On Reason build Resolve I / That column of 45 
true majesty iu man. Younz- 
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ON RESPECTE 


On respecte un moulin, on vole une province I 

- 'I'ht y (obliged by Uw) spare a mill, but steal a 
province ' 

On revient toujoiirs a ses premiers amours— 
\\ L always ( om« b.ii k lo oiir fust lovc^ htiennc 

On se heurte toiijoiirs oii I’on a mal—One al- 
w lys knocks hiiiisell on llie spot where the sore 
IS 1 > P>, 

On se persuade mteux pour I’ordinaire par les 
raisons qu on a tiouvees soi-meme, que par 
celles qiu sont venues dans I’espnt des 

antres - We' aie oniinarily nioie easily s.itisfucl 
with It isori*^ til It wt li eve diseovered ourselves, 
than by those wliuh have ueeiiired to others. 
J'aual 

5 On some men’s bread butter will not stick. Pr 

On spc'cule sur tout, nienie sui la famine — 
Tc ople s|)< ( ul itr ou t veiyihllig, even on fallilUe 
A}»iaud t Uiirumas'ni 

On ternnne de longs proces / Par un peu de 
guerre civile -Wt end inoit u led law-suiis by 
a little V n d w ar. 

On the beaten toad there is tolerable travel¬ 
ling . but it IS sore woik, and many have to 
perish, fashioning a way tliiough the impas¬ 
sable 

On the brink of the waters of life and truth we 
are miseiably dying Lmt > son 

10 On the day of the resurrection, those who 
have indulijed in iidicule will be called to 
the door ot Patadise, and have it shut m 
their faces when they reach it. Manont t 

On the field of fougliteu battle still, / Woe 
knows no limits save the victor's will. ^ he 
(,nuuia i 

On the neck of the young man sparkles no 
gem so gracious as enterprise, Hu/ ~ 

On the mnuacle of fortune man does not stand 
long firm (/.' '//< 

On the sea sail, on the lat d settlo Pr 

15 On the soft bed of luxury most kingdoms have 
expired. 1 oint^ 

On the stage man should stand a step higher 
than m life h.>>n< 

On this account is the Bible a book of eternally 
effective power, because, as long as the 
world lasts, no one will step forwaid and 
say I compiehend it in the whole and 
understand it in the particular, but we 
modestly say In the whole it is venerable, 
and in the particular practicable {an-we>uia}) 
Goethe 

On veut avoir ce qu’on n’a pas, / Et ce qu’on a 
cesse de deplaire--We wisli tu hive what we 
h ive not, and what we have ceases to please 
Mon il 

On voit mourir et renaltie les roses ; il n'eii est 
pas amsi de nos beaux jours W^t set roses the 
and revive again , il is not so with oui fine d.\>:>. 
Gharle^’al. 

20 On wrong / Swift vengeance waits ] and art 
subdues the strong. /V/^r. 

Once a knave, always a knave. Pr. 

Once a man and twice a child. /V. 

Once for all, beauty remains undemonstrable; 
it appears to ns as m a dream, when we 
behold the works of the great poets and 
painters, and, in short, of aU feeling artists. 
Goethe. 

Once is no custom. Pr. 

85 Ouce is no rule. Pr. 


Once resolved, the trouble is over. It. Pr 
Once sufficiently enforce the eighth command¬ 
ment, the whole "rights of man” are well 
cared for , I know no better definition of the 
rights of man “Thou shalt not steal; thou 
slialt not be stolen ft om " What a society 
were tliat! Plato's Republic, More's Utopia 
mere emblems of it Luny/t 
Once thoroughly our own, knowledge ceases 
to give us plcasuie. Jsui'.tn. 

Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, / In the strife of truth 
with falsehood, for the good or evil side. 

Lowtll 

Once true, still more twice true, in the life of 30 
the spirit IS always true Ld 
Ond Giermng liar Vidne i Barmen—There is 
.1 witless of tile evil deed iii ones own bosom. 
lyun Pf. 

Ondt bliver aldrig godt for halv vacire kom- 
mer -liad is never good till vvoi-,c bef.dl Dan. 

Pk 

One abides not long on the summit of fortune. 

Pr. 

One, although not possessed of a mine of gold, 
may find tlie offspring of Ins own nature, that 
noble ardour, winch hath for its object the 
accomplishment of the whole assemblage of 
virtues Jlito/atu sn. 

One always has time enough if one will apply 35 
it well ifOttui. 

One and God make a majority. /' red Poug-Zas, 
One anecdote is worth a volume of biography. 

( hunn'Hi^ 

One barking dog sets all the street a-barking. 
i'r 

One beats the bush, and another catches the 
bird Pr 

One Bible I know, of whose plenary inspiration M 
doubt IS not so much as possible , nay, with 
my own eyes I saw the God's hand writing 
It, whereof all other Bibles are but leaves, 
say, in picture-writing, to assist the weaker 
faculty. (itf (\ u 

One born on the glebe comes by habit to belong 
to it, the two grow together, and the fairest 
ties are spun from the union Goethe 
One can be very happy without demanding 
that others should agree with one i>oethe 
One ran bear to be rebuked, but not to be 
laughed at. JAd em 

One can live in true freedom, and yet not be 
unbound i,otthe 

One can live on little, but not on nothing. 46 
Pr. 

One can never know at the first moment what 
may, at a future time, sepaiate itself from 
the lough experience as true substance. 
Goethe. 

One cannot help doing a good office when it 
comes in one’s way. Le 
One cannot say that the rational is always 
beautiful, but the beautiful is always ra¬ 
tional, or at least ought to be so. Goethe. 

One cannot speak the truth with false words. 
Goeifte. 

One can’t shoe a runaway horse. Dutch Pr. 60 
One chick keeps a hen busy. Pr, 

One cloud is enough to eclipse all the sun. 
Pr. 
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Onp could not commit a greater crime against 
]>ublic interests than to show mdulgence to 
those who violate them. A’ it helieu. 

One could not wish any man to fall into a fault, 
yet it IS often precisely after a fault oi a 
crime even, that the morality which is in a 
man first unfolds itself, and what of strength 
he as a man possesses, now when all else is 
gone from him irocthe 

One could take down a book from a shelf ten 
times more wise and witty than almost any 
man's conversation Latu/’Mi 
One crime is everything, two, nothing. Jif/m 
Deluzv. 

6 One crow never pulls out another s eyes 
Py 

One crowded hour of glorious life / Is worth an 
age without a name S< ott 
One does not love the heaven s lightning (seen 
in a gre.*!! rnrui) ill the way of caresses alto¬ 
gether. ( <iy/yte. 

One dog can drive a flock of sheep Pr. 

One doth not know ' How much an lU word 
may empoison liking. Mm/t I re, in i 

10 One drop of hatred left m the cup of joy j 
turns the most blissful draught into poison 
A, htllrr. 

One enemy is too many, and a iiundred friends 
too few }'/ 

One enemy may do us more harm than a hun¬ 
dred friends can do us good Pt\ 

One eye of the master does nioie than both ■ 
his hands Pr 

One eye-wjtness is better than ten hearsays. 

15 One false move may lose the game Pr 
One feels clearly that it is a kindly spirit which 
actually constitutes the human element in 

man. Schiller 

One finds human natuie everywhere great and 
little, beautiful and ugly. . . . Go on bravely 
working (loethe 

One fire burns out another s burning; / One 
pain is lessen d by another s anguish Rotu. 
tinJ Jul II 

One fool makes many. Pr. 

20 One futile person, that maketh it his glory to 
tell, will do more hurt than many that know 
it their duty to conceal. Pxu on 
One gets easier accustomed to a silken bed 
than to a sack oi leaves, AuetlxuJi 
One God one law, one element, / And one far- 
off divine event, ^ To which the whole crea¬ 
tion moves. I eyjn\spu. 

One good deed dying tongueless ,■ Slaughters 
a thousand, waiting upon that It mtePs 
i ale, 1 2 

One good head is better than a hundred strong 
hands Pr. 

25 One good mother is worth a hundred school¬ 
masters. Pr. 

One good turn deserves another. Pr 
One good way I know of to find happiness is 
not by boring a hole to fit the plug. Bilhncs 
One gram fills not a sack, but helps his 
fellows. Pr 

One hair of a woman draws more than a team 
of horses. 

30 One half of the world knows not how the 
other half lives Eabtiats 


One half of the world must sweat and groam 
that the other half may dream. Long;> 
/ellozv 

One half the world laughs at the other hr. 
ami iify Pr 

One hand full of money is more persuasive 
than two full of truth Dun Pr. 

One hand washes another. I'r. 

One hard woi d brings on another. Pr 35 

One head cannot hold all wisdom. Pr. 

One hour in the execution of justice is worth 
seventy years of piayer 1 ’nhoinetan Py 
One hoiii's sleep before midnight is worth two 
after Pr 

One impulse from a vernal wood / May teach 
you more ot man, / Of moral evil and of 
good, / Than all the sages can. It oyd\- 
vjy th. 

One is always making good use of one’s time 4C 
when engaged with a subject that daily 
forces one to make advances m self culture. 

Lroethe 

One is not a whit the happier when he attains 
what he has wished lor. t.oi t 
One is scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst he 
marches to nmsic ( a < ly > 

One leer seldom goeth foith but it bnngeth 
back its equal. P> 

One keep-clean is better than t en make-cleans. 

Py 

One learns taciturnity best among those people 45 
who have no le, and loquacity among the 
j taciturn A / iiul 
One lie makes m.'iny Pr 
One he needs seven lies to wait upon it Py. 

! One life—a little gleam of tinie between two 
[ eternities, i nnie 

One link broken, the whole chain is broken. 
J'y. 

One loss brings another Pr 50 

One man is oorn to money and another to the 
purse. / ’a// / r 

One man makes a chair, and another man sits 
in it. J'y. 

One man may lead a horse to the water, but 
twenty cannot make him dunk Ar. 

One man may steal a hoise fiiore safely than 
another may look at him over a hedge. 

I'r 

One man receive.s crucifixion as the reward of 56 
his villainy , another a regal crown. Juv 
One man that has a higher wisdom in him is 
not strongei than ten men or than ten 
thousand, but than all men that have it not 
C fM-y i vie 

One man’s eyes are spectacles to another to 
rea-l his heart with. Johyfion 
One man’s justice is another man’s injustice; 
one man's beauty another's ugliness; one 
man’s wisdom, another s folly, as one be¬ 
holds the same objects from a higher point. 

I', me y son 

One man s meat is another man's poison Pr 
One man’s opinion is no man's opinion P>\ 60 

One may forsake a person to save a family; 
one may desert a whole family for the sate 
of a vdlage, and sacrifice a village for the 
safety of the community, but for one’s self 
one may abandon the whole world. Htio- 
paiiesa. 
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One may give him a hundred instances from 
Holy Writ that he should not dispute , still 
it IS the character of a fool to make a disturb¬ 
ance without a cause. \a. j 

One may make the house a palace of sham , 
or he can make it a home— a refuge. Mark \ 

One may often find as much thought on the 
reverse of a medal as in a canto of Spenset 

A.ui’son. 

One may see that with half an eye. Pr 
5 One may smile and smile, and be a villain. 
J/mu,, 1 5 . 

One may summon his philosophy when he is 
beaten in battle, not till then. A>//« Us 

One nusfoitiine i*. the vi^. il of another. Jt P> 
One monster there is 111 this world. the idle I 
man iitt/nf 

One mother is more venerable than a thousand 
feathers Maru, 

10 One murder made a villain ; / Millions a nero 

/>’/ I'i)rt('nu\ 

One must be caieful in announcing great 
liapjmiess. S,/ 

One must be soiuebofly m order to have an ' 
eiumy One mu .1 be .1 foice befoie he can ' 
be resisted by allot hei force ^hne 
One must bo something in order to do some¬ 
thing i.'H hi 

One must believe in simplicity, in what is 
simple, in what i> oiipinally product’ve, if 
one wants to t o the light way This, how¬ 
ever, IS not granted to every one, we ate 
bom in an aitifiiial state, and it is far easier 
to make it more artificial stdl than to return 
to what IS simple. r 

15 One must have livrd pr< fitly who^e lecord 
would beai the full light of dav fiom its be- 
gniiimg to its close A /l i„ott 
One must not look a 11:1ft l.oi se in the mouth Pr 
One must not swfive in one's self, not ev-n 
a hail s breadth fioin the highest maxims of 
ait and life , but in empiiicism. in the move¬ 
ment of the day, I would rathei allow what 
is mediocre to pass than mistake the good, 
or even find fault with it (/ 'rthc 
One must take a pleasure m the shell till one 
has the ha]i]ime‘.s to aiiive at the keiiitl 

One must weigh men by avoiidupois weight, 
and not by the lewi llei s scales (,<>, 

20 Ore net d only t.ikc a thing properly in hand 
for it to be (lone, i.odnr 
One need only n+^ter something that flatters 
indolence ami (onceit to be sine of plenty 
of adheients among commonplace people 


One of the must singular gifts, or, if abused, 
mosi singular weaknesses, of the human 
mind is its power of persuading itself to see 
what *ver it chooses , a great gift if directed 
to the discernment of the things needful and 
pertinent to its own work and being , a great 
weakness if directed to the discovery of 
things piofitless or discouraging. Pusk n 
One of the noblest qualities iii our nature is 
that we are able so easily to dispense with 
gieater perfection I au,<ettaii^ue^. 

One of the old man s miseries is that he cannot 
easily find a companion able to partake with 
him of the past lo'tm.'n 
One of the sublimest things in the world is 30 
plain truth, liuhtu-r LyUon 
One of the worst diseases to which the human 
creature is liable is its disease of thinking 
If it would only just look at a thing instead 
of thinking what it must he like, or do a thing 
instead of thinking it cannot be done, we 
should all get on far better. A'u A s 
One of these days is none of these days. 

P> 

One on Gods side is a majoiity. IVeiihll 
rhr As 

One ought not to praise a great man unless he 
IS as great as he (r.>t iue. 

One jiair of heels is often worth two pair of 35 
hands (’) 

One pirate gets nothing of another but his 
cask /’>. 

One ploughs, another sows ; / Who will reap, 

110 one knows / ? 

One power rules another, but no power can 
cultivate anolliei , in each endowment and 
not elsewhere, lies the force that must com¬ 
plete it. (m> {fte. 

One pn cedent creates another They soon 
acc imul.ite and constitute law What yes- 
terd IV w.is f.icl to-day is doctrine Examples 
arc supposed to justify the most dangerous 
measuies , and where they do not suit ex¬ 
actly, the defect is supplied by analogy. 

Jun Its 

One rarely sees how deeply one is in debt till 40 
one comes to settle one s accounts. iAit the 
One really gams nothing fiom such interests 
(is 01« ujn the new xpijiers) iioetfu'. 

One religion after another fades away; but 
I the religious sense, which created them all, 

' can never become dead to humanity. Jean 

j }\xhl 

' One says more, and with more heart, in an 
houi than is written 111 years (loethe 
One science only can one genius fit, / So vast 
' is art so narrow human wit Pope 


One never goes f.uther than when he does not One scream of fear from a mother may resound 41 
know whith T he IS going j through the whole life of her daughter. y^a« 

One never needs Ins wit so much as when he 1 
argues with a fool i hinrsr Px One sheep follows another. Pr. 

One of the best rules in conversation is, never | One should abandon that country wherein 
say a thing which any of the company can there is neither respect, nor employment, 

reasonah'y wish we had left unsaid s f ** nor connections, nor the advancement of 

26 One of the duel misfni tunes of hoiie.st people science [{ttoptniem. 

is that they are cowardly / oitn.n One should never ask anybody if one mea.is to 

One of the most fatal sources of the prevailing write anything. Uoc he 
misery and crime lies in the generally ac- One should never risk a joke, even of the 
cepted quiet assumption that because things mildest and most unexceptionable character, 
have long been wrong, it is impossible they except among people of culture and wit. 
should evei heiiglil RuUurn, L,i / mu' . 
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One should never think of death. One should 
think of life. that is real piety. J>n/ae’/t. 
One should not lift the rod against our enemies 
upon the piivate information of another 

Hitopadeiia 

One should not neglect fioni time to time to 
renew friendly relations by peisonal inter¬ 
course. i^.oetke. 

One shriek of hate would jar all the hymns of 
heaven / True Devils with no eai, they 
howl in tune / Witli nothing but the Devil 1 
7 V nnyi,on. 

5 One sickly sheep infects the flock. P> 

One sm opens the door to another. /’>. 

One single moment is decisive both of mans 
life and his whole future. However he may 
reflect, each lesolution he forms is but the 
work of a moineiit, the prudent alone seize 
the right one Goethi 
One sinner destroyeth much good. />///< 

One solitary philosopher may be great, virtu¬ 
ous, and happy in the depth of poveity, but 
not a whole people L helm 

10 One soul may have a decided influence upon 
another merely by means of its silent pre¬ 
sence. Goetht 

One soweth and another reapeth Ileb Pr 
One step above the sublime makes the ridicu¬ 
lous, and one step above the ridiculous 
makes the sublime again Pumi 
One stumble is enough to deface the character 
of an honourable life L i- strnn^t 
One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine. 
Youn^ 

15 One swallow does not make a summer. Ft, 
One sword keeps another in the scabbard. /’; 
One “Take this” is better than two “I will 
give you.” .S/. Pr 

“One thing above all others,” says Goethe, 
“ I have never thought about thinking ” 
What a thrift of thinking faculty theie; 
thrift almost of itself equal to a fortune m 
these days. La>ly u 

One thing at a time, all things in succession. 
That which grows fast withers as rapidly. 
that which grows slowly endures. J G. 

Holland. 

80 One thing is needful. Jesus. 

One thing there is which no child brings into 
the world with him , and yet it is on this one 
thing that all depends for making man in 
every point a man , - and that is Reveience 
{Eh^ufclit) Goethe. 

One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning. Lvivill 
One thought includes all thought, in the sense 
that a grain of sand includes the universe. 
Coleridge. 

One tires of a pa^e of which every sentence 
sparkles with points, of a sentimentalist who 
is always pumping the tears from his eyes 
or your own. 7 hoi kei ay. 

85 One to another cannot be a perfect physician. 
Gtotge HerOett. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. Ben. 

jhiankhn. 

One tongue is sufficient for a woman. Milton^ 

tn rejnente to foreign languages. 

One touch of N ature makes the whole world 
kin. 7 roiL and L ress.^ iii. 3. . 


I One *ud think, an* hear some folk talk, as the 
men war cute enough to count the corns in 
‘ a bag o’ wheat wi’ only smelling at it. George 
I hot. 

One who, either in conversation or in letters, 3C 
affects to shine and to sparkle always, will 
not please long Blair 

One who has nothing to admire, nothing to 
love, except his own poor self, may be 
reckoned a completed cliaracter. (but) he 
IS 111 the minimum state of moral perfec¬ 
tion -no more can be made of him. L arlyle 
One who is master of ever so little art may be 
able, on a great occasion, to root up trees 
with as much ease as the current of a river 
the reeds and grass Ihtopaoesa 
One who is out of his own country is defeated 
by a very trifling enemy, llitipmxi ui 
One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, / So 
fast they follow. IIam , i\ 7 
One word with two meanings is the traitor’s 35 
shield and shaft ( aiuaMan Pr 
One wiong step may give you a great fall. /'/ 
One’s morning indolence is soon gone when 
one has once persuaded one s self to put 
a foot out of bed. uot tin 
One’s piety is best displayed 111 his pursuits. 

I B. A Lott. 

One’s too few, three’s too many Pr 
Oneness and otherness It is impossible to 40 
speak or think without embiacing both. 

7 ' met sort. 

Only a Christ could have conceived a Christ. 

Josiph I'atkir 

Only a great pride, that is, a great and reveren¬ 
tial repose in one’s own being, renders pos¬ 
sible a noble humility D .*1. 11 uis«n 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul, / Like .sea¬ 
soned timber, never gives. / But when the 
whole world turns to coal, / Then chiefly 
hves. Gi o/ge JU > bet t. 

Only action gives life strength; only modera¬ 
tion gives it a charm Jean Paul 
Only an artist can interpret the meaning of 45 
life. A<n>al/i. 

Only an inventor knows how to borrow, and 
every man is, or should be, an inventor. 
Etn< rson *• 

Only by joy and sorrow does a man know any¬ 
thing about himself and his destiny, learn 
what he ought to seek and what to shun. 
Got the 

Only by pride cometh contention, but with the 
well-advised is wisdom Bible. 

Only great men have any business with great 
defects. La Roche. 

Only great souls know the grandeur there is 50 

111 chanty Bossuet 

Only he can be trusted with gifts who can 
present a face of bronze to expectations. 

1 hot eau 

Only he deserves freedom who has day by day 
to fight for it. Goethe. 

Only he helps who unites with many at the 
proper hour; a single individual helps not. 
Goethe. 

Only I discern / Infinite passion, and the pain / 

Of finite hearts that yearn. Browning 
Only in complicated critical cases do men find 65 
out what IS within them. Goethe. 
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Only in looking: heavenward, take it in what i 
sense you may, not in looking earthward, 
does what we rail union, mutual love, so¬ 
ciety, begin to be possible. Carlyle | 

Only m the world I HU up a place, which may 
be better supplied wlien I have made it 
empty. As i ou LiLi It, i 2 

Only learn to catch happiness, for happiness is 
ever by you. (joet/u. 

Only lofty character is worth describing at all. 
Kusiin 

b Only people who possess firmness can possess 
true gentleness. /.« A'm n,. 

Only regard for law can give us freedom. 

i> etke 

Only so far as a man is happily married to 
himself is he fit for married life and family 
life generally. Soiali’i. 

Only such persons interest us, Spartans, Ro¬ 
mans, Saracens, English, Americans, who 
have stood 111 the jaws of need, and have 
by their own wit and might extricated them- | 
selves, and made man victorious. / met u>n \ 

Only suffering draws / The iiinci heart of song, 
and can elicit / The pei fumes of the soul 
Lettus Mot t n 

10 Only that good profits which we can taste with 
all doors open, and which serves all men 
/ m< >son 

Only that is poetry which purifies and mans 
me. I met son 

Only the actions of the just / Smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust ShirUy. 

Only the idle among the poor revolt against 
their state , the brave workers die passively, 
and give no sign. Kns/un. 

Only the man of worth can 1 ecognise worth in 
men iarivh. 

15 Only the person should give advice in a 
matter where he himself will co-operate, 

Itotihf 

Only the word of God and the heart of man 
can govern. Rush n 

Only they who have hope live. 

Only those books come down which deserve to 
last / met \on 

Only those live who do good 7 ohfot. 

20 Only those who love with the heart can ani¬ 
mate the love of others. At; I Sti/’/wns 

On^ to the apt, the pure, and the true does 
Nature resign herself and reveal her secrets 
ij(U the 


Only truth can be polished. Ruskm 
Only what of the past was true will come back 
to us , that IS the one asbestos that survives 
aU fire L at 1% Ic. 


Only when man weeps he should be alone, not 
because tears are weak, but they should be 
secret. Buhvcr I ytton 


26 Onus probandi -The burden of proving. 

Onus segni impone asello—I.ay the burden on 
the la/y ass I't. 

Open not your door when the devil knocks. 

/V. 

Open rebuke is better than secret love. 7’r. 
Opera illius niea sunt — Tlis works arc mine. M. 
SOOperae pretium est— ’Tis worth while; worth 
attending to. 

Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum—In a 
long work sleep must steal upon us. Hor, 


Operosa parvus carmina fingo—I, a little one, 
compose lalionoiis songs. Hot. 

Operose nihd agunt -'J hey toil at doing nothing. 

Sin 

Opes regum, corda subditorum - The wealth of 
kings is in the .iffections ol their subjects M. 

6\ft^ 0t<j}p dXiuucri fivXoi, dX4oiJcn oi: Xererd — 35 
Tilt mills of the gods grind slow, but they grind 
small 

Opiferque per orbem dicor—1 am known over 
tile uoild as the hi Ipet J/ 

Opinion IS a medium between knowledge and 
Ignorance /’lata 

Opinion IS, as it were, the queen of the world, 
but force is its tyrant /’us. al. 

Opinion is the main thing which does good or 
liarm in the world It is our false op.nions 
that rum us. Mate us Antoninus 
Opinion IS the mistress of fools. I'r. 40 

Opinion rules the world. L at lyle. 

Opinions concerning acts are not history , acts 
themselves alone are history. Wm LUakt 
Opinions, like showers, are generated in high 
places, but they luvariahly descend into 
iowei ones. ( olion 

Opinionum enim commenta deiet dies, naturae 
judicia confirmat liim cd'n es iht i.ibiu ations 
of opinion, bul contnms tin judgments of Nature. 

(ic 

Opportunities, like eggs, come one at a time. 45 
Amir. I’t. 

Opportunities neglected are irrecoverable. Pr. 
Opportunity has hair in fiont, but is bald be- 
liind , if you meet her, seize her by the fore¬ 
lock, for Jove himself cannot catch her agam 
if once let slip. Jsa/>r/ai\ 

Opportunity is more powerful even than con¬ 
querors and prophets. Pisrat li. 

Opportunity makes desire. DuC Pr, 

Opportunity makes us known to others, but 50 
more to ourselves. La Roekt 
Oppose not rage while rage is in its force, but 
give it way awhile and let it waste. ShaAe- 
^pi ate. 

Opposition always enflamqs the enthusiast, 
never converts him. Sc/nlh r. 

Oppress'd with grief, oppress’d with care, / A 
burden more tnan I can bear, / I sit me down 
and sigh , / O Life, thou art a galling load, / 
Along a rough and weary road, / To wretches 
such as I. Rurns. 

Oppression is more easily borne than insult. 
lunni'i. 

Opprobrium medicorum —The disgmee of physl- 55 
ciins. \aid of ilneasis that di/y tin it skill, 
espet tally i aricer. 

Optat ephippia bos piger; optat arare caballus 
— The la/y o\ covets llie horse’s ti.ippings; the 
horse vronld fain plough Hor. 

Optics sharp it needs, I ween, / To see what 
IS not to be seen. /. Trumbull. 

Optima quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi / 
Primatugit, subeunt morbi tnstisque senec- 
tus, Et labor; et durae rapit inclementia 
mortis- For wretched mortals each best day of 
life flies first ; dise.ises soon steal on, and sad old 
age, r nd decay ; and the cruelty of inexorable 
death snatclies us auav I 

Optimi consiliarii mortui—The best counsellors 
, arc the dead. Pr. 
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Optimum obsomum labor—Lalwur is the best 
saucL I'f. 

Opum funata cupido—The frantic passion for 
wealth (huii 

Ora et labora— Tray and w ork M. 

Oracles speak, hmerson. 

5 Oral delivery aims at persuasion, at making 
the listener believe he is convinced. Few 
persons are capable of being convinced , the 
majority allow themselves to be persuaded. 

Orando laborando—By pnyt r and labour Af 
Oiandum est iit sit mens 'ana in roipore sano 
- We should pia> lur '^uund mind m a sumid 
body ./«?' 

Oiate pro amnia—Pra\ for the soul of 
Orationis sumiiia virtus est jici spimitas—The 
);iealest Mitue of .p< ei h is jki .pu uit\ {'////iZ 
lOOtator impiobus leges subveitit—An evil dis- 
])osed oratoi suljvciis the l.iws 
Oratory is a warrior's eye flashing from under 
a philosoplier s bi ow //ar<. 

Oratory, like a drama, abhors lengthincss; 
like the drama, it must be kept doing 
Jiuhvrt L vtton 

Order all thy actions, so as readily and meekly 
to comply witli the < ouniiaiids of thy supe¬ 
riors, tne desires of thy equ.ils, the lequests 
of thy inferiors , so to do lot all what thou 
lawfully mayest !nomas a 

Order and quiet are good things when they 
can be had without the sacrifice of things 
that are better, ll an/Jaet/u f, 

15 Order is a great man’s need, and his true well¬ 
being. Amul 

Order is heaven’s first law. Pope. 

Oi der IS power. A m < I 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of 
the body, the peace of the city, the security 
of the state. As the beams to a house, as 
the bones to the microcosm of man, so is 
order to all things. Southey 
Order is truth, each thing standing on the basis 
that belongs to it ( ar/yh 
20 Order, thou eye of action. . laron Hill 

Ordinary people think ineiely of spending 
time , a man with any brains, of using it 
St. ho/'enhaue? 

Ore e sempre Now and always If, 

Ore tenus— Merely from tin mouth ; oiaL 
Organic laws can only be serviceable to and, 
in general, will only be written by, a public 
of honourable citizens, loyal to their state 
and faithful to each other Puskin 
25 6pyij <fH\o\'TU}v oXiyov — The 

an^icr of lovers does nol kisi long Alenandi r 
Originality is a thing we constantly clamour 
for and constantly quairel with, as if any, 
observes Jean Paul, but our own could be 
expected to content us < aHyte 
Originality is simply a fresh pair of eyes. T 

ll.Q£^lH'!OH 

Originality is the one thing which unoriginal | 
minds cannot feel the use of / S Mill j 
Originality provokes originality. Goeihe. | 
30 Ornament is but the guilecl shore ' To a most ' 
dangerous sea , the beauteous scarf / Veil¬ 
ing M Indian beauty, in a word, / The 
seeming truth which cunning times put on / 
To entran the wisest. Mer nfVen.. in. a. 


Ornaments were invented by modesty. Joubert 
Oio e die oro vale—W'^hat is worth gold ik> goM. 

It Pr. 

Orthodoxy is my doxy , heterodoxy another 
man's doxy ]Gan'ui ton 
Orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the world of 
thought, it learns not, neithei can it foiget 

11 h 1 'ly 

Os, orare, vale, commumo, niensa negatur - 35 
hptetli, prayer guclmn iiitLiLOurse, and lood 
aie fuibiddeu. li.t unteuce of t xcommunica- 
tlOH 

Ostentation is the signal flag of hypocrisy. 

l hap'n 

Otez iin vilain du gibot, 11 votis y mettra Save 
.1 thief fioiii llic gallows, and he will cut your 
tliio.it !•>. I'?. 

Othello s occupation's gone 1 OfheUo, In. 3 
Other exercises develop single powers and 
muscles, but dancing, like a corporeal poesy, 
embellishes, exercises, and equahses all the 
muscles at once. Jian Pam. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing 40 

Pnixvnim’ 

Otlier men are lenses through whu h we read 
our own minds / nu i son 
Other men laboured, and ye are entered into 
their labours Jrstn, 

Others apart sat on a lull retired, / In thoughts 
more elevate, and reason d liiph / Of Piovi- 
dence, foie-knowledge, will, and fate, / F :x d 
fate, free-will, foie-knowledge absolute, / 
And found no end, in wand ring mazes lost 
Milt m 

Others, more aspiring than achieving, / Achieve 
all in suggestion . . / More helptul by tlieir 
infinite leacliing foith / Tlian all completed 
tliiukiug !>! If ali> f S/n. tn 
Otia SI tolJaSj penere Cupulmis arcus—Re move 45 
tlie teinpt.itions of idleness, and Cupid s bow is 
useless i hncL 

Otiosis uullus adsistit Dens—No deity assists 
the idle. P>. 

Otmm rum dignitate—Leisure with Jicniiy 
Otiuiii sine literis mors est, et tioniinis vivi 
sepultura—leisure without hterature is de.illi 
and burial dlive. Sttu 

ov XPV TraPJ'i'xiny fuoriv ftov\ri<p6poo &i>Spa — 

It will not do for a counsellor to sleep all night. 

J om. 

On \iynv dfiuds, dXXa aiyav runVaros — Not 50 

foi rmdablc as a s}>caker, hut im.iblc to hold liis 
louguc. (.! (‘0 

Ou peut-on etre mieux qn'au sein de sa famille? 

^Vhcrr {.in a iran lit b»tte> th.m in the bosom 
of Ills family ’ Ma> montei hi / t>y 
Oil sont les neiges d antan -‘—Where is the snow 
of last jcarl* F. I i/lom. 
vv Toi (TMvlx^^f-v dXXa ffVfKjiiKHV am 

here not for mutual lialrcil, but for mutual .aflec- 
tion Soph 

Oublier d’eclairer sa lanteine— To express one’s 
self oiisrurely {ht. to forget to light one's lan- 
Irrii) hn 

Oublier ne puis—I can never forget. M. 65 

ovotv Mverai Ik tov fSvros- Nothing comes 
to out of wiiat IS not Apiru’ us 
oifoh <jvv Kipbti kokAv—N o word that is 

pioflrtable is bad. Soph. 
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Oui et Non sont bien courts a dire, mais avant 
qiie de les dire, il y faut penser long-temps — 
"Ves" and “no”aje very sliort words to say, 

I lilt w'c should think for some length of tunc 
liefore saying tliem 

ovK ayaObv TroXvKOipavlTf th Koipavoi / 

fiaaCKrvs - hat then- shonhl he amultitudi. \ 
of rulers is not good , let one he lord, one hi 
king Jfoin 

OVK aiaxpol' oub^v tu}u ai>ayKaiu)v Pporois — 
Wh u Is natuial is nevet sli'iiiicful Kurtp 


nvK uTTiv p.ci(iou pdncivo^ ouSti'os | 

^pyou, j os Kal vvo (TTt/U'ots a/'t)/>os j 

roor-1 here is no hitter te>t of a man's woil , 
ill'll! turn, uhiih nho i(,\« tl-. tht thought which J 
1 hidden 111 his hrcasl. S inoni,h\. ] 

6 Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, / Our 
latal shadows that walk by us still. / in. In > 
Our admit ation of the antique is not admira¬ 
tion of the okl, but of the natural /-///< >\oh 
Our affections are but tents of a night I wi > sou 
Our affections, as well as our bodies, are in 
perpetual flux Koussi an 
Our age is re^illy up to nothing better than 
swccpiiig out the gutters a sia\tiiger age 
Might it but do that well 1 It is the indis¬ 
pensable beginning of all t (uiylt. 

10 Our age knows nothing but reactions, and 
leaps from one exti'eme to another. -\ .et'uhf 
Oar aiiibiguous dissipating education awakens 
wishes when it should be animating tenden¬ 
cies . instead of foi warding our leal capaci¬ 
ties, it turns our efforts towards objects which 
are frequently discordant with the mind that 
aims at them i.ottitf 

Our ancestors are very good kind o’ folks; but 
they are the last people I should choose to 
ha\ e a vi'- t’ ig acquaint.!nee with S//< / uian 
Our attachment to every object aroimd us in¬ 
creases, 111 general, from the length of our 
acquaintance wif h it (,o 
O.ir best history is still poetry. / nu / son 
K L'ur best resolutions aie frail w-hen opposed 
to OUI piedoiniiiaiit inclinations. S.iV. 
x"'ur best thoughts come from others. 1 ttu rson 
(Jut better mind ' Is as a Sunday's garment, 
then put on / When we have nought to do , 
blit at our work / We wear a worse for 
thrift, i fo.vr 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 

It o>n\:i'o> (/’ 

Our books are false by being fragmentary ; 
the sentences are “bon inots," and not pat is 
of natural discourse , childish expressions of 
surprise or pleasure m nature—or worse. 
Entrt son 

20 Our boun^, like a drop of water, disappears 
when diffused too widely. (iOuhnn.'/i 
Our brains are seventy-year clocks The 
angel of life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case, and gives the key into 
the hands of the angel of the resuirection. 
Hohne^. 

Our charity indeed should be universal, and 
extend to all mankind , but it is by no means 
convenient that our friendships and familiari¬ 
ties should do so too / homa^ a Kempn 
Our chief comforts often produce our greatest 
anxieties, and an increase of our possessions 
is but an inlet to new disquietudes. UoUamtth. 


Our chief experiences have been casual. 

hmrt son 

Our chief want in life is somebody who shall 25 
make us do what we can. Emmon. 

Our clock sti ikes when tliere is a change from 
hour to hour, but no lianmier in the Horo¬ 
loge of Time peals tluough the universe 
when there is a change from era to era 
I < ar ylc 

I Our compell’d sms / Stand more for number 
than accompt. AUai. tor Mea^ , u 4 

Our complaint is the largest tribute heaven 
receives, and the sincei est part of our devo¬ 
tion i^io Jt 

Our content / Is our best having lien I'll! , 

“ J 

Our corn’s to reap, for yet our tilth’s to sow SO 
Meas Jo} J/. ai , i\ i 

Our country is wherever we are well off 

Mu ton 

Our dead are never dead to ns until we have 
forgotten them / / ot. 

Our decrees / Dead to infliction, to themselves 
are dead , ^ And liberty pliiL.ks justice by the 
nose, ' The baby beats the nurse, and quite 
athwart / Goes all decorum 1 / as jot Mtas , 

‘ 4 

Our deeds are fettei s that we forge ourselves 

ilf '!,< / iioi 

Our deeds are like children born to us, thev 85 
live and act apait from our own vviU Chil¬ 
dren may be strangled, but deeds never. 
Liiot^i 1 hot 

Our deeds determine us as much as we deter¬ 
mine our deeds Li.ot.. 

Our delight in reason degenerates into idolatry 
of the herald 1 met son 

Our dissatisfaction with any other solution is 
the blazing evidence of iiiiiuortality Fmet son. 

Our domestic service is usually a foolish fracas 
of unreasonable demand on the one side and 
stiikiiig on the othei. J me * son 

Oui doubts are traitors, / And make us lose the 40 
good we oft might win / By fearing to attempt 
Mtas Jot .lit.ii , 1 5. 

Our dreams drench us in sense, and sense 
steeps us again in dreams. .1 B Ahott 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, / And grow 
foi ever and for ever, lennyson. 

Our energies are actually cramped by over- 
anxietv for success, and by straining our 
mental faculties beyond due bounds Mon- 
ta..^ne. 

Our esteem of great powers, or amiable quali¬ 
ties newly discovered, may embi older a day 
or a week, but a friendship of twenty years 
is interwoven with the texture of life. John- 

Our expense is almost all for conformity. Enter- 45 

son 

Our experiences of life sway and bow us either 
with joy or sorrow They plant everything 
about us with heart-seeJs Thus a house 
becomes sacred Every room has a thousand 
memories /' arU Ftnht>. 

Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow— / 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the 
heart. Kehie. 

Our fear commonly meets us at the door by 
which we think to run from it. Pr, 
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Our feelmgrs are always purest and most g-Iow- 
ing 111 the hour of meeting- and of farewell, 
like the glaciers, which are transparent and 
rosy-hued only at sunrise and sunset. y<’a« 
Pan/ 

Our first ideas of life are generally taken fiom 
fiction rather than fact. Si hopinhaui ’ 

Our flatterers are o ir worst enemies / >. 

Our friends see not oui faults, oi conceal them, 
or soften them. . 

5 Our God is a household God, as well as a 
heavenly one He h i . in alt.ir in eveiy 
man’s (fwelling, let men look to it when 
they leiid it lightly, and pom out its ashes 

A ui\!n 

Our grand business is not to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand ( a? /i /» 

Our greatest, being also by nature oui quietest, 
are perhaps those that remain unknown 
( atlvii 

Our greatest glory consisi s not in never fall¬ 
ing, but 111 rising every tune wc fall. Uohi- 
Ktntth. 

Our greatest misfortunes come to us from our- ] 
selves m | 

10 Oui hand we open of our own free will, and the 
good flies which we can nevei recall (.,0, tl,i 
Our hap is lost, oiu hope but sad despair 
j I/in , n \ 

Our happiness in this world depends on the 
affections we are able to inspi.e. Vu ,u I 

dt I 

Our happiness should not be laid on a too broad J 
founciation -rA tauer 
Our heaits, frequently warmed by the contact | 
of those whom wo wish to resemble, will un- I 
doubtedly catch something of tlieir way of, 
thinking, and wc shall receive 111 oui own | 
bosoms some radiation at least of their fire 1 
and splendoui. /"i 'ni.i A < vno ',A | 

15 Our heavenward progress is something like I 
that of the Jerusalem pilgiims of old, who j 
for three steps forwai d took one backward I 
Jean I’an' 

Oui high lespect for a well-read man is praise 
enough of literatui e / un / ' 

Our hoard is little, but om hearts are great. 

J'enuy<!iui 

Our hopes aie but our memories reveised (‘O 
Our human laws are but the copies, more or 
less imperfect of the eternal laws so far as 
we can read them. Ino'idr 
20 Our humanity were a nooi thing but for the | 
divinity that stii s wit lull us Baum j 

Our ideals are our better selves. . /. />’. Mco't. I 
Our ideas, like pictures, are made out of lights j 
and shadows. Jon/>ert. 

Our life contains a thousand springs, ' And dies i 
if one be gope, / Strange that a harp of 1 
thousand strings / Should keep in tune so i 
long. II aits. 

Our life is compassed round with necessity; | 
yet IS the meaning of life itself no othei than 1 
freedom, than voluntary force Cntivl, 

25 Our life is no dream, but it may and will per¬ 
haps become one. Nmux/is 
Our life is not a mutual helpfulness ; but rather, 
cloaked under due laws of war, named “ fair 
competition, and so forth it is a mutual hos¬ 
tility i a>tyle 


Our life might be much easier and simpler than 
we make it hmerson 

Our life should feed the springs of fame / With 
a perennial wave, / As ocean feeds the bub¬ 
bling founts / Which find in it then grave. 

. hottau 

Our Lord God commonly gives riches to foolish 
people to whom He gives nothing else 
Luther 

Our Lord has wi itten the promise of the resur- 30 
rection. not 111 books alone, but in every leaf 
in si»ring-time / uthe >. 

I Our love IS inwroui lit m our enthusiasm, as 
electiicity is inwrouglit m the air, exalting 
its powci b}^ a subtle jiresence. Ceor'n / ho' 

Our love of truth is evinced by our ability to 
discover and appiopnate what is good whei- 
evci we come n]>on it inut/n 

Out memories are indt-pendent of our wills 
Siut i.an. 

Our minds cannot be empty; and evil will 
break in upon them if they are not pre¬ 
occupied by good. Johnson. 

Our minds should be habituated to the contem- 35 
plation of excellence. Jos ua l\ ev oi,/s 

Our moral impressions invariably prove strong¬ 
est in those moments wlieii we are most 
dtiveii back upon om selves. Loithi 

Our most exalted feelings are not meant to be 
the common food of daily life Contentment 
1 -. moie satisfying than exhilaration, and 
contentment means simply the sum of small 
and quiet pleasiiies. II ard incuse} 

Our narrow krui / Reaches too fat, when all 
that we behold Is but the havoc of wide- 
wasting Time, / Or what he soon shall spoiL 

> >OiVt 

Our nature is insepaf-able from desires, and 
the very word “desire” (the craving for 
something not posse ssed) implies that our 
present felicity is not complete. J/oH’ti,. 

Our natures are like oil, compound us with40 
anything, yet .still we strive to swim upon 
the top. In aunioni and / A /, ht ; 

Our notion of the perfect society embraces the 
family as its centre and ornament Noi is 
there a paradise planted till the childien 
appear in the' foieground to animate and 
complete the picture. B l/coit 

Our own heart, and not other men’s opinions, 
forms our true honour t oUndfie. 

Our passions and principles are steady in 
ficnzy , but begin to shift and waver, as we 
return to reason. S A > m. 

Our passions are like convulsion fits, which, 
though they make us stronger for the time, 
leave us weaker ever after. I'oje. 

Our passions are true phoenixes; when the45 
old one is burnt out, the new one rises 
straightway from its ashes. Got the. 

Our path of glory / By many a cloud is darken’d 
and uiiblest. A’<A4 

Our patience will achieve more than our force. 

PuyfxC 

Our peasant flturnO showed himself among 
us, “a soul like an iSoiian harp, in whose 
stiings the vulgar wind, as it passed thiough 
thtm, changed itself into articulate melody.” 

(at Ivle 

Our pleasures are short, and can only charm at 
intervals, love is a method of protracting 
our greatest pleasure. Goldsmith. 
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Our pleasures travel by express; our paius by 
parliamentary. /- (,. Jtafloui 

Our poetry of the eighteenth century was 
prose , our prose of the seventeenth, poetry 
JI a} e 

Our poets are men of talents who sing, and 
not the ciiildien of music / nu > um 

Our present time is indeed a criticising and 
a critical tune, hovemifi between tlie wish 
and the inability to believe /'an/ 

6 Our purity of taste is bc'^t tested by its nnivei- 
sality, lor it we can only admire tins thing 
or that, we may be sure that our cause for 
liking IS of a finite and lalse iiatuie 

Our purses shall be proud, oui garments pool. 

7rtw o/thi j 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows 
shot lip into the air at no mnk, and so to no 
mrposc, but only to fall back upon our own 
leads and destioy ourselves. 6// // ill.am 

JI itt/>li- 

Our relation to things outside of ourselves 
forms, and at tin same tune robs us o^, oiir 
existence, and yet we have to do our bi^t 
to adapt omselves to circumstances, for 
to isolate one’s self is also not auvisable. 
Cliff In 

Our relations are far too artificial and com¬ 
plicated, out iiutiiment and mode of life are 
without then proper natuie, and our social 
intercom sc is without ptopor love and good¬ 
will Every one is polished and couiteoiis, 
but no one has the couraye to bo hearty and 
true Ci'ithi 

10 Our relations are ours by lot, onr friends by 
election /'». in 

Our religion assumes the negative form of re¬ 
jection Out of iov,.' of the tuic, we lepudiate 
the fal .e , and tlie religi in is an abolishing 
criticism. I iin'i i m. 

Our religion is meant to root out onr vices, 
but it covers, nourishes, and excites them. 

Moi.iait’nr. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie^ / Which 
we ascribe to heaven. Ah s II m, i i. 

Our sacrifices aic rarely of an active kind , we, 
as it were, abandon what we give away. It 
is not from resolution, but despaii, that we 
renounce our property C.hihi , 

15 Oiii self-made men are the glory of our institu- i 
tions \\ enthll I'l.tll'/". 

Our senses will not admit of .'inylhing extreme : 
too much noise i oiifuscs us, too much light 
dazzles us. I'a^al. 

Our social forms are very far from truth and 
equity. / nn i '.on 

Our sorrows .are like thunder-clouds, which 
seem black m the distance, but glow lighter 
as they approach. Jtan Paul, 

Out souls much farther than our eyes can see. 
Pt avion 

80 Our souls must become expanded by the con¬ 
templation of Nature’s giaudeur before we 
can fully comprehend the greatness of man. 
Heme 

Our spiritual maladies are but of opinion; we 
are but fettered by chains of our own forg¬ 
ing, and which ourselves also can rend 
asunder. LailyU 

Our spontaneous action is always th« best 
Emerson, 


Our stomach for good fortune is bottomless, but 
the entrance to it is narrow, hchopenkauey . 
Our stiength lies in our weakness (/ e , limited- 

1U-.S) / a'J’tt 

Our teinpciaments differ in capacity of heat, 25 
oi we boil at different degrees / merson 
Onr thinking is a pious reception Knufi^oii 
Onr thoughts arc often worse than we are, 
just as they aie often better Cion^t h hot 
Om thoughts take wildest flight / Even at the 
moment when they should array themselves 
m pensive ordei h\>.>ii 
Our time is fixed and all our days arc num¬ 
bered , / How long, how short, we know 
not this wc know, y Duty lequires we 
c.'lmly wait the suiimums, : Nor daie to st«r 
till Heaven shall give peimission. Plait. 

Om torment is nnhclicr, the uncertainty as to 30 
wliat wc ought to do, the distrust of the 
value of what we do, and the distrust that 
the necessity which wc all at last believe in 
IS fair and beneficial I in. non 
Om valours are our best gods. / leh her 
Our vanity is the constant enemy of our dig¬ 
nity linn MvifJ.inc 

Our very hones belied our fears, / Onr fears 
our hopes belied ; / We thought her dying 
when she slept, / And sleeping when she 
died I,H.>oa 

Our virtues are dearer to us the more we have 
had to suflci foi them. It is the same with 
our childicii. All piofoinui affccLiou admits 
a sacrifice / amn na>^ m s 

Our virtues depend on our failings as their 8 f 
root, and the hitter send forth as strong 
and manifold br.anches nndergiound as the 
formei do m the open light tu 

Our ' Viitues he m the interpretation of the 
tune C,» .ocaiiui, i\ 7 . 

Onr virtues would be proud if our faults whipped 
them not, and om crimes would despair if 
they were not cherished by om virtues Alhi 

f/ii'.', IV J. 

Our whole existence is passed into words, and 
wolds, by meiins of tongue and ears, pass so 
easily into the soul, /ran Paul, 

Oui whole life is but a chamber which we are 
ficscoing with colours, that do not appear 
while being laid on wet, but whii h will shine 
forth afterwaids when finished and dry. 
li an/ Pm ih t. 

Our whole terrestrial being is based on Time 40 
and built of Time , it is wholly a movement, 
a Time-impulse, Time is the author of it, 
the material of it. Cathie 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run, / 
That onr devices still ai e overthrown , / Our 
thoughts aie ours, their ends none of our 
; own. Ham , iii 2 

Our woik must be done honourably and thor¬ 
oughly, because we are now men , whether 
we ever expect to be angels, or ever were 
slugs, being practically no matter We are 
now human creatures, and must, at our peril, 
j do human, that is to say, affectionate, honest, 

' and earnest woik. Rudkin. 

Our works are presentiments of our capabilities. 
Coi the 

, Our works decay and disappear, / God’s frailest 
works abide, and look / Down on the nuns we 
j toUtorear Dt. Walter Smith, 
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Our worst misfortunes never happen^ and 
most miseries lie in anticipation Unlzac 
Our yesterday's to-morrow now is gone, / And 
still a new to-morrow docs come on. / We 
by to-moiiow diaw out Jill our stole, 'Till 
the exhausted well can yield no more 
( aiuUy. 

Our young men are terribly alike. --14 i ander 

iivnih 

Ourselves are easily provided for; it is nothing 
but the ciicumstantials of human life that 
cost so much 

6 Out at sea, the universe has dwindled to a 
little circle of cnimpled water, that journeys 
with you day after day, and to which you 
seem bound by some enchantment 

rorr/n 

Out of debt, out of danger /V 
Out ol difficulties grow miracles Ln Putv,'u 
Out of Evil conies Good , and no Good that is 
possible but shall one day be real 
Out of my stony giiefs / Bethel I’ll raise 
Adaun 

10 Out of Plato come all things that are still 
written and debated about among men of 
thought. / uu mm 

Out of sight out of mind. 1 hotnas ii Keiupts 
Out of the abumiance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ],\its 

Out of the eatci conieth forth meat, out of 
the strong cometh foi th sweetness, '.awic// a 
riddle 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire I'r 

15 Out of the sufifeiiiig comes the serious mind; 
out of the salvation, the giateful iieart, out 
of enduiance, foititude . out of dehverame, 
faith Kui,{in 

Out of this nettle danger we pluck this flower 
safety. i //o. // , n j 
Out upon the tempest of angei, the acri¬ 
monious gall of fietful impatience, the sullen 
frost of lowring resentment, or the corroding 
poison of withered envy! They eat up the 
immortal part of a man' . . . like tiaitor 
Iscariot, betray their lord and mastei. 

Huffti. 

ofirt TL tCou dvOpixJTrLmav 6v /xeyahy)^ 

(TTrocSi}?— Notliinc; in tlif* aff.nrs of mankind ts 
worth serious an \ If I y. PLito 
Outward judgment often fails, inward justice 
never 1 litc f'ittkrr 

20 Outward religion originates by society, society 
becomes possible by religion. L ailylc. 
Ouvrage de longue haleine—A loiu winded or 
tedious busiiiLss. di. 

Over the events of life we may have a control, j 
but none whatever over the law of its pro- | 
gress. Draper. j 

Ovei the Time thou hast no power; solely over 
one man therein hast thou a quite absolute, ! 
uncontrollable power; him redeem, him make 
honest. Larlyle \ 

Over there it will not be otherwise than it is 
here, iioeihe 

25 Overcome evil with good. St. Paul. 

Overdone is worse than underdone Pr. 

Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune 
to a falling column, the lower it sinks, the 
greater weight it is obliged to sustain. 
itolhmith. 


Owe no man anything, but to love one another ; 
for he that loveth iiiiothei hath fulfilled the 
law S/ Paul 

Oysters are not good in a month that hath not 
an R m it 1 V. 


Pabulum Acherontis -Food for Acheron / r , on 30 
till viiui of ilic .i\i. Pliui 

Pace taiiti viii II -.o .lujt a man W'lll far- 
nil. 

Pacem hommibus habe, helium cum vitiis — 

M iinlaiii pc.ici: with men, w ir with tlicir viocs 

Pacta conventa—Conditions a}.Mccd upon. 

Pacte de famille—A family comi) u t. J'l. 

Pactum non pactum cst , non pactum pactum 35 
est , quod vobis lubet A bai,.' un i not a Isir- 
g un, no b.ugain i. a baij^.uii, as it pk .sis >ou. 
Plant 

Paga lo que debes, sabras lo que tienes—Pay 
whit ^ouuwl,, .ind wii.it 5011 ba\i jou’ll know. 

It Pi 

‘ Pagan self-assertion” is one of the elements 
of human woith as well as “Christian self- 
denial ” J. S. ),'/// 

Pain has its own noble joy, when it kindles a 
strong consciousness of fife, before stagnant 
and torpid / '^hi ns: 

Pam IS less subject than pleasure to capricious 
expiessiun l.'/iu'on 

Pam IS so uneasy a sentnnent that very little 40 
of it IS enough to coiiupt every enjoyment. 
Ko u I r. 

Pain IS the deepest thing we have in our 
nature and union through pain has always 
seemed more real and holy than any other 
Haiiuiii 

Pam IS the positive element in life, and plea¬ 
sure Its negation. Si ho/n nhuuer. 

Pam past is pleasure. 1 V. 

Pain pays the income of each precious thing 

\haKi S.JH ai t 

Painful for man is rebellifltis independence 45 
when it has become inevitable, only in lov¬ 
ing companionship with his fellows does he 
feel safe, only m reverently bowing down 
before the Higher does he feel himself ex¬ 
alted l mh’lt 

Pams of love be sweeter far / Than all other 
pleasures are. Ihydi n 

Paint costs nothing. Put Pr. 

“ Paint me as I am.” {'*) 

Painters draw their nymphs in thin and airy 
habits, but the weijfht of gold and of em¬ 
broideries is reserved for queens and god¬ 
desses Diydeii 

Painting does not proceed so much by intelli- 50 
gence as by sight and feeling and invention. 
Hamt rton 

Painting is silent poetry, and poetry speak¬ 
ing painting. Snnonide';. 

Painting is the intermediate between a thought 
and a thing, t oleridi;e. 

Palabra de boca, piedra he Honda— A word 
from the mouth is a.s a stone from a sling. 
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Palabra y piedra suelta no tiene viielta- A 
word and a stone once launched caiinul he re¬ 
called A/ 

Palam mutire plebeio piaciilum est- lor a 
common man to mutter what he thinks is a 
risky vciitmc 

Palinodiam canere—To r< cant 
Pallida mors cpquo jiulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas, ' Ref'umque tiirres —Pale Di.uh 

W'llli ini|)ittial loot kiiotl . at tin hovels e)f the 
piior anil till pain . ol kiti'/s //a* 

5 Palma non sine pnivere J he palm, hut not 
w illiiuit a sli n^;.^h M. 

Palma virtuti 1 he palm to virtm 

Palmam qui ineiuit ferat- la t him 1 m ai tiie p dm 

that cli \ ( s U ,M 

Paii'Jin rt cn censes Th' id tml the gam-s of the 

< lien-, (w li it tile Roman plelis took solt inf list 
111) /«"' 

Pappi and leather and ink, ' All are but trash ' 
If 1 find not the thoiiijht / Which the writer 
can think /’ // Swth 

10 Par bene comiiaxatiim— \ })iir well m iiehul 
Par droit de conquete et par droit de naissance 
- lly iij^ht of ( 111 pi ,t and by nt.h' of hntli 
o;/nu., 

Par exctdlence Pn iminentlj Ar 
Par recoulcment du temps—I’.y the lapse of 
tune / f 

Par le droit du phis fort Py the nght of the 
strongest 7 

16 Par les memes voies on no va pas ton)ours aux 
mcmes fins I he same nn atis do not aiw aj s lead 
to tin •- inn. i ml. / ,i A innt 

Par ma fot' I’afte nc sert de gnere > Qtiand on 
n a pas cela- r>\ try faith, age serves hut little 
if one Ini', not th it (hi uii ) !/<>//< 

Pai maniiire d’acqiiit—I'or fojm s ikt /-> 

Par negotiis, neque sup a—Lqual to, ami not 
above, his htisiin - 1 a< 

Par nobile fratium A piei ions pair of hioiheis 
//or, 

80 Par pari referto - r»ivi him h uk tit for tat /•> 
Par signe de mtpiis —In tol m of lonicmpt J > 
Par terms suppar 'I he two arc tqu d to the 
three M 


Parcus Deorum cultor, et infrequens, / In- 
sanientis dum sapientiae / Consultus erro; 
nunc retrorsum / Vela dare, atque iterare 
cursus / Cogor relictos— A niggard and unfre- 
qiu nt woi -.hippei of the gods, as long as I strayed 
fiom the wa> hj sensi h ss philosophy, 1 am now 
fon I d to turn my snl h n I , and to retiaee the 
eour^e 1 ft ul ilea t ted. //.o 

Pardon is the choicest flower of victory A rab. 

Parents are commonly more careful to bestow 36 
wit on their rliildren than virtue, the art of 
speaking well than of doing well, but their 
manners ought to be the gieat concern. 

/ u/Zer 

Parents' blessings can neither he drowned in 
water nor consumed in fire /'r. 

Parents we can have but once , and he pro¬ 
mises himself too much who enters life with 
the expectation of finding many friends. 
/o/iu\on 

Pares cum paribus iit est in veten proverbio 
fatillime cougregantur \s m tlx old proverb, 

“ Like assoeiatvs must nalutallj with hi e " Ctc 

Parfois, elus raaudits de la fiireur supreme, /. . 
Ces envoj^es tlu ciel sout appatus au moiide / 
Coiiime s’lls venaient de 1 eiifer-—Sometimes 
these ambassadors of lie.j\iii, the ircursetl elect 
of the wr.ith of h> iv'eii aiipcar in the woild as 
though they eame fiom liell I u t >> ilu' o 

Pan passu— With cqu.d steps or paee , iieik and40 
m ck. 

Pan ratione I’.v p ints of reason. 

Pantur pax bello- I't ut i-. produced by war 
( orn. A <7* 

Parle? dn lonp et vous en verre? la queue— 
Spe ik ol the wolf iiid von w ill ^e( his tail , spe.ak 
ut the devil and Ik will ippe.ai /'r J'r 

PaiJez peu et bien, si vous voulez qti’on vous 
regal de conime tin homme de men ite— Speak 
little .ind wi 11 if you wi-.h to be esleeined a man 
of iiiei It / r. 

Parliamentary government is government by 46 
speaking Maotulav 

Pars beiieficii est quod petitur si belle neges - 
To lefusi graciously IS to tonfer a favour Fub. 
Air 


Par tiop debattre la verite se perd— The truth 
is saerilm (1 1 )\ too imii li dispui ition J'r Ft 
Par un prompt desespoir souvent on se mane, / 
Qn’on s eii icjicnt apres tout le temps de sa 
vie We otiiMi III II i\ in d(s|i.Mi, soth.at we repent 
of It ill oiii lilc iftei Moi'it >f 
85Par.uhse is always where love dwells /<./« 
Fuuu 

Paradise is for those who control their anger. 

hot tin 

Paradise is under the shadow of our swords. 

MuJioiicCl 

Parasiticam cotnam quaint- lie seeks the me*al 
of.I paiasiii ur li.iii'tei-on 

Parce, piiei, stimulis et fortius uteie Ions— 
Jiov, spire the' go id and iiioie* firmly gr.isp the 
reins (k’/ef 

80 Parcere personis, dicere de viHis— To sp.iie pe i- 
sons, to ( ondeMiin crimes Ma’t 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos- 1 o 
spare thrt on»inrre*(l, to subdue the haughty, f V?/,’' 
Parcite paucornm difFundere crimen in omnes 
-Foihcar to lay the guilt of the few upon the 
many Ornd. 


Pars beneficii est quod petitur si cito neges — 

To lefuse a f.ivoui epiicl ly is tu giant one Fub 
Syt. 

Pars hommum vitiis gaudet constanter, et 
urget Propositum pars multa natat, inodo 
recta capessens, , Interdum pravis obnoxia 
— \ poition of maiikiiKi gluiy consistently ni 
then viees anel piiisui- then pm pose , m.iny 
nion^ wavei helweiii doing what is right and 
e'funplying with what i-. wiung 

Pars minima est ipsa puella sui—The girl Iier- 

sell is the least put ol hciself 07 ’,d 

Pars minima sui Vlu smallest pait of him 50 

SI If Ol Itself 

Pars samtatis velle sanari fuit 1 1 is a step to 
tin cure* to he willing to he euicd A<r«. 

Parsimonia est magnum vectigal—Thrift is a 
gie.it revenue ( /i 

Parsimony is enough to make the master of 
the golden mines as poor as he that has 
nothing, for a man may be biought to a 
morsel of bread by parsimony as well as 
profusion Ht'nty Home. 

Parta tueri—Defeiul what you h.ave won M, 
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Partage de Montgomerie: tout d’un cote, 
rien de I’autre—A Montgomery division every¬ 
thing on one side and nothing on the otln i 
hr Pr. 

Parthis mendacior—More mendacious than the 
Parthians II or. 

Partial culture runs to the ornate; extreme 
cultuie to simplicity. 

Particeps crimuus A p irt.ilv-.r in a enine; an 
ai cessorj'eilhci befoit di .diet tin f u't. 

5 Parties do not coiisidei , they only feel. KanKi 

Parting day / Dies like the dolphin, whom each 
pang imbues / With a now colour as it gasps 
away, / The last still loveliest, till—'tis gone, 
and all is gray. Ai > ,m 

Parting is woi se than death , it is death of 
love DfvJtn 

Parting with a delusion makes one wiser than 
lalliiig in with a truth. 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ndiculus mus - 
Mouiilaiiis aie lu laboui, a iidiv_iilou- nioiisf will 
lie hruuglu forth Ihn, 

10 Party honesty is party expediency. (7 Clnu - 
land 

Party is the madness of many for the gain of 
the few /’<>/'< 

Party standards are shadows in which pa¬ 
triotism is buried. hirndtttun ih ,^t.I\t}n 

Parva leves capiunt aminos—Little muuL .lu 
caught with ttiih iK'ui 

Parva sunt hiPC, sed parva ista non contem- 
iiendo majores nostn maxuiiam haiic rem 
fecerunt -'Jlust* .ue sm.dl thinu'^ , I>ut it w IS 
hy not despising ilu'st sm dl things that oin 
foiefatheis mule the eonimonwt.ilth so gie.it. 
Livy. 

16 Parvis componerc magna—To rominrc gte.ii 

things vMth siii.ill / 

Parvnla (nam exemplo est) inagni form<ca la- 
bons / Ore trahit quodcuiupie potest atque 
addit acervo, / Quern struit, baud iguara ac 
non incauta futuri -1 lie ant, for inst uu t, i- .i 
ere ituii of grr it indu-lry, dr.igs with its innuih 
all It (<in, and ulds to the lie.ip it piles up, not 
igiioi.int oi imjiroeidint of the future Jlor 

Parvula scintilla saepe magnum suscitavit in- 
cciidiutn - \ \ < ry sm.'ill sjiark h.is often kindleil 
a gievit ( onfl tMation. 

Parvuin non parva: amicitia? pigiius- A slight 
pledgi of no small fneudship 

Parvum parva decent—Him tluat is little little 

things iiLv ome Hor 

20 Pas a pas on va bien loin—Step by step one goes 
very fai hr 

Pas un police de notre territoire ni nne pierre 
de nos forteresses I -Not .m nuh of mu tmi- 
tory, not .i stone of our foi'n ' Julii, luu’u 
in 1870, to I lit licmand oj in i many. 

Pascitur in vivis Iivor, post fata quiescit; / 
Tunc suus, ex merito, quemque tuetur lioiios 
— Knvy fi eds tqion the living, .ifter death it re'ts , 
then tlie honour a man deserves piotecls him 
Ovid. 

rraaiv yap cd (fypo^’ovtn cvpfiax^i Ti'xv-Tnr- 
tune always fights on the side of the pri’tUnt 
C iii/an 

Pass no rash censure upon other people’s words 
or actions 1 homns a Kniif’'!. 

25 Passato il pericolo g ibhato il santo—When the 
danger is p.issed the saint is. cheated. It Pr. 


Passe avant—Pass ahead. M, 

Passe par tout—A m.aster-key , a pass-key. 
Pas.sez-moi la rhubarbe et je vous passerai le 
sene - P.ISS you me the rhuhath, and 1 will p.iss 
you the senn.i, i e , shut \our eyes to my faults, 
and I will to >0111 s Molu u' 

Passion depraves, but also ennobles Lamar- 

tim 

Passion drives the man, passions the woman ;30 
him a stieam, her the winds /mn Pun 
Passion is the drunkenness of the mind nil: 

Passion is universal humanity Without it 
religion, history, romance, art, would be use¬ 
less I’al'nu 

Passion looks not beyond the moment of its 
existence Inm , 

Passion makes the best observations and the 
SOI 1 lest comlusions Jluh Paul 
Passion makes the will lord of the reason 35 

Slia'.t^paii (0 

Passion often makes a fool of the most in- 
eiiions man, and often makes the greatest 
lockhead ingenious // ovnon 
Passion, though a bad legulator, is a powerful 
spring I Hit > \on 

Passionate people are like men who stand upon 
thoir beans , they see all things in the wrong 
way. Pinto 

Passions are likened best to floods and 
streams , / Tlie shallow murmur but the 
deep ai e dumb. Sn M A uici , A 
Passions are the gales of life. Popr 40 

Passions are vices or vutnes m their highest 
poweis. (lOi dl, 

Passions existed before principles , they came 
into the woild with us /1 /m /amt \on 
Passions may not unfitly be termed the mob 
of the mun, that commits a not upon his 
reason. // m. P, rn 

Passions spin the plot; we are betrayed by 
what IS false within. („ oi ‘"-i Mi ; t </, to 
Past and to come seem best, things piesent45 
worst j //ill. il , I 

Pastmip, like wine, is poison in the morning. 

I horn as hinh r. 

Patch and long sit, / Build and soon flit 

I'f 

Patch grief with proverbs. Mitch Ado., v. i. 
Pater famihas The faihei «f a family. 

Pater noster -Our f.ithei , the Lord’s prayer. 60 
Pater patiiae—Tlie father of his country. 
Tra07]p.aTa— /rafl r/jLiara—We learn from the things 
we siifiei .'Ksop. 

Patience and perseverance overcome the 
greatest difficulties i laui'ia. 

Patience, and shuffle the cards. Cervantes 
Patience et longueur de temps / Font plus 56 
que force ni que rage - P.iticnce and length of 
tune arrom|ilish uinte than violence and rage 
La /•ontame 

Patience had no sooner placed herself by the 
mount of sorrows, but the whole heap sunk 
to such a degree, that it did not appear a 
third pait so big as it was before Addison. 
Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. 

pit SI aid I 

Patience is a plaister for all sores. Pr. 

Patience is a remedy for every sorrow. Pub. 
hyr. 
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Patience is a stout horse, but it will tire at 
last. Pt 

Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 

Kmiweuu 

Patience is even more rai cly manifested in the 
intellect than in the temjier Jl» ips 
Patience is genius. Puflon 
6 Patience is good for poltroons. 3 Hen 
1 1 

Patience is sister to meekness, and humility is 
its mother 

Patience is the art of hoping. / 'nuvcnay "/« ^ 
Patience is the ballast of the soul, that will 
keep it from rolling and tumbling in the 
gieatest stuinis /-/• llopkiti'. 

Patience is the key of content. Mnhnnnt 
10 Patience is the key of Pai adise 7 utI't 
Patience is the support of weakness, impa¬ 
tience, the rinn of sticngth f i't.on 
Patience, money, and time bring all things to 
pass. /’; 

Patienc'^ of ohscut ity is a duty which we owo 
not molt' to out hajipuitss th.an to the quiet 
of the woild at Uige i Sw n 

Patience passe science I’ltencc surp.isM 

ktlOSNlulj.. 1/ 

15 Patience, unmoved, no marvel though she 
pause . / They can be mct'k that have 110 
other cause i om o/J >nos, n i 
Patience wears out stones. (,<!< / Pr. 

Patience, when it is a divine thing, is active, 
not passive. 

Patience wi’ poverty is a man’s best remedy. 

Patient waiters are no losers /V. 

20 Patientialaisafitfuror I’.uiciict .dniscd lieionies 
fury. 

Paticntia vinces—You will loiupur by patience 
d/ 1 

Patiently add farthing to farthing. I'.e/c/- 

snuth, 

Patitur qui vincit— ITc' sufit'is w ho roncpicrs ,1/. 
Patiia cara, carior libertas -!)<, u i^ mj cenmtiv 
but IiIjc 1 ly is (It, ir« i M \ 

25 Patna quis exul / Se qiioque fugit ? — Wb.u 
fujiitivc fiom lus countiy can .dso llj from biin- 
sclf^ Ihn. 

Patrine fumns igne aheno lucnlentior — Tin, 
smoke of oiti own (ouiiliy is briglitc i th.in lire 
ill a foil ij^ii om I'r. 

Patriae mfehci fidelis F lithful to my nnluippy 
countiy , 1 / 

Patriae pietntis imago—1 'Ik im.ige of Ins lili.il 
.iflt;i lion y 

Patnre solum omnibus carum est -Tin* sod of 
thc-ir n.m\t l.md is dc.u to llic lic.uls of .ill 
men ( /( 

80 Patriotism depends as much on mutual suffer¬ 
ing as on mutual success Pitfaflt 
Patriotism has its roots deep in the instincts 
and the affections Love of country is the 
expansion of filial love IKD httui. 
Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel 
/ohtt son 

Patriotism is the vital condition of national 
permanence. C. IV ( 

Patriotism must be founded on great principles 
and supported by great virtue. SoUnghroke, 


ira-rpU ydp iari Tract', IV' dv TrpdrTrj er’ - 35 

One’s countiy is whucvti things go well with 
him Ariito/oiunt s 

Patroclus is dead, who was better by far than 
thou. JJom 

Patron.age, that is, necuniary or other economic 
furtheiance, has been pronounced to be twice 
cursed, cursing him that gives and lain that 
takes Lauyu 

Pauca Catonis verb.a, sed a pleno venientia 
pectore veii I lu uoius o'" 1 u., wi t« few, but 
tin V c.inic fioin i be irl lull of tiuih. J^ucun, 

Pauca verba - Few wotcls. 

Panel dignoscere possunt f Vera bona, atque40 
libs mnltiiin diversa — 1 c w in< n c m distinguish 
lilt' gtiiuinc!> gooil from ilu n \t isc Ju7'. 

Paticis carior est fides quaiu pecunia To b w 
is good 1 ulh more valuable, than money. Su// , 
of P \ oiv'i ‘ nil \ 

Paul Pry is on the spy. Pr, 

Paullatim r*\d< cic'cs d/. 

Panluin sepuit.'p (iistat iiiertia> I Celata virtiis 
V\orili loll 1 ljidd> .) dihc-i > lilllt bom bulled 
slolli //o? 

Pauper eiiim non est cn icrnm suppetit iisiis '46 
Si ventii bene, si late*ii pe'dibu-.que tins, nil / 
Dmtia* potc'nuit legalcs addere majus — 

'I b cl Ill in is not jioor who bi i aitlieiiiu\ lor 
.ill hi.w mis If It i^well with \<)ur sti.niaeli, 
your lungs, md >our feet, tlu wealth of lings 
I m add no moic /for. 

Pauper sum, fateor, patior, quod Di dant fero 
I .im iK)oi, I uinut , 1 put up with it \\ h.it 

the gods giM 1 bcii with Pmut 

Pauper ubiquejacet Everywhere the poor man 

lsdes])is(il (h'.ii 

Pauperism is our social sm grown manifest. 

(. am ft 

Pauperism is the general leakage through 
every joint of the ship that is rotten. La^- 
hh 

Paupertas est, non qua' pauca possidet, sed 60 
quae nuilta non possidet - Po\c.it\ is nor pos¬ 
sessing lew things, hut kicking in.my' things. 

.S. // 

Paupertas fugitur, totoque arcessitur orbe— 
I’cncrly is slmniu-d and tuned .is (iimui.d 
tinoughout the woild Lilian 

Panpertatis pudoi et fuga—The sh.ame and the 
blight .11 of poM 1 ty Uoi 

Pauperum solatio— Fui ibosolaei of the poor M 

Pauvres gens, je les plains ; car on a pour les 
lous / Plus de pitie que de courroux Poor 

pcc'ple, 1 pity tVu'iii , foi oiu alwa\s cnteil.iins 
for ioois moiL pity than .ingei. Bothau^ on d's~ 
appointtd aiiihoHi 

Pavore carent qui nihil commiserunt, at 65 
poenatn semper ob oculos versaii putant qui 

f ieccarunt The iniunent .me free fiom feat, 
mt the giiilrN ha\e ilw.i\-» the die.id of punish* 
meiU Ik foie their t\es 

Pax Cererem nutrit, pacis alumna Ceres- 
I’c.iee is ihe must ot Ceres, Certs is the tuirs- 
hng of peace tk'if 
Pax in bello- Pe.ue in w.ir M. 

Pax paritiir bello— Pe.tee is produced by war 
Lorn Kep. 

Pax vobiscum- Peace be with you. 

Pay as you go is the philosopher's stone. .S. 60 
Randolph of Roanoke. 
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Pay beforehand d you would have your work 
ill done. /V 

Pay good wages, or your servants will pay 
tnemselves. /V. 

Pay not bcfoie thy work be done; if thou 
dost, it Will never be well done, and thou 
wilt have but a pennyworth for twopence 

F rank (in 

Pay the reckoning over-night, and you won't 
be troubled in the morning, i't. 

6 Pay well when you are served well. I'r. 

Pay what you owe, and what you re worth 
you'll know. Pr 

Pay without fad, / Down on the nail Pr. 

Pazza e chi non sa da che paite vieu il vento— 
He IS a sc'iisi 1 ( is fallow who does not know lioiii 
what quntci tin wind blows, it. /V. 

Peace hath her victories, / No less tenowu'd 
than war Milton 

10 Peace is liberty in tranquility. C ic. 

Peace is rarely denied to the peaceful. Schiller. 

Peace is the happy natural state of man, 
war his corruption, his disgrace. Thonnon. 

Peace is the masterpiece of reason. /. Mulit r. 

Peace, justice, and the word of God must be 
given to the people, not sold Kn\hin 

16 Peace, of all worldly blessings, is the most 
valuable .Smallniti^i 

Peace with a cudgel in hand is war. Pori. 
Pr. 

Peacefully and leasonably to contemplate is 
at no time hurtful, and while we use our¬ 
selves to think of the advantages of otheis, 
our own mind comes insensibly to imitate 
them, and every false activity to which our 
foncy was alluring us is then willingly aban¬ 
doned. Coethf. 

Peccare dorentes / Fallax historias movet — 
He dLCLilfully lelates stones tli.u arc mciely 
lessons in vice Hoi. 

Peccare licet nemini— Nc' one has leave to sin. 

Cn 

20Peccavi—I have sinned To cry “peccavi "is to 
ai know ledge one’s error. 

Peche avoue est a inoitie pardoiine~A sin 
confessed is half forgiven hr Pi 

Pectus est quod disertos facit- It is the he.'irt 
which inspiies Hoquciue (Juinct. 

Pecuniam in loco negligere / Interdum maxi¬ 
mum est lucrum - To drspisc money on piopci 
occ.'isions IS soim-tiiiics a very gicat gam. Jei 

Pecumam perdidisti • foitasse ilia te perdeiet 
manens —You have lost v<jur monev; perhaps, 
if you li id kept il, it would h.ivt lo-,t you. 

26 Pedaiiterie setzt gaiiz nothwendig Leere — 
Pedantry quite neccss.irily piouppo.cs i.icaiu y 
Kahei 

Pedantry crams our heads with learned lumber, 
and takes out our brains to make room for 

it. Colton 

Pedantry is properly the overrating any kind 
of knowledge we pretend to Mtu/L 

Pedibus timor addidit alas—Fear gave wines to 
Lis feet 

Peevishness covers with its dark fog even the 
most distant horizon Jenn Paul. 

SO Pegasus im Joche—Pegasus in harness. Schiller. 

Peggior della morte 6 il turpe riposo—Worse 
than death is shameful repose. JSi iccolo Tom- 
maseo. 


Peine foite el dure -Heavy and severe punish* 
nit til (-.peu. lly th.it of putting heavy weights on 
piisoneis w ho refused to plc.id). 

Pelt all dogs that bark, and you will need 
many stones. J 'r. 

TTi]fi twi Tn)fiaTL —Kvil on the top of evil 

Pence well-spent are better than pence ill-35 
spared Pi. 

Pendente lite—Whilt tin * uit is pt nding. 

Pendie la cremailleie— Togivc a house-wiurimug 
/ /. 

Penetration has an air of diviu.stion ; it pleases 
our vanity moie than any other quality of 
the mind. La L‘o. he. 

Pemtiis toto divisos orbe Biitannos — The 
liiitons. quite suiideicd fiuiii all ihe world 
Virg. 

Penny goes aftei penny, / Till Peter hasn't 40 
any Pi 

Penny wise is often pound foolish. Pr. 

Pense ce qne tn veux, dis ce que tu dois— 

'1 lanl what ^ou hkc, say what you ought. 

I r. Pi. 

Pense moult, parlc pen, eens moms—'1 hink 
mucli, speak IulK , wiilc less hr Pi 

Peiisei, vivre, et inoiuii enrol J o think, live, 
.iiid die o-s a king J ita'tur/. iln Great. 

Pensez a bieu—'I lunk ol go nl > 

People abuse freedom only where they have 
asserted it, not wheie it has been given 
them, hoi • t. 

People are always expecting to get peace in 
heaven , but you know whatevci peace they 
get there will be ready-made Whatever of 
making jieace they can be blest for must be 
on the earth here. Ktt'./.in 

People are only accustomed to revolve around 
themselves. Goethe. 

People are rendered sociable by their inability 
to endure their own society. Sihilleu 

People are wise for the past d^ in the even- 60 
ing, but never wise enough for the coming 
one. K take It 

People, crushed by laws, have no hopes but 
from power. It laws are their enemies, 
they will be enemies tj^ laws; and those 
who have much to hope and nothing to 
lose will always be dangerous, more or 
less iiuike. 

People dispute a great deal about the good 
that is clone and the harm by disseminat¬ 
ing the Bible (P'L hinhitUunC) To me 
this is clear the Bible will do liarm if, as 
hitherto, it is used dogmatically and inter¬ 
preted fancifully, and it will do good if it 
15. treated feelingly and apjilied didactically. 

I-. itlu. 

People do not care to give alms without some 
security for their money, and a wooden 
leg or a withered arm is a sort of draft 
upon heaven for those who choose to have 
their money placed to account there. Mae- 
kenzte 

People do not lark strength; they lack wiU. 

I It tor /luiJ'O 

People do not mind their faults being spread 56 
out before them, but they become impatient 
if called upon to give them up Goethe 

People in adveisity should preserve laudable 
customs. (. lans^a 
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People (in authority) are accustomed merely 
to forbid, to hinder, to refuse, but rarely to 
bid, to further, and to reward They let 
things go along till some mischief happens , 
then they fly into a rage, and lay about 
them. Goi the 

People love to have all rash actions done in a 
huiry. Gohl^tn'th 

People may live as much retired from the world 
as they like, but sooner or later they find 
themselves debtor or creditor to some one. 

lnu th . 

People must begin before they attempt to finish 
or improve, ll m JuaAc 

5 People seem to think themselves in some 
ways superior to heaven itself, when they 
complain of the sorrow and want round 
about them , and yet it is not the devil for 
certain who puts pity into their hearts. 

J I hai >Ke}(tv 

People should never sit talking till they don’t 
kno^ what to talk about Savin^ 

People that are like minded (f/4/iZ/erA/w/i/fy/) 
can never for any length be disunited ( >u- 
'iti('‘.ft), they always come together again , 
wheieas those th.it are not hke-minded 
(// nh u’l ll) try in v.iin to maintain hai- 
inony . the essential discoid between them 
will be sme to break out some day. inHthi 
People that have nothing to do are quickly 
tii ed of then own company J ( ol'u r 
People that make puns ai e like wanton boys 
that put coppeis on the raihoad tracks 
They amuse themselves and other children, 
but their little trick may upset a freight 
train of conversation for the sake of a bat¬ 
tered witticism Ilohnti, 

10 People that will crowd about bonfires may, 
sometimes very fairly, get their be irds 
singed , it IS tne price they pay for such 
illumination , natural twilight is safe and 
free to all. < arlyU 

People throw stones only at trees which have 
fniit on them. /’/ 

People who are always taking care of their 
health are like niisei s, who are hoarding up 
a treasure which they have nevei spirit 
enough to enjoy A u > n< 

People who are too sharp cut their own 
fingers /V 

People who can’t be witty exert themselves to 
be pious and affectionate hlwt 

15 People who do not know how to laugh are al¬ 
ways pompous and self-conceited. J'hat^L /ay 
People who have little to do are great talkers. 
The less they think the more they talk, and 
so women talk inoie than men. A nation 
where women determine the fashion is al¬ 
ways talkative. JAw esi/ttuu 
People who honestly mean to be true really 
contradict themselves much more rarely than 
those wlio try to be consistent Holmes, 
People who live in glass houses should never 
throw stones. /V 

People who never have any time are those 
who do least. Lichtenhety^ (’) 

20 People will not look forward to posterity who 
never look backward to their ancestors. 
But ke. 

People would do well if, tarrying here for 

f ears together, they observed a while a 
'ythagoreau silence Goethe, 


People would do well if they would keep piety, 
which IS so essential and lovable in life, dis¬ 
tinct from art, where, owing to its very sim¬ 
plicity and dignity, it checks their energy, 
allowing only the very highest mind freedom 
to unite with, if nut actually to master, it. 
Lioethc 

Per accidens - Hy arcidcnt, i e., not following 
from llie n.itiiie of the thing, but fioiii some 
accuhntal (iicumsl.inct 

Per acuta belli I Inonuh t'n_ jjciiU of war M 
Per angusta ad augusLa - 1 In oiigh hardship to26 
tiiumph Al 

Per annum P.y the year ; ycarh. 

Pei ardiia hberi—hue ihiongh difficulty M 
Pei aspera ad astra Ovci longh p.itlis to the 
stars Al. 

Per contra- On the othei hand. 

Per Deum ot ferrum obtimii—I have obtained 30 
It hj (jod and niy swoid )/ 

Per fas et nefas— By right ways and hy wrong 
Per ll suo contrano I’.y its opposite A/. 

Per incunam - I hiou^h carch s n- ss 
Per mate pei terrani By sc i amf i.uid. AI 
Per obitum—'1 hiough llie death of 35 

Per quod servitium amisit I'oi loss of his or 
her seivices. L, 

Per saltum—By a leap; passing over the in- 
teimediate slips 

Per Hildas et ignes fluctuat nec mergitur— 
Ihiougii watir and fiie siic goes plunging but 
IS not Milmicrged AI of Pat is 
Per vanos casus, per tot discnmiua rerura— 
Thiough m.aiufoltf misioitunes, and so many 
penis \ i>S 

Per vias rectas— By direct ways. M. 40 

Peras imposiut Jujnter nobis duas , / Propnis 
lepletam vitiis post tergum dedit / Ahenis 
ante pectus suspendit gravem- jujnter has 
laiil two wallets on iK , he lias pl.ireif one heliind 
onr hacks filled with our own faults, and has 
hung anothci hefoic, heavy with the faults of 
olhttpeopli I'htnii. 

Percunctatorem fugito, nam garnilus idem 
est, / Nec ictinent jiatulse comiiiissa fidehter 
aures —Avoid an inquisitive person, foi he is 
suie to he a gossip, cars always open to hear 
will not keep faithfully w hat is intrusted to them. 
ILn. 

Perdidit arma, locum viitutis desenut, qui / 
Semper in augenda festinat et obnntur re- 
lli has lost his arms .uid deseited the cause of 
virtue who is ever eagir and engrossed in in- 
ci casing his wealth Hor. 

Perdis, et m damno gratia nulla tuo -You lose, 
and foi > our loss get no thanks Ovid 
Pereant amici, dum una luimici intercidant — 46 
Let our friends perish, piovicled om enemies fall 
along with them. O), arui Lat. Pr ^ quoted by 
Cuno to toniteinn it. 

Pereunt et imputantur—They (hours) pass, and 
aie pla( ed to our account Mat t. 

Perfect existence can only be where spirit and 
body are one ; an embodied spirit, a spiritual 
body. (’) 

Perfect experience must itself embrace theo¬ 
retical knowledge. Goethe. 

Perfect life is ever in one’s acts to deal with 
innocence, which proves itself in doing wrong 
to no one but itself. Goed.e. 
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Perfect Hqrht f Would dazzle, not illuminate, 
the sipht, / From eaith it xs touugh te 
glimpse at heaven. Loni Houghton 
Perfect love canna be without equality Sc. Pr. 
Perfect love casteth out fear. St John. 

Perfect love holds the secret of the world's 
perfect liberty / G Ilollanti 
5 Perfect woman, nobly planned, / To warn, to 
comfort, and command; / And yet a spirit | 
still, and bright / With something ol an | 
angel light, lyof i/s7oo> th. | 

Perfect works are rare, because they must be 
produced at the h.xppy moment when taste 
and genius unite and this lare conjunction, 
like that of certain planets appears to occur 
only after the revolution of several cycles, 
and only lasts for an instant. LhuUnuhnand 
Perfecting IS our destiny, but perfection is 
never our lot. / L U ther. 

Perfection is not the affair of the scholar ; it is 
enough if he practises (» etht 
Perfer et obdura, dolor hic tibi proderit olim 
- Hear and endure; this soirow will one day 
prove to be for your good Ornti 
10 Perfer et obdura; multo graviora tulisti— Hear 
and endure, ^ou b.ive l)Oint much ht.ivier mis¬ 
fortunes than these (hnd 
Perfervidum ingenmm Scotorum — The very j 
ardent ttnipei of the Scots 
Perfida, sed quamvis perfida, cara tamen— 
Faithless, but, thougli faiihless, stih de.u. Iil'ull 
Pergis pugnantia secum / Fiontibus adversts 
componere—^ on are attempting to reeomile 
thngs whuh are opposite in then natures. IIor. 

** Perhaps " hinders folks from lying. Pr. 

U Perhaps propriety is as near a word as any to 
denote the manners of the gentleman. //<*--1 
/fit. 1 

Perhaps the early grave / Which men weep j 
over may be meant to save Byron 
Periculosa* plenum opus ale;e / Trattas, et in- , 
cedis per igiies / Suppositos cinen doloso— 
The uoik you .are tieating is one full of dan-I 
gerolls In/ard, and you .ire treading over fires 
lurking beneath tre.icherons ashes. Ilor. 
Periculosum est credere et non credere; / 
Ergo exploranda est veritas, multum pruts / 
Quam stulta prave judicet sententia—It is 
equally dangerous to lie levu and to disbelieve , 
therefore sf.uch dili'’^e*nily into the triitli rather 
tlian suffer an erroneous impression to pervert 
your judgment I’htidr. 

Penculum in mora—There is danger in del.ay. 
JOPerierunt tempora longi / Servitn—My long 
period of service lias led to no advaiieeiuent. Juv 
Penmus licitis—We come to rum by permitted 
things. Pr. 

Perish discretion when it interferes with duty. 
Ilamiah More. 

Perisse I'univers pourvu que je me venge 1— 
Let the univeist perish, prov*ded I have my 
revenge! Cyrano. 

Perissons en resistant '—Let u.s die resisting' Fr. 
25 Peritnrae parcite chartae - Snare the paper which 
is fated to perish. Adaf>ien from Juvenal, 
Perjuna ndet amantum Jupiter—Jupiter laughs 
at the perjuries of lovers Chnd 
Peijuru poena divina exititim humana dedecus 
—'llie punishment of perjury at the hands of the 
gods is perdition ; at the hands of man is dis- 
gtace One oj the laws of the 7 7velve / ables 


Perlen bedeuten Thranen—Pearls mean tears, 
Lessing 

Permanence is what I advocate in all human 
relations ; nomadism, continual change, is 
[ prohibitory of any good whatsoever, t a / lyle. 
Permanence, perseverance, persistence in spite 30 
of hindrances, discouragements, and "impos¬ 
sibilities :' it IS this that m all things distin¬ 
guishes the strong soul from the weak; the 
civilised burgher from the nomadic savage— 
the species Man from the genus Ape. ( ai lyle 
Permanence, persistence, is the first condition 
of all fruitfuluess in the ways of men L arlyle 
Permissu supenorum — Hy permission of the 
supei lors 

Peimitte divis cactera—Commit the rest to the 
gods lior. 

Perpetual solitude, in a place where yon see 
nothing to raise your spirits, at length wears 
them out, and conversation falls mto dull and 
insipid. Lady Montagu. 

Perpetuus nuUi datur usiis, et hares / Hare-35 
dein alterius, velut unda supervenit undam 
—Peipt-tual fKisscssion is allowed to none, and 
one heir succeeds another as wave follows 
wa\e. !ior. 

Persecution is a tribute the great must ever 
pay for pi e-eminence. (>old\t/i tn. 

Persecution is not wrong because it is cruel; 

it IS cruel because it is wrong. II haiely 
Persecution to persons in high rank stands 
them in the stead of eminent virtue. Car- 
dtnal dt lietz. 

Perseverance and audacity generally win 
Mine Diluzy. 

Perseverance and tact are the two great 40 
qualities most valuable for all men who 
would mount, but especially for those who 
have to step out of the crowd. Jh^uielt. 
Perseverance, dear, my lord, / Keeps honour 
bright To have done is to hang / Quite 
out of fashion, like a rusty mail, / In monu¬ 
mental mockery. I/ou and L res., m 3 . 

Pei severance is a Roman virtue that wins each 
godlike act, and plucks success even from the 
spear-proof crest of rugged danger Har. 
vaid 

Perseverance performs greater works than 
strength. Pi. 

Perseverance, self-reliance energetic effort, 
are doubly strengthened when you rise from 
a failure to battle again A non. 
Perseverando—Hy persevering. M. 45 

Perseverantia— Hy perseverance. M, 

Persevere and never fear. Pr. 

Persevere in the fight, struggle on, do not let 
go, think magnanimously of man «ind life, 
loi man is good and life is affluent and fruit¬ 
ful. I’auT'i naigiii's 

Persist, persevere, and you will find most things 
attainable that are possible. Chestt rfieUl 
Personae mutae -Mute characters in a pl.iy 60 
Personal attachment is no fit ground for public 
conduct, and those who declare they will 
take care of the rights of the sovereign 
because they have received favours at his 
hand, betray a little mind and warrant the 
conclusion that if they did not receive those 
favoiirs they would be less mindful of their 
duties, and act with less zeal for his inte¬ 
rest. C. j’ox. 
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Personal force never goes out of fashion. (?) 
Personality as everything in art and poetry. 

i,o< the. 

Persons are love’s world, and tlie coldest philo- 
sophei cannot recount the debt of the young 
soul, waiulenng here ui nature to the power 
of love, without being tempted to unsay, as 
treasonable to nature, aught dei ogatoiy to 
the social instincts, hmerson 
Persons of fine m.niners make behaviour the 
fiist sign of force,—behaviour, and not per¬ 
formance, or talent, or, much less, wealth. 
/ nif r\on 

6 Persons who aie very plausible and exces¬ 
sively polite have gcneially some design 
upon you, as also religionists who call you 
“ dear*’ the first time they see you ''/'nt^ion 
Perspicuity is the offset of ptofouiid thon*,lits. 

/ nu^'t iia >f 

Persuasion is bettei than force. Pr 
Peter’s in, Paul's out J'f 
Petit homme abat grand chene—A liiile man 
I's a t.ill oalv J'i I'l 

10 Petit maitie- 1 op , iom (uuIi Ft. 

Petite etincelle hut en tenebres—A tiny spark 
shines in tin daik I't P>. 

Petites affiches—Advettiser hr, 

Petites maisons \ m nlhonse, hr. 

Petitio principii — llegvmg of the question in 
rleliatc 

16 Petitioners for admittance u*‘o favour must 
not hat ass the condesceiisam of their bene¬ 
factor. Jiuins. 

Petits soins Little attentions }r 
Petty laws breed great crimes. ( 

Pen d’hommes out ete admires par leurs 
domesticities I'lW iin.ii liave been looked up 
lo by then Joint itn „ ,l'.v/or //< 

Pen de bieii, peu de so u—Lmle wealth, little 
cap' It Ft 

20 Peu de chose nous console, paiceque peu de 
chose nous afflige 1 ittlc consoles us {>eiausc 

litiL adhi Is IIS J' t\ t! 

Pen de gens savent etre vieux—Few people 
knots boss' to be old La Kth/u 
Pen de gens sorit assez sages pourpreferer le 
blame qui leur est utile, a la loiiange qui les 
tralllt 1‘csv p cjph are wise enough to piefti 
eeiisuie sslmli may be useful, to flatlciy whuh 
may belr.iy them. La Roihe. 

Peu de moyens, beaucoup d’effet — Simple 
means, gical u s\dts } t Ft 
Peu de philosophic meiie a nicspiiser I’erudi- 
tion; bcjiicoiip de philo'^ opine mene a I'cs- 
tuner — \ lilih- pliiioso|ihy leads men to despise 
1 aiiiiiig , a gieat deal leads them to esteem it. 
Llutmio} t, 

26 Pen et bien—Little hut good. Fr, 

Peuples hbi es, souvenez-vous de cette maxime: 
on pent acquerir la hberte, mats on ne la 
retrouve jamais - I'Vee people, n membci tins 
rule * yon m.iy acquire lilieity', but never regain 
it if you once lose* it Ft?UA\eau. 

Phaeton was his father’s heir; bom to attain 
the highest fortune without earning it, he 
had built no sun-chariot (could not build the 
simplest wheel-barrow), but could and would 
insist on driving one' and so broke his 
own stiff neck, sent gig and horses spinning 
through infinite space, and set the universe 
on fire. ( arlyU 


tPavTdff/iara 0€ia^ xai CKial rwv tfi'TOiv—Divine 
phantasms and shadows of things that are 6V„ 

Pharmaca das xgroto, aurum tibi porrigit 
cPger, /Tu morbiim curas illius, ille tuum— 
You give nmdiiiiic to a sn k man, he hands you 
yom ft*. ; you cure his cornplaml, he cures youis. 

I o a tioi tot 

«/»ci5forwi'Krtd»'an'_Hiisbamlyourrcsomces. Gr. 30 

(p'rifiTf ye ixIvtol drjfioOpovi peya ffdhci—Thc 
\oice of the people truly is great in poivei. 
^h.schvui^ 

Philanthropy, like charity, must begin at home. 

/ anib 

“ Philistine ’* must have originally meant, in the 
mind of those who invented the nickname, 
a strong, dogged, unenlightened opponent 
of the children of tlie light. 11cine 

Philologists, who chase / A panting syllable 
through time and space, / Start it at home, 
and hunt it m the dark / To Gaul, to Greece, ' 
and into Noah’s at k ( o o/>cr. 

Philosophers are only meu in armour after all. 35 

cAC/iS 

Philosophers call God “the great unknown.” 

“ The great imsknowii" would be moie cor¬ 
rect Jo!>eph Rou\. 

Philosophia simulaii potest, eloqiieniia non 
potest— Plulosophy may \ e lei^ued, eloquence 
earn lot. (Jwiut 

Philosophy and theology are become theorem, 
biam-web and shadow, wheiem no earnest 
soul can find solidity for itself. Shadow, I 
say, yet shadow nrojected from an ever¬ 
lasting reality witiiin ourselves Quit the 
shadow, seek the reality C arlylc to John 
it Ui ling. 

Philosophy can add to our happiness in no 
other manlier but by diminishing oui misery ; 
it should not pietend to met ease our present 
stock, but make us economists of wliat we 
aie possessed of. Gontsm/th 

Philosophy can bake no bread: but she can40 
piocure for us God, lieedom, immortality. 
Which, then, is more piactic^—philosophy 
or economy ? Fovutts 

Philosophy does not regard pedigree; she did 
not leccive Plato as a noble, but she made 
hmi so iteti. 

Philo-sophy dwells aloft in the Temple of 
Science, the divinity of its inmost shrine; 
her dictates descend among men, but she her¬ 
self descends not, whoso would behold her 
must climb with long and laborious effort, 
nay, still linger in the forecourt, till manifold 
trial have pioved him worthy of admission 
into the lutei lor solemnities Cat lyle. 

Philosophy easily triumphs over past and 
future Ills, but present ills triumph over 
philosophy. LaKoiae 

Philosophy goes no further than probabilities, 
and in every assertion keeps a doubt in 
reserve, htoude. 

Philosophy has given several plausible rules 45 
for attaining peace and tranq^mUity, but 
they fall very much short of bringing men 
to it 1 ilioUon. 

Philosophy is a bully that talks very loud when 
the danger is at a distance , but the moment 
she is hard pressed by the enemy, she is not 
to be found at her post, but leaves the brunt 
of the battle to be borne by her humbler but 
steadier comrade, Religion. Lotion. 
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Philosophy is a gfood horse in a stable, but an 
arrant jade on a journey. Cohhimth, 
Philosophy IS an elegant thinp, if any one 
modestly meddles with it, but, if he is con¬ 
versant with it moie than is becomiugr, it 
corrupts the man J'la o 
Philosophy is but a continual battle against 
custom , ail evei-renewed effort to tiansrend 
the sphere of blind custom, and so become 
trails endental. ( ajh'lt 
Philosophy IS no inoi e than the art of making' 
ourselves happy , that is, of seeking plea¬ 
sure in regularity, and i econcihng what we 
owe to society with what is due to ourselves. 
LioltiiHiitJi 

6 Philosophy is nothing but discretion. St hhtu 
Philosophy is pi operly home-sickncss, the 
wish to be eveiywhere at home 
Philosophy IS reason with the eyes of the soul. 

Philosophy is to poetry what old age is to 
youth, an I the stern tiuths of philosophy 
are as fatal to the fictions of tlie one as the 
chilling testimonies of experience are to the 
hopes of the other. ( .-./tw 
Philosophy, rightly defined, is simply the love 
of wisdom. L It 

10 Philosophy teaches us to do willingly and 
from conviction what others do under com¬ 
pulsion. Ajisi 

Philosophy, when superficially studied, excites 
doubt, when tlioi ouglily explored, it dispels 
it />Vf< on 

Ph’lo-sophy, while it soothes the reason, damps 
the ambition, Huiiott 1 }Uon 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings Kcots. 
ipofiov rd yr/pas, ov yap tpx^Tui fiovbv — 
old .lye, for ir docs not come alone. G'r. ]'». 

15 Phmnices priini, faui?e si creditur, atisi / Man- 
siiram rudibus vocein sigiiaie figuiis I Ik 
T lKCiiici'in-., if luinoiir m ly be misled, wen 
the first who d.iinl to vvrilc down tlie flccliiiy 
word in rude Utters Lin an 
Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but 
the substitute of exercise and temperance 
l.fiiiio t 

Piiysic IS of little use to a temperate peison, 
for a man’s own observation on what he 
finds does him gooil or what hurts him, is 
the best physic to preserve health Baton 
Physical courage, which despises all danger, 
will make a man brave m one way , and 
moral courage, which defies all opinion, will 
make a man brave in another. ( ollon 
P^sical science has taught us to associate 
Deity with the normal rather than with the 
abnormal J.etLy 

20 Physician, heal thyself. Hib Pr 

Physicians, of all men, are most happy; what¬ 
ever good success soever they liave, the 
world proclaimeth, and what faults they 
commit, the earth covereth. Quaihs 
Pia fraus -- A pious fraud (either for good or 
evil) 

Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground,/ 
Profaneness, filthiness, abusiveness. Georgt 
Htrbei t. 

Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line 
of Lavater, who, it is notorious, mistook a 
philosopher foi a highwayman c oUoti. 


Pictoribus atqne poetis / Qiiidhbet audendi 25 
semper fuit cequa potestas —• The powei of 
I diriiig anyilnng their fancy suggests has alw'.iys 
I been conceded to the painter and tin po< t Ho*. 

I Pictures and shapes arc but secondary objects, 

I and please or displease but in meinoiy Baton. 
Pie lepone te—Rej)ose jn pious confidence M. 

Pi ece dc position—A In avy gun L* 

Piece de resistance- A solid ) >itii. I * 

Pieces de theatre - Plays. / r. 30 

Piety is a kind of modesty. It makes us cast 
down oiir thoughts, just as modesty makes 
us cast down our eyes m presence of what¬ 
ever IS forbidden /onot > t 
Piety IS not a religion, although it is the soul 
of all religions Jonh > i 
Piety IS only a means whereby through pui est 
inward peace we may attain to highest cul¬ 
ture. Quoit t/ iy huit I son J?otn i., 0 ( the 
Piety, like wisdom, consists in the discovery of 
the rules under which we are actua lly jilaced, 
and m faithfully obeying them J louat 
Piety, stretched beyond a certain point, is the 36 
parent of impiety A ra'/ir r .S niith. 

Pigmaei gigautum humeris inipositi plusquam 
ipsi gigantes vulent —1 )\iaifs on a giant s back 
sec more llian the giant liimsclf. Didofus Stella 
Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on 
Alps , / And pyramids ai e pyramids in vales 
1 ouni'. 

Pigs grow fat where lambs would starve Fi . 
Pigs grunt about eveiytliing and nothing. Pe 
Pigs when they fly go tail first. I'l. 40 

Pikes are caught when little fish go by. R 

l^OUt/litH II 

Pilleii muss man schlingen, nicht kauen—Pills 
must be swallowed, not ciiewed Ctr. Pr. 

Pm thy faith to no man's sleeve; hast thou not 
two eyes of thy own ? ( arlyU. 

Pmguis venter non gignit sensum tenuem-A 
fat patiiuh dot's ntg i>ioduee fine sense St 
Jeiomt, /mm the Gti//.. 

Pis-aller—A last shilt hr. 45 

Pitch a Inck^ man into the Nile and he will 
come up with a fish in his mouth. A >nh. J't. 
Pitch thy behaviour low, thy pro'ects high ; / 

So shalt thou humble andinagnanimous be. 
Ceof^t 11 e> belt. 

Pith's gude at a’ play but threadin o' needles, 

St Pr. 

Pity .ind friendship are passions incompatible 
with each other. Goldsmith 
Pity and need make all flesh kin. There is no 60 
caste in blood / Which runneth of one hue , 
nor caste in tears, which trickle salt with all 
lilt Ldwtn Arnold. 

Pity him who has his choice, and chooses the 
worse (mil /V 

Pity is a thing often avowed, seldom felt; 
hatred is a thing often felt, seldom avowed. 

C ollon 

Pity is imagination or fiction of future calamity 
to ourselves proceeding from the sense of 
another man’s calamity. Hobbes. 

Pity IS the virtue of the law, / And none but 
tyrants use it cruelly. Timon o/ Athens^ 

111 f,. 

Pitv makes the world / Soft to the weak and 6 S 
noiiie for the strung Sir hdwm A * no Id 
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Pity only with new objects stays / But with 
the tedious sight of woe decays. Dtydut 

Pity shapes not into syllogisms; / Nor can 
affection ape pliilusopliy. Lnvi^t Mon is. 

Pity, the tendeiest part of love J ’uldt n 

Pity those whom Nature abuses, never those 
who abuse Natuie. Snendan 
6 Pity weakness and igiioiance bear with the 
dultiess of understandings, or perveiseness 
of tempers l.aiv 

Piu ombra che frutto fanno gh arberi grandi— 
J.iigt, ircfs ynld nioic sh.ult. Ukiii fiinl // J'r. 

Pin sa il inatto in casa sua che il savio in casa 
d'altri —lilt tool ktiovvt. mort in his own house 
tlian a wise man <hu s in anolliti’ It I'*. 

Pill vale il fumo di casa inia, che il fuoco dell’- 
altrui— Tin siiKjl e of my own house is better 
than the hit of .inoiher s It I'j. 

Place moral heroes in the field, and heroines 
will follow them as biides. Ji •« I'aul 
nPlaceat honiini qnidquid Deo plaruit — That 
which has secintd youd to tii>d should seem 
good to man S/;i 

Plagiaiists are ahvays suspicious of being 
stolen 'rom. t on t './> t 

Plagiaiists, at least, have the met it of preser¬ 
vation /. lhi,}(ult. 

Plain dealing is dead, and died without issue. 

Pr, 

Plain dealing's a jewel, but they that use it 
diebeggais. J'> 

15 Plain living and higli thinking If onhivorih 

Plants aie clnldien of the earth ; we are chil¬ 
dren of tlie ether. Out lungs aie propeily 
our loot, wo live when we breathe, we 
begin our life with bicatlung. .\ rjalts. \ 

Plaster thick, / Some will stick Pt. 

Plate sin with void, ' And the strong lance of 
justice hnrtless breoks,/Ann it m rags, a 
pigmy’s stiaw doer pierce it. King Ltm, 

i\ 6. 

Plato enim mihi iinus est instar omnium—Pl.uo 
.done 111 mv icg.ud is wortfi them alL Antt- 
inac/ni',, in c n. 

20 Plato’s scheme was impossible even in his own 
day, as Bacon’s “ New Atlantis" in bis day, 
as Calvin’s reform in his day, as Goethe’s 
“Academe ’ in his Out oi the good there 
was 111 all these men the world gathered 
what it could find ot evilj made its useless 
Platonism out of Plato, its graceless Cal¬ 
vinism out of Calvin determined Bacon to 
be the meanest of mankind, and of Goethe 
gatheied only a luscious story of seduction, 
and daintily singable devilry. KinKm. 

Plansibus ex ip^is populi, laetoque furore, / 
IngLiimm quodvis incaiuisse potest—At ihe 
.ippl.iiises of the puljlw and at its tiatisporls of 
JO), evi j y gc mil . may grow warm. Ch’/il. 

Plausus tunc arte carebat—In those days ap¬ 
plause was unaffected Ovui, 

Play not for gam, but sport. Grofs^e Unhot. 

Play, that is, activity, not pleasures, will 
keep children cheerful. Juxk Paul. 

25 Play the man. Gecrgi Herbert. 

Pleasant tastes depend, not on the things 
themselves, but their agrcecableness to this 
or that particular palate J ocke. 

Pleasant words are as an honeycomb; sweet 
to the soul, and health to the bones. Bible. 


Pleas’d with a rattle, tickl’d with a straw. 
Pope. 

Pleasure and action make the hours seem 
short mhello, ii 3 

Pleasure and pain, though directly opposite, SO 
aie yet so contrived by nature as to be con¬ 
stant companions Lluinon 
Pleasure .nid revenge / Have ears more deaf 
than adueis lo the voice ' Of any true de¬ 
cision (Uhl L >< , n 

Pleasiiie and syinpithy in tilings is all that is 
leal and again produces reality, all else is 
empty and vain, i.octiie 
Pleasure can be supported by illusion, b it 
happiness rests upon truth C nuihjoi / 

Pleasure is a wanton trout. / An ye drink but 
deep ye'll find him out. J>uy/ii 
Pleasuie is far sweeter as a recreation than a S5 
business. R P. Ihh/h oik 
Pleasure is nothing else but the intermission 
of pain, the enjoying of something I am in 
gieat trouble foi till I get it. John Stlnin 
Pleasuie is tne greatest incentive to eviL 
P.ato 

Pleasure is the reflex of unimpeded energy. 

// Him lion 

Pleasure itself is painful at bottom. Mon¬ 
to \ne. 

Pleasure of every kind quickly satisfies 40 
Burke. 

Pleasui e preconceived and preconcerted ends in 
disappointment, but disappointment, when 
it involves neither shame nor loss, is as good 
as Slice ess , for it supplies as many images to 
the nnnd, and as many topics to the tongue. 
Johnson. 

Pleasure soon exhausts us, and itself also 
but endeavour never does. Jmn Paul 
Pleasure which cannot be obtained but by un¬ 
reasonable and unsuitable expense, must 
always end xn pain. Johinon 
Pleasure which must be enjoyed at the expense 
of another’s pain, can never be such as a 
worthy mind can fully delight m. Johmon. 
Pleasure’s couch is virtue's grave, Duganne. 45 
Pleasures are like poppies spiead, / You seize 
the flower, its bloom is shed , / Or, like the 
snowflake m the river, / A moment white, 
then melts for ever. Burns 
Pleasures he thickest where no pleasures 
seem, / There’s not a leaf that falls upon 
the ground / But holds some joy of silence 
or of sound, / Some spiite begotten of a 
summer dream, Blum t.ard 
Pleasures waste the spirits more than pains, 

/ nimti ruann 

Pledges taken of faithless minds, /1 hold them 
but as the idle winds / Heaid and forgot. 

Ih IF Aw/c/c. 

Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards; hardness 50 
ever of hardiness is mother. Cymbilme, 

111 6 . 

Plenty makes dainty Sc Pr. 
irXlov ^fXKrv Trarros —The half ( 7 . 1 ? well used) is 
more than the wliole (.’ e, abused). Ilestod. 
Plenque enun lacnmas fuudunt ut ostendant; 
et toties siccos oculos habeut, quoties spec¬ 
tator defiiiit— M.T.ny shed tears merely for show; 
and have their eyes quite dry whenever there is 
no one to observe them. Sen 
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Plerumque modestus / Occupat obscuri spe- 
cjem, tacituiiius acerba— Usually the motlest 
man p.i'T.scs for a reserved man, the silent for a 
sulk I) one Hoi 

Ploratur lacrytuis amissa pecunia veiis—'Iho 
I0-.S of iiioiiLy IS bcwaikd with uiiafterted tears 
Juv 

Ploravere suts non respondere favorem / Spera- 

tum meritii - I huy lamentetl th it tlmr msiits 
did not meet with the yialitude tliey hoped loi. 
Hor 

Plough deep while sluggards sleep. FianUm. 

B Plough or not plough, you must pay your rent. 

/V. 

Plunge boldly into the thick of life, and seize 
it where you will, it is always interesting. 

Goctht 

Plura faciunt homines e consiietndine quam e 
ratione Men do more things from ciistom than 
from icason 

Plura sunt quap nos terrent, qnam quae pre- 
munt, et sacpius opinioiie quam re labora- 
mus -'rin re are mori thiiii's to alarm than to 
haun u>, and we sufler much ofunti 111 appic- 
huision than lealny Sen. 

Plures adorant solem onentem quam occiden- 
tem— More do hom e^e to the nsinu sun than the 
setting one /’>. 

10 Plures crapula quam gladius—E m ess kilk more 
than the swoij /’; 

Pliiiiraa mortis imago - Death in very man 5 »^ a 
foim I 

Plunma sunt qiine / Non audent homines per- 
tusa dicere \acna —1 lieiL aie vciy m my i lungs 
that imn, whin their doaks have got holes m 
them, dale not say Jrtz/ 

Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam aunti 
decern / Qiu audiuut, audita dicunt qtu 
vident, plane scinnt— On* cyi witness 1 , heiitr 
thin ten fiom mere heaisay Hearers tan only' 
tell what they hc.ard Those who see, know 
eicactly Plant 

Plus aloes quam mellis habet—She has more of 
the aloe th.an the honey Juv. 

16 Plus dolet quam necesse est, qui ante dolet 
quam necesse est— He who gntvcs liefore it is 
neeessary, gnevis more than is ncressaiy 

Plus eteniin fati valet hora bemgm / Quam si 
nos Veneris coinmendet epistola ®^rti—A 
moment of smiling fortune is of more av.ul (to a 
soldier) than if he were rteommended to Mars by 
an epistle from Venus. Iuv. 

Plus fait douceur qiie violence— Gentleness does 
more th.in violence La J'ontame. 

Plus impetus, majorem constantiam, penes 
miseros— We hnd gieater violenee and more 
perseverance among the wretched. 1 or. 

Plus in aimcitia valet simihtiido morum quam 
affinitas Similauty of inanners condmts more 
to friendship than lekitioiiship (out j\r/> 

20 Plus in posse quam in actu—More in possibility 
than actuality. 

Plus je vis r^tranger, plus J’aima! ma patrie— 
The more I saw of foreign countiies, the more I 
loved rny owm. De Ik Hoy. 

Plus on approche des grands hommes plus on 
trouve qu’ils sont hommes—The nearer one 
approaches to great persons, the more one sees 
that they' are but men La liruyire. 

Plus on liti oie, plus il est grand—The more voti 
take from him, the gi eater he is. Quoted by 
Emerson. 


Plus 1 atio quam vis caeca valere solet —Reason 
can gencta.ly ellcct moie th.in blind foice. 

1 3 all lit 

Plus salts quam sumptus—More t iste than ex-26 
peuse. Lout .\i/> 

Plus line pieiie est jetee de haut, plus elle 
fait d'lmjiression on elle tombe -The greater 
the height Itom winch a stone is cast, thegie.Uer 
the impicssion on the i,pot wheie it falls J't (?) 
Plus vetustis nam favet / Invidia mordax, 
quam bonis prcesentibus—Stinging tnvy is 
more mfniful to good things that are old than 
such as aie new Pliuth. 

Plutarch warns young men that it is well to 
go for a light to another man’s fire, but by 
no means to tarry by it, instead of kindling a 
torch of their own /oJtn Moiltv. 

Plutot une defaite an Rhm que I’abandon du 
Papel— Rathtr .1 dt feat on the Rhine tlian 
ahaiidon the Pope Jo ti l^ajoh 'it, to the Jio- 
Jouil to buy t/ie (xllrQtattrf of Italy against Gcr- 
utany by Hu ^a( itjLe ol /\ 'ttti 
Poco dano espanta, y mucho amansa - A little 30 
loss alaims one, a great lo>s tames one dow’n. 

.SA P) 

Poem (a) IS a thought so passionate and alive, 
that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, 
it has an arclntet ture of its own, and adorns 
nature with a new thing. / niin^on 
Poems that are great, books that are great, 
all of them, if yon search the first foundat on 
of their greatness, luive been veixdical, the 
ti nest they could get to be C a> h U . 

Poesie ist tiefes Schmerzen, / Und es kommt 
das echte Lied / Linzig aus dem Mensclien- 
herzen / Das eiii tiefes Leid diiichgluht- 
Pottry is deep p iiii, and the gemiiiu. son': issues 
only fioMi the human hcait tliioiigh wIiilIi a 
d« < p SOI 1 ow g low' Juh f, u Kcrnt r. 

Poesy IS love s chosen apostle, and the very 
almotier of God She is the home of the 
outcast, and the wealth of the needy. J ovu If 
Poesy IS of so subtle a spirit, that m pouring 36 
out of one language into another it will 
evaporate. Ihnham. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit —A poet is bom, not 
made L 

Poetica surgit / Tempestas-iwA storm is gather¬ 
ing in the pot uc woild. Juo 
Poetry conies nearer to vital truth than his¬ 
tory, Plato. 

Poetry creates life. Lred. IV Robertson. 

Poetry has givcii me the habit of wishing to 40 
discover the good and the beautiful in all 
that meets and surrounds me. ( oieiulQe 
Poetry implies the whole truth, philosophy 
expresses a particle of it 7hortau 
Poetry incorporates those spirits which, like 
angels, can never assume the body of an out¬ 
ward act; and sheds the perfume of those 
flowers which spring up but never bear any 
seed. Jean Paul. 

Poetry interprets in two ways; by expressing 
with magical felicity the physiognomy and 
movements of the outer world; and by ex- 
piessmg with inward conviction the ideas 
and laws of the inward. Matthew A moUL 
Poetry is a spirit, not disembodied, but in the 
flesh, so as to affect the senses of living men. 
S*edman. 

Poetry is always a personal interpret^’.tion of 46 
life //. IV, kabte. 
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Poetry is an art, the easiest to dabble in, and 
the hardest in which to reach true excellence. 

SUdman 

Poetry is an attempt man makes to render his 
existence harmonious. LaHyle 

Pottiy IS faith. Ltnerson. 

Poetry is inestim.'ible as a lonely faith, a lonely 
piotest 111 the upioar of atheism, hmenson. 

( Poetry is inspiration , has in it a certain spiri¬ 
tuality and divinity winch no dissectingr knife 
will discover, arises in the most secret and 
most sacred region of man's soul, as it were 
in our Holy of Holies, and as for external 
things, depends only on such as can operate 
in that region , among which it will found 
that Acts of Parliament and the state of 
Smithfield Maikets nowise play the chief 
parts, i^atlyle 

Poetry is music in words, and music is poetry 
in sound, both excellent sauce, but they 
have lived and died poor that made them 
their meal. lu!U>. 

Poetry is musical thought, thought of a mind 
that has nenetiated into the inmost heait of 
a thing, detected the melody that lies hidden 
111 It, . , . the heart of Nature being every- 
wliere music, if you can only reach it. ( ai IvU. 

Poetiy IS only born after painful journeys into 
the vast legions of thought. Fyah k 

Poetry is right royal. It puts the individual 
for the species, the one above the iiihuite 
many. J/a^i tt 

10 Poetry is something to make us wiser and 
better by continually revealing those types 
of beauty and trutli which God has set in all 
men's souls. Lotoal. 

Poetry is the art of substantiating shadows 
and of le nding existence to nothing Fui Ke 

Poetry is the art of uni -ing pleasure with truth 
by calling imaguiatiua to the help of reason. 

JohniL’ti 

Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all know¬ 
ledge , It IS the inipa.ssioiied expression which 
IS the countenance of all science // ouisimn lU 

Poetry is the exquisite expression of exquisite 
impressions. J Ron i 

15 Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge — 
it is as immortal as the heart of man, // oni^- 
ivofth 

Poetry is the key to the hieroglyphics of 
nature. Jiau' 

Poetry is the language of feeling. U”. If'infer. 

Poetry is the morning dream of great minds. 
Lamartine 

Poetry is the music of the soul; and, above 
all, of great and feeling souls f oltane. 

20 Poetry is the offspring of the rarest beauty, i 
begot by imagination upon thought, and 
clad by taste and fancy in habiliments of 
grace. Simms 

Poetry is the only verity, the expression of a ! 
sound mind speaking after the ideal, and not , 
after the apparent. Emerson. 

Poetry is the perpetual endeavour to express j 
the spirit of the thing; to pass the brute j 
body, and search the life and reason which | 
cause it to exist; to see that the object is 
always flowing away, whilst the spint or 
necessity which causes it subsists. Emerson. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds. 
iikelley. 


Poetry is the utterance of truth, —deep, heart¬ 
felt truth. The true poet is very near the 
oracle. Lha/>in 

Poetry is the woi st ma.sk in the world behind 25 
which folly and stupidity could attempt to 
hide their features. Btyant 
Poetry itself is strength and joy, whether it 
be crowned by all iiiankiud, or left alone in 
its own magic hermitage / Sletliui^. 

Poetry must first be good sense, though it is 
something better Quofid l>y I nit > ’ioii 
Poetry ought to go straight to the heart, 
because it has come from the heart, and 
aim at the man iii the citizen, and not the 
citizen in the man. Si iuli, r. 

Poetry says more and in fewer words than 
prose. / of-'iini 

Poetry should be great and unobtrusive. Keats SO 
Poetry should be vital, either -tirrmg oar 
blood by its divine movements, or snatching 
our breath by its divine peifection. j-l 
Hii >ell. 

Poetry uses the rainbow tints for special 
effects, but always keeps its essential object 
ill the purest wlul e light of tnith. Ilotnu s 
Poetry was given to us to hide the little dis¬ 
cords of life and to make man contented 
with the world and his condition. Cocfhc 
Poetry, were it the rudest, so it be sinceic, is 
the attempt which man makes to render his 
existence harmonious, the utmost he can do 
for that end, it springs therefore from his 
whole feelings, opinions, activity, and takes 
Its character from these. It may be called 
the music of the whole inner being ( a> Ivlc 
Poets and heroes are of the sa me race , the 35 
latter do what the former conceive. Lumai - 

iiiti 

Poets and painters ha'e leave to lee. Si 

Pr. 

Poets are all who love, who feel great truths, 
and tell them / a n y. 

Poets are liberating gods; they are free and 
make free, /.iiitnou 

Poets are natural sayers, sent into the woild 
for the end of expression Emeison 
Poets are never young in one sense. Their 40 
delicate ear hears the far-off whispers of 
eternity, which coarser souls must travel 
towards for scores of years before their dull 
sense is touched by tnem. A moment's in¬ 
sight IS sometimes worth a life's experience. 
lloinit , 

Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended 
inspiration, the mirrors of the gigantic sha¬ 
dows which futurity casts upon the present. 
SthiUer. 

Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world. Pisiaeti. 

Poets lose half the praise they should have 
got, / Could it be known what they dis¬ 
creetly blot. 11 'allI). 

Poets of old date, being privileged with senses, 
had also enjoyed external Nature; but chiefly 
as we enjoy the crystal cup which holds good 
or bad liauor for us , that is to say, in silence, 
or with slight incidental commentary; never, 
j as I compute, till after the ** Sorrows of Wer- 
ter" was there man found who would say: 
Come, let u.s make a description * Having 
drunk the liquor, Come, let us eat the glass. 
Lailyle 
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Poets should be lawg^ivers ; that is, the boldest ' Poor folk hae neither ony kindred nor ony 
lyric inspiration should not chide and insult, | freends. s*. /V. 


but should announce and lead the civil code, 
the day t. work 1 woion 
Poets should turn philosophers in agre. as Pope 
did We are apt to grow chilly when we sit 
out our fire. A/t m . , 


Poor folk seek meat for their stomachs, and 
iich folks stomachs for their meat St. J'r 
Poor folks aie glad of porridge. St Pr 
Poor folks must say “Thank ye" foi little, 

Pr 


Poets utter great ana wise things which they 
do not themselves uuderstaiid. / >nto 
Point d argent, point de Suisse—No money, no 
"^WISS J't J'f, j 

Policy sits above conscience, ’imonof 
111 2 ' I 


Poor folk s wisdom goes for little. Put Pr 
Poor 111 abundance, famished at a feast, man’s 
grief IS but Ins crandeur in disguise, and dis 
content 1 . iiiimoi tality. 1 'oung 
Pool IS the triumph o er the timid hare. I hont- 

it'ri 


30 


Polished steel will not shine in the dark, no 
more can reason, liowcvei lefined, shine 
efficaciously but as it reflects tlie light of 
Divine ti uth shed from heaven. /«/ /« i r. 

Politeness is benevolence in small things (0 

Politeness is real kindness kindly expressed. 

II itherii/'ooti 

Pohteness is the flower of humanity Joubirt 
10 Politeness is to goodness what words aie to 
thoughts Jouoert 

Politeness makes a man appear outw.ardly as 
he should be within La 

Political liheity is to be found only in moderate 
goveimnents 

Politicians think that by stopping up the 
chimney they can stoji its siiiukuig They 
try the expeiiment, they drive the smoke 
back, and there is more smoke th m ever. 
Jior VC. 

Politics is a deleterious profession, like some 
poisonous handicrafts J'mt > son 
15 Politics is the science of exigencies. J J'epdort. 
Park. r. 

TToWb. /xeral^L' ircXei ki'\lko^ k n xei\(os &Kpot> 
— Miuh may happen between tiie cup and ihc 
Iip. Or 

TToWa TCL 8cLi‘a Kovd^p dvOjtJi^irov ^nvlrrfpov 
TTiXei —Mativ ditad po.vers exist, and no oiu 
more so than man SofintHiC’! 

Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors ipsa— 
'I he soleinnitj assoi i UeJ with dcalli av\cs us 
more tlian death itstlf 

7rou0oXo^ 6 drffpwTTOS—Man is an air-bubble. 
Gr. Pr. 


Poor love is lost in men's capacious minds; / 

In women s it fills all the loom it finds, jrnrt 

L /LhVltt. 

Poor men do penance for rich men’s sins. It. 

Poor men, when Yule is cold. Must be content 35 
to sit by little fires Iinn\wn 

Poor men s tables aie soon placed. Pr. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe er you are, / 
That bide the pelting ot this pitiless storm, ' 
How sh ill your houseless headj and unfed 
sides, ' Your looped and windowed ragged¬ 
ness, defend you From seaso'is such as 
these? O 1 have ta’en / Too little caie of 
this' /wa /,111 z 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, / How they 
maun thole (i>i o) a factor’s siui-jh , He '1 
stamp and thieaten, euise and swtai, ' Ht’il 
appieheud them, poind their «ear, / Wlide 
they maun (imi.if stan’, wi’ asjiert humble, ' 
Alt hear it a , and fear and tremble 1 

Poor the raiment you may wear, / Scanty faie 
at best he thine , / Let the soul wit'im be 
clothed, With a majesty divine. M, U . II opti. 

Pool though I am, despised, foignt, / Yet God, 40 
my God, forgets me not, / Ami he is sa'e, and 
must succeed, / For whom the Loid vouch¬ 
safes to plead i oiK>/t r 

Poor, wandering, wayward man ! Art thou 
not tiled, and beaten with strijies, even as 
I amr Ever, whether thou beai tlie royal 
mantle or the beggai s gaberdine, art thou 
so weary, so heavy-hidt ii , and thy bed of 
rest IS but a grave. ( <trivU. 

Poor when 1 have poor when I haven’t, poor 
will 1 ever be (.mtl Pr 


20 Ponamus nimios gemitus , flagrantior afquo / 
Non debet dolor esse viri, nec vulneie major 
-'Let 11-. dismiss excej,si\e i tiiu nth, a mins 
grief should not he iminocU r.iu, nor giv..itcr 
than the wound rercived Juv 

Ponderanda sunt testimonia, non numeranda 
—'Icstiiiiunies iiie to be weighed, nut counted 
Pone seram, cohibe ; sed quis cnstodiet ipsos > 
Custodes ? cauta est, et ab illis incipit uxor 
—Fasten the holt and restrain her , but who is to 
watch over tlie wati-her-, thcmscl ves ? The wife is 
cunning, and will begin with them. Juv. 

Pons asinorum— The asses budge. I he Fifth 
Pro/roiition in the First Hook oj Fuchd 
Ponto nox incubat atra, / Intonuere poli et 
crebris micat ignibus ecther— lilac k ni' bt sits 
brooding on the deep , the heavens thanch r, and 
the ether gleams with incessant flashes / ng 
26 Poor and content is rich and rich enough; / 
But nches fineless is as poor as winter / To 
him that ever fears he shall be poor. Othello^ 
lit 3. 


Poortith |>o\ 111 \) IS better than pride. Sc. Pr, 

Populai glory is a peifcct coquette ; her lovers 
must toil, feel evei y iiiquiet ide, indulge every 
c ajirice, and pet haps at last be jilted into the 
bargain 

Popular opinion is the greatest lie in the world 46 

( uriylt. 

Popular opinions, on subjects not palpable to 
sense, aie often tiue, but seldom oi never 
the whole truth J M.ll. 

Populai ity IS a blaze of illumination, or alas! 
of conflagiation, kindled round a man , show¬ 
ing what IS :n him , not putting the i-mallest 
item moie into him; o<ten abstracting much 
from him , conflagrating the poor man him¬ 
self into ashes and “caput mortuuni.’’ ( ar~ 
hie. 

Populus me sibilat; at mihi plaudo / Ipse domi, 
simiil ac luimmos contemplor in area— I he 
people hiss inc. , hut 1 applaud myself at home 
as sc.on as I g.i/e uixm the anns in my chest. 
lior.^Jot the miser 
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Populus vult decipi; decipiatur — Th** people 
wish to he de<’eivcd , then let them. 

Por nmcho madrugar, no amanece mas aina— 
E.ailv rising does not make the d.iydawn sooner 
S/ /V 

Porciis Epictiri -A pig of Epic urns. 

Porro unnm est neccssanum Hut one thing is 
needful M. 


irov <rrw—Where I may stand, and plant my lever. 80 
Archimtdes. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the 
sweet taste into an oily one. Locke 
Pour avoir du gout, il faut avoir de I ame—To 
have taste, one iiiu.st have some soul I’auven- 
atf^ues 


5 Porte fermee, le diablc s’en va—'I he devil goes 
aw'ay when he secs .i shut ilooi Pr 

Portrait-painting may be to the painter what 
the practical knowledge of the world is to 
the poet, provided he considet s it as a school 
by which he is to acquire the means of per¬ 
fection in his art, and not as the object of 
that perfection, hutke 

Portraiture is the basis and the touchstone of 
historic paiiiting. S, hlcK, ei 

Positive happiness is constitutional and incap¬ 
able of increase, miseiy is artificial, and 
generally proceeds from our folly. ijOnt- 
sinit't 

Positiveness is a good quality for preachers 
and orators, because whoever would obtrude 
his thoughts and reasons upon a multitude. I 
will convince others the more as he appears 
convinced himself. .S ft 
10 Posse Conutatus — I In powi r of the < ount>, w Inch 
tht slicriH has tin j)owt.r to raise in ccitain 
f. 1 st s L 

Possession is nine-tenths of the law Pr. 

Possession of land iinphes the duty of living 
on it, and by it, if there is enough to live on . 
then ... if there is more land than enough 
for one’s self, the duty of making it fruitful 
and beautiful for as many more as can live 

on it A’ttWi/M 

Possuiit quia posse videntur Thc\ are able 
because iIk> luok .is if hc> were. / />{.. 

Post helium auxilmm— \itl .after tht war is over. 
16 Post cineres gloria sera venit—Oloty comes ttK> 
late after tuie is icthu t il to .i-,hes. Mart. 


Pour hien connaitre un homme il faut avoir 
mange un boisseau de sel avec liii- To knowr 
a man well, oik imi-.t have eaten a bushel of salt 
with him It. P> 

Pour bien desirer—To clesirt goo<l M. 

Pour bien instruire, il ne faut pas dire tout ce 36 
qu’on salt, inais seulement ce qui convient k 
ceux qu'on instruit—'1 1 > teaeh suttessfully we 
must not tell all we know, Ijiit only wlial is 
ad.iptcd to the pupil we arc teaching La 
I Jaf pi 

Pour comble de bonheur— \s the height of 
happiness hr. 

Pour connaitre le pnx de I’argent, il faut etre 
oblige d’en empruuter lo know the value of 
nioiny, a man luis only to buirow’ !•} Pr 

Pour connaitre les autres, il faut se connaitre 
soi-meme - 'Fo know other people one must 
know oik’s self I r Pr. 


Pour couper court- lo cut the matter short 
hr 

Polu- dompter les anglais, / Il faut batir un 40 
pont Sur le Pas-de-Calais -To eomiuei the 
English one must build a bridge over the htraits 
of liover A hreruh snri^ 

Pour encourager les autres—To encourage the 
rest to go .tiul do liki w ise hr 
Pour etre assez bon, il faut I’etre trop—To 
be enough, one must be too good hr. 


Pour ex^cuter de grandes choses il faut vivre 
comme si on ne devait jamais inounr—lo 
.nbuve grv'U things a ni in should so live as if 
he weie iievei to die La Ri\hi 


Post epulas stabis vel passus mille meabis— 
After eating, you should either st.ind or walk a 
mile Pr. 

Post eqmtem sedet atra cura—Behind the 
hoiscni in '.Usdaik e.ire J!or 

Po.st hoc , ergo propter hoc - After this ; there¬ 
fore oil .ircouul of this .1 /.’c lalJallaiv 

Post mediant nocteni visits tpium somnia vera 
— He njipi.md to me in visum after midmghl, 
when dreams rue true. 11 or. 

20 Post nubila Phoebus - j\fter eloiuls the sun. M. 

Post prmlia prmmia After b ittle rew.uds. M. 

Post tenebras lux—After daikness light. M. 

Post tot naufragia portum - After so many ship¬ 
wrecks we re i< ii port. 

Posthumous charities are the very essence of 
selfishness, when bequeathed by those who, 
when alive, would part with nothing. Colton 
26 Postulata—'Filings admitted ; jiostulates. 

Pot 1 don’t call the kettle black. Pr. 

Potatoes don’t grow by the side of the pot Pr. 

Potentissimus est, qui se habet in potestate— 
He is the most powerful who ha.s himself in his 
power. Sen. 

Potter is jealous of potter, and craftsman of 
craftsman, and poor man has a grudge 
against poor man, and poet against poet. 
Hesiod. 

12* 


Pour faire de Fesprit— 1 o play the w it Fr 

Pour faire nre—lo evi itc laughter. Fr 46 

Pour faire un bon menage il faut que I’homme 
soit sourd et la femme aveugle — lo live 
liap])ily together the husband must be deaf and 
the w ife blind h r Pr. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, / 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned , / For 
love, which scarce collective man can fill, / 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted lU , / 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, / 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat. 
Johnson 

Pour grands qne soient les rois, ils sont 
que nous sommes , > Ils peuvent se tromper 
comme les autres hommes -However great 
kings m.iy be, they are what we aie, they may 
he deceived like other men. Corn. 

Pour r ordinaire la fortune nous vend bien 
cherement, ce qu'on croit qu’eile nous donne— 
Fortune usually' sells us very' dear what we fancy 
she is gi\ iiig us. h r 

Pour parvenir a bonne foy—To succeed honour* 60 
ably M 

Pour qui ne les croit pas, il n est pas de pro- 
diges - There are no miracles for those who have 
no faith in them. Fr. 

Pour ranger le loup, il faut le marier—To tame 
the wolf jou must get him married, hr. Pr. 
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Pour savoir quelles ^toient v^ntablement les 
opinions des homines, je devois plutot prendie 

S atde a ce qu ils pratiquoient qu’a ce qu'ils 
isoieiit— I’o know what nitn really think, I 
would pay re>;ard rather to what they do than 
to what they say. Dt scartes 
Pour se faire valoir—To make one’s self of conse¬ 
quence. 

Pour s’etablir dans le monde, on fait tout ce 
que 1 on peut pour y paraitre etabh — Jo 
establish himself iii the woild a man must do all 
he can to appe xr ahe.id> established La Kochi 
Pour soutenir les droits que le ciel autorise, / 
Abime tout plutot, c est I'espnt de I'egiise— 
To maintain your iij^hts j;ranted l>y Htaveii, h t 
everythin)! perish r.xthtr tliaii yield; this is the 
spiiit of the Chinch BoiUan. 

6 Pour tromper un rival I’artifice est perniis / 
On peut tout employer contre ses ennemis— 
We ma> employ artifice to deceive a ii\al, any¬ 
thing atjainst our enemies Kiim/ti i. 

Pour un plaistr mille douleurs—I'or a single 

pleasure a tboilsnid p.ii ns hr Pr 
Pour y parvenu—To larrj ynnir point M. 
Poverta non ha parenti—Poor people have no 
ulatioils I* Pr 

Poverty and hunger have many learned dis¬ 
ciples. Ler. P>. 

10 Poverty breeds strife, Pr. 

Poverty breeds wealth, and wealth in its turn 
breeds poverty. The earth to form the 
mould IS taken out of the ditch ; and what¬ 
ever mav be the height of the one will be the 
depth of the other Hare 
Poverty consists in feeling poor. Lmoson. 
Poverty demoralises, h mer\on 
Poverty ever comes at the call. CoU^mtth 
15 Poverty has no gt eater foe than baslifulness. 
Pr 

Poverty, incessant drudgery, and much worse 
evils, it has often been the lot of poets and 
wise men to strive with, and their glory to 
conquer. Lany^e 

Poverty is but as the pain of piei ring the ears 
of a maiden, and you hang jewels in the 
wound Jian Paul 

Poverty is in want of much, avarice of every¬ 
thing Pub Syr. 

Poverty is no crime and no credit. Pt. 

20 Poverty is not a shame, but the being ashamed 
of It is. Pt. 

Poverty is often concealed in splendour, and 
often in extravagance It is the care of a 
great part of mankind to conceal their indi¬ 
gence from the rest. They support them¬ 
selves by temporary expedients, and every¬ 
day is lost in contriving for to-morrow. 
JoJinwn 

Poverty is the mither (mother) o' a' arts. 

.Vc. Pr. 

Poverty is the only load which is the heavier 
the more loved ones there are to assist in 
supporting it Jean Paul. 

Poverty is the reward of idleness. Dut. Pr. 

25 Poverty makes people satirical—soberly, sadly, 
bitterly satirical. II. hmuiell. 

Poverty of soul is irreparable. Montesowi u 
Poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and 
virtue. It is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright. Ben h rank I in. 


Poverty palls the most generous spirits j It 
cows industry and casts resolution itself 
into despaii. .AdUison 

Poverty persuades a man to do and suffer 
everything that he may escape from it. 
y uiian. 

Poverty should engender an honest pride, that 30 
It may not lead and tempt us to unworthy 
actions. D.LkiH\. 

Poverty sits by the cradle of all our gieat 
men, and rocks them up to mauhood. 
Jiiitie. 

Poverty snatches the reins out of the hands of 
piety Siiath 

Poverty takes away so many means of doing 
good, and produces so much inability to 
resist evil, both natural and moral, that 
it IS by all virtuous means to be avoided. 

lohnum 

Poverty treads upon tlie heels of great and 
unexpected riches I a humfi. 

Poverty wants some, luxury many, and avarice 35 
all things 

Power and permanence reside only in limita¬ 
tions. Cnu'bt 

Power belongeth unto God Bib^c 

Power cannot have too gentle an expression. 
han Paul. 

Power exercised with violence has seldom been 
oi long duiation but ttmjier and nuHlei.Uiou 
generally produce perniaaence in all things. 

Power, in its quality and degree, is the 40 
measure of manhood. / C, Ihui.t ni 

Power IS according to quality, not quantity. 
How much more at e men than nations ? 

Ltnii ion. 

Power is ever stealing fioin the many to the 
few. II tni/rll I’bPl/>s 

Power is no blessing in itself, but when it is 
employed to piotect the innocent S~o>f. 

Power IS nothing but as it is felt, and the de¬ 
light of superioiity is proportionate to the 
resistance overcome Jobn^on. 

Power IS so characteristically calm, that calm- 4a 
ness in itself has the aspect of strength. 
Bul.vti Jy son. 

Power, like a desolating pestilence, / Pollutes 
whate’er it touches , and obedience, / Bane 
ot all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, / Makes 
slaves of men, and of the human frame a 
mechanized automaton. She.a >. 

Power, like the diamond, dazzles the beholder, 
and also the wearer , it dignifies meanness , 
it magnifies littleness; to what is con¬ 
temptible, it gives authority, to what is 
low, exaltation. C oiton 

Power to do good is the tnie and lawful end of 
aspiring. Baton 

Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine 
the strongest heads No man is wise enough, 
no man good enough, to be trusted with un¬ 
limited power L oil. n. 

Power’s footstool is opinion, and his throne the .0 
human heart. .Sir A uhrey tie leu. 

Powerful attachment will give a man spirit 
and confidence which he could by no means 
call up or command of himself: and in this 
mood he can do wonders whicti would not 
be possible to him without it. Maithesh 
Arnold, 



PRACTICALLY 


[ 856 ) 


PRECEPTE 


Practically men have come to imagine that the 
laws of this universe, like the laws of consti¬ 
tutional countries, are decided by voting, 
that it IS all a study of division-hsts. and for 
the universe too depends a little on the acti- | 
vity of the whippers-in. ( ntlyle \ 

Practice aims at what is immediate ; specula- j 
tion at what is remote In practical life, the 
wisest and soundest men avoid speculation, j 
and ensure success, because, by limiting j 
their range, they increase the tenacity 
with which they grasp events, while in j 
speculative life the course is exactly the 
revel se since in that department the greater 
the range the greater tlie command huiklc. 
Practice m time becomes second nature non 
Practice is eveiything. /’/ nanot y 
6 Practice makt's perfect /V 

Practice must settle the habit of doing without 
reflecting on the rule / tHiu 


Prayer and provender never hinder a journey. 
Pr. 

Prayer is a groan. St Jeyomc. 85 

Prayer is a powerful thing, for God has bound 
and tied himself thereto. Lutner. 

Prayer is a shield to the soul, a sacrifice to 
God, and a scourge to Satan Bunyan. 

Prayer is a study of truth,—a sally of the soul 
into the unfound infinite. Lmrn>oH. 

Prayer is a turning of one s soul, in heroic 
reverence, m infinite desire and endeavour, 
towards the Highest, the All-excellent, 
Supreme Latlyle, tn a icittr to a ^onng 
Jy-iemi 

Prayer is intended to increase the devotion of 40 
the individual, but if the individual himself 
prays he requires no formula . . . Real in¬ 
ward devotion knows no prayer but that 
aiistng from the depths of its own feelings. 

//' 7 ' n‘innoutt 


Piactise thrift, oi else you’ll drift. Py 
Pr.pcedentibus iiista—I wlluvs on tho‘.c %vho 
|ir«i<<Ie 1 / 

Praecepta ducunt, at excnipla trahunt-Prt- 
< t pt puidt*., Iml t\onpU P> 

10 Pra'ima virtutis honores Honours are the rc- 
w.irds of virtu* 1/ 

PrjBSis lit prosis—He fust that you m.iy be of 
seivK*- 1 / 

Praesto et persto- I prev, on aii<l jm rsevcrc 1 / 
Praise a fool and you may make him useful. 
pi an Py 

Praise a fool and you watei his folly Pt 

15 Praise follows tiiith af u off and only over¬ 
takes het at the giave Plausibility clings 
to hei skirts and holds hei b.ick till then. 

/ O I fit 

Praise from an enemy is the most pleasing of 
.^11 cnmmenations \iti , 

Praise God more, and blame neighbours less. 
py 

Praise is indeed the consequence and encour¬ 
agement of virtue , but it is sometimes so 
uiise.'isoiiably applied as to become its bane 
and coiruption too. h was a ht tnNs 
Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man that 
it IS the otigiiial motive of almost all our 
actions lontuoti 

20 Praise is the tribute of men, but felicity the 
gift of God. />//i on 

Praise is virtue’s shadow: who courts her doth 
more the handmaid than the dame admire. 
IPath 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its scarcity /ouns <n 
Praise makes good men better, and bad men 
woise I'y 

Praise Peter, but don’t find fault with Paul. 
Py 

25 Praise the bridge which carries you over. /V. 
Praise the hill, but keep below. Pr 
Praise the sea, bntkeepon land. CcofceIlerbrtt. 
Praise undeserved is satire in disguise. Pope, 
irp^os Tovs \6yo s, dius ra ir/)(£7/xa7a—Mdd 
in speech, keen iii action IPnief/ui. 

80 Pray devoutly, / And hammer stoutly. Pr. 
Pray to God, but keep the hammer going. Pr. 
Pray to God, sailor, but pull for the shore. Pt. 
Prayer and practice is good rhyme. Sc. Pr. 


i Prayer is the aspiration of our poor, stnig- 
I glmg, lieavy-laden soul towards its Eternal 
Father, and, with or without words, ought 
not to become impossible, nor need it ever. 
Loyal sons and sub)ects can approach the 
King’s throne who have no “request" to 
make there except that they may continue 
loyal ' ay(\tt. m a u( ly lO a }ouyji; ft itnd. 

Prayer is the cable, at v’hose end appears ! 
The anchor hope, ue er slipp’d but m our 
fears. (Juayit^t 

Player is the Christian's vital breath, ! The 
Christian's native air. Jawts 5/ nt^owery 

Prayer is the slender nerve that moves the 
muscles of Omnipotence. Matt-n J u/'fer 

Prayer is the souls simcre desire, / Uttered45 
or unexpiessed, ' The motion of a hidden 
fire that trembles in the breast. J Mont- 

g.yy.itv 

Prayer is the wing wherewith the soul flies to 
heaven , and meditation the eye with which 
we see God St In, 'cw 

Prayer knocks till the door opens. Pr 

Prayer, like Jonathan’s bow, returns not 
empty, t.u'nuil 

Prayer moves the hand that moves tlie uni¬ 
verse . 1 1 on 

Prayer must not come fi om the roof of the 50 
mouth, but from the rout of tlie heart. 

Py 

Pi ayer purifies , it is a self-preached sermon. 

Jtayi / aui 

Prayer should be the key of the day and the 
lock of the night. >’» 

Prayer that craves a particular commodity, 
anything less than all good, is vicious As a 
means to effect a private end, it is meanness 
and theft / tney son 

Prayers are but tlie body of the bird ; desires 
are its angel’s wings /< yiy/iy Iaylor. 

Praying’s the end of preaching. George Het-hh 
bet t. 

Preaching is of much avail, but practice is far 
more effective. A godly life is the strongest 
argument that you can offer to the sceptic. 

IP Bauou. 

Preaching is the expression of the moral senti¬ 
ment in application to the duties of life. 

Emerson, 

Precepte commence, exemple achfeve—Precept 
begins, example perfects, tr 



PRECEPTS f m 3 PRINCIPIIS 


Precepts or maxims are of grreat weight; and 
a few useful ones at hand do more toward a 
happy life than whole volumes that we know 
not where to find, 

Preces aruiata;—Armed prayers^ i with arms 
to back them ui> 

Precious beyond price are good resolutions. 
Valuable beyond price are good feelings. 
//. A’ J/a.rt^s 

Precious ointments are put m small boxes. 

6 Predominant opinions are generally the 
opinions of the generation that is vanishing. 
Disraeli. 

Prefer loss before unjust gam ; for that brings 
grief but once, this for ever. L hu’o. 

Prejudice is a prophet which prophesies only 
evil /V. 

Prej'udice is the child of ignorance. Jlazhtt 
Prejudice squints when it looks and lies when 
it talks. Dui he^s d .-J han W. I 

10 Prmudice which he pretends to hate, is man's 
absolute lawgiver mere use-and-wont every¬ 
where leads him by the nose thus let but a ; 
rising of the sun, let but a creation of the 
world happen twice, and it ceases to be 
marvellous, to be noteworthy or noticeable. i 
Carlyle ' 

Prendre la clef des champs -To run .away (A/ i 
take the key of the fields) / r Pr 
Prendre les choses au nis—lo regard nuitters in 
the most unfavourable lii;hl J^r 

Prends le premier conseil d’line femme et non 
le secona—Take a woman s fast advice and not 
her second. Fr Ft 

Prends moi tel que je suis—Take me as I am M 
15 Present fears / Are less than horrible imagin> 
mgs. 1^1 at ^ , i 3 

Preserve the rights of inferior places, and 
think it more honour to direct m chief than 
to be busy in all tyacon. 

Pressure alone causes water to rise and 
directs it. Kenan 

Presumption is our natural and original 
disease. Montaigne. 

Presumptuousness, which audaciously strides < 
over adl the steps of gradual culture, affords ■ 
little encouragement to hope for any master¬ 
piece Goethe 

80 Pret cTaccomplir—Ready to accomjihsh M. * 
Pret pour mon pays—Ready for my country. M 
“ Pretty Pussy ” will not feed a cat Pr. 
Prevention is better than cure. Pr, 

Pria Veneziani, poi Christiane- Venetian first, 
Christian afterwards. I'en Pi. , 

25 Pride adds to a man’s stature, vanity only ' 
puffs him out. C hamjort 
Pride and grace ne'er dwell in ae place. Sc 
Pr. I 

Pride and poverty are ill met, yet often live 
together. Pr. | 

Pride feels no cold. Pr 1 

Pride flows from want of reflection and ignor- ; 
ance of ourselves. Knowledge and humility 
come upon us together. Addison. 

30 Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty . 
spirit before a fall. Pthle. ' 

Pride hath no other glass to show itself but 
pride. I roil and Cl ess hi 3 


Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense are the 
1 three great sources of ill-manners • without 
! some one of these defects no man will behave 
I himself ill for want of experience or what, 
in the language of fools, is called knowing 
I the world. Mm ft 

' Pride is a flower that grows in the devil s gar 
den. lloovell. 

Pride is lotty calm immovable ; vanity is un¬ 
certain, capricious, and unjust C hatn/oiL 
Pride is still aiming at the blest abodes, / 35 
Men would be angek, angels would be gods ,/ 

I Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, / Aspiring 
to be angels, men rebel I 'ope 
Pride IS the source of a thousand «urlues, 
vanity is that of neatly all vices and all per¬ 
versities. Khoni/int 
Pride must suffer pain. P* 

Pride never leaves its master till he gets a fa’. 

.SV Pi 

Pride of origin, whether high or low, springs 
from the same principle m human nature; 
one is but the positive, the other the nega¬ 
tive, pole of a single weakness Lo.vill. 

Pride, the never-failmg vice of fools Pope 40 
Pride will have a fall, for pride goeth before, 
and shame cometh after Pr 
Pride with pride will not abide. Pr 
Pride would never owe, nor self-love ever 
pay La Koche 

Pride’s chickens have bonny feathers, but 
bony bodies. Pi 

Priestcraft is no better than witchcraft. Pr. 45 
Priesthoods that do not teach aristocracies 
that do not govern ; the misery of that and 
the misery of altering that are written m 
Belshazzar fire-letters on the history of 
France. Cnityle 

Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill. 

2 Hen /'/ V 2 

Prima et maxima percantium est poena pec- 
casse—'I he first and greatest pumshnicni of 
sinners is the conscience of sm Sicn. 

Prima facie - At fii st siRht or view of a case. 

Pnmo aviilso non deficit alter / aureus - The first 50 
being wrenched .iway, another of gold suiceeds. 
fPt: 

Primum mobile—The primary motive power 
Pi anus in orbe Deos fecit timor—It was fear 
th.it first suggested the c.’cistence of the gods. 
Statius 

Primus inter pares—"I he first among equals. 

Primus sapieiitiae gradus est falsa intelligere 
—'I he fust step towards wisdom is lo distinguish 
what IS false 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings / 65 
“ An honest man s the noblest work of God." 
Klims. 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; / 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made. Goldsmith. 

Principes mortales, irempublicam aetemam— 
Princes are mortal, the republic is eternal. Tac 
Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est 
— lo have earned the goodwill of the great is nor 
the least of merits JYor, 

Prinripiis ob.sta; seromedicina paratur, / Cum 
mala per longas convaluere moras—Resist 
the first beginnings ; a cure is attempted too lale 
when through long delay the malady has waxed 
strong Uztd. 
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Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos—It is 
the j^iciUest merit of a prince to know those his 
subjects Matt 

Principle is a passion for truth. (’) 

Principle IS ever my motto, not expediency 

Ihsrueit 

Prisoners of hope. />/M 

£ Pristinae virtutis meinores —Mindful of anncnt 
v.ilour il/ 

Priusqiiam incipias consulto, et uhi consulueris 
mature facto opus est — Ihdote joii bc^;in, 
consider, but haMiiK corisideicd, use despatch 
Sali 

Private affection bereaves us easily of a rigfht 
judgement J homai, a Kempii, 

Private credit is wealth. public honour is 
security The feather that adorns the royal 
bird supports its flight, strip him of his plum¬ 
age, and you fix him to the earth. Ju>fu\ 
Private judgment with the accent on “ private ” 
is self-will, but with the accent on “judg¬ 
ment,” it IS fieedom, free-will. J IJutthnon 
btltl'Hg 

10 Private opinion is weak, but public opinion is 
almost omnipotent U'utd /v, t, ut 
Private reproof is the best grave for private 
faults /'>. 

Pnvatc self-regard must have been wholly 
subordinated to, if not entirely cast out by, 
a higher principle of action ancf a purer affec¬ 
tion before a man can become either truly 
moral or religious / ( Sn n-p 
Pnvatorum convcntio juri publico non derogat 
— No baiKain bclsvc«*n iiidiMduals derogates from 
a l.iw I 

Pnvatus libs census erat brevis, / Commune 
magnum Ib< ir ptiv.ui jiropeitj was small, the 

” public revenue great Hot 

16 Pnvilegiutn est quasi privata lex - Ptivilegc is 
as It were privatt law. L 
Pro arts et focis —Tor our alt.ns and our hearths 
Pro bono publico—for the public good 
Pi o Christo et patria- -!■«ir Cbi ist and eountrj M 
Pio confesso As confts.cd or .Kimitted 

20 Pro Deo et rege - for (.od .ind king M 
Pro et con - Por .ind a^ unsi. 

Proforma -Foi form's s ike. 

Pro hac vice —1 o: this turn ; on this occ.asion 
Pro libertate patriae— for the hbe*it> of my 
(ountij . 1 / 

25 Pro patria et rege- For king and rountry. Af 
Pro rata (parte)- In inoijortion, i)u>portion.'illv. 
Pro re nata I or rm umsi.uK'es that have aiiscn 
Pro rege et patria - for king ami country AI 
Pro rege, lege, et grege - for king, law, and 
jieoplc A/ 

30 Pro tanto—For so much 
Pro tempore - For the time. 

Pro virtute bellica—Foi s.ulotir in w^r M 
Pro virtute felix tementas- Instead of \.ilour 
surcessful rashness. , of Alc-xandir the 

Grf’at 

Probably imposture is of a sanative, anodyne 
nature, and man's gullibility not his worst 
blessing. Cntlyle. 

86 Probably men were never born demigods in any 
century, but precisely god-devils as we see , 
certain of whom do becoiiie a kind of dc 4 ui- 
gods. ( at I \ c. 


Probatum est—It has been settled. 

Pi obitas laudatur, et alget I ntegrity is praised 
and is left out in the cold tuv. 

Probitas verus honos- Integrity is true honour 
M 

Probitate et labore — Ijonesty and labour. M 
Ptobity is as rarely in accord with interest as 40 
reason is with passion Snnral-Dubay 
Piobum non poenitet- The upright man has no 
regrets M 

Procellae quanto plus habent vinum tanfo 
minus temporis—1 he more violent storms ai 
the •-oonei ihe^ art over Sen 
Procrastination is the thief of time, youttg 
Piocul a Jove, procul a fulmine Far from Jove, 
far from hi" thunderljolts I'r 
Procul OI procul este, profani—\\v.ay, I pray 45 
sou, kt ep off, ye'profane I ng 
Prodesse qiiam coiispici— 1 o he of service rather 
tfi.in to he ( onspiruous M 
Prodigus et stultus donat tjuas spernit et odit / 
Haec seges iiigratos tulit, et feret omnibus 
annis- 1 he spindthnft and fool gives .away 
what he dc-pi^e, and hates This seed ha^ 
ever borne, .end will hear, an ungrateful brood 
J/or 

Productions (of a certain artistic quality) are 
at present possible which are nought ( V utl) 
without being bad -nought, because there is 
nothing in them and not bad, because a 
general form after some good model has 
hovered vaguely (.ao c, /rwcot) before the mind 
of the author cthi 

Profaneness is a brutal vice , he who indulges 
in it is no gentleman Chap, n 
Professional critics are incapable of distin- 60 
guishing and appreciating either diamonds 
in the rough state or gold in bars They 
are traders, and in literature know only 
the coins that are current. Their critical 
laboratory has scales and weights, but 
neither ciucible nor touchstone Jouhett 
Proffered service stmks, / c , is not appreciated 

r, 

Profligacy consists not in spending years of 
time or chests of money, but in spending 
them off the line of your career. I'.mt tson 
Profound joy has more of severity than gaiety 
in it. Mantiite^ne 

Progress begins with the minority G. U\ 

t Ut.lS 

Progress is the law of life—man is not man as 55 
yet. IGirjvntht, 

Pi ogress, man’s distinctive mark alone, / Not 
God's and not the beasts God is, they are , / 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be 

Progress—the stride of God I 'n tor IJug{t 
Prohibetur ne quis faciat in siio, quod nocere 
potest m alieiio -No one is illowed to do on his 
own premises what m.iy injuic those of a neigh¬ 
bour. L. 

Prolonged endurance tames the bold Byt on. 
Promettre e’est donner, esp^rer e’est jouir— 60 
PiomisiiiB IS giving, and hoping is fruition. 
DdiUe 

Promise is most given when the least is said. 

Chapman. 

Promises make debts, and debts make pro- 
mi«!es. Du* Pr 
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Promises may get friends, but it is performance 
that mubt nurse and keep them. Owen hei- 
tham. 

Proof of a God? A probable God 1 The smallest 
of finites stiuggling to prove to itself 
and include within itselt, the Highest Infinite, 
in which, by hypothesis, it lives and moves 
and has its being I Man, reduced to wander 
about, in stooping posture, with painfully- 
constructed sulphur-match, and farthing 
rushlight, or smoky tar-hnk, searching for 
the sun. (atl\le 

Prope ad suinmum, pi ope ad exitum—Near the 
summit, iit-.vr tlu, cud /V 
Propensity to hope and joy is real riches ; one 
to fear and sorrow, i eal poverty. U me. 

6 Proper words in pi opei places make the true 
definition of a style, s.j 
Properly speaking, the land belongs to these j 
two to the Aliiiighly God and to all His | 
children of men that nave ever worked well 
on it, or shall ever work well on it. (.invit 
Properly thou hast no other knowledge but 
what thou hast got by woiking. t tuiyU. 
Property has its duties as well as its rights 

Drumm >n,f 

Property, O brother Of my body I have but a 
liferent. . But my soul, breathed into me | 
by God, my Me, and what capability is there, 

I call that mine and not thine. I will keep ' 
that, and do what work I < an with it, God , 
has given it me; the devil shall not take i 
It away. La>!yit \ 

10 Property there is among us valuable to the ' 
auctioiieei , but the accumulated mauufac- | 
turing, cominei cial, economic skill which lies j 
impalpably warehoused in English hands 
and heads, what auctioneer can estimate? 

C m/y/e 

Prophecy, not poetry, is the thing wanted in 
these days How tan we sing and paint when 
we do not yet believe and see ? Lw/t /e 
Prophete rechts, Prophete links / Da' Welt- 
kind in der Mitten Piophcfs to iiglif, piophcls 
to left, the wotld-rhild between 
Propositi tenax—Tenacious of m> puijiosc ,lf. 
Propria^ telluns herum natura, neque ilium, / 
Nec me, nec quemquam statuit Nos ex- 
pulit ille I Ilium aut iiequities, aut vafii 
inscitia juris, / Postremo expellet certe vi- 
vacior haeres—N.iture lias .ipixniited neither 
him nor me, nur .uiy one, lord of this l.ind in 
pt.rpcfuily riiat one lias ejeeted us, either 
some villany or quuk at law, at any rate, an 
heir surviving him, will at 1 la eject him //a/ 

15 Propriety of thought andpropiiety of diction 
are commonly found together Obscurity 
and affectation are the two greatest faults 
of style. Mtunuhty. 

Propriomotu—Of his own motion ; sfioni.-ineously 
Proprio vigore—Of one s owm strength 
Propnum human! ingenii est odisse quern laese- 
ns—It IS .T, weakness of your human natuic to 
hate those whom yon have wronged / ac. 
Proque sua causa ^uisque disertus erat—Every 
one w.is elo(]ue*nt in his own cause. Oi’id 
20 Prose, words in their best order; poetry, the 
best words in the best order Cotendiie 
Prosperity destroys fools and endangers the 
wise /V 

Prosperity doth best discover vice, and adver¬ 
sity doth best discover virtue Bacon. 


Prosperity is not without many fears and dis¬ 
tastes ; and adversity is not without com¬ 
forts and hopes. Bai on. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testa¬ 
ment , adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction and 
the clearer revelation of God’s favour. on. 
Prosperity is the touchstone of virtue; for it 25 
IS less difficult to bear mis'^ortunes than to 
remain uncorrupted by pleasure. 1 ac. 

Pi ospenty seems to be scarcely safe, unless it 
1 be mixed with a little adversity Jl. Ballou. 

I Prosperity tries the fortunate, adversity the 
I great. Phny du Wumyf. 

I Prosperum et felix scehis / Virtus vocatur— 
Crime when it succeeds is r.nllid Mitiie. Sm 
[ Protectio trahit subjectionem, et siibiectio pro- 
tectionem Proicition iu\oKc^ .illcgi.mcc, and 
allegiance protti lion L 

Protestantism is a revolt against false sove-30 
reigns , the painful but indispensable first 
preparation for true sovereigns getting place 
among us. iatlyh. 

Proud people are intolerably selfish, and the 
vain are gentle and giving. J.m, taon 
Pi ove all things; hold fast that which is good. 

A/ 1 aul 

Proverbs are easily made in cold blood Jot 
n\.at 

Proverbs are mental gems gathered in the 
dmiaond-fields of the mind II A. v >. 
Proveibs aie shoit sc itences drawn from long35 
experience 1 v 

Provi 1 bs are the abridgments of wisdom. 
Joul'l / / 

Proverbs are the daughters of daily experi- 
. ence. /'«/ /'> 

I Proverbs are tae wisdom of ages. Ccf Pr 
' Proverbs are the wisdom of the streets. I'r. 

1 Proveibs cover the whole field of man as he is, 40 
and life as it is, not •'f either as they ought 
I to be l'<hn .Moftty 

Proverbs have been always dear to the true 
intellectual aristocracy of a nation. I >eni k 
Proverbs have, not a few of them, come down 
to us ftom remotest antiquity, borne safely 
upon the waters of tha^ great stream of 
time which has swallowed so much beneath 
its waves 1 tem h 

Pioverbs have pleased not one nation only, 
but many, so that they have made them¬ 
selves a home in the most different lands. 
Jtiwh 

Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, 
are the sanctuary of tlie intuitions Lvu ; \on 
Provei bs please the people, and have pleased 46 
them for ages I f<uch 

Proverbs possess so vigorous a principle of 
life, as to have maintained their ground, 
ever new and ever young, through all the 
centuries of a nation s existence. I rench. 
Proverbs were antei lor to books, and formed 
the wisdom of the vulgar, and in the earliest 
ages were the unwritten laws of morality. 

1 . n-trae/i 

Provide things honest in the sight of all men. 

St Paul. 

Providence certainly does not favour indi¬ 
viduals, but the deep wisdom of its counsels 
extends to the instruction and ennoblement 
of all. /K V. Humboldt. 
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Providence conceals itself in the details of 
human affairs, but becomes unveiled in the 
generalities of history. Lamartin< 

Pi evidence gives tlie power, of which reason 
teaclies the use, Jo nson 

Providence has a wild, rough, incalculable road 
to its end , and it is no use to try to white¬ 
wash its huge, mixed instrumentalities, to 
dress up that terrific benefactor in a clean 
shirt and white neckcloth of a student m 
divinity } nti t son 

Providence has decreed that those common 
acquisitions - money, gems, plate, noble , 
mansions, and dominion-should be some¬ 
times bestowed on the indolent and un 
worthy , but those things which constitute 
our true riches, and which are properly our 
own, must be procured by our own labour. 

/ 

5 Providence has given to the French the em¬ 
pire of the land . to the English, that of the 
sea , to the Germans, that of the air J/me 

dc \i,ul 

Providence is but another name for natural 

law \\ ukkI hiiJu* 

Providence is my next-door neighbour. .In 

I ton in t.tor t 

Piovideiice is not counteracted by any means 
which Providence puts into our power. 

!ohk son 

Providence may change, but the promise must 
stand /'> 

10 Pi evidence often puts a large potato in a little 
pig’s way Pr 

Pi evidence provides for the provident. Pr 

Provision is the foundation of hospitality, 
and thrift the fuel of magniiiceace. 

P Sutui\ 

Provocareni ad Philippiim, inquit, sed sobrium 
— I wo.ilil t<» Philip, '.Ik s ud, hul to 

Philip s()ii( 1 / a! Mo t 

Proximonim incuriosi, longinqua sectamur— 
l^iiiiKiui^ltiNt* of lhinj.;s ik.u, wc puisuc those 
whicli are .it .i distain c J'l nr 

15 Proximus a tectis igms defendittir a?gre— A 
file IS difllt lilt to w.ml oil wiitn next house is 
in flames (>77</ 

Proximus ardet Ucalegon -The house of your 
tici};hlH)nr l ialtfion is on fne. 

Proximus sum egomet mihi — I am my own 
ne.iit St of kin / < ^ 

Prudence and greatness a re ever persuading us 
to coiitraiy pursuits The one instructs us 
to be content with our station, and to find 
happiness in bounding every wish the other 
impels us to superiority, and calls notlmig 
happiness but rapture, i.olilsnttth 

Prudence and love are not made for each other, 
as the love mcreases, prudence diminishes. 
J.a lioihe 

20 Prudence is a necessary ingredient in all the 
virtues, without which they degenerate into 
folly and excess, /o emy Col her. 

Prudence is that virtue by which we dis¬ 
cern what is proper to be done under the 
various circiunstances of time and place. 
Milton. 

Prudence is the virtue of the senses, the science 
of appearances, the outmost action of the 
inward life, God taking thought for oxen 
Etnetson 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum / Caliginosa 
nocte premit Deus , / Ridetque, si mortalis 
ultra/Fas trepidat— Ihe Deny in Ills wisdom 
veils in the darkness of night the events of the 
fnturt., and smiles if a mortal is unduly solici¬ 
tous about wh.it he is not jh;i nutted to know 
//or 

Prudens mterrogatio quasi dimidium sapientite 
—I’riiilent questioning is, as it were, the half of 
know ledge 

Prudens qiii patieus— He is piudent who has25 
]>.itienf e 1/ 

I Prudens simplicitas—\ prudent simphrity ,1/. 

Prudent and active men, who know their 
strength and use it with limitation and cir¬ 
cumspection, alone go far m the affairs of 
the world i,oitne 

Pnidentia et coustantia- Bj pruden e and con- 
starn y .1/ 

Priidentis est mutare consilium ; stultus sicut 
luna mutatur— \ prudent m m m iv, on oeeasion, 
change lus opinion, but .i fod changes as often 
.IS the nuKMi 

Pruft das Geschick dich, weiss es wohl wanim, / 30 
Es wunschte dich enthaltsam ! Folge stumm 
— Destiny 1 , proving lilt c , well! now shewh^ 
she meant thee to be ab&luienl! follow thou 
diimh (rocthi 

Pshaw' what is this little dog-cage of an 
earth? what art thou that sittest whining 
there ? Thou art still nothing, nobody, 
true, but who then is something, somebody ? 

( arl\le 

Pubhc affairs ought to progress quickly or 
slowly, but the people have always too 
much action or too little Sometimes with 
their hundred thousand arms they will over 
throw everything, and sometimes with their 
hundred thousand feet they will crawl along 
like insects. Montes/utt u 

Pubhc feeling now is apt to side with the per¬ 
secuted, and our modern martyr is full as 
likely to be smothered with roses as with 
coals, t hojin 

Public instruction should be the first object of 
government A ajou on. 

Public opinion is a second conscience IP. R 36 

AliieT 

Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared 
with our own private opinion What a man 
thinks of himself, that it is which determines, 
or rather inuicates, lus fate. I hoteau 

Pubhc opinion is democratic. / G IJol- 

land 

Public opinion is the mixed result of the intel¬ 
lect of the community acting upon general 
feeling. L'azhtt. 

Publicum bonum private est pr;eferendura- 
The public go«.>d iniisl he piefenetl to pri¬ 
vate L. 

Publicum meritomm praemium—The public re 40 
vv.iid for public sot vires 1/. 

Pulchrel bene I recte 1—Beauttful! good' coi- 
rect ! Ilor 

Pulvis et umbra sumtis, fniges consumere nati 
— We .are but dust .itid shadows. lx>rn merely 
to consume the fruits of the earth, lior. 

Punctuality is the soul of business. Pr. 

Punishment follows hard upon crime. Pr. 

Punishment is justice for the unjust Si. 46 

UitittC 



PUNISHMENT 


f 


Punishment is the last and the worst instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the legislator for the 
prevention of crime. Kuikm 
Punishment of a miser—to pay the drafts of 
his heir in his tomb. Huivtnofne 
TTvp /4axai'/>9t pi-j ffKaXei'etv—Hon t stir fue with 
sword Fycha^otas. 

Puras Dens non plenas adspicit maims—God 
looks to clean hands, not to hill ones. 

6 Purchase the next world with this , thus shalt 
thou win both. Afal' P> 

Pure enjoyment and true usefulness can only 
be reciprocal 

Pure love cannot merely do all, but is all. 
fean Paul 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world. St Janiti. 
Pure truth, like pure gold, has been found 
unfit for circulation, because men have dis¬ 
covered that it IS far more convenient to 
adulterate the truth than to refine them¬ 
selves They will not advance their minds 
to the stanifard, therefore they lower the 
standard to their minds ( oiton. 

10 Puridad de dos, purulad de Dios ; pundad de 
tres, de todos es A w (ret betw etn iw'<> is (lod s 
secret; btil.xseciet between three is all mens 
Sp Pt 

Pui ity and simplicity are the two wings with 
which man soais above the earth and all 
temporary nature. Simplicity is in the in¬ 
tention, purity in the affection , simplicity 
turns to God , purity unites with and en¬ 
joys Him J/t,nna<! it Kitn/>i\ 

Purity is the feminine, truth the masculine of 
honour. Ilaie 

Purity of mind and conduct is the first glory 
of a woman Mme dt Stud 
Purpose barred, it follows, / Nothing is done 
to purpose Louolanwi^wx i 
16 Purpose is what gives life a meaning. C H 
Patkhurst. 

Purposes, like eggs, unless they be hatched 
into action, will run into rottenness. Samuel 
Stmlis 

Pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. J.ord 
Urougham 

Pushing any truth out very far, you are met 
by a counter-truth. If ard Ih echir. 

Put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man 
given to appetite. If hie 
10 Put a stout heart to a stey (steep) brae. Sc 
Pr. 

Put a tongue / In every wound of Caesar that 
should move / The stones of Rome to rise 
and mutiny. Jul , iii * 

Put a voung healthy soul full of life under the 
teaching of the Graces, and the soul’s body 
and workmanship will become transparent 
of the soul’s self. / d. 

Put armour on thine ears and on thine eyes. 

Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

Put money in thy purse. Othello, i j. 

15 Put no trust in money; put your money in 
trust. A mrr. Pr, 

Put not all your crocks on one shelf Sc Pr 
Put not all your eggs in one basket. Put 


J QU’ON 


Put not forth thyself in the presence of the 
king, and stand not in the place of great 
men, for better it is that it be said unto 
thee. Come up hither, than that thou 
.shouldest be put lower in the presence of 
the prince whom thiiie eyes have seen. 

Pi Ole 

Put the saddle on the right horse Pr. 

Put your best fout foremost Cont^fcne 30 

Put your foot down where you mean to stand. 
Pr. 

Put your hand no farther than your sleeve will 
reach Pi 

Put your hand quickly to your hat and slowly 
to your purse, and you 11 take no harm Pr. 

Put your own shoulder to the wheel. Pr, 

Put your tiust in God, and keep your powder 35 
dry. CromwilL 

Putting out the natural eye of one's mind to 
see better with a telescope. Cmlyle. 


Q. 

Qu’est ce done que I’anstocratie ? L’aristo- 
cratie! je vais vous le dire: 1 aristocratic, 
e'est la hgue la coalition de ceux qui veu- 
leut consommer sans produire, vivre sans 
travailler occuper toiites les places sans 
etre en etat de les remphr, envahir tons 
les honneurs sans les avoir merites voila 
I’aristocratie 1 W hu, tht-n, is tlic .instDcracj ’ 

'J he ansiort'u v, I iiu-an to tell joii, is tlic Ic.ij'iu., 
the rombination of those who are h« nt on con¬ 
suming without pnxlucing. In mg without work¬ 
ing, octupying all pulilie posts \Mthout being 
able to fill them, and usurping all honoms 
without having tamed them—that is the ain- 
tocr.icy Lin. hoy, 

Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-Etat Rien! Que 
veut-U ^tre?^ Tout—\\b.ii is the 'I hud 
I’.statt Nothing What docs it inlf iid to be‘^ 
Kverytlung ^ Ibhe .S icyCs. 

Qu’est-ce qu’un noble Un homme qui s'est 
donne la peine de naitie -•What is a nnble- 
nvin^ A man who has givtn himself the 
ttoulile of l>cmg born Peamuarchan 

Qu’heureux est le inortel qui, du monde ignor^,/ 40 
Vit content de soi-meme en un com retire 1 - 
How h ipjjy the m.ui who, unknown to tin woild, 
lives content with himself in some nook .ipai t > 
Poileau 

Qu’il faut a chaque mois, / Du moins s enyvre 
line fois- We shtniUl get drunk at least once a 
month. Old }<> Pr 

Qu’on me donne six lignes Rentes de la main de 

( )lus honnete homme, j'y trouverai de quoi 
e faire peudre (jive me six lines written by 
iht most honoiiiable man alive, and I shall find 
m.ntttr thereiri to condemn him to the gallows. 

Rulu lieu. 

Qu’on parle bien on mal du fameux cardinal, / 
Ma prose ni mes vers n'en diront jamais 
rien , / II m a fait trop de bien pour en dire 
du m.al /lima fait trop de mal pour en dire 
du bien— la-t the world speak w'ell or ill of the 
famous eartlinal, neither in my prose or verse 
will I mention his name; he has done me too 
much kindness to speak ill of him, and too much 
inju y to sjieak well. Com. o/Rtchelteu. 



QU’UN I 


Qu’un joueur est heureux! sa poche est un 
tresor 1 / Sous ses heureuses mams le cuivre 
devxent or—How happy is a 
pocket is a treasure-stoic , in his lucky hands 
copper tuujs into fjold Jyii;nariL 
Qu'iine nuit parait louKfue a la douleur qui 
veille ' What a loin; nijjhi tl»at seems in whicli 
one IS I cj)t awake willi pam Sau7in 
Qua vincit victos protegftt ille inanu -Wuh tli< 
same li.ind with w’Iik h he «oiujuers he piolects 
the conijiu r( il t • 'ui 

Quackery has no friend like gullibility /’>' 
Quadrupedante putreni sonitu quatit ungula 
campuin- Tiu lioof, in iis foiir-fouicd gallop¬ 
ing, shakes the cnimliling jilain Ati onotnato- 
poetu iinejiont I nt^il 

Quae aniissa salva— Things which have been lost 
are safe M 

Quae e longinqtio magis placent— Things plea-.e 
the more tiic lattlur htched /V 
Quae fuerant vitia mores sunt- What were omc 

vices aic now the faslinm ol the d S<// 

Qua: fiiit durum pati ' Mcminisse diilce est— 
What wa-.haid tvi sutler is sweet t<» iMiieinher 
SlH 

) Quae infra nos nihil ad nos— The things that are 
below ns are noilnng tons f't 
Quae lucis misens tarn dira rupido? TIow is it 
that the w r< t( bed have such an infatualed longing 
for life (/// thc'hglit)'' / //;• 

Quae peccainus jiivenes ea humus senes- We* 
pa> wlun old lor the exi esses ol oui joutli /V 1 
Quae regio m terris nostri non plena labons i 
What rcLMon of the e irth is not full of the story 
of our calamities I ng 

Quae suit, quae fuennt, qtia^ mox ventura tra- 
hailtur -Wiiat is, wlial has been, and what shall 
in time Ik / />!,’■ 

5 Quae supra nos nihil ad nos - Things which arc 
above us aie nothing to us /b. 

Quae sursum volo videre—I desire to see the 

things whit h aie aboNc M. 

Quae te dementia cepit? — What matlnes-, has 
seized you? / 

Qua; virtus et quanta, boni, sit vivere parvo 1 
How gieat, nn fiieinls, is the Millie of living 
iiixm a liltk 1 //lO 

Qua* volumus et credimus libenter, et quae sen- 
timus ipsi reliquos sentire putamus—\\ ii it 
we wish we re.iddy believe, and what wt think 
oursebes we imagine that others think also 
Cus 

DQu%que ipse misernma vidi et quorum pars 
magna fui Unhapp> semus wdneh I ni\self 
witnessed, and in whuh I acted a puiieipal 
part / 

Quaere verum --See*k the truth I'r. 

Quaerenda pecunia pnimim, / Virtus post num- 
mos— Monty must be sought for in the first in¬ 
stant c , VII tue alter nt hes 
Quacrens quern devoret- Seeking some one to 
devour AT 

Quaestio vexata— A vexed, t.e. much drhated, 
question 

5 Quaevis terra alit artificeni- Every 1 md sup|>orts 
the artisan I'r, 

Qualem commendes etiam atque etiam aspice, 
ne mox / Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudo- 
rem—Study raiefully the character of him you 
recommend, lest his misdeeds bring you shame. 
H»r, 


1 ] QUAND 


Quales sunt summi civitatis viri tabs est civi- 
tas — A community is as those who rule it. 

Ltc 

Qualls avis, tabs cantus, qualts vir, tails 
oratio As is the bird, so is its song , as is the 
man, so is his mana< r ol sjieet h 
Qualls rex, tabs grex —Like king, like people. 

Pr 

Quails sit animus, ipse animus nescit -What 30 
the soul IS, the soul itself knows not (. u 
Quails vita, finis ita— \ . a man's life is, so is the 
end M. 

Quality is better than quantity 
Quam continiiis et quantis longa senectus/ 
Plena mails’- How niee-smt and great are 
the ills with which .1 prolonged old age is re¬ 
plete Ju7) 

Quam inique comparatum est, hi qui minus 
habent / Ut semper aliqnul addant divitio- 
nbus’— How utijust is the fate which oiclains 
that those who h.ive least should Ik always 
adding to the store of th< inoie wealthy ' 1 1 / 

Quam magnum vectigal sit parsirnonia ' -What 35 
a wonderful revetiiie lies in llirilt ' C ic 
Quam parva sapientia regatur -Think w'lth how 
little wi.doni the world is govciin d 
Quam propre ad crimen sine crimine !-How' 
near to guilt a man ma> approach without being 
gmltj ' 

Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimiis ini- 
quam 1—How rashh do we sanction a mle to 
tell ag.unst ourselves ' 11 or 

Quam veternmus hoinini optimus est amicus— 

A man's oldest friend is his best P!aut 
Quamvis digressu veteris confusus amici /40 
Laudo tameii—'i hough distresstd .u tlie dc- 
paiture of my old fiiend, jet 1 lommend him 
foi going Juv 

Quand cehii a qui Ton parle ne comprend pas 
et celui qui parle ne se comprend pas. e’est de 
la metaphysiqiie - When he to whom a nnn 
sjieaks does not und< rst'ind, and he who sjieaks 
does not umleistand hnnsell, that i, niclaplij sics 
/ olia'te 

Quand I’aveugle porte la banniere, mal pour 
ceux qui marchent derriere— hi n the l)!ind 
in.in be.us the standaicl, i)it\ those who follow 
Fr P> 

Quand le peuple est eix inouvement, on ne 
comprend pas par ou le calme pent en 
y rentrer j et quand il est paisible, on ne voit 
pas par ou le calme pent en sortir When the 
people aic in .ngitalion, we do not undeistand 
limv tJ in<(uihty is to retinn , and when they ait 
at pt.-iie, w’c ilo not see how' tianquihty can 
depart. La p7»\eu 

Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veuleut 
avoir du fruit, ils counent I’arbie au pied et 
cueillent le fruit, voila le gouvernement des- 
potique When tlu sa\ igis of Louisiana w. in 
milt, they ml ilown the tree* by the root to 
I obtain It Siieh is tiespotii go\ eminent. Aloities- 
\ quit u. 

Quand les vices nous quittent, nous nous flat- 45 
tons que e'est nous qui les qmttons —When 
■vices foisake* us, we* flatter ourselves tlnat it is we 
w ho foi sake them. 1 > 

Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n’a plus 
d’espoir, / La vie est une opprobre, et la 
mort un devoir— When one has lost everything 
and h.is no more any hope, it is a disgr ice to 
live and a duty to die. / oltatre 



QUELQUE 


QUAND 


I 862 3 


5 


Quand on est jeune, on se soigne pour plaire, 
et quand on est vieille, on se soigne pour ne 
pas depl.iire —When we are young we take 
p.iins to ht agifcahlcj and wlien we are Oid we 
take pains not to ])c disagreeable 


Quand on est mort, e'est pour longtemps— 
When one is diad, it is for a long while hr 


Quand on n'a pas ce que 1 on aitne, i II faut 
aimer ce que Ion a Wlim we have not what 
w’e like, we must like what we have J t 

Quand on ne trouve pas son i epos en soi meme, 
il est inutile de le chercher .ulleurs Wiien 
W’e do iKit hnd lejiose in oinsi.lves, it i, in vain to 
look for It tls( w heie. / r. 

Quand on se fait aimer, on n’est pas inutile - 
Iht.> aic a useful people w’ho have Je.uni how to 
please 

Quand on se fait entendre on parle toujours 
bien-We alw.l^s sjie ik well when we manage 
to be mule 1 stood 


Quand on vott le style naturel, on est tout 
ctonne et ravi, car on s'attendait de voir un 
auteur et on trouve un homme When we 
see a natuial style, we arc .istonislud and 
chaimed , foi we expected to see an authoi, and 
we find a man Fttscal. 


Quand sur luie personne on pretend se regler / 
C est pai les beaux cotes qii il lui faut les- 
semblei \N hen we aspin. to iiiiit ile any om , it 
i>- if tor Ills line qualities we must fisluoii our» 
selves Mo.h'ir 

Quaud tout le monde a tort, tout le monde a 
raison— When all are wrong, every one is right. 
Lolfhauiui 

10 Quand tine fots j'ai pris ma resolution, je vats 
droit a mon but, et je renverse tout de ma 
soutane rouge -VVhen oiir< 1 have taken my 
resolution, I go straight to iny point, and ovtr- 
tiirn tveiything out of my way with my led 
cassock / r. (*'’) 

Quaud une lecture vous eleve I’esprit et qu elle ' 
vous inspiie des sentiments nobles et coura* 
geux, il est bon, et f.ait de mam d’oavrier - 
When a worl has an elevating etTert on the 
mind, and inspires jam with nohle and loma- 
goous thoughts. It !■» good and is fiom the hand 
of a master. La l^ruye>c, 

Quando Dios amanece, para todos amanece— 
When God s light rises, it rises for all .S/. 
P?. 


Quando el Espadol canta, 6 rabia, 6 no tiene I 
blanca—If a I^ipamaid sing, lies either mad or I 
without mom y. S/ hr, j 

Quando i furbi vaiino in processione, il diabolo < 
porta la cioce— When rogues go in procession | 
the devil tames the cross It Pr 

16 Quando non e'e, perde la chiesa—When there 
is nothing, tlie church is a loser. It Pr, 

Quando ullum inveniet parem ?—When shall we 
And his like again ? Hor 

Quando vieras tu casa quemar llegate a esca- | 
lentar—When thou seest thy house in flames, go 
warm thyself by it Sp Pr. 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Homenis —Even 

the worthy Homer nods sometimes Uor 
Quanta est gula, qus sibi totos / Ponit apros, 
animal propter convivia natum—What a giui- 
ton is he who has whole lioars served up for him, 
an animal created for banquets alone. Ju7>. 

20 Quanti est sapere 1—What a grand thing it is to 
be clever, or to have sense. 7 er 


Quanto la cosa i piu perfetta, / Pm senta il 
bene e cosi la doglienza- The more perferi a 
thing is, the more susceptible of good and had 
tieatment. Dajitc 

Quanto piace al mondo h breve sogno— All the 
pUasnre of the wot Id is only a short dream. 
J'attufch. 

Quanto qmsque sibi plura negavent / A Dis 
plura feret ~ 'I h« mon a m ui denies Inin- 
sedf, the more will he leieive from the gods. 
liar 

Quantum ~ Proper quantity’ or allowance (///. 
how imu h) 

Quantum est in rebus inane ’—What emptiness 26 
there is m human affairs ! Pi^s 

Quantum meruit - \s mnrh ns he fleserv'ed. /, 

Quantum rn 'liatus ab illo — llowgnaily changed 
from what he was' I 

Quantum nobis nostrisque hace fabula de 
Christo proiuent notum est 1‘ verv one know s 
w'hat .1 godsend this sloiy about C.hrist lias been 
to us and our ordei Pa/f I lO X 

Quantum quisque sua nummonim servat in 
area ' Tantum habet et fidei--'lh( .ndit of 
every man is in propoitioii to the number of 
coins he keeps in hi-. (lust /ii7’. 

Quantum sufficit— As nnicli .es is snfliciant. 80 

Quarrelling with occasion. Mcr of I mice, 

111 s 

Quarrels would not last long if the fault were 
only on one side La KolIic 

Que es la vida? Un frenesi. / Que es la vida? 
Una ilusion / Una sombra, una flccion, / Y el 
mayor bien es pequeflo ; / Que toda la vida 
es suefio, / Y los suetlos, sueflos son 1— \\ hat 
IS life’'' A conceit of the fancy’. What is life? 

An illusion, a sh idow a fiction, and the gieatest 
e irthIy’possession inst'..’mfiiant , the whole of life 
nothing but a dream, and dieains are shadow’s, 
f anil fon 

Que j’au.ie la hardiesse anglaise! que j'aime 
les gens qui disent ce qu’ils pensent How 
I like th( l>oldness of the ]'.,m’hsb , how I like 
the people who say what they think ! 1 oi- 

tane 

Que la Suisse soit libre, et que nos noms p^ris- 86 
sent'--Let Swit/erUnd be ftgp and our names 
piTisli! / ettuerre 

Que les gens de I’esprit sont betes—What silly 
f>< opU wits are' LiaumatcJiais. 

Que moil nom soit fletn-(Sn be the cause tri¬ 
umphs) let my name he bligliied. hr. 

Que votre a me et vos moeurs peintes dans vos 
ouvrages— Ld your mind and manners Ije 
p untnl in your works h't 

Que vouhez-vous qu’il fit contre trois ?—Qu'il 
mourutl-What would yon have him ilo with 
three against him. I w'oultl have him die 
f orn. (’) 

Quel che fa il pazzo all’ ultimo, lo fa il savio 40 
alia priraa— The* wise m.in does that at first 
winch the fool must do at last. It. Pr. 

Quelqu'eclatante que soit une action, elle ne 
doit passer pour graude lorsqu elle n'est pas 
I'efFet d’un grand dessein—.An action should 
not he regarded as great, how’ever brilliant it 
may be, tf it is not the offspring of a great 
design. La Rocitr. 

Qu^’lque paiti quo je prenne je sais bien que je 
serai blame Whatever sitle I take, I know 
well ihat I shall be blamed. Louts XIV, 



QUELQUE 


Qnelque soin que Ton prenne de couvrir ses 
passions pai des apparences de pi6te et I'hon- 
neur, elles paraissent toujours au travers de 
ces voiles —Whatever care we take to conceal 
our passions l>y show of piety and honour, they 
always ajipear through these veils Lu J\oc ,i 
Quelques crimes toujours precedent les grands j 
crimes —Small eriuies always jirecede great <ines ' 
Kiicine ' 

Quern di dilig'unt, adolescens moritur, dum ‘ 
valet, sentit, sapit Whom the gmls lo\e flu 
Vouii^, while his Mr* ii^th aiul senses and fai uliies 
art in thfur full vi;iour I'laut 
Quern Jupiter vult nerdere dementat prius - 
Ihin whom Jujiitet wishes to ruin, he first in¬ 
fatuates Ft. 

> Quoin poenitet peccasse pene est innocens— Ho 
who rtjifnts of having sinned is almost inno- 
lent Stn. 

Quern res plus nimio delectavere secundie, > \ 
Mutatae quntient- 1 lio mm whom prosfMiity ^ 
tfio mu( h d liglits will 1)0 most shocked hy le- 
s«rs<s Ilo> I 

Quern te Deus esse jusstt— What God hade you ! 

he M I 

Quemrunque mtsenim videris, hominem scias | 

— U him v< r \ou htholtl a fellow eit iluie in dis¬ 
tress, remeuilioi that lio is a man Stn I 

Questi non hanuo speranza di morte These j 

hut not the liopt to tin Ihititi | 

0 Questioning ts not the mode of conversation 
among gentlemen Jo/itnort \ 

Quey (femali) calfs are dear veal. St P> i 
Qui a bruit de se lever matin pent donnir jus- j 
qu’ a diner—Ht who ha-, a name foi using in , 
tile morning m sletp till inuhlaj J t J'> \ 

Qui a imee nucleuin esse vult. frangat nucera 
- He who would eat llie kernel must hist tiaek 
the shell I'laut I 

Qui a vecii un seul jour a v^cii un siecle - He ' 
w ho h is h\ I d a single day has lived an .ig« /.a ! 
Ftuvi te 

15 Qui a vu la cour, a vu du monde, ce qu’il y a ] 
de plus, beau, le plus spccicux, et le plus i 
orne , qui meprise la cour apres I'avoir vu i 
meprise le monde - He who ti is seen the mint ! 
h.is seen all this most luautiful, most sjikious, j 
and best dteor .ted iii the* w'oild , aiul he who | 
desjiises the court after having seen it despises j 
the world La Bfuyi te. 

Qui aime bien, chatie bien—Who loves well, ! 

chastises well. It J'r j 

Qui alterum incusat probri eum ipsum se in- I 
tuen oportet -He who .^< < uses .mothei of tin- ' 
proper eondnet ought to look to hinisedf Plaui 
Qm aura este une fois bien fol ne ser.a niille | 
autre fois bien sage He who has once heem 
veiy foolish will nevei hevei> wise Monta t^tti 

Qui bene coniiciet, hunc vatem perhibeto opti¬ 
mum—Hole! iitni the best prophet who forms the* 
best eomexluies. 

to Qui bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse 

est —He who is good it eomm.nidiiig nnisl ha\e* i 
some time been good at obe> ing L n. 

Qui brille au second rang s'eclipse au premier 
— He wlio shines in the second rank is eelipsid 
in the first. L?. Pr. 

Qui capit ille facit—He wrho takes it to himself 
has don- it. Pr. j 

Qui commence et ne parfait, sa peine perd— i 
He who begins and does not finish loves his pains. 
Fr, Pr. 


Qui conducit—He who leads. .1/ 

Qui craindra la mort n eiitreprendra rien sur 25 
moi qui meprisera la vie sera toujours maitre 
de la mieiine - He who fears de.ith will never 
take .iriy a<liaiitage of me , hiit he who despises 
life will evei be master of mine Henry l\". of 
I'tanct 

Qni craint de souHrir, soiifFer de crainte- He 
who fe.irs iti sulfei suffers ftotii fear J t Pr 
Qui de coiitemnenda gloiia libros scribunt, 
iiotnen sunm inscubuiit---Iho t- wno write 
liooks on df spisitig fame iiisi iibe tl eir own name 
on the title p igf* 

Qm dedit hot hodie, eras, si volet, auferet— 
lit who ha> gi^'ii lo-ela> may, li he so please, 
take aw.ij to moirow Hot 

Qui est maitre de sa soif est maitre de sa sant 6 

— H«’ who his the niasier> of his thirst has the 
m.'istery of III healtli Li P>. 

Qm est plus esclave qu’un coiirtisan asstdu si SO 
ce n’est un conrtisan plus assidu ?— \\ ho is 
more of .a sl.i\c than .in assidnons tinirin r, unless 
it hi another eonrtiei whe> is moie assiduous sliH*'’ 

1 a Jiruyi te 

Qui facit per ahum farit per se -H. wliodoes 
a thing h> .inothei does it liiniself ( i<k 
Qm fingit sacros auro vel marmore vultus, ! 
Non tacit tile deos qni rogat, die facit He 
docs not inakt guils wiio f.ishions snicd images 
of gold oi 111 IIhie he makes them sui h who 
pi. lys to tin 111 Mai: 

Qm fit, Maecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem / 
Sen ratio dedent, sen fors objecent, ilia ' 
Contentus vivat. laudet diversa sequentes ? 

— How Injipeiis II, .Miieiuis, that no one lives 
content with tin lot w hu li eillic t lea'Oii h.ischosen 
foi him oi < h.im c tliiown in luswa> , lint that he 
pi.U'Cs tilt foilunc of those w hu follow ulhei pur¬ 
suits <’ Jior 

Qm genus lactat suiim aliena laudat— lie who 

hoists of his fle'ste’ni bo.isu of win'll he owes to 
others .S<« 

Qm homo mature quaesivit pecuniam, / Nisi 36 
earn matme parcit, matiue esurit—He who 
has ar»iuiied weiltli in tune, unless lie saws it 
in lime, will in time' eonie to st iri.ition. Plant 
Qui invidet minor est —He who cii\ies another 
IS his infeilor I/. 

Qm jacet in terra non habet unde cadat— Who 
lies upon the grouml i .iniioi f.ill .Mam de Ltite. 
Qui jeune n’apprend, vicux ne saura- He will 
not know* when he is old who leains not when 
he IS young. 

Qm jure suo utitur, neminem lapdit He who 
cn)o>s his own right injmes no man. L 
Qm le^itis flores et huini nascentia fragra, /40 
Frigidus, O pueri fugite hinr, latet anguis 
in herba —\e ^viuths tliat piiu k tloweis and 
slr.'iwhenies on the gionnd. flee limce , a told 
clammy snake lurks in the' grass i 
Qui mange du pape, en meurt U ho eats what 

t omes fnjin the pojie clie's ol it 

Qui medice vivit, miscre vivit Tie who lives by 
mcxlic.il pieseiiption h\e. miseiahlj Pr 
Qui mentin aiit fallere insnevit patrem, /Tanto 
magis is audebit c^teros He who has made 
it a pr.'iciice to lie to or deceive hts f.ither, the 
more danng will he he in deceiving otheis Ter. 
Qui mores homtntim multorum vidit et urbes— 
He who S.IW' the manners of many men and 
cities, //a/., of Ulysses. 
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Qui n’a, ne pent -lie who has not cannot. Fr.Pr. 

Qui n’a pas IVsput de son ag-e / De son age 
atout le malheiir—He who lias not the spirit 
of ills tune has all the iniaiy of it. I’o/tairi 

Qui n’a plus qu’un moment a vivre / N a plus 
rien a dissimuler—He who has only a mouKiit 
to live has no moi e reason to thssenihl {Juuiault 

Qui n'a point d amour n'a pas de beaux jours— 
He who knows not love has no happy days // 

5 Qui n’a point de sens a trente ans n eii aai a 
jamais He W’ho has not sense at thnty will 
never have any I’t f'r 

Qui n’a rien, ne craint nen -He who has non,;ht 
fears nont;ht !•} r> 

Qui ne craint point la ni irt ne cramt point les 
menaces— He who feai . not death earcs not foi 
thr« it-> ( cvn 

Qui ne salt oheir, ne s.ut commander—W ho 
knows not how to oliey knows not how to ei>ni 
mand / / I'y 

Qui ne salt pas, trouvera a apprendre— He ih ^t 
does not know will find w and means to ham 
/h. 

10 Qui ne satt se bonier, ne sut jamais ecrire—He 
w lio cannot limit himself wnll never know how to 
wiiie lUt’hnu 

Qui nesc’t dissimulare, nescit regnare — He 
w lio !• ri<n\not how te' <li-si mhle knows not how¬ 
to rule J.Oii ^ / 

Qui nescit dissimulare iiescit vivere—He who 
knows not how to dt .si mhle, Inow-s not how to 
live 

Qut ml molitnr inepte One who never rmikes 
any un iicCt ssfnl elloi t 

Qui ml potest sperare, desperet nihil— Who can 
hope fo*-notiiim; slioald ch pTir of notliin^ 

15 Qui nolct fieri desidiosus, amet- I f my man w ish 
to b< idle, let him I dl in love ih'td 

Qiii non est hodie, eras minus aptus ent—He 
who n not pi*p.ired to-daj will ht U ss ready to- 
moi row i >7ud 

Qui non laborat, non manducet—If any does not 

vvoik, he sliall not eat / uliiuic 

Qut non moderab.tur irae / Infectum volet esse, 
dolor quod suaseiit et mens—He who does 
not icstraiii Ins aiipier wi!) w'lsh that nmlonc j 
wlnrh his irritation and temper pi onipled him to 

Ho> I 

Qui non proficit, deficit— He who does not ad- 
van( e lost s j^iound Pr 

80 Qui non prohibet quod prohibere potest assen- 
tire viUetui - He who does not prevent what he 
can piev( nt i- lield to eonsent J. 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum, / Illuc undr , 
negant redire quenquam— Who now is travel- 
hn" alon,^ the daiksomc w.ilk to the spot fiom 
whteh, they say, no one ever return( ai. 

Qui parcit virga* odit filium— He that spareth 
Ins rod hates tlic ehild M 

Qui pardonne aisement invite a I’offenser—He- 
who easily forgives invites offences i otn. 

Qui patitur vincit -He who endures conquers M. 

25 Qui peccat ebrius luat sobrius—He that com¬ 
mits an offenc e when drunk shall jiay for it when 
he IS sober. J, 

Qui perd peche— He w'ho loses sins. Pr. 

Qui pense— He who thinks M 

Qni pent ce qui lui plait, commande alors qu’il 
pne -He who can do what he pleases, eominands 
when be entreats. Com. 


Qui porte 6pee porte paix—He who bears the 
sw’onl hears peace. Fr. Pr 
Qui prete a I’ami perd au double—He who lends 30 
monev to a friend loses doubly J > Pr 
Qui pro quo—W lio for w horn ; one instead of 
anollu't. 

Qiii proficit in literis et deficit in moribus, plus 
deficit quam proficit Ik who is pioficieiu in 
learning .and dcficiciit in inoials is moic deficient 
th.in profu Kilt Itton 

Qni quae vult dicit, quod non vult audiet—He 
who says wh.at he likes w-ill hear what he does 
not like. 'le> 

Qiu recte vivendi prorogat horam / Rusticus 
expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille / Labitur 
et labetur m omne volubilis aevum He who 
postpones tlic hour foi living atiyht is as one who 
vv.uts like tlie clown till tlie river flow l>v , hut it 
glides .ind will ghdi on to all time f/tyr 
Qiu nt Vendredi, Dimanche pleurera—He who 35 
laughs friday will weep Sunday, i t. Pr. 

Qm s'excuse, s'acciise -He who excuses himself 
ac ( uses hnnself. J'r. I'r. 

Qiii salt dissimuler, salt regner—He that knows 
how lo disseuihii know s how to reign. J*r. }'* 

Qui salt tout sonffnr pent tout oser— He who 
(.m heal .dl can (hue <ill / au7>cnan,ues. 

Qui se fait brtbis, loup le mange—Him who 
m.ikes hnnself a sheep tin woll eats Pr, Pr, 

Qut se ressemble. s’assemble—lake associates 40 
with like Ji J'r. 

Qm se sent galeux se gratte—Let him w-ho feels 
It use nt It, oi apply it t. let him scratch who 
fee’s the itc h) J‘ t /V. 

Qui se ultro morti ofTerant, facilius reperiuntur, 
quam qui dolorem patienter ferant—It is easier 
to find men who will volunteer to die than who 
will endure pain with iiatienee. f < fs . 

Qui semel aspexit quantum dimissa petitis / 
Pra'staiit, mature redeat, repetatque relicta 
— Ia( him who has once perceived how tnttch 
what he has given up ts better than what In* has 
chosen, iininecitately return and resume what he 
ha-s relinquished. Uor. 

Qui sert bien son pajis n’a pas hesoin d'aieux 
— He who serves his country well has no need 
of ancestors loltane. 

Qui sibi amicus est, scito hunc amicum omnibus 45 
esse—He who is a fiiend to liiinself you may be 
sure he is a friend Ic^ all Stn 
Qui spe aluntur, pendent, non vivunt - Those 
W'ho feed on hojic, hang on, they do not live Pr 
Qui stultis viden eruditi volunt stulti eruditis 
videntur -I'luy who wish to .ippear learned to 
fools will appear fools to learned men. Quttui 
Qm tacet consentire videtur- He who is silent 
J lofesses c onsenl. L. 

Qm terret plus ipse timet-He who terrifies 
others is hnnself in eonlinn.d f ir (. htud 
Qm timide rogat, docet negare—He who asks50 
timidly courts refusal Sen 
Qui trop embrasse, mal etreint- He who grasps 
too much grp ps ill A/ /V. 

Qui uti srit, ci bona Good to him who knows 
how to use It 

Qui veut la fin, veut les moyens—Who wills the 
end, wills the means Pr. Pr. 

Qm veut manger de noyeau, qu’il casse la noix 
He that would eat the kernel must break iho 
shell Pr. I'r 
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Qui veut mourir ou vaincre est vaincu rare- 
ment—He who is resolved to conquer or die is 
rarely conquered ( ottieillt. 

Qui veut tener nette sa maison, / N’y inette ni 
femme, ni pretre, ni pigeon — Let him who 
wouhl ktrp his hou e rltaii, house in it neither 
woman, priest, noi pij^eoii ht Pr. 

Qui veut voyager loin menage sa monture—He 
who has far to ride sjiaics his horse Kiume 

Qiii vit sans folie, n’est pas si sage qu’il croit 
lie w'lio livfs wiiliDUt folly is not as w'lsc as 
1 r thinks /'/ P 7 

6 Qui vlve ? —Who goes there ’ Fr 

Qui vult decipi, decipiatur—Let him he deceived 

wlio chooses to he ditcivtil 

Quick at meat, quick at work, i.e , at that kind 
of woik .St 

Quick removals are slow prosperings. /V 

Quick resentments are often fatal. Pr 

10 Quick returns make rich merchants /V 

Quick sensibility is inseparable from a ready 
understanding. A </</ s ■/,. 

Quick steps are best over miry ground. Pt 

Quick to borrow is always slow to pay. 

Quick to learn and wise to know. Hurns. 

15 Quicken yourself up to duty by the remem¬ 
brance of your station, who you are, and 
what you have obliged yourself to be. 
I hoHtas a Kt w/, i 

Quicker by taking more time. Pr 

Quiconque a beaucoup de temoms de sa mort, 
meurt toujours avec courage- He who di<s 
beftiic' many witnesses alw.ijs does so with 
cour.igo I oltanc. 

Quiconque est loup, agisse en loup—Whoever is 
.1 wt)lf at Is as a wolf la hontaim 

Quiconque rougit est dej 'i coupable , la vraie 
innocence n'a honte de rieii—W fi<>« r hlushes 
conltssis guilt, true miiocciicc feds no sliamc 
Rou^uau 

20 Quiconque s'lmagine la pouvoir mieux ecrire, 
ne I’entend pas W hoso f.uu u s he c.in write it 
(the life of Christ) lieitir dots not uiidt rstaiid 
It c) 

Quicquid agas, prudenter agas, et respice 
fiiiein —\N h.uexet sou dOj do it with intdli- 
geiK e, anil keep the end in Mew. Ihomas a 
Ki tupis. 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 
voluptas, / Gaudia, discursus, nostrl est 
farrago libelli- Whatever men aie eng.iged in, 
thtir wishes and ftar, anger, ple.isuics, jo^s, 
runnings to and fro, form the nitdley of m> 
book. Juv. 

Quicquid excessit modum / Pendet instabili 
loco Whatewr has o\ i rstt pped its due hounds 
IS always in a state of inst.ihilit>. 

Qulcunque turpi fiaude semel iiinotuit, / E- 
tiamsi verum dicit, amittit fidem- Whoe\er 
has once hten detected in a shameful fiaiid is not 
believed evtri if he spe.ik the finch Phatit 

26 Quid aeternis minorem / Consilus animum fati- 
gas?~\^'hy liarass w'lih eteinnl purposes a mind 
too weak to grasp them’ 

Quid brevi fortes jaculamur mvo / Multa? quid 
terras alio calentes / Sole mutamus ?—Wliy 
do we, w'hose hfe is so brief, .urn at so many 
things? Why change we to lands warmed by 
another sun ? //or. 


Quid cxco cum speculo ?—What has a blind man 
to do with a iiiiiiur ’ 

Quid clarius astns ?-- What is brighter than the 
stars’ A/ 

Quid crastina volverct a-tas / Scire nefas ho- 
mini -It is not p<rimttecl to nmn to know what 
to-morrow iimv bung loi th 

Quid datur a Divis felici optatius hora? / What 80 
thing nioK to be wished do the gods bestow than 
a h.ippv hoiM ’ { at 

Quid de qiioque viro, et cui dicas, sa*pe caveto 
' lie ever on voui gu.iid w'hat jou •^ay of any 
m.in, and to wliom Hot 

Quid decent, quid non obliti — Ntgleetful of what 
is seeinl> and what is not Hot 

Quid dem ? quid non dem ? renuis tu quod 
jubet alter- What shall I give’ wh.it with¬ 
hold you refuse what anotlier demands, llo). 

Quid digniim tanto feret hic promisscr hiatu ? 

- What V ill this pioniisui pioduce worthy of 
sin h bo.istfiil languag* Hot 

Quid doinini facieut audent quum talia fures? 35 

— What would the iiia-ters do, when tlieii knaves 
d.iie such things’ J i>(;. 

Quid enim ratione timemus / Aut cupimus ?— 

W lial do w’e fear or desne vsith n. ISOM'' Ju. 

Quid enim salvis infamia nummis ? — W hat 
matters infamy when the nione> i >-afe^ /;/"> 

Quid est somnus gelidae nisi mortis imago > — 
Wh.it IS bleep but the* image of cold death? 
t '~oui 

Quid est turpius quam senex vivere mcipiens ? 

W h.it IS inoie si aiid.ilims than an old man just 
htginmng to live ?—tten 

Quid faciunt paiici contra tot millia fortes ?— 40 
What (.ill a few htave men do against so many 
thousand ’ ('7 td 

Quid furor est census corpore ferre suo !—W’h.at 
m idness it is to e.iiry one s fortune on one s back ' 
Ovid 

Quid leges sine monbus ^ Van* proficiunt— 

W fiat do idh Lews .ivaii without morals * hot. 

Quid me alta silentia cogis / Rumpere—W liy 
force me to hr* ak the deep silence '* I . 

Quid non ebrietas designat? Operta reclu- 
dit. ' Spes jubet esse ratas; in prselia tru- 
dit inertem ; / Sollicitis animis onus eximit, 
addocet artes— W hat dois not dunk effeet ’ u 
unlocks seurets’ bids our hopes to be lealised , 
urges the il.istaid to tlie fight , lifts the load 
from trouble'd minds; teaches accoiiiphshments. 
Hot. 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, ' Anri sacra 46 
fames?— I o W'hal lust dost thou not chive mort.d 
heaits, thou ai cursed hist foi gold •’ / 77 ^. 

Quid nos dura refugimus / .ffitas? Quid in- 
tactum nefasti / Liquimus?- W h.a have w'c, 
a hardened gem 1 itnm, slmink from? What 
have W'e, in our impiety, left inviolate? Hor 

Quid nunc— W'hat now , a newsmonger. 

Quid obseratis auribus fundis preces?—W’hy do 
y<»u pour praj’ers nuo eais th.it are stopped? 
Hor. 

Quid pro quo—Fiiuivalent; one thing instead of 
aneuher 

Quid prodest, Pontice, longo ' San^ine cen- SO 
sen, pictosque ostendere vultus / Majorum ? 

—What lioots it, Ponticus, to he acc'ounted of a 
long line, and to display the painted busts of our 
aiieestoi s V //< 
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Quid quisque yitet, nunquam homini satis / 
Cautum est in horas —What he should shun 
from liour to hour man is never sufficiently on 
his guard, ilor. 

Quid Romae faciam? nientiri nescio —What 
should 1 do at Rome’ I kium not how to fie Juv 
Quid si nunc coelum ruat?— What if the sky 
should now fall? hr. 

Quid sit futurum eras fuge quaerere, et / Quern 
sors dierum cunque dabit, luci o / Appone - 
Shrink from asking what is to be lo-nioirow, 
and every day that fortune sh dl giant jou set 
down as gam Ho>, 

5 Quid te excrapta juvat spinis de plui ibus una > 
—Wlrit b« tter aie you if jou p'm k out but one j 
of ni.itiy thorns? Hot. 

Quid tibi cum pelago ? Terra conteiita fuisses i 
- W h it have you to do \Mih th< st .i\ ou should l 
ha\e been content with the land. 07 'id 
Quid tristes querimonw / Si non supplicio 
culpa reciditurr— \\ hat do s.id tonijil.unts 
av.ul if the edltiiie is nut cut down bj puiiisli- i 

nicnt. Ho. 1 

Quid turpius quam sapientis vitam ex insi- ' 
pientis sermone penaere ^ — Whai more dis* 
crcdit.dile ih.ni to estimate the life of a wise lu.iii 
fioin the talk of a fool i 

Quid veruiii atque decens euro et rogo, et om- 
ms in hoc sum Mycnie and stiuH is what is 
true and liecoming, and in this I am whollj ab¬ 
sorbed. Hor. 

10 Quid velit et possit remm concordia discois— 
What the dist oidaiit concoid of things means and 
cantduie. JIo7, 

Quid vesper ferat, incertum est?— Who knows 
what the evening ni.ty bring us’ L-v\ 

Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo 
est —Our fate, wli.itever it be, is to be overeome 
by palienee undir U. / itf:. 

Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes 
Whatever it is, I ft.ir the (7recks even when 
they hung gifts with them. / 

Quidquid prajcipies, esto brevis, ut cito dicta f 
Percipiant animi doc lies, leneantque fidcles / 
Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat 
—Whatever you tinrh, fit bii< f, what isquicklv ' 
said, the imnd nmlily it^civcs aud fiutlifull) 
retains every tiling Miperfluous runs over as from 
a full vessel. Ilor. 

16 Quien da la suyo antes de morir aparaiese a 
bien sufrir —W^fio p.nts, witli lus own ht-foie he 
dies, let liim jjri. p.ire fur de.ith .S/ /V. 

Quien larga vida vive mucho mal vide —To live 
long Is to see much evil. *>/ /V. 

Quien mas sabe mas calla— Who know's most 
says least, .i/- 

Quien no va a carava, no sabe iiada— He who 
doe*s nut mix with the ctowd knows nothing 
Sp. hr. 

Quien se muda, Dios le ayuda — Ood assists 
him who reforms Imiiself. l>p I'r. 

20 Quien tiene arte, va por toda parte— W'ho has 
a tr.ide may go anywheie. 6/ /V. 

Quiet continuity of life is the principle of 
human happiness. Lindmt. 

Quieta non movere- Don i stir things at n st 
Quietly do the next thing that has to be done, 
and allow one thing to follow upon the othei. 
Goethe 

Quietness is best St Pr 


Quin corpus onustum / Hesternis vitiis animum 26 
quoque praegravat una, / Atque affigit humo 
diviuae particulam aurae— And the body, over¬ 
charged with yesterday s excess, weighs down 
the soul also along with it, and f.istens to the 
gtound a paitiele of the divine ether. Hor. 

Quis desiderio sit piidor aut modus / Tam cari 
capitis?- Wh.it shame or nie.isure can theie be 
to our ngret for one so dear? Hor. 

Quis enim virtiitem amplectitur ipsam, / Prae- 
ima SI tollas?- for who would emhraie vntue 
heiself if you took £iw.i\ the reward? J uv 
Quis fallere possit amantem ?— W ho i an dti eive 

a lovei ? 

Quis nescit, nnmam esse historiae legem, ne 
quid falsi tficeie audeat ? Deinde ne quid 
veri non audeat?— Who docs not know' tfi.it it 
IS the fust l.iw of hislorv not to cl.iie to say .iny' 
thing th.it IS f.ilse, .md the stcond nut to d.ira 
to say anything that is not true ? ( a 

Quis scit an adjiciant hodierna? crasfina sum-SO 
m.ie / Tempora Di siipeti? - Who knows 
whithir the gods .ibovi will add to-moriow’s 
hours to the sum of tu-d.iy? Hot. 

Quis separabit ?—W ho sh.dl separate? M 
Qmsnam igitur liber? Sapiens qui sibi im- 
penosus , / Quern neque pauperies neque 
mots ueque vincula terrent, / Responsare 
cup dinibus, contemnere hoiiores / Foitis. et 
in seipso totus teres atque rotundus— W ho 
then IS free? He who is wiselv lord of liiniself, 
whom III ither poveitv’, nor death, not bonds 
tertlfy, who is stlutig to le-ist Ills appetites .tlid 
de'pise ho ours .iiid is (omiilett in himself, 
smooth and le'uinl like .i globe Hor. 

Quisque suos patimur Manes 'I he ghost of 
e.ieh of Us undi rgots (in the tutliei wot Id,) his 
own s|jccia.l punishment ot pnrg.ition. 

Quit not certainty for hope. P* 

Quit the world, and the world forgets you. 36 

Hist m li 

Quit thyself manfully ; banish impatience and 
distrust, y honitti it K, tii/‘ K 
Quixadas sin bar has no mcrecen ser honradas 

— Chins without he.uds destrvi uo honour 
S/ Pr 

Quo ammo—W'^ith what intention. 

Quo fata vocant—W hither rtie Fates call. M 
Quo jure— Hy what right, 40 

Quo jure quaque injuria— Right or w'rong. Ter 
Quo mihi fortunam, si non conceditur uti?—'lo 
what end hive the gods g.vtn me fortune, if 1 
in.iy not use it ’ Hor 

Quo res cunque cadent, uiium et commune 
periclum, / Una salus ambobus erit- W'liat- 
ever may l)c the issue we havf Ih)1)i one t urn- 
inon peril and one safety I ttf; 

Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem / 
Testa dm 1 he jar will long retain the odour of 
the liquor with wliuh, w'hen new, it was once 
•■aturaled. Hot . 

Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ?-^ 46 
By what noose sh.dl 1 hold this Proteus who ia 
ever changing 1 is shape? her. 

Quoad hoc- So far (?// as regards thisX 
Qiiocirca vivite fortes / Fortiaque adversis 
oppoiiite pectora rebus — Wherefore live as 
bi.u'e men and front adversity w'ith stout he.irts. 
Quocunque aspicio, nihil est nisi mortis imago 

- 'Vherever I look I see i.othing but some form 
of death (H/td, 
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Quod avertat Deus!—(Jod forbid • 

Quod cito fit, cito pent Wli.il is done quickly 
does nut l.ist lonj; 

Quod commune cum alio est, desiuit esse pro- 

f irium—What we share with anuthei tcasts to 
»e our own. (Juifut 

Quod decet honestum est et quod honestum est 
decet—What is hccoinius is honoluahk, and 
what IS lidtiourahlt is lieioniinR 
6 Quod eorum nunimis mihi As to the least of 
ihtst, so to me J/ 

Quod erat demonstrandum—Whu h wms to he 
proved 

Quod erat faciendum—Whn h w-as to he done 
Quod est absurdum Whi< h absurd 
Quod est ante pedes nemo spectat coeli / 
Srrutantur plagas W h it is at his tett no «»nt 
looks at , thi > s» an the tiati s of h< im n / w 

10 Quod licet Jovi, non licet bovi—W Jiai i. allowed 
to Jupiter Is not allowed to the ox 
Quod tnedicorum est Proinittunt mcdici, trac- 
tant fabnlia fabri Scnbiinus indocti doctiquc 

f ioemata passim I)o<tors piactise whu 1 k - 
nnL;s to doi tois, woikiiuu haniUe the tools ti 
h..\' hicM tialti d to hut dl oi us e'< i y w In 11 , 
trained and uiUi lined, alik< write \erses lw> 
Quod nimis miseii voluiit, hoc facile creduut 
Whaiever the w n u lied arixiouslj wish foi, In. y 
are rt'id> to helieie Sir 
Quod non opus est, asse c.itum est—Wli.u >ou 
doll i need is <ie ir at a doit ( <i/a 
Quod non vetat lex, hoc vet.it fieri pudor— 
Moihsfv foilmiswhat the law does not ow 
15 Quod nunc ratio est, unpetus ante fuit - What 
IS now nakoii was foitueil) iittpulse ui iiistiiiet 

(U, ,{ 

Quod potui perfeci — Wh a I could I have 
clout 1/. 

Quod sntis est cui cont.nmt, nihil amplius 
Optet Let h in who k)i i is share has enough 
wish fui nothing more hri 
Quod scripsi, sciipsi What I ha\c written, I 
ha\e w nttt n 

Quod semper, quod ubiqtie, et quod ab omnibus 
\\ hat his h< III ilwa>s, hem estrjwliere, and 
been by all hi In m d 

20Quot servi, tot hostes So many str^anls you 
maiiiiaiii, so iii iny em lines 

Quod SIS esse vehs, nilulquc malts / Summum 
nec metuas diem, ne*r optes 15e i onti tit to he 
what you .ik, .ukI |it(fei nothing to ii, neither 
fc u nor wish Im ^out last d ly Mii*t 
Quod surstim volo vtdere 1 wish to sec that 
wliK h IS ahoNe 1/ 

Quod verum est, meum est - What is tiue belongs 
to me (w hoevti said it). n 
Quod verum tutuiu -Whai i. tuie is safe, if 
25 Quod vide (oi videas)—W hit h s<‘e 

Quondam his vicimus arinis We formerly ron- 
qiiered with these anus M 
Quot capitum viviint, totulem studiomm— 
There are as manv thousatids of different tastes 
of pursuits as iheir .iie iiidiMcluals alive Jfof 
Quot coelum steilas, tot habet tua Roma 
puellas - 'I'liere are as many girls m your Koine 
as there are st.iis in the sky Ov ti. 

Quotation confesses inferiority Ktuffs-m. 

30 Quotation, like much better things, has its 
abuses. One may quote till one compiles. 
/. Dwcult. 


Quotations from profane authors, cold allu> 
sums, false pathetic, antitlieses and hyper¬ 
boles, are out of doors La lintyt n 
Quum Romae fueris, Romano vivite more— 
When you aie at Rome* live after the fashion 
at Koine I’t 

Quum tabs s’s, utinam noster esses' -flow I 
wish you weic one of us, since 1 lind you so 
woithyl L, 


R. 

Racine passera comme le cafe—K.acinc will go 
out ol Li^hion like eulfte hwt. di 
Rage avails less than courage /; 35 

Rage IS for little wrongs , despair is dumb. 

Hannah Motr 

Rage is mental imbecility }l I'allo i 
Raggio d’asino non arnva al cielo- 1 he bray¬ 
ing of an os chn s not 1 ailihia\in It P>. 

Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, are 
the beggar’s .obes and graceful insignia of 
his profession, his tenure, his full dress, the 
suit in wh.eh he is expected to show himself 
in public 1 a at I 

Rail not Ill answer, but be calm, For silence 40 
yields a rapid balm , / Live it down' Dt 
llfHfy A nik 

Railing and pra'Sing were his usual themes . / 
Audboth, to show nis judgmeut, in cxtreme.s, / 

So ovei-violent or over-civil, That every 
man with him was god or devil Hr wit n. 
Raillery is a mode of speaking in favour of one’s 
wit against one’s good nature Mmti i^m 
Raillery IS sometimes more insunportaMc than 
wiong because we have a right to resent in¬ 
juries, but It IS ridiculous to be angry at a 
jesi. La Kothi 

Railway travelling is not travelling at all, it is 
merely being sent to a place, and very little 
different from becoming a parcel A ns>.in 
Rainy days will surely come, ^ Take your45 
friend’s umbrella home Sa \ / 

Raise nae malr deils than ye’re able to lay. 

. 9 . I'r 

Raison d’etat- A reason of st ue* P* 

Raison d’etre- T he re ison for I I lung's evistenre 
Raisouner sur I’amoui, c’ost perdre la raison— 

To rc.ison about lo\e is lo lose re ison Lon/It n, 
Rake not into the bowels of unwelcome truth 50 
to .save a halfpenny / 

Rami felicia poma ferentes—Hr uu hes bearing 
heauleous fruit O-ai. 

Rank and riches are chains of gold, but still 
chains. Kujfini 

Rank is a great beantifier. Puhver Lytton, 

Rank is but the guinea’s stamp. The man’s the 
gowd for a’ that Pnr-ns 
Raphael ware ein grosser Maler geworden, 55 
selbst wenn er ohne Hande auf die Welt 
gekommeu ware -Raph.K I w-onld have been a 
gieit paiiitei i veil if he h ul < omc into the world 
witlioiit li iiuls I iwrw 

Rapiamus, amici, / Occasionem dc die—Let us, 
niy friends, sn.ueh our opportunity from the pass¬ 
ing day Ilirr. 
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Rj^t with zeal, pathetic, bold, and strong, / 
Roll d the full tide of eloquence along. J'liI- 

Rara avis in terns, lugroque similima cygno— 
A Imd r.iitlyseen on caitli, and \t*ryimn.h i«.- 
sciiiblinj]; a black swan Juv 
Rara est adeo concordia forma? f Atqiie pudi- 
Cltiae—So rare is the union of beamy with mo¬ 
desty //o' 

Rar j fides pietasque viris qui castra sequuntur 
— I'aith and jnety aie lart among the men who 
follow llitcainj) Lulii?i 

6 Rara teiiiporum felicitate, ubi sentire qum 
veils, et qua? sentias du'ere licet Surh was 
the hajipiins-, of tlu tirne-^, tliat you might think 
asyotieliosi and speak as you thought. Jac 

Rare benevolence, the miiiistei of God i ar- 

h • 

Ran nantes in gurgitc vasto-Swimming one 
here ind an 0 liii.r theie in the \.tst ahyss / 

Ran quippe bom, iiumero vix sunt totidem 
quot / Thebaiiim jiorta;, vel divitis ostia 
Nili Rare indeed are the good, in numher 
they aie se.int’y as many' as iht gates of 
Thebt s or tin. mouths of ibt ft tide Nile Juv 
Rarity imparts a charm , thus early fnuts and 
winter roses are most prized . thus coyness 
sets off an extr.ivagaiit mistress, while a 
dooi ever open tempts no suitor. Mart. 

10 Rarity Of Christian chanty / Under the sun. 
/. Jiooi! 

Raio antecedeiitem scelestum / Desermt pede 
poena claudo l\aiLl\ dots punishment, with 
halting foot, fad to o\ertakc the cnn’in.'d in his 
fliglit. 

Raro sermo illis, et magna libido tacendi— They 
St Idoni siiL.ik, and h.ivc a gteat eonet-ii of holding 
tilt It tongue. Juv 

Rarus emm ferme sensus communis ui ilia / 
Fortuna ( ommon stnse is generally rare in 
that position of lift, /./ , in high rank /«7' 
Rascals are always sociable, and the test of a 
man s nobility is the small pleasure he has 
in others’society Sthilier 
15 Rasch tritt der Tod den Menschen an, / Es ist 
ihm keine Frist gegeben, i Es sturzt ihn 
mitten in der Balm, / Es leisst ihn fort voni 
vollen Leben / Bereitet oder nicht, zu 
gehen, / Er muss vor semen Richter stehen 
—rx ith of .1 sudden attests his vutim, man, 
theie is no le jnte given , he f'dls upon him in 
mitltlay, aiul tears Iniii away when life is at the 
full Ready to go or not, he must stand before 
hi, judge Si killer 

Rashness is the faithful but unhappy parent of 
misfortune. J'ulhf. 

Rast' ich, .so rest’ ich— Rest 1, nist I. Luther. 
Rast macht Rost -Rest breeds rust. 6/ 1 /V 
Rathe Niemand ungebeten- Advise no man un¬ 
asked Ctei I'r 

20 Rathen ist leichter denn helfen—To advise is 
easier than to help i.ci I'r 
Rathen ist nicht zwingen— To advise is not to 
eompel Ger J'/ 

Rather an egg to-day than a hen to-morrow 
Dan. Fr. 

Rather assume thy right in silence and de 
/at to, than voice it with claims and chal¬ 
lenges. Haron. 

Rather bear those ills we have / Than fly to 
others that we know ndt of. iii. z. 


Rather find what beauty is than anxiously in- 25 
quire what it is L.oi the 
Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 

InH J'funk/in. 

Rather let my head stoop to the block than 
these knees bow to any save to the God of 
heaven, a lieu I /., iv i. 

Rather than be less, / Cared not to be at all. 

Mil/on 

Rather to do nothing than to do good is the 
lowest state of a degraded mind. Johnson 
Ratio decidendi— The leason for dcLiding 30 

Ratio et auctorit<as, duo clarissima mundi 
lumma— Rc.ison .'ukI authority, the tw'o bright¬ 
est luminaru s of tht world C oke 
Ratio et consilium propriae ducis artes — 

J lioiight and d<ld>eiation arc the qualities 
piopti to a guier.il. /at 
Ratio justifica - 'I'he reason which justifies. 

Ratio quasi quaedam lux lumeuque vitae— 
Re.ison is, as it wtic, the guide and light of life 
L IL 

Ratio suasoria— The reason which persuades. 35 
Rauch 1 st alles irdsche Wesen , / Wie des 
Dampfes Saule weht, Schwinden alle Erdeii- 
grossen, / Nur die Gutter bleibeii stat—A 
^.lpour is all eaithh evisteme, as a cohiinii of 
\ ipoui It drifts .doii4 V nnsh all tarlli s great 
OIKS, oidv tlu gods remain stable .Sihi/ier 
Raum fur alle hat die Erde —'1 he earth is wide 
t nough for .all Silrllei. 

Raum, ihr Herrn, dem Flugelschlag / Einer 
freien Seele— Room, gt title men, foi a free soul 
to clap Its wings G llirom^h, 

Raum ist in der kleinsten Hutte / F^r ein 
gluckhch hebend Paar- There is room in the 
snialh st cottage for a hajipv lo\ mg pan SchilUr. 
Ravish’d with the whistling of a name Po/>f W 
Rays must converge to a point m order to 
glow intensely. Uiatr. 

Re infecta The business being unfinished Ca-s. 

Re ipsa repperi, / Facilitate nihil esse homini 
melius, iieque dementia- I ha\t h*arncd by 
ex|)etienee that notliing is more ad\ant.igeous to 
a man than eoniplaisance and clemency of tern* 
fiet J er. 

Re onitulandum non veiliis ^\e should assist 
by' denis, not in words I't 
Re secunda fortis, dubia fugax—In prosperity 45 
touragtous, in dang« r timid Ph<rd. 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more, / 
For all books else apjiear so mean, so poor. 
Verse will seem prose, but still persist to 
read, / And Homer will be all the books you 
need. />’«« kinf^ham. 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Book 

of (.ommon I'layet 

Read my little fable / He that nins may read / 
Most can raise the flowers now, / For all 
have got the seed. '/ tnnyson 
Read not books alone, but men, and amongst 
them chiefly thyself, if thou find anything 
questionable there, use the commentary of a 
severe friend rather than the gloss of a 
sweet-lipped flatterer, there is more profit 
in a distasteful truth than deceitful sweet¬ 
ness. Quarles. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 50 
believe and take for granted, nor to find 
talk and discourse, but to weigh and con¬ 
sider. Bacon. 
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Read nothing that you do not care to remem¬ 
ber, and remember nothing you do not mean 
to use lU'yck'i ^ to vounti men. 

Read the liook you do honestly feel a wish and 
curiosity to read lohnum I 

Reader, attend — whether thy soul / Soars | 
fancy’s flights beyond the pole, Or daik- i 
ling grubs this earthly hole / In low pur¬ 
suit , / Know, piudeiit, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom's root }Ui?n\ 

Reader, if thou an oft-told talc wilt trust, 
Thou It gladly do and suffei what thou must 
/// «rv Mat u n 

5 Reading Chaucer is like brushing through the 
dewy grass at s’ nrise / . ^ 

Reading furnishes us only with the materuils 
of knowledge , it is thinking makes what 
we read ours. 1 Oikt 

Reading for the sense fin '^h.d«irt's pl.nO 
will best bring out the ihythm I mi r\ou 
Reading is thinking with another’s head in- 
ste.ad of one s own s. nof'i nhaiu r 

Reading makes a full man, confeience a ready 
man, and writing an exact man And there¬ 
fore if a man write Uttle, he had ne ul have a 
great ineuaiiy, if he cop'‘er little, hive a 
present wit and if he read little, have mud'll ' 
cunning to seem to know that he doth not. I 
luu n 

10 Reading without purpose is sauntering, not! 
exercise 

Real action is in silent moments Lfut ? s m 
Real fi lends are our gieatest joy and our 
greatest sorrow, 1 mi on. 

Real happiness is cheap enough, yet how 
deally we pay for its counterfeit 1 n j'o on , 
Real knowledge consists not in an .acquaui- ' 
taiu e with facts, whi< li mly makes a pi dant, ' 
but m the use of facts, \/liich makes a ptiilo- 1 
sophei J>uik / 

15 Real sorrow is almost as diTicult ‘o discovi i ! 
as real jioverty. An instmitive deii ...y ' 
hides the lays of the one and the wounds of 
the otlier i/mi s.(u.\ntfu 
Real ugliness in eitliei sex means alw.aj's some 
kind of hardness of lieait or vulgaiity of 
education huskin I 

Real worth floats not with people’s fancies, no ■ 
more than a rock iii the sea rises and falls 
with the tide. I'uhit ! 

Real worth requires no interpreter ; its every- ! 

day deeds form its blazonry. C/i,imf 'vt 1 

Reality, if lightly interpieted, is giaiider than ' 
Action; nay, it is m the right interpretation | 
of reality and history that poetry consists 

I iif/\/e 

20 Reality is, no doubt, greater and more vital 
to know, in so real a world and life, than any 
Action , and the thoughts of God, which the 
facts are. aie inflnitely more precious than 
the fancies of men about them, or even 
according to them, yet is man’s power of 
fancying, or fantasying, in harmony with 
the fact, the m«*asure of his knowledge of it 
and vital relationship to it, .and the divinely 
appointed means withal wlieieby the fact 
Itself is brought home to oui nfTections / J 
Reality surpasses imaginatioii, and we see 
breathing, brightening, and moving before 
our eyes sights dearer to our hearts than 
any we ever beheld m the laud of dreams 
(joethe 


Reason and experience both forbid us to ex¬ 
pect that national moiality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle. U mkingion 
Reason can never be popular Passions and 
feelings may become popular, but reason 
always remains the sole property of a few 
eminent individuals (,<, im 
Reason can no nioie mfliienre the will and 
operate as a motive, than the eyes, which 
snow a man liis i oacl, can enable him to move 
from place to place, or tlian a ship piovded 
with a compass can sail without a wind 

Reason cannot show itself more re.-isonable 25 
than to cease reasoning on things above 
leason ■Sn /' 

Reason gams all men by compelling none 
.Itiron It lit 

Reason has done, what it ran do, when it dis¬ 
covers and diaw-^ up the law , to execute this 
law IS reset ved fot him who feels the obliga¬ 
tion of it, and has the due flriuncss of jiurpose. 

' (/.;/<< r 

Reason has only to do with the becoming, the 
living , but understanding with the become, 
the already fixed, that it may make use of 
It (,oith, 

Reason» how many eyes hast thou to see evils, 
and how dim -nay, blind thou ait m pie- 
ventuig them ' s / / ’ 

Reason is a bee, and exists only on what it 30 
makes , its uselulness takes the place of 
beauty Jotuitt 

j Reason IS a histonan, but the passions are 
I the actors J\ .u> 

Re.ason is a very light ndet, and easdy shook 
oir t '' 

Reason is directed to the process If itd- 
tn i), undtrstandmg to the product (on 
:ooh I >u ) The founei is nowise com enied 
about the whither, oi the latter about the 
whence (..v 

Reason is like the sun, of which the light is 
constant, uniform, and lasting, fancy, a 
meteor of biiglit but tiansitory lustre irie- 
gular in its motion and delusive m its direc¬ 
tion. J'Kh\on 

Reason is progressive , instinct stationary. 35 
Five thousand yeais have added no 1111 - 
Moveinent to the hive of the bee nor the 
louse of tlie beaver ( in'tot: 

Reason is the life of the law , nay, the common 
law Itself IS nothing else but leason c 
Reason (»’. is the only true despot. 

Ktihtl 

I Reason is the test of ridicule, not ridicule the 
test of truth U’ax’ur on 
Reason itself is true and just, but the reason 
of every particular man is weak and waver- 
i hig S.iy/. 

Reason lies between bridle and spur It Pr 40 
I Reason, looking upwuids, and earned to the 
true above, realises a delight in wisdom, 
unknown to the other parts of our uatuie. 
Pta*o 

Reason raise o’er instinct as you can ; / In this 
’tis God diiects, in that ’tis man Pope 
Reason lequires culture to expand it It re¬ 
sembles the fire concealed in the flint, which 
only shows itself when struck with the steeL 

i.oidll 
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Reason serves when pressed, hut honest in¬ 
stinct comes a volunteer 
Reason .should direct, and appetite obey. L a . 
Reason teaches us to be silent; the heart 
teaches us to speak. Jean Paul 
Reason's a staff for age when Nature's gone , / 
But youth IS strong enough to walk alone. 
Do'<i<n 

5 Reason's glimmering ray / Was lent, not to 
assure our doubtful way, ■ But guide us 
upward to a better day. /hvatu 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, / 
Lie m three words,—health, peace, and com¬ 
petence / 'o/>t 

Reasonable, or sensible, people are always the 
best Conversation's Lexicon. in> ih, 
Reasoning against a prejudice is like fighting 
against a shadow , it exhausts the reasoner 
without visibly affecting the pi ejndice Argu¬ 
ment cannot do the woik of instruction any 
more than blows can take the place of sun¬ 
light. Miliiniav. 

Reasoning banishes leason. Mohhe. 

10 Reasons are the pillars of the fabric of a ser¬ 
mon, but similitudes are the v.^indows which 
give the best light 1 mh t 
Rebellentreue ist wankend — l’id<.hty among 
reliL'ls is unsteady Sclrmf, 

Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God In- 
j. an ft i an nan 

Rebuke ought to have a grt'iii more of salt 
than of sugar /’/. 

Rebuke with soft words and haid aigumcnts 
/'; 

15 Rebus angustis animosus alque / Fortis ap- 
pare, sapienter idem / Contrahes vento 
nimium secuiido / Turgida vela- -W i‘< l> sliow 
yourself spiiitt.<i and n solute when ptiils nie.s 
you, liLcMise i<.cf your sails when they hwtll too 
niiirh by a (avouiing breL7(. /iae. 

Rebus in angustis facile est ronlemnere vitam 
Foititer die facit qui miser esse potest It is 
easy in nii.foituiie to despi c file, but he dots 
biaiely' wlio can tndiire imstry. Matt. 

Rebus secundis etiam egregios duces insoles- 
cere—In tlie hour of piospents cun tlic l>< 
generals art apt to be liaiighry and iiisoltiil 
J ac. 

Receive what cheer you may ; / The night 
IS long that never finds the day. Mm />, 

IV. 3 

Receiving a new truth is adding a new sense. 
Liebig 

SORecepto / Dulce mihi furere est amico-It is 
delightful to indulge in extravagance on the 
return of a friend Hor, 

Rechauffe—Heated again ; stale. Fr, 

Recherche—.Sought for ; much esteemed, 

Recht geht vor Macht—Right goe. before might. 

( ouni V. Schftu rin. 

Recht stets behalt das Schicksal, denn das 
Herz, / In uns ist sein gebietrischer Voll- 
neher—Fate always < arnts its poin^ for the 
heart in us is its iinjienous everutor. Schiller, 

T€ v-q-rrioi eyi'W-What has happiencd 
even the fool knnw's l ower, 

Recipiuntfeminx sustentacula a nobis—Women 
receive supjioris from us. Motto of the Fatten- 
wnkei s ( ompnnv 

Reckless youth maks tuefu' age. Sc Fr. | 


Reckon no vice so small that you may commit 
it, and no virtue so small that you may over¬ 
look it. Lon flatus. 

Reckon what is in a man, not what is on him, 
if you would know whether he is rich or poor. 

// aid Put Jn>. 

Reckoners without their host must reckon 
twice. J'r 

Recommending secrecy where a dozen of 
people aie acquainted with the circum¬ 
stance to be fonccaled, is only putting tlie 
tiuth in m.i‘,q”erade, for the stoiy will be 
circulated under twenty different shapes. 

Recompense injury with justice, and recom¬ 
pense kiiuliiess with kindness ^ on'uc u\ 
Recompense to no man evil for evil St Paul. 
Recta actio non ent, nisi recta fuit voluntas, 
ah hac eniin est actio Rursus, voluntas 
non ent tecta, nisi habitus aiumi rectus 
fiierit, ab hor enmi est voluntas—An aiuoii 
will not be ntiliss tlie luuiuion is light, lor 

fiom 11 conits tin .ution A.;.iin, the Uittniioii 
will not be light iinhss tin. sl.ite of tin n nn' has 
been ii.,ht. for fiotii M pioe < cds the intcninm Sen 
Recte et suaviter- T^pnghtly ami mildly M. 35 
Rectuis vives, Liciin, neque altnm t Semper 
urgendo, neque, dum piocellas , Cautus hor- 
rescis, nimium premeudo / Littiis miquum 
"Wni w ill liM. more pimh ritl\, I.k iiiiiis, b\ m itln r 
alw ivskecping out at •'C i, mu, wliilt you wanly 
shrink fioiii *^101 nis luiggmg too clo-.cly the 
trc.K hetous shore. Jio? 

Rectus in curia- Tpright in il«'court, r e , liaviug 
come out of It will) I leal) liaiiLK J.. 

Redder pour mieux s.iuter—To step back in 
ordci to K «j» btiiti }'t 
Red as a roost-cock. A Pt-^on Pr, 

Reddere personai scit convcmentia ciilque—fC 
H< 1 now II iw ton 1.' I to (.nil ihai.utit w h.it 
It IS pioptr lor him to lliiiik and s.iy Ilat.^cJa 
a ran. at ( /a. t 

Reddere qui voces jam scit piier, et pede certo / 
Signat huimim, gestit paribus colluderc et 
tram / Colhgit ac ponit temere, et mutatur 
in boras '1 he hoy who just knows bow to tall 
,ind iK.wls the groimd vtith firm forjt, delights 
to playf with his m.ilt s is t;tsily' pro\okcd and 
tasily' appe.'isecl, and c hariges every hour. Hor, 
Rede wenig, rede wahr. Zehre wenig, zahle 
baar- .Sptak htth, sjieak true. Spend little, 
pay easli dovMi Lai Pi. 

Redeat miseris, abeat fortnna superbis—May 
fortune revisit the v^relcbeel, and fors.ike the 
proud' Jlor. 

Reden ist Silber iind Schweigen ist Gold— 
Sp*ech IS silver and .silence is gohl. L>ld 
it! r. Pt. 

Ri den kommt von Natur, Schweigen voni 46 
Verstande—Speaking i omes from natui e, silence 
from discretion. L^ci. Pr. 

Redemit Saturnia regna- The golden age (/// 
the reign of Saturn) is leturnmg 
Redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, / Atque 
in se stia per vestigia volvitur annus — 'I lie 
hushandmaii s toil returns in a cirilt, ami the 
V c 11 lolls rouml in its former footslejis / trg^ 
RedUchkeit gedeiht injedem Stande—Honesty 
prospers in every condition of life, ba/.tiler. 
Reductio ad absurdum - .\ reduction of an adver¬ 
sary s com lusiun to an absurdity 
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Refinement that carries us away from our 
fellow-men is not God's refinement. IPan/ 

fir cher 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing:, 
derives its value from its use alone, lohniton 

Reflect upon vour present blessmtis, of which 
every man has many- not on yom {last mis¬ 
fortunes, of which all men have some 

ItukinK 

Refli ction dissolves reverie and burns her 
delicate wings >, I 

6 Reform is affirmative, consei vatism negative . 
conservatism goes foi comfoit, reiorm for 
truth I 

Reform is not joyous but grievous . no single 
man can reffiim himself without stern suffer¬ 
ing and stern working, how much less can 
a nation of men < itr/v/t 

Reform, like chanty, must begin at home 
Once well at home, how will it radiate out¬ 
wards, irrepi essible, into .ill that we touch 
and handle, speak and work , kindling ever 
new light by incalculable contagion spread¬ 
ing, in geometric ratio, far .uid wide, doing 
good only, wherever it spreads, and not evil 
( at /, le 

Reformers Ki n.nVOdo not step 

into the arena amid a flourish of drams and 
tniiiipets . they must make their debut rather 
und» r the badge of the cross, and have been 
ciadled at their birth in a manger . poverty 
and a humble pedigree is all their inherit¬ 
ance and their childliood is never touched 
or shone upon by the glitter {i.,,anL<)oi the 
world A y s. < / •' 

Reforms are cenerally most unpopular where 
must needed T > n 

10 Refricarc cicatncem- J.) open .n wound, or an 
(jIiI virc, .»fu h 

Regard not dreams, since they are but the 
linages of our hopes and fears, c ato 

Regard not much who is for thee or who 
against thee, but pive all thy care to this, 
that God be with thee iii everything thou 
doest. / inunas it A < th /. i 

Reges dicuiitur niultis urgere culullis, / Et 
torquere meio, quern yiei spexisse hiborciit, / 
An sit ainicitia digiius Km 'sme ud to pn ss 
with 111 my .1 cup, .in<f test wiiii wnin. llm lu m 
wlidin tlicv dcsirt to tiy Wfliethci he is woithy 
of iliLir frunidshijj 

Regia, crede rnihi, res est, succurrere lapsis— 
It IS :i right Isinglj act, bcln\c me, to sunoui 
the fidlen th' : 

15 Regibus bom quam mail suspectiores sunt, 
semperque his ahenavnfus fornitdolosa est 
—< mod men .lit iiioie siisjH.i ted l»> kini’s thin 
had men, and viiiue in oilur men is to them 
•always a ‘amree of dre.ul. 

Regime - Form of goMnninent. /V. 

Reguun donum--A my d gift. 

Regnare nolo, liber ut non sim mihi—I would 
not lie a king and forfeit my hlurty /Vi,w>. 

Regum seqnabat opes amtnis ; seraque rever- 
tens / Nocte domnm, dapibns mensas onera- 
bat inemptis—He equalle*d the w ealth of kings 
in contentment of mind , and at night return¬ 
ing home, would load his hoard w’itli unbought 
dainties f’/n*., <'/ the hushaniimaH, 

20Reichen giebt man, Armen nimmt man —We 
give to tne rich, w-c take fiotn the poor, iter, J't. 

Heine d’uii jour —Queen for a day. A r. 


Reipublicm forma laudari facilius quam evenire, 
et si eveini, hand diuturna esse potest—It is 
more easy to pr.use a republu an form of govern¬ 
ment than to estabh--h it ; and when it is estab- 
lislii d, ir cinriot lie of 1 ing dur.ition. 'J'ac 
Reisst den Menschen aus semen Verhalt- 
uissen , und was er dann ist nur das ist er— 
Te.ir ill in out of bis outwaid f ireurnstances; and 
what be then is, that only is In. Sttttnt 

Rejecting the miiacles of Christ, we still have 
the miracle of Christ himself Hoti > 

Rejoice in joyous things—nor overmuch / Let 25 
grief thy bosom touch / Midst evil, and still 
bear in miiiil How changeful are the ways 
of humankind An hi/oi hus 
Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let 
thy he.art ch^er thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes, but know 
thou that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment, /tih.e 
Rejoice that you have still long to live before 
the thought comes to you that there is 
nothing mote in the world to see. (nuthe 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep A/ J\iul 
Relata refero - I tell ilu. story’ as it wms told to me. 
Relegare bona rehgtontbus—To In queaih one’s 30 
piii|Htfy toi lelijiMii-jmijioses L 
Relever des bagatelles — 1 o gi\e importance to 
tufl< 

Rehota non bene parmula—Tlaving ingloriously 

l<.lllii\ sliuldtKhiiid Jj07 

Religcntem esse oportet, rehgiosum n“fas - 
A 111 in -lioiild 111 . religious, not siipei ■vtitious. 

1 4u, Gill 

Religion and education are not a match for 
evil without the grace of God / avion 
Religion and morality, as they now stand, 35 
compose a prartic.il code of misery and servi¬ 
tude . How would morality, diessed up 
in stiff stays and finely, start from het own 
disgusting image, should she look into the 
mil rot of Nature 1 S/;/» 

Religion bids man prefer the endurance of a 
lesser evil before a greater, and nature 
itself does no less. Sont , 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, / 
And unawares morality expires I'of'C 
Religion cannot change, though we do. Jeiemy 

/ .11 lit* 

Religion cannot rise above the state of the 
votary. Heaven .always bears some pro¬ 
portion to eai th / * son 

Religion contains infinite sadness. If we are 40 
to love God, he must be in distress t , m 
nefd of help) An Malt wvii 4 ( 1 . 

Religion des Kreures, nur du verkiiupfest, in 
einem ' Kr.aiize dei Demut und Kraft dop- 
pelte Palme zuij-leirh - Religion of the Cioss! 
onl\ tho’i unit! si In one wK.iih together the two¬ 
fold p.din of hunuhts ami power Puiten. 
Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the 
present com'ort of having done our duty; 
and for the rest, it offeis us the best security 
that heaven can give. / illothon. 

Religion, if in heavenly truths attired / Needs 
only to be seen to be admired. < invpet. 
Religion, if it be true, is central truth; and all 
knowledge which is not gathered round it, 
and quickened and illuminated by it, is hardly 
worth the name, thanmng. 
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Religion implies reveldtion. A’ D UUihiO.h 
Religion IS a fire which example keeps alive, 
and which goes out if not communicated 
louhert. 

Religion is a higher and supernatural life, 
mystical in its roots and practical in its 
fruits. . 1 inii 

Religion is again here, for whoever will piously 
struggle upv.’ard, and sat redly, soriowfully 
refuse to speak lies, wliirh indeed will mostly 
mean refuse to speak at all on that topic 

5 Religion is an evei las! mg lodestai, that beams 
the blighter m the heavens the darker heie 
on earth glows the night ( \ir 
Religion is as necessary to reason as reason 
toiehgion II ,7\'/>i 

Religion IS life, philosophy IS thought, . . We 
need botli thong lit and life, and we need that 
the two shall be in harmony / / ( iin/.t 
Religion IS neither a theoingy nor a theosophy, \ 
but a discipline, a law, a yoke, an indissoluble ' 
engagement * t 

Religion IS not a dogma nor an emotion, but 
a service A’ /> 7//>/(.•.* 

10 Religion is not a doubt, but a certainty,—or i 
else a mockery and honor ( (#/. i/< 

Religion IS not a method, but a life. AwhI 
Religion IS not an end, but a means (, nihi 
Religion IS not in want of art, it rests on its 
ownniajest/ houJu 

Religion IS nothing if it is not everything, if 
existence is not filled with it. Mvu ih i 
Sint! 

15 Religion is the basn of civil society. Btoke 
Religion is the best ain.our in the world, but 
tiie worst cloak. I'.mv.in 
Religion is the eldest sister of pliilosophy , on 
whatever subjects they may differ, it is un- ! 
becoming in either to quarrel, and most so ■ 
about then inheritance Laud 
Religion is the highest humanity {llumattUaf) 
of man H.iiUt 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world It alone will gentihse, if unmixed | 
with cant. Lolende I 

20 Religion is the only metaphysic that the multi- | 
tude can understand and 'idopt. Joui’oi 
Religion is the spice which is meant to keep 
life from corruption 

Religion is universal, theology is exclusive ; 
religion is humanitarian, theology is secta¬ 
rian , religion mutes mankind, theology 
divides it. religion is love bioad and all- 
comprising as God’s love, theology prearlus j 
love and practises bigotry, religion looks 
to the moral worth of man, theology to his 
creed and denomination. M L.i'uut/ia/. 
Religion lies more in walk than in talk. 
Pr 

Religion, like its votaries, while it exists on 
earth, must have a body as well as a soul. 

( otton 

25 Religion must always be a crab fruit; it can¬ 
not be grafted and keep its wild beauty. 
hme> wn 

Religion or worship is the attitude of those who 
see that, against all appearances, the nature 
of things works for truth and right for ever. 
Emerson 


Rein*ion, poetry, is not dead; it will never die. 
Its dwelling and birthplace is in the soul of 
man, and it is eternal as the being of man. 

In any point of space, in any section of time, 
let there be a living man , and there is an 
infinitude above him and beneath him, and 
an eternity encompasses him on tins hand 
and on that, and tones of sphere-music and 
tidings from loftier woihls will fiit round him, 

J if he can but listen, and visit Inin with holy 
I influences, even in the thickest pi ess of tn- 
j VKihties oi the din of busiest life ( n-flyle 
I Religion picsents few difficulties to the humble, 

I many to the proud, niiiiunci able ones to the 
I vain. JJiiJt 

Religion primarily means obedience , bending 
to something oi some one To be bound, 
or in bonds, as apprentice to be bound or 
in bonds, by military o.ith. to be bound, 
or III bonds, as a servant of man . to be 
bound, or in bonds, under the yoke of God. 
Ru\ m 

Religion reveals the meaning of life, .and science 30 
only .ipplies the meaning to the course of cir¬ 
cumstances I iistOl 

Religion should he the rule of life, not a casual 
incident m it D sf at ii 

^ Rehgion without morality IS a superstition and 
j a curse , and anything like an adequate and 
I complete morality without religion is impos¬ 
sible. J/a;/,//,y . 

, Rel’gion would frame a jiist man ; Christ would 
j UKike a whole man Rehgion would save a 
man . Christ would make him wortli saving. 

II a A Ihttint 

Rchgionen sind Kinder der Unwissenheit, die 
line Mattel nichtlange ii^'erleben - Kdigions 
.in the I liilfln n of Igiioiiiiut .iml llit\ do not 
long outlive tlmr iiiothti noj't nuant r 
Religions arc not proved, are not established, 35 
are not overthrown, by logic. They are, of 
all the mysteries of nature and the human 
mind, the most mysterious and inexplicable , 
they are of instmct, and not of reason. La¬ 
ma ' tint 

Religious contention is the devil's harvest. 

La I ontti’m 

Religious zeal leads to cteanhness, cleanliness 
to purity, purity to godliness, godliness to 
humility, humility to the fear of sui Rahhi 
Ptnna\ lUn Ja.r. 

Rem acu tetigit lb* ha-, hit the nail on the head 
(/// tdiuhtii 11 wnil a nctdle-pointJ. 

Rem, facias lem, / Si possis recte, si non, quo- 
ennque inudo rem —\ iuriimc, ni.akc a foiiurie, 
lioiKsth d >ou CiUi , if not, ni.ikt it by any 
menns Hot. 

Rem til strenuus .aiige—L.ihour assiduously to 40 
iiuic.uc yoiu propeity ttai 
“ Remain content m the station in which Pro¬ 
vidence has placed you," is on the whole a 
good maxim, but it is peculiarly for home 
use That your neighbour should, or should 
not, remain content with his position is not 
our business, but it is very much your 
usiness to remain content with your own. 
Rit\kin 

Remark how many are better off than you are; 

consider how many are worse. Acw. 

Remember Atlas was weary. Fuller. 

Rcineiaber now thy creator in the days of thy 
youth. /»’ ole 
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Remember, now, when you meet your anta¬ 
gonist, to do everything in a mild agreeable 
manner. Let your courage be keen, but, at 
the same time, as pohslicd as your sword 
S/r/’/ hi an. 

Remember that all tricks are either knavish or 
childish. /<>'ins,>n 

Remember that the tune once yours can never 
be so again / a Jv, iif> s. 

Remember that witli every brt ath we diaw, an 
ctliereal stieam of Lethe luns tiuough our ' 
whole beiii^>, so liiat we have but a paitril 
recollertioii of oui joy . and scarcely any of 
oiii sorrows i.oiim I 

5 Rcmembei that yon arc an actor in a drama 
ot ‘-iicli sort the Anthoi chooses If 
shoit, then in a short c.it if long, tn< n in ,i 
Ion.' one If it be Hi . u'easnre tnat >ou . 
should «ict a poor man, see th.it you art it 
well, or a ciipple, oi a inhi, oi a pnv.'te 
citizen For this is yoiii business, to .ut 
well the given p.u t, but to choose it, belong-, 
to another. , 

Remember tins tluit your conscience is not a 
law no God ,ind leasou made tlie l.iw, a..4 
has placed (oiijcicii'e within you to detei- 
mine \ i> > < \ 

Remember thy piero'’^at’M* is to govern, and 
not to serve, tlie tiling ■> ol this woild t f nut,\ 

Rmiiembei jourfailuics .nre (he seed of voiir 
irost gloiiops successes Dtspond if you' 
must, liat doll t dcspaii I./- 
Reinenibiaiu e and refleciion liovvalbed* Wh.it 
thin partitions sense liom thougiit divide I 
y.'A 1 

10 Remembrance f Ti / »-, i,> ) is the only Para¬ 
dise fi oin which wt (.iniiot be diiven /<</« 
/',/r' j 

Reniembiance makes the poet, 'tis the p.ist, 
Lingetnu within him with a keener ‘ease 
1 licin is upon the thougJits of common men. ' 
Of what has been, tlu.t fills the aitiial woild ! 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes, , 
Th it Wire and aie not III anaon 
Remembrance w.ilces with all her busy train, ' 
Swells at iny breast, and turns the past to 
pain (,oasni">i 

Reims vehscpie uli o is md miK, wiili tooth 
and nail It. 

Reims ventisqiie With oats .md wiiul 
15 Remorse is as the heart in which it grows / 
If tliat he gentle, it diops balmy dews Of 
true lepentance , hut if jiroiul and gloomy, 

It IS the poison tiie that, pieiced to the in¬ 
most, / Weeps only tears of poison, ta/t- 
? uiiic 

Remorse is the echo of a lost virtue Ihuxaer 
/ vtu<n. 

Remorse, the fatal egg by pleasure laid 

t mvpet. 

Remote from man, with God lie passed his 
days, / Prayer all liis business, all his 
pleasure praise /; //< //. 

Remove not the ancient land-mark /*/M 
20 Remove the cause, and the effect will cease 
Pr 

Reiiascentur '1 hc> u ill nic .imm M 
Render to all theii dues \t Pa / 

Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the ihnigs that are God’s A 


Renounce, thou must {soils f) renounce 1 That 
IS the song which sounds for ever in the ears 
of eve»'y one, which every hour sings to us 
hoaisely our whole life long (nnihe in 
“ iuu t ' 

:R novate amnios -Uf n*n\'yiiii i on rage M, 25 
Renown is not (o be scughf, and all pursuit of 
it IS V. 11 U A pH son may, indeed, oy skilful 
conduct and vinous artificial means, make 
a sort of name for himself, but it the inner 
jewel is w ..ntni'". all is vanity, and will not 
last a day f.,/. >i, 

Rente via^e'e \ i mmiulv l> 

Rentes I in ]> i n , ci'n -i , siocl s hr 
Rentier \ 'um ‘.oldn J > 

Rtpanee n penect when it effects its purpose 30 
with a do ilde edge It is the highest order 
of wit, as u bespeaks t‘ie ( ooiest yet oinckest 
cxerc'se of genais, at a moment when the 
pass.ons aie loiised t uto 
Repentance clothes in grass and flowers the 
grave in wh-ch tlie past is laid J w. j inu] 
Repentance costs veiy deal /’> 

Repentance hatli a purifying power, and every 
tear is of .i cleansing virtue , but these peni¬ 
tential clouds must be still kept dropping , 
one shower will not suffice . for repentance 
IS not one single ac tion, but a course South 
Repentance is accepted remorse. 1 /wc 
i h m 

Repentance is good, but innocence IS better /’> 35 
Repentance u he irt’s soiiow, and a clear life 
ensuing In m , 

Repentance is luitl uu' else but a renunciat’on 
ofoiu will, an! »• lontiailing of our fancies, 
which lead us winch way they please. Mon- 

'a • I 

Repentance is the daughter of over-haste. M 

I 

Repentance is the May of the virtues, f ‘imesc 

Repentance won t cure mischief. Gael P> 40 
Repeiite dives nemo factns est bonus -No good 
muiciei bcianu siufiltnlv ru.li Puo .S j > 

Repent Deus nocentem—(loJ fimJsout the guilty 
m.in 

Reply with wit to giavity, and with gravity to 
wit C <) ton 

Reponse sans replique—An ansvier th.al doe-, not 
ailimi of rt ply / > 

Repoi t makes crows blacker than they are P* 45 
Repose and cheerfulness are the badge of the 
gentleman lepose in energy The Greek 
battle-pieces are calm , the heroes, m what¬ 
ever violent actions engaged, retain a serene 
aspect. / /fie'son 

Repose and happiness is what thou covetest 
but these are only to be obtained by labour. 

I l/o/ras a hr////>'\ 

Repose is as necessary m conversation as m a 
picture lla. t 

Repose is the cradle of power J (> Hoi- 
in, I 

Repose without stapiation is the state most 50 
favourable to happiness “ The great felicity 
of life,” says Seneca, “is to be without per¬ 
turbation 

Reproof is a medicine like mercury or opium ; 
if it be improperly administered, it will do 
harm instead of good. H Mann 
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Reproof never does a wise man harm Pr 
Repioof on her lips, but a smile m her eye. 

.S' Ltn’er 

Reprove thy friend privately , commend him 
publicly. S^'/on. 

Republics end with luxury, monarcliies, with 
poverty. 'ilmU '•'/mk u. 

B Reputation is an idle and false imposition, oft 
p:ot without merit, and lost without deserv- 
mg:, you have lost no reputation at all unless 
you repute yourself such a loser. ii j 

Reputation is coininonly measured by the acie 

Reputation is in itself only a farthing' candle, 
of a wavering: and uncertain flame, and easily 
blown out, but it is the light by which the 
world looks for uid finds meiit 
Reputation is raie’y propoi tioiicd to virtue 
S.-* /tv'W.v/?' 

Repiit.ition IS what lueii and women think of 
us. Character is wliat God and angels know | 
of us i nomii't Pai>,t , 

10 Reputation, reputation, reputation ! O I have 
lost my reputation I have lost the iinmoital , 
part of myself, and what remains is bestial. | 
Ot/irPo^ 11 i 

Reputation serves to virtue as light does to 
apictuie. /'• 

Requiem aeteniam dona eis, Doimne-f.iant 
thtm ttcrn.il i<-^t, () I uid 
Rf‘quiesca.t m pace L«-t luni rest m |xare 
Reium cognitio vera, e rebus insis est—The 
tr.ie kiiowh (he ol lliuigs is licjm the tilings iht ni¬ 
sei ves Sitf ‘iir 

15Resamicosinvemt Monej findsfiiends Ptaut 
Res anqro'‘ta domi .Suaitentd tircuinstarucs 

.it llUllK Ju . 

Res est blaiida caiior, discant caiitare puellae 
Sniping is a :li liming ai < omjdishnieiit let 
girls le;u n to sing. ^ h 7 </ 

Re.s est ingeniosa dare—lo gnt requnes good 
sense (h>uL 

Res est sacra miser—A man overwhelmed b) 
misforlune n, a sacitd oh)» lA .S/v/ 

20 Res est soUiciti plena timoris amor—-I xjvc is 
full of anxious feus (h'd 
Res gestse l-.xploils; iransailims 
Res m cardine est— The affair is at a (risis(///. 
on the liingt) 

Res judicata case derided 
Res noluiit diu male admimstrari—Things refuse 
to he imsinatiaged long I 

25 Res rustica— \ rural affair ( ic 

Res severa est venim gaudium—True joy is an , 
earnest thing j 

Res sunt humanae flebile ludibrium—Human 
affairs are a )cst to he wept ovei j 

Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, / To | 
waft a feather or to drown a fly. J i’huq 1 
Resentment gratifies him who intended an 
injury, and pains him unjustly who did not 
intend it. Johnson 

80 Resentment, indeed, ma^ remain, perhaps 
cannot be quite extinguished in the noblest 
minds , but revenge never will harbour there. 

Pope 

Resentment seems to have been given us 
Nature for defence, and for defence only; it 
is the safeguard of justice and the security 
of innocence Adatn 


! Reserve the master-blow. Pr. 

Resignation is putting God between one's self 
and one’s grief. Mnu 

' Resist as much as thou wilt, heaven's ways 
are heaven’s ways. Lessing. 

Resist not evil Jesu^ 86 

j Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. St. 

James 

Resistance ought never to be thought of but 
when an utter subversion of the laws of the 
realm tlueatens the whole fiaiue of our con¬ 
stitution, and no ledress can otherwise be 
hoped for. It therefore does, and ought for 
ever, to stand in the eye and letter of the 
law as the highest offence // alpoic 
Resolution is independent of gieat age, but 
without it one lives a hundred years in vain. 

( hmese J'r. 

Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted , but let no 
accidental surprise or deviation, wliethei 
short or long, dispose you to despuiideiicy. 
Johnson 

Resolutions are well kept when they jump 40 
with mclmation i.ounm'th 
Resolve, resolve, and to be men aspire ' Exert 
that noblest privilege, alone ' Here to man¬ 
kind indulged , control desire Let godlike 
Reason, from her sovereign throne. Speak 
the commanding woul “1 will 1 ” and it is 
done. I honnon 

Resolved to ruin or to i ule the state Pryden 
Respect a man, he will do the more /V 
Respect for one’s parents is the highest of the 
duties of civil life. L hint \e /V 
Respect for others is the first condition of 41 
“ savoir-vivi e ” Amt’ 

I Respect is better procured by exacting than 
I soliciting it. Lofd Ltfiv'ui 
I Respect the burden, hafoleon 
Respect us human, and relieve us poor. PoJ*. 

} Respect yourself, or no one else will respect 
you /’/. 

Respectable mediocrity offends nobody. 60 

hi oui^hnm 

Respice finem—I.ook to the end. 

Respicere exemplar vita; morumqiie jubebo / 
Doctmn imitatorem, et veras nine ducere 
voces -1 \xoiild n lonimt-nd the learned ximt.itor 
to study closely iiis iinxlel in life and mariners, and 
thence to draw liis expressions to the life. iloi. 
Respondeat superior—Let the principal answer. 

Responsibility walks hand in hand with capa¬ 
city and power. J Holland 
Rest and be thankful I mu t/iion on a ’wayside- 66 
Mat 

Rest and success are fellows Pr 
Rest and undisturbed content have now no 
place on earth, nor can the greatest afflu¬ 
ence of worldly good procure them, . . . they 
are peculiar to the love and fruition of God 
alone / homa s a Kempt;, 

Rest IS for the dead Cat lyle. 

Rest is good after the work is done Dan Pr. 
Rest is the sweet sauce of labour. Plutarch. 60 
Rest IS won only by work. Pr 
Rest not III an ovation, but in a triumph over 
thy passions. <!>ir 1 homos Browne. 
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Rest not upon scattered counsels, for they will 
rather distract and mislead tliaii settle and 
direct, hacon 

Rest 1 rest 1 Shall I not have all eternity to 
rest in ? A rnn «/</. 

Rest thy unrest m England's lawful earth. 

Kuh.lll.^xy 4 

Restat iter coelo: ccelo tentabimus ire, / Da 
veniain ccepto, Jupiter alte, meo* There le- 

in.uiis a way throiij;h the h<.i^ens; throu^^h the 
heavens we wrill ittciiipt In po Hinli lupitcr, 
pnidcm my hold desijjn. < >7'///, in t/n nanu of 
IKrJaluK 7ohtH lu i \cafnf fiom tin Uhynnth on 
ivm^s, 

5 Restoie to God his due in tithe and time / 
A tithe purloined cankers the whole estate. 

Hi)hi it 

Restraint and discipline, examples of virtue 
and of justite, these aie what form the edu¬ 
cation of tlie world iUnkt,. 

Restraint and obsti action (/ti <./«<) constitute 
the pi inciple of movement. A 11 an. 

Resume -Keiapitulaiion , Mimin.iry. J-r. 

Resurgam—I sli.dl nv .iL,.nn M. 

10 Ret mens vestigia faina; ~Ki tuu uij; the footsteps 
ol l.mn- J/. 

Return unto me, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Loid ofliosts />//•/< 

Revt lation may not need the lielp of reason, 
but man does, even when m possession of 
revelation Reason may be described as tlie 
candle in the man s hand, to which revela¬ 
tion brings the necessary flame. A/wwv 

Revelation nowhere burns more purely and 
more beautifully than in the New Testament 
(.I'l the. 

Revenge, at first though sweet, bitter ere¬ 
long back on itself lecoils h /(>■ 

16 Revenge barketh only a the stais, and spite 
spurns at that she cannot reach. <•, mU \ 

Revenge commonly hurts both the offerer and 
tlie sufiTerer; as we see in a foolish bee, 
which m her anger envenometh the flesh 
and loseth her sting, and so lives a drone 
ever after />’/ //«/< 

Revenge converts a little right into a great 
wrong L,i) }') 

Revenge has no limits, for sin has none Pi 

flehh, I 

Revenge is a debt, m the paying of which the 
greatest knave is honest and sincere, and, 
so far as he is able, punctual. ( oifo. 

20 '• Revetijjre is a kind of wild justice.” It is so, 
but without tins wild au.stere stock tht'e 
would be no justice in the world, /unki 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which, the 
more man’s natuie luns to, the more ought 
law to weed it out. Juit o// 

Revenge is an act of passion; vengeance, of 
justice. JoJtmon. 

Revenge is an inheritance of weak souls. 
Kdr ner. 

Revenge is barren of itself; itself is the dread¬ 
ful food it feeds on; its delight is murder, 
and its satiety despair. Sih.iii r 
25 Revenge is the abject pleasure of an abject 
mind. Jouhert. 

Revenge ot a wrong only makes another 
wrong. hi^Tf^con. 

Revenons k nos moutons- r.et us come back to 
our subjoct (hi, sheepji Pien e Bianchet. 


Reverence for human worth, earnest devout 
search foi it, and eiicouiagemeiit of it, loyal 
furtherance and obedience to it, is the out¬ 
come and essence of all true religions, and 
was and ever will be. ( ail\ te. 

Reverence tlie highest, have patience with 
the lowest. Let this day’s performance of 
the meanest duty be thy religion Are the 
stars too distant, pick up the jiehble that 
lies at thy feet and from it learn the all. 
Mil'at it J'uliit 

Reverence {/ hifin,/r\ which no child brings 30 
into tlie world along with him, is the one 
thing on which all depends for making a 
man iii every point a man. Coi the 

Reverie is the Sunday of thought. Amtel. 

Reverie, which is thought in its nebulous state, 
borders closely upon the land of sleep, by 
which It IS bordered as by a natural frontier. 

/ utor JJuf:o 

Reviewers are usually people who would have 
been poets, histoiians, biographers, if they 
could, they have tried their talents at one 
or the other and have failed ; tlierefoie they 
turn critics. ( oh • i 

Reviewers, with some rate exceptions are a 
most stupid and malignant lace As a bank¬ 
rupt thief turns thief-taker in despair, so an 
unsuccessful author turns critic ShtiicY. 

Revocate animos, moestiimque timorem / Mit -88 
tite—Kesuiiu. jour courage, and cast off de* 
spi^mlmg kar I 

Revolutions are like the most noxious dung- 
heaps, which bring into life the noblest vege¬ 
tables. a ho. I on 

Revolutions are not made, they come A 
revolution is as natural a growth as an oak 
It comes out of the past Its foundations 
are laid far back. II t nui .7 7 n /r. 

Revolutions never go backward. Wendell 
P 

I Rex datur propter regmim, non regnum prop¬ 
ter legem. Potentia non est nisi ad boiium— 

A king is gneti fnr the sake of the kingdom, url 
the kiti.;doin for the s ike of the king. Hit 
p«»Mcr is only foi the pnhln good. L 

Rex est major singulis, minor uiuversts -The 40 
king IS greater than em h singly, but less th.in all 
uniledlj. lUiuton. 

Rex est qui metuit nihil; / Rex est qui cupit 
nihil Vie is a king who Icais nothing; he is a 
king who denies nothing 

Rex non potest fallere nec falh—The king can¬ 
not eleccive, or be dceened 

Rex non potest peccare -The king c.-xn do no 
wlong. 

Rex nuiiqiiam moritur— The king newer die--. 

Rex regiiat, sed non gubcriiat I he king icigns, 46 
but does not go\cin Jan / atno \ku 

Rhetoric is nothing but reason well dressed 
and argument put in order. /< t< nn C olhet. 

Rhetoric is the art of ruling the minds of men. 
Plato 

Rhetoric is the creature of art, which he who 
feels least will most excel in , it is the 
quackery of eloquence and deals in nos¬ 
trums, not in cures. toiion. 

Rhyme that had no inward necessity to be 
rhymed, it ought to have told us plainly 
without any jingle, what it was aiming at 
CatiyU, 
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Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un¬ 
kind Ham., in i. 

Rich men are indeed rathci possessed by their 
money tlian possessors. J)ut 'on 
Rich men witJioiit wisdom and learning are 
but sheep with golden fleeces SoK'n 
Rich, not l audy. ham , i 3. 

Rich the treasure, / Sweet the pleasure, / 
Sweet IS pleasure after pain Jh va n 
Rich with the spoils of time A / /’ Jhaw/u 
Rivliard's himself again I CiN'n 
Richer than rubies, / Dearei than gold, / 
Woman, true woman, / Glad we behold 1 
('/// 

Riches amassed in haste will dimmish , but 
those (ollocted by hand and little by little 
will multiply. (tiHiie. 

10 Riches and favoui go before wisdom and ait 
Han I I. 

Riches aie as a stronghold in the imagination 
of the 1 ich man \i\amon. 

Riches aie foi spending, and spending for 
honour and good actions, hacon 
Riches are got wi' pain, kept wi’ care, and 
tint (lo-t) wi' grief. A( /’>. 

Riches are like bad servants, whose shoes are 
made of ruiimiig It a' her, aiul will ncvei tany 
long with one master, /<-<'/, s. 

16 Riches are of little avail in many of the calami¬ 
ties to which mankind are liable C iraat.u s 
Riches aie often abused, never refused. Dan. 

J'7 

Riches breed care, poverty is safe Jhm. Pt. 
Riches bring cares. I'p- 

Riches come better after poverty than jioverty 
after riches. ( Inmsi. H} 

20 Riches do not consist 111 having moie gold and 
silver but in having more 111 pioportmu than 
our neighbours Lot At 

Riches do not exhilarate us so much by their 

f iossession as they torment us with their 

OSS. 

Riches fineless is as poor as winter To him , 
th.it ever fears he shall be pooi (>///<• il ., m i 
Riches for the most part ai e hurtful to them 
that possess them l'lnta>Ji 
Riches have made niair men covetous than 
covetousness has made men rich. At. Pt 
25Riches have wings. Pt. 

Riches profit not in the day of wrath, hthle. 
Riches take peace from the soul, but rarely, if 
ever confer it J\trat.h I 

Riches take wings, comforts vanish, hope j 
withers away, but love stays with us Love 
IS God. Lea'liaPat, 

Riches, though they may reward virtues, yet 
they cannot cause them, he is much more 
noble who deseives a benefit than he who 
bestows one. Leitham. 


30 Richt wrangs nae man. Sc Pr. 

Richter sollen zwei gleiche Ohren haben— 
Judges sliuuld have two ears, both alike her 
Pr. 


Ride si sapis—Laugh, if you are wise. Mart. 
Ridentem dicere veriim / Quid vetat?—Why 
m.iy a man not speaV the truth in a jocular vein? 
I I or. 

Ridere in stomacho—To laugh inwardly, t in 
one's sleeve 


Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm S5 

V adtiton. 

Ridet aigento domus—The house is smiling with 
sjhtr Hot. 

Ridetur chorda qui semper oberrat eadem—He 
Is l.iuglu.d at IS fui lvci haiping away on 

tilt siinc string Ho> 

Ridicule has ever been the most powerful 
enemy of enthusiasm, and pioperly the only 
antagonist th.at can be opposed to it with 
success, iro/astt.t/a 

Ridicule intiiiisically is a small faculty; we 
may say, the smallest of all faculties that 
j other men aie at the pains to repay with 
I any esteem It is directly opposed to 
thought, to knowledge, properly so called ; 
its nourishment and essence is denial, which 
hovers on the surface, while knowledge 
dwells far below, c aHi le 

Ridicule is a weak weapon when levelled at a 40 
stioiip mind ; but common men ere cowards, 
j and dieail an empty laugh. Titt>/<, t 

Ridu-ule, while it often checks what is absurd, 
fully as often smothers that which is noble. 

Ridiculous modes, invented by ignorance and 
adopted by folly it 

Ruhculiim acn ' Fortius ac nieliiis magnas 
I pleiumque see at res Ruin ulc ultiu settles 
j in.ittci , of iinpoi t.iiK e better .uid rnon t (It ctiuilly 
. tli.in sc\< ru\ Hi<r 

I Ridiculus acque nullus est, qiiam quaudo esnrit 
— Ni> mail IS i.o facetious .is when he is hungry. 

[ J'atit. 

Rien de plus eloquent que I’argent comptant— 45 
Nothing is more elinjucMil th.ui ruuiy money. 

J> Pt. 

Run de plus hautam qu’un homme mediocre 
devemi puissant Noilung is mote li.uighty 
ill 111 a coninioii-placc 111.111 laiscd to power. Pr. 

Pr 

Rien n a qui asscz n’a—ho has nothing has 
not enough J'r. Pt 

Rien n arrive pour rien—Notlung happens for 
noiliiiig. J’t J'f, 

Rie« n’empeche tant d’^re naturel que I’envie 
de la paraitre— Notipng so iniuh prevents one 
from being nalural as tlie desire to .appear so. 

/ rt HoJic. 

Rien n’est beau que le vrai; le vrai seul est 60 
aimable Nothing is beaimful but the true; 
the true alone is lovely. hoUtau 

Rien n’est plus estimable que la civility ; mais 
nen de plus ridicule, et de plus a chaige, 
que la cereinome— Nothing is moie estimal le 
then pohttn<ss, .and nothing mote iidiculous or 
tnesonie than ctiemony. J’t. 

Rien n’est plus rare que la veritable bont4; 
ceux meme qui croient en avoir n’oiit d’ordm- 
aire que de la complaisance ou de la ftiib- 
lesse—Nothing is rarer than real goodness; 
those even wlio think they possess it are gener¬ 
ally only good-natured and weak. La Roche 

Rien n’est si danprereux qu’un indiscret ami; / 
Mieux vaudroit uu sage ennemi—Nothing 
nmre dangerous than an imprudent friend ‘ a 
prudent enemy w'oulcl be better 
Rien ne deconcerte plus efficacement les des* 
seins des pervers, que la tranquillitii de« 

S ands coeurs—Nothing 1.0 eflectively baffles 
e schemes of evil men so much as the calm 
composure of gieat souls. Af/raieau 
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Rien ne m'est sur que la chose inrertatne— 
Th-t*. IS nuthing cert.un hut the unctrldin I<r 
Rien ne manque a sa gloi e , il inanquait a la 
notre-- Nothing is Wtinimg to his gloiy , he was 
wanting to ours. Insttiption on the bu\t of 
MoltCfe^ which was placed in the Academy in 

Rien ne p^se tant qu’un secret Nothing 
presses so lie.ivj on as a secret J a houtaine 
Rien ne pent arreter sa vigilante audace. / 
L’ete n a point de feiix, 1 hiver n’a point de 
glace—Nothing can (hf(k lus u atf hftil daiing 
tor liiin the siinniu r has no heat, the winter no 
n f lioihau of Lou s X 1\ . 

i Rien ne ressemble plus a un honnete homme 
qu’uii fnpoil Nothing lescinhles an honest man 
more than a rogue J > }'t 
Rien ne renssit nneux que le sucefes-Nothing 

siirceetls like sii< < iss. 

Rien ne s’aneantit, non, rien, et la matiere, / 
Comme un fleiive eteiiiel, loule toujours 
eiltiere— Nothing is annihilat< d, no, nothing, 
matter, like an ewei-flovimg sin nii, still rolls <»n 
inidiminished BoulIui 

Rien ne s’arrete pour nous—Notking anchors 

Itself fast for us I'.tual. 

Rich ne sert de com ir il faut partir a point— 
Its no use running, only setting out helniies 
J.a I min’Hi, 

10 Rien ne vaut poulaiii s’ll ne rompt son lien A 
(olt is nothing woitli it it does not break Us 
haltei. Lr I'l 

Rien que s'entendro- Nothing hut good under¬ 
standing. liaid o</' itndsktp 
Right actions for the future are the best apo¬ 
logies for wrong ones in the past. 7. h dwards 
Right ethics are central, and go from the soul 
outward. Gift is contrary to the law of the 
universe, > son 

Right IS more beautiful than private affection, 
and IS compatible with universal wisdom. 
/ merson 

15 Right is right, since God is God. Labor, 

Right wrongs no man. J'r. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a 
reproach to any people lUi le 
Righteousness keepetli him that is upright in 
the way JubU, 

Rightly, poetry is organic. We cannot know 
things hy words and writing, but only by 
taking a central position in the universe and 
living m its forms Lnu > son 

80Rightly to be great / Is not to stir without 
great argument, ^ But greatly to find quarrel 
m a straw / When honour's at the stake. 

//rtW., IV 4. 

Rigour pushed too far is sure to miss its aim, 
however good , as the bow snaps that is bent 
too stiffly. SJiiiUi 

Rinasce piii gloriosa—It rises more glorious than 
ever. Al. 

Rifien las comadres y dicense las verdades— 
Gossips quarrel and tell tlie tiuth .S/. /V. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, / Ring, 
happy bells, across the snow 1 7 ennyson. 

85 Ripening love is the stillest, the shady flowers 
in this spring, as in the other, shun sun¬ 
light. Jean Paul 

Rira bien qui rira le dernier—He laughs well 
who laughs the last. Fr, Pr 

13 


Rite a gorge deployee—'Fo laugh immoderately. 

1) 

Rire dans sa baibe— 'I o laugh m one s sleeve 
Rise, Chnstmiher' thou hast found thy King, 
and turn / Back to the earth, for 1 have need 
of thee / Thou hast sustained the whole 
world, bearing me, / The Lord of earth and 
heaven Lewi’i Aiorn<! 

Rise up before the hoary head, and honour 30 
the face of the old man Piblc 
Rising genius always shoots forth its rays 
from among clouds and vapours, but these 
will gradually roll away and disappear as 
It ascends to its steady and meridian lustre. 

H ashtneton /;■?' 

Rising to great place is by a winding stair 
Pai on 

Rlsu inepto res ineptior nulla est— Nuilung is 
mon sillj than sillj l.iuglilti ( a* 

Risum teneatis, amici ?- ( an you refrain from 
laughter, m> il lends*'’ Hot 
Risus abundat in ore stultorum—Laughter is 35 
(omniun in tin nniiith of fools 
Rivalem patienter habe—Lear p.itinuly muIi 
a ri\ .il < *7 'd 

Rivers are roads which travel, and which carry 
us whither we wish to go al 

Rivers cannot fill the sea, that, drinkmg, 
thirsteth still t Un^tina Kon'ti 
Rivers flow with sweet waters , but having 
joined the ocean, they become undrinkable 
U topiuii m. 

Rivers need a spnng. Pt 40 

Roads are many, authentic finger-posts are 
few Caf.ru. 

Roast meat at three fires, as soon as you’ve 
basted one, another’s burnin . (itoi/^^t Lltot 
Rob not the poor, because he is poor. Pible 
Robbing Peter to pay Paul. Pt 
Robespierre a pied et a cheval—Kohespieire 41 
on fool and on hoi''thiLk, / i , Roliespiciit. and 
Najjoleon .'ii me. dt L:ai I 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, / Let me hide my¬ 
self in thee. 7 opiady 

Rock’d in the cradle of the deep, / I lay me 
down in peace to sleep Lmma IVulatd 
Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest 
wieck’d Milton. 

Rogner les aUes a quelqu’un —-To clip one’s 
wings. 7 T, 

Rogues are always found out in some way 50 
Whoever is a wolf will act as a wolf, that 
IS the most certain of all things 1 .1 Lontatne 
Roi faineant— A do-uoilung king Lt 
Roland for an Oliver, / r , one audaeitj capped 
h) a greater 

Roll on. thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll I / 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain,/ 
Man marks the earth with ruin,—his con¬ 
trol / Stops with the shore. Psyron 
Roma locuta est; causa finita est—Rome has 
spoken , the case is at an end 
Romm rus optas, absentem rusticus urbem /56 
Tollis ad astra levis—At Rome yon pine un¬ 
settled for the country, in the country you laud 
the distant city to the skies. Hot. 

Romae Tibur amem, ventosus, Tibure Romam 
—Fickle os the wind, I love Tibur when at Rome, 
and Rome when at 'Tibur Hor. 
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Romance and novel paint beauty in colours 
more charmiugf than Nature, and describe 
a happiness that man never tastes. How 
delusive, how destructive are those pictures 
of consummate bliss 1 t.oUismttk. 

Romance has been elegantly defined as the 
offspring: of fiction and love I. Disraeli. 
Romance is the poetry of literature Mwe 

Romance is the truth of imagrination and boy¬ 
hood Homer’s horses clear the world at 
a bound The child s eye needs no hori 7 on 
to its prospect. . . . The palace th.it grew 
up in a iiiglit merely aw.ikens a wish to live 
in it. The impossibilities of fifty years are 
the common-places of five. Wilimott. 

B Romance, like a ghost, eludes touching'; it is 
always where you ai e not, not whei e you ai e 
The interview or convex sation was prose at 
the time, but is poetry in memory. O. II . 

Romam cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda 
conflmint celebrantiirqiie--All ilium'' «uro- 
cious and sli.imelcss flock from all parts to Rome 
V lie 

Rome (room) indeed, and room enough,/When 
there is in it but one only man Ju' t u \ ,i ■ 
Rome ri est plus dans Rome , elle cst toute on 
je suis— Rome is no lunger in Runic, it is all 
where I am Cniii 

Rome was not built in one day Ilivivood. 

10 Root away / The noisome weeds, which with¬ 
out profit suck / The soil’s fertility from 
wholesome flowers Ktch //., in 4 . 

Rore vixit more cicadae—He lived u|K>n dew 
like a grasshopper /V. 

Roses fall, but the thorns reniam Duf I'r 
Roses fan on thorns do grow / And thc'y tell 
me even so / Sorrows into virtues grow 
J)f ll Sni th. 

Roses grow among thorns I^> 

16 Roses have thorns, and silvei fountains mud , / 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 

Shuiis/'iu r 

Rough diamonds may sometimes be mistaken 
for pebbles .S/r Ihovt<i\ Hwivnc. 

Round numbers are always false. Johnson 
Round the world, but never m it. /V. 0 / 

Sdilois 

Rouge et noir— A game of cards (J’t red and 
black) Set A uttall 

80 Rnat coelum, fiat voluntas tua—Thy will ]>r 
done tbough the hfavens should fall 
Rude am I m my speech, / And little blessed 
with the soft phrase ot peace iHluilo, 1 . j 
Rudis indigestaqne moles - - A rude and un- 

aiiaiigtd mass < vtd 

Ruh komnit aus Unriih, und wieder Unriih aus 
Ruh—Rest tomes from unrest, and uiin st .ig.iiii 
from rest irei. Ft. 

Ruhe ist die erste Burgerpflicht—Peace is the 
first duly of a citi/cn ( ouni Schultnimt 
Kehiii rt after the hat tie of /ena, 

85Ruhre die Laute nicht. wenn ringums Trom- 
meln erschallen: / Funren Narren das Wort, 
schweiget der Weisere still—Touch not the 
lute when drums aie sounding around, win n 
fools have the word, the wise will be silent 
Herder. 

Rum is most fatal when it begins from the 
bottom. Geldsmitk, 


Ruins are mile-stones on the road of time. 

C hamjort 

Ruins are the broken eggshell of a civilisation 
I which time has hatched and devoured. Julia 

11 . //I'lOC. 

Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves; / 
Britons never shall be slaves / hontson. 

Rule youth weel and age will rule itsel’. Sl Fr. M 
Rules of society are nothing; one’s conscience 
IS the umpire. Mmi Pudnhnit 
Rumour is a pipe / Blown by surmises, jeal¬ 
ousies, coniertures , / And of so easy and so 
plain a stop / That the blunt monster with 
uncounted heads, / The still - discordant 
wavering multitude. / Can play upon it 
I Hi n 11 Indue 

Run here or thei e, thou wilt find no rest, but 
in humble subjection to the government of a 
superior. 1 iu'mas a KiinJ's. 

Rus in urbe— Coimiry in town Mart. 

Ruse contre ruse —Diamond cm dunnond. Fr. 36 
Ruse de guerre—A str.u.igcm Fr 
Rust consumes iron, and envy consumes itself. 
Dan. Fr. 

Rust wastes more than us*' I > Fr. 

Rustica ventas — Rustic vci iciiv. 

Rusticiis expectat dum defluat amnis . at ille / 40 
Labitur et labetur m omne volubihs mvum 
— 'I he p« asanl waits uiilil the nicr shall cc.isc to 
flow ; hut still It glides on, and will glide on for 
all tune to come. Hot, 


s. 

S’abstenir pour joiiir, e’est 1 epicurisme de la 
raison—lo ahst.un so as to enjoy is the epicur¬ 
ism of icason. Aouiseau. 

S giebt kein schoner Leben als Studenl-leben 
— I here IS no more beautiful Iilc than ih it of the 
stmlenl hr. Alhttiht. 

S’il est vrai, il peut etre—It may be, if it is true. 
hr Fr. 

S’ll fait beau, prends toft manteau ; s’il pleut, 
prends-le si tu veux— If the weather is fine, 
take your clunk , if it rains, do .is y'ou please. 
hr. I^r. 

S ll y a beaucoup d’art savoir parler a pro- 46 
pos, ll n’y en a peas moms a savoir se taire— 

If n icqmrus gic.it tn< I lo know how to speak to 
the puipose, It nqnues no less to know when to 
bi -dent La Kotlte. 

S’ll y avait uii peuple de dieux, il se gouverne- 
rait democratiquemeiit Un gouvernement si 
parfait neconvient pas des homines--If there 
were a community of gods, the government wouid 
he dfiiiocratic A government so perfect U not 
suitable for men. Kousscau 

’S ist nichts so schlimm, als man wohl denkt / 
Wenn man's nur reent erf^asst und lenkt— 
There is nothing so bad as we think it tf only we 
would apprehend and guide it aright. hrte 
dr nh-h lot mu. 

S wird besser gehen I s wird besser gehen 1 / 
Die Welt ist rund und muss sich drehen— 
Things will mend ! will mend ! The world .S 
round, and must needs spin round. IFohUrrUch^ 
Marichner, 
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Saat, dich saet der Herr dem grossen. Tage 
der Ernte— Seed, the Lord sows llice for the 
great day of hai vest. KlopstotK. 

Saat, von Gott gesaet, dem Tage der Garben 
zu reifen— Seed sown tiy (lod, to ripen Jig.unst i 
the day of the shcaf-hindnig. Klopsto^k 
Sabbath-days, quiet islands on the tossing ; 

sea of life. S. //' I)ujf/uU. 

Sabbath profaned, / Whate er may be gained. 

Is sure to be lollowcd by suiruw. J'r. 

6 Sabbath well spent ; Brings a week of con¬ 
tent. /V. 

Sacco pieno rizza I’orecchio— A full sack pricks 
up {in eiei ts) Its car. it. /’/ 

Sacred courage indicates that a man loves an 
idea better tliaii all tilings in the world , that 
he IS aiming neitlier at self nor comfort, but 
will ventuie all to put in act the invisible 
thought in Ins mind Lm > 'u>u. j 

Sacrifice is the fiist element of religion, and ; 
resolves itself, in ilieological language, into j 
the love of God. Pi. Uiit 
Sacrifice still exists everywhere, and every- I 
where the elect of each genetation suffers j 
for the salvation of the lest. .Im.ii 
10 Sacrifice, winch is the passion of great souls, 
has never been the law of societies. Im.ti 
Sacrificed his life to the delineating of life. 

Gill hit, <>/ \ihiuti 

Sacrificio dell’ intelletto - '^.imfirc o'* intellect 
Ptidti iK t/u t,t J) HiflUuit. 

Sad natures are most tolerant of gaiety .4 w c/. 
Sad souls are slam in merry company, f Grief 
best IS pleased with gtief's society, / True 
soriow then is feelingly suffie ed t When with 
like semblance it is sympathised \haU- 

<>pta>e 

15 Sad wise valour is the brave complexion / 
Tliat leads the van and swallows up the 
cities (/« /;< III il\ it 

Sad with the whole of pleasure. DC Rnsieft-, 
Sadness and gladness, succeed each other Pi 
Sae rantmgly, sae waiito»ily, ' Sae dauntmgly 
gaed he , ' He play d a spring and danced 
it round. Beneath the gallows-tree. Pu ti\ 
Saen ist niclit so besihwe'lich als ernten— 
SovMiig IS not so difii( nil as leaping iuutiu 
20 Saepe decipimur specie recti - We iie oft« ii mis¬ 
led liy the .ip|)c uaiu c ol iiuih /lot 
Saepe est etiam sub palliolo sordnlo sapientia 
— ^\ isdoni IS often ivmiid even iiiitUi a sh.ddij 
coal. /V. 

Saepe Faunorum voces exaud tae, / Saepe visae 
formae deorum - Voues of 'mums ate oftc'ii 
heard, and sliapcs of goi.ls often seen 
Saepe in conjugiis fit noxia, cum nimia est dos 

—Qu.irrcls (iltcri .niise ni rnuritgcs when the 
dowij is cxecssive A molt 

Saepe ingenia calnmitate intercidunt— Genius 
often goes to waste tlnmigli inislortune J'Jucu 
t&Srepe nihil iniiuicns homini quam sibi ipse- 
Often a man is Ins ow n w urst enemy ( ic 
Saepe prenicnte Deo, fert Dens alter opem- 

Often wlion wo an oppressed bv one duty, 
anotiier comes lo onr lielji 
Sa*pe styhim vertas, iterum qufe digna legi 
Sint / Scripturus ; neque, te ut iniretur turba, 
labores / Contentus paucis iectoribus- You 
must often make trasnres if ymi mean townie 
what is worthy of being read a second time ; 
and labour not for the admiration of tlie crowd, 
but be content with a lew choice readers. Hot 


Saepe summa ingenia in occulto latent—The 
gicatest talents often he buried out of sight. 
Piauf 

S epe tacens vocem verbaque vultus habet— 
Often a silent couiUcnani e is evprcssive {/it. has 
a \oicc and speaks) Oi'id. 

Saepe via obhqua pracstat quam teiidere recta 30 
—It is oftt n heller lo go the eiiciiitons way than 
the due< t one 

Sa‘pius ventis agitatur ingcns / Piims, et celsae 
giaviorecasu / Deciduiit turres, fennntqne 
sumiiios / Fiilmina montes I In* hngi pine is 
nioie fiequentlv shaken h\ the wiiiiK, high 
tower, fall wilii a licavici ciadi, and it is tlie 
iiioimtain-tops that the tlniiuli 1 holt strike J/oi 
Sa;va paupettas et avitus apLo ciiiii lare fun¬ 
dus— ^t<in poe.ity, an>l ni an<<stiil jnci e of 
1 ind with a dwi lling to ma.f li Jim 
S.TPVi inter se conveniiint nisi —L\en sav ige 
hears .igu e anion tlitin. l\e. J itz' 

Saevis tranqiullns m undis— ('ilin in the raging 
watt IS .)/ oj U luinin i ij Vinn.t 
Safe bind, safe find Pi 85 

Sag’ eine Luge, so hor.st du die Wahiheit—Tell 
.1 he, you will 'Ikm hear tli( liulh (tC J't 
Saliest du me die Schonheit im Augenb’icke 
des Leidens, Nieinals hast du die Schon- 
heil gesehn / Sahest du die P'reude me m 
cinem schoiien Gesithte, Niemals hast du 
die Freude gesehn - If tliou hast nt\er seen 
I hiauts in the inonunt nf siifttiiii;', thou liasi 
ruxer seen ht'UUN .it all If thou hist iiestr 
I set n |o\ in a heauliful coiintenaii'e, thou hast 
iu\ei seen jO\ at all St/f. /t >' 

Said will be a little ahead, but Done should 
follow at his heel Spu t,' on 
Saint cannot, if God will not Pi Pr 
Saints are sad, because they behold sm (even 40 
when they speculate) from the point of vievt 
of the conscience, and not of the intellect 
1 met son 

Sal atticum—Atiie s.ali , wit 
Sal sapit omnia Salt hcasons ev'erything. M 
Salle-a-manger—A dining-ioom Pr 
Salon \ draw ing room , a pu ture galler\ or 
cvhihmon 1 1 

Salt and bread make the cheeks red (.rt Pt 45 
Salt is good, but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be seasoned ? It is neither 
fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill, but 
men cast it out /tsus 

Salt is white and pure , there is something 
holy m salt Ha */ioi m 
Salt spilt IS never all gathered up. Sp and 
Porf Pr. 

Saltabat elegantius quam necesse est probm 
— She daiiciil mon d.nniiK tliaii .a \irtuous 
woman should 'sa</ , 0 / /n/ton,a 
Salus per Christum redemptorem - S.ilvation 50 
thioiigh Chris! the Re-deeiner .1/ 

Salus populi suprema est lex -The well-being 
of llu* people Is the suiireine law L 
Salute thyself see what thy soul doth wear./ 
Dare to look in thy chest, for tis thine own,/ 
And tumble up and down what thou find st 
there (.rot^r Hetlutt 

Salva conscientia - Without compromise of con¬ 
science 

Salva dignitate — Without compromising one’s 
dignity. 
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Salva fide — Without hreahing one s word. 

Salve, magna parens—Hail 1 thou great parent 1 
I 

Salvo jure—Saving the right. 

Salvo ordine—Without dishonour to one «? order. 

{ Salvo pudore—With a piopcr rcgaid to dtcencv 
Sameness is the mother of disgust, variety the 
cure. J\t7anh, 

Sammle dich zu jeelichem Geschafte, / Nie 
zersplittre deiiie Krafte—(.latiier thyself uj* 
for Lvery task, iitver dissipate (/// split up) thy 
jiowers. Bodi n \ ii di. 

Samson was a strong man, but he could not 
pay money before he got it. /V 

Saiian llagas, y no malas palabras—Wounds 
htal, but not ill ^^nr(k. S/. I'r 

XO Sands form the mountains, moments make the 
year. J \ntng 

Sane baro— A baron indeed M. 

Sang-froid-IiidiffLronce , .ipathy; coolness. Fr 
Sanno piii un savio ed un matto che un savio 
solo -A wise man .irid a fool know’ more th.in a 
wise man .done It Fr 
Sans changer—Without changing It 
15 Sans Dieu rien—Nothing w ithout (ic'd / >. 
Sans facon-Without ceremony J> 

Sans le ffout, le genie n'est qu une sublime 
folie Ce toucher sur par qui la lyre ne rend 
que le son qu elle doit rendre, est encore plus 
rare que la faculte qui cree—W ithout taste , 
genius IS only a sublime kind of folly 'J h it i 
sure touch hy which the hic gnes hack the 
right note .iiicl nothing nioie, i-. even a rare*r j 
gift than the ercMtiie faculty itself Chateau- ■ 
briand 

Sans les femmes les deux extremites de la vie 
seroient sans secours, et le milieu sans plaisir 
—Withciut woman the two extremities of lite 
would be destitute of succour, and the middle 
without pleasure I'r. 

Sans peur et sans reproche — J earless and 
blameless. Surnamt oj the Chevalu r Ba¬ 
yard, 

20 Sans phrase - Without phrase ; without amplifica¬ 
tion; simply. Fr, 

Sans Souci—“No bother*’ here Name ^n>en i 
hy I'tcdcnck the iheat to hn count?y-hou^e at I 
I’otsda??i 

Sans t iche—Without st.ain M. 

Sanctiu justa, jiihens houesta, et prohibens ' 
contraria — A gist decree, enfoieing what is 
honourable and forbidding ihe contrary Brac- 
ion 

Sanctum est vetus omne poema—Every old 
poem IS sacred 11 or i 

25 Sic VOS non vobis — Thus do ye lalxnir not for ' 
yourselves. 1'??^. ^ 

Sanctum sanctorum—Holy of holies . a study; | 
a private loom 

Sanctus haberi / Justitiaeque tenax, factis 
dictisqiie mereris? / Agnosco procerem — 
If you deserve to be held a man without blame, 1 
and icnacious of justice both in word and deed, i 
then I recognise in you the nobleman Juv. I 
Sapere aude—Dare to be wise 71/ 1 

Sapere isthac aetate oportet, qui sunt capite | 
candido—They who have grey heads are old ' 
enough to be wise Plaut. 

SO Sapiens dommabitur i^tiis—A wise man will 
lord It over the stars. I 


Sapiens nihil facit invitus nihil dolens, nihil 
coactus—A wisf man does nothing against his 
will, nothirg with repining or under coercion. 

( iC. 

Sapiens qui prospicit—He is wise who looks 
.ahead. M. 

Sapieutem pascere baibam — To cultivate a 
plulosopliic be.ird Ilnr, 

Sapieuti sat—I' nough for a wise man. Plant 
Sapientissimus in septem—'I he wisest of the 35 
seven, VI/ , 'J hales C il 

Sapientum octavus—J he eighth of the wise men 
! nor 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer 

' Bi ton. 

I Saicasm I now spe to be, in general, the Ian- 
! guage of the devil ( u> (\ U 
! Sarcasm poisons reproof / ir/i’g-/es7t?i>? :h. 
Sardonicus risus—A saidonic laugh, a forced 40 
iionicai laugh 

Sartor resartus—The tailor I'.itthed 
Sat cito si sat bene — (^uivk enough, if well 
enough C ato 

Sat pulchra, si sat bona—Fair enough, if good 
enough 

Satan finds some mischief still / For idle hands 
to do U\itts 

Satan’s friendship reaches to the prison door 45 
Pr 

Satan himself is now transformed into an 
angel of light. St. Paul 
Satan now is wisei than of yore, / And tempts 
by making rich, not making poor Pope 
Satan trembles when he sees ! The weakest 
saint upon his knees ( oupt ?. 

Satiety comes of riches, and contumacioiisness 
of satiety. .Soion 

Satire has a power of fascination that no other 60 
written thing possesses. .S Lant Pool,. 

Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders do 
generally discover everybody’s face but their 
own. 

Satire should, like a polished razor keen, / 
Wound with a touch that is scarcely seen. 
Lady M Alotitagu 

Satires run faster than panegyrics. /V. 

Satis dm vel naturx vel glonae—Long enough 
foi the dcinaiuls both of matuie or of glorj. 

Satis eloouentim, sapientis parum—I me talk 56 
enougli, but lillle wisdom Sail. 

Satis est orare Jovem, quae donat et aufert; / 
Det vitam, det opes, aequum mi animum ipse 
parabo-lt is enough to pray to Jove for those 
things w’hic h he gives and takes away; let him 
grant life, let him grant wealth ; I myself will 
provide myself wath a well-poised mind. Hot 
Satis quod sufficit—Enough is as good as a feast 
(///. what sufTiecs is enough). 

Satis superque est — Enough, and more than 
enough 

Satis superque me benignitas tua / Ditavit— 
Your Ixjuniy has enriched me enough, and more 
than enough. Hor 

Satis verborum—Enough of words. 60 

Satis vixi, invictos enim morior-1 have lived 
enough ; I die unvanquished, hpaminondas in 
Corn Nep 

Satisfaction consists in freedom from pain, 
which IS the positive element of existence 
itchopenhaut. r. 
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Satins est recurrere, quam currere male—It is 
i)i.tter to lun back than run on the wrong way 
P> 

Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
i'r, 

Saucius ejurat pugnam gladiator, et idem / 
Immemor antiqui vulnens arma captt— 'I lie 
wiuniclcii glatliuoi forsw^ais fighting and jet, 
fiitgcthil of Ins former wound, he takes up arms 

.igaiM 

Saunie nicht, dich zu erdreisten, / Wenn die 
Menge zaudernd schweift. / Alles kaiin der 
Edle leisten / Der versteht und rasch er- 
gieift—If the mass of fieople hesitate to a't, 
stiike tlion m swjft with all i>oldm.‘^s , the noble 
hi'lit th.it uniU'ia.uids and s* i/cs |ui> k hold of 
oppoi tumty L.in a< hii ve cvi rj thing (»/< ttu 

6 Snntcr dii coq a lane'- To thange the subject 
nhuipilv, lotilL It I lo-^ purposi s 
Sauve qiu peut ~Sa\c himsolf who ran 
Save a man from his friends, and leave him to 
stiuggle with his enemies C) 

Save a thief from the gallows, and he'll cut 
youi throat. /'/ 

Save me, and hover o’er me with y )ur wings, / 
You heavenly guards J/am m 4 . 

10 Save something for n sore foot /V 

Savoir dissimuler est le savoir dcs rots To 
1 MOV how' to <li siinlile J.s the kiiowh.dge of 
lings 

S.ivoir-faire—bhll, tact. 

Savoir-vivre (rood breeding *, good manners pr 
Savor (disin) no mote than thee behoven 
sh.all, ' Rede well thyself that other folks can 
rede, / And truth thee shall deliver —’Its no 
dtede i/.<iu<,r 

15 Say little and say well GaiL /V. 

Say nay, and take it 

Say no ill of the year til’ it be past. Pf. 

Say not always what you know, but always 
know what you say. ( /an t.us 
Say not. I will do so to him as he hath done to 
n'e . I will render to the man accoidtng to his 
work. P'^uc. 

20 .Say not, ' Tills with that lace will do well, / 
But, This with my discretion will be brave 

(ifo i;t //r P’i > t 

Say not to-monow: the tongue’s slightest 
slip / Nemesis watches ere it pass the hp 

Aniifhuu<! 

Say not, We will suffer, for that ye must, 
say rather, We will art, for that ye must 
not (’ , w'c .irt ( onqicllcd It' do the one, but not 

the Ollier) Jean Paul, 

Say nothing, and none can criticise thee 

\/>u,^eon 

Say nothing good of yourself, you will be dis¬ 
trusted , say nothing bad of yourself, you 
wilt be taken at your word JoseJh Roux. 

25 Say, O wise man, how thou hast come by such 
knowledge ? Because I never was ashamed 
to confess my ignorance and ask others. 
Ilefd, > 


~r 


Scald not thy lips with another man's porridge. SO 
Pr 

Scandal breeds hatred, hatred begets divisions, 
division makes faction, and faction brings 
rum Quarles 

Scandal ever improves by opposition. Cw^ld- 
^rniih. 

Scandal is the sport of its authors, the dread 
of fools, and the contempt of the wise, iV 
/> (. lulmv 

Scandal, like the Nile, is fed by innumerable 
streams and it is extremely difficult to trace 
it to its source. I'ntuh 

Scandal will not rub out like dirt when it is 36 
diy Pt 

Scandalum mrignatum - \ii nffence against the 
noliilit) or .a pen , .n r higli st.itioii L 
Scarcely anything is lerfectly plain but what 
is also perfectly com uon i a>tMc 
Scarcely love’s utmost may in heaven be; / 

To hell It leacheth, so 'tis love at all. Louise 
S / CT, n,;lon 

Scarcely one man in a thousand is capable of 
tasting the happiness of others LnUmcr 
Scarceness is what there is the biggest stock 40 
of m the country t not 

Scarceness o’ victu.al nil keep , there .s no need 
to be hasty wi’ the cooking l/i / hot. 
Scatter with one hand, gather with two 
Pt. 

Scelere velandum est sceliis One crime has to 
he I oni c.iicil h\ anolht 1 S<« 

Scepticism has never founded empires estab¬ 
lished principles, or changed the world’s 
heart The great doers ui history have 
always been men of faith ( hap n 
Scepticism is not an end but a beginning, is as §5 
the decay of old ways of believing, the pre¬ 
paration afar off for new, wider, and better. 

( atiyle 

Scepticism is the attitude assumed by the 
student in relation to the particulars which 
society adores . but whicn he sees to be 
reverent only in their tendency and spirit. 

Pnieti,an 

Scepticism is unbelief m cause and effect. 

I met utn. 

Scepticism means not intellectual doubt alone, 
but moral doubt, all sorts of infidelity, insin¬ 
cerity, and spiritual paralysis. C arlyU 
Scepticism, with its innumerable mischiefs, 
what is it but the sour fruit of a most blessed 
increase, that of knowledge , a fruit, too, 
that will not always continue sour (0 
Scepticism writing about belief may have great 50 

S ifts, but it is really uitta I'l'is there It is 
iindness laying down the laws of optics 
C aKyu 

Schadet eiri Irrtum wohl ? Nicht immer! 
aber das Irren Iminer schadet s. Wie sehr, 
sieht man am Ende des Wegs— Does an enor 
do harm you ask Not alwaj s ' hut gome wrong 
al\\ a\ s does How far w e sliall certainly find out 
at tlie end of the load. Goethe 


“ Say well" is good, but “ Do well '* is better. 
Pr. 

Say well or be still. Pr. 

Say, what is taste, but the internal pow’rs / 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive > To 
each fine impulse ? AkensiJe 
Saying and doing are two different things Pr. 


Schall und Rauch umnebeln Himmels-Gluth 

— Sound and smoke overt loading heaven s splen¬ 
dour Goethe 

Schame dich deines Handwerks nicht—Think 
no shame of your craft Ger. Pr. 

Scharmerei —An enthusia.sm with which one or a 
mass of people is infected. Ger. 
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Scheiden, ach Scheiden, Scheiden thut weh !— 
Parting, ah' i)aiting, paiting make:, the heart 
achf. Hey lossohn 

Scherze nicht mit Ernst—Jest not tn e-Ernest. M. 
Schick dich in die Zeit—Adapt yourself to the 
times. Ge> J'> 

Schicksul und eigrene Schuld-Fate and ones 
own desciMiigs 

5 Schlagt die Zeit dtr manche Wnnde / Manche 
Freude brmgt ihr Laiif, / Abet erne sel ge 
Stunde y Wtegt em Jahr von Schmerzen 
auf— If time uifliLts (in thee iiiati\ a u'jiiiul, 
many a loy l)un'’s It too in it < com sc , and one 
short hoin of hhss outw-eighs a jeai of puns 
Geibet 

Schlagt dir die HofFnung fehl, nie fehle dir das 
Hoffen ' I Em Tlioi ist ^njrediau, docti tau- 
send Sind dir offen—1 uough thou ati ilivap- 
poititcd in a hope, nr^’r let li jpe fail lint , 
thoauh one dooi i- shut, theie aie lhous.inds 
still op n foi ihcc A’/riAce/ 

Schlagt ihn tot den Hund ( Ei ist Rezensent 
— btiike tlic do,, lie id ' it s hut a eii lo. itoctuc 
Schlechtes sucht rnit Gutein Stieit —I’.ad kttps 
up a strife with good Ikni- 
Schliesst cure Herzen sorgfaltiger, ah cure 
Thoie— Hr moie lanfiil to kup tiic tloois of 
your heart shut than the doors of )oiu house 
Got t/ie 

lOSchmerz und Liebe ist d^'s Menschen Teil / 
Der dern Weltgeschick incht feig entwichen,/ 
Zieht er aus dem Buseti sich den Pfeil, / Ist 
cr fur die Welt und Gott verblichen -Pam 
and love arc tin poitjon of the man who docs 
not liht a coward slinl, tlic world s destiny , it he 
plucktne arrow from his Ine'ist, he heeomes as 
o le dead for the world and t»o'l A. J.cnou 
Scholars are frequently to be met with who 
are ignorant of nothing saving their own 
Ignorance Zimnu nna>tn 
Scholarship, save by accident, is never the 
measure of a man's power. J (t HollanJ 
Schon ist der Friede • Em lieblicher Knabe / 
Liegt er gelagert am ruhigen Bach. . / Aber 
der fCneg auch hat seine Ehre, / Der Beweger 
des Menschensgeschicks -Hemtiful is i’e.ii e! 
A lovtiy Ik)V lies In techning by a ipiiet rill 
Ihit war too has Us honom the promoter as it 
is of the desimy of man SthiUer. 

Schon Sind die Rosen eurer Jugend , / Allem 
die Zeit zerstoret sie. / Nnr die Talente, imr 
die Tug end / Veralten nicht und sterben me 
—Beautiful are the roses of your youth : but time 
destroys them ; only talents, only virtue age not 
and never die. Pftffel 

IS Schqne Blumen .stehen nicht Jange am Wege — 
Fair flowers are not left itaiiding long by the 
wayside. Gef Pr. 

Schonheit bandigt alien Zoni— Beauty all lys.dl 
angry feeling. LmOi *lir. 

Schrecklich blicket ein Gott, da wo Sterbliche 
weinen - Dieadful looks a God, where niorUiK 
weep Goethe 

Schuim is geen bier- Froth is no beer. Dut. P> 
Schweig, Oder rede etwas, das ist besser denn 
Schweigen— Be silent, or say something that is 
better than silence (.te>. Pr. 

20 Schweigen ist das Heiligthum der Klugheit 
Es birgt nicht bloss Geheinmisse, sondern 
auch Fehler—Silence is the wiicluary of pru¬ 
dent e It lonctals not merely secrets, but 
blemishes. ZachariA. 


Schweigen konnen zeugt von Kraft, schwei- 
geii wullen von Nachsicht schwetgen mussen 
voin Geist der Zeit— lo be ahle to be .silent 
ti sillies of power to will to be silent of indul- 
gtiue, to be obliged to be silent of the spirit 
of the time L J. It lOt t 

Schwer ist es, aus dem Geschrei erhitzter 
Paiteien die Stimiue der Wahrheitzu uiiter- 
scheiden— It is difliciilt to disc iiminalc the voice 
of truth from amid tlie clamour raised hy hc.ile*d 
parlis.ins Sthilur. 

Science always goes abreast with the just 
elevation of the man, keeping step with 
religion and metaphysics, or, the state of 
science is an index of our self-knowledge. 

/ ii.t>son. 

Science corrects the old creeds . . . and 
necessitates a faith coiimieiisiirate with the 
giander orbits and universal laws which it 
discloses Lntttson 

Science deals exclusively with things as they 25 
are 111 themselves. Ruskm 

Science dissects death. /. It’ KpRyt^on 

Science does not know its debt to imagination. 
Lniet ':oH 

Science falsely so called St Paul 

Scieme must have onginated m the feeling of 
something being wioiig t ouy.t 

Science has been senously retarded by the 30 
study of what is nut woith knowing and of 
what IS not knowable {.,ol hi. 

Science has clone much for us , but it is a poor 
science that would hide fiom us tlie f.ieat 
deep sacied infinitiule of Nescience, on whu h 
all science swims as a mere superhcial film. 

(. at/j'/t. 

Science has not solved difEculties. only shifted 
the points of tlifficulty. c H Pn>khuti,t. 

Sc enco is a first-rate piece of furniture for a 
man s upper chamber if he has common-sense 
on the ground-floor. But if a man has not 
got plenty of good commoii'Sense, the more 
science he has the worse lor his patient. 
Hoi mi r. 

Science is an ocean. It is as open to the cock¬ 
boat as the frigate. One man cat nes across 
It a freightage of ingots, another may fish 
there for herrings. Puhv, r J y tton. 

Science is busy with the hither-end of 86 
things, not the thither-encL C. H. Patk- 

hunt. 

Science / Is but an exchange of ignorance for 
that / Which is another kmd of ignorance. 

llyion 

Science is for those who learn, poetry for those 
who know J Kou-x 

Science is nothing but trained and organised 
common sense. Htt.rhy 

Science is teaching man to know and reverence 
truth, and to believe that only so far as he 
knows and loves it can he live worthily on , 
earth, and vindicate the dignity of his spirit. 
hlosi T f/an’ey 

Science is the knowledge of constant things, 40 
not merely of passing events, and is properly 
less the knowledge of general laws than of 
existing facts Ruskm. 

Science is the systematic classification of ex¬ 
perience G H. Leaves. 

Science lives only in quiet places, and with 
odd people, mostly poor kusktn. 
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Science rests on reason and experiment, and 
can meet an opponent with calmness , (but) 
a creed is always sensitive, htoude. 

Science sees signs , Poetiy, the tmng signified 

Hate 

Scientia nihil aliud est qiiain veritatis imago— ; 
Science is but an af the iruth Hucon 

Scientia popinae— I'lte art of < ooktny 
5 Scientia quae est reiiiota a justitia, calliditas 
potius quani sapieiitia est appeliatida 
l\no\vledj,c vvhuh is ilivoufd lioiii lustue in.i> 
be (.alltcJ cuiinin” r.itin r than wisdom ( /, 

Scientific, like spiritual truth, has ever fiom 
the beginning been descending horn heaven 
toman 

Scientific truth is marvellous, but moral truth 
is divine, and whoever breathes its air and 
walks by its light has found the lost paradise 
Jioni.i Mann 

Scilicet expectes, ut tradet mater honestos / 
Atque abos mores, qnam quos habet ? ( m 
^ou ili.il tin' ni<)tht.r will ic u h good 

moials oi otbcis than hfr own /i/r*. 

Scinditur incertiini stndia in contrana vtilgus 
—T lie w a\ cl mg mulllludc I'ldiMde*. imoopjxjsitc 
factions / t>g, 

10 Scio cui credidi—I know in w bom I have believed 
M. 

S:io. tu coactus tua volnntate es — I knou 
It , jou aic const lamed bj >oui inclination 
1 cr. 

Scire facias— Cause it to be known L, 

Setre potestates herbarum usumqne medendi 
—'lo know the \ntucs ot bcibs and their use in 
healing, I irt^ 

Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te .scire hoc sciat 
alter —It is notlimg for )ou lo know a tlnng 
unless another knows »' it >ou know u /’< rs 
15 Scire ubi altqiud inviuire possis, ea demum 
maxima pais cruditionis est -To know wlicre 
>oii can find a thing is llic cliief part of Itainmg 

St ire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo— 
All would like lo know, but few to pa) the ptice 
Juv 

Scire volunt sen eta doinus, atque hide timeri 
—Tiny w'lsli lo know of the family secrets, .tnd 
so to be fc.ired. Juv. 

Scit genius, iiatale comes qui temperet astnim 
—1 he gemus, our coiiipaiiionj w'ho rules our i 
natal st.ar, knows J/ar | 

Scoglio immoto contro le onde sta—He stands 
Ilk' a rock unmoved against the waves. JI. 

20 Scorn no man’s love, though of a mean de¬ 
gree ; / Love is a present for a mighty 
king,— / Much less make any one thine 
enemy. As guns destroy, so may a little 
sling Ciofj^e 

Scorn to trample upon a worm or to sneak to 
be an emperor. Saadi. 

Scorn’d, to be scorn'd by one that I .scorn, ' Is 
that a matter to malce me fret? ' Tiiat a 
calamity hard to be borne ? 7 enuy\,m 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, / Scots, 
wham Bruce has aften led, / Welcome to 
your gory bed, / Or to victory I / Now’s the 
day and now’s the hour, / See the front o’ 
battle lour, / Set" approach proud Edward s 
power, / Chains and •'lavery, Jiutyts. 

Scotsmen reckon ay frae an ill hour. Pr 
26 Screw not the chord too sharply lest it snap 


Screw your courage to the sticking-place, ' 
And we'll not fail Macb.^ i. 7. 

Scnbendi recte sapere est et principium et 
foils—Goi^l sinsc IS both the first principle and 
pircnt-houtr e of gootl willing. IIor 
Sciibere scientes- Knowing, or skilled, in writ- 
mg M 

Stnbinnis iiidorti doctiqnc— /Ml of us, unlearned 
and le.uned, a.ike t il i to wnimg Hor. 

Sciipture, like Natuie, lays down no defim-30 
lions. SJiHozu 

Scruples, temptations, and fears, and cutting 
peiplexities of lieart, are frequently the lot 
I of the most excellent persons Jhonm, d 

I\e tup's 

Sculptuie and painting have an effect to teach 
' us manners and abolish htii • y / uu 7 \ou 
j Sculptui e IS not the mere cutting of the form 
[ of anything 111 stone , it is the cutting of the 

I effect of it Very often the true form, in the 

marble, would not be m the least like itself. 

I Kiiskin 

Sculpture, the tongue on the balance of ex¬ 
pression. {Juoli l oy J^u.ft U't 
S'echauffei au depens du bon Dieu- l<>warm38 
' oru s '.ell 111 tlie sun (.i// at the of the 

g'Kjd god) M. 

I Se a ciascuno I’lnterno affanno / Si leggesse 
' in fronte .scritto, , Quanti mai che invidia 
; fanno ' Ci farebbero pieta'— If th' sitrct sor 

I lows of t\tn out. I ould 1>'- ii-.id on his forehead, 
bow ni.ui\ who now excite cn\) would bccomi. 
ci.'ijet ts ot pit) ' It 

Se il giovane sapesse. se il vecchio potesse, e 
, none e cosa cue non SI facesse lfthe\oiing 

j kiKw, .iiul the Old could, there is nothing which 

I would iioi he clone It /'r 
Sel sol nil splendc, non euro la luiia —If the 
sun sbmes on me, 1 cut not foi llu moon 
it. > t. 

\ Se la moglie pecca, non c il marito innocente 
- If the wile sins, the husband is not iniivicent 
It Pt 

Se laisser prendre aiix appareiices—1 o h t one s 40 
self be imposed on li) .nppe.nances ht Pr 
j Se moquer de la philosophie, e’est vraiment 
philosopher - d o )e.t at the expense of philo' 

! sojdi) I-, tiul) to philosophise Pa\L)i/ 

Se non e vero, e ben trovato—If it is not true, 
Uisiliveil) invented It I’t 
Se retirer dans im froinage de Hollande— To 
leiiic into a Dutch cheese, / , to be contented. 

La l-ontn'nc 

Se tu segui tua Stella—Follow' thou ili) own 
star. Vantc 

Sea Islanders . but a real human heart, with 45 
Divine love in it, beats with the same glow 
under all the patterns of all earths tliou- 
sand tribes 

Sea things that be / On the hot sand fainting 
long, / Revive with the kiss of the sea. Lezvn 

Mot 1 lA 

Seamen have a custom when they meet ^ 
whale to fling out an empty tub by way ol 
amusement, to divert him from laying violent 
hands upon the ship. .S.-c' ft. 

Search not to find what lies too deeply hid , 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is foi * 
bid. Penhaui. 

Srar^’' ‘‘or their virtues, and thyseb for 

I thy vice;., butler 
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Searching: of thy wound, I have by hard ad¬ 
venture found my own. You Like Jt^ 

II. 4. 

Second thoughts, they say, are best. Dryden 

Secrecy has many advantages, for when you 
tell a man at once and straightforward the 
purpose of any object he fancies theie’s 
nothing in it Lunthe. 

Secrecy is best taught by commencing with 
ourselves Lhanifmi. 

$ Secrecy is the chastity of friendship. Jeremy 

1 ay /or 

Secrecy is the element of all goodness; even 
virtue, even beauty is mysterious i a> v/< 

Secrecy is the soul of all great designs 

Quoti d hv t Of ton. 

Secrecy of design, when combined with rapi¬ 
dity of execution, like the column that 
guided Israel in the deseit, becomes the 
guardian pillar of light and file to our 
friends, and a cloud of overwhelming and 
impenetrable daikness to our enemies, 
t fllion. 

Secret et hardi—Secret and hold M. 

10 Secreta liaec niurimira vitlgi —Those secret whis- 
pet mgs of the populace J m>. 

Secrete amicos admone, lauda palam— Advise 
your friends m pi i* ale, praise them openly. 
Pub Syr 

Secrets make a dungeon of the hecirt and a 
jailer of Its owiiei. \nier Vr. 

Secrets travel fast in Pans. Xajo/eon. 

Sects of men are apt to be shut up in sectarian 
ideas of their own, and to be less open to 
new general ideas than the mam body of 
men. Matt/uiv Arnold. 

ISSecundis dubiisque rectus—Uptight, whether in 
prospeiousoi 111 eritieal circumstances .M. 

Secundo amne defiuit— He floats with the stream. 

Secundum artera—According to the rules of art. 

Secundum geneia— Arroidiug to cl iss< s 

Secundum iisuin - According to usaf^e or use 

20 Security, / Is mortals chiefest enemy, Mac- 
Ih th. 111 5 . 

Security will produce danger. Johnxon. 

Securus judicat orbis terrarum- The world's 
jiid-'inent IS unswayed hy fe.ir. St Ai's^ns^itne. 

Sed de me ut sileam—Hut to say iioihiiig of my 
self. Quid. 

Sed nisi peccassem, quid tu concedere pos¬ 
ses? / Materiam veniae sors tibi nostra 
dedlt— Had I not sinned, what had there been 
for thee to ji-irdon ? My fate has given thee the 
matter for inerrye Ooui 

25 Sed notat hunc omtus domus et vicinia tota, f 
Introrsum turpem, speciosmn pelle decora— 
hut all liis family and the entiic neighbourhood 
regard him as inwardly base, and only showy 
outside }Ior. 

Sed quum res hominum tanta caliglne volvi ! 
Adspicerem, Imtosque diu florere nocentes, / 
Vexarique pios • rursus labefacta cadebat / 
Religio -When I heheld human affairs involved 
in >-uch dense darkness, tlie guilty exuding in 
their prosperity, and pious men suffering wrong, 
what religion I had began to reel hackw'ard and 
fall Claud 

Sed tu / Ingenio verbis concipe plura meis ?— 
But do you of your own ingenuity take up more 
than my words ? Ovid. 


Sed vatem egregmm cut non sit publica vena, / 
Qui nihil exposituin soleat deducere, nec qm / 
Communi fenat carmen tnviale moneta, / 
Hunc qualem neqiieo monstraie, et sentio 
tantum, / Anxietate careiis animus facit— 

A i)Oit of supciur meiit, whose vein is of no 
\ulgar kind, who never winds off anything trite, 
nor coins a trivial poem at the puhlie mint, I 
cannot describe, hut only recognise as a man 
w'hose soul IS free from all ansisty’ Jinu 
See deep enough, and you see musically ; the 
heart of Natuie being everywhere music, if 
you can only reach it. I at lyh . 

See how many tilings there are which a man 30 
cannot do himself; and then it will appear 
that it was a spai mg speech of the ancients 
to say, “that a friend is another himself, 
for that a friend is far more than him.sel£. 
Bat on. 

See Naples, and then die. It, Pr. 

See one promontory, one mountain, one sea, 
one river, and see alL Socrates 
See that no man put a stumbling-block, or an 
occasion to fall, m his brother’s way, St. 
Paid 

See that you come not to woo honour, but to 
wed it. -Ill's Will, 11. I. 

See the conqiienng hero comes J / Sound the 31 
trumpet, beat the drums' Dt 1 Uomas 
Mo, ill 

See this last and this hammer (said the poor 
cobbler), that last and this hammer are the 
two best fi lends I have m this world, no¬ 
body else will he my friend, because I want 
a friend (.,o>dstnitk 

See thou explain the infinite through the 
finite, and the unintelligible only through 
the intelligible, and not inversely. Boden- 
iiedt. 

See to it that each hour's feelings, and 
thoughts and actions are pure and true; 
then will your life be such. // a,d Bin her. 

See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, / 
That Heaven finds means to kill your joys 
with love. A'om a,id JuL, v 3 . 

See, what is good lies by thy side. Goethe. 40 
Seein s believin', but feelin’s the naked truth. 

Ac, Pr. 

Seeing the root of the matter is found in me. 

Bible 

Seek, and ye shall find. Jesus. 

Seek but provision of bread and wine, \ . . . 
Fools to flatter, and raiment fine, /. . And 
nothing of God shall e’er be thine. Dr. lY 

Smith 

Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 4S 
the fatherless, plead for the widow. Bible. 

Seek not thyself witliout thyself to find. 

Dtydi n 

Seek not to know what must not be reveal’d; / 
Joys only flow where fate is most conceal'd , / 
Too busy man would find his sorrows more, / 

If future fortunes he should know before; / 
For by that knowledge of his destiny / He 
would not live at all, but always die. 
Drxden 

Seek not to reform every one s dial by your 
ow 1 watch. Pr 

Seek one good, one end, so xealoiisly, that 
nothing else may come into competition or 
partnership with it. 7 homas d Kempis, 
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Seek the good of other men, but be not in 
bondage to their faces or fancies; for that is 
but facility or softness, winch taketh an 
honest mind prisoner. JUuon 
Seek till you find, and you'll not lose your 
labour. J’t. 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great, / A 
woman's noblest station is i eti eat. Lyttelton 
Seek to make thy course regular, that men 
may know beforehand what they may ex¬ 
pect Baton. 

6 Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call 
ye upon him while he is near. BibU 
Seek your salve where you got your sore. Pt 
Seekest thou great things? seek them not 
JiHintah. 

Seeking for a God there, and not here ; every¬ 
where outwardly in physical nature, and not 
inwardly in our own soul, where He alone is 
to be found by us, begins to get wearisome 
Cath'le. 

Seeking nothing, he gains all *, foregoing self, 
the universe grows “ I * .Sir Arnolii 

10 Seeking the bubble reputation, / Even in the 
cannon s mouth. .Is 1 ou Likt /, li ^ 

Seele des Menschen, / Wie gleichst du dem 
Wasser 1 / Schicksal dcs Menschen, / Wie 
gleichst du dem Wind ' - Soul of m in, Imw like 
ait tliou to w.nu i I Lot of man,how like ait ihuu 
to wind ' itodJic 

Seelenstarke ohne Seelengrosse bildet die 
bosartigen Charakters —Stn tu;ih of soul with¬ 
out s;u itncssof-oiil goes hut to foi in<.\ iWi^posed 
(har.iLteis. Il'f/uf. 

Seem I not as tender to him / As any mother ? f 
Ay, but such a one / As all day long hath 
1 ated at hei child, / And vext lus day, but 
blesses him asleep J < unyson. 

Seeming triumph o'ei God's saints / Lasts but 
a little hour // ink-'voith 
16 Seems, madam! nay, it is, I know not 
"seems." / 'Tis not alone my inky cloak, 
good mother, / Nor customary suits of solemn 
black / Nor windy suspnation of forced 
breath, / No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, / 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, / 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of 
grief, / That can denote truly; these, in¬ 
deed, seem, / For they are actions that a 
man can play * / But I have that within, 
which passeth show, / These but the trap¬ 
pings and the suits of woe. JJaitt , i 2 . 

Seest thou a man diligent m his business ? he 
shall stand before kings , he shall not stand 
before mean men B t<lf 
Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words ? 

there is more hope of a 1 ool than of him Ihble 
Seest thou a man wise m his own conceit? 

there is more hope of a fool than ol him Bible. 
Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thief 
this fashion is ? how giddily he turns about 
all the hot bloods between fourteen and five- 
and-thirty. Much .-iao. m 3 . 

80 Segnius homines bona qiiam mala sentiunt— 
Men are not so readily sensible of benefits as of 
injuries. 

Segnius irritant anlmos demissa per aurem, / 
Quam quae sunt ocuiis subjecta fidelibus— 
What we learn merely throiigb the e.ir makes 
lcBt> impression upon our minds than what is pre¬ 
sented to the trustworthy eye I for. 


Sehr leicht zerstreut der Ztifall was er sam- 
melt,/ Ein edler Mensch zielit edle Menschen 
an / Und weiss sie festzulialten — Wliat 
chance i;.aliers she very easily scatters. A noble 
m III attiatis nol>lc men, and knows how to hold 
ihem fa t Lioelhe 

Sei gefuhllos ’ / Em leichtbewegtes Herz / 1st 
ein elend Gut, Atif der wankenden Erde—Do 
not give w.iy to feeling (/// be unfeeling) A 
qnu kly sen iti\e lit irt is an unhappy possession 
on this shaky eaitb. (,oithe 

Sei gut, und lass von dir die Menschen Boses 
sagen, / Wet eigne Scluild nicht tragt, 
kaim leichti r fremdc tragen lie good, and 
It t men s.iy ill of thet , In wli<> has no sin to 
ht ni of Ins own ean mote easily bear that of 
othets PiKkcit 

Sei im Bcsitze, und du wohnst im Recht /25 
Und heilip wird s die Menge dii bewahren 
— He in possts-.ion and tboii bast ibe right, and 
tin* many’ will preserve it for thee as sacred. 

Si hi. it >. 

Sei was du sem willst-He what you would he. 
(>tr. I'r 

Sem Glaube ist so gross, dass, wenn er fallt, / 
Glaubt er gelallen sei die gauze Welt ~ Ilis 

f.nth i. so git it th.it il It falls, lit* belie\es the 
whole woilil has falb n Bod. mtidt 

Sei hochbesehgt oder leide I / Das Herz be- 
darf em zweites Herz / Geteilte Freud 1 st 
doppeit Freude, Geteilter Schmerz 1 st hal* 
her Schmerz He joyful or sorrow’ful, the heart 
needs a set ond heart Joy share d is joy’ doubk*d , 
p.ain shared is pain diiided Riukert 

Sclbst erfinden ist schon , doch glucklich von 
andern Gefundnes , Frohlich erkannt und 

f eschatzt, neunst du das weniger dem? 

t Is uloiious to fniil out one’s stlf, but eall you 
that less y’oiiis whult b.is been h.ijipily found out 
by’ othe’rs, and is with joy recognised and valued 
by y oil Goethe. 

Selbst gethan ist halb gethan—What y’ou do 80 

yoiiisell IS half dont (,<; Pi 

Seldom contented, often in the wrong, / Hard 
to be pleased at all, and never long. P>yden 
Seldom ever was any knowledge given to keep 
but to impart, the grace of this rich jewel is 
lost in concealment, i?/ Hall 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, / 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn'd Ins spirit,/ 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
Jul t </•!■ , i. 2 . 

Seldom, in the business and transactions of 
ordinary life, do we find the sympathy we 
want. Goethe. 

Seldom is a life wholly wrecked but the cause 35 
lies in some internal mal-arrangement, some 
want less of good fortune tlian of good 
guidance kaiiyi 

Self-complacence over the concealed destroys 
its concealment i.o tht 
Self-confidence is either a petty pride in our 
own narrowness or a realisation of our duty 
and privilege as God's childreiL Phillips 
Blooks 

Self-confidence is the first requisite to great 
undertakings. Johnson. 

Self-deception is one of the most deadly of all 
dangers Saving. 

Self-denial is indispensable to a strong char-4A 
acter, and the loftiest kind thereof comes 
only of a religions stock. Theo Paikei 
2 B 
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Self-denial is painful for a moment, but very 
agreeable in tlie end. Jane 1 aylor. 

Self-distrust is the cause of most of our failures. 
In the assui ance of strength there is strength, 
and they are the weakest, however strong, 
who have no faith in themselves or their 
powers, innu e. 

Self-interest, that leprosy of the age, attacks 
us from infancy, and we are stai tied to ob¬ 
serve little heads calculate before knowing 
how to reflect. Mtm. dt i.intrdm. 

Self-knowledge comes from knowing other 
men. C.ott/u. 

5 S jlf-love exaggerates our faults as well as our 
virtues. Lift I In 

Self-love is a balloon inflated with wind, from 
which storms burst foi Lh when one makes a 
puncture in it. / oita ti\ 

Self-love IS not so vile a sin / As self-neglect¬ 
ing. Henty l \ u 4 

Self-love IS the instrument of our preservation. 
/ oltanc. 

Self-love may be, and as a fact often is, the 
first impulse that drives a man to seek to 
become morally and religiously better. J 
( Skaip 

10 Self lovea itself best. Pr, 

Self-murder 1 name it not, our island's shame 1 
Blair 

Self-respect, the corner-stone of all virtue. 

S// lohtt Ihrsihi’l 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-contiol, / 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. / Yet not foi power (power of her¬ 
self / Would come uncall’d for), but to live 
by law, / Actin :> the law we live by without 
fear; / And, because right is right, to follow 
right, / Were wisdom ui the scorn of conse¬ 
quence hnnyum 

Self-trust IS the essence of heroism. Emer¬ 
son. 

15 Self-trust is the first secret of success. Enter- 
wn. 

Self-will is SO ardent and active that it will 
break a world to pieces to make a stool 
to sit on Ctul, 

Selfishness is that detestable vice which no 
one will forgive iii others, and no one is 
without in himself. // 'a rd lh et lu r. 

Selfishness not love, is the actuating motive 
of the gallant. Mint Roland. 

Selig der, den er im Siegesglanze findet— 
Happy lie whom he (Death) finds in bailie*: 
splendour, ii^ttht 

20 Selig wer sich vor der Welt, / Ohne Hass 
verschhesst, / Eiiien Freund am Busen halt / 
Und mit dem geniesst— Happy ht who with¬ 
out hatred shuts himself ofTfrom the woild, holds 
a friend to his bosom, and enjoys life with him 
Goethe. 

Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and 
follow me. Jei^us. 

Semel insanivimus omnes—We have all been at 
some time mad 

Semel malus, semper praesumitur esse malus— 
Once had is to be presumed always bad. L. 

Semen est sanguis Christianorum—The blood 
of us Christians is seed. Tertulltan 

26 Semper ad eventum festinat—He always hastens 
to the goal, or issue. M. 


Semper Augustus—Always an enlarger of the 
empire Symmachus 

Semper avarus eget; certum voto pete finem 
— 1 he rtvaticious man is evtr in w.uit, let your 
desire aim at a fixed limit llor 
Semper bonus homo tiro—A good man is always 
giccn Aiatt, 

Semjier eadem—Always the same. M 
Semper eris pauper, si pauper es, ^mihane ~ SO 
If you .ire poor, Kmiluin, you will always be 
poor. Mai t. 

Semper fidehs— Always faithful. M. 

Semper habet lite.*. alteruaque jurgia lectus, / 

In quo nupta jacet; minimum dorniitur in 
iUo— The bed ill which a wife lies is always 
the scene of quarrels anti mutu.il recrimina¬ 
tions , there is very little chance of sleep there. 
luv. 

Semper honos, nomenque tmim, laudesque 
manebunt- Thy honour, thy renowm, and ihy 
praises shall live for ever. I itg 
Semper idem— Always the same M 
Semper mops, quicunque ciipit—He who desires 35 
moie IS always poor i laud 
Semper paratus— Always teady. AT. 

Semper tibi pendeat hamns • / Quo miiiime 
credas gurgite, piscis erit- Have vmir hook 
ahvays b.iit« il , in the* pool w here you least think 
It ilieie w'lll be a fish Ovi I 
Sempre il mal non vien per nuocere — Mis- 
fottune dues not always result in h.iim It. 

y- 

Send a fool to France, and hell come a fool 
back S. r> 

Send a fool to the market, and a fool he’ll 40 
return, /b. 

Send a wise m.'in of an errand, and say nothing 
to him. / ; 

Send your chanty abroad wrapt in blankets. 
Pr. 

Send your son to Ayr; if he did weel here, 
he’ll do weel there, w Pi 
Setiihs stultiti.i, quae dehratio appellari solet, 
seiiuni leviuin est, non omnium— 1 he foohsli- 
ness of old age, which is termed dotage, does not 
clianicterisc all who are old, but only those wlio 
arc frivolous. Cic. * 

Seniores pnores—The elder men first. 41 

Sense can supfiort herself handsomely, in most 
countries, tor some eigliteenpence a day; 
but for fantasy planets and solar systems 
will not suffice. Carl\ le 
Sense hides shame. Gael Pr. 

Sense, shortness, and salt are the ingredients 
of a good proverb lloivell 
Sensibility would be a good portress if she had 
but one hand; with her right she opens the 
door to pleasure, but with her left to pain. 

C otlon. 

Sensitive ears are good signs of health in 60 
girls as in horses Jean PauL 
Sensitiveness is closely allied to egotism ; and 
excessive sensibilitv is only another name for 
morbid self-consciousness The cure for 
tender sensibilities is to make more of our 
objects and less of ourselves. B.wie. 

Sensuality is the grave of the soul. Chan- 

Sentences are I’ke sharp nails, which force 
truth upon our memory. Diderot. 



SENTIMENT 
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SEWING 


Sentiment has a kind of divine alchemy, ren¬ 
dering grief itself the source of tenderest 
thoughts and f<ir-reaching desires, which the 
sufferer cherishes as sacred treasures. Ja/- 
fonni 

Sentiment is intellectualised emotion , emotion 
preci])itated, as it wei e, in pretty crystals by 
the fancy. Lmvt ll 

Sentiment is the ripened fruit of fantasy 

Mim Delazy 

Sentimental literature, concerned with the 
analysis and description of emotion, headed 
by the poetry of Byion, is altogether of 
lower rank than the literature which merely 
describes what it saw Ku^km 
6 Sentimentalism is that state in which a man 
speaks deep and true, not because he feels 
things strongly, but because he perceives that 
they are beautiful, and touching and fine to 
say tliein things that he fain would feel, and 
fancies that he does feel. P //' Kohi‘ftK,>n 
Senza Cerere e Bacco, Venere e di ghiaccio— 
Wuliuul biL.id and win* lu\e i^ coKi (/ t without 
CYris and IJ.iloIius, Venus is of n t) Jt P? 
Septem convivium, novem convitium—Se\ en is 
a l>anciuel, nine a brawl /b 
Septem horas doi misse sat est juvenique, 
senique- Sivcn hours of sleep is> enough both 
for old aiul > oung Pr 

Sepulchri / Mitte supervacuos honores—Pis- 
caid the supufluous lionouisal thtgia%e Hot 
10 Sequiturque patrem non passibus xquis—And 
he follows his fat lit 1 with um.qual steps. 

Sequor nec inferior—I follow, but am not in¬ 
ferior I/, 

Sera in fnndo parsimoriia— E< onmrn is too late 
when you aie at tin. bottom of )our puisc 
Sen, 

Serenity, health, and < fHuence attend the de¬ 
sire of rising by labour {.oUismuh 
Seriatim—In oukr, according to tank, in due 

f ouise. 

15 Series implexa causamm — The complicated 
set ms of t .uiscs , fate ''iU, 

Sent arbores qiire alteri saeculo piosint -lie 
plants tuts foi the benefit of a future generation 
Jnoni Statins 

Sermons in stones As You Like It,, n i 
Sero clypeum post viilnera sumo—I .\m too late 
in taking ni> shield after Ik mg wounded Pr 
Seio sapmnt Phryges—The Trojans became wise 
when loo late Pf 

20 Sero sed seno—Late, but seriously M 

Sero vementibus ossa—The bones for those who 
euiiie late. Pi 

Serpens m edat serpentem, draco non fiet— 
T/nless a se*rpcnt tle\our a seipent, it will not 
beioiue a di.igtui. i < , unless one power absorb 
another, tt will not betome great. Pt, 
Serpentum maior concordia, parcit ! Cognatis 
4 naculis simihs feia Quando leoni / Fortior 
eripuit vitam leo?—There is greater comord 
anmiig •-erpents tlian among men , a wold beast 
of .1 like kind spares kindred spots When did 
a stronger lion deprive another of life? Juv. 
Serum atixihtim post praslium—Help comes too 
1 ite when the fight is over. Pr 
25 Senis in coelum redeas diuque / Laetus intersis 
populo- May it be long before you return to the 
sky, and may you long move up and down gladly 
among your people 11 or, to A u£^stus. 


Serva jugum—Preserve the yoke M, 

Servabo fidem—I will keep faith. M, 

Servant of God, well done, well hast thou 
fought / The better fight. Milton 
Servants and houses should be suited to the 
situation A gem should not be placed at 
the feet The same is to be understood of 
an able man. llitopaui \a. 

Servata fides cineri—l aithful to the memory of 30 
my arieesteirs M 

Serve the great, stick at no humiliation; 
grudge no office thou canst render, be the 
limb of their body, the breath of their mouth ; 
compromise thy egotism. J uu tson 
Servetur ad imiim / Qiiahs ab mcepto proces- 
serit, et Sibl constet - I.et tlie ( b.u u ler be kept 
up to the verj end, just o-s it began, and so be 
consistent Hor 

Service is no inheritance Pr anJ It Pr 
Serviet seternum, quia parvo nescit uti- Tie 
will be alw'ajs a ‘•li\e, because he kiiuw's not 
how to live upon hi tie Ilor 
Servility and abjectness of humour is implicitly 35 
involved in the charge of lying. Oovttntnent 
of the ! ons;T4e 

Serving one’s own passions is the greatest 
slavery. Pr. 

Servitude seizes on few, but many seize on 
servitude. Stn 

Ses rides sm son front ont grave ses exploits 
— His furrows on bis forehead testify to his ex¬ 
ploits L<tn 

Sesquipedalia verba — Words a cubit long 
JJoi 

Set a beggar on horseback and he’ll ride to 40 
the devil. Pi 

Set a beggar on horseback and he will nde 
a gallop Button 

Set a stout heart to a stey (steep) brae ..S’t Pr 
Set a thief to catch a thief Pt 
Set it down to thyself as well to create good 
precedents as to follow them tiacon 
Set not your loaf m till the oven's hot Pr 45 
Set out so / As all the day thou mayst hold 
out to go. Ceot ee J/t the it 
Set your affections on things above, not on 
things on the earth St Paul 
Setz’ dir Perrucken auf von Millionen Locken, / 
Setz’ deinen Fuss auf ellenhohe Socken, / 
Du bleibst doch immer, was du bist— Clap 
on thee wigs with curls without nuniber, set thy 
fool in ell-lugli socks thou reniainest notwith¬ 
standing ever what thou art. Goethe 
Seven cities warred for Homer being dead, / 
Who living had no roof to shroud his head 

J/ei'^oooil, 

Seven Grecian cities vied for Homer dead, /60 
Through which the living Homer begged 
his bread Leonutas. 

Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. Sir 
William Jotie'i 

Seven times tried that judgment is / That did 
never choose amiss. Mit of Pen , ii. 9 
Sever® Musa tragmdi®— The Muse of solemn 
tragedy Hot 

Severity breedeth fear, but roughness breedeth 
hate. Bm n 

Sewing at once a double thread, A shroud as 55 
well as a shirt. Hood. 



SEX 


SHE 


Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus aequis. / 
Quatiior orab i, des epulisqiie duas. / Quod 
superest ultra, sacns largire Camenis— Give 
SIX hours to sleep, as niatiy to the study of law, 
four houis you shall ‘“‘d two uive to 

meals what is over devote to tlic saeied Pluses 
Coke 

Sexu foemina, ingenio vir—In sex a woman, in 
natuial ability .i man I/>ita*‘h oj iMafia 

'J'hemni 

Shadow owes its birth to light Gay. 

Shadows fall on brightest hours. Ptoiter. 

6 Shadows to-night / Have struck more terror 
to the soul of Richard / Than can the sub¬ 
stance of ten thousand soldiers Ruh Jll, 

V ^ 

Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counter¬ 
feit, / And look on death itself , 

11 3 

Shakespeare carries us to such a lofty strain 
of intelligent activity as to suggest a wealth 
that beggars his own ; and we then feel that 
the splendid woiks which he has createil, 
and which in other hours we extol as a sort 
of self-existent poetry, have no strongei 
hold of real nature than the shadow of a 
passing traveller on the rock / >ni ; son 

Shakespeare does not look at a thing merely, 
bat into it, through it, so that he construc¬ 
tively comprehends it, can take it asunder 
and put it together again. the thing melts, 
as it were, into light under his eye, and 
anew creates itself before him. t .yie 

Shakespeare is dangerous to young poets, 
they cannot but reproduce him, while they 
imagine they are producing themselves. 
GoiiJte 

10 Shakespeare is no sectarian, to all he deals 
with equity and mercy, because he knows 
all, and his heart is wide enough for all In 
his mind the world is a whole , he figuies it 
as Providence governs it, and to him it is 
not strange that the sun should be caused to 
shine on the evil and the good, and the rain 
to fall on the just and the unjust. C arivlc 

Shakespeare is the greatest intellect who, in 
our recorded world, has left record of him¬ 
self in the way of literature I know not 
such power of vision, such faculty of thought 
in any other man, such calmness of depth, 
placid joyous strength , all things imaged in 
that great soul of his so true and clear, as 
in a tranquil unfathomable j>ea A per¬ 
fectly level mirror, that is to say withal, a 
man justly related to all things and men, a 
good man < a; ly e 

Shakespeare made his Hamlet as a bird weaves 
its nest Etnerwn 

Shakespeare must have seemed a dull man at 
times, he was so flashingly brilliant at others 
lio7)ee. 

Shakespeare never permits a spirit to show 
itself but to men of the highest intellectual 
power. Rudkin 

16 Shakespeare says we are creatures that look 
before and after, the more surprising that 
we do not look round a little and see what is 
passing under our very eyes Carhie 

Shakespeare stands alone. His want of eru¬ 
dition was a most happy and productive 
ignorance, it forced him back upon his 
own lesources, which were ezhaustless. 
Colton, 


Shakespeare, the huest human figure, as I ap¬ 
prehend, that Nature has hitherto seen fit 
to make out of our widely-diffused Teutonic 
clay I find no human soul so beautiful, these 
fifteen hundred known years—our supreme 
modern European man iany/e 
Shakespeare, the sage and seer of the human 
heart H Cuti, 

Shakespeare was forbidden of heaven to have 
any plans Not for him the founding of 

institutions, the preaching of doctrines, or 
the repiession of abuses Neither he, nor 
the sun, did on any morning that they rose 
togethei, receive charge from their Maker 
concerning such things They were both of 
them to shine on the evil and good , both to 
behold unoffendingly all that was upon the 
earth, to burn unappalled upon the speais of 
kings, and undisdaining upon the reeds of 
the river Ru/.’n 

Shakespeare (ii is true) wrote perfect historical 20 
plays on subjects belonging to the preceding 
centuries, (Imt) they are peifect plays just 
because there is no care about ceiitiuies in 
them, but a life which all men recognise for 
the human life of all time ... a rogue in 
the fifteenth century being, at heart, what a 
rogue is in the nineteenth and was in the 
twelfth , and an honest oi a knightly man 
being, m like manner, veiy similar to other 
such at any other time. Rusk n 
Shall horses run upon the rock? Will one 
plough there with oxen ? R/o/i' 

\ Shall we reteive good at the hands of the 
Lord, and shall we not receive evil f Ihhle 
Shall we renme at a little misplaced (harity, 
when an all-knowin};, all-wise Being showers 
down every day his benefits on the unthank¬ 
ful and undeserving ? . I ttethury 
Shall workmen just repeat the sin of kings and 
conquerors? / As the nations cease from 
battle, shall the classes rouse the fi ay, / And 
scatter wanton soirow for a shilling more a 
day? Pf U a//e> Smith 
Shallow men believe in luck, believe in circum- 25 
stances . . . Strong men believe in cause 
and effect. /< merson 
Shallow streams make mosLdin. Pr 
Sallow wits censure everything that is beyond 
their depth Pi 

"Shalls” and “wills" Never trust a Scotch 
man or woman who does nut come to grief 
among them. J. M, Paine. 

Shame is a feeling of profanation. Nonahs 
Shame is like the weaver’s thread , if it bieaksSO 
in the web, it is wholly imperfect Puhver 
I ytton 

Shame is worse than death. Russ Pr 
Shame may restrain what law does not pro¬ 
hibit. Siu 

Shame of poverty is almost as bad as pi ide of 
wealth. Pr. 

Shapes that come not at an earthly call / Will 
not depart when mortal voices bid IPonis- 
ivorth 

Sharpness cuts slight thinjgs best, solid, nothing 36 
cuts through but weight and strength; the 
same in the use of intellectuals. 6i/ iV. 

7 emple. 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 
a Hen VI 1 



SHE 


t 


She (Wisdom) is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her and happy is every one that 
retaineth her Bibl< 

She IS a wife who is the soul of her husband 

liitopaiie'ia 

She IS a woman, therefore may be wooed , she 
IS a woman, therefore may be won. '1 it 
Andton , n i 

She IS a woman who can command herself. 

H topade'ia 

5 She IS not worthy to be loved that hath not 
some feeling of her own worthiness. Sir 

Sidmy 

She lived unknown, and few could know / 
When Lucy ceased to be . / But she is in 
her grave, and oh / The difference to me 1 

U'lifdnnn th. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the biead of idleness. Htbic 

She looks as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth .S ivift 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed, / 
And I loved lier that she did pity them / 
This only is the witcliciaft I have used. 

(Ubuio, i 1 

10 She never told her love, / But let concealment, 
like a worm i’ the bud, / Feed on her damask 
cheek Iw(//tii Si bt, u 4 

She (r ( , .N.uuit) only knows / How lustly to 
proportion to the fault the punishment it 
merits, s//<•//<! 

She pined 111 thoug ht, / And with a green and 
yellow niclaiioholy She sat like patience 
on a monuiiieiit, / Smiling at grief Iwtljth 
Sn'tt, 11 4 

She shoultl be humble who would please, / 
And she must suffei who can love. 1 nor 

She speaks poinards, and every word stabs 
if her bieath were a> terrible as her termina¬ 
tions, there were no living with her, she 
would infect to the north star )/ucJt. 11 1 

15 She th<at is ashamed to eat at table eats in 
private 

She that is born handsome is born married. /*» 

She that rails ye into trembling / Only shows 
her fine dissembling , / But the fawner to 
abuse ye, / Thinks ye fools, and so will use 

ye Pn/itV 

She that takes gifts herself she sells, / And 
she that gives them does nothing else /V. 

She that will not when she may, / When she 
will, she shall have nay. Muiphv 
20 She watches him as a cat would watch a 
mouse Suh/t. 

She wept to feel her life so desolate, / And 
wept still moi e because the world had made 
it / So desolate yet was the world her all; / 
She loathed it, but she knew it was her all. 

Dr il (tltir Smith 

She who makes her husband and her children 
happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and 
trams up the other to virtue, is a much 
greater character than ladies described in 
romance, whose whole occupation is to 
murder mankind with shafts from their 
quiver or their eyes Goldsmith 

She’s all my fancy painted her , / She's lovely, 
she’s divine if/ll/am Mce. 

She’s beautiful, nd therefore to be woo’d ; / 
She's a woman, and thercfoie to be won. 
I Hen, fV , V. 1. 


1 SI ANTIQUITATEM 


Sheathe thy impatience ; throw cold water on 26 
thy choler Merry li'iT'es, 11 . j 
Short allowance of victual, and plenty of 
nothing but Gospel! Lonyjello'v 
Short boughs, long vintage /’/ 

Short lived is all rule but the rule of God 
Gael Pr 

Short-lived wits do wither as they grow Lm’es 
L Lost, 11 1 

Short prayers reach heaven I'f. 30 

Shoit reckonings make long friends P). 

Short swallow-flights of song, that dip / Their 
wings in tears and skim away. 1 ennyson 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, / And 
never brought to mind? / Should auld ac¬ 
quaintance be forgot, / And days o' lang 
syne I* Burns 

Should envious tongues some malice frame, / 

To soil and tariiisn your good name, / Live 
It down. l>r Henry Rink. 

Should not the ruler have regard to the voice 35 
of the people ? Schiller 
Should one suffer what is intolerable ? Schtller 
Show me one wicked man who has written 
poetry, and I will show you where his poetry 
IS not poetry, or rather, 1 will show you in 
his poetry no poetry at all Liu S Slte/'liaul 
Show me the man who would go to heaven 
alone, and I will show you one who will 
nevei be admitted J cltham 
Show me the man you honour, I know by 
that symptom, better than by any other, 
what kind of man yon yourself are For 
oil show me there what your ideal of man- 
ood IS , what kind of man you long iiicx- 
piessibly to be and would thank the gods, 
with your whole soul, for being if you could. 

C ar Ivh 

“Show some pity?” “I show it most of all40 
when I show justice ” Mi m /<>> M,a\ , 11 i 
Show the dullest clodpole, show the haughtiest 
featherhead, that a soul higher than himself 
is ac tually here , weie his knees stiffened into 
brass, he must down and worship Carlyle 
Shrine of the mighty 1 can it be / That this 
IS all remains of thee ? Byron 
Shrouded in baleful vapours, the genius of 
Burns was never seen m clear, azure splen¬ 
dour, enlightening the world , but some 
beams from it did, by fits, pierce through , 
and tinted those clouds with rainbow and 
orient colours into a glory and stei n gran¬ 
deur which men silently gazed on with 
wonder and tears, c ar yle 
Shun drugs and dunks which work the wit 
abuse. clear minds, clean bodies, need no 
Soma juice S. / I lavin A 1 noui 
Shut not thy purse-strings always against 45 
painted disticss. Lamb 
Si ad naturam vivas, nunquam eris pauper; 

SI ad opimonem, nunquam dives—If you live 
according to the dictate', ot Natiiic, you v^’ill 
never lie poor , if according to the notions of 
men, you ne\er uill he rich Sm 
Si antiquitatem spectes, est vetustissima; si 
dignitatem, est honoratissima, si jurisdic- 
tionem, est capacissima—If you consider its 
antiquity, it is most ancient ; if its dignity, it is 
most honourable; if its jurisdiction, it is most 
extensive Coke, of the English House of Com^ 
mens. 



SI BENE 


SIC 


Si bene commemini, cau<>a; suiit quiuque bi- I 
bench; / Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis, | 
atque fntura, / Aut viiii bomtas, aut qiicehbet j 
altera causa—If I i<*infinl)er nsht. tljeic aic 

five excuses for dunk in;:; tlie visit of a guest, ; 
present thirst thirst to come, the goodness of ; 
the wine, or any other excuse you choose. /Vvt 
.S/o otfluii. 

Si cadere necesse est, occurrendtim discntnini 
—If we must fall, let us manfully face the 
danger. J ac 

Si caput dolef omnia meinhia langnent—If the 
head aches, all the memhcis of the body become 
languid. /V. 

Si ce n est pas la Dieu, c est du moms son 
cousin-german— If that is iiot Gotl, n is it bast 
His cousin-cei man M >ul>eau, oj the riMmi sun 
as he lay on /-« aiiiih-lml. 

B St ce n'est toi, e’est ton frere — If you did 
not do It It was your brother La Lon- 
fame. 

Si claudo cohabites, subclaudicare disces— 
If you live \Mtli a lame man >ou will le.un to 
limp /b 

Si Dieu ii'existait pas, il faudrait 1 inventer— 
If (iod clnl not exist, it would be iiecessaiy to 
invent him. / oUairo. 

Si fecisti, nega ; or nega, quod fectsti—If 3011 
did It deny it. An o dJt Mat maxim. 

Si foret in terns, ridetet Democritus—If Dc- 
nioiiii'is were on earth now, lie would laii.;h 
llor 

10 Si fortuna juvat, caveto tolli, / Si fortnna 
tonat, caveto mergi -If fuitune fnoiirs you 
b( not lilted up; if she fulminates, he not cast 
down. . I Hunt 

St fractus illabatur orbis, / Impavidum fenent 
ruin* -If tile world should fall in wreck .ibout 
him. the ruins woubl crush Inin undaunted. 
Hor. of the ufii^ht man. 

Si genus humanum, et mortaliatemnitis arma; / 
At sperate Deos memoi es faiidi atque nefandi 
—If you despise* the hum.'in nu t and riiort.il arms, 
yet expect that the gods will not be forgetful of 
right and wrong. \ tifl. 

Si gravis brevis, si longus levis—If severe, 
shoit, if long, light. yVe 

Si haces lo que estuviere de tu parte, / Pide al 
Cielo favor ha de ayiidarte - Hast thou done 
what was thy duty, trust Provulenee, He Ie.iVes 
thee not. Samiiniet^o, 

15 Si I’avais la mam pleine de v^rit^s, je me gar- 
(lerais bien dc Touvrir If 1 had my li.ind full 
of truth, I would take good care how I opened it 
Lontenelle. 

Si j’avais le malheur d’etre ne prince — If 
I had had tlie misfortune of being horn a 
prince Rousseau^ in the commemintent of 
a letter to the Duke of Wuittmheis;, 'who 
had asked hts advice about tne education oJ 
his son 

Si je puis—If I can, M. 

St jeunesse savait I si vieillesse pouvait I— If 
youth knew ' if age could I 7 V. 

Si judicas cognosce ; si regnas, jube—If you 
sit in judgment, investigaie; if you possess 
supreme power, sit in command. Sen. 

20 Si 1'adversity te trouve toujours sur tes 
pieds, la prosp^rite ne te fait pas aller 
plus vite—If adversity finds you always on 
foot, prosperity will not make you go faster. 


Si la vie est miserable, elle est p^nible a .sup- 
porter, si elle est heureuse, il est horrible 
de la perdre. L’un revient a I’autre—If our 
life is unhappy it is painful to bear, and if it is 
happy. It IS hornlile to lose it. Thus, the one is 
pretty ecjual to the other La Biuyh-e. 

Si leomna pellis non satis est, assuenda vul- 
pina —If tlic lion s skin is not enough, we must 
sew on the fox’s I'r. 

Si monumeiitum requiris, circumspice — If you 
seek Insinontimeni, look around Jn^ci iftionon 
St Paufs, J^ondon, of Sii ( hii^/o/>htr U'ren. 

Si natura negat, facit mdignatio versum—If 
n.itiire denies the power, indignation makes 
verses, y ii7>. 

Si non errasset, fecerat ille minus— If he had 25 
not eoiniiiltted an error, Ills gloiy w'ould have 
been less Mait. 

Si nous n’avions point de defauts, nous ne 
prendnous p.as tant de plaisir a en reinar- 
quer dans les autres -If we li.nl no faults 
oursehes, we should not take* so imich pleasure 
in nolicmg those of other people. La Roi he. 

Si nous ne nous flattions pas nous-memes, la 
flattene des autres ne nous pourroit mure— 

If we did not flatter outsehes, the flattery of 
Olliers would not li.irm us L r. 

Si parva licet componere magnis—If I may he 
all'wed to eompaic small things with great. 

/ iig 

Si possis suaviter, si non quocunque modo — 
(icntly if >ou cm, if not, by some means or 
OtljCT. 

Si qua voles apte nubere, nube paii—If you 30 
wish to marry suit.ililj. marr^’^yonr t(]ual (h'td. 

Si quid novisti rectiiis istis, / Candulus imperti; 

SI non, his utere niecum—If yon know* anytlung 
better tliati these m.iMins, frankly impait them 
to me ; if not, use these like me JJor. 

Si quis—If any one, t e , lias objections to offer. 

St, quoties homines peccant, sua fulmina 
niittat / Jupiter exiguo tempore incrmis 
erit—If, as oft as men sin, Jove wire to hurl 
his thunderbolls, he w'ould soon be without 
w'eapons to hull. Ovid. 

Si sit pnidentia—If >ou are but guided by pru¬ 
dence AI. from Juv. ,, 

Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant / Hac 36 
tna; mens hilaris, requies, nioderata diata- 
If you stand in need of medical advice. Jet these 
thiee things be your physici.uis ; a eliterfnl mind, 
relaxation from business, and a moderate diet. 
Schola \alem. 

Si tibi vis omnia subjicere, te subjice rationi- 
If you wish to subject everything to yourself, 
subject yourself first lo reason Stn, 

Si trovano piii ladri que forche—There are more 
thieves than gibbets. It, Pr. 

Si veut le roi, si veut la lot—So wills the king, 
so wills the law. Lr L, 

Si vis amari, ama—If you wish to be loved, love. 

Si n. 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est / Pnmum ipsi tibi 40 
—If you wish me to weep, you must first show 
grief yourself. Hor. 

Si VIS pacem, para helium—If you wish for peace, 
be remedy for war. 

Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida aequora placat— 

So speaks the god, and quicker than he speaks 
he smoothes the swelling seas. Vtrg. 

Sic donee—Thus until. M. 
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Sic erat In fatis—So stood it in the decrees of 
fate Otnd. 

Sic fac omnia . . . tanquam spectet aliquis— 
Do everything as in tin* eye of anoiiicr ^cu 

Sic itur ad astra— Tins is tlie way lo the stars. 

Sic leve. sic parvnm est, animum quod laudis 
avarum / Subruit ac reficit— So light so insig- 
nifuant a thing is that v\hi<h casts down oi ] 
revives a soul that is gretdy of praise, //or | 

6 Sic me servavit Apollo—Ihus was I served by 
Apollo J/or, 

Sic omnia fatis / In pejus mere et retro sub- 
lapsa referri— Thus all things arc doomed to 
( haiige for the worse and retiograde. Virt^ 

Sic pra-sentibiis utans voluptatibus, ut futuris 
non noceas —So « n|oy present ple<ioUies as not 
to mar those to eomc itcn 

Sic transit gloria mundi—It is so the glory of 
the woi Id p isscs aw ay. 

Sic utere tuo ut aheniim non laidas—u o 
whit IS your own a^ not to injuie what is 
anotlier s L 

10 Sic visum Veneri, cui placet impares/Formas, 
atque ariiiuos sub juga ahenea / SrPvo mit- 
tere cumjoco -Sui li is the will of N tnus whose 
Icasiire it is in tiucl spent to siihicct to her 
r.i/en yokv persons and icinpeis ill'inatchcd. 
Hor. 

Sich mitzutheilen ist Natur; Mitgetheiltes 
aufnehmeii, wie es gegeben wird, ist Bilduiig 
—It IS charactenstir to N.itiire to niipait itstll , 
to take up whit is imparted as it is given is 
culture, iroethe. 

Sich selbst bekampfea ist der allerschwerste 
Kneg, / Sich selbst besiegen ist der aller- 
schouste Sieg— lo in.nntain a (oiillict with 
ones self is the haidol of all wais, to over¬ 
come one s St If IS the noblest of all victories. 
Logau. 

Sich selbst hat niemand ausgelernt—No man 
tier yet coinplettd his apprti lirediip Uoethe 

Sich uber das Hohersteliende alles Urtheils 
zii enthalten, ist eine zu edle Eigenschaft, 
als das haung seiii kunnte- I o iclrain fomi 
all (rilicisni of what r nks ahovt us is too noble 
a viriiie to be of every-day occurrence. U , t>. 
H umbo!lit. 

2S Sickness is catching; Oh were favour so, / 
Yours would 1 catch, sweet Hernia, ere I 
go , / My ear would catch your voice, my 
eye your eye, / My tongue should catch your 
tongues sweet melody. Jl/u/. N,'s Dream^ 

i. I. 

Sicut ante—As before. 

Sicut columba—As a dove. M, 

Sicut lilium—As a lily. M. 

Sie glauben mit einander zu streiten, / Und 
fuhlen das Unrecht vonbeiden Seiten—Ihcy 
think they arc qinirrclling with one another, 
and l)oth sides feel tlit y are in the wrong. 
(Jocthe, 

20 Sie scheinen mir atis einem edeln Haus, / Sie 
sehen stolz und zufrieden aus—Ihey appear to 
me of a noble f.inuly; they look pioud and dis¬ 
contented Goit/ie, I<rosch in th€ wtiiAii 
cellar 'n Faust' 

Sie sind voll Honig die Blumen; / Aber die 
Biene imr findet die Sussigkeit aus—The 
flowers are full of honey, but only the bee finds 
out the sweetness Goethe^ 


Sie streiten urn ein Ei. und lassen die Henne 
fliegen— They dispute atx>ut an eggj and let the 
hens fly away Ger. Fr. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more I / Men 
were deceivers ever, / One foot in sea and 
one on shore, / To one tiling constant never. 
Feny 

Sight before hearsay. Dan. Fr 

Sight must be reinforced by insight before 25 
souls can be discerned as well as manners, 
ideas as well as objects, realities and rela¬ 
tions as well as appearances and accidental 
connections // n’/t’!’ 

Silence and discretion are specially becoming 
111 a woman, and to remain quietly at home. 

/' ur'/niits. 

Silence at the proper season is wisdom, and 
better than any speech. Flu tan h 

Silence gives (ui implies) consent Fr. 

Silence IS a friend that will never betray. 

L onjui lu \ 

Silence is a solvent that destroys personality, 80 
and gives us leave to be great and iiniversaL 
1 met son. 

Silence is better than unmeaning words. 

Silence is deep as eternity , speech is shallow 
as tune ( arlyU 

Silence is more eloquent than words. Carlyle. 

Silence is one of the great arts of conversa¬ 
tion. C u. 

Silence is the best resolve for him who dis-35 
trusts himself. La Foihe. 

Silence is the chaste blossom of love Heine. 

Silence is the consummate eloquence of sor¬ 
row. II. Ii rule I 

Silence is the element in which great things 
fashion themselves together , that at lengtli 
they may emerge, full-formed and majestic, 
into the daylight of life, which they are 
thenceforth to rule. ( anju. 

Silence is the eternal duty of man. He won’t 
get to any real iiiiderstandiiig of what is 
complex, and what is more than any other 
pertinent to his interests, without maintam- 
iiig silence. Cit'lyle 

Silence is the mother of truth Dtsnieli. 40 

Silence is the perfectest herald of joy , I were 
but little happy, if I could say how much. 
Much AdoyW 1 . 

Silence is the sanctuary of discretion (AVwij^- 
l.ett) It not only conceals secrets but also 
faults, /.achat til 

Silence is the sleep that nourishes wisdom. 
Bai on. 

Silence is wisdom, when speaking is folly. Fr. 

Silence often expresses more power^illy than 46 
speech the verdict and judgment of society. 
Disraeli. 

Silence, silence; and be distant, ye profane, 
with your jargonmgs and siipeificial babble¬ 
ments, when a man has anything to do. 

( arlyle. 

Silent leges inter anna— Laws .ire silent in time 
ol war. ( u. 

Silent men, like still waters, are deep and 
dangerous. Fr. 

Silver from the living / Is gold in the giving; / 
Gold from the dying / Is but silver a-flying ; 
Gold and silver from the dead / Tui.i too 
often ml o lead. / uller. 
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Simel et simul- On( c and together 
Simile graudet siinili - Like lovcb like. I'r 
Siniilia similibiis curantur — Like things are 
cuitd hy like 

Simpering is but a lay-hypocrisy: / Give it 
a corner and the clue undoes Ceorgi Her¬ 
bert 

B Simple as it seems, it was a great discovery 
that the key of knowledge could turn botli 
ways, that it could open, as well as lock, the 
door of power to the many // 

Simple gratitude, untinctured with love, is all 
the return an ingenuous mind tan bestow for 
former benefits. Love tor love is all the 
rewciid we expect or desiie i.oltisrmtii. 
Simplex sigilluin veri—Simiiln ity is tlic st.d of 
truth M of iioiHtnLH 

Simplicity in character, in manners, in style 
m all things the supieme excellence is sim¬ 
plicity Ioni:;/iUov 

Simplicity IS in the intention, purity in the 
affection . simplicity turns to God, purity 
unites with and enjoys him 1 ho nun, a 

Kempt s 

10 Simplicity is Nature’s first step, and the last 
of art P } Bailey 

Simplicity is, of all things, the hardest to be 
copied. 

Simplicity is the straightforwardness of a soul 
which refuses to reflect on itself or its deeds. 
Many are sincere without being simple, 
they do not wish to be taken foi other than 
they are, but they are always afi aid of being 
taken for what they are not. hem Ion 
Sm every day takes out a patent for some new 
invention II lupplc. 

Sin has many tools, but a he is the handle 
which flts them all. l/o,im:> 

16 Sin IS like the bee, with honey m its mouth 
but a sting 111 its tail II Ba.iou 
Sin is not a monster to be mused on, but an 
impotence to be got rid of m Arnold 

Sin IS too dull to see beyond himself / ennvson 
Sm seen from the thought is a diminution or 
loss , seen from the conscience or wiU, it is a 
pravity or bad h nu r&on 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, / 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack 
Rich. Ill , 1 i 

20 Since gnef but aggravates thy loss, / Grieve 
not for what is past Perry 
Since not only judgments have their awards, 
but mercies their commissions, snatch not 
at every favour, nor think thyself passed 
by if they fall upon thy neighbour. S/r I, 
Broivne. 

Since the invention of printing no state can 
now any longer be formed purely, slowly, 
and by degrees from itself. Jean Paul. 

Since time is not a person we can overtake 
when he is past, let us honour him with 
mirth and cheerfulness of heart while he is 
passing. Cm the. 

Since trifles make the sum of human things, / 
And half our misery from our foibles .springs. 
Hannah More. 

25 Since we have a good loaf, let us not look for 
cheesecakes. (emantes 
Sincere wise speech (even) is but an imperfect 
corollary, and insignificant outer manifesta¬ 
tion of sincere wise thought. C a? lyle. 
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Sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is 
tlie first characteristic ol all men in any way 
heroic. ( arlyle 

Sincerity give.s wings to power. (’) 

Siucei ity IS impossible unless it pervades the 
whole being , and the pretence saps the very 
foundations of character Loivi ll. 

Sincerity is the face of the soul, as dissimula- 30 
tiOll is the mask Dan’e Puhay 
Smceiity is the indispensable ground of all 
conscientiousness, and by consequence of 
all heartfelt 1 cligion Kant 
Sincerity is the way to heaven. To think how 
to be Sincere i.s the way of man ( on/ia - us. 
Sincerity is true wisdom. 1 illo‘\ m 
Sincerity makes the least man to be of more 
value than the most talented hyjioi i ite. 
Spurgeon 

Sine amicitia vitam esse nullam—'J'iicrc is i,o 35 

life viithoiit riiiiKl>-lill) ( L 

Sme Ceiere et Baccho, friget Venus—Without 
(ciesaiitl Ilacfhus, Vtnuswill staivi. to tk iih, 
le, without sustcn.uuc and K‘)od cluu, love 
[ can't last Tir 

Sme cortica natare—To swim without hl.iddcrs. 
Sme ciira—Without care, it., in receipt of a 
salarj vulhoul .a f.in. ui olTii c 
Sme die—Without apjioimiiu; a day 
Sme invidia—Without einj , from no invidious40 
ftelinq 

Sine ira et studio—Without aversion and without 
ptefcicncc J ai 

Smeneivis Wiihoul force , weak 
Sme odio—\\ ithout hatred 
Sine prole— Without oflspiinf; 

Sme qua non -An indispensable condition, ///. 45 
without which not 

Sme virtute esse amicitia nullo nacto pote.st— 
There cannot possibly be friendship vvilhoui vir¬ 
tue Salt 

Singing should enchant. Jouhert. 

Singula de nobis anni praedantur etintes—The 
years a.s they piss bereave us first of one thin.; 
and then aiiothei. Hor. 

Singula ^iid referam*'* ml non mortale tene- 
mus, / Pectoris exceptis iageniique boms — 
Why go 1 into details9 wx have nothing that is 
not p< rishahk, except what onr hearts and our 
inl< Ih rts endow us with Ovid 
Singularity shows something wrong in the 60 
mmd. (. /arista. 

Sink not in spirit • who aimeth at the sky / 
Shoots higher much than he that means a 
tree Ciorge Herbert. 

Sink the Bible to the bottom of the ocean, and 
man’s obligations to God would be un¬ 
changed He would have the same path to 
tread, only his lamp and his guide would be 
gone; he would have the same voyage to 
make, only his compass and chart would be 
ovei boaref If a* d Beet, lire. 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, / 
while resignation gently slopes the way. 
Goldsmith 

Sins and debts are aye mair than we think 
them S'( /V 

Sint ut sunt, aut non sint—Let them be as they 55 
are, or not at all. 

Sir, a well-placed dash makes half the wit of 
our writers of modern humour. Goldsmith 
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Sir Fine-face, Sir Fair-hands , but see thou to 
it / That thine own fineness, Lancelot, some 
fine day / Undo thee not. / ennyum. 

Sir, he hath fed of the dainties that are bred in 
a book Lor't v L / iv .> 

Sire, je n’avais pas besom de < ette hypothese— 
"Voiir I li.id no nrail i>f ihat hyprrthcsjs 

Laplaci's fin\.Vi ■ tn \apo mho hmi a'^ked 
mhv in It, \ " J //1 nauujtte Lti4i.it " he had made 
no nit ntion of (,od 

Sirve a senor, y sabras qne es dolor Seive .i 
Rteal .01(1 ym will 1 now what sonow i*. 

A/ Pr 

5 Siste, viator- Stu]), u ivclkr 

Sit in your own place, and no man can make 
you rise Pi 

Sit mihi quod nunc est, etiam minus , ut mihi 
vivain , Ouod supeiest a?vi, si quid superesse 
volunt Di- ly 1 (.ontirnn to po* tss what I 
ha\L now, or tvcii It, so ] nr »> live tin. re- 
inaincU r of my d.ivs after m^ own pi ui, if iht 
^ods will ih it an> slioultl n mam hot 

Sit pigrer ad poinas princeps, ad pracmia velox 
-A piime slionid he slow to jiuiush, pionipt to 
rcwaitl Oi'id 

Sit sine labe decus— Let my lionou be w ithout 
stain M 

10 Sit tibi terra levis- May earth he light upon 
thee. 


Slander is a poison which extinguishes charity, 25 
both in the slanderer and the person who 
listens to it. S/ Bernard 

Slander lives upon succession; / For ever 
housed, where it once gets possession. Com. 
of /' i rors, in i 

Slander, / Whose edge is sharper than the 
sword, whose tongue / Out-venoms all the 
worms of Nile, whose bieath ' Rides on the 
parting winds, and doth belie / All corners 
of the woild L vmb luu , in ( 

Slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; / 

A crow that flies in heaven s sweetest air. 
Shahi \f>enri, 

Slanderers tio not huit me, because they do 
not hit me Soli at e\ 

Slave or free is settled in heaven for a man. 30 

L at ft ie 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, / 
But looks through Nature up to Nature's 
God I 'ope 

Slave to silver’s but a slave to smoke Qtiarh t. 

Slavery is a weed that grows on every soil. 
Burke 

Slavery is an inherent inheritance of a large 
portion of the human race, to whom the 
more you give of their own free will, the 
moie slaves they will make themselves. 
Rusk'lH 


Sit tua cura sequi; me duce tutus eris—Ib it 
your nil. to (ullow , with me for your guide you 
will he safe (hud 
Sit venia verbis- Paidon my words 
Sive pium VIS hoc, .sive hoc muhebre vocari, / 
Confiteor misero molle cor esse niihi 
Whether you lall my Imart alTcclionate, or jou 
call It womanish, 1 i onfess that to my misfortune 
It IS soft (h<'d 

Six feet of earth make all men equal. Pr 
16Six hours to sleep allot; to law be six ad- 
diessed , / Pray four feast two. the Muses 
claim the rest iht iht flv-lcaf of an old law- 
book Jiom i oke Set Sex horas, &c. 

CKLcis 6vap &i'flfKOTroi~ Men are the dream of a 
sh.idow' Pnidar 

Skilful pilots gam their reputation from storms 
and tempests ppicurui 
Skill IS stronger than strength. Pr 
Skill IS the united foice of experience, in¬ 
tellect and passion in their operation on 
manual labour Ruskm. 

20 Skill to do comes of doing, knowledge comes 
by eyes always open, and working hands, 
and there is no knowledge that is not power. 
A meiion. 

Sky IS the part of creation iii which Nature 
has done more for the sake of pleasing man, 
more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in any 
other of her works, and it is just the part in 
which we least attend to her Ru^ktn 
Slackness breeds worms; but the sure trav¬ 
eller, / Though he alight sometimes, still 
goeth on (non^e flerbeii. 

Slander and detraction can have no influence, 
can make no impression, upon the righteous 
Judge above None to thy prejudice, but a 
sad and fatal one to their own. I homos ii 
Kempis 

Slander expires at a good woman’s door. 
Dan. Pr. 


Slaves cannot breathe in England, if their 35 
lungs Receive our air, that moment they 
are free , / They touch our country, and their 
shackles fall. L onpi i 

Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, / Ease 
after war, death after life, doth greatly 
please. Soenser 

Sleim and death, two twins of winged race, / 
Of matchless swiftness, but of silent pace. 

Pope K Homer. 

Sleep, gentle sleep, / Nature s soft nurse, how 
have I frighted thee, / That thou no moio 
wilt weigh my eyelids down, / And steep 
my senses in forgetfulness ? i Hen - / 
ill 1 

Sleep hath its own world, / A boundary be¬ 
tween the things misnamed / Death and 
Existence. Byron 

Sleep is for the inhabitants of planets only; in 40 
another time men will sleep and wake con- 
tinuallv at once. The great part of our body, 
of our Immanity, yet sleeps a deep sleep. (-') 

Sleep IS the best cure for waking troubles. 

( eiTtintes. 

Sleep is the sole reviver {Labsal) of the afflicted. 
Platen. 

Sleep is to a man what winding up is to a 
clock. Schopenhauer 

Sleep lingers all our lifetime about our eyes, 
as night hovers all day in the boughs of the 
fir-tree. Bmenon. 

Sleep no more, / Macbeth does murder sleep 45 
Mach., 11 2 

Sleep seldom visits sorrow, when it doth, / 

It is a comforter. 'Jemptitt, i i 

Sleep, that knAs up the ravell’d sleave of 
care, / The death of each day’s life, sore 
labour's bath, / Balm of hurt minds, great 
nature’s second course, / Chief nounsher in 
life’s feast. A/aefi , ii s. 

Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye. 
Mid. N’s Dieam, iii. 2 , 
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Sh'ep, the antechamber of the grave. /ea» 
Paul. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, / 
Morn of toil, nor nuht of waking. Siott 

Slight not the smallest loss, whether it be / In 
love or honour , take account of all / Shine 
like the sun in every corner see / Whether 
thy stock of ciedit swell or fall. LiLin <e 

Slippery is the flagstone at the great house 
door ijiul Pf 

5 Sloth is the key to poverty. P) 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour 
wears, while tlie used key is always blight 
Pi n, Inai ktin 

Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry 
all things easy n !• r miu • -' 

Sloth never ailived at the attainment of a 
good wish (I'^hintis 

Sloth turneth the edge of wit, study sharpeneth 
the mind , a tlnag, be it never so easy, is hard 
to the idle, a thing be it never so hard, is 
easy to Wit well engiloyed. / hn I Pi 
10 Slovenly (al and negligent manner of writing 
IS a disohhfiug mark of want of respect. 
P.la f 

Slow and steady wins the race LL'yd 

Slow fire makes sweet malt Pt. 

Slow-footed counsel is most sure to p.am. / 
Rashness still bi mgs repentance m her tiam. 
l.itcian 

Slow help IS no help P>. 

15 Slow uses worth by poverty depress’d. Join- 
son 

Slow to resolve, but in performance quick 

ly vihn 

Siowly and sadly we laid him down, / From 
the field of Ins fame fiesh and gory / We 
carved not a line, and we raised not a 
stone, \ But we left him alone with his 
gloiy II t’lfi. 

Sma’ fish are better than nane. S< . Pr 

Small cheer and gieat welcome make a merry 
feast Loni of J '7 tots, in 1 
*>0 Small curs aie not regarded when they grin ,/ 
But great men tremble when the hoii roais 
i lit n / 7 , m I 

Small cuises upon great occasions are but so 
much waste of oui strength and soul’s health 
to no manner of purpose , they are like spai- 
row-shot filed against a bastion s/. 

Small debts are like small shot they are 
rattling on every side, and can scarcely 
be escaped without a wound Great debts 
are like cannon of loud noise, but of little 
danger Joh/ison 

Small draughts of philosophy lead to atheism, 
but larger bring back to God. JUuon 

Small faults indulged let m greater Pr 
25 Small have continued plodders ever won / Save 
bare authority from others’ books I i7i>e \ 
L Post, 1 1 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow 
apace. P/dt III , n. 4 

Small is it that thou canst trample the earth 
with its injuries under thy foot, as old Greek 
Zeno trained thee thou canst love the earth 
while it injures thee, and even because it 
injures thee, for this a Greater than Zeno 
was needed, and he too was sent. C arlyle. 


Small Latin and less Greek. Ben Jonson 0 / 
Shake'i/>t ail's knowledi:;e. 

Small-pot-soon-liot style of eloquence is what 
our county cuiiventions often exhibit. L.7nc7- 

!sOn. 

Small profits and quick returns. Pr L,0 

Small lain lays gieat dust Pr 

Small service is true service while it lasts / 

Of humblest filends, blight creature' sioru 
not one The daisy, by the shadow th.it it 
casts, ' Protects the line ei mg dewdrop from 
the sun H mth tun th, to n t n ‘Id 
Small thanks to the man for keeping his hands 
cle.m who would not touch the work but with 
gloves oil. Liiiiylt 

Smallest of moitals, when mounted aloft by 
circumstances, come to seem great, smallest 
of phenomena connected with them are 
treated as important, .ind must be sedu¬ 
lously scanned, and coinmeiitcd on with loud 
emphasis. ianvU 

Smelfungus in the gr.md portico of the Pan- 36 
theon says, “ Tis nothing but a huge cock¬ 
pit.” s It 7 7ie 

Smile (Fortune), and we smile, the lords of 
many lands, / Frown, and we smile, the 
folds of o 'r own hands , / For man is man 
and master of lus fate t tnn\ >,on 
Smiles are the language of love. Jlme 
Smiles foim the channel of a future tear. 
P<V7on 

Smiles fiom reason flow, / To brute denied, and 
aie of love the food lU. tl '/t 
Smooth runs the watei where the brook is 40 
deep, And m Ins simple show he harbours 
treason. / The fox barks not when he would 
steal the lamb, i I I ,iii i. 

Smooth waters run deep /V. 

Smooth words make smooth ways. P/ 

Sm ilci ere og Brod—I'^vcti oumh^ .'ire bread 
Dan Pt 

Snarl if you please, but you shall snarl without. 

Ihxdtn 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires / The 45 
embers of their former fires , / And he who 111 
the strife expires / Will addjio theirs a name 
of fear / That tyranny shall quake to hear, / 
And leave lus sons a hope, a fame, / They 
too would rather die than shame. Byron 
So behave that the odour of your actions may 
enhance the general sweetness of the atmos¬ 
phere / Ju>7ean 

So careful of the type she seems, / So careless 
of the single life. 1 tnny\on 
So comes a reckoning when the banquet's 
o’e’*, - / The dreadful reckoning, and men 
smile no more. Pay 

So dawning day has brought relief— / Fare- 
weel our night o’sorrow, Jluini 
So dress and so conduct yourself that persons 60 
who have been in your company will not 
recollect what you had on. Rev. John 
Ncivton 

So far as a man thinks he is free. Enter- 

So far IS it from being true that men are natu¬ 
rally equal, that no two people can be half 
an hour together but one shall acquire an 
evident superiority over the other. John¬ 
son 
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So full of shapes is fancy, that it alone is high- 
fantastical I'welf h Nit:hi, 1 I. 

So gieb mir auch die Zeiten wieder, / Da ich 
noch selbst im Werden war—JI ilh give me 
baek. llie time when 1 myself was still a-giowing. 
Goethe 

So, here hath been dawning / Another blue 
day , / Think wilt thou let it / Slip useless 
away / Out of Eternity / This new day is 
born , / Into Eternity / At night doth re¬ 
turn / Behold it aforetiinc / No eye ever 
did /So soon it foi e/ei From all eyes is 
hid. / Here hath been dawning, &c. t at/yto 
011 1 fl-day 

So I do my part to others, let them think of 
me what they will or can ... If I should | 
regard suth things, it were in anothei's 
ower to defeat my chariW, and evil should 
e strongei than good But difficulties are 
so far fiom cooling Cliristicans that they 
whet them. (,eoi 11 ei t'c > t 
6 So lang man leht, sei man lebendig—So long 
as you live he Iniiig iu'tiht. 

So live with men, as if God .-.aw you , so speak 
to God, as It men heard you 

So lonely twns, that God liimseK / Scarce 
secMued theie to be ( / iive 

So long .us a man is capable of self-renewal he 
IS a living being. Awu/. i 

So long as any Ideal (any soul of truth) does, | 
in never so confused a manner, exist and 
work within the Actual, it is a tolerable 
business. Not so when the Ideal has wholly 
dejiarted, and the Actual owns to no soul of 
truth any longer ( m/i /' 

10So long as the “Holy Place" in their souls 
is left 111 possession of poweiless o})inions, 
men are piactically without God in this 
world. Inou.ic 

So long as you live and work, you will not 
escape being misundei stood , to that you 
must resign yourseli once for all Be silent. 
Go( the. 

So magnificent a thing is Will incarnated in 
a creature of like fashion with oiu selves, 
that we rur to witness all manifestations 
thereof. 

So many servants, so many enemies. /’/. 

So many slaves, so many enemies. /V 
16 So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him 
Ihn. I III , l^. 2. 

So much in the world depends upon getting 
what we want Prosperity is to the human 
heart like a sunny south wall to a peach. 
Holme Lee 

So much of our time is preparation, so much 
is routine, and so much retrospect, that the 
pith of each man’s genius contracts itself to 
a very few hours. li merman 

So much to do, / So little done, such things to 
be Tennyson. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, / So near is 
God to man, / When Duty whispers low, 

“ Thou must," / The youth replies, “ I can I ’’ 
Emerson. 

80 So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der 
Zeit / Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges 
Kleid—’Tis thus at the ioaring loom of lime 
I ply, / And weave for God the garment thou seest 
him by {lit. the living g.'irment of the Deity). 
Goethe. 


So soon as one's heart is tender it is weak 
When it IS beating so warmly against the 
breast, and the throat is, as it were, tied 
tightly, and one strives to press the tears 
from one's eyes and feels an incomprehen 
sible joy as they begin to flow, then we are 
so weak; that we aie fettered by chains of 
flowers, not becriuse they have become strong 
through any magic chain, but because we 
tremble lest we should tear them asunder. 
Goethe 

So soon as people try honestly to see all they 
can of anything, they come to a jioiiit where 
a noble dimn"ss begins They see more 
than others , but the consequence of their 
seeing more is, that they feel they cannot 
see at all, and the nioie intense their per¬ 
ception, the more tlie crowd of things which 
they paitly see will multiply iqion them 
It us/t in 

So soon as sacrifice becomes a duty and 
necessity to man, I see no limit to the horizon 
which opens befoie him Kman 

So spiritual {'’(ist/i;) IS oui whole daily life , all 
that we do springs out of mystery, spirit, 
invisible force , only like a little cloud-image, 
or Armida’s palace, air-built, does the actual 
body itself forth fi om the great mystic deep. 
Cuiiyh 

So stirbt ein Held, anbetungsvoll- .So die. a25 
huo to bt worship])* d. Siii'i/i i 

So study evermore is overshot, While it doth 
study to have what it would, / It doth foiget 
to do the thing it should , / And when it hath 
the thing it hunteth most, / 'Tis won as towns 
with file, - so won, so lost L Lost, 

1 I. • 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, / I thought that 
she bade me return. Slu nstom 

So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. Lddi. 

So thou be above it, make the world serve thy 
purpose, but do not thou sei've it (ioetht 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve / 30 
Thy worth the greater. S/mhs/^erK 

So to living or dead let the solemn bell call, / 
Sleeping or waking, time passes with all. 

/b' ?/ alter .Smith 

So turns the faithful needle to the pole, / 
Though mountains rise between and oceans 
roll Damvtn 

So we grew together, / Like to a double 
cherry, seeming parted, / But yet a union in 
partition , / Two lovely berries moulded on 
one stem / So with two seeming bodies, but 
one heart. Mid Dteam, m 

So wise, so young, they say, do ne’er live 
long. Rnh III ,ni i. 

So wonderful is human n.'iture, and its varied 86 
ties / Are so involved and complicate, that 
none / May hope to keep his inward spirit 

f uire, / And walk without perplexity through 
ife. Goethe 

So work the honey bees , / Creatures that, by 
a rule in Nature, teach / The art of order to 
a peopled kingdom /ferny T , i. 2 . 

Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise. 
huller. 

Sobald du dir vertraust, sobald weisst du zu 
leben—So soon as you fed confidence in yourself, 
you know the art of life. Got the, Mephisio in 
“ Faust.” 
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SOBRIETY 


Sobriety, seventy, and self-iespect is the 
foundation of all true sociality Thoteau. 
Social intercourse makes us the more able to 
bear with ourselves and others iioethe. 
Social Older without liberty makes of man 
only a product, liberty makes him the citizen 
of a better world Schiltet, 

Societatis vinculum est ratio et oiatio—Reason 
and speei h aie the bond of society L u 

6 Society always consists, in greatest part, of 
young and foolish persons twt't}>on 
Society cannot do without cultivated men As 
soon as the first wants are satisfied, the 
higher wants become imperative Li>ut\ >n 
Society develops wit, but contemplation alone 
forms genius Mvti tit Stuel. 

Society does not in any age prevent a man 
from being what he can be < 

Society does not like to have any breath of 
question blown on the existing ordei Emt*- 

10 Society does not love its unmaskers Fmercon 
Society everywhere is iii conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of its menibera 
Ernmon 

Society has always a destructive influence upon 
an artist —by its sympathy with his meanest 
powers, secondly, by its chilling want of 
understanding of lus greatest, and, thirdly, 
by its vain occupation of lus tune and 
tuoughts KusKtn 

Society has always under one or the other 
fignie two autlieiitic revelations, of a God 
and of a devil (<•;/!/. 

Society has only one law, and that is custom 
//anti r on 

15 Society is a long series of uprising ridges, 
wliitli from the first to the last offer no 
valley of lepose Wheievei you take your 
stand, you aie looked down unon by those 
above you, and reviled and pelted by those 
below yoa. Buhot) Lyito i 
Society IS a masked ball, where every one 
hides lus real character, and reveals it by 
hiding. / tnerson 

Society is a republic When an individual 
endeavours to lift himself above lus fellows, 
he IS diagged down by the mass, eithei by 
ridicule or calumny i k tm 
Society IS a troop of thinkers, and the best 
lieails among them take the best places 

/ mutton 

Society IS a wave The wave moves onward, 
but the water of which it is composed does 
not ... Its unity is only phenomenal 

Ementon 

20 Society is, and must be, based upon appear¬ 
ance^, and not upon the deepest realities 
I I am et ion 

Society is barbarous, until every industrious 
man can get his living without dishonest 
customs. h7net son 

Society is composed of two great classes 
those who have more dinners than appetite, 
and those who have more appetite than 
dinners, f hamfort 

Society is divisible into two classes: shearers 
and shorn. ! alleytatid. 

Society is ever under the imperious necessity 
of moving onward in legal forms, nor can 
such forms be evaded without the most 
serious dua,irs forthwith ensuing. Draper . 


Society IS founded upon cloth. ( arlyle 26 

Society is full of infirm people, who incessantly 
summon others to serve them. They con- 
ti ive every where to exhaust for then single 
comfort the entii e means and appliances of 
that luxury to which our invention has yet 
attained /■ mer%on 

Society IS infected with rude, cynical, restless, 
and frivolous persons, who prey upon the 
lest, and whom no public opinion concen¬ 
trated into good manners, forms accepted by 
the sense of all, can reach /' nu t son 
Society IS like the echoing hills , it gives back 
to the speaker his words, groan for groan, 
song for song />; Davui 1 homas 
Society is no comfort to one not sociable. 

< ym/n'iinCf iv / 

Society is servile from want of will, and there- 30 
fore the world wants saviours and i eligions. 

hminton 

Society is the atmosphere of souls, and we 
necessanlj’ imbibe from it something which 
is either infectious oi hui tful Jp Hall 
Society IS the grandmother ofhunianity through 
her daughters the inventions ( /II ebei . 
Society IS the standing wonder of our exist¬ 
ence , a ti lie region of the supernatural; 
as it were, a set ond all-embracing life, 
wherein our fust individual life becomes 
doubly and tiebly alive, and whatever of 
infinitude was m us bodies itself forth, and 
becomes visible and active ( atlylt 
Society is well governtd when the people obey 
the magistiates, and the magi',trates the 
laws. Solon 

Society lives by faith, and develops by science. 36 

\m tl 

Society rests upon conscience, not upon 
science. . / mtt I 

Society will pai don much to genius and special 
prifts , but being in its nature conventional, 
it loves what is conventional Lnut son 
Society wishes to be amused I do not wish 
to be amused I wish that life should not be 
cheip, but sacicd , the days to be as cen¬ 
turies, loaded, fragrant / nu ; son. 

Soems fidelis anchoi a tuta est—A faithful com- 
p uiioii is a sine am hoi 71/ 

Socnates quidem quum rogaretur cujatem se40 
esse diceret, Mundanum, inquit Totius 
enim mundi se iucolam et civeiii aibitraba- 
tur Whin .Soil.lies IS aski-d of wliat ccniiitry 
h« proftssed to lie .i cili/tn, he answtieil, “Of 
the world,” for he con>id(rcd himself an m- 
li.diil.iiit and citi/en of the w liole world. Lie 
Soft-heartedness, in times like these, / Shows 
softness in the upper storey Loxvell. 

So^t IS the music that would charm for ever; / 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and 
lowly U or'tiiiooi i/i 

Soft, or fair, words butter no parsnips. Pr. 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. Shake- 
itpeare 

Soft words win hard hearts /V. 46 

" Softly! softly' ” caught the monkey. Negro 

Sogno d’lnfermi— A su k man’s dream Petrarch. 
Soi-disant Silf-slykd hi 
Sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras-- 
Tht setting siin doubles the increasing shadows 
Pirg 



SOL 


SOME 


Sol occubuit; nox nulla secuta est -The smi is 
set , no li.is followed 

Sola Deo salus—Snfoty is from God alone. R1. 

Sola juvat virtus - Virtue alone assists M. 

Sola nobilitas virtus—Virtue is the only nohihty. 
'?/. 

6 Sola salus scrvire Deo—The only safety is in 
serMii^t (»oii 

Sola virtus invicta- Viitue alone is invincible 

M 

Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris—It i^ 

sonn lomloil to the \\rct(hed to ha\c others to 
share in then woe 

Soldats 1 SI les cornettes vous maiiquent, vous 
trouverez toujoiirs nioii panache blanc au 
cheiinii de riioniieur et de la j^loire Soldiers' 
if you don’t In u the l)ut;l( -e.ill, >ou will .ilways 
see iny \\hit< plume in the path of li'iiiottr and 
glory ’ lienty IT at h'ty 

Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in summer. 
J^O)d Jim i t'^h 

10 Soldiers (there aie) of the ploughshare as well 
as of the swot d Rnskm 

Soldiers * what I have to offer you is fatigue, 
danger, struggle, and death , the chill of the 
cold night m the free air, and heat under 
the burning sun , no lodgings, no uiumtions, 
no provisions, but forced marches, dangerous 
watchposts, and the coutmual struggle with 
the bayonet against batteries. Those who 
love freedom and their country may follow 
me 1 iiitrihald to n \ Routkin udduts, (That 
is the moit glorious sptedi I evrr head in my 
life. Rosiutn ) 

“ Solem pi x jaculorum multitudine et sagit- 
tarum non videbis ” “ In uinbia igitur pug- 
nabimus" — “Non will not m-c the sun for 
the clouds of jt\tJuis .iiici ai rows' “ V\ e sii ill 
fight in th< sh ide tlieii </r. /Vo Ruhiaii 
to Lron i ti<i at IJiamopyLi^ and Li‘omdu\ 
a/tswi r 

Solem quis dicere falsum audeat? Who dates 
call the* sun a Ii ii / o • 

Soli Deo gloiia—To (lod alone be gloij. M 
15 Sob Deo honor et gloria -1 o (iod alone be 
honour uid glory Xl. 

Solicitude about the future never profits, we 
feel no evil till i1 comes , and when we feel 
it, no counsel Rath) helps us, wisdom is 
always too early or too late. RiicAer t 

Solid pudding against empty praise. Pop' 

Solitude can be well applied and sit righ upon 
but very few persons They must have 
knowletlge of the world to see the follies 
of it, and viitue enough to despise all the 
vanity, f oivlcy 

Solitude cherishes great virtues and destroys 
little ones S ydu/y Sw/ih 
20 Solitude dulls the thought, too much company 
dissipates it. (‘0 

Solitude is a good school, but the woild is 
the best theatie, the institution is best 
there, but the practice here, the wilder¬ 
ness hath the advantage of discipline, and 
society opportunities of perfection. Jen my 
Taylor 

Solitude is as needful to the imagination as 
society IS wholesome for the character. 
Lotvell. 

Solitude is imprActicable. and society fataL 
Emerson 


Solitude is not measured by the miles of space 
that intervene between a man and his fellows. 
The really diligent student in one of the 
crowded hives of Cambridge College is as 
solitary as a dervish m the desert. ! hot eau. 
Solitude IS often the best society. Ft. 25 

Solitude IS the despair of fools, the torment of 
the wicked, and the joy of the good 
Solitude is the home of the strong; silence, 
their prayer. Ruo/vnan 
Solitude sometimes is best society, / And short 
retirement urges sweet return Milton 
Solitude, the safeguard of mediocrity, is to 
genius the stern friend, the cold, obscure 
shelter where moult the wings that will 
bear it farther than suns and stars He 
who would inspire and lead his race must 
be defended from travelling with the souls 
of other men, from living, breathing, read¬ 
ing, and writing in the daily time-worn yoke 
of their opinions hmet son 
Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant—'1 hey SO 
in ike a siihtudc, and < all u jitacc 
Sollen dich die Dohlen nicht umschrein, / 
Musst du nicht Knopf aiif dem Kirchthurm 
seiii—H j ickdan s ai I not to .li cam around you, 
you must not he a hall on the church spue. 
itoethe 

Solhritae mentes speque metuque pavent — 
Minds that nic ill at case are agitated both uiih 
hope .uni fear, t h'ld 

SolUcitant alu remis freta cxca, ruuntque / 

In ferrum peiietiant aulas, et limina regum 
—Some disturb unknown se.as witli o.irs, some 
rush upon the swoitl , some j)usli ihur way into 
COUits and the poitals of kings / 

Solo cedit, quicquid solo plantatur—Whatever 
is pj.inted in the soil goes with it L. 

Solo Deo salus — Salvation fiom God alone 35 
1/ 

Solo e pensoso - Alone and pensi\e Pehatch. 
Solvit ad diem-- Ht pml to the day. L. 

Solvitur ambulando - The prohli in is sohed hy^ 
walking, /1 , the iheorcin al pu/rle by a praciKal 
test. 

Solvuntur risu tabulae— The case is dismissed 
amid laughter //or 

(Tut/xara rrdWa Tp^(f}riv, /cat du-'/xara 7r6\\’40 
antyflpuv I ’Arpavds ds irtviTjn cotIp 

tTOiliordTr) —To feed in.iny mouths and build 
many houses is the direi'trst road to poverty. 
Gr. 

Some are atheists only in fair weather (’) 

Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have {greatness thrust upon them 
'livelyth A'^ht^ 11 s 

Some are cursed with the fulness of satiety , 
and how can they bear the ills of life when 
its very pleasui es fatigue them ? Col/on. 

Some are so intent upon acquiring the super¬ 
fluities of life that they sacrifice its neces¬ 
saries in this foolish pursuit (roldsmith. 

Some books are drenched sands, on which a 
great soul’s wealth lies m heaps, like a 
wrecked argosy A lei- Smith 
Some books are edifices to stand as they are 
built, some are hewn stones ready to form a 

{ >art of future edifices; some are quarries 
rom which stones are to be split for shaping 
and aftei use IJoiineii. 



SOME 


SOME 
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Some books are lees frae end to end, / And 
some big: lees were never penn’d, / E’en 
ministers they hae been kenn’d, / In holy 
rapture, A rousuif.'’ wind tit times to vend, / 
And nad’t wi’ Scripture Jiums 

Some books aie to he tasted, others to be 
swallowed, .iml some few to be chewed and 
digested 

Some Cupul kills with arrows some with 
traps .Vi/i/t \iu> About iv i 

Some dire inisfoitune to portend, / No enemy 
can match a friend, s oift. 

5 Some dunk because they’re wet, and some 
because they’ie dry. SaYnis^. 

Some evils are cuied by contempt. Pr 

Some falls are means the happier to rise 
Shoh, sfuur, 

Some faults aie so neatly allied t > excellence 
that we can scai ce weed out the vu e without 
eraduatiiig the virtue (jcMuj/U/i 

Some folk’s tongues are like the clocks as run 
on sti ikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the daj'. 
but because there’s summat wrong i’ then 
inside y.//,'/ 

10 Some for renown, on scraps of learning dote. 
And think they grow immortal as they 
quote ) oun^' 

Some friend is a companion at the table, and 
will n 3 t contiuiie in the day of thy affliction 
J i ( i'ui 

Some glances of real beauty may be seen m 
the faces of those who dwell in true meek¬ 
ness Ih'Uiau 

Some grief shows much of love, / But much of 
grief shows still more want of wit. Konu 
and J tl , 111 s 

Some hae meat that canna eat, / And some 
would eat that want it , / But we h.ie me.it 
and we can eat, / Sae let the Lord be 
thanklt Burns 

15 Some have been thought brave because they 
were afraid to run away /’; 

Some men are boin anvils, some are born 
hammers (''') 

Some men are like nails, easily diawn , others 
are like rivets, not diawable at all John 

Bnt'toii^ h f 

Some men are wise, and some are otherwise. 

r, 

Some men, at the apjiroach of a dispute, neigh 
like horses Unless there be an argument 
going on, they think nothing is doing. 

J'.n t! .on 

20 Some men demand lough treatment every¬ 
where. S ( Ihul 

Some men go through a forest and see no 
firewood Pi 

Some men have just imagination enough to 
spoil their judgment (‘0 

Some men, like spaniels, will only fawn the 
more when repulsed, but will pay little heed 
to a friendly caiess. . \bd-tl-Kodi ? 

Some men weave their sophistry till their own 
reason is entangled Johmon 

25 Some men will believe nothing but what they 
can comprehend , and there are but few 
things that such are able to comprehend 
S/ hve* niond 

Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going 
befote to judgment, and some men they 
follow after .S' Paul \ 


Some modern zealots appear to have no better 
knowledge of truth, nor better manner of 
judging it, than by counting noses. Sxvtft. 

Some must be great. < 

Some of our weaknesses are born in us, others 
are the lesult of education , it is a question 
which of the two gives us most trouble. 

iuH the. 

Some of the most famous books are least 80 
worth rea.'ing. Their fame was due to their 
doing something that needed in their day to 
be done. The work done, the virtue of the 
book expires, fonn Moilty 

Some of your griefs you have cured, / And the 
sharpest you still have survived , / But what 
torments of pain you enduied / From evils 
that never arrived I Enunon, fiont the 

Some old men, by continually praising the 
time of their youth, would almost persuade 
us that there were no fools in those days; 
but unluckily they arc left themselves for 
examples. I'ojt 

Some people are all quality ; you would think 
they were made up of nothing but title and 
genealogy The stamp of dignity defaces in 
them the very character of humanity, and 
tiausports them to such a degiee of haughti¬ 
ness that they reckon it below themselves to 
exercise either good-nature or good manners. 

/ / sitaniii 

Some people are so fond of ill-luck that they 
lun half way to meet it. P J ; to.d. 

Some people carry their hearts m their heads; 85 
very many carry their he ids in their hearts. 
The difficulty is to keep them apart, yet 
both actively working together Jtaye. 

Some people obtain fame, and others deserve 
it J ess'nc 

Some people pass through hfe soberly and 
leligiously enough, without knowing why, 
oi leasomng about it, but, from foice of habit 
nieiely, go to heaven like fools. Sttfn . 

Some people will never Icrirn anything, because 
they understand everything too >nou. (0 

Some persons are so devotional they have not 
one bit of true religion in them. B J\ 

I I ay i. on 

Some persons, instead of making a religion for M 
their God, are content toumake a god of their 
religion. I h Ips 

Some persons take reproof good-humouredly 
enough, unless you are so unlucky as to hit 
a sole place. Tlien they wince and wiithe, 
and start up and knock you down for your 
impertinence, or wish you good moriiing. 
hare 

Some philosophers seek to exalt man by dis¬ 
play of his greatness, others to debase him 
by pointing to his miseries. J'asi at 

Some prayers, indeed, have a longer voyage 
than others, but then they return with richer 
lading at last, (..urnall 

Some read books only with a view to find fault, 
while others read only to be taught, the 
former are like venomous spiders, extracting 
a poisonous quality, where the latter, like 
the bees, sip out a sweet and profitable juice. 

J. J< stfnnet 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall, / 4S 
Some run from brakes of vice and answer 
none, / And some condemned for a Lult 
alone. Meas.Jor Meo ii i. 
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SORROW 


Some slaves are scourged to their work by 
whips, others by restlessness and ambition. 
Rusktn. 

Some straw, a room, water, and in the fourth 
place, gentle words These things are never 
to be refused in good men’s houses. IJtto- \ 

padt \(i. 1 

Some talkers excel in the precision with which 
they formulate their thoughts, so that you 
get from them somewhat to remember; 
others lay criticism asleep by a charm. 

P »n r'iou 

Some tears belong to us because we are un¬ 
fortunate , others, because we are humane , 
many, because we are mortal. But most are 
caused by our being unwise. It is these last 
only that of necessity produce more. Lt \ 

Jlunt. I 

6 Some that speak no ill of any do no good to 
any. /’/ | 

Some there be that shadows kiss, / Such 
have but a shadow’s bliss. AUr of I’ettiHy 
11 9 i 

Some to whom Heaven in wit has been pro- ' 
fuse, / Want as much more to turn it to its 
use. Popt . 

Some treasures are heavy with Irnnan tears, 
as an ill-stored harvest with untimely ram , 
and some gold is brighter in sunshine than , 
in substance K wiX m ' 

Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen / 1 
That lecf calm Hem y. 3 //<w /7,u o I 

10 Some village Hampden, that with dauntless 
breast / The little tyrant ol his fields with¬ 
stood, / Some mute inglorious Milton here 
may rest, / Some Cromwell guiltless of his 
country's blood. (.,>av. 

Some virtues are only seen in affliction and 
some in prosperity. Addtson. 

Some wee short hours ayont the twal Put ns. 
Some woik in the morning may trimly be 
done, /1 liat all the day after may hardly be 
won luwtt 

Some would be thought to do great things 
who are but tools and instruments, like the 
fool who fancied he played upon the organ 
when he only blew the bellows (*>’) | 

15 Something attempted, something done, / Has ' 
earned a night’s repose. J.ongfcllmo j 

Something between a hindrance and a help. | 

lVotd\uior t/i I 

Something is lotten in the state of Denmark. . 

ilavi ,14 j 

Something is wanting to science until it has 
been humanised, hum son j 

Something of a person’s character may be , 
discoveied by obseivmg when and how he 
smiles. Some people never smile. They 
only grin. Pin'ce I 

20 Sometimes from her eyes / I did receive fair 
speechless messages. 1 ^1 1 r of / enu c, 1 i 
Sometimes ideas aie made flesh: they breathe 
upon us with warm breath ; they touch us 
with soft resjjonsive hands ; they look upon 
us with sad, sincere eyes, and speak to us in 
appealing tones. Geoyae h hot. 

Sometimes the half is better than the whole, / 
And sometimes worse than none, the dubious 
soul / Suspects the secret there in what is 
hid, / And holds the rest but trash. Dr. 
Walie* Smith. 


Sometimes / Tis well to be bereft of promised 
good, / That we may lift the soul, and con¬ 
template / With lively joy the joys we cannot 
share ( oh ttdge 

Somnus agrestium / Lems virorum non humi- 
les domos ' Fastidit, uinhrosamque ripam— 

— The gnitl< slttp of nisrir men disdains not 
humble d\\€ lling , and tin. slnady bank Hor. 
Somnus est imago mortis— bit ejt is the image of 22 
dtalh L h. 

Son genre n’est pas le plus grand, mais elle 
est la plus gioude dans son genre—Its kind 
is iiol tlie gicaU-sl, but it is the trrt.itcsl of its 
kind (V) 

Sonder Falsch wie die Tauben ' mid ihr belei- 
diget keinen , ' Aber king wte die Schlangen 
uiid eiich beleidigctkeiner InnoKut isdoves, 
^olt will li.ufii no one, but vmsc . 1 -. st rpents, no 
oii« will banii you Hii'n; 

Song is the heroic of speech, i atlyJe. 

Song IS the tone of feeling, llatt 
Songs may exist unsung, but voices exist 80 
only when thf y sound I atti or 
Soon enough, if well enough. Pt. 

Soon hot, soon cold. Pt 

Soon or late the strong need the help of the 
weak pt /*? 

Soon npe, soon rotten Pr 
Sooner earth / Might go round heaven, and 32 
the strait girth of Time / Inswathe the ful¬ 
ness of Eternity, / Than language giasp the 
infinite of Love /ennywti 

Sooner or later the truth comes to light Dnt. 
Pt. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain, / 
Fought all his battles o er again . / And 
thrice he louted all his foes, , And thrice he 
slew the slam. lh\otn 
co(pi\p hi fitffui jx}) yap (.vylpioh oofiois /Kfi; 
qmtvovaa T\e7uv ij ^t’ltaiKa \py)v~ T hate a 
Ic.inifd woiniii. let no woman in ni> house 
know molt* tliaii .i woman shouKl. /,urip 
Sordid and infamous sensuality the most 
diead^il of the evils that issued from the 
box of Paiidoia, corrupts every heart and 
eradicates every virtue J'm on. 

Sorex suo pei it indu 10 — The mouse perishes by 40 
hetraMtui hiiiisfli Pt. 

Sorrow bleaks seasons and reposing hours, / 
Makes the night morning and the noontide 
ni«ht. Ruh /-/ 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, / Doth 
bill 11 the heart to cinders where it is. J tins 
.\idton^ii 5 . 

Sorrow has ever pioduced more melody than 
mirth. (. P'ltzhhKh 

Sorrow has not been given us for .sorrow’s 
sake, but always as a lesson fiom which we 
are to learn somewhat, which once learned, 
it ceases to be sorrow ( atlyte 
Sorrow is always toward ourselves, not 46 
heaven; / Showing, we would not spare 
heaven, as we love it, But as we stand in 
fear. Mnis.foi Mea\ , ii 3 
Sorrow is an enemy, but it carries a friend's 
message within it too All life is as death; 
and the tree Igdrasil, which reaches up to 
heaven, goes down to the kingdom of 
hell; and God, the Everlasting Good and 
Just, IS in it all. C arlyle. 
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Sorrow is better than laiigrheer, for by the 
sadness of the countenance the heart is made 
better Uihie 

Sorrow is good for nothing but siii. Pr. 

Soriow is knowledge; they who know the 
most must mourn the deepest over the fatal 
truth, the tree of knowledge is not that of 
life. ]'y?on 

Sorrow is shadow to life, moving where life 
doth move .S/a Rdnnn Arnold 
5 Sorrow is the mere rust of the soul Activity 
will cleanse and brighten it Jontnon 

Sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell, once set 
on ringing, with Ins own strength goes , then 
little strength rings out the doleful knell 

Sorrow like this / Draws parted lives in one, 
and knits anew / The rents which time has 
made Jt,v.iMor/n 

Sorrow of spirit (like Night among the Greeks) 
IS the motlier of gods /can Paul. 

Sorrow seems sent for out :nstruction, as we 
daikcn the cages of birds when we would 
teach them to sing. Jt an Paul 

10 rorrow that is couched m seeming gladness / 

Is like thfat mirth fate turns to sudden sad¬ 
ness. 1 rod and yv , i i 

Sorrow will pay no debt. P) 

Sorrows are like thunder-clouds,-in the dis¬ 
tance they look black, over our heads hardly 
giay Jtan Paul. 

Sorrows are often evolved from good fortune. 

Gol I he 

Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things / ennyum 

\B Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy 

P Pollok 

Sors tua mortahs , non est mortale quod optas 
— 71iy lot IS nioit.ll, and thou wishest what no 
mortal iii.iy Ovid 

Sort thy heart to patience , / These few days’ 
wonder will be quickly worn i Hemy I / , 
ii 4 

Sotto voce— 111 an undertone It, 

Souffnr est la premiere chose qu’il doit appren- 
dre, et celle qu il am a le plus grand uesom 
de savon 'I o h«. able to endure is the first lesson 
wlin h a ( hild onulil to It am, anti the one whitli 
It will have the most need to know. Rou^ttau 
SO Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 
with whom revenge is virtue I 'ount^. 

Souls must become expanded by the contem¬ 
plation of Nature’s grandeur before they 
can hi st comprehend the greatness of man 
Heme 

Sound and sufficient reason falls, after all, to 
the share of but few men, and those few men 
exert their influence m silence Got tin 

Sound maxims are the germs of good , strongly 
imprinted on the memory, they nourish the 
will Jouhi ri, 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife 1 / To all 
the sensual world proclaim, / One crowded 
hour of glorious life / Is worth an age with¬ 
out a name Si ott 

11 Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea 1 / 

Jehovah has triumph’d. His people are free 

Afooie 

Sound trumpets 1 -- let our bloody colours 
wave , / And either victory or else a grave. 
3 Hen 17., u. 2 . 


Soupcon est d’amitie poison-— Suspicion is the 
poivjn of fiicndsliip. 7/ Pt 
Sour woe delights in fellowship, / And needly 
will be rank'd with other griefs. Rom and 
Jill , 111 2 

Souvent la perfidie retourne sur son auteur— 

'1 reachei y of ten lecoils on the he.id of its author 

Sow good works and you will reap gladness. Pr SC 
Soycz comme I’oiseati, pose pour un instant / 
Sur des rameaux trop frele.s, / Qui sent ployer 
la branche et qui chante poiirtaiit,, Sachant 
qu’il a des ailes -lie .is the Imd pen hid for .111 
instant on the too fiail In.uRh \ihuh she feels 
bending hencith, but sings away all the same, 
know ing she has wings / '/t tor Hugo 
Soyez ferme—Be firm M 

Soyons doux, si nous voulons etre regrettes. 
La hauteur du genie et les qualites supe- 
neures ne sont pleuiees que des anges— 
Let Us lie gentle if we would be regretted 'Ihe 
pride e>f g nius and high t.ih-nls aie lamented 
only by angels ( kuttaubf nind 
Space IS the statue of God. Jouh rt 
Spare but to spend, and only s])end to spare. Pr. 86 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. P> 

Sparen 1 st grossere Kunst als erwerben— 
Saving IS a gie iter art than gaining Ger Pt 
Sparing or spending, be thy wisdom seen / In 
Leepmg ever to the golden mean l.in lan 
Speak every man truth with his neighbour. 

St Paul 

Speak gently*—’tis a little thing, / DioppedlC 
in the heai t’s deep well Anon 
Speak in such a manner between two enemies, 
that, should they afterwards become friends, 
you may not be put to the blush. Saadi. 

Speak little and to the purpose. Pr. 

Speak little, but speak the ti nth. Pr 
Speak no evil of a man if you know it not of 
nim for certain, and if you do know it, then 
ask yourself, “ Why do I tell it ? ” Lavnter. 
Speak not at all till you have somewhat to4f 
speak , and care simply and with undivided 
mind for the truth ot your speaking. Lat- 
lylt. 

Speak not peace to thyself when beset on 
every side with numerous and restless 
enemies. J homos a Kemjis 
Speak o’ the deil and he’ll appear. Rc. Pr. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, / Nor 
set down aught in malice. Then must you 
speak / Of one who loved not wisely but too 
well. Othello, V. ;> 

Speak that I may see thee. Addtson, 

Speak the truth, and all nature and all spirits 50 
help you with unexpected furtherance, all 
things alive or brute are vouchers, and the 
very roots of the grass underground there 
do seem to stir and move to bear you wit¬ 
ness. Rttu non 

Speak the truth and shame the devil. Pr. 

Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward P/hle 

Speak well of the absent whenever you have 
a suitable opportunity Judoe Hale 
Speak well of your friend , of your enemy say 
nothing Pr 

Speak when you are spoken to, and come 66 
wlien you are called for. Pr. 
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Speak your sincerest. think your wisest, there 
IS still a great gulf between you and the fact 

Carlyle 

Speaking comes by nature, silence by under¬ 
standing. Clj I'} 

Speaking much is a sign of vanity , for he that 
IS lavish in words is a niggard in deed, lur 

II Kah ’i^-li 

Speaking without thinking is shooting without 
aim l'> 

I Spectatiini vpiiiunt, veniiint spectentur ut ips?e 

— 1 'Ik Ki<1i< s < otm to st-t, tluyioiiK .il .o to b«. 
St eii (K> (I 

Spectemur agendo Let us he nut! l>y our 
actions ,1/ 

Spectres exist for those only who wish to sec 
them lli)/ft 

Speculation should have free course and look 
fearlessly towards all the thirty-two point'- 
of thu compass, whithcisoevei and howso¬ 
ever it list eth (ailut 

Speech, even the coninionest, has something 
of song in it. ( uny'r 

10 Speech has been given to man to disguise his 
thought lalkyrathi 

Speech IS a laggard and a sloth, b» t the eyes 
shoot forth an electric fluid that condenses 
all the elements of sentiment and passion in 
one single emanation Jlot an Smttfi 

Speech is external thought, and thought in¬ 
ternal speech Rnuirol 

Speech is like tapestry unfolded, where the 
imagery appears distinct, but thoughts, like 
tapestry iii the bale, where the figures aie 
rolled up together. 'Jhctnntoile!,, tjuoinl l>v 

Rn< on 

Speech is morning to the mind; it spreads the 
beauteous images abroad, which else he 
fulled or clouded in the soul. Nathaniel Lu 

15 Speech is power spec ::h is to persuade, to 
convert, to compel It is to bring aiiothei 
out of his bad sense into your good sense. 
Enienon 

Speech is the gift of all, but thought of few. 

C ato 

Speech is too often, not the art of concealing 
thought, but of quite stifling or suspending 
thought, so that there is none to conceal. 
Carlyle. 

Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom and 
well chosen Bacon 

Speech that leads not to action, still more 
that hinders it, is a nuisance on the earth 

Carlyle. 

20 Speedy execution is the mother of good for¬ 
tune I ’/. 

Spem gregis—The hope of the flock. Vng 

Spem pretio non enio—1 do not give money for 
mere hopes. 1 er. 

Spend not on hopes. George IletU rt 

Sperat infestis, metuit secundis / Alteram 
sortem bene pra;paratum / Pectus—A hcaii 
veil prepan d in advcisity liopt s for, .md in pros¬ 
perity fears, a change ol fortune Hot 

25 Sperate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis— 
Hope on, and rtseive yourscUes for piosperoiis 
times / ng 

Speravi—I have hoped M 

Speravimus ista / Dum fortuna fuit—I hoped 
that once, while fortune was favourable. / ’trg. 


Spero meliora—I hope for better things. M 
Spes bona dat vires, animum quoque spes bona 
firmat, / Vivere spe vidi qui moriturus erat — 
(>ood iiopc gives strength, gooil 'lope also ron- 
fiims rtsoliiiion , him who was on the point of 
death, I have se< n leMVt !>y hope 
Spes mea Chnstus Chnst is my hope. M. 30 
1 Spes mea in Deo--iSl> hope is in (»od M 
Spes stbi quisque - Lach man nmst hope in him- 

si H 'ihuif / Hi' 

Spes tutissima ccclis —The safest hope is m 
lu.iven M 

Spesso chi troppo fa, poco fa— Often he who 
does too iniu h due'■ 111 lie It /V 

Spesso d un gran male nasce nn gran bene ~ 85 
Out of a gieat e’\il tlieie spiings a gieat good 
It Cl 

Spesso 1 doni sono danni- Gifts ate oftentimes 
losses It I'r 

Spesso la tardita ti toglie I’occasioiie et la 
celenta le foi^e J imIiikss ofu n robs ns of 
opiKMtunity, and too gn at desp.ilch of our forte 
Maihiav! Ih 

Spill not the morning (the quintessence of the 
day) in recreation, for sleep itself is a recrea¬ 
tion Add not, therefore, sauce to sauce. 

/• uller 

Spinner, spin softly, you disturb me I am 
playing Fort Fnn' 

Spinoza was a God-mtoxicated man {Cott-ge- 40 
trunkemr Mtusch) Navaln 
Spint is the creator Spa it hath life in itself 
And man m all ages and countries embodies 
it m his language as the Father. Enter ion. 

I Spirit of Natiue 1 / The pure diffusion of thy 
essence throbs / Alike m every human 
heart / Thou aye erectest there / Thy 
throne of power unappealable, ' Thou art 
the judge beneath whose nod / Man's brief 
and fiail authoiity ' Is powerless as the 
wind / That passeth idly by ' Thine the 
tribunal which surpassefh / The show of 
human justice, / As God surpasseth man. 

Scheilitii^ 

Spirit-power begins in directing animal power 
to otner than egoistic ends. A’usAin 
Spirits are not finely touch’d / But to fine 
issues, nor Nature never lends / The smallest 
scruple of her excellence / But, like a thrifty 
goddess, she determines / Herself the glory 
of a creditor, / Both thanks and use. Meat 
/or 1. I 

Spirits, when they please, / Can either sex 46 
assume, or both Milton 
Spiritual music can only spring from discords 
set m unison, but for evil there were no 
good, as victory is only possible by battle 
Carlyle. 

Spite of all the criticising elves. / Those who 
would make us feel must feel themselves 
Burke. 

Spite of cormorant devouring Time, / The 
endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour which will bate his scythe’L 
keen edge, / And make us heirs of all eternity 
Lore's L.'s Lost, i i 

Splendida vitia- .Splendid vices, Tertullian, oj 
Pagan virtues. 

Splendide mendax — Nobly false or disloyal 
I lor. 

Spolia opiiua—1 he richest of the spoil. 
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Sport is the bloom and g^low of perfect health. 

£w< > s/>» 

Sprechen ist silbern, Schweigen ist golden- 
spfi'ch is silv(.rM, silence Rolclen M 

Sprich nicht von Zeit, spnch nicht von R.xum ,' 
Denn R.ium uiid Zeit suid nur ein Trauiii, / 
Ein schweier Frauni, den nur vergisst, / 
Wei diirch die Liebe glncklich ist—Spc.ik not 
oi time, sjK .ik not of spue, foi sp i(_« .mil time 
arc but a ilieim, a lic.i\ v dic.un, whnh he who 
is h.lpp^ in love only forgets hodf n\tcttt 
Spnch vom Geheimmss nicht geheimnissvoll— 
.Spe.ik not mystenously of wh.it is a nijstcij 
Goet le 

6 St Theresa right well defines the devil as an 
unfortunate who knowb not what it lo to 
love C J H \ 

Stab at thee who will, / No stab the soul can 
kill 

Stabat mater dolorosa / Juxta criicem laciy- 
mosa / Qua pendebat Films she stoMil .i 

soiiow-slncken iiiothei, weijmi' hj* the Cross 
where her son hung el>nig 
Stabit quocunqne jeceris~It will stand, whuh- 
ever w’ay ^ou thiow it J > i;i’nd oh the ihne- 
i;ed rtesi of 'he hh of Man 
Stagnation is something more than death, it 
IS corruption also .Sniutn. 

10 Stain (hlennsli) not thy innocence by too deep 
resentment, nor take off from the brightness 
of thy crown by anger and impatience and 
eagerness to right thyself I homai, a h't mf/s 
Stand fasti to stand or fall, / Free in thine 
own arbitrament it stands Milton^ 

Stand not upon the order of your going, / But 
go at once , m 4 

“ Stand out of the sun.” Diocenes to Altxand, > 
the Gn’ot, ami 7vkicSi in > e AuAnndi > temaik, 
*'1/17vnt not / ir I omit r / 7t<ouidle Pi, >< em r “ 
Stand still and see the salvation of the Loid 
Bible 

15 Stand up bravely to afflictions, and quit thy¬ 
self like a man. Ihomas a Kevi/us 
Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein Bibh 

Standing on what too long we bore / With 
shoulders bent and downcast eyes, / We 
may discern unseen before - / A path to 
higher destinies Lon^Jello.v. j 

Stantcaeteratigno—'rhciest stand on abc.im V 
Stare super vias antiquas—To stand ui>on the 
old ways 

10 Stark est des Menscheii Arm, wenn ihn Gotter 
stutzen—Strong is the arm of man if llic g ids 
uphold it. Sih Her. 

Stars look down upon me with pity from their 
serene and silent places, hke eyes glistening 
with tears over the little lot of man Arctu- 
rus and Orion, Sinus and Pleiades, are still 
shining in their courses, clear and young, 
as when the shepherd first noted them in the 
plain of Shinar 1 i nriyle 
Stat sua cuique dies , breve efc irreparabile 
tempiis / Omnibus est vitm ; sed famam 
extendere factis, / Hoevirtutis opus—E.'ich 
man h.ts his .ippointed day , short and irreparable 
is the brief life of >11 , but to extend our fame by 
our dteds, this is manhood’s work. Vtr’. 

States are to be called happy and noble in so 
far as they settle rightly who is slave and 
who free. ( atlyle. 


Statesmen that are wise / Shape a necessity, 
as sculptor clay, / To their own model 

/ ennyton. 

Statio bene fida carinis—A safe harbouiage for 26 

ships j\l 

Status quo ante bellum-1'be state in which the 
hi Ihgeicuts stood befou war began 
Status quo, or Statu quo, 01 In statu quo—The 
st.iti 111 winch a ni.itU r w 'is 
Stay awhile to make an end the sooiiei. Bir 
AiHyu\ Pnu 11 

Steady, durable good cannot be derived from 
an external cause, by leason all derived from 
externals must fluctuate as they fluctuate. 
What then remains but the cause internal, 
in rectitude of conduct I* Jan,is Han \ 

Steam is no stionger now than it was a hun-80 
dred years ago, but it is put to better use 

/ nil r\PH 

Steckenpferde sind theurer als arabisrhe 
Hengste lIobbN-boi'^cs .irt more e\])ciMve 
til in Ar lb ones Cm Pt 
Steep and craggy is the path of the gods. 
Poifdn iy 

Steep regions cannot be surmounted except 
by winding paths. (,oi tin 
Stemmata quid faciunt? Quid prodest, Pon- 
tice, longo / Sanguine censen ? —What do 
pi iliguts av.!!!? Of wliat .iil\ ml ige, Foiitinis, 
is It to be lated by llie am ii]uity of your Kite*'’ / ux> 
Step by si ep one goes far. Pi 35 

Steps vary as much as the human face. /. M. 
Jiairte, 

Stern accuracy in inquiring, bold imagination 
in expounding and filling up, these are the 
two pinions on which history soars —or 
flutters and wabbles. Cailyh. 

Stern daughter of the voice of God. Words’ 
7001 thy of Duty 

Stern Rum’s ploughshare drives elate / Full 
on thy bloom. PuiHi. 

Stet- Ia;t It stand 40 

Stet fortuna donius—May the fortune of the 
house stand. J\I. 

Stets ist die Sprache keeker als die That— 
.Spi ei h IS always boldLr lli.iii .iction. Schihei 
Stets liegt, wo das Banner der Wahrheit 
wallt, / Der Aberglaube im Hinterhalt — 
Wlu re the Ij.inni r of tnilb w.ivts iinfinlcd, there 
you w'lll always find supcistUiun 1^ ing in ambush. 
Platt n. 

Stets zu spat kommt giite Kunde / Schlechte 
Kunde zu fruhe—(loud new's lomes always too 
late ; bad, always loo soon. Dodenstedt. 

Steward or deputy may do well * but the lord 4a 
himself is obliged to stir 111 the administra¬ 
tion of justice. ( eniaiites 
Stiff (a) and laboured manner is as bad in a 
letter as it is m conversation. . . , Sprightli¬ 
ness and wit are graceful in letters, just as 
they are m conversation. Bftir 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, / Was 
everything by starts, and nothing long, / 
But in the course of one revolving moon / 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buf¬ 
foon. Dtvden 

Still humanity grows dearer; / Being learned 
the more. Jean In^elino 
Still in thy njfht hand carry gentle peace, / To 
silence envious tongues. Henry vilLy in. 2 
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Still people are dang:erous. La Lontame. 

Still raise for g:() 0 (l the supphcalmtf voice, / 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the 
choice, /nhnson. 

Still seems it strange that thou sliouldst 
live for ever? Is it less strange that thou 
sliouldst live at all ? This is a miracle , and 
that no more. J ouui^ 

Still swine eat all the draff. Pr 
5 Still the sight of too great beauty blinds ns, 
and we lose/The sen jC oJ <‘arthly spleiidouis, 
gaming heaven 1 i um Moms 
Still the skies are opened as of old / To the 
entranced gaze, ay, nearer far / And bnghtei 
thanofyoie J.t oisAuuus. 

Still they gazed, and still the wonder grew / 
That one small head could cairy all he 
knew Gohhinith 

Still to the lowly soul / He doth Himself im- 
pait, / And for His cradle and His throne / 
Chooseth the pure m heart. A ehn 
Still und bewegt—Slill and yet nio\(.d. M. of 
J\ahi ' 


10 Still waters run deep Pr 

Stillest streams o''t water finest meadows, / And 
the bird that flutters least is longest on the 
wing. ( owjt ; 

Stillness of person and steadiness of features 
are signal marks of good breeding Vulgar 
persons can’t sit still, or at least they must 
work their limbs or features Holniis 

Stirb, Gutz, du hast dich selbst uberlebt—Die, 

(jOI/, lliuu h.ist outli\(,d thyself i.otth, 

Stirb und werdc ! / Denn so lang du das nicht 
hast, / Bist du nur ein truber Cast / Auf der 
dunkeln Erde -I>k and le im to live, foi so 
far as thou laet not oc i oniphshtd this, thou 
art hut a daikcned guc t in a daikuiud woild. 
(loetfh. 

16Stirring spirits live alone / Wilts on the 
others, “Here lies such a one" 

Hctl’t ft. 

Sto pro veritate--I stand in the d<-fi-mc of truth 
M 


Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant />’,/'/<• 

Stone masons collected the dome of St. Paul's, 
but Wren hung it in the air Wilhnott 
Stony limits cannot hold love out, / And what 
love can do, that dares love attempt. Kom 
and Jul., 11 i 

20 Store of gram, O king 1 is the best of stores 
A gem cast into the mouth will not support 
life. Ihtopadi sa. 

Store Ord giore sielden from Gierning—Big 
words seldom aiLOinp.iny guiwl deeds, Dan, 
Pr 


Storms make oaks take deeper root. Pr. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that 
leadeth unto life , and few there be that fincl 
it. Jesus 

Stranp^e cozenage I none would live past years 
again, / Yet all hope pleasure m what yet 
remain ; / And from the dregs of life think 
to receive / What the first sprightly running 
could not give Dryden 

25 Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated 
are moments, / Whereupon turn, as on 
hinges, the gates of the wall adamantine 1 
Longfellow. 


Strange trade that of advocacy. Your in¬ 
tellect, your highest heavenly gift, hung up 
ill the shop window like a loaded pistol for 
sale; will either blow out a pestilent scoun¬ 
drel s brains, or the scoundrel’s salutary 
sherifTs officer’s (in a sense), as you please 
to choose, for your guinea, c atlylc 
Stranger or countryman to me / Welcome 
alike shall evci he / To ask of any guest 
his name, / Or whose he is, or whence he 
came, / I hold can never be his part / Who 
owns a hospitable heart. eitonun.. 

Straws show which way the wind blows Pr 
Strength alone knows conflict, weakness is 
below even defeat, and is born vanquished. 
Mme Souti/nfii 

Strength, instead of being the lusty child of 80 
passions, glows by grappling with and 
throwing them / J/ Junne 
Strength needs sujiport far more than weak¬ 
ness. A feather sustains itself long in the 
air Mnu S.tuft time 

Strength of mmd is exercise, not rest Poje 
Strength of mind rests in sobriety, for this 
keeps the reason unclouded by passion. 
Pyt/iai^i'f as. 

Strength was the virtue of Paganism , obedi¬ 
ence is the virtue of Christianity. /J<ni 
Streuua nos exercet inertia, navibus atque / 35 
Quadrigis petimus bene viveie, quod petis 
hic est Stiemious idleness givrs us plenty to 
do; we seek to live aright liy yachting and 
chanot-dnving What you aie seeking for is 
here. lioi . 

Strict laws are like steel bodices, (|rood for 
growing limbs, but when the joints are 
knit, they arc not helps, but burdens. Sir 
J't aiuj\ J am 

Strict punctuality is perhaps the cheapest 
virtue which can give force to an otherwise 
utterly insignificant cliai acter. J A B(>y< i 
Strictly speaking, the imagination is never 
governed , it is always the ruling and divine 
power, and the rest of the man is to it 
only as an instrument which it sounds, 
or a tablet on which it writes, clearly and 
sublimely if the wax be smooth and the 
strings true, grotesquely and wildly if they 
are stained and broken. KusKm. 

Strike, but hear me 7hemntocles to Eury- 
btades Oe/oit battle of Saiaviis. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world I / iO 
Crack Nature’s moulds, all germens spill at 
once, / That make ungrateful man! Lear^ 

111 i. 

Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that 
help. I Hen. I J , iii 3 
Strike while the iron is hot. Pf 
Striking manners are had manners. Robert 
Hall. 

Strip the bishop of his apron, the counsellor of 
his gown, and the beadle of his cocked hat, 
what are they ? Men, mere men. Dignity, 
and even holiness too sometimes, are more 
questions of coat and waistcoat than some 
people imagine Dnkens 
Strive mightily, hut eat and drink as friends. 45 
7'am. of the S/imv, i j. 

Strive not against the stream. Ecclus 
Strive to do thy duty; then shalt thou know 
what IS in thee. Goethe. 
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Striving to better, oft we mar what's well r> ! 

Strong character curdles itself out of the scum 
into Its own place and power or impotence 
Rmkin 

Strong characters are brought out by change 
of situation, gentle ones by permaueuce. 
Jilin rani 

Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries 
all easily witli it, when yet above common- 
sense Loclu 

5 Strong feeling must create poetry Aftnes 
Hat-, 'ey 

Strong folks have strong maladies. Cei J'> 

Strong passions are the life of manly viitues 
But they need not necessarily he evil because 
they are passions and because they .ire 
stiong The passions may be likened to 
blood horses, that need training and the 
curb only to enable them whom they carry to 
achieve the most gloiious triumphs S/n/n/^ 

Strong leasons make strong actions A'-f's 
John, 111 4 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, / Whom 
we that have not seen Thy face, / By faitli, 
and faith alone, embrace, / Believing wheie 
we cannot piove }innwon 
lOStrongci than steel / Is the sword of the 
spirit. / Swifter than arrows ' The life of the 
truth IS , / Gieater than anger ; Is love, and 
subdueth ! Ihuo. 

Stiongest minds / Aie often those of whom 
tlie noisy world / Heais least II .v.Anw// 

Studies perfect nature, and aie peifected by 
experience, /'itcnn 

Studies serve foi delight, for ornament, and 
for ability /an an 

Studns et rebus honestis— r>j honour.ihlt' studies 
and (Ki upaliuiis 1/ 

15 Studns florentem ignobilis oti Irululgin^ m th« 

Studies o( ini^lorious leisiiie I n 

Studio miiiuente laboiem — I lie enthusiasm 
lessening the faligiit (Ki./l. 

Study gives strength to the mind , conversa¬ 
tion, grace, lanjli 

Study IS like the heaven’s glorious sun, / That 
will not be deep searched with saucy looks 

Loot ,1 L Loit, 1 1 

Study IS the bane of boyhood, the element of I 
youth, the indulgence ot manhood, and the I 
restorative of age Lando) 

20 Study of the Bible will keep any man from 
being vulgar in style ( oUnd'^e 

Study the best and highest things that are, / 
But of thyself an humble thought retain 
S/ry I)a7ns, 

Study the past if you would divine the future 

( on/ni itti 

Study thyself, what rank or what degree / 
The wise Creator hath ordained for thee 
Dft den 

Study to be quiet; contain yourself within 
your own business, and let the prying cen¬ 
sorious, the vain and intriguing world follow 
their own devices '1 fwmas d Kcm/ns 

25 Study to be what you wish to seem /ohn HnU 

Stulta mantali jam poriigit ora capistro—lie 
IS now strelclnng out Ins foolish head to the 
matrimonial ' alter. Juv. 

Stultus nisi quod ipse facit, nil rectum putat— 
The fool thinks nothing well done except what 
he does himself. 


Stulti sunt iiiunierabiles- Fools are viithont 
nunihi I hiatnins 

Stultitiam dissimulare non potes nisi tacitur- 
nitate--No com e.dmi; folly s.i\c by silence 
Stultitiam patmntur opes— Kiches allow one to 30 

he foolish Hot 

Stultitiam simulare loro, sapientia summa est 
—lo afTcct folly^ on an oicasion is consiiminatc 
w isdom 

Stultorum incurata malus pudoi ulrera cel.it— 

It is the false shaim of fools to try to conceal 
unciiicd wounds. Jlo? 

Stnltum esf timeie quod vit.in non potest- It 
IS foolish to distress ourselves about vcli.il cannot 
be avoided Sjo 

Stultus es, rem actam agis ^ on aie a fool, 
Voii do wh.it ha*^ bun clone ahc.uly I'laut 
Stultus labor est iiieptiarum —'1 he l.ilionr isG/ 
foolish thu IS bestow eel on trifles AIa>t 
Stultus. qiii, patre occiso, liberos relmquat— He 
who kills the fathei .cud le eves the children is .a 
foed Ft 

Stultus semper mcipit vivere— 'I lie fcxil is always 
hc'ginning to h\e J'l 

Stunden der Noth vergiss, doch was sie dich 
lehrten, vergiss me— forget the- times of your 
ciistie-.,, hut iie\ei luigel what they t.atight >ou 
(.ti s\ci. 

Stung by straitness of our life, made strait / 
On purpose to make sweet the life at large. 
/>)im>n/ni. 

Stupid people and uneducated people do not 40 
c.ire for nice discriminations They always 
have decided opinions W'llimtn I'daik 
Stupid people move like lay-figuies, while 
every joint of an uitelligent man is eloquent. 
Siho/'i nhatttr 

Stupidity has its sublime as well as genius. 

II I eland. 

Stupidity IS without anxiety. (,o, tin. 

Sturm- uud Drang-Penode — 'J lie storm*.and- 
sti'.ss period A literary petlocI infTtimany, the* 

piocliii lions of which w'cte in pned by a love 
e>f strong jiassion and in ■lent ai lion 
Style is the dress of thoughts ( k, sit tjield. ‘i5 
Style IS the physiognomy of the mind. ScJioJ>t n- 
haucf, m 

Style IS what gives value and currency to 
thought A mill 

Style may be defined, proper words in proper 
places Siv.Jt. 

Stylo inverse—Witli the* hack of tlic pen 
Stylum vertere—To eh.mge or correct the style. 60 
Sua cnique Dens fit dira ctipido—E.ieh man 

makes hi, own dire p.issioii a god ! ug 

Sua citique quura sit animi cogitatio, / Colorque 
proprius - Since each iinn lias .a way of his own 
of thinking, and a peruliai temper. Phted. 

Sua cuiqiie vita obscura est—Every man’s life 
lb dark lo liiiiiself. 

Sua cuique voluptas—Evc’ry man has his own 
liking 

Sua quisque exempla debet aequo aniino pati— 55 
Every one ought to bear patiently with wliat is 
after his own example Phud 
Suave, mari magno turbantibus acquora ventis/ 

E terra magnum altenus spectare laborem! 

- How fascinating it is when on the great sea 
the winds have raised its waters into billows, tc? 
witness the perils of another from the land I 
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Suavis est laborum praeteritorum xnemoria— 
Sweet IS the memory of past trouble Cic 
Suaviter et fortiter - Mildly and firmly M. 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re— Gentle in 
numner, resolute in deed M 
“Suaviter m modo, fortiter in re,”—I do not 
know any one rule so unexceptionably useful 
and necessary in every part of life. C hestcr- 
Jitld 

6 Sub cruce Candida — Under the pure whiU 
noss A/. 

Sub cruce salus — Salvation under the cross 
M 

Sub fine— At the end 

Sub hoc sii^iio Vinces Under this sign (the cross) 
thou bh.dt eoiKiuer M. 

Sub initio— At the bi ginning. 

10 Sub Jove —111 the opm an. 

Sub judice hs est—1 he question is undecided 
Sub pcena—Unde 1 a pen dly I 
Sub rescrvatione Jacoha*o \\ ith St. James’s 
leserv.itiou , vi/ , if the l.oid will 
Sub rosa— Under the roie , confidentially. 

IS Sub silentio In * ileiic e, / c , w iiiiout notice In mg 
take n 

Sub specie reteriiitatis- In tlie foim of eteinity, 
/ t , as .T p.utK ulai nnuiifi st liion of a iinnei .a) 
law 

Subdue fate, and exert human strength to the 
utmost of your power, and if, when pains 
have been taken, success attend not, in 
whom IS the blame ? II 
Subhita Crinsa tolhtur effectus—The cause re- 

nun ( <1, tile lIIllI Is .ilsO / . 

Subhinei in tins world know I nothing than a 
peasant saint, one that must toil outwardly 
wr the lowest of man's wants, also toiling 
inwardly for the highest Such a one will 
carry thee back to ’'lazareth itself, (n/- 
/j'A. 

dOSubhmi feriam sidera vertice— I sh.ill stiikc the 
st.irs with iiij uplifted head /Air. 

Sublimity is Hebrew by birth ( olendt^e 
Submitting to one wrong often brings on 
another I'r 

Subtihs veternm judex et calhdus audis—You 
an known a, a iikc and expeiitnccd judge* of 
thin old II •} 

Subtlety may det eive you; integrity never 
will Ol f U 

25 Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise, > 
By simply meek. ALi.on 
Succedaneuin— A sulisututL 
Success (by laws of competition) signifies al¬ 
ways so much victory over your neighbour 
as to obtain the direction of his work and 
take the profits of it. This is the real source 
of all great riches. Kudin 
Success consecrates the foulest crimes. Sen. 
Success ? If the thing is unjust, thou hast not 
succeeded Ciulyle 

30 Success in the majority of circumstances de¬ 
pends on knowing how long it takes to suc¬ 
ceed. A1 on it. s 1 / UH u. 

Success in war, like charity in religion, covers 
a multitude of sms Sir ( ^ apiei 

Success is full of promise till men get it, and 
then it seems like a nest from which the 
biid has flown. Ward Heccher 


Success is sweet; the sweeter if long delayed, 
and attained through manifold struggles and 
defeats A. li Aicott 
Success is the child of audacity. DtsraeU 
Success makes men look larger, if reflection 35 
does not measure them. Joulert 
Success makes success, as money makes 
money, t luunfoit 

Success often costs more than it is worth. 

L H ifi^UiivoTth 

Success tempts many to their rum rim dr 
Success throws a veil over the evil deeds of 
men. llcmost'ienes 

Success f to thee, as to a god, men bend the 40 
knee .tuhylm 

Successful love takes a load off our hearts and 
puts it on our shoulders. Koine 
Such a friend as speaketh kindly to a man’s 
face, and behind his back defeateth his de- 
sig'ns, is like a pot of poison with a surface of 
milk J/iio/nidiiii 

Such a genius as philosophers must of necessity 
have is wont but seldom, in all its parts, to 
meet m one man , but its different parts 
generally spring up in different persons 

riu'o 

Such a plot must have a woman in it. Ku hm d- 
u>n 

Such as aie careless of themselves can hardly 45 
be mindful of others / /inle\ (‘0 
Such as are in the married state wish to get 
out, and such as are out wish to get m 
{hiolid Ay hinerson 

Such as every one is inwardly, so he judgeth 
outwardly. I Jionun. a A , n./n \ 

Such as we are made of, such we be. Tunlfth 

\ tjlt, 11 7 . 

Such hath been—shall be beneath the sun, / 
That many still must labour for the one. 
Uyroti. 

Such is hope. Heaven's own gift to struggling 50 
mortals , pervading, like some subtle essence 
ftom the skies, all things both good and bad. 
Ihtiim 

Such IS the aspect of this shore ; / 'Tis Greece, 
but living Greece no more! / So coldly 
sweet, so deadly fair, / We start, for soul is 
wanting there Kyron 

Such only enjoy the country as are canable 
of thinking when they are there , then they 
are prepared for solitude, and in that case 
solitude IS prepared for them Dryden 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, / That, 
if It would but apprehend some joy, / It com¬ 
prehends some bringer of that joy , / Or in 
the night, iniagmiiig some fear, / How easy 
is a bush supposed a bear. Mid N.'i Du ant^ 

V. i. 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks 
/ am, of the Shteiv, iv 5. 

Suche die Wissenschaft als wurdest ewig du 65 
hier sein, / Tugend, als hielte der Tod dich 
schon am straubenden Haar—SeekknowkdRe, 
as if thou wert to be hire for ever, virtue, as if 
death already held thee by the bustling hair. 
Herder. 

Sucht nur die Menschen aru verwirren, / Sie 
am befnedigen ist schwer —Seek only to 
mystify men , to satisfy them is difficult Goethe 
the theatr e-nianager in" h au^ t." 
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Sudden blaze of kindness may, by a single 
blast of coldness, be extinguished ; but that 
fondness which length ot time has connected 
with many circumstances and occasions, 
though it may for a while be suppressed by 
disgust or resentment, with or without cause, 
is hourly revived by accidental recollection 
Jo itnon. 

Sudden love is the latest cured La Ii> un'rr. 

Sudden resolutions, like the sudden use of the 
mercury in the barometer, indicate little else 
than the chaiigeableuess of the weather. 
Jl.itf. 

Sudden tumultuous popularity comes more 
from partial delii lum on both sides than fi oni 
clear insight, and is of evil omen to all con¬ 
cerned with it L a/1\ le 

6 Suer sang et eau—T o toil .ind imnl (/// sweat 
blood .uid «.il< t) /> I'/tr 

Suffer little children to come unto me, and for¬ 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven Ji mm. 

Suffer no hour to slide by w ithout its due im- 
proveineut 'Jhowa^ a Kta/Jn 

Suffer thyself to be led in everything but feel 
mg and thinking .SalUf. 

Suffeiance is the badge of all our tribe. Mi > 
of \'in j 

10 Suffering in human life is very widely vica- 
iious H (tfi//n((/ii f. 

Suffering is part of the divine idea U’anf 
Hci'i her 

Suffering is the mother of fools, reason of wise 
men (‘O 

Suffering which falls to our lot in the course of 
nature, oi by chance oi fate, does not, “ce¬ 
teris paiibus,” seem so painful as suffering 
which IS inflicted on us by the ai biti at y will 
of another, ^cltijunliaucr. 

Suffice unto thy good, though it be small, / For 
hoard hath hate, and climbing tirkleness, 
(iiiK (rt.uiii\) / Praise hath ciivie, and weal 
is blent o’er all. (. r. 

15 Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and igno¬ 
rance li»if>li\ 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof 

h M/t 

Sufficiently provided from within, he has need 
of little from without, iaot the of im /-oi t 

Sufficit huic tumulus, cm non suffecerit orbis— 
A luiiib now sufiioes for him foi wlioni ibc world 
did not surtuc AJfoJos of Alexander ihi 
Cu’ixt 

Suffundere malls hominis sanguinem, quam 
offundere—rulier to mike a nnn blieli 
for his guilt than to shed his blood Jtr 

20 Suggestio falsi Suggestion of wh.it is f.ilse 

Silt cuique mores fingunt fortunam — Kverr 
mans foitiinc is shaped fur him by his own 
manners L orn, ^ c/. 

Sui generis—Of Ut. own kind , of a kind of its 
own. 

Sui juris—Of his own riglit L. 

Suis stat viribus—He stands by hi<i own strength. 

M 

25 Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this snecial observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of natuie. 

11 am , 111 2 . 

Suivez laison—Follow reason. M, | 


Sum quod ens, fui quod es—I am what you will 
he, I was wdial you are 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day; / 
And m the morning what thou hast to do. 
i,iot£e llerhet t. 

Snme superbiam qusesitam mentis — Assume 
tlic proud place your intrits have won. Hor. 
Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, apquam / 30 
Vinbus, et versate dm, quid ferre recusent, / 
Quid valeant humeri— Ye who write, choose a 
snhicit suited to your abilities, and long jioiider 
w'hat your powers are equal to, aiiel what they 
are unable to peiloriii 11 or 
Sumina bona put.is, alictia vivere quadra-^ 
\ou think It the eliief good to live on another’s 
crumbs, /yrr/ 

Summa petit livoi—baivy .nms very high Ovtd. 
Summa sequor fastigia rermn—I wdl lr.'ice the 
prim ipal Ire.ids of events. / ng. 

Summa summarum— Ml ui all. P/uutui 
Suninice opes inopia enpuhtatum—lie is richest 86 
who Is poorest in his dciiies .S/«. 

Summani nec metnas diem, nec optes—Neither 
fear nor w'lsh for your last dny Mart 
Suinmum bonum —1 he chief good. 

Smumum crede ne^as animaiu prseferre pudori,/ 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas— 
Consider it to l>e the height ol impiety to prefer 
life to honour, .md, for tin s.ike of merely living, 
to s icrifice the ohiei Is of living. Jiiz/. 

Summtim jus sa*pe summa mjuna est -The 
sir K test justice is often gr o .sest injustic e ( 'iC. 

<rdv 8'am‘^,Kg, irav Whatever is beautiful 40 

is he uitiful by an inner neei ssiiy. Pindar 
Sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide / To 
light up worlds or wake an insect’s mirth. 
KiLe. 

Sunday is the core of our civilisation, dedi¬ 
cated to thought and reverence, huierson 
Sundays observe; think when the bells do 
chime, / 'Tis angels' music, therefore come 
not late. Leor^e lleihit 
Sunlight is painting. Hawthorne. 

Sunrise is often lovelier than noon. Car/We. 45 
Sunt bona mixta mails, sunt mala mixta boms— 
(jrood IS mixed with evil, and evnl with good. 

Sunt bon^sunt quaedam i^ediocria, sunt mala 
plura / Qure legis— Of those wlmli you lead, 
some are good, some middling, and mure are b.id. 
Alar t , of book\ 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus— 
Theie are some faults, however, whn h we are 
vvilhng to pardon. Ho>. 

Sunt Jovis omnia plena— All things are full of 
tlie Deity. / lig. 

Sunt lacrymse rerum, et mentem mortalia tan- 50 
guilt - J ears are due to misfortune, and mortal 
woes toiuh the heart. Pirg. 

Sunt puen pueri, pueri puerilia tractant—Boys 
are boys, and boys occupy themselves with boyish 
things 

Sunt superis sua jura—Even the gods above are 
subjecl to law. Ovtd. 

Suo Marte— By his own prowess. Cic. 

Super subjectam materiam—Upon the matter 
snbmilled. L 

Superbo c quel cavallo che non si vuol portar 66 
la biada—Broild is the horse that won't carry 
Its own oats It Pr. 
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Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives long^er. Met. o/ I iuue^\ 2 - 

Superior powers of mind and profound study 
are of no use if they do not sometimes lead 
a person to different conclusions from those 
which are formed by ordinary powers of 
mind without study. J S. Milt 

Superior streng-th is found in the long-run to 
he with those who had the right on their 
side. FioiuIl'. 

Supersedeas— You may super .ede I. 

6 Superstition changes a man to a beast, 
fanaticism makoi him a wild beast, and 
despotism a bea^t of burden La Harf’i 

Superstition is a misdirection of religious 
feeling. IVhafeiy 

Superstition is an unreasoning fear of God , 
religion consists in the pious worship of the 
gods. ( It. 

Superstition is but the fear of belief; religion 
is the confidence. LaJv /•’. tj \ // ton 

Superstition is certainly not the characteristic 
of this age. Yet some men are bigoted in 
politics who are infidels in lehgion. luntns 
10 Superstition is in its death-l.ur; the last 
agonies may endure foi decade > or fai cen¬ 
turies , but it cariie.s the non in its heait, 
and will not vex the earth any moie. 
lyU 

Superstition is inherent in man’s nature; and 
when we think it is wholly eradicated, it 
takes refuge in the strangest holes and 
corners, whence it peeps out all at once, as 
soon as it can do so with safety, i.oethe. 

Superstition us passing away without return 
Religion cannot pass away. The buinmg of 
a little straw may hide the stai s in the sky , 
but the stars are there, and will re-appear. 
I arlyle. 

Superstition is related ♦ t this life, religion to 
the next; superstition allies itseli to fatality, 
religion to virtue , it is by the vitality ol 
earthly desires we become superstitious, and 
by the sho ifice of these desires that we 
become religious, jl/nii dt Stael 

Superstition is the fear of a spirit whose 
passions and acts are those of a man, who 
is present in some places, and not m others; 
who makes some places holy, and not others; 
who is kind to one person, and unkind to 
another, who is pleased or angry accorduig 
to the degree of attention you pay him, or 
praise you lehise him , who is hostile gene¬ 
rally to human pleasure, but may be bribed 
by sacrificing a pait of that pleasure into 
permitting the rest. KusKm. 

15 Superstition is the only religion of which base 
souls are capable Joidnit 

Superstition is the poesy of life, so that it 
does not injure the poet to be superstitious. 
Goethe. 

Superstition! that horrid incubus which dwelt 
in darkness, shunning the light, with all its 
racks, and poison chalices, and foul sleeping 
draughts, is passing away without return, 
f arty It . 

Superstition without a veil is a deformed 
thing. Jtacon. 

Superstitions would soon die out if so many 
old women would not act as nurses to keep 
them alive. Punch 
20 Supple knees feed arrogance. Pr. 


Suppose a neighbour should desire / To light 
a candle at your fire, / Would it deprive 
your flame of light / Because another profits 
by t. Uoyd 

Suppressing love is but opposing the natural 
dictates of the heait L,iddsm tk 
Suppressio veil— Suppression of what is true 
Supra vires — I’eyond one s powLrs Hor. 
Supremumvale A 1 ist farewell Ovid. 26 

Sur esperance— In hope M. 

Surdo fabulam narras— You tell your story to n 
d< .if man. 

Sure as night follows day, / Death treads in 
pleasure’s footsteps round the world, / When 
pleasure treads the path which reason shuns. 

J 'ounit. 

Sure, he that m.ide us with such large dis¬ 
course, / Lookiiig before and aftei, gave us 
not / That capability and godlike leasun / To 
fust in us unused ttam , iv 4 
Sure, of qualities demanding praise, / More go 30 
to rum fortunes, than to raise. 

Sure tliose who have neither strength nor 
weapons to fight at least should be civil 

(rOtdillll h. 

Surely half the world must be blind , they can 
see nothing unless it glitters Hare 
Surely it is better to enclose the gulf and 
hiiidei all access, than by encouraging us to 
advance a little, to entice us afterwards a 
little furtlier, and let us perceive our folly 
only by our destruction Johnson 
Smely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since 
we are forced to call in the assistance of so 
many trifles to rid us of om time of that 
time which can never return john’ion. 

Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men 35 
of high degiee are a he , to be laid in the 
balance they are altogether lighter than 
vanity. JUlde 

Surely nobody would be a charlatan who could 
afford to be sincere. Liin t son 
Surely the best way is to meet the enemy in 
the field, and not wait till lie plunders us in 
our very bed-chamber Ooldsmith 
Surely use alone / Makes money not a con¬ 
temptible stone Giori^e Iletbert 
Surement va qui n’a nen— He who h.as nothing 
goesseiurely }'i J'r. 

Surfeit has killed more than hunger. Pr. 40 
Surfeit of the sweetest things / The deepest 
loathing to the stomach brings. Mid N.'s 
Dieaiii^ 11 3 

Surfeits destroy more than the sword. /. 
Lit it her. 

Surgit post nubila Phoebus— Tlie sun rises after 
tfie clouds M. 

Sursum corda- Lift up your hem is L, 

Surtout, messieurs, pas de zele — Above all, 45 
gentlemen, no zeal, lalleyrand 
Sus Minervam- A pig leac hmg M mei va 
Susceptibility to one class of influences, the 
selection of what is fit for him. the rejection 
of what IS unfit, determines for a man the 
character of the universe. Emeison. 
Suspectum semper invisumque dominantibus, 
qui proximus destinaretur— Those in supreme 
power always suspect and hate tbeir next heir 
Tac, 
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Suspeiidens omnia naso—Sneering at everyrlung 
Hof 

Suspense is worse than disappointment. Hunts 

Suspicion always haunts the guil^mind , 'The 
thief doth fear each bush an officer j Hen 
r/., V o 

Suspicion IS a heavy arniour, and with its own 
weight impedes more than protects /h-’an 
5 Suspicion IS no less an enemy to virtue than to 
happiness /o/iu on 

Suspicion IS the bane of friendship. PetianJi 

Suspicion IS very often a useless pain Dt 
johnson 

Suspicion shall be all stuck full of eyes. i Hon 

// , N I 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 
amongst buds, they ever fly by twilight, 
they are to be repressed, or at the least 
well guarded, lor they cloud the mind. 
Hat on 

10 Suspicions are nothing when a man is really 
true, and every one should perseveie in 
acting honestly, for all will be made right 
ill time /ian\ 

Susser Weill gicbt saiu'rii Es.sig Swctl wine 
)l« Ids sour Mine 11 (af /'> 

Sustine et abstiiie licai .md foilienr. JA 

Suutll cmque lot \t-rj m m hi> due I\I 

Suiiiii cuiqiie decus postoiitas rependunt—Pos- 
l» rity will p.ij evt ly oii< liis due ///< 

16 Situs cmque est nios -I'^xciy one has his own 
Maj of It J/or 

Suus cuiqiie inos—E\ ci v man h is bis way. 'h >■ 

Suum cmque tribuerc, ea deiiium sutnma jus- 
tltia est— To give to eveiy man his due, that is 
siiptenie jusluc Lit.. 

Swearing is invoking the witness of a spirit to 
an assertion you wish to make, but cursing 
is invoking the assistance of a spirit m a 
mischief you wish to infl ct RusKtn.. 

Sweep before your own door /V 
20 Sweet aie the uses of adveisity, / Which like 
the toad, ugly and venomous, / Wears yet a 

E recious jewel in his head , / And this our 
fe, exempt fiom public liaunt, / Finds 
tongues 111 trees, books in the running 
brooks. / Sermons in stones, and good m 
eveiytliing As Von Liki It 
Sweet bird, that shnnn’st the noise of folly, / 
Most musual, most uiel.incholy Milton 
Sweet flowers ai e slow, and weeds make haste 
Rich 111 , 11 f 

Sweet IS the breath of morn, her rising sweet, / 
With charm of earliest birds Milion. 

Sweet IS the lore which Nature bungs , / Our 
meddling intellect / Misshapes tlie beauteous 
form of things: / We murder to dissect 
ll 'onhivortk. 

26 Sweet is true love though given ni vain, / And 
sweet IS death that puts an end to pain 

/ennyson 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge 'J.i 
Audi on , 1. 2. 

Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can at 
once surrender itself to illusions which cheat 
expectation and sorrow of their weary mo¬ 
ments 1 .S tfi lie 

Sweet reader, do you know what a toady is ? 
That agreeable animal which you meet every 
day lu civilised society. Disraeli. 


Sweet Swan of Avon. Hen Jonson of Shake- 

Sweetest melodies are those that are by dis- 30 
taiice made more sweet IPonlstvoi t/i 

Swift kindnesses are best a long delay / In 
kindness takes the kindness all away 
Anon 

Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day 

J.y/i 

Sworn to no inastei, of no sect am I , / As 
diives the storm, at any dooi I knock, / And 
house with Montaigne now, and now with 
Locke /’ i'o 

Syllables govern the world Colxo 

Sympatlietic peojile are often uncommunicative 36 
about themselves , they give back reflected 
images which hide their own depths. George 
hhoi 

Symjiathising and selfish people are alike 
given to tears. Lnoh IJunt. 

Sympathy can create the boldness which no 
other means can evoke J)i Haiker 

Sympathy is the fii st condition of criticism; 
reason and justice presuppose, at their origin, 
emotion. Atn>i! 

Sympathy is tlie first gieat lesson which man 
should Icain . . . Unless he learns to feel 
for things 111 wliidi he has no personal in¬ 
terest, he can achieve nothing generous or 
noble la touid 

Sympathy is the solace of the poor, but for the 40 
rich there is consolation Ihsiat li. 

Sympathy i.s two heaits tugging at one load. 

L 11. PaiUnnst 

Sympathy wanting, all is wanting, its personal 
magnetism is the conductor of the sacred 
spark that lights our atoms, puts us in 
human communion, and gives us to company, 
conversation, and ourselves. A /> A h oil 

Sympathy with Nature is a part of the good 
man’s religion. !• Jl. lltdi;/ 

Syne as ye brew, . . . / Keep mind that ye 
maun dnnk the yill. Hums, 


T. 

Tabesne cadavera solvat, / An rogus, baud 46 

lelert- ll makts no diff* rence whetner cortiip- 
tioii dissolve the carcase or the funeral pile. 
Rut an 

Tabula ex or in naufragio—A plank m a ship- 
wicck , .a last shift. 

Table d'hote —'V common ta])lc forguesis Fr. 

Tableau vivant-A gioup m which st.'ilucs or 
jHcturcs are icnreseiitcd by living peisons. Fr. 

Tabula rasa—A smcxith or bWik tablet; a blank 
surface. 

Tacent, satis laudant —Their silence is praise 50 
enough Ter. 

Tache sans tache~A task, or work, without a 
blcin'sh. M 

Tacitae inagis et occultae inimicitice sunt, quam 
indicta; et opertae—Enmities uiiavowed and 
coiicc aled are more to he fe ired than w hen opt n 
and declared Gic 

Taciturn vivit sub pectore vulnus—The secret 
wound still lives in her heart. I ng. 
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Tact is one of the first of mental virtues, the 
absence of which is often fatal to the best 
talents. It supplies the place of many 
talents. S/m>/n 

Tadeln kann eui jeder Bauer; besser machen 
wird ihin sauer— L\liv boor can hud fault, it 
would hiiflli. liuii lo do 111 Her r J'r 

Tadeln koniien zwar die Thoren, / Aber kluger 
handclll llicht fooK i nn imd fnult indeed, but 
they L.uinot .irl moie iMsely Langium 

Taedium vitae—Weaimess of life; disgust with 
existence. Ce/i 

B Tages Arbeit, Abends Gaste, / Saure Wochen, 
frohe Feste, / Sei deiii kunftig Zauberwort 
--Be work by day, giusis at eve, wieks of tod, 
fe*stivc days of joy, the magic spell for thy future 

Take a bird from a clean nest. Car/. Fr. 

Take a farthing from a thousand pounds, it 
will be a thousand pounds no longer i.oU- 

Take a hair of the same dog that bit yon, and 
it wdl heal the wound /b. 

Take a stick to a Highland laddie, and it's no 
him you hurt, but ins aucestois. J M llanu 

10 Take all that is given, whether wealth, / Or 
love, or language ; nothing comes amiss, / 
A good digestion turneth all to health 
Ceotrr Ihthot. 

Take any subject of sorrowful regret, and see 
with how much pleasure it is associated 
Dukinii. 

Take away desire from the heart, and you 
take away the air from the earth. Jyulwt> 
Lytion 

Take care of the pence , the pounds will take 
care of themselves. Fr. 

Take care to be an economist in prosperity, 
there is no fear of your not being one in 
adversity, /mnnt nutn n. 

16 Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 11 am., i. 3 . 

Take everything easy {Incht) , leave off dream¬ 
ing and brooding (Crulu In), and you will be 
evei well guarded from a thousand evils. 

i 'Jt/afhi. 

Take fast hold of instruction; let her not go 
keep her, for she is thy life. 

Take from the philosopher the pleasuie of 
being heard, and his desire for knowledge 
ceases. Fou^^rau 

Take heed, and beware of covetousness , for a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth. 

20 Take heed of the vinegar of sweet wine. /V 

Take heed you find not that you do not seek. /V 

Take-it-easy and Live-long are brothers. 
Ger. Fr. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me , for 
I am meek and lowly 111 heai t, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls Jesns. 

Take no thought for the morrow; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Jesus. 

85 Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat. or what ye shall dunk , nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Jesus. 

Take not His name who made thy mouth in 
vain' / It gets thee nothing, and has no 
excuse. George Herbert. 
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Take note, take note, O world, / To be direct 
and honest is not safe Otnillo, in. 3 

Take physic, pomp, / Expose thyself to feel 
what wretches feel, / That thou mayst 
shake the superflux to them, / And show 
the heavens more just 4 . 

Take the Muses servants by the hand ; / . . . 
And where ye justly can commend, commend 
them , / And aiblins when they wnma stand 
the test, / Wink hard, and say the folks hae 
done their best. Jhtyns. 

Take the showers as they fall, /. Enough 30 
if at the end of all / A little garden blossom. 

/1 nnysun 

Take this rule,. . The best-bred child hath 
the best portion. F?. Ih >Ih> t 

Take thou the beam out of thine own eye; 
then shalt thou see clcaily to take the mote 
out of thy biother’s. Ji\u\ 

Take thought for thy body with steadfast 
fidelity The soul must see through these 
eyes alone, and if they are dim, the whole 
world IS beclouded (.nu tht. 

Take tune by the forelock. 7 hairs. 

Take tune in tune, ere tune be tint (lost). .Sc. Ff. 35 

Take time in turning a corner. 7'r 

Take up the torch and wave it wide, / The 
torch that lights Time's thickest gloom. 
Fumar. 

Take your thirst to the stream, as the dog 
does Gael Fr. 

Taking, therefore, my opinion of the English 
fioui the vntues and vices practised among 
the vulgar, they at once present to a stranger 
all their faults, and keep their vntues up only 
for the mquiriiig of a philosopher, i.olasnuth. 

Tale tuuni carmen nobis, divine poeta, / Quale 41 
sopor fessis—'Ihy son^; is to us, O heavenly 
b.ud, as sleep to vvtarieil men. I ui^. 

Talent alone cannot make a writer. There 
must be a man behind the book, h met son. 

Talent for literature, thou hast such a talent? 
Believe it not, be slow to believe it I To 
speak or to write, Nature did not peremp¬ 
torily order thee ; but to work she did. f 
lyU. 

Talent forms itself in secret; character, in the 
great current of the world. Got the. 

Talent has almost always this advantage 
(I ofsjrunr) over genius - that the foimer 
endures, tlie latter olten explodes, or runs to 
waste (yetjufft). Gvti.Kozv. 

Talent is a cistern; genius, a fountain. // 'hijple. 45 

Talent is a gift which God has imparted in 
secret, and which we reveal without knowing 
it. Monlc^quieu 

Talent is some onefaculty unusually developed, 
genius commands all the faculties, F. Jl. 
/fetlq;e. 

Talent is something, but tact is everything. 

It is not a seventh sense, but is the life of 
all the five. It is the open eye, the quick 
ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, and 
the lively touch , it is the interpreter of all 
riddles, the surmounter of all difficulties, the 
remover of all obstacles. IV. F. .'scarj^ill. 

Talent is that which is in a man's power; 
genius IS that 111 whose power a man is. 
Lowell. 

Talent ist Form, Genie Stoff—Talent is form, 60 

genius IS substaiiL-c Culskow 
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Talent, lying m the understanding, is often 
inherited , genius, being the action of reason 
and imagination, rarely or never. (€}leruf^e 

Talents angel-briglit, if wanting woith, are 
shilling instruments in false amoition's hand, 
to finish faults illustrious, and give mfamy 
renown. J ouhj^ 

Talents give a man a superiority far more 
agreeable than that which proceeds fiom 
riches, birth, or einploymeiits, which are 
all external Talents constitute our very 
essence. Koilm. 

Talitei qii-^liter—Siuh as u i, 

• Talk, except as the preparation for work, is 
woith almost nothing , sometimes it is worth 
infinitely less than nothing, and becomes, 
little conscious of playing such a fatal jiait, 
the geneial suinmary of pretentious nothing¬ 
nesses, and the chief of all the curses the 
posteiity of Adam are liable to in this 
sublunary woi Id L at tyh . 

Talk of the devil and he’ll appear. Pt. 

Talk that does not end in action is better 
suppressed altogether. ( arlylt 

Talk to him of Jacob's ladder, and he would 
ask the number of the steps JJoui^U^ /i>- 
totd 

Talkers are no good doers Rich III , i 3. 

JO Talking's one of the fine arts. Holnie':. 

Talking is the disease of age Ikn Jonwn. 

Talking of love IS making it Ft. 

Talking with a host is next best to talking 
with one’s self . He is wiser than to 
contradict his guest m any case; he lets 
him go on, he lets him travel. ! hot tau 

Tam deest avarn quod habet, quani quod non 
habet—J'he niisci is as much lu want of that 
whi( h ht. has as of that whu h he h.u> nut 
Pub Syt 

15 Tam dm discendum est, qtiuin dm nescias, et, 
SI proveibio ciedniiiis, quam dm vivas -You 
mils* Lonlinni leiriiin^ as long as you do not 
know, and, if tin. pi o^ ti h is to be believed, as long 
asyoiili\c, Sin 

Tam Marte quam Minerva—As much by Mars 
as by Minciva, .is mm h by courage as by 
wisdom I't 

Tam Marti quam Mercurio— As much for M.irs 
.as for ISlcrcui j , .is well (ju ililied foi w.ir as for 
buanes, 

Tam felix utinam, quam pectore candidus, 
essem- Oli, that 1 Wue.is happ> as I .1111 tlc.ir 
in coiisc ii m ( ( 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither; / They had 
been fou for weeks thegither Rums 

SOTamen me / Cum magnis vixisse invita fatebi- 
tur usque / Invidia Nevertheless, even envy, 
however unwilling, will have to admit that 1 li.i\e 
hied among great m< n. II-t 

Tandem fit surculus arbor~A twig in time 
bee omes .a ti ee bl 

Tandem poculuin moeroris exhausit—He has 
exhausted at last the cup of grief. < /r. 

rot vevpa tov iruX^fiov— I’he sinews of war. P'r. 

Tangere ulcus To touch a sore , to renew one’s 
grief 7’c; 

26 Tanquam m speculo—As in a mirror. 

Tanquam nobilis—Noble by courtesy. 

Tanquam ungues digitosque sues—As well as 
his nails and fingers ; at his fingers’ ends. Pr. 


Tant de fiel entre-t-il dans Tame des devots ?— 
C.ui so much gall find access in devout souls? 
Itoihav 

Tant mieux—.So much the better. Fr. 

Tant pis- So much the* worse /'V. 80 

Tant va la cruche a I’eau qu’a la fin elle se 
brisc—The pileht r goes so ofleii lo the well th.it it 
IS broken .il l.ist h r 

Tant® molis erat Romanam condere genteni— 
.Suth a task il w.is to found the Koimin race 

/ 'ttg 

Tantmne animis coelestibus ir® ? -Can he.ivenly 
minds cherish sm h due le.enanenl i 
Tanti ens aliis, quaiiti tibi fueris -You will be 
of .IS niiK h v.'iliie lu ollieis as you have been to 
yourself. ( /.. 

Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto fehems— 35 

Lhe hapjiiet the moinciits tire shui tei Pliny 
Tanto buon, che val niente bo good .as to be 
good for nothing. It Pr, 

Tanto fortior, tanto feheior I—The more pluck, 
tin better luck' 

Tanto piu di pregio reca all’ opera runiilta dell’ 
artista, quanto ^piii aggiiiiige di valor! al 
numero la nullita del zero I'he modi sty of 
till .irtist adds .is miuh to the nieiit of Ins work 
as does .1 Cipher (of no v.ilue in it,elf) to the 
nuinhei to which it is joined. Pot mm 
Tanto vale la Messa detta quanto la cantata— 

A mass IS .as good said as sum; It P>, 

Tantum quantum lust .as much .as. 40 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum Could 
such eriulties have been peipelr.itt d 111 the name 
of religion? / ucict. in re/ettnee to tfu ^ainfice 
pi /phi^ema. 

Tantum series juncturaque / Tantum de 
medio sumptis accedit honoris bmh is the 
power of orifer .uid .inangement so niueh grace 
in.iy be iiiipaited to subjects fiom eommon life. 
Ho,. 

Tantum vertice in auras / Aetherias quantum 
radice in Taitara tendit Its siimmii stretches 
as far itito the upper ether as its root into the 
nether diip. 

Tantus amor laudum, tant® est victoria curs 
—Such is the love of praise, so great the anxiety 
for victory. / 

Tapfer 1 st der Lowesieger, / Tapfer ist deriS 
Weltbezwinger, / Tapfeu* wer sich selbst 
bezwang—Brave is the lion-v.inqiusher, brave 
IS the world-subduer, but liriiei he who has 
sulxlued himself. J. G. llctiti, 

Tarda sit ilia dies, et nostro senor ®vo—Slow 
m.iy tiuit day approach, and long after our time. 
Ox"ii 

Tarda solet magnis rebus inesse fides—Men 
.lie slow to lepose* coufulenee in undeitakings of 
iii.ignitude 07tul 

Taide, qu® credita l®dunt, credimus—Wt are 
slew to believe tlial which, if believed, would 
woik us h.irin Ovui 
Tarde sed tute—Slow' but sure. M. 

Tarde venientibus ossa—To those who come late 60 
the bones. Pr 

Tardiora sunt remedia quam mala—Remedies 
arc slower in their operation llian diseases Tac, 
Tasks in hours of insight willed, / In hours of 
gloom must be fulfilled Matthew A rnold. 

Taste can only be educated by contemplation, 
not of the tolerably good, but of the truly 
excellent Goethe. 
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Taste depends upon those finer emotions which 
make the organisation of the soul. 6ir J. 
ReynoUh. 

Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry con- 
uoisseurship, must mean a genera suscepti¬ 
bility to truth and nobleness, a sense to 
discern and a heart to love and reverence 
all beauty, older, goodness, wheresoever 
found and in whatsoever form and accom¬ 
paniment Liitlylc. 

Taste is the very maker of judgment. Letgh 
Hunt 

Taste may change, but inclination never. Za 
Roche. 

6 ri ffVKo. (rO/ftt, ri^v ffKd(f)T)v <5^ <rKd<f>riv 6vofid~ 
fuji/— Calling .1 fig a fig, and a spade a spade. 
Pint. 

Taurum toilet qui vitulum sustulent—Tie who 
has carried the c.ilf will he able by and by to 
carry the o\. /V. 

Te Deum landainus— \Vc praise 'I'hee, O (axl. 

Te digna sequere -l'<>ll()'v what is woithy of 
thee. M 

Te, Fortuna, sequor* procul hinc jam foedera 
sunto . / Creduhmus fatis, utendum est judice 
bello —Thee, I'oitunc, I lollow , In lu e far all 
treaties past , to fate I cuiuniU stH, and tlic 
arhitianient of w.ii Luinn on t!u Cfositint; oj 
the Kubuon by Cuiu?. 

10 Te honunem esse memento — Remember thou 
art a man. 

Te sine ml altum mens inchoat—Without thee 
my mind originates nothing lofty. 

M<uena%, 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, / To hide the 
fault I see, / That mercy I to others show, / 
That mercy show to me. J'o/>t 

Teach self-denial, and make its practice plea¬ 
surable, and you create for the world a 
destiny more sublime than ever issued from 
the brain of the wildest diearner Sco'i 

Teach your childien poetry, it opens the 
mind, lends grace to wisdom, and makes 
the heroic virtues hereditary. Rlahonu L 

16 Teaching has not a tithe of the efficacy of 
training. Hofa^c ISIann 

Teaching is of more importance than exhorta¬ 
tion. Luther. 

Teaching others teacheth yourself. Pr 

Tearless grief bleeds inwardly. Bmu'c 

Tears are due to human misery. I 

20 Tears are often to be found where there is 
little sorrow, and the deepest sorrow with¬ 
out tears, lohnson. 

Tears are the deluge of sin and the world s 
sacrifice. G? C‘^oty Naz/auzen 

Tears are the symbol of the inability of the I 
soul to restrain its emotion and retain its 
self-command. A tmel 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, / 
Tears from the depth of some divine despau / 
Rise in the heart and gather in the eyes, / 
In looking on the happy autumn fields, / 
And thinking of the days that arc no more. 
'1 ennyson. 

Tears of joy are the dew in which the sun of 
righteousness is mirroied. J<an Paul. 

25 Tears of joy, like summer rain-drops, are 
pierced by sunbeams. //. Ballou. 

Tears such as angels weep. Milton \ 


Tecum habita—Live with yourself, keep within 
your means. 

Teeth, hair, nails, and the human species, 
prosper not when separated from their place. 

A wise man, being informed of this, should 
not totally forsake his native home. ihUu 
path va 

Tel bnlle an second rang, qui s'eclipse an 
premier—Some who are erhpsed in the first 
rank may sliine in the serond. / oltaire. 

Tel coup de languc est pire quun coup deSO 
lance Such a slioke wiilj tlic tongue is worse 
than one with a lance /'; I'y 

Tel, en vous hsant, admire chaque trait, / Qui 
dans le fond de I’anie vous cramt et vous 
halt—Such a one, m ic.iding yotir work, admires 
every hne, but, at the bottom of his soul, be fears 
and h ites you. Boileau. 

Tel excelle a rimer qui juge sottenient - Some 
excel m ihyine wlio reason loolislily. Boihan. 

Tel maitre, tel valet—lake master, like man. 

P'r Pr. 

Tel pfere, tel fils—lake father, like son. Pr Pr. 

Tel vous semble applaudir, qui vous raille et35 
vous joiie, / Aimez qu’on vous couseiUe, et 
non pas qu’on vous loue—Sneli a one seems to 
applaud, V liile lie i. i eally ndn uling you , attaeh 
yourself to those who advise you rathei than 
to those who praise BoiUau. 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon Bil>l <. 

“Tell me how you bear so blandly the assum¬ 
ing ways of wild young people?” Truly 
they would be unbearable if I had not also 
been unbearable myself as well Goethe. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, / “ Life is 
but an empty dream," / For the soul is dead 
that slumbers, / And things are not what 
they seem. Lomi fellow 

Tell me what you like, and I will tell you what 
you are. Ruiitn 

Tell me where is fancy bred, / Or In the heart, 40 
or in the head ? ’ How begot, how nourished ? / 

It IS engender’d in the eyes, / With gazmg 
fed. Mer of 1 inne, ni 2 

Tell me with whom you associate, and I will 
tell you who you are, if I know what it is 
with which you occupy yourself, I know 
what you may become. Goi the. 

Tell the truth and shame the devU. i Henry 

11 '., 111. I. 

Telum imbelle sine ictu—A feeble dart thrown 
without eftect. I ’in;. 

Temeritas est florentis mtatis, prudentia sene- 
scentis—Rashness belongs to youth, prudence 
to old age. Cic. 

Temper—a weapon that we hold by the blade. 45 
J M. Barrie. 

Temper is so good a thing that we should 
never lose it. (’). 

Temperament lies behind mood , back of the 
caprice of will lies the fate of character; 
back of both is the bias of family , back of 
that, the tyranny of race , still deeper, the 
power of climate, of soil, of geology, the 
whole physical and moral environment. Still 
we are free men only so far as we nse above 
these. John Burroughs. 

Temperance and labour are the two best 
physicians of man. Rousseau, 

Temperance is a bridle of gold. Burton. 
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Temperance is a tree which has for its root 
very little contentment, and for its fruit calm 
and peace Buddha 

Temperance is the nurse of chastity. Wycherley. 
Tempi passatl 1— Bygone tunes » Jo'irph II at 
n^kt of a pit tun nptmnlDig a PfcdtLis\oi 
doing penauie to the I 'ope 
Templa quam dilccta I— How lovely nte tliy 
temples ! M of the Dufe of Biukinghnin^ 
lohoiieJanuly nnim ii 1 eniple. 

5 Tempora labuntiir, tacit isque senescimus an- 
nis , , Et fugiunt fra^no non renioiante dies 
—'1 inn glul( s .lvv4^, and w< glow oldt t rliion* h 
tht iioisi 1< St ^t.irs, tin days llee awaj, and aic 
ristraineil liy noiein (K>td, 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis 
--limes ell uii;( , and we eliaiige with tin m 
Katso Lotuai / 

Tempore ducetui long-o fortasse cicatrix, / 
Horrent admotas vulnera cruda m.inus - A 
w'oiiml may , li ips, thioiigli time l>ei los« d, l»iit, 
when fitsli, it sluinks fiom the tom h <>?//</ 
Tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 
Byron 

Tempus anima rei 1 ime is the soul of business 
lOTempus edax i criun --'1 iim , the devoinei <>( all 
things (h>'d 

Tempus erit quo vos speculum vidisse pig-chit 
“ I he time will (.oim when U w'lll tli gii t you to 
look in a min'll itvid 

Tempus est quiedant pais atcriutatis—'I ime 
is a cttlmn fiai tion of 1 1< inily ('/<. 

Tempus ferax, tempus edax rerum—Tunc tin 
pioduiei, tiiiii llu'diwoimi of kings. 

Tempus fugit - '1 im< /lies 
16 Tempus in agrmum cultu consumere dulce 
est— It IS dtliglillul to spend ones tune in the 
tillage ol the fit Ids. ( K'lu 
Tempus omnia revelat Time leveals all things 
Tempus rerum imperator lime is soveieign 
ovei all things M, 

Ten censure wiong- foi one who writes amiss. 
Pope. 

T^v 5^ fidXtffTa yafxHP^ i'lTLS atOcu lyyvOt 
vaLei —Be sure you take fui wife a wommi of 
your own neiglihouiliood. Hesiod 
20 Tenax et fidelis Sti adfast and faithful, Pf. 
Tenax propositi- Tenatious of his pmpose PI 
Tendency to sentimental whining or fierce in¬ 
tolerance may be ranked among the suiest 
symptoms of little souls and inferior in¬ 
tellects Je^i ly 

Tenderness is a virtue GoUhmith 
Tenderness is the repose of passion. Jouhert 
25 Tenebo —I w ill hold M 

Teneros annnos ahena opprobna saepe / Ab- 
sterrent vitlis —The disgrace of Othe-rs olten 
deters lendei niiiids from vut. IIoi 
fenetinsanabile multos/Sciibendi cacoethes 
An incurable iti hfoi wiiting jxasse>,sesmany Jir’ 
Tenez la bride haute a votre fils— Keep a tight 
liand ovei your sun (///. hold the bridle high) 
hr. Pr. 

Tenir le haul dii pave —To keep the best plai e 
(lit. the higlust side of the pavciiunt) Fr Pr. 
SOTentanda via est qua me quoque possim / 
Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per 
ora -1 loo must attempt a way by which I m ly I 
raise myself above the giouiul, and soar triuiii- I 
pliant through the lips of men. f irg. | 


Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin 
Scinds. Pr 

Tet conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, / 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago 
- llirite I attempted to throw iiiy arms lound 
her nec 1 there, 'uid htr ghoU, thrice elulched m 
\.iin, eluded my grasp. / irg 

Teres atque rotundum - Smooth - polished and 
loiitidcd ilor 

Terminus a quo— The point from wdiieh anythin'; 

St II Is 

Teinimus ad quern -'I'lie point of destination 35 

Terra antiqua, pi’tens armis alque ubere gleba; 

\n am lent land, poweiful in .unis and in the 
feitility' of its soil / irg , oj Italy 

Terra firma- Dry land, in ( onti.adistinction to sea 

Ten a incognita—An unknown land or donriin 
of things. 

Teira innanzi, e terra poi— Earth originally, 
and earth linallv It Pr. 

Terra mains homines nunc educat, atque 10 
pusillos -The eaith now suppoits many bid 
and weak men Jut. 

Tetr..f films — A son of the eaith, a man of 
oliseiiit Ol low oiigiii. Pets. 

Terram coelo miscent -They mingle he.aven and 
eai th 

Terrible penalty, with the ass-ears or without 
them, inevitable as death written for ever 
in heaven, against all who, hke Midas, mis¬ 
judge the inner and the ujiper melodies, and 
prefei gold to goodness, desire to duty, 
falsehood to fact, wild natuie to God, and 
a sensual piping Pan to a high-souled, wise- 
hearted and spirit-breathing Apollo, hd ^ 
apropos to tin faide of \itdas. 

Tertium quid A third soimthing, produced by 
the union oi iiiteiaition of IW'O opposites. 

Tertmm sal A third salt, a iieutial salt; the 45 
union of an .icid anel :m alkali. 

Teitius e coclo cecidit Cato - A thud Cato has 
romt down from heaven Jut , in inodcn. 

TiiS dficTijS idpwra Oeol TrpotrdpoLOfv ^drjKav — 
'I’he gods have pkarvd sweat in front of virtue. 

Hi 'tiod 

Testimony is like an arrow shot from a lone 
bow, the force of it depends upon the strenj^n 
of the hand that draws it Argument is like 
an arrow fioin a ci oss-bowrwhich has equal 
force though shot by a child Johtnon. 

Tete-a-tete—Fare to face, a piivatc conversa¬ 
tion B'r. 

Tete d’armee I— Head of the army I Last ivord^ 50 
of A apoh on. 

Tcte de fou ne blanchit jamais—A fool’s head 
ne ver grows grey' Pr. 

Tencr ist mir der Freund, doch auch den Feind 
kann ich nutzen , / Zeigt niir der Freund, 
was ich kann, lehrt mich der Feind, was ich 
soli 1 )car IS to me the* friend, yet can 1 m.ikc 
even my' very foe do me a friend’s part My 
frn nd show's me w hat I can do ; my foe teaches 
me what 1 should do. IsLfuller 

That action is not warrantable which either 
blushes to beg a blessing, or, having suc¬ 
ceeded, dares not present a thanksgiving. 
Qua I io\ 

That but this blow / Might be the be-all and 
the end-all here, / But here, upon this bank 
and shoal of time, / We’d jump the life to 
come PI,ub., i. 7 . 
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That carries anper as the flint bears fire, / 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, / 
And straight is cold again Jul t , iv j 
That cause is strong which has not a multi¬ 
tude, but one strong man behind it. Loitu ll 
That circle ofbemps, which dependence gathers 
round us, is almost ever untiiendly, 

That civility is best which excludes all super¬ 
fluous formality (-') 

5 That cutting up, and parcelling, and labelling, 
of the indivisible liuuian soul into what 
are called “fatuities," I have from of old 
eschewed, and even hated c m/y/t 
That death’s unnatural that kills for loving. 

(V 2 

That elevation of mind which we see in mo¬ 
ments of peiil, if it IS uiiconti oiled by justice, 
and strives only for its own advantage, be¬ 
comes a crane. L n 

That friendship only is, indeed, genuine when 
two friends, without speaking a word to each 
other, can, nevertheless, find happiness in 
being together luor^ Ltu / s. 

That friendship, which is exerted in too wide 
a sphere, becomes totally useless Go/tf- 
s.nith^ 

10 That gentleman who sells an acre of land, 
sells ail ounce of ciedit. 1 ojd 
That golden key that opes the palace of eter¬ 
nity Milton 

That government is the best which makes 
government unnecessary ll von Humholdt 
That great mystery of time, were there no 
other, the ilhnutable, silent, never-resting 
thing called “time,’ rolling, rushing on, 
swift, silent, like an all-embracing ocean- 
tide, on which we and all the universe swim 
like exhalations, like appaiitions which are 
and then aie not -this is for ever very liter¬ 
ally a miracle, a thi ig to stnke us dumb; 
for we have no woid to speak about it. 
Carlyle. 

That grief is light which is capable of counsel 

15 That he is mad ’tis true , 'tis tiue, 'tis pity ; / 
And pity 'tis 'tis tiue. 11 ant , ii 2 
That in the captain’s but a choleric woid, / 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

Meas for Mtai , 11 2 

That intention winch fixes upon God as its 
only end will keep men steady in their pur¬ 
poses, and deliver them from being the jest 
and scorn of foitune I homas it Kmip \. 
That is a most wretched fortune which is 
without an enemy Puh. S\n 
That IS a trcacheious friend against whom 
you must always he on your guard. Such a 
friend is wine. Kin’i e 

20 That is always best which gives me to myself. 
Etnerson. 

That is but an empty purse that is full of other 
men’s money, if. 

That IS friendship which is not feigned. Jlito- 
■fadeia. 

That is gold that is worth gold, if- 
That is indeed a twofold knowledge which 
profits alike by the folly of the foolish and 
the wisdom of the wise. It is both a shield 
and a sword; it borrows its security from 
the darkness, and its confidence from the 
light. Colton, 


That IS not a council wherein there are no 26 
sages Ihiopadi sa. 

That IS not a duty in winch there is not virtue. 
Hitof>nde\a 

That IS not possible which is impossible. HttO' 
/>(ulesa. 

That IS not virtue from winch fear approacheth 

us ! ! itopaaesa 

That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot express Baion 

That IS the best part of e.ich writer which has 30 
nothing private 111 it L met son 
That IS the briefest and sagest of maxims 
which bids ns “meddle not C olton 
That is the true light wlucli lighteth every 
man that cometh into the woild S/ /o/in 
That is the true season of love, when we be¬ 
lieve that we alone can love, that no one 
could ever have loved so beloi e us, and that 
no one will love m the same way after us. 

Go till 

That is true love which is always the same, 
whether you give everything or deny every¬ 
thing to it (fO>lh, 

That IS well spoken that is well taken I'r. 36 
That last infirmity of noble minds Chiton. 

That learning which thou gettest by thy own 
observation and experience is fai beyond 
that which thou gettest by precept, as the 
knowledge of a traveller exceeds that which 
IS got by reading I honui\ a Ktnipis 
That life is long which answers life’s great 
end. J ouny 

That low vice curiosity By ton. 

That man has advanced far m the study of 40 
morals who has mastered the difference 
between pride and vanity Chamfott 
That man is always happy who is m the pre¬ 
sence of something which he cannot know to 
the full, which he is always going on to know. 
Kn\kin 

That man is an ill husband of his honour that 
entereth into any action, the failing wherein 
may disgrace him more than the carrying of 
It through can honour him. Ihu on. 

That man is learned who reduceth his learning 
to practice Jhtopadtsa 
That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Mara¬ 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ninis of Iona Johnson. 

That man lives twice that lives the first life 46 
well. UettiLh. 

That man may last, but never lives, / Who 
much receives but nothing gives, / Whom 
none can love, whom none can thank— / 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank 7. Gibbon r. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, / 

If with his tongue he cannot wm a woman. 
Two (Sent of I etona, n i. 

That man will never be a perfect gentleman 
who lives only with gentlemen. To be a 
man of the world we must view that world 
m every grade and in every perspective. 
liuhvet Lytton. 

That Mirabeau understood how to act with 
others, and by others—this was his genius, 
this was his ongiuality, this was his great¬ 
ness (Soethe 

That must be true which all men say. Pr. 60 
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That nation is in the enjoyment of liberty 
which stands by its own strenijth, and does 
not depend on the will of another. I.tvy 
That net that holds no g:reat, takes little fish 

A'. Sontluvdl 

That one man should die ip.norant who had 
capacity for knowledge, this I call tragedy 
<. atlyle. 

That one will not, another will. Pr 
i That philanthropy has surely a flaw in it which 
cannot sympathise with the oppressor equally 
as with the oppressed ll 

That rich man is great who thinketh not him¬ 
self great because he is rich , the proud man 
(who IS the poor man) bra^geth outwaidly 
but beggeth mwardly; he is blown uu, but 
not full A /henin 

That single effort by which we stop short in 
the down hill path to perdition is of itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than a hundred 
acts of justice Gohhwith 
That souls which are created for one another 
so seldom find each other and are generally 
divided, that in the moments of happiest 
union least lecognise each other—that is a 
sad riddle I i-oel/u 

That State must sooner or later peiish where 
the maiority triumphs and umntelhgence 
(^/.T/a/ir/) decides 'u/i .nf 
10 That state of life is .done suitable to a man in 
which and for which he was boin, and he 
who is not led abroad by great objects is far 
happier at home. (,<ft the 
That strain again ! It had a dying fall / Oh, 
it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound / 
Tluit breathes upon a bank of violets, / 
Giving and stealing odour! Iwei/th Ntyhi, 

1 I 

That suit IS best that best fits me /V 
That that comes of a hen will scrajie Pr 
That that IS, is As I'c// Ldt It, i\ • 

16 That the voice of the common people is the voice 
of God, IS as full of falsehood as commonness 
For who sees not that those black-mouthed 
hounds, upon the mere scent of opinion, as 
freely spend their mouths in hunting counter, 
or, like A( tieon’s dogs, iii chasing an innocent 
man to death, as if they followed the chase 
of truth itself, m a fresh scent ? . t. U^anm X 
That thee is sent receive in buxoinness / The 
wrestling of this world asketh a fall. / Heie 
is no home, here is but wilderness / Forth, 
pilgrim, forth—on, best out of thy stall / 
Look up on high, and thank the God of all 
Chaucer 

That thought I regard as true which is fruitful 
to myself, which is connected with the rest 
of my thoughts, and at the same time helps 
me on. Now it is not only possible, but 
natural, that such a thought should not con¬ 
nect itself with the mind of another, nor 
help him on . . consequently he will regard 
it as false Once we are thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of this, we shall never enter upon 
controversies. Goctht 

That ugly treason of mistrust. Mer ofVen ,m s. 
That unity which has not its origin in the 
multitude is tyranny. Pascal. 

20 That veiy law which moulds a tear, / And bids 
it tru kle ft om its source ; / That law pre¬ 
serves the earth a sphere, / And guides the 
planets in their course Powers. 


That vice has often proved an emancipator of 
the mind is one of tlie most humiliating, but 
also one of the most unquestionable, facts in 
history ltdy 

That virtue which requires to be ever guarded 
IS scaicely worth the sentinel. Gohtsmith 

That voluntary debility, which modem lan¬ 
guage is content to term indolence, will, if it 
is not countci acted by lesolution, render in 
time the strongest faculties lifeless, and turn 
the fl.une to the smoke of virtue. Johnson 

That warrior on his strong war-horse, fire 
flashes thiough his eyes , force dwells in his 
arm and heart, but warrior and war-horse 
are a vision , a revealed force, nothing more. 
Stately they tread Hie earth, as if it were 
firm substance Fool! the earth is but a 
film ; it cracks in twain, and warrior and 
war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding. 
Carlyle 

That we devote ourselves to God is seen / In 25 
living just as though no God there were. 

Ih owning 

That we shall die, we know ; 'tis but the time / 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 
/jiltus i If Siif , \n I. 

That we should find our national existence 
depend on selling manufactured cotton at a 
farthing an ell cheaper than any other people, 

IS a most narrow stand for a great nation to 
base itself on ( af -yle 

That we would do, / We should do when we 
would, foi this “ would ” changes, / And hath 
abatements and delays as many / As there 
are tongues, are hands, are accidents , / And 
then this “ should ” is like a spendthrift’s 
sigh, / That hurts by easing. Ilatu , iv 7 

That were but a sorry art which could be 
comprehended all at once , the last point of 
which could be seen by one just entering its 
precincts. (,octhe 

That which builds is better than that which is SO 
built hmerfon 

That which can be done with perfect con¬ 
venience and without loss, is not always the 
thing that most needs to be done, or which 
we are most imperatively required to do 
Rusktn 

That which each man can do best, not but his 
Maker can teach him hmerkon 

That which God writes on thy forehead thou 
wilt come to 1 he Koran 

That which hath been is now; and that which 
IS to be hath already been lUbh 

That which I crave may everywhere he had, / 35 
With me I bring the one thing needful-love. 
(au'the. 

That which in mean men we entitle patience, / 

Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

K nh 11 y \ 2 . 

That which, intellectually considered, we call 
Reason, considered in relation to nature we 
call Spirit, hmersoft 

That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight and that which is wanting cannot 
be numbered. Htole 

That which is good to take is good to keep. Pr. 

That which is in the midst of fools is made 40 
known Bthle. 

That which is not allotted the hand cannot 
reacli, and what is allotted will find you 
wherever you may be. liaadt. 
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That which is past is grone and irrevocable, 
and wise men have enough to do with things 
present and to come , therefore they do but 
trifle with themselves that labour in past 
matters. Baton 

That which is possible is ever possible Ihto- 

paiiei>a. 

That which is truly and indeed characteristic 
of the iiicUi is known only to God. RusAm 
That which makes men happy is activity 
1 which first producing what i'. 

good, soon changes evil itself into good by 
power working in a god-hke manner. i,ot the 
5 That which one least anticipates soonest 
comes to pass i'r 

That which produces and maintains cheerful¬ 
ness is nothing but at tivity. Jt an /'nut 
That which pzoves too much proves nothing. 
J'r. 

That which seems to be wealth may in verity 
be only the gilded index of fai-rcachmg lum, 
a wrecker s handful of coin gleaned from the 
beach to which he has beguiled an aigosy 
R uihin 

That which the droning world, chained to 
appearances, will not allow the realist to 
say 111 his own words, it will suflFer him to say 
in proverbs without contradiction knit tion 
10 That which the .sun doth not no see will be 
visible when the sun is out, and the stars aie 
fallen from heaven. S/r y/i.-woi Btoiom 
That which two will takes effect. /V 
That which iipholdeth him, that thee upholds 
His honour K'na /onn, m i 
That which was bitter to endure may be sweet 
to remember. 1 V. 

That which we do not believe we cannot 
adequately say, though we may repeat the 
woids never so often. } nu > \on 
15 That which we have c pi ize not to the 
worth . / But being lacked and lost, why 
^hen we rake its value i 

That which we may live without we need not 
much covet, /'r 

That which will not be butter must be made 
into cheese. /'/. 

That which will not be spun, let it not come 
between the spindle and the distaff Pr 
That woman is despicable who, having children, 
ever feels ennui. Jean Paul. 

20 That wretchedness which fate has rendered 
voiceless and tuneless is not the least 
wi etched, but the most. (. a) lyi'e. 

That’s a lee wi’ a lid on, / And a brass handle 
to tak ho’d on. Pr. 

That’s my good that does me good. Pr 
That’s the best gown that goes up and down 
the house. Pr j 

That's the humour of it. Henry , ii r. 

25 That’s what a man wants in a wife, mostly 
he wants to make sure o’ one fool as’ll tell 
him he’s wise. But there's some men can do 
wi’out that- they think so much o’ them¬ 
selves a’ready -an’ that’s how it is there’s 
old bachelors. George h hot 
The abandoning: of some lower end in obedience 
to a higher aim is often made the very con¬ 
dition of securing the lower one. J. C Sharp. 
The abiding city and post at which we can 
live and die is still ahead of us, it would 
appear Carlyle. 


The absent one is an ideal person; those who 
are present seem to one another to be quite 
commonplace. It is a silly thing that the 
ideal is, as it were, ousted by the real, that 
may be the reason why to the moderns their 
ideal only manifests itself in longing. Goethe. 

The absent party is still faulty. Pr. 

The accepted and betrothed lover has lost the SO 
wildest dial ms of Ins maiden in her accept¬ 
ance of him She was heaven whilst he 
pui sued hei as a star - she cannot be heaven 
if she stoops to sucii a one as he knit r son 

The accusing spirit, which flew up to heaven’s 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave 
it in, and tlie i ecordmg angel, as he wrote 
it down, dropped a teai upon the woi d and 
blotted it out foi ever s u rm 

The acknowledgment of oiii weakness is the 
first stej) towards i epaii iiig oiii loss. 1 'homos 

a Kitnpn 

The actual well seen is the ideal. ('a> lyle. 

The advice that is wanted is commonly un¬ 
welcome ; that which is not wanted is evi¬ 
dently impertinent Johnson. 

The affections of young ladies is of as rapid 85 
growth as Jack’s beanstalk, and reaches up 
to the sky m a night. I hat kc ray. 

The afflictions of earth exalt the spirit and lift 
the soul to God. / luiyt 

The age made no sign when Shakespeare, its 
noblest son, passed away. 11 illmott. 

The age of chivalry is gone That of sophisters, 
economists, and calculators has succeeded; 
and the glory of Europe is extinguished for 
ever. Bur At. 

The age of cunosity, like that of chivalry, is 
ended, properly speaking, gone. Yet per¬ 
haps only gone to sleep. ( at lyle. 

The age of great men is going, the epoch of 40 
the anthill, of life iii multiplicity, is begiiining. 

A Intel. 

The age of miracles past I The age of miracles 
is for evei here. C arlyle 

The ages of greatest public spirit are not 
always eminent for private virtue Hume 

The agnosticism of doubt is as far from the 
agnosticism of devotion as blindness for 
want of vision from blindness through excess 
of light. James Maitiniau. 

The aim of all morality, truly conceived, is to 
furnish men with a standard of action and 
a motive to work by, which shall not in¬ 
tensify each man's selfishness, but raise 
him ever more and more above it. J c 
Sharpe. 

The aim of education should be to teach us 45 
rather how to think than what to think. 
Beattie. 

The aim of life is work, or there is no aim at 
all. A net bach. 

The aim of the legislator should be, not truth, 
but expediency. But Ale. 

The air seems nimble with the glad, / Quaint 
fancies of our childhood dear. Ih. Halter 
Smith. 

The alchemists in their search for gold dis¬ 
covered other things of greater value. Scho¬ 
penhauer 

The all in all of faith is that we believe, of 50 
knowledge, ’ivhat we know as well as how 
much and how well. Goethe. 
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The almiffhty dollar. Wnshingion Tnnn::^ 

The alpha and omegra of Sociahsm is the 
trausniutatiun of private competing^ capital 
into united collective capital 
The amateur, howevei weak may be his efforts 
at imitation, need not be discouraged, 
for one advances to an idea the more siuely 
and steadily the more accurately and pie- 
cisely he considers individual obiects Only 
it will not do to measure one's self with 
artists, eveiy one must go on m his own 
style, i.oiiht 

The ambitious are ever followed Iiy adulation, 
for such alone receive most jileasiue ironi 
flattery, i.oliisnrth 

B The amount of intellect necessary to please ns 
IS a most accurate measure of the amount of 
intellect we have ouiselves. J/e/vu f'n\ 

The ancient Spartan custom of killing weak- 
bodied children is not much crueller than 
that of piop.ig.iting weak-minded ones 
/tati Paul 

The ancients tell us what is best, but we must 
learu of the niodeius what is fittest. Ihn 
J'rmiiliH. 

The anger of a strong man can always bide 
its time. J'inhui 

The anima' is ca,)able of enjoyment, only man 
IS capable of serenity of mind and gladness 
ofheart Jt.tn Paw. 

10 The animals look for man's intentions right 
into his eyes. Even a rat, when you hunt 
him and bring him to bay, looks you iii the 
eye. II Poweti, 

The apparel oft proclaims the man. IJam., 

> 3 . 

The apprehension and representation of what 
IS individual is the very life of art iauthe 
The apprehension of the good / Gives but the 
greater feeling to the worse Ku It. // , 
j .3 

The aich-enemy is the arch-stupid C atlyle 

15 The archer who overshoots the mark misses, 
as well as he that falls short of it. Pr 
The argument all bate is of more worth / Than 
when it hath my added praise beside. Sha/u- 
spiau 

The army is a good book to open to study 
human life. AUuddt I t>’uy. 

The army is a school in which the niggardly 
become generous and the generous prodigal 

Ccf'T'afili j, 

The ai rows of sarcasm are barbed with con¬ 
tempt. ... It IS the sneer iii the satire oi 
the ridicule that galls or wounds. II 
Gladden. 

20 The art of exalting lowliness and giving great¬ 
ness to little things is one of the noblest 
functions of genius. Pali,tavt 
The art of living is like every othei art. only 
the capacity is born with us , it must he 
learned and practised with incessant tare. 
Gi'cilie. 

The art of pleasing is the art of deceiving. 

/ auvt naryui s 

The art was his to break vexations with a 
ready jest Ih IT Sfu/lh 
The art which is produced hastily will also 
perish hastily. Ruslm. 

26 The artist belongs to his work, not the work 
to the artist. Rovalis. 


The artist is the son of his age *, but pity for 
him if he is its pupil, or even its favourite. 

S( In I let 

The artist must conceive with warmth {»nt 
l<eiii>) and execute with coolness // mkil- 

t/iann 

The artist stands hn'lier tlian the art, higher 
th.iu the ohiect he uses ait for his own 
pm poses, and deals with tlie object after his 
own fashion. 

The artist’s vocation is to send light into the 
depths of the Imman heart Sthumann 

The arts of deceit and cunning do continually 30 
glow weaker, and less effectual and .service¬ 
able to them that use them. I iilid\ou 

The astonishing intellect that occupies itself 
in splitting hairs, and not in twisting some 
kmd of cordage and effectual draught tackle 
to take the road with, is not to me the most 
astonishing of intellects. 1 want twisted 
cordage, steady pulling, .and a peaceable- 
base tone of voice ; not split bans, hysterical 
spasniodics, and ti eble. C a > yle. 

The Atlantic Ocean beat Mis Partington. 
She w.as excellent at a slop or a puddle, but 
she should not have meddled with a tempest 
Svilmy Smith 

The atmosphere of monil sentiment is a region 
of grandeur winch i educes all material mag- 
luficeuce to toys, yet opens to every wrctcli 
that has reason the doors of the universe. 

1 me* Mill. 

The attainment of a trnci and truer aristo¬ 
cracy, or government again liy the Best,— 
all that democracy evei meant lies there 
( uflyie. 

The attempt, and not the deed, / Confounds us. 35 

Mad ', II. 2. 

The attraction of love is in an inverse propor¬ 
tion to the attiaction of the Newtonian 
philosophy Ptitns. 

The author is often obscure to readers be¬ 
cause, as has been said, he pioceeds from 
the thouglit to the expiession, wheieas they 
proceed from the expiession to the thought, 
t hamjiu t. 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power / 
Floats, though unseen, among us. Shelley 

The axe of intemperance has lopjied off his 
green boughs and left him a withered trunk 
S.mft 

The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through 40 
the centre of each and every town or city. 

Holm, T 

The back of one door is the face of another. 

Pr 

The b.ick-door robs the house. Pr 

Tlic backslider in heart shall be filled with his 
own ways. Pd'h 

The bad fortune of the good turns their faces 
up to heaven, and tlie good fortune of the 
had bows their heads down to the earth. 

vS Oixdl 

The bad {lum ) man has not only the good, but 45 
also the had against him 

The barrenest of mortals is the sentimentalist. 

(. ath 'e. 

The basest thought about man is that he has 
no spiritual nature , and the foolishest, that 
he has, or should have, no animal nature^ 
Kusktn, 
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The basis of g-ood manners is self-reliance 

LnicniOn. 

The battle of belief against unbelief is the 
never-ending battle. ( atlyh. 

The beams of joy are made hotter by reflec 
tion Indhr. 

The bearers of the thyrsus (the <svinlK:)l of the 
I’l.KLhiis iii-pinuon) are many, but the Bac¬ 
chants (tlx. iiul> iiis))iieil) are few ii> /V 
6 The healing and the tiainmg of a child is 
woman’s w isdom ! t)iii vmui. 

The beaten road is the safest Pr 
The beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws 
of natuic, which, h it I'oi its appeal ance, 
had been for ever concealed from us the 
The beautiful is higher than the good, the 
beautiful includes in it the good, i.oiihe 
The beautiful is like sunshine to the world , 
the beautiful lives for evei y/aw\ \nd, / s, n 
10 The beautiful rests on the foundation of the 
necessary. Etin)\on, 

The beggar is never out of the fashion, or 
hmpetli awkwardly behind it I ,nu{< 

The beggar is not expected to become bail or 
surety for any one. L<uid 
The beggar is nut lequired to pul on couit 
mouinmg. I amlu 

The beggar is the only fiec man in the um- 
veisw I.aiiih. 

16 The beggar is the only man in the universe 
who IS not obliged to study appearances 
Lamb. 

The beggar wcareth all colours, fearing none. 
Lamb 

The beggar’s costume hath undergone less 
change than the Quaker's Lamb 
The begmuing, and very nearly the end, of 
bodily education for a gu 1, is to make sure 
that she can stand and sit upright; the 
ankle vertical, and finii as a inaible shaft, 
the waist elastic as a reed, and as unfatigu- 
able. Kushtn 

The beginning of all good law, and nearly the 
end of it, IS that every man shall do good 
work for his bread, and that eveiy man shall 
have good biead for his work. KuJttn 
20 The beginning ot all temptations and wicked¬ 
ness IS the fickleness of our own maids and 
want of trust in God. I lioma\ u Ki m/us. 

The beginning of creation (m m.m’s soul .is in 
Naiun) IS light Till the eye have vision, 
the whole members are in bonds. L a?hie. 
The beginning of inquiiy is disease. ( atlyh. 
The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out watei therefore leave off contention 
before it be meddled with Hible. 

The beginning of wisdom is to look fixedly on 
clothes (? I , syinholsl, till they become tians- 
parent. f arlyle. 

26 The being whose strength exceeds its neces¬ 
sities is stroll" , the being whose necessities 
exceed its strength is feeble. Koussi an. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of 
time / But for its loss. Voting 
The belly is chains to the hands and fetters to 
the feet He who is a slave to his belly 
seldom worships God Saadi. 

The beloved of the Almighty are the rich who 
have the humility of the poor, and the poor 
who have the magnanimity of the rich. 
Saadi. 

14* 


The beiief.irtoi s of mankind are those who 
grumble to the best purpose Grumbling 
has raised man from the condition of the 
gorilla to that of tlie judge on the bench of 
justice /omi Jl a‘;\tii//( 

The benevolent heart will not solicit, but com- 80 
maud our reveieuce and applause, 'hhss 
The benevolent person is always by pieference 
busy on the essentially bad ( at/yh 
The best advice is. Follow good advice and 
hold old age in highest liutioiir (,ot tnc 
The best architectuie is the expression of the 
mind of manhood by the hands of childhood 

Ktisii/it, 

The best courages are but beams of the 
Almighty. J/is. lln iJiiii\,m 
The best effect of any book is that it excites 86 
the readei to self-activity f ailyh. 

The best fish swim near the bottom Pr 
The best friends in the world may differ some¬ 
times. s/ HU 

The best gifts find the fewest admirers, and 
most men mistake the bad foi the good. 
iulhtl 

The best goveinmeut is that which teaches us 
to govern ourselves (tOtHu 
The best iiidependenre is to have something to 40 
do, and something that can be done, and done 
most perfectly in solitude P (, Hamit ton 
The best is best cheap Pi 
The best is but in season best. Allan Kammy. 
The best is not to be explained bywords Goi the. 
The best laid schemes o’ mice an men / Gang 
aft a gley, / And lea’e us naught but grief 
and pain / For promised joy Put n\. 

The best lonehiuss is when no human eye has 46 
rested on our face lor a whole day. .lutt hai Ju 
The best may slip, and the most cautious fall; f 
He’s more than mortal that ne’er err d at all. 
Pomjn t. 

The best mirror is an old fiiend Pr 
The best of angels do not live in community, 
but by themselves. .S on detihot ». 

The best of lessons, for a good many people, 
would be to listen at a keyhole It is a pity 
for such that the practice is dishonourable. 
Ainu. Situ till me. 

The best of men / That e'er wore earth about 60 
liim was a sufferer , / A soft, meek, patient, 
humble, tranquil spirit, / The first tiue 
gentleman that ever breathed Phikir 
The best of the sport is to do the deed and say 
nothing. Pr. 

The best part of oiu knowledge is that which 
teaches us whexe knowledge leaves off and 
ignorance b gins Ih>lmi\ 

The best path through life is the highway, 

V I miel 

The best portraits are those in which there is 
a slight mixtuie of cancatuie Mamulay. 

The best pieservative to keep the mind in 55 
health is the faithful admonition of a friend. 
Paeon. 

The best remedy against an ill man is much 
ground between both. Pt 
The best rules to form a young man are, to 
talk little to hear much, to reflect alone 
upon what has passed in company, to dis¬ 
trust one’s own opinions, and value others* 
that deserve it. .S r IV I emple 
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The best self-forg-etfiilness is to look at the 
thingrs of the world with attention and love. 

y*/ uer/>ai h 

The best son is not enoug^h a son Ewer^on 

The best, the only correct actions are those 
which demand no explanation and no 
apology. A uet hat h. 

The best thing I know between France and 
England is the sea. Douglas Jerrold 

6 The best thing which we derive from his¬ 
tory IS the enthusiasm which it raises in ns 

(>oi the. 

The best things are worst to come by. JI 'alhcr. 

The best use of money is to pay debts. Pt 

The best way to come to truth is to examine 
things as they really aie, and not to con¬ 
clude they are, as we have been taught by 
others to imagine. I ochc 

The best way to make the audience laugh is 
by first laughing yourself, (.ouhtmih. 

10 The best way to please one half of the world is 
not to mind what the other half says. 
stmth 

The best work in the world is done on the 
quiet Pf 

The best work never was, nor ever will be, 
done for money at all Ku\kin. 

The best works, and of greatest merit for the 
public, have pioreeiled from unmarried or 
childless men, which, both m affection and 
means, have mariied and endowed the 
public. Juji OH 

The betrayer is the murderer. Gael, Pr. 

16 The better a man is morally, the less conscious 
he IS of his viitues The greater the aitist, 
the more aware he must be of his shot tcom- 
ings /' rou(l( 

The better day the better deed, Ha/At>. 

The better I know men the more 1 admire | 
dogs (’) j 

The bettei part of valour is discretion. i //en. 

y/.,v 4 

The better you understand yourself, the less 
cause you will find to love yourself. '1 homin 
a Kt Htpts 

20 The Bible contains many truths as yet undis¬ 
covered. Butler 

The Bible contains more true sublimity, more 
exquisite beauty, nioie pure moiahty, more 
important history, and finer strains of poetiy 
and eloquence than can be collected from aU 
other books, in whatever age or language 
they have been wiitten. Sir iri/lutm loin ? 

(The Bible) contains plain teaching for men of 
every rank of soul and state of life, which so 
far as they honestly and implicitly obey, they 
will be happy and innocent to the utmost 
powers of their nature, and capable of vic¬ 
tory over all adversities, whether of tempta¬ 
tion or pain. Kwikm. 

The Bible is the great family chronicle of the 
Jews Heine 

The Bible of a nation, the practically credited 
God’s message to a nation, is, beyond all 
else, the authentic biography of its heroic 
souls This is the real record of the ap¬ 
pearances of God in the history of a nation; 
this, which all men to the marrow of their 
bones can believe, and which teaches all men 
what the nature of this universe, when you 
go to work in it, really is. Carlyle. 


The Bible tells us what Christian graces are ; 26 
but it IS in the struggle of life that we are to 
find them Ben her 

The biography of a nation embraces all its 
works No trifle is to be neglected. A 
mouldering medal is a letter of twenty cen¬ 
turies II illwott 

The bird of wisdom flies low, and seeks her 
food under hedges , the eagle himself would 
be starved if he always soared aloft and 
against the sun Lnmior 

The buds without barn or storehouse are fed; / 
From them let us leain to trust for our 
bread. Niivton 

The birth of a child is the imprisonment of a 
soul S/moHs. 

The birth of a golden deer is impossible Hito- 30 
paiitsa. 

The bishop has set his foot in it,re, the brotii is 
sinced J*>. (1 heevpLiudlionof whu h, .iLCording 
to (Jiosc, IS" Wiienticr a bishop passed through a 
town or a viILigc, .ill the iiihabit.iuts ran out to 
refdve his blessing; this frequently caused the 
milk on the fiie to be left till burnt.) 

The biter is often bit. Pr. 

The blanks as well as the prizes must be 
drawn in the cheating lottery of life Le 
SilgL 

The blast that blows loudest is soon over¬ 
blown S IHol/t t(. 

The blaze of reputation cannot be blown out, 36 
but it often dies in the soi ket Johnson, 

The blessed work of helping the world forward 
does not wait to be done by perfect men. 
itior^e Eliot 

The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and 
he addeth no sorrow with it. Bihl, 

The blind man bears the lame, and onward 
hies, / Made right by lending feet and borrow¬ 
ing eyes. Plato Ate J ouni;i r. 

The block of granit^ which was an obstacle 
in the pathway of the weak, becomes a 
stepping-stone in the pathway of the strong, 
f arlvlt. 

The blood more stirs / To rouse a lion than to 40 
start a hare. Hm 

The blood of man should never be shed but to 
redeem the blood of man It is well shed for 
our family, for our friends, for our God, for 
our country, for our kind The rest is 
vanity, the rest is crime. Burke 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church 7 e> tnllmn. 

The blue-bird carries the sky on his back 
I hottau 

The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud 
Ah V BrenvHin^'^. 

The blush is Nature’s alarm at the approach of 46 
sin, and her testimony to the dignity of 
virtue. Puller, 

The body of a sensualist is the coffin of a dead 
soul. BmH e. 

The body of Christ is wherever human bodies 
are, and he who has any bitterness against 
his brother is always committing sacrilege. 

It art/ Beciher 

The book of Nature is the book of Fate. 
P^merson, 

The book''ul blockhead, Ignorantly read, / 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
Pope. 
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The books which help you most are those which 
make you think the most. Theodore Parket. 

The borrower runs in his own debt. Emenon 

The bougli that is dead shall be cut away for 
the sake of the tree itself. Let the Con¬ 
servatism that would preserve the tree, cut 
it away ( at lyU 

The bounds of a man’s knowledge are easily 
concealed if he has but prudence. Go/d^tm/h 

6 The boy stands astonished , his impressions 
guide him , he learns sportfully , seriousness 
steals on him by surprise, i.otthc. 

The boy's story is the best that is ever told. 
DtcktHS, 

The boy’s will is the wind’s will, / And the 
thoughts of youth aie long, long thoughts. 

Laf hind J'r 

The brain may devise laws for the blood , but 
a hot temiier leaps o’er a cold decree. Aht. 
o/1 1 n , i. 2 . 

The brain-women never interest us like the 
heart-women, white roses please less than 
red. 

10 The brave man thinks of himself last of all. 
Schtdt r 

The bravest are the tendeiest, / The loving 
are the daring. Hayatd I ay lor. 

The bi each of custom / Is breach of all. Cym- 
Itihne, IV a. 

The breeding of a man makes him courageous 
by instinct, true by instinct, loving by in¬ 
stinct, as a dog is; and therefore, felicitously 
above, or below (whichever you like to call 
it), all questions of philosophy and divmity. 
Euskm, 

The British nation—and I include in it the 
Scottish nation--has produced a finer set of 
men tlian you will find it possible to get 
anywhere else in this world, i atlyle. 

16 The bud may have a bitter taste, / But sweet 
will be the flower. r. 

The buke o’ May-bees is very braid Sc, Pr. 

The burden one likes is cheerfully borne. /V. 

The burning of a little straw may hide the 
stars of the sky ; but the stars are there, 
and will reappear. Carlyle. 

The burst of new light, by its suddenness, 
always appears mimical to the unprepared i 
heart. Jean Paul. 

20 The busiest of living agents are certain dead 
men's thoughts. Boih t 

The calling of a man’s self to a sti ict account 
is a med^icine sometimes too piercing and 
corrosive ; reading good books of morality is 
a little Hat and dead . . but the best receipt 
(best to work, and best to take) is the ad¬ 
monition of a friend. Bacon. 

The camomile, the more it is trodden on, the 
faster it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
wasted, the sooner it weais. i Hen. //'., ii 4 

The canary-bird sings the sweeter the longer 
it has been trained in a darkened cage. 
Jean Paul. 

The cancer of jealousy on the breast can never 
wholly be cut out, if I am to believe great 
masteis of the healing art. /enn Paul. 

25 The canker galls the infants of the spring / 
Too oft before their buttons are disclosed, / 
And in the mom and liquid dew of youth / 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Ham. 1 . 


The capacity of apprehending what is hi^h is' 
very rare; and therefore, in common life a 
man does well to keep such things for him¬ 
self, and only to give out so much as is need¬ 
ful to have some advantage against others. 
i.oethe 

The captive bands may chain the hands, / 
But love enslaves the man Bums. 

The Carlyles were men who lavished their 
heart and conscience upon their work ; they 
budded themselves, their days, their thoughts 
and sorrows, into their houses; they leavened 
the soil with the sweat of their rugged brows. 
John Burtouyhs 

The casting away things profitable for the 
maintenance of man’s life is an unthankful 
abuse of the fruits of God’s good providence 
towards mankind Hooker, 

The castle which Conservatism is set to defend 30 
IS the actual state of things, good and bad. 
Emerson. 

The cat shuts its eyes when stealing the 
cream. Pt . 

The cause which pleased the gods has in the 
end to please Cato also (‘0 

The centuries are all lineal children of one 
anothei , and often, in the portrait of early 
grandfathers, this and the other enigmatic 
feature of the newest grandson will disclose 
itself, to mutual elucidation. C arlyie. 

The centuries are conspirators against the 
sanity and authority of the soul. Emer¬ 
son. 

The certain way to be cheated is to fancy one’s 35 
self more cunning than others. Charron. 

The chains of habit are generally too small to 
be felt till they are too strong to be broken. 
Johnson 

The champion true /1 oves victory more when, 
dim in view, / He sees her glories gild afar / 
The dusky edge of stubborn war, / Than if 
th' untrodden bloodless field / The harvest 
of her laurels yield Kehlt 

The change of a man’s self is a very laborious 
undertaking. Thoma's d 

The character of a nation is not to be learned 
from its fine folks Scoff 

The character of the person that commends 40 
you is to be considered before you set a 
value on his esteem The wise man applauds 
him whom he thinks most virtuous; the rest 
of the world, him who is most wealthy. (?) 

The character of the true philosopher is to 
hope all things not unreasonable. Sir John 
Herschel 

The characteristic mark of minds {Geisier') of 
the first order is the directness 
ketf) of all their judgments. All that the^ 
bring forth {vorbrins^en') is the result of their 
own thinking. Schopenhauer. 

The characteristic of a philosopher is that he 
looks to himself for all help or harm. Rptc- 
tetus. 

The characteristic of Chaucer is intensity; of 
Spencer, remoteness , of Milton, elevation • 
of Shakespeare, everything. Ilazhtt, 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough ( If she 45 
unmask her beauty to the moon. Hatn.^ 

i. I. 

The charitable give out at the door, and God 
puts in at the window. Pr, 
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The chanty that thinketh no evil tnists m God 
and trusts in man J (/ Holland 
The chaste mind, like a polished plane, may 
admit foul thoughts, without receiving then 
tincture Siittu 

The cheap swearer through his open sluire / 
Lets Ins soul luii foi nought. CwLom Hn 
he) t 

The cheapness of man is every day’s tragedy 

1 nil > 

6 The chief gloi y of evciy people ari>-es fioni its 
authors Jolui.on 

The chief of all the curses of this unhappy age 
is tlie universal galdile of its fools, aiul of the 
flocks that follow them, lendernig the qniet 
voices ot the wise of all past time inaudible 

l\ 14 \k 'H 

The chief requisites for a courtier aic a flexible 
(onscieiice and aii inflexible politeness. Lad\ 
Kh ssms^ion 

The chief value and virtue of money consists 
in its having power ovei human heings , a 
power winch is att<un,.blc by othei means 
than by money A ti\K n 
The child is father of the man. II inas-voitii 

10The child is not to hr rslnt.itcd for the pie- 
sent, but for the remote futiuc, and often 
111 opposition to the immediate futme /<«// 
Paul 

The child who desires education will be 
betteied by it, the child who dislil.ts it, 
(inly disg I at ed A tisk.n 
The child’s miiruuning is moie and is less than 
words, there aie no notes, and yet it i. a 
song, tfuie aie no syllables, and yet it is 
language . . Tins poor sl'iriniering is a 
compound of wli.'it the cluld s.t, d when it 
was an angel, and of what it will say when 
it be( nines a man / Av l/ni^o 
The childhood shows the man / As morning 
shows the day Mil' '/> 

The clnldien of otlieis we nevei love so much 
as 0111 own , eri oi, oui own tlnJd, is so neai 
ourlicait (- 0 , hi 

15 The choicest thing tins world has for a man is 
affection /, (i 11. miitd 
The Cliiisiian doctnii'’, tint doctrine of Hu¬ 
mility, in all semts godlike, and the parent 
of all godlike vutue, is not supciioi, or iii- 
feiior, or equal to any doctiine of Sociatrs 
or Thales, being of .i totally diffeient nature , 
differing from these as a pei feet ideal poem 
does from a correct comjnitation in aiith- 
metic. 

The Christian lehgion having once appealed, 
cannot again vanish , having once assumed 
its divine sliape, can be subject to no dissolu¬ 
tion (, 0 <//.l 

The Christian religion is an inspiiation and 
life- God’s Iffe breathed into a man and 
breathed through a man / (, Hohuud 
The Christian religion is esiiecially icmark- 
able, as it so decidedly lays claim to mere 
goodwill in man, to Ins essential teinpci, 
and values this independently of all culture 
and manifestation It stands m opposition 
to science and art, and pioperly to enjoy¬ 
ment Aeoalts 

20 The Christian religion, often enough dismem¬ 
bered and scattered abroad, will ever in the 
end again gather itself together at the foot 
of the cross, i.en 'he 


The Christian religion, once here, cannot again 
pass away , in one or the other foiin, it will 
endure through all time. As in Scripture, so 
also m the heart of man, it is written, “ The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it " 

( a/hit. 

The Chiistianity that cannot get on without a 
mmiinuin of four thousand five hundred, will 
give place to sonicLhiiig bettei that can. 

i itHr/i 

The Church is a mere organisation to help a 
man to fulfil his duties , it is not the source 
from whence those duties sprung II md 
Ju.Jn 

The Cliuich IS the woiking recognised union 
of those who by wise teaching guide the 
souls of men c u?i\h 

The Church' Touching the earth with one 25 
small point (the event, viz , at BetlilebcMu of 
the ycai one), siiringiiig out of one small 
soed-gi.iin, using out theiefiom, ever higher, 
ever bioader, high as the heaven itself, bioad 
tdl it overshadow the whole visible heaven 
and earth, and no star can be seen but 
thioiigh it Fioin such a seed-giam so has 
it giown; planted in the reverences and 
sacied opulences of the soul of mankind , fed 
continually by all the noblenesses of foity 
genciatioiis of man The world-tree of the 
nations foi so long I ( af/vu 

The Churchmen fain would kill their Church, / 

As the Churches have killed thou Christ. 

Jtnn\ so’u 

Tlie ciicle of noble-minded people is the most 
piecious of all that I have won i.oithc 

The city does not take away, neither does the 
countiy give, solitude solitude is within us. 
Join/>li Ron ». 

The city IS recruited ft om the country Knu r- 

The civil guest / Will no more talk all, than 30 
eat all the feast. (/< .'»vc Heihot 

The civilised man lives not in wheeled houses. 

He builds stone castles, plants lands, makes 
hfe-long marriage contracts , has long-dated, 
hundred fold possessions, not to be valued in 
the money-market, has pedigrees, hbrai ies< 
law-codcs . has memories and hopes, even 
foi this earth, that reach over thousands of 
years Ltnlyh. 

The civilised nation consists broadly of mob, 
nioiiey-collectmg machine, and capitalist, 
and when the mob wishes to spend money 
for any purpose, it sets its money-collecting 
machine to borrow the money it needs fiom 
the capitalist, who lends it on condition of 
taxing the mob generation after generation 
RiisKm 

The civilised savage (// 'lUh ) is the worst of all 
savages L J iru'ii 

The Classical is healthy, the Romantic sickly, 

ijiu/hi. 

The clergy are at present divided into three 35 
sections an immense body who are ignorant; 
a small propoi tion who know and are silent; 
and a minute minority who know and speak 
accotding to their knowledge I/ua ley 

The cloiid-capp’d towers, the gorgeous pal¬ 
aces, / The solemn temples, the ereat globe 
itself, / Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve , / 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, / 
Leave not a rack behind. imtped. iv. i. 
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The cloud incense of the altar hides / The 
true form of the God who there abides Df 

W. Smith 

The clouds never pass against the wind 

!>ii. 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun / 
Do take a solier colouring fiom an eye / 
That hath kept watch o’er man's mortality 

Woi ih-ivot th 

The clouds that wrap the setting sun / . . 

Why, as we watch their floating wreath, / 
Seem they the breath of life to bi eathe •' ' 
To Fancy’s eye their motions prove/They 
mantle loui'd the sun for love Ki'le 
5 The t louds treat the sea as if it were a mill- 
jioiid or a spring-run, too iiisigiufirant to 
make any exceptions to John Hunou' h\ 
The cock, that is the truniiiet of the morn, / 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-soundnig 
throat / Awake the yod of day Ham , i i 
The coin that is most current among mankind 
is flattery , tht only benefit of which is that 
by hearing what we aic not we may be 
instructed what we ought to be (O 
The combaied arts appear to me like a family 
of sisters, of whom the gieater part were 
inclined to good company, but ot e was light¬ 
headed, and desirous to appropriate and 
squander the whole goods and chattels of the 
household —the theatre is this wasteful sistei 

i„H tit 

The comic and the tragic lie close together, 
insepaiable, like light and shallow S<>< lait s 
10 The comma id '*thou shalt" is in all nrrum- 
stances a hard one, unless it is softened 
down by the adjunct “for that which ‘thou 
shalt ’ IS just the same as that which ration¬ 
ally thou also wiliest.” / ’n.thii. 

The commencement of atonement is / The 
sense of its necessity Sviati 
The common crowd b.it see the gloom / Of 
wayward deeds and fittaig doom , / The close 
obseiver can espy / A noble soul and lineage 
high, th'fim 

The common fluency of sjieech in many men 
and most women is owing to a scarcity of 
matter and a sc.ircify of^ words. Sivi/t 
The common “keeping up appearances” of 
society IS a mere selfish stiuggle of the vain 
with the vain. Riiskin. 

15 The company of fools may at first make us 
smile, hut at last never fads of reudermg 
us melancholy, tioldsmith 
The complete poet must have a heart in his 
brain or a hraiii in his heart. t,iari i Dat ty 
The complete spii itualisatioii of the aiuinal 
element in nature is the task of our species. 
A mu I 

The conceived is never food save to the mind 
that conceives Si hit’u > 

The concessions of the weak are the conces¬ 
sions of fear. Bin hi 

20 The condition of the great bo<ly of the people in 
a country is the condition of the country 
itself. ( atl) le 

The condition of the most fascinated {hezau- 
heititen) enthusiast is to be preferred to him 
who, from sheer fear of error, dares in the 
end no longer to affirm or deny It if land. 
The conditions necessary for the arts of men 
are the best for their souls and bodies. A’ uskin. 


The confidant of my vices is my master, though 
he were my valet, itoctiu 

The conflict of the old, the existent, and the 
persistent, with development, improvement, 
and trausfigui ment is always the same. Out 
of every arrangement aiises at last ped¬ 
antry , to get rid of this lattei the former is 
destioyed, and some time must elapse before 
we become aware that ordei must be re¬ 
established i.oithi 

The conscience is the mviol.ible asylum of the 25 
liberty of man i\ upon oi, 

The conscience is the mo''i elastic material in 
the woild To-day you (aimot stretch it 
over a mole-lull, to-nioriow it hides a moun¬ 
tain. / lihvi t J vtion 

The conscience of the man who is given over 
to his passions is like the voice of the ship- 
wiccked uiauner overwhelmed by the tem¬ 
pest fiui/’h /\,>ii\ 

The conscious utterance of thought by speech 
or action, to any end, is art. I uu i mvi 

The conscious water saw its god and blushed. 
Ptydtn^ I'll till .I'titt > tut > ,\'iii/ at ( tiiia 

The consolation which is derived fiom truth, 30 
if any there be, is solid and dm able, that 
which may be derived from eiior must be, 
like its original, fallacious and fugitive. 
la/ttisan. 

The contagion of crime is like that of the 
plajjue ,\«/’.‘ii<m 

The contiiigoiit facts of history can never be¬ 
come the proof of the truths of reason. 

/ ^ ss //. 

The conversation of a fnead i. a powerful 
alleviator of the fatigue of walking. Z>; 
Ai.d/'.a Iambi 

The coi e will come to the sui face. J met ton. 

The cormorant Oblivion swallows up / The 35 
cairases that Tune has made his prey, 

( I arc. 

The corpse is not the whole animal, there is 
still something th.it appertains to it, still 
a corner-stone, and m this case, as in 
eveiy other, a very chief corner-stone life, 
the spirit that makes eveiything beautiful. 

(,('< t/u 

The counsel then wouldst have another keep, 
fiist keep thyself, t’l 

The country where the entire people is, or 
even once has been, laid hold of, filled to the 
heart with an infinite religious idea, has 
“m.ade a step from which it cannot letro- 
grade " ( at lyU 

The courage t,Muili)oi truth is the first con¬ 
dition of philosophic study. 

The courage that dares only die is on the 40 
whole no sublime affair. . . The courage 
we desire and prize is not the courage to 
die decently, but to live manfully. ( arlyle. 

The course of nature is the art of God. 1 \'ung. 

The course of Nature’s phases, on this our 
little fraction of a planet, is partially known 
to us; but who knows what deeper courses 
these depend on , what infinitely larger cycle 
(of causes) our little epicycle revolves on? 

\ arlyle. 

The course of prayer who knows ? Krhlc. 

The course of scoundrelism, any more than 
that of true love, never did run smooth. 

L at lyle. 
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The course of true love never did run smooth 

Mid N A Dr, am, i i 

The court does not render a man contented, 
but it prevents his being' so elsewhere. J.a 

Brnyt fc 

The court is like a palace of marble , it is com¬ 
posed of people very hard and very polished 

La B} uvDe 

The court, nor cart, I like, nor loathe , / Ex 
tremes are counted worst of all / The golden 
mean betwixt them both / Doth surest sit, 
and fears no fall. Old ballad. 

6 The court of the past differs from all living 
aristociacy in this , it is open to labour and 
to merit, but to nothing else A'usA/h 
The covetous man heaps up riches, not to 
enjoy them, but to have them. 1 iUoIskh 
The covetous man never has money, and the 
prodigal will have none shortly Jo/nmm 
The coxcomb is a fool of parts, a flatterer a 
knave of paits stt.h. 

The craftiest wiles ai e too short and ragged a 
cloak to covei a bad heart La.uih r 
10 The crafty man is always in danger, and 
when he thinks he walks in tlie dark, all 
his pretences are so transparent, that he 
that runs may read them. I ill<U},ou 
The creation of a thousand forests is in one 
acorn, and Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, 
Britain, America, he folded already in the 
first man hmi>son 

The credit of advancing science has always 
been due to individuals, never to the age 

(lOt ilu. 

The creed of the true saint is to make the best 
of life, and make the most of it. ( haptn 
The crickets sing, and man's o'er-laboured 
sense / Repairs itself by rest. Lymbdtne, 
11 2 . 

16 The cross is the invincible sanctuary of the 
humble Last 

The cross of Christ is the key of Paradise; 
the weak man's staff, the convert’s convoy; 
the upright man's perfection, the soul and 
body’s health, the prevention of all evil, 
and the proemer of all good, l^amoicen. 

The cross was the fitting close of a life of 
rejection, scorn, and defeat. // J ham- 
son 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark / 
When neither is attended, and I think / The 
nightingale, if she should sing by day, / 
when every goose is cackling, would be 
thought / No better a musician than the 
wren. A/rr oj /nn r, v i 
The crowd ... if they find Some stain or 
blemish m a name of note, / Not grieving 
that their greatest are so small, / Inflate 
themselves with some insane delight, / And 
judge all Nature from her feet of clay, / 
Without the will to lift their eyes, and see / 
Her godlike head crown'd with spiritual 
fire / And touching other worlds 7enny^on 
20 The cruelty of the affectionate is more dread¬ 
ful than that of the hardy. Lavater 
The cry of the God-forsaken is from the heart 
of God himself Ld. 

The cuffs and thumps with which fate, our 
lady-loves, our friends and foes, put us to the 
proof, m the mind of a good and resolute 
man, vanish into air Goethe. 


The cunning workman never doth refuse / The 
meanest tool that he may chance to use. 

CeotQC Herbert. 

The cup of life which God offers to our lips is 
not always sweet, . . . but, sweet oi bitter, 
it IS ours to drink it without murmur or 
demur. IV. K 

The cups that cheer, but not inebriate Cenvper. 26 

The cure for false theology is mother wit. 

1 merson. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, / The 
lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, / The 
ploughman homeward plods his weary way, / 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
G>ay 

The curiosity of knowing things has been 
given to man for a scourge. - ^/hh > ^/'tia 

The cuitous unthrift makes his clothes too 
wide, / And spares himself, but would his 
tailor chide ia or^^t IIi ; hi > t. 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, / 30 
Thou know'st, being stopp d, impatiently 
doth rage. Itvoinm o! I er., ii 7 

The curtains of yesterday drop down, the 
cuitains of to-morrow loll up, but yester¬ 
day and to-moirow both are Pierce into 
the Time-element, glance into the Eternal. 

( a) lyli 

The cut (of the vestnr< ■) betokens intellect and 
talent, so does the colour betoken temper 
and heart. ( urlyh 

The cynic is one who never sees a good 
quality 111 a man, and never fails to see a bad 
one II ar,I Be,the?. 

The danger of dangers is illusion Kmetion. 

The danger past and God forgotten. Pr. 86 

The dark in soul see in the universe their own 
shadow , the shatteied spirit can only reflect 
external beauty, in form as untrue and broken 
as itself. Binn,y 

The darkest day, live till to-morrow, will have 
passed away. ( o.v/n r. 

The darkest hour is nearest the dawn /V. 

The day is longer than the brae, we’ll be at 
the top yet. Gael. Pt. 

The day of days ... is the day on which the 40 
inward eye opens to the unity of things, to 
the omnipresence of law- spes that what is 
must be, and ought to be, or is the best. 

hmerson. 

The day wasted on others is not wasted on 
one’s self. OicUns 

The days are too short even for love, how can 
there ever be time for quarrelling? M^s. 
Gatty 

The dead do not need us, but for ever and 
for evermore we need them. (,at field. 

The dead letter of religion must own itself 
dead, and diop piecemeal into dust, if the 
living spirit of religion, freed from its char¬ 
nel-house, IS to arise on us, new born of 
Heaven, and with new healing under its 
wings Carlyle 

The decline of literature indicates the decline 46 
of the nation The two keep pace in their 
downward tendency. Go, the. 

The deeper the sorrow, the less tongue hath 
it J almud 

The deity woiks in the living, not in the dead; 
in the becoming and the changing, not in the 
become and the fixed. Goethe, 
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The delight of the destroyer and denier is 
no pure delight, and must soon pass away. 

Carl} le. 

The democrat is a young conservative; the 
conseivative is an old democrat, hmer^on. 
The demonic in music stands so high that no 
understanding can reach it, and an influence 
flows from it which masters all, and for which 
none can account Goei/ie, 

The demonic is that which cannot be explained 
by leasoii or understanding, which is not 
m one’s natuic, yet to which it is subject. 
Goethe, 

5 The dependant is timid Gae/ Pr. 

The depth of our despair measures what 
capability and height of claim we have to 
hope. 

The desire accomplished is sweet to the soul. 

liibU. 

The desire of a man is his kindness: and a poor 
man is better than a liar. Ihhle 
The desire of perfection is the worst disease 
that ever afflicted the human mitid. hontancs 

10 The desiie of power m excess caused the 
angels to fall, the desire of knowledge m 
excess caused man to fall, bii‘ m charity 
there is no excess, neithci can man or angel 
come in danger by it. }>m on 
The desire of the moth for the star, / Of the 
night for the morrow, / The devotion to 
something afar / From the sphere of our 
sorrow. She/hy 

The desire of the slothful killeth him ; for his 
hands refuse to laboui. Pi/'/e. 

The destiny of any nation at any given time 
depends on the opinions of its young men 
under five-and-twenty. Goethe 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty. 
Bible, 

15 The devil can cite Sen iture for his purpose 1 / 
An evil soul producing holy witness / Is like 
a villain with a smiling cheek, / A goodly 
apple rotten at the heart. Mt r. of I en , i j 
The devil has a great advantage against us. 
inasmuch as he has a strong bastion ana 
bulwark against us in our own flesh and 
blood. Luthei. 

The devil has his elect. C arlyle 
The devil hath power / To assume a pleasing 
shape. Ham , n j. 

The devil helps his servants for a season; but 
when they come once to a pinch, he leaves 
’em in the lurch J, /.ihani^e 

20 The devil is a busy bishop in his own diocese. 
I'lshop Jammer 
The devil is an ass. Pr. 

The devil is an unfortunate who knows not 
what it is to love. St. J heresa. 

The devil is God’s ape. 1. uther. 

The devil knew not what he did when he made 
man politic , he crossed himself by it. Tim 
of A tkensy ill 3 . 

25 The devil lurks behind the cross. Pr, 

The devil may get in by the keyhole, but the 
door won’t let him out. Pr, 

The devil taketh not lightly unto his working 
such as he findetli occupied in good works. 
St. Jerome. 

The devil tempts all other men, but idle men 
tempt the devil. AraJ. Pr. 


The devil tempts us not—'tis we tempt him, / 
Beckoning his skill with opportunity. Geory^e 
hliot. 

The devil was sick, the devil a monk would 30 
be; / The devil was well, the devil a monk 
was he. Rabelan.. 

The dewdrop and the star shine sisterly, / 
Globing together in the common work. Sir 
J'liivin Amotii. 

The dictum that truth always triumphs over 
persecution is one of those pleasant false¬ 
hoods . . which all experience refutes His¬ 
tory teems, with instances of truth put down 
by persecution. If not suppressed for ever, it 
may be thrown back for centuries. J. S. Mill, 

The diflerence between Socrates and Jesus? 
The great Conscious, the immeasurably 
great Unconscious. ( arlyle. 

The difference between the great celebrities 
and the unknown nobodies is this, the former 
failed and went at it again, the latter gave 
up in despair. Anon 

The difficulty is not so great to die for a friend as 36 
to find a friend worth dying for Hemy Hoine. 

The difficulty is to teach the multitude that 
something can be both true and untrue at 
the same time. Sihopinhauei 

The dignity of truth is lost with much pro¬ 
testing Hen lomon. 

The dilettante takes the obscure for the pro¬ 
found, violence for vigour, the indefinite for 
the infinite, and the senseless for the super- 
sensuous. Sell I lie) 

The disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his lord /rv«i. 

The discovery of what is true, and the prac- 40 
tice of that which is good are the two most 
important objects of philosophy. I'oltane. 

The discretion of a man deferreth his anger; 
and it is his glory to pass over a transgres¬ 
sion Bible. 

The disease of the mind leading to fatalist 
rum IS the concentration of man upon him¬ 
self, whether his heavenly interests or his 
worldly interests, matters not; it is their 
being nis own interests which makes the re¬ 
gard of them mortal Rush in. 

The disease which afflicts bureaucratic gov¬ 
ernments, and which they usually die of, is 
routine. J. .S Mill. 

The disease with which the human mind now 
labours is want of faith. Emerson. 

The dispute about religion and the practice of 45 
it seldom go together. 1 'ouny 

The disputes of two of equal strength and 
fortune are worthy of attention , but not of 
two, the one great, the other humble. Hito- 
fifuiesa. 

The dissection of a sentence is as bad a way 
to the understanding of it, as the dissection 
of a beast to the biography of it. Ruskin. 

The distances of nations are measured, not by 
seas, but by ignorances , and their divisions 
determinea, not by dialects, but by enmities. 
Ruskin, 

The distant landscape draws not nigh / For all 
our gazing. Keble. 

The distant sounds of music, that catch new 63 
sweetness as they vibrate through the long- 
drawn valley, are not more pleasing to the 
ear than the tidings of a far-distant friend. 
Goldsmith. 
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The distinction betwvicn man and nature is, 
that man is a bein^i becoming, and nature a 
being become. K,« /u rt 
The distinctive character of a child is to live 
always m the tangible present. Ku\Uih 
The distinguishing sign of slaveiy is to have a 
price and be bought foi it A/ma n 
The distinguishing ti ait of peojile accustomed 
to good society is a calm, impel tui liable 
quiet, whi( li peivades all their actions and 
habits. Jiu/ifit 

b The Divine mind is as visible m its full energy 
of operation on every lowly bank and nioul- 
dciing stone, as in the lifting of the pillars of 
heaven, ami setting the foundations of the 
earth. 

The divine powci of the love, of which we 
cease not to smg and speak, is this, that it 
repi oduces every moment the grand qualities 
of the beloved object, perfect in the snmllcst 
parts, enibiaced la the whole, it icsts not 
cither liy day or by night, is lavished with 
its own woik, woivi rs at its own stirring 
activity, finds the well-known always new, 
because it is eveiy moment begotten anew 
in the sweetest ol all oicupations In fact 
the image of the beloved one cannot become 
old, for evciy moment is tlic hour of its birth 
(/ >i tJu 

The divine slate, "jiar excellence, is silence 
and repose / dik i. 

The doctor sees all the weakness of mankind, 
the lawyei all the wickedness, the theologian 
all the stujmlity A, /lo/'i lui.uu > 

The dog that fetches will < arry 

10 The dog that starts the haic is as good as the 
one that catches it </< < !'> 

The dog, to gam his piivate ends, / Went 
mad, and bit the mail. (.o/itM/nth 
The dome of St Petei s is great, yet is it but 
a foolish iliip of an egg-sliell compaicd with 
that stai-ficttcd dome where Aicturns and 
Orion glance for evei, whu li latter, notwith¬ 
standing, no one looks at- because the 
architect was nof a man < uf/jUt 
The dome of tl'onght, the palace of the so"I. 

Itytot! 

The donkey menus one thing and the driver 
another P> 

16 The doom of the old has long been pronounced 
and n revocable , the old has passed away , 
but, alas ! the new .qiperirs not in its stead , 
the tune is still in pangs of tiavail with the 
new Man has w.Uked liy tlie light of con¬ 
flagrations, and amid the sound of falling 
cities , and now there is darkness ,md long 
watching till it be morning t artvl, m 
iS,i. 

The door must either bo shut or it must be 
open I must either be natural or unnatural. 

CioLi smith. 

The dove found no rest for the sole of her foot 

Ihbh. 

The dread of censure is the death of genius 

^1 turns. 

The dread^ of something after death, / The un- 
discover’d country, from whose bourn / No 
traveller returns, puzzles the will, / And 
makes us nither beai those ills we have / 
Than fly to others that we know not of 
Ham , III I 


The dreamer is a madman quiescent, the 20 
madman is a dreamer in action. A 11. 

The dregs may stir themselves as they please , 
they fall back to the bottom by their own 
coal seness /inchc > / 

The diess of woids, / Like to the Roman girl's 
entuiiig gaib ,, Should let tin, play of limb 
be seen tluough it, / And the luuiid using 
foim luiiUy 

The drunkard forfeits man, and doth divest / 
All worldly i ight, save what he hath by beast 
Ihrlntt. 

The dry light is ever the best Ih tiuliti,\ 

The drying up a single tear has moie / Of 26 
honest fame than shedding seas of gore 

hyt on 

The dullest John Bull cannot with perfect 
complacency adore himself, except iiiidei 
the figure of Britannia or the British Lion 
A u HI 

The dust of conli oversy is but the falsehood 
flying off. ( at ) 'l 

Tlie dwaif behind his steam-engine may le- 
movc mountains, but no dwarf will hew them 
down with the pickaxe , and he must be a 
Titan that hulls them abioad with his arms 

< atlyi, 

The eagle suffeis little birds to sing Til. 

A ltd ton , iv. p 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, / SO 
And these are of them. Ma<.h , \ j 

The earth is our woikshoji We may not 
cm sc it, we are bound to sanctify it 

Ma. nil 

The earth is sown with pleasures, as the 
heavens aic studded with stars, wliciever 
the conditions of existence aie unsophisti¬ 
cated //' A' 

The eaith must supply man with the neces¬ 
saries of life befoie he has leisure or intima¬ 
tion to pursue more refined enjoymentSc 

< ,o/tl\lhlth. 

The earth, that’s Nature’s mothei, ih her 
tomb Koiit and Jii '',11 3 

The earthen pot must keep clear of the brass 36 
kettle. /V. 

The ebb'd man ne'er loved tiH ne'er worth love,/ 
Comes clear’d by being lack’d. Ant. and 
i ItOjt.y 1 4 

The echo of the nest life, the voice of our 
modest, fairer, holier soul, is audible only in 
a soriow daikened bosom, as the nightin¬ 
gales warble when one veils their cage. 
Jean Taut, 

The effect of good music is not caused by 
its novelty i on the contrary, it strikes us 
more the more familiar we are with it. 

iii'cthc. 

The effect of righteousness (shall be) quietness 
and assurance for ever. Bible. 

The effect of violent animosities between 40 
parties has always been an indifference to 
the general welfare and honour of the state. 
jMai aulay. 

The efforts of him who contendeth with one 
stronger than hunsclf are as feeble as the 
exertions of an insect’s wings, Ilitoja- 

di ill 

The elect are whosoever will, and the non¬ 
elf*' t whosoever won't. It ard Beecher, 
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The electric telegraph will never be a sub¬ 
stitute for tlie face of a man^ with his soul 
in it, encouraging another man to be brave 
and true. 

The element of water moistens the earth, but 
blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens 
John ll r/ntct. 

The elements of poetry he in natural objects, 
in the vicissilucies oi human life, in the cino- 
tions of the hiiinaii he.irt, and the relations 
of man to man. Ihyuni. 

The emphasis of facts and pei sons has nothing 
to do with time. /- jn, > \oh, 

B The einpiie of woman is an empire of soft¬ 
ness of addiess, of complacency Her toiu 
niands ai e caresses, her menaces are teai s 

The empty vessel makes the gieatest sound 
J/en. /' IV 4 

The end crowns all, / And that old common 
aibitiator, Time, / Will one day end it 

1 O / ,.»,n ?t s IV. c;. 

The end of all opposition is negation, and ne¬ 
gation is iiothmg (.otHu 

The end of all right education of a woman is to 
make hei love her home bettc than any 
other place ; that she should as seldom leave 
it as a queen her queendoin, nor ever feel 
entiiely at rest but within its thieshold. 
Ruii/n 

10 The end of doubt i.s the beginning of repose 
Pcixtfch^ 

The end of labour is to gam leisure . / ri<tL 

The end of man is an action, not a thought, 
though It were the noblest. ( a7iylt 

Tlie end of man is at no moment a pleasure, 
but a perlormance , and hie always and only 
the continual fulfilment of a worthy purpose 
with a will. / d. 

The end we aim at mu.»t be known before the 
way Jtan Paul. 

16 The enemy is more easily repulsed if we never 
suffer him to get within us, but, upon the 
very first approach di aw up our forces and 
fight him without the gate. I htunas a K< inj * 

“ The English,” says Bishop Sprat, “ have too 
much bi.ivtiy to be derided, and too much 
virtue and honour to mock others.” (.oUsttulh. 

The ennobling diffei eiice between one man and 
another—between one animal and another— 
IS precisely this, that one feels more than 
another. Rui>Kin 

The entire grace, happiness, and virtue of (a 
yomi^ man’s) life depend on his contentment 
in doing what he can dutifully, and in staying 
where he 15 peaceably. 

The entire object of true education is to make 
people not merely do the right things, but 
enjoy the right things. Ruikm. 

20 The entire system of things gets represented 
111 every particle. Enu >ion 

The entire vitality of art depends upon its 
having for object either to state a true thing 
or adorn a serviceable one. Kuskm. 

The envied have a brilliant fate; / Pity is 
given where griefs are great. Palla tat. 

The envious man waxeth lean with the fatness 
of his neighbours. Soi rates. 

The envious will die, but envy never. Mohtre. 

26 The errors of a great mind are more edifying 
than the truths of a little Ponte. 
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The errors of a wise man are literally more 
instructive than the truths of a fool For 
the wise man tiavels m lofty, far-seeing 
regions, the fool in low-lymg, high-fenced 
lanes, retracing the footsteps of the former, to 
discover where he deviated, whole provinces 
of the universe are laid open to us , in the 
path of the Litter granting even that he have 
not deviated at all, little is laid open to us but 
two wheel-iuts and two hedges. L ariylc 
The errors of a wise man make your rule ! 
Rather than the perfections of a fool. // w. 
Pink, 

The eirors of woman spiiiig almost always 
fioin her faith m the good or her confidence 
in the true. i>’a,’^nr 

The errors of young men are the nun of busi¬ 
ness , but the errors of aged men amount 
to but this, that more might have been done, 

01 sooner. /.a< on. 

The essence of a he is in deception, not iu30 
words. A u ./i 'll. 

The essence of afTcctatioii is that it be assumed; 
the cliaiaclei is, as it were, forcibly crushed 
into some foreign mould, m the hope of being 
thereby re-shaped and beautified: and the 
unhappy man persuades himself he has be¬ 
come a new creature of wonderful symmetry, 
though every movement betrays not sym- 
metiy, but dislocation. CurlyU. 

The essence of all government among good 
men is this, that it is mainly occupied ni the 
production and recognition of human worth, 
and in the detection and extinction of human 
unworthmess Ria^km 

The essence of all immorality, of sm, is the mak¬ 
ing self the centre to which we subordinate 
all other beings and interests. J ( . S/iiuJ 
The essence of all religion that was, and that 
will be, IS to make men fiee C a> tyU 
The essence of all vulgarity lies in want of 35 
sensation. Rusk in 

The essence of an aristocracy is to transfer 
the source of honour from the living to the 
dead, to make the merits of living men de¬ 
pend not so much upon their own character 
and actions as upon the actions and position 
of their ant estois. II. J.i . ^ y 
The essence of aphorism is the coinpicssion 
of a mass of thought and observation into a 
single saying John Moth v 
The essence of faith lies in this, a deep sense 
and conviction that in what we do, though it 
were single-handed, with all men standing 
aloof, and even saying nay to it, we have 
God and all his universe at our back, hd 
The essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
magnanimity and trust, hnu > icw. 

The essence of greatness is the perception 40 
that virtue is enough. Povcity is its oina- 
inent. It does not need plenty, and can very 
well abide its loss. / mi rson. 

The essence of humour is sensibility, warm, 
tender, fellow-feeling with all forms of ex¬ 
istence ; and unless seasoned and purified 
by humour, sensibility is apt to run wild, 
will readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, 
or, in one word, sentimentality. Carlyle. 

The essence of justice is mercy. ('0 
The essence of knowledge is, having it, to 
apply it; not having it, to confess your igno¬ 
rance L on/MCiui. 
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The essence of poevry is will and passion 

The essence of true nobility is neglect of self. 
Let the thought of self pass m, and the 
beauty of a great action is gone, like the 
bloom from a soiled flowei I'toude. 

The essence of wealth consists in its authority 
over men, if (ilutefonO the apparent or 
nominal wealth fail in this power, it fails m 
essence, in fact, ceases to be wealth at all 
And since the essence of wealth consists in 
power over men, will it not follow that the 
nobler and the more in number the persons 
are over whom it has power, the greater the 
wealth. 

The essence or peculiarity of man is to com¬ 
prehend a whole. Lni(>\on 
6 The essential thing for all creatures is to be 
made to do right RusKni 

The Eternal is no simulacrum , God is not only 
there, but here or nowhere,—in that life- 
breath of thine, in that act and thought of 
thine,—and thou weit wise to look to it 

Carlvh 

The eternal stars shine out again, as soon as 
it IS dark enough t a; lyh\ 

The eternity, before the world and after, is 
without our reach; but that little spot of 
ground which lies betwixt those two great 
oceans, this we are to cultivate IUtfn> t 

The even and cheerful temper makes us 
pleasing to oui selves, to those with whom 
we converse, and to Him whom we were 
made to please IdJ'son 
10 The even - flow of constant cheerfulness 
strengthens , while great excitements, driv¬ 
ing us with fieice speed, both wreck the 
ship and end often in explosions, W'afd 
y>V< I he> 

The evening brings a’ hame. Sr Pr 

The evil that goeth out of thy mouth flieth 
into thy bosom, /V. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; / The 
good IS oft mteried with their bones. 

( y , via z 

The evil wound is cured, but not the evil name 
Pr 

15 The ewe that will not hear her lamb when it 
bacs, will never answer a calf wlien it bleats 

Muth , \do. 111 3 

The exacting a grateful acknowledgment is 
demanding a debt by which the creditor is 
not advantageil and the debtor pays with 
reluctance, iuddunii/i 

The example of good men is visible philosophy 
Pr. 

The excellent is rarely found, more rarely 
valued. Liodlu 

The exception proves the rule. Pr. 

20 The excesses of our youth are draughts upon 
our age, payable with interest about thirty 
years after date Cidton 

The expectation of the poor shall not perish 
for ever Jl/- r. 

The experience of each new age requires a 
new confession, and the world seems always 
waiting for its poet /' wi r<son. 

The experience of suffering has been declared 
on the highest authority to be necessary to 
every poet who would touch the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. C Pttzhugh. 


The express schoolmaster is not equal to much 
at present, while the unexpress, for good or 
for evil, IS so busy with a poor little fellow. 

Lariyle. 

The eye by which I see God is the same eye 25 
by which he sees me Sthtfflfr. 

The eye is easily daunted. Ettnu'm. 

The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear filled with hearing. A’/A/r 

The eye is the best of artists. Pmerson. 

The eye is the mirror of the soul. /V. 

The eye is the only note-book of the true poet. 30 
lom a. 

The eye is the window of the soul, even an 
animal looks for a man’s intentions right 
into his eyes H 

The eye- it cannot choose but see . / We can¬ 
not bid the ear be still, / Our bodies feel, 
where’er they be, / Against or with our 
will. /i oi dsivof ih. 

The eye of a critic is often like a microscope, 
made so very fine and nice, that it discovei s 
the atoms, grains, and minutest pai tides, 
without ever comprehending the whole, com¬ 
paring the parts, or seeing all at once the 
iiarmony. (0 

The eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands. Pm I'nm/J’n 

The eye repeats every day Ihe first eulogy on 35 
things “He saw that they were very good." 

J. nil non. 

The eye sees in all things what it brings with 
it the faculty of seeing. (,oithi 

The eye sees not itself, / But by reflection, by 
some other things Jul. i as., i . 

The eye that mocketh at his father, and de- 
spiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of 
the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it Pi/df 

The eye that sees all things else sees not 
Itself. Pi. 

The eyes being in the highest part, hold the 40 
post of sentinels. C/c. 

The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I 
would want neither fine clothes, fine houses, 
nor fine furniture y>e/t /■ nrn/, hn 

The eyes of the Lord are in every place, be¬ 
holding the evil and the ^od. JUble. 

The face is the index of the mind. Pr. 

The face of man gives us fuller and more 
interesting information than his tongue; for 
his face is the compendium of all he will ever 
say, as it is the one record of all he has thought 
and endeavoured. SJiopenhaua . 

The faculty for remembering is not diminished 45 
m proportion to what one has learnt, just as 
little as the number of moulds in which you 
cast sand lessens its capacity for being cast 
in new moulds. Schopenhauer. 

The faculty of art is to change events, the 
faculty of science is to foresee them. The 
henomena with which we deal are controlled 
y art; they are predicted by science. Buckle. 

The faculty of listening is a tender thing, and 
soon becomes weary and satiated. I.tit her. 

The failings of good men are commonly more 
published in the world than their good deeds; 
and one fault of a deserving man shall meet 
with more reproaches than all his virtues 
praise; such is the force of ill-will and ill* 
nature. (?) 
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The faint, exquisite music of a dream. Moore. 

The fair maid who, the first of May, / Goes to 
I the fields at break of day, / And washes in 
dew from the hawthorn tree, / Will ever 
after handsome be Pt. 

The fair point of the line of beauty is the line 
of love. Strength and weakness stand on 
either side of it Love is tne point in which 
they unite Coitlu 

The fairest action of our human life is scorning 
to avenge an injury Lady h L at, n> 

6 The fairest tulip’s not the sweetest flower. 
(^>uat/ei 

The faith in an Invisible, Unnameable, God¬ 
like, present everywhere in all we see and 
work and suffer, is the essence of all faith 
whatsoever, and that once denied, or, stdl 
worse, asserted with lips only, and out of 
bound prayei-books only, what other thing 
remains credible ? C at iyii 

The faith of a hearer must be extremely per¬ 
plexed who considers the speaker, or believes 
that the speaker considers hiuiself, as under 
no obligation to adhere to truth, but accord¬ 
ing to the pai ticulai importance of what he 
relates I a,\\ 

The faith that stands on authority is not faith. 
L tm t \on 

The faithful servant is a humble friend Ft 
10 The fall from the (Christian) faith, and all the 
corruptions of its abortive practice, may be 
summed up briefly as the habitual contempla¬ 
tion of Chiist’s death instead of his life, and 
the substitution of his past suffering for our 
present duty Pus/mh 

The falling out of faithful friends is the renewing 
of love Pk 

The family is the proper province for private 
women to shine in. Addison 

The family virtues arc indispensable to the 
proper continuance of a society A', nnti. 

The fashion doth wear out more apparel than 
the man. Much .Ido, in 4 . 

15 The fashion of this world passeth away. S/. 
Patti. 

The fatal man, is he not always the unthink¬ 
ing, the man who cannot think and see? 

CatlyP 

The fatal tendency of mankind to leave off 
thinking about a thing when it is no longer 
doubtful, IS the cause of half their eriors. 
A contemporary author has well spoken of 
"the deep slumbei of a decided opinion” 
J S. Mill. 

The fatal trait (of the times) is the divorce be¬ 
tween rehgion and morality. Lttiet son. 

The fate of a man of feeling is, like that of a 
tuft of flowers, twofold ; he may either mount 
upon the head of all, or go to decay in the 
wilderness iliio/>adti,a 

20 The fate of empires depends upon the education 
of youth A t ist. 

The fated will happen Gael Pr. 

The fates but only spin the coarser clue; / The 
finest of the wool is left for you. Drydm 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. Bible Pr. 

The faults of the superior man are like the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. He has his 
faults, and all men see them' he changes, 
and all men look up to him. L onjuctus. 


The fear o hell's the hangman’s whip, / To 85 
hand the wretch m order, / But when ye 
feel yer honour grip, / Let that be aye yer 
border Bums 

The fear of the Loi d is the beginning of wis¬ 
dom and the knowledge of tlie holy is un¬ 
derstanding I, I On. 

The fear of the Lord is the fountain of life 

Bible 

The fear of the Lord is to hate evil * pride, 
and arrogancy, and the evil way, and the 
froward mouth, do I hate Bibb . 

The fear of the Lord tendetli to life: and he 
that liath it shall abide satisfied Bible 

The feariul unbelief is unbelief in yourself. SO 
(. nrlva 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
Po/u. 

The feehngs, like floweis and butterflies, last 
longei the later they are delayed. Jtan 
Paul. 

The female heart is j'ust like a new india- 
rubber shoe , you may pull and pull at it 
till It stret lies out a yard long , and then 
let go, and it will fly right back to its old 
shape Juae^c halibut ton 

The fetters of the slave bind the hands only, 
Gtillpatu't. 

The fewer our wants, the neaier we resemble 35 
the gods 'soi tales 

The fibres of all things have their tension, and 
are strained like the strings of a lyre. 

1 tioti au 

The field cannot be well seen from within the 
field The astronomer must have his dia¬ 
meter of the eaith’s oibit as a base to fix 
the parallax of any other star / tti, tutn. 

The finding of your able man, and getting him 
invested with the symbols of ability, is the 
business, well or ill accomplished, of all 
social procedure whatsoever in the world 

( atlyli. 

The finer the nature, the more flaws it will 
show through the clearness of it, and it is 
a law of this uiiiverbe that the best things 
shall be seldoniest seen in their best form. 

/\ II si. in 

The finest composition of human nature, as 40 
well as the finest china, may have a flaw 
in it, and this in either case is equally in¬ 
curable Ltiidiin: 

The finest language is chiefly made up of un- 
imposing wolds l.eon^e I I ot. 

The finest lives, m my opinion, are those who 
rank m the common model and with the 
human race, but without miracle, without 
extravagance. Monitv tu 

The finest minds, like the finest metals, dis¬ 
solve the easiest, /’. -/r 

The finest nations m the world - the English 
and the American are going all away into 
wind and tongue. ( atlyte 

The finest qualities of our nature, like the 45 
bloom on fniits, can be preserved only by 
the most delicate handling; yet we do not 
treat ourselves or one another thus ten¬ 
derly, Th aeau 

The fire in the flint shows not till it’s struck. 
Pr. 

' The fire that all things else consumeth clean / 

1 May hurt and heal. Sit 1 bo mas IVyatt, 
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The fire that does not warm me shall never 
scorch me /’r 

The file which enlightens is the same fire 
which consumes. ^\t>in.L 
The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 
one’s self All sin is easy after that him v 
The first approach to riches is security from 
poveity JoInnoH 

6 The first article that a young trader offers for 
sale IS his honesty J'f 

The first, as indeed the last, nobility of educa¬ 
tion IS in the rule over our thoughts /\t/s « 
The first breath / Is the beginning of death /’; 
The first business of the philosophei is to part 
with self-conceit 

The first condition of education is being put to 
wholesome and useful work Kusmh 

10 The fiist condition of goodness is something to 
love, the second, something to reveience 

Jihot 

The fiist creation of God in the works of the 
days was the light of the sense . the last 
was the light of the reason , and his Sabbath 
work ever since is the illumination of the 
spirit y>’at on 

The first day a man is a guest, the second a 
burden, the third a pest J.at' r o vc 
The first days of spring have le*. grace than 
the gri owing vii tue of a young luaii / on i n- 

ari'Ui \ 

The fust duty of a man is that of subduine 
fear, he must get rid of feai , he cannot 
act at all till then , lus acts aie slavish, not 
true. ( a) h'h 

15 The first duty of e /ci y man in the world is to 
find his true master, and, for hts own good, 
submit to him , and to find Ins It uc iiifeiioi, 
and, for that mfeiioi s good, conquer him 

h u\fun. 

The first evil those suffer who are fam to talk 
is that they hear nothing JWuiafih 
The first faults are tlieiis that commit them, / 
The second are tlieiis that permit them /’/ 
The first forty years of life furnish the 
text, the remaining thirty the commentary 
ttJiof'cnItanor (0 

The first glass for myself, the second for my 
friends, the thud for good-humour, and the 
fourth for mine enemies. ^,r\i 

20 The first glass of a wine is the one which gives 
us its true taste, hoitnliau > 

The first great work / Is that yourself may to 
yourself be true. Kinron.niou 
The first houi of the morning is the rudder of 
the day // md Heicl., > 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth, 
the next good sense, the third good humour, 
and the fourth wit Si? U 
The first lesson of life is one of vicax'ious suf¬ 
fering. ll nrd r>o < /n’t. 

25 The first lesson of literature, no less than of 
life, IS the learning how to burn one's own 
smoke. Lmm //. 

*' The first love, which is infinite,” can be fol¬ 
lowed by no second like it Larlyle 
The first of the nine orders of knaves is he 
that tells his errand before he goes it /V 
The first period of a nation, as of an individual, 
IS the period of unconscious strength Enict ■ 
son 


The first point of wisdom is to discern that 
which IS false, the second, to know that 
which IS true Lm tan tins. 

The first powci of a nation consists m know- SO 
ing how to guide the plough: its second 
power consists m knowing how to wear the 
fetter KmAin. 

The first nrinciiile of all human economy- in¬ 
dividual or political IS to live witfi as few 
wants as possible, and to waste nothing of 
what IS given us to supply them J\usK v/. 

The fi'st problem (m liO) is to unite yourself 
with some one and with somewhat l aityii. 

The first proof of a man’s incapacity for any¬ 
thing is his endeavouiing to fix the stigma 
of failure upon othei s A’. A Jia^don 

The fiist requisite, both in conversation and 
coricspondeiu e, is to attend to all the proper 
decorums winch our own cliaractei and that 
of others demand Jdan 

The fiist sigh of love is the last of wisdom 35 
Into HI /hit 

The fii st sm in our universe was Lucifer’s, that 
of seli-couceit. ( a/ yti 

The fiist spiiitual want of a baibaious man is 
decoration, as indeed we stJl see among the 
barbarous classes 111 civilised countries ( at- 

tyU 

The first step towaids greatness is to be 
honest /’;. 

The first test of a truly great man is his hu- 
m’lity I do not mean by humility, doubt of 
lus powei or hesitation in speaking his 
opmions , but a right undei standing of the 
relation between what he tan say and do. 
and the rest of the world’s sayings and 
doings I\ii\/.>n 

The first thing for acceptance of ti uth is to 40 
unlearn human doi trines and become as a 
little child (,enr>a/ i.oidon 

The first thing m oratory, Demosthenes used 
to say, was action, the second, action , and 
the third, action. 

The first use of education is to enable us to 
consult with the wisest and the greatest 
men on all points of earnest difficulty. 

A' It\A in 

The first wealth is health *^ickness is poor- 
spiiited, and cannot serve any one ; it must 
husband its lesources to live. But health or 
fulness answers its own ends, and has to 
spare, runs over, and inundates the neigh¬ 
bourhoods and creeks of other men’s neces¬ 
sities. hnut\on 

The first year let your house to your enemy ; 
the second to your friend, the third, live m 
it yourself. /'>. 

The fittest place where man can die / Is where 46 
he dies for man M. J. Bariy 

The flesh-bound volume is the only revelation 
(of (Jofl)tbat IS, that was, or that can be. In 
that IS the image of God painted , in that is 
the law of God wi itten, in that is the pro¬ 
mise of God revealed Rnskm 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, / Unless 
the deecf go with it. i. 

The floating vapour is just as true an illustra¬ 
tion of the law of gravity as the falling 
avalanche John Burroug/ts 

The flower is the proper object of the seed 
not the seed of the flower. Rusiv.n 
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The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 

11 'otihworth 

The flower of youth never appears more 
beautiful than when it bends towards the 
Sun of Riifliteousness Matt turn Henry 
The flute is sweet / To and men, but 

sweeter the lyre / And voice of a true singer. 
Li lot I Mo> r, \ 

The follies of modern liberalism are practi¬ 
cally summed up in the dental or neglect 
of the quality and mtiinsic value of things 
Kusktn 

5 The folly of all follies / Is to be love-sick for 
a shadow. Jinny on 

The folly of others is ever most ridiculous to 
those who are themselves most foolish. Lioin 
snath 

The fool doth think lie is wise, but the wise 
man knows himself to be a fool . h ) on L /.< 
It, ^ 1 . 

The fool IS always discovered if he stayeth too 
long, like tlie ass dressed in a tiger’s skin, 
from his voice 11.tof>,uiisa 
The fool IS in himself the object of pity till he 
is flattered. Jitem 

10 The fool needs company, the wise man soli¬ 
tude. h Hike ft 

The foolish and the dead alone never change 
thou opinion A, to .! 

The foot of the owner is the best manure for 
lus land. I'r 

The force of the guinea m your pocket depends 
on the default of a guinea m your neighbour’s 

U 11 skin 

The form of goveinmeiit can never be a matter 
of choice; it IS fihiio-.t a matter of 

necessity. Jouiuft 

25 The foimation of his character ought to be 
the chief aim of eveiy man {,ottin 
The fortitude of a Clirist an consists m patience. 

Ihyai n 

The fortune which nobody sees makes a man 
happy and uneiivied, Jhu on 
The foul shmc stands for the sloth and vice of 
man, the decay of luiniamty, the fragrant 
flower that spungs from it, for the purity 
and courage which are immortal. I'hofiau 
The foundations of man .ire not in matter, but 
in spirit J.nii > s '// 

20 The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, / 
That sacied stream, should never water 
weeds. I rail 

The fox puts off all with a jest. / /' sftans^e 
The fox thrives best when he is most curst Pt 
The fraction of life can be increased in value 
not so much by increasing your numerator 
as by lessening your denominator Nay, 
unless my algebra deceives me, unity itself 
divided by zero will give infinity. Car hie 
The free man is he who is loyal to the laws 
of this universe, who in lus heart sees and 
knows that injustice cannot befall him here , 
that, except by sloth and cowardly falsity, 
evil 1 $ not possible here. Catlyh 

26The (Frtrn h) Revolution was a revolt against 
lies, and against a betrayal of love Ruskm, 
The fresh air of the open countiy is the proper 
lace to which we belong, ft is as if the 
reath of God were there wafted immediately 
to men, and a divine power exerted its influ¬ 
ence. {.octhc. 


The fresh gaze of a child is richer in signifi¬ 
cance than the forecasting of the most in¬ 
dubitable seer Lmiahs. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, / Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel Ham., 1 } 

The frost is God’s plough, which he drives 
through every inch of giound, opening each 
clod and pulverising the whole Luller. 

The fruit of friendship, in opening the under- 30 
standing, is not i estraiiied only to such friends 
as are able to give counsel (they indeed are 
best), but even without that a man leanieth 
of himself, and bi iiigeth lus own thoughts to 
light, and whetteth his wits as against a 
stone, wliuh itself cuts not I •turn. 

The fruit of life is exiieneiice, not happiness, 
and its fiuition to accustom oui selves, and to 
be content, to exchange hope for insight 
St fioLi ’ naui > 

The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of 
them that make peace s/ Jann s 
The fruit that’s yellow > Is found not always 
mellow (^^uatlis 

The full moon brings fair weather Pr 
The full soul loatheth a honeycomb, but to 36 
the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet 
lit Hi. 

The furiously wicked have but a short career 
Bad foi them, but good for the universe 
S/>ury^etm 

The future comes on slowly, the present flies 
like an an ow, the past stands for ever still 

Sena/t / 

The future destiny of the child is always the 
work of the mother Va/'oit .;/. 

The future epic of the woild lests not with 
those near dead, but with those that are 
alive, and those that are coming into life 
CaHr'e 

The future hides in it / Gladness and sorrow , / 40 
We press still thoro’, ' Nought that abides 
111 it / Daunting us—onward , / But solemn 
before us, / Veiled the daik portal, / Goal of 
all mortal / Stars silent rest o’er us— / 
Graves under us, silent Goi thi 
The gam of lying is nothing else but not to be 
trusted of any, nor to be believed when we 
say the truth. \l alte> Kaha^h. 

The game is not worth the candle, t om 
The gardener’s business is to tend the flowers 
and root out the weeds Podmstedt 
The general and perpetual voice of men is as 
the sentence of God himself. Hooker 
The general tendency of things throughout 46 
the world is to render mediocrity the ascen¬ 
dant power among mankind / S' Mill. 

The generality never suspect the devil even 
when he has them by the throat Goetki 
The generous, who is always just, and the 
just who IS always generous, uia^ unan¬ 
nounced, approach the throne of Heaven. 

Laiuiter. 

The genius of light is friendly to the noble, 
and, in the dark, brings them friends from 
afar, b nut son. 

Tlie genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are dis¬ 
covered by tlieir proverbs. Paton. 

The gentle mind by gentle deeds is known 50 
Jspenser. 
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The grenuine use of grunpowder I hold to be ' The gfods, when they appear to man, are 
that It makes all men alike tall, iat/y/e \ commonly unrecognised by them, i.oeihe 
The germs of all things are in every heart. i The golden age hath passed away, / Only the 
Am el , good have power to bring it back. Coeihc. 


The getting of treasures by a lying tongue is 
a vanity tossed to and fro of them that seek . 
death Bu'le. ' 

The gift bhndeth the wise and perverteth the 
words of the righteous /.VM 
6 The gift of prayer is not always in our power, 
but in the eye of Heaven the very wish to 
pray is prayer J,i 

The gift which is to be given should be given 
giatuitonsly Uito/hvu >> ^ 

The gifted man is he who sees the essential 
point and leaves aside all the lest as siii- 
plusage. (. ti > Ivh 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, / 
The observed of all observers linn , m i 
The glory dies not, and the grief is past. 

h fieri on lU ydiu s 

10 The glory is not in never falling, but in rising 
every time you fall. >ei 
The glory of a people and of an age is always 
the work of a snirill number of great men, 
and disappeais with them th irt n m 

The glory of children are their fathers- Bihtc 
The glory of philosophy lies not in solving the 
problem, but in putting it Kt nnn 
The glory of young men is their strength * and 
the beauty of old men is the gi cy head IhbU 
16 The God of merely traditional believers is 
the great Absentee of the uiiiveise //'. R 

4 tQf} 

The god of this world is riches, pleasure, and 
pride jAttlur 

Tlie God who dwells in my bosom can stir my 
lieait to its depths imiiln. 

The goddess Athene is armed with the Gor¬ 
gon’s head, Ld. 

The gods approve the depth, and not the , 
tumult, of the soul Jl otti'^wouh 
20 The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices / 
Make iiistruiiieiits to scourge us 
Lear, v 3 

The gods are long-suffering; but the law from 
the beginning was, He that will not work 
shall pensli from the earth ; and the patience 
of the gods has limits. L ai lyle. 

The gods aie on the side of the strongest. 
Lmef \on 

The gods are wont to save by human means. 
Got the. 

The gods do not avenge on the son the mis¬ 
deeds of the father. Each or good or bad 
reaps the due reward of his own actions 
Parents’ blessing, not their curse, is in¬ 
herited. G< 'ethe 

25 The gods hearken to him who hearkens to 
them. Homer 

The gods in chanty oft lend their strength to 

man tiler 

The gods invariably make us pay dear for the 
great benefits they confer on us. C orn 
The gods of fable are the shining moments of 
gieat men Lmenon 

The gods sell all things at a fair price. Ancient 
Pr. 

30 The gods sell to us all the goods which they 
give us. Epicharmus 


The golden age, that lovely prime, / Existed 
in the past no more than now. I And did it 
eer exist, believe me, / As then it was, it 
now may be restored. / Still meet congenial 
spirits, and enhance / Each other’s pleasures 
in this beauteous world. Loi Hu 
The golden moments in the stream of life rush 
past us, and we see nothing but sand , the 
angels come to visit us, and we only know 
them when they are gone inorec !<hoi 
The good are always ready to be the up-35 
holders of the good in then misfortunes. 
Elephants even are wont to bear the bur¬ 
thens of elephants who have sunk in the 
mire. Jlilo/’adun 

The good are better made by ill, / As odours 
crushed are sweeter still Roi; t s 
The good die first, / And they whose hearts 
are dry as summer du.si / Burn to the socket. 

// pt d\ivo) tk 

The good for-nothing is he who cannot com¬ 
mand and cannot even obey i,o» tut 
The good is always beautiful, the beautiful is 
good 117i lit,, 7 . 

The good mother saith not, “Will you?" but40 
gives. /V 

The good nature of the dog is not discouraged, 
although It often brings upon him only re¬ 
buffs, the abusive tieatment of man never 
offends him, because he loves man. R, nan 
The good need little water, but the base / 
Free from their guilt not ocean’s self can 
lave. Pythian Of tuii 

The good of other tunes let others state, / 

I think it lucky I was born so late Sydney 
Smith 

The good old rule / Sufficeth them, the simple 
plan, / That they should take who have the 
power, / And they should keep who can. 

// 7;; ds worth 

The good that passes by without returning, 45 
leaves behind it an impression that may be 
compared to a void, and is felt like a want. 

Goethe. 

The good, the new, comes Mcactlv from that 
quarter whence it is not looked for, and is 
always something different from what is ex¬ 
pected. I’lutrluuh. 

The good things which belong to prosperity 
are to be wished, but the good things that 
belong to adversity are to be admired. 
liacoH, /tom Seneca. 

The good word is an easy obligation ; but not 
to speak ill requires only our silence, which 
costs us nothing. (0 

The goods of this world cannot be divided 
without being lessened, but why be a nig¬ 
gard of that which bestows bliss on a fellow- 
creature, yet takes nothing from our own 
means of enjoyment ? /^u> nv 
The goose that lays the golden eggs likes to 60 
lay whei e there are eggs already. S/mfeon 
The gospel is at once the assignee of our 
tasks and the magazine of our strength. 
Ihcay of Piety. 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone 
subdued by the insatiable demand of har¬ 
mony in man. Emerson 
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The governing class, who should be working 
at an ark of deliverance for themselves and 
us while the hours still are, do nothing but 
complain. “ We caiuiot get our hands kept 
rightly warm," and sit obstinately burning 
the planks. Carlyle. 

The government must always be a step in 
advance of the popular movement. Louat 
A rm ///■ Bo vtzenbu t i,> 

The government of England is a government 
of law. Junius. 

The gown is hers that wears it, and the world 
IS his who enjoys it. /’/. 

6 The graceful minuet-dance of fancy must give 
place to the toilsome, thorny pilgrimage of 
understanding. Lortvli .<« the ituuMhonfrom 
the a 'f of tomuMi e to that of ii tern e. 

The gr.ind encourager of Delphic and other 
noises IS the echo, i a> lyle. 

The grapes are sour," said the fox when he 
could not reach them I'r. 

The gravest events dawn with no more noise 
than the niutning star makes m rising 
All great developments complete themselves 
in the world, and modestly wait in silence, 
praising themselves nevei, and aMiiotmcing 
themselves not at all. We mus^ be sensi¬ 
tive and sensible if we would see the begm- 
ning-s and endings of great things. That is 
our part, ll'ani Btuhet 

The great agent of the march of the world is 
pain, the unsatisfied being that craves for 
development and is ill at ease in the process. 
Renan 

10 The great and rich depend on those whom 
their power or their wealth attaches to 
them Ro"ift. 

The great art of ruling consists for most part 
in persuading the people to believe that what¬ 
ever happens happens through us ( <^i'7vs 

The great artist is the slave of his ideal. 

lioVii. 

The great cause of revolutions is this that, 
while nations move onwaid, constitutions 
stand still Ma.aulay 

The great distinction between mediaeval art 
and modern is, that the former was brought 
into the service of religion and the latter is 
not. RusA'/i 

15 The great doers in history have always been 
men of faith. Chapin. 

The great duty of life is not to give pain ; and 
the most acute reasoner cannot find an ex¬ 
cuse for one who voluntarily wounds the 
heart of a fellow-creatui e. Jt ika Bfcmi r 

The great error of our nature is, not to know 
where to stop, not to be satisfied with any 
reasonable acquirement, not to compound 
with our condition, but to lose all we have 
gained by an insatiable pursuit after more. 
Bui he. 

The great event for the world is, now as 
always, the arrival in it of a new wise man. 

Cat lyle. 

The great facts are the near ones. Emerson. 

20 The great felicity of life is to be without per- 
tuibation. Sen. 

The great hope of society is individual char¬ 
acter. Lhannvig, 

The great make us feel, first of all, the in* 
difference of circumstances hmeison. 


The great man does, in good truth, belong to 
his own age, nay. more so than any other 
man; being properly the synopsis and epi¬ 
tome of such age with its interests and in¬ 
fluences * but belongs likewise to all ages, 
otherwise he is not great. ( aehl< 

The great man goes ahead of his time, the 
prudent (//mcc) m.in goes with it, the crafty 
man makes his own out of it, and the block¬ 
head sets himself against it Bauun/tld, 

The great man has more of human nature than 25 
other men organised in him. I in odorc Parker 
The great man is he who, m the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude / uh r \on. 

The great mass of people have eyes and ears, 
but not much more, especially little power of 
judgment, and even metnoiy. SilupinhauLr. 
The great modem recipe is to work, still to 
work, and always to work Gaml>‘ tta 
The great moments of life are but moments 
like the others Your doom is spoken in a 
word oi two A single look from the eyes, 
a mere pressure of the hand, may decide it, 
or of the lips, though they cannot speak 
1 haiktrav 

The great point is not to pull down, but to 30 
build up, and in this humanity finds puie joy. 

Goi the 

The great portion of labour is not skilled ; the 
millions aic and must be skillcss, where 
strength alone is wanted. <. arlvh. 

The great principle of all effort is to endeavour 
to do, not what is absolutely best, but what 
is easily within our power and adapted to 
our temper and condition. Ruskin. 

The great river-courses which have shaped 
the lives of men have hardly changed Laor s^e 
hi tot 

The great rule of moral conduct is, next to 
Goa, to respect time, l.avati i. 

The great school for learning is the brain itself 85 
of the learner Carl U 

The great soul of the world is just. There is 
justice hei e below , at bottom there is nothing 
else but justice. ( at ly h , 

The great soul that sits on the throne of the 
universe is not, never was, and never will 
be, in a hurry f I ltd la no. 

The great source of calamity lies in regret or 
anticipation , he therefore is most wise who 
thinks of the present alone, regardless of the 
past or the futuie. iiohhmith. 

The great spirits that have gone before us can 
survive only as disembodied voices. Carlyh 
The great successes of the woild have been 40 
affairs of a second, a third, nay, a fiftieth 
trial. John Mot ley. 

The great thieves punish the little ones. Pr. 
The great thing, after all, is only Forwards. 
Goethe. 

The ^eat world-revolutions send in their dis¬ 
turbing billows to the remotest creek, and the 
overthrow of thrones more slowly overturns 
also the households of the lowly. (. arlyle. 

The greater and more various any one s know¬ 
ledge, the longer he takes to find out any¬ 
thing that may suddenly be asked him; 
because he is like a shopkeeper who has to 
get the article wanted from a large and 
multifarious store. Schopenhauer 
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The n^rcatei heigfht sends down the deeper 
fall. / And good declin’d turns bad, turns 
worst of all <, h a 

The greater man the greater courtesy. Tenny- 

\i>n 

Tiie greater proportion of mankind aie more 
sensitive to contemptuous language than 
unjust acts, for they can less easily bear 
insult than wrong I 'lu .a>ih 

The greatest achievements of the human mind 
are genei ally received at first with distrust 

'^(ho/>i nhnuo 

6 The greatest benefit which one friend can 
conter upon another, is to guard, ami 
excite, and elevate Ins virtues. Jokn- 

The greatest braggards are generally the 
greatest cowards. Koit\s,,iu 

The greatest rlerkes (scholus) ben not the 
wisest men 

The greatest difficulties he where we are not 
looking foi them. Lnu ihc 

The greatest events of an age are its best 
thoughts It IS the nature of thought to find 
Its way into action ho ’< < 

10 The gieatest expense we can be at is that of 
our time /V 

The gieatest felicity that felicity hath is to 
spread. /loo‘u>. 

The greatest flood hath the soonest ebb: the 
sorest tempest the most sudden calm, the 
hottest love the coldest end, and fiom the 
deepest desiie oftentimes ensues the dead¬ 
liest hate. 

The greatest genius is the most indebted man 
/ met V(V/ 

The greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

n \f/iy. 

15 The greatest hatred, like the greatest virtue 
and the worst do'>s, is quiet /tatt /'nul 

The greatest man iii history was the poorest 
Kmi >ii»t 

The greatest man is ever a son of man {Mitt 

SihenKnai) (,oetln. 

The greatest man living may stand in need of 
the meanest as much as the meanest does 
of him / u/i( }\ 

The greatest men even want much more of the 
sympathy which every honest fellow can 
give than that which the great only can 
impart Jiwteau 

20 The greatest men of a nation are those whom 
it puts to death. Rmatt 

The greatest men of any age, those who 
become its leaders when there is a gieat 
march to be begun, are sepai ated from the 
average intellects of their day by a distance 
which IS immeasurable iii ordinary terms of 
wonder. Ruskm, 

The greatest men, whether poets or historians, 
live entirely in their own age, and the 
greatest faults of their works are gathered 
out of their own age. RusKm. 

The greatest men will be necessarily those 
who possess the best capacities, cultivated 
with the best habits James Hams 

The greatest miracle of love is to eradicate 
flirtation. La Roche. 

25 The greatest misfortune of all is not to be able 
to bear misfortune Bias. 


1 


The greatest object in the universe, says a 
certain philosopher, is a good man struggling 
with adversity , yet there is a still greater, 
which is the good man that comes to relieve 

it Goldsmith 

The gi eatest of all economists are the fortify¬ 
ing virtues, which the wisest men of all time 
have arranged under the general heads of 
Prudence, or Discretion, the spirit which 
discerns and adopts rightly, Justice, the 
spirit which rules and divides rightly , Forti¬ 
tude, the spirit which persists and endures 
rightly; and Tempeiance, the spirit which 
stops and refuses rightly Ruskm 
The greatest of all injustice is that which goes 
under the name of law HI stra>t> i 
The greatest of all jierversities is to deny one’s 
own nature and act contrary to its innate 
moral principle. .S, ///<;<_ les 
The greatest of faults, I should say, is to be 30 
conscious of none C arlyu 
The greatest of follies is to sacrifice health for 
any other advantage ^cnof'cnhaut t 
The greatest of heroic deeds are those which 
are pcifoiined within four walls and iii 
domestic privacy, han Paul 
The gieatest ornament of an illustrious life is 
modesty and humility, which go a great way 
111 the chaiacter even of the most exalted 
princes. A apolt . v/ 

The greatest part of mankind labour under 
one delirium or another hietdiin^ 

The greatest prayer is patience. Buddha 35 
The greatest skill is shown m disguising our 
skill. La Roche. 

The greatest scholars are not always the 
wisest men. 

The greatest star is that at the little end of 
the telescope, the star that is looking, not 
looked after, nor looked at J hco Put la t 
The greatest success is confidence, or per¬ 
fect understanding between sincere people. 
J.mi t son 

The greatest truths are commonly the sim- 40 
])lest. Malrshc licet. 

The greatest truths are the simplest, and so 
are the greatest men. Han 
The greatest vessel hatlijjut its measure. 

Pr 

The greatest virtues of men are only splendid 

sms ^iugnstinc (‘O 

The Greeks and Romans are the only ancients 
who never become old. // eht r 
The Greeks cared for man only, and for the 45 
rest of the universe little or not at all, the 
moderns for the universe only, and man not 
at all. Ruskm. 

The Greeks were the first to exalt spirit to 
lordship over nature, it was Christ who 
first taught us what that spirit is in itself. 

Rd 

The grey mare is the better horse. Pr 
Tlie grief that does not speak / Whispers 
the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Mach , iv 3. 

The grief which all hearts share grows less 
for one. Sir F.divtn Anudd, 

The groundsel speaks not save what it heard 50 
at the hinges. Pr 

The guilty mind debases the great image that 
it wears, and levels us with brutes. (?) 
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The habit and power of reading: with reflection, 
comprehension, and memory all aleit and 
awake, does not come at once to the natural 
man any moie than many other sovereigrn 
virtues. John Mo>l,y 

The habit of looking: on the best side of every 
event is worth more than a thousand a year. 

Johnson 

The habit of lyinfj, when once Tot med, is easily 
extended to setve the designs of malice or 
interest, like all habits, it spreads indeed of 
Itself /'tiitv 

The habit of paity in England is not to ask the 
alliance of a man of genius, lint to follow the 
guidance of a man ol character. Lon/ Junn 
A'ussii/. 

5 The hand of little employment hath the dantier 
sense, l/din , \ i 
The hand tliat gives, gathers 
The Hand that hath m.ide you fair Iialh made 
ou good , the goodness that is cheap in 
eaiity makes beauty biief in goodness . but 
giate, being the soul of your complexion, 
should keep the body of it evei fair 
JorMiii\ ,111 1 . 

The happiest of men were he wno, under¬ 
standing his 01 aft and working intelligently 
with his hands, and eaining competence and 
freedom by the excicise of his wits, {onml 
time to live by tlie heart and by the brain, to 
understand his own woik, and to love the 
work of God. San,/ 

The happiness of life is made up of minute 
fractions,—the little,soon-foigotten charities 
of a kiss, a sni le, a kind look, a heaitfelt 
compliment in the disguise of a playful rail¬ 
lery, and the countless other infimtesinuils of 
pleasant thought and feeling. ( oL }i</i,i 

10 The happiness of man depends on no creed 
and no book ; it dcpemis on the dominion of 
truth, which is the ledeemei and saviour, the 
Messiah and the King of glory - // /s, 

The happiness of the human race is one of the 
designs of God, but oui own individual 
happiness must not bo made om first or our 
direct aim. II a’ i,/i 

The happiness we owe to ourselves is greater 
than that which we owe to our smiomidings 

Jl/t ttodoi H\ 

The happy day will come when mind, heait, 
and hands shall be alive together, and shall 
work in concert, when tlieie shall be e 
haimony between God’s munificence and 
man’s delight in it Mvtr Cto>t,i Sand 
The happy have whole days, and those they 
choose , / The unhapjiy have but hours, and 
those they lose. Lolhy ( utu ? 

15 The happy man is he who distin^iishes the 
bouiicfary between desiies and delight, and 
stands firmly on the higher ground. J,ando> 
The happy think a lifetime a short stage / 
One night to the uuliappy seems an age 
J.ui tan 

The hardest step is over the threshold Pf 
The hardships or misfortunes we lie undei are 
more easy to us than those of any other 
person would be, should we change con¬ 
ditions with him. Hot. 

The hare leaps out of the bush where we least 
look for her. .S/. Pr. 

20 The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labour¬ 
ers are few Jesus. 


The hatred which is grafted on extinguished 
friendship must bring forth the most deadly 
fruits. Lis 

The head cannot understand any work of art 
unless It be in company with the heart 
i/oi’t/u. 

The head is a half, a fraction until it is en¬ 
larged and inspued by the moral sentiments 

The head learns new things, but the heart for 
evermore piactises old expeiieiices. II md 
II tJiti 

The head only reproduces what the heart 25 
creates . and so we give the mocking-bird 
credit when he mutates the loving iiiuiiuurs 
of the clove c,. / II. IIii~'i,’t< 

The health of a state consists simply in this 
that 111 it those who aie wisest shall also be 
strongest K us/un 

The healthy know not of then health, but only 
the sick iaf/y.i. 

The healthy man is the compliment of the 
seasons, and m wmtei summer is iii his 
heait Tlicie IS tlic south ' i i.onan. 

The healthy undei standing is not the logical 
argumentative, but tlie intuitive, for the 
end of undei standing is not to prove and 
find reasons, but to know and believe. 

( ativh 

The heart always sees befoie the head can 30 
see ( 

The heait aye’s the part aye / That mak’s us 
right or wi ang P’ 

The heart benevolent and kind / The most re¬ 
sembles God Hittj.i 

Tlie heart can ne er a transport know / That 
never feels a pain lytt.lton 

The heait has eyes that the brain knows 
nothing of. ( // Patknmst 

The heart has its arguments with which the 35 
understanding is not acquainted (') 

The heart is a small thing, but clesireth great 
matters It is not sumneiit for a k'te’s 
diimei, yet the whole woild is not sufficient 
for it h 14(^0 dt l/nn/a 

The heait is deceitful above all things, and 
despeiately wicked: who can know it? 
IP/'U 

The heart is like a millstone, which gives 
meat if you supply it with com, but fiets 
itself if you don’t. ( / //</»./. 

The heart is like a mus'Crd instrument of many 
strings, all the chords ol which xequire put¬ 
ting in harmony .s.;,«<?/ 

The heart is like the sea, is subject to storms, 40 
ebb-tide and flood, and m its depths is many 
a precious pearl, h t nu 

The heart is the best logician. Wendell 
Pin IIIp\. 

The heart knoweth his own bitterness; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy 
litble. 

The heart must be beaten or bruised, and then 
the sweet scent will come out. Hunt an. 

The heart must be divorced from its idols. (’) 

The heai-t must glow before the tongue can 15 
gild //', A*. .!/<,’/r 

The heart needs not for its heaven much 
space, nor many stars therein, if only the 
star of love has arisen. Jean Paul. 
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The heart of a fool is in his mouth, but the 
mouth of a wise man is m his heart. Pr. 

The hcait of a wise man should resemble a 
mirror, which reflects every object without 
being: sullied by any. ( on/utms 
The heart of childhood is all mirth. KcMe 
The heart of every man lies open to the shafts 
of reproof if the archer can but take a pi oper 
aim. 

6 The heart of man is the place the devils dwell 

111 , 1 honing lUouuit 

The heart of the ru^htcous studieth to aiiswei ; 
but the mouth of the wicked pouicth out evil 
things. 

The heart of the wise is in the house of mourn¬ 
ing , but the heal t of fools is m the house of 
mirth. Hihli 

The heart sees farther than the head. Pr. 

The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
IS always the fiist to be touched by the 
thorns Mo a 

10 The heart that once truly loves never forgets 
Pr, 

The heart, unlike the fancy and the imagina¬ 
tion, IS not complex, aiul may be reached by 
the sam» weapons of thought m the most 
luxuiious couit of Christendom as in the 
tent of the Arab or the wigwam of the 
Cherokee, ( J'i'diui.h 
The heart which tnily loves puts not its love 
aside . . but grows stronger for that which 
seeks to thwai t it. Lcxois AJof > ft 
The heart will break, yet brokenly live on 
Pyton 

The hearts of men are their books, events 
are their tutors, great actions are their elo> , 
quence. Mucaultt) \ 

15 The heavenly poweis never go out of their 
road J }ni}i\on. 

The heavens and the earth, and all that is be¬ 
tween fhem, think ye we have created them 
in jest? l\o>an ^ 

The heavens and the earth are but the time- 
vesture of the Eternal. C au\ h 
The heavens declare the glory of God , and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork Puble 
The heavenward path which a great man 
opens up for us and traverses generally, 
like the track of a ship through the water, 
closes behind him on his decease. Ltot the 

20 The heaviest head of corn hangs its head 
lowest, i.ael Pr. 

The heavy and the weary weight / Of all this 
unintelligible world // ,’7its.uort/i 
The Hebrew Bible, is it not, before all things, 
true, as no other book ever was or will be ? 
Carlyle. \ 

The height charms us, the steps to it do not, 
with the summit in our eye, we love to walk 
along the plain. Got the 
The height of ability consists in a thorough 
knowledge of the real value of things, and 
of the genius of the age we live m J.a 
Kot he 

26 The heights by great men reached and kept / 
Were not attained by sudden flight, ' But , 
they, while their companions slept, / Were 
toiling upward in the night. Loug/ellmv. | 
The hell of these days is the infinite terror of' 
Not getting on, especially of Not making 
money. Carlyle. 


The hen of our neighbour appears to us as a 
goose. Eastern Pr. 

The herd of people dread sound understand¬ 
ing more than anything, they ought to 
diead stupidity, if they knew what was 
really dreadful Undei standing is unplea¬ 
sant, they must have it pushed aside , stu¬ 
pidity IS but pernicious, tney can let it stay. 

Got t hi 

The heroes of literary history have been no 
I less remarkable for what they have suf- 
I feied than foi what they have achieved 

/ohn\on 

The heroic heart, the seeing eye, of the first 30 
times, still feels and sees m us of the latest. 

C a}l\It 

I The higher character a person supports, the 
more he shomu regaid his minutest actions. 

A Ot ti ilCi tll'li 

The higher enthusiasm of man’s nature is for 
the while without exponent, yet does it 
continue indestiuctible, unweaiiedly active, 
andwoik blindly in the gieat chaotic deep. 
Thus sect aftei sect, and church after churen, 
bodies itself forth, and melts again into new 
metamorphosis, (tif/vh. 

The higher the culture, the more honourable 
the work. Kom ht t 

The higher the wisdom, the closer its neigh¬ 
bourhood and kinship with mere insanity 

< tflyu 

The higher we i ise, the more isolated wc 36 
become, and all elevations are cold l>e 

Poufth / A 

The highest art is always the most religious, 
and the gieatcst artist is always a devout 

man J 'roj Black le 

The highest elevation attainable by man is a 
heroic life St hope a ham 
The highest exercise of invention has nothin*’ 
to do with fiction , but is an invention of new 
truth, what we can call a revelation ( a}- 
lyle 

The highest genius never flowers in satire, but 
culminates in sympathy with that which is 
best in human nature, and appeals to it. 

L hapin. 

The highest ^ift which wfr receive from God 10 
and Nature is Life, the revolving movement, 
which knows neither pause nor rest, of the 
self-conscious being round itself The instinct 
to protect and cherish life is indestructibly 
innate in every one, but the peculiarity of it 
ever remains a mystery to us and others. 

iwot iht 

The highest happiness of us mortals is to 
execute what we consider right and good; 
to be really masters of the means conducive 
to our aims. Got the. 

The highest heaven of wisdom is alike near 
I from every point, and thou must find it, if 
at all, by methods native to thyself alone. 

E.ntersan 

The highest in God’s esteem are meanest in 
their own. 'J homas li KetnpiA 
The highest joys spring from those posses¬ 
sions wluch are common to all, which we 
can neither alienate ourselves noi be de¬ 
rived of by others, to which kind Nature 
as given all an equal right—a right which 
she herself guards with silent omnipotence. 
Goethe 
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The highest liberty is in harmony with the 
eternal laws //. 6 //<’v. 

The highest man of us is born brother to his 
contemporaries ; struggle as he may, there 
is no escaping the family likeness. ( at lyU\ 

The highest melody dwells only in silence - 
the sphere melody, the melody of healtli. 
Carlylt 

The Highest not merely has, but is. reason 
and understanding, i.ot Hu 

6 The highest political watchwoi d is not Liberty, 
Equality, Flatermty, nor yet Solidarity, but 
Service // ( iouy;h 

The highest price a man can pay for a thing is 
to ask for it /'r. 

The highest problem of every art is by means 
of appearances, to produce the illusion of a 
loftier reality i.ottin 

The highest problem of literature is the writing 
of a Bible Smuihs. 

The highest icach of a news-writer is an 
empty reasoning on policy, and vain con¬ 
jectures on the public management la 

/iruri'u. 

10 The highest thing that art can do is to set 
before yon the true image of the presence of 
a noble human being It has nevei done 
more than this, and it might not do less 

The highest virtue of the tropics is chastity; 
of colder regions, temperance, i 

The highest wisdom is not to be always wise 

M. Opiz 

The highway of the upright is to depart from 
evil huue. 

The hind that would be mated by the lion / 
Must die for love. Aits Uni, \ i. 

15 The historian is a prophet with his face directed 
to the past. It v. s</ 

The history of a man is his character Goethe 

The history of a soldier s wound beguiles the 
pam of it We lose the light of complaining 
sometimes by forbearing it, but we often 
treble the force Stirne. 

The history of every man should be a Bible 

iViKiaits 

The history of persecution is a history of en¬ 
deavours to cneat Nature, to make water 
run uphill, to twist a rope of sand It makes 
no dinerence whether tne actoibe many oi 
one, a tyrant or a mob J tut > v.vi. 

20 The history of reforms is always identical; it 
is the compaiisoii of the idea with the fact 

I ttut son. 

The history of the Church is a histo^ of the 
invisible as well as of the visible Church; 
which latter, if disjoined from the former, is 
but a vacant edifice , gilded, it may be, and 
overhung with old votive gifts, yet useless, 
nay, pestilentially unclean, to write whose 
history is less iinpoi tant than to forward its 
downfall. Latlyh. 

The history of the world is nothing but the 
history of successful or unsuccessful grum¬ 
bling ; operating in great things as in small, 
. .. inculcating through all of them the great 
moral, that it is not good for a man to be 
contented with evils that he can remove. 
John Wagstafle. 

The hoi^ head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness. Bible. 


The hollow sea-shell which for years hath 
stood / On dusty shelves, when held against 
the ear / Proclaims its stormy parent h u^ene 
Ln-Hatniiion. 

The Holy Supper is kept indeed ' In whatso 25 
we share with another s need , / Not what we 
give, but what we share, / For the gift with¬ 
out the giver is bare. Loivtll 

The honest heart that s free frae a’ / Intended 
fraud or guile, / However Foitune kick the 
ba', / Has aye some cause to smile But ns. 

The honest man does that from duty which 
the man of honour does for the sake of char¬ 
acter. (0 

The honest man, thouph e'er so poor, / Is king 
o men for a that. Jiunn 

The honourablest part of talk is to give the 
on asioti, and again to moderate and pass 
to somewhat else, for then a man leads the 
dance AVi. on 

The horse is prepared against the day of battle: 30 
but safety is of the Lord lUolc. 

The horse thinks one thing, and he that rides 
him another I'? 

The host should be indeed a host, and a lord 
of the land a self-appointed biother of his 
race; called to this place, besides, by all 
the winds of heaven and his good genius, 
as truly as the preacher is called to preach. 

I hot mu 

The hottest love has the coldest end. Soi rates 

The hour of all windb igs does arrive; every 
windbag is at length ripped and collapses. 

( at I vie 

The hours should be instructed by the ages, 35 
and the ages explained by the hours, h wer~ 
son 

The hours that we pass with happy prospects 
in view ai e more pleasing than those crowned 
with fruition. Cohistm h. 

The house of the childless is empty, and so 
is the heart of him that hath no wife. Hi to 
path sa. 

The house that is a-biiildmg looks not as the 
house that is built. /V 

The household is the home of the man as well 
as of the child. / met son 

The human creature needs first of all to be 40 
educated, not that he may speak, but that 
he may have something weighty and valu¬ 
able to say. Liltlyte. 

The human face is my landscape. .S/r Joshua 
Reynoltis 

The human heart has a sigh lonelier than the 
cry of the bittern. If' A’ A hit. 

The human heart is like a millstone in a mill; 
when you put wheat under it, it turns, and 
grinds, ancf bruises the wheat into flour. if 
you put no wheat in, it still grinds on . but 
then it is itself it grinds and slowly wears 
away. Luther. 

The human heart is like heaven; the more 
angels the more room. P n dnka Bteviet. 

The human mind cannot go beyond the gift 46 
of God. II tn. BiaAi. 

The human mind, m proportion as it is deprived 
of external resources, sedulously labours to 
find within itself the means of happiness, 
learns to rely with confidence on its own 
exertions, and ^ains with greater certainty 
the power of bemg happy. Ztmmermann. 
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The human mind is to be treated like a skein 
of ravelled silk, where you must cautiously 
secure one free end before you can make any 
proRress in disentanRlinp it. Siott 
The human mind will not be confined to any 
limits. Uu 

The human race is in the best condition when 
it has the gieatest degree of liberty Datiti. 
The human soul is like a bird that is born m 
a cage Nothing can deprive it of its natu¬ 
ral longings, or obliterate the mysterious 
remembiance of its heritage. /// ^ ■ i nt 

5 The human voice has an authority and an 
insinuating property which writing lacks 

/Oli/'t } t. 

The h isbandman that laboureth must be first 
partaker of the fruits S/ J\in/ 

The hypocrite shows well and says well, and 
himself is the worst thing he hath J'-i\lio/> 
null 

The idea you have once spoken, if even it were 
an idea, is no longer yours , it is gone from 
you, so much life and viitue is gone, and the 
vital ciri Illations of yourself and your des¬ 
tiny and activity aie hencefoith depiived 
of it (a; iyh. 

The Ideal always has to grow in the Real, 
and to seek out its bed and boaid there in a 
very Sony way CtuivU. 

10 The ideal beauty is a fugitive which is nevci 
located. Mmc 

The ideal of beauty is simplicity and repose , 
from which it follows that no youth can be a 
master, ixuthc 

The ideal of fiiendship is to feel as one while 
remaining two Mnu \ \utihitu 
The idle .dw.iys have a mind to do something 

The Ignorant classes are the dangerous 
classes, ll’n) <i />< / < nn . 

15 The ignorant peasant without fault is greater 
than the philosopher with many, (.oldstinth 
The Iliad and the Shakespeare .are tame to 
him who hears the rude but homely incidents 
of the road from every tiaveller Jhonau 
The “ Iliad ” of Homer is no fiction, but a ballad 
history, the heart of it burning with enthu¬ 
siastic, ill-mformed belief. ( atlyit 
The ill that s wisely feaied is half withstood, / 
And fear of bad is the best foil to good 
iduark i. 

The image of God cut in ebony, / < , the negjo 
J< tiller. 

20 The imagination, give it the least license, dives 
deeper and soars higher than Nature does. 

/ hoieiin. 

The imagination is a fine faculty; yet I like 
not when she works on what has actually 
happened; the airy forms she creates aic 
welcome as things of their own kind , but 
uniting with reality she produces often no¬ 
thing but monsters, ana seems to me, m 
such cases, to fly into direct vai lance with 
reason and common-sense, hoillu 
The imagination of man s heart is evil from his 
youth. Bible. 

The imaginative power always purifies, the 
want of it therefore essentially defiles | 

Euskm. 

The imbecility of men is alwajs .iiviting the 
impudence of power, hnunor 1 


The importunities and perplexities of business 25 
aie softness and luxury, compared with the 
incessant cravings of vacancy, and the un¬ 
satisfactory expedients of idleness fohnson. 

The impressions of our childhood abide with 
us even in their minutest tiaces t.oethi 

The indignation winch makes verses is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, an inverted love; the love 
of some right, some woitli some goodness, 
belonging to ourselves or others, which has 
been injured, and which this tempestuous 
feeling issues forth to defend and revenge. 

( anyiL 

The individual and the race are always mov¬ 
ing, and as we drift into new latitudes new 
lights open 111 the heaven more immediately 
over us c hapin 

The individual loves and hatreds, which sum 
up existence and life, aic the brood of Eros , 
for hatred is only love iii some form, crossed 
and thwarted, and alwnys in nature so much 
hostility, so much afi'eLtiuii of some kind is 
thei e Id 

The individual soul should seek for an inti- 30 
mate union with the soul of the universe. 

\ in'ah \ 

The infant / Mewling and puking in the nurse’s 
arms / And then the whining schoolboy, 
with Ins satchel, / And shming morning 
face, creeping like snail / Unwillingly to 
school .Jv 1 ou Like H, n 7 . 

The infinite is more sure than any other fact. 
The infinite of terror, of hope, of pity , did it 
not at any moment disclose itself to thee, 
indubitable, uniiameable? Came it never, 
like the gleam of pi eternatural eternal 
oceans, like the voice of old eternities, far- 
souiidiiig through thy heart of hearts ? 
Cat lyle. 

The mfiiiitely little have a pride infinitely 
great / ounm 

The influence which we exeicise ovei other 
objects depends on the influence we have 
over 0111 selves { ohun 

The injuries of life, if rightly improved, will be 35 
to us as the strokes of the statuary on his 
marble, forming us to a more beautiful shape, 
and making us fitter to adoin the heavenly 
temple. Mnfhci. 

The injustice done to an Individual is some¬ 
times of service to the public. Junnts 

The ingratitude of the world can never de- 
piive us of the conscious happiness of having 
acted with humanity ourselves Gohhunlh. 

The initial value ol the race consists in the 
acknowledgment of their own lowly nature, 
and submission to the laws of higher being. 

Euikiu. 

The ink of the scholar and the blood of the 
martyr are of equal value in the eye of 
heaven. Bhe Korun. 

The Innocent seldom find an uneasy pillow. 40 

{ Oit’pi r 

The inquiry of truth, which is the love-making 
or wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, 
which is the presence of it; and the belief of 
truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sovereign good of human nature Bacon. 

The insolence of condescension Burns. 

The insolence of office. Ham., iii. r. 

The inspiration of the Almighty giveth man 
understanding. Bible. 
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The instinctive feelinf^ of a great people is 
often wiser than the wisest men Koaut/i, 

The instruction merely clever men can give 
us is like baked bread, savoury and satisfy¬ 
ing for a single day , liut flour cannot be 
sown, and seed-corn ought not to be ground 
ifoethe 

The integrity of the upright shall guide them 

/>’ ble. 

The intellect has only one failing it has no 
conscience ]o,vtll 

6 The intellect of the wi^o is like glass, U 
admits the light of heaven and reflects it 

//ti t e 

The intellectual power, through words and 
things / Went sounding on a dim and peril 
ous way II <>> 7i'o>tn 

The intelligent have a right over the ignorant, 
namely, the right of instructing them 

lithi t \on. 

The intolerant man is the real pedant Jean 
Paul. 

The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the 
miraculous in the coniinoii Ltm > sor 
I'l The inventor of a spinnmg-ienny is pietty suie 
of his reward in his own aay . but ♦ he wntei 
of a true poem, like the apostle of a tuie 
religion, is nearly as sure of the contrary 
( at!vie 

The invisible world is near us , or rather it is 
here, in us and about us , were the fleshly 
coil removed from our soul, the glories of the 
unseen were even now around us, as the 
ancients fabled of the spheral music ( a>ivl >. 

Tlie iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve 
Mtd. N, Ihtant, v i 

The irreligious poet is a monster Pta ns 

The li of this moment is not the explanation 
of the IS of the next Except in the idea of 
God there is no nexus I etween the two. / d 
15 The Israelitish people never was good foi 
much, as its own le.ailers, pudges, rulers, 
prophets have a thousand times leproach 
fully declared , it possesses few virtues, and 
most of the faults of other nations , but m 
cohesion, steadfastness, valoui, and when 
all this would not serve, in obstinate tough¬ 
ness, it htas no match (.octJie 

The jealous is possessed by a “ fine mad devil" 
and a dull spirit at once Laimter 

The jealous man’s disease is of so malignant a 
nature, that it converts all it takes into its 
own nourishment. . 1 ddi son. 

The jest which is expected is already de¬ 
stroyed Johnson 

The joy of a peaceful conscience is sown in 
tears. 1 homas a htin/ns 
20The joys of parents aie secret, and so aic 
their griefs and feai s I>ai on 

The judgment is like a pair of scales, and 
evidences like the weights; but the will 
holds the balance in its hand; and even a 
slight jerk will be sufficient, in manv cases, 
to make the lighter scale appear the heavici. 
li Jiaie/y. 

The judgment of the world stands upon matter 
of fortune. S/rJ’ ,Sidniy. 

The judgments of the understanding are pro¬ 
pel ly of force but once, and that m the 
stiictest cases, and become inaccurate in 
some degree when applied to any other. 
Goethe. 


The mst man walketh in his integrity: his 
children are blessed after him. B^ie. 

The justice, / In fair round belly with good 26 
capon lined, / With eyes seveie and beard of 
formal cut, / Full of wise saws and modern 
inst.Tures* / And so he plays his part Is 
) on LiUi It, 11 7 

The keeping of liees is like the directing of 
sunbeams Ihou'uu 

The key to every man is his thought Sturdy 
and defying though he look, he has a helm 
which he obeys. / no t son 

The kind fool, of all kinds of fools, is worst. 

S// Rnhat i Haiti 

The kind of speech m a man betokens the kind 
of action you will get from him ( a> lyle 

The king goes as far as he may, not as far as 30 
he would S' P) 

The king, like other people, has now and 
then shabby errands, and must ha^/e shabby 
fellows to do them. St a" 

The king may gang the cadger’s gate, i.i , 
may oik d ly mtil his lu Ij) .St Pr. 

The king protecteth the people, and they 
support the gieatness ot their sovereign. 
But piotectioa is better than greatness , for 
the one cannot exist without the other 
1!lio/uidt sa 

The king s errand may come in at the cadger’s 
gate. Pj 

The king’s favour is toward a wise servant 35 

Bdd ,. 

The king’s honour is that of his people Their 
real hoiioui and real interest ate the same. 
Junius. 

The kings of modern thought are dumb. 

Matt In a > A> nol,!. 

The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion, 
but his favour is as dew upon the grass. 

BI tu \. 

The kingdom of God does not he in elegance 
of speech or fineness of parts, but in inno¬ 
cence of life and good works. Thomas d 

Isi tnji 1 

The knowledge of man is an evening know-40 
ledge, “vesperma cogmtio,’’ but that of 
God IS a morning knowledge, *‘matutina 
coguitio ” hnu>son,Jninitlu Sihoolnnn 

The knowledge of thyself will preserve thee 
from vanity. C t ri'anles. 

The labour we delight in physics pain. Mach., 

“ J 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. Jesus. 

The lake’s silver duUs with driving clouds. 
.Sir L.d%vin A t nouL 

The lamp of genius burns quicker than the 46 
lamp of life. St hilh r 

The lamp of the wicked shall be put out. Bibte. 

The land is mothei of us all, nourishes, 
shelters, gladdens, lovingly enriches us all, 
in how many ways, from our first wakening 
to our last sleep on her blessed mother- 
bosom, does she, as with blessed mother’s 
arms, enfold us all! c at l\ h 

The land, properly speaking, belongs to these 
two * to the Almighty God; and to all his 
children of men that have ever worked well 
on It. or that shall ever work well on it. 

< atly^e 

The language of truth is simple. Eunjiaes 
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The largest soul of any country is altogether 
its own Kusktju 

The last act crowns the play. Quarles 
The last, best fruit which comes to late per¬ 
fection, even in the kimlliest soul, is tender¬ 
ness toward the haid, forbearance toward 
the unforbeanng, warmth of heait toward 
the (old, philanthropy toward the misan¬ 
thropic hti.i I'ttiil. 

The last drop makes the cup run over. I't. 

b The last ounce breaks the earners back J’r 
The last pale rim or sickle of the moon, which 
had once been full, now sinking in the d ak 
seas. ( arlyle H Ute hed^uh rj hi<: dr 

)IIOt‘li ) 

1 he last perfection of our faculties is that their 
activity, without ceasing to be sure and 
earnest, become sport ^ih Iht 
The last stage of human perversion is when 
syinjiathy corrupts itself into envy . and the 
indestructible intcicst we t.ike in men’s 
doings has become a joy over their faults 
and misfortunes (ai/y.t 
The last thing that we discover in writing a 
book is to know what to put at the begiii- 
iinig 

10 The Latin word for a flatterer (,7sv< *afoi) im¬ 
plies no inoi e than a person that barely con¬ 
sents , and indeed such a one, it a man were 
able to purchase or nuantam him, cannot be 
bought too dear !e 

The latter jurt of a wise man's life is taken up 
in curing the folhes, piejudices, and false 
opinions he had contracted m the former. 

The law always limits every power which it 
bestows /hiniL' 

The law cannot equahse men in spite of nature. 
/ auvi narj^ ui r 

The law has no eyes, the law has no hands, 
the law IS nothing—nothing but a piece of 
paper, till public oinnion breathes the breath 
of ale into the dead letter. Ma an.ay 

16 The law is good if a man use it lawfully. S7 
/'an I 

The law is light, and reproofs of instruction 
are the way of life Hitdc 
The law is past depth to those that, without 
heed, do plunge into it. Tnnon oj 
111 5 

The law is the friend of the weak. Si Juliet 
The law is what we must do , the gospel what 
God will give L utln > 

80 The law of nature is the strictest expression 
of necessity. Moh :>< holt.. 

The law of perseverance is among the deepest 
in man , by nature he hates change , seldom 
will he quit his old house till it has actually 
fallen about his ears. < at .'yU 
The law of the wise is a fountain of life 
jithic 

The law often permits what honour prohibits. 
Juxut m. 

The law will never make men free, it is 
men who have got to make the law free 

That can. 

25 The law's made to take care o’ raskils (.eorsi 
El tot 

The laws of morality are also those of art. 
Schumann 


The laws of nature are just, but terrible. 
There is no weak mercy in them. J.ong- 

felloiv. 

The laws of nature never vary; in their ap¬ 
plication they never hesitate, nor are want¬ 
ing. DtaJ>er. 

The laws undertake to punish only overt acts 
Monttajua u. 

The lawyer IS a gentleman who rescues your 30 
estate fiom yr ur enemies, and keeps it to 
himself, litouyhntn 

The leafy blossoming present time springs 
from the whole past, rei embeied and un- 
1 eniemberablj. c a r/\ h 
The lean and slippered pantaloon, / With spec- 
tales on nose and pouch on side, , His 
youthful hose, well saved, .a world too wide / 
For his shrunk shank , and his big manly 
voice / Turning again towards childish treble, 
pipes / And whistles in lus sound 1 on 

Like 11 , 11 . 7 

The learned understand the leason of the art, 
the unlearned feel the pleasme (Jn/nct 
The legacy of heron's the memory of a gieat 
name and the mheiitaiice of a great ex¬ 
ample. !)><:> acli. 

The legal and proper mercy of a king of 36 
England may remit the punishment, but 
ought not to stop the trial. Junius 
The lenient hand of time is daily and hourly 
either lightening the burden or making us 
insensible to the weight. />inns 
The less a man thinks or knows about his 
virtues the better we like him / rn. t son. 

The less men think the more they talk. Mon¬ 
ti w// leu. 

The less routine the more of life A 1'. A1. oH. 
The less the wise man pleases himself, the 40 
more the woild esteems him. Li !U > t. 

The less we deserve good fortune, the more 
we hope for it Main te. 

The less we have to do with oui sms the 
better. 1 vn rum 

The lessons of adversity are not always salu¬ 
tary , sometmies they soften and amend, but 
as often tliey indurate and pervert liuia'i r 
Lytton 

The letter killeth, but the. spirit giveth life. 

St Fa ill 

The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by 45 
liberal things shall he stand. IhOh. 

The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself. 
I'M. 

The liberty of writing letters with too careless 
a hand is apt to betray persons into impru¬ 
dence in what they write. lUatr, 

The life is more than meat, and the body is 
more than raiment /ti/zi 
The life of a fool is worse than death. Apocty- 
pita. 

The life of a man is tormented not by things, 50 
but by opinions of things Ivmiertnann 
The life of a nation is usually, like the flow of 
a lava stream, first bright and fierce, then 
languid and covered, at last advancing by 
the tumbling over and ovei of its frozen 
blocks. Rusliin. 

The life of all gods figures itself to us as a 
subhme sadness, — earnestness of infinite 
battle against infinite labour. Carlyle. 
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The life of an animal, until the hour of his 
death, passeth away m disciplines, in eleva¬ 
tions and depressions, in unions and separa¬ 
tions. Hitopadeui. 

The life of an eg’oist is a tissue of inconsisten¬ 
cies. of actions that, from his own point of 
view, are absurd and foolish. Renan. 

The life of every man is a diary in which he 
means to write one story, and writes an¬ 
other. J. M. f'xtun. 

The life of every man is as the well-spring of 
a stream, whose small beginnings are indeed 
plain to all, but wliose ulterior couise and 
destination, as it winds through the ex¬ 
panses of infinite years, only the omniscient 
can discern LauyU. 

5 The life of man is a journey; a journey that 
must be travelled, however bad the roads or 
the accommodation, i.oldsnrth 
The life of the Divine Man stands in no con¬ 
nection with the general histoi y of the world 
in his time. It was a private life, his 
teaching was a teaching for individuals 
Goet le. 

The life of the lowest mortal, if faithfully re¬ 
corded, would be interesting to the highest 
Quolid />!' C at lyk 

The life which renews a man springs ever 
fi om within. Go, tin . 

The light by which we see in this world 
comes out from the soul of the observer 
Jlhichoh. 

10 The light can be a curtain as well as the dark¬ 
ness. Gcof^f huot. 

The light of friendship is like the light of 
' phosphorus—seen plainest when all around 
IS dark. Ltmvill 

The light of the body is the eye; if therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light Jiiui. 

The light shineth in darkness , and the dark¬ 
ness comprehended it not St John. 

The light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another is driei and purer than that which 
cometh from his own understaiidiug and 
judgment, which is ever infused and drenched 
in his affections and customs. l>a, on 

15 The light (which you refuse to take in) returns 
on you, condensed into lightning, which there 
is not any skin whatever too thick for taking 
in. Carlyle* 

The hghtning is the shorthand of the storm, / 
That tells of chaos. EncMackay 
The limbs of my bui ied ones touched cold on 
my soul and diove away its blots, as dead 
hands heal eruptions of the skm. Jean 
Paul. 

The line of life is a ragged diagonal between 
duty and desire. //' R. .ll/:i i 
The lion is not so fierce as painted. Fuller. 

20 The lips of the righteous feed many; but fools 
die for want of wisdom. Bdnt 
The litigant, unlike the goose, never gets 
trust (tiussed), although he may be roasted 
and dished. John Wtllock 
The little done vanishes from the sight of 
man who looks forward to what is still to do. 
Goethe, 

The little foolery that wise men have makes a 
great show, els } ou J.ike It,i. ^ 

The little man is still a man. Goethe* 


The little mind will not by daily intercourse 25 
with great minds become one inch greater; 
but the noble man . . . will, by a knowledge 
of, and f.imihar intercourse with, elevated 
natures, everyday make a visible approxima¬ 
tion to similar greatness. Goethe 

The little that a just man hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked. B/l>ie. 

The lives of the best of us are spent in choos¬ 
ing between evils. Junius 

The loftier the building the deeper must the 
foundation be laid. Thomas knujus. 

The loftiest mortal loves and seeks the same 
sort of things with the meanest, only from 
higher grounds and by higher iiaths. Jean 
Paul 

The loftiest of our race are those who have 30 
had the profouiidest grief, bei ause they have 
had the profoundest sympathies lltniy 

Gih s. 

The longer a man's fame is likely to last, the 
latei it will be in coming. Schojenhaut r. 

Th6 longer life the more offence, / The more 
offence the greater pain, / The greater 
pain the less defence, / The less defence 
the lesser gam, .Sir T, ICyatt. 

The longer we live and the more we think, the 
highei value we learn to put on the friend¬ 
ship and tenderness of parents and of friends. 
Johnson. 

The longer yon read the Bible the more you 
will like it Romaim. 

The longest day soon comes to an end. Pr 35 

The longest life is scarcely longer than the 
shortest, if we think of the eternity that en¬ 
circles both. ( at lylc 

The longest wave is quickly lost in the sea 
hmci son. 

The look of a king is itself a deed. Jean 
Paul. 

The loom of Fortune weaves the fine and 
coarsest web. R. South,o»ll. 

The loom of life never stops, and the pattern 40 
which was weaving when the sun went down 
in the evening is weaving when it comes up 
to-morrow. // aid Heechet. 

The Lord bestoweth his blessings where he 
fiudeth the vessels empty / homas a Kempis. 

The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord. Bible. 

The Lord is a buckler to all that trust in him. 
Bible. 

The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him 
actions are weighed. Hihle. 

The Lord will not suffer the soul of the 45 
righteous to famish. but he casteth away 
the substance of the wicked. Bddi. 

The loss of territory, or of a wise and virtuous 
servant, is a great loss, . . . for servants are 
not easily to be found. Hitpadesa, 

The lot IS cast into the lap; but the whole dis¬ 
posing thereof is of the Lord. Bible. 

The love of country produces good manners, 
and good manners also love of country. The 
less we satisfy our particular passions, the 
more we leave to our general. Montesquieu. 

The love of gam never made a painter; but it 
has marred many. // ashmgston Allston. 

The love of God is broader than the measure 60 
of man’s mmd. F. IF. Faber. 
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The love of letters is the forlorn hope of the 
man of letters Unzhtt 
The love of money is the loot of all evil S/ 

I'an I 

The love season is the carnival of egoism, and 
it briiips the touchstone to our natures 

The lover has more senses and finer senses 
than others / nii ? s<v< 

6 The lover, / Sig^inngf like a furnace, with a 
woeful ballad / Made to his mistress’ eye¬ 
brow Ac i I’t/ Like //, 11 7 
The lower a man descends in las love, the 
higher he lifts his hie li . A’ A/'j-i/ 

The lower has oftentimes to be with sorrow 
sacrificed to the higher duties of the soul 
Jid. 

The lower nature must always be denied when 
you are trying to rise to a higher spheie 

Il'tmf /•( tt ht) 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, / Are of 
imagination all compact MtA \ 

V. i 

10 The lust of fame is the last that a wise man 
shakes off 1 m 

The lyiic poet may drink wine and live gener- ' 
oil sly, but tlie epic poet, who shall sing of 
the gods and tlieir descent unto men, must 
drink water out of a wooden bowl / ntetion 
The magic of the pen lies in the concentration 
of your thoughts upon one object. G // 
Lewes 

The magic power of love consists in its en¬ 
nobling whatever its breath touches, like I 
the sun whose golden ray tiansniutes even 
thunderclouds into gold i,7> 

The mam enterprise of the world for splendour, 
for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Ltjur- 
son. 

15 The majority have no other reason for their 
opinions than that they are the fashion. 

Johnson 

The make-weight 1 The make-weight! which 
f.ate throws into the bah'uice foi us at every 
happiness ’ It icquii es much courage not to 
be down-heaited in this woild (•ott/n 
The malicious sneer is improperly called 
laughter i.old'.nnth 

The man at the head of the house can mar the 
pleasure of the household , but he cannot 
make it. That must lest with the woman, 
and it is her greatest privilege. Ihljc 
The man comes before the citizen, and our 
future IS greater than both. J< an Paul 
20 The mail is only half himself, the other half 
IS his expression hnii7si>H 
The man makes the circumstances, and is spiri¬ 
tually as well as economically the artificer 
of his own fortune, but the man's circum¬ 
stances are the element he is appointed to 
live and work in , so that m a no less genuine 
sense it can be said circumstances make the 
man. Ca?/y/e. 

The man of consequence and fashion shall 
richly repay a deed of kindness with a nod 
and a smile, or a hearty shake of the hand , 
while a poor fellow labours under a sense of 
p^ratitude, which, like copper com, though 
it loads the bearer, is yet of small account 
in the currency and commerce of the world. 
Dunis. 


The man of genius can be more easily mis- 
instructed {iteth.uhl) and diivcn far more 
violently into false courses than a man of 
ordinary capability, iwcthi 

The man of genius, like a dog with a bone, 
sits afar and retired off the road, hangs out 
no sign of refreshment for man and beast, 
but says, by all possible hints and signs, 

“I wish to oe alone-good-bye—farewell I" 

7 hot I au. 

The man of ^ood common-sense may, if he 25 
pleases, in his particular station of life, most 
certainly be rich 114 dan 7>V^A’///. 

The man of intellect at the top of affairs ; this 
IS the aim of all institutions and revolutions, 
if they have any. La>/y/e 

The man of intellect is lost unless he unites 
enei gy of character to intellect. When we 
have the lantein of Diogenes we must have 
his stall L hanijo} 1. 

The man of wisdom is the man of years. 

J onne 

The man should make the hour, not this the 
man Itnnycon 

The man that blushes is not quite a brute. 30 

) 'oun<^ 

The man that hath no music in himself, / Nor 
is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, / 

Is fit foi tieasons, stratagems, and spoils , / 
The motions of his sjnrit are dull as night, / 
And his affections dark as Erebus / Let no 
such man be trusted Ah > <’/1 i n , v i 

The man that makes a character makes foes. 

J onnt; 

The man that stands by himself, the universe 
stands also. Jn/itrson 

The man that wandeieth out of the way of 
undei standing shall remain in the congrega¬ 
tion of the dead Pihii 

The man to whom the universe does not reveal 35 
directly what relation it has to him, whose 
heart does not tell him what he owes to 
lumself tind others - that man will scarcely 
learn it out of books , which generally do 
little more than give our errors names. 
(.Olt/u. 

The man truly proud thinks honours below his 
merit, and scorns to boas]^. Aw/Jt. 

The man (N.'ipoleon) was a divine missionary, 
though unconscious of it, and preached, 
through the cannon’s throat, that great 
doctrine, “ La carnere ouverte aux talens,” 
*‘The tools to him that can handle them,” 
which is our ultimate political evangel, 
wherein alone can liberty fie. C arlvle 

The man who can be nothing but serious or 
nothing but merry is but half a man. Leigh 
JIunt. 

The man who can thank himself alone for the 
happiness he enjoys is truly blest. Gold- 
emtth. 

The man who cannot be a Christian in the 40 
place where he is, cannot be a Christian 
anywheie. If ard Bctcher. 

The man who cannot blush, and who has no 
feehng.s of fear, has reached the acme of 
impudence Menander. 

The man who cannot enjoy his natural gifts in 
silence, and find his reward in the exercise 
of them, but must wait and hope for their 
recognition by others, must expect to reap 
only disappointment and vexation, Goethe. 
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The man who cannot laugrh is not only fit for 
treasons, stratai^ems, and spoils; but his 
own whole life is already a treason and a 
stratagem, t »} iyU 

The man who cannot sometimes endure his 
own company must have a bad heart or a 
deficient intellect (‘0 

The man who cannot wonder, who does not 
habitually wonder (and worship), were he 
president of innumerable royal societies, and 
carried the whole “Mechanique Celeste” 
and Hegel’s Philosophy, and the epitome of 
all laboratories and observatoi les with their 
results, in his single head, is but a pair of 
spectacles behind which there is no eye. 
i atlylr 

The man who does not know when to die, does 
not know how to live hui^K’n 

6 The man who does not learn to live while he is 
getting a living is a poorer man after his 
wealth is won than he was before J ii 
IloUand. 

The man who fears not death will start at no 
shadows, in. i'>. 

The man who has imagination without learn¬ 
ing has wings without feet. i'y 

The m;in who has no enemies has no following. 
Votni J'latt, 

The man who has nothing to boast of but his 
illustrious ancestry is like a potato, - the 
only good belonging to him is underground 
.Sir 1 Jtoma<! ( Huyhny 

10 The man who in this world can keep the white¬ 
ness of his soul IS not likely to lose it in any 
other. Ah i. .Smith 

The man who in wavering times is inclined to 
be wavering only increases the evil, and 
spreads it wider and wider, but the man 
of firm decision fasluons the universe 

liotthe. 

The man who insists upon seeing with perfect 
clearness bcfoie he decides, never decides. 
A mu I 

The man who invented “Ifs" and “Buts” 
must have fii st made gold out of straw chop¬ 
pings. (/. 

The man who is always fortunate cannot 
easily have a gieat reverence for virtue. 

L.c 

15 The man who is born with a talent which he 
is meant to use, finds his gieatest happiness 
in using It irOLtht 

The man who is in a hurry to see the full 
effects of his own tillage must cultivate 
annuals, and not forest trees. Whatcly 

The man who leaves home to mend himself 
and others is a philosopher; but he who 
goes fiom country to country, guided by the 
blind impulse of cuiiosity, is only a vaga¬ 
bond. Uolihinith 

The man who lives by hope will die by despair. 
It Pr. 

The man who pauses in his honesty wants 
little of a villain. H. Rfartyn. 

20 The man who small things scorns will next, / 
By things still smaller be perplexed. Goethe. 

The man who will live above his present cir¬ 
cumstances IS in great danger of living in a 
little time much beneath them, or, as the 
Italian proverb says, “The man who lives 
by hope will die by despair.” AUdtson, 


The man who works at home helps society 
at large with somewhat more of certainty 
than he who devotes himself to chanties. 
L.me* wn 

The man who writes for fools is always sure 
of a large audience. Stho/ienkaucr 
The man whom grown-up people love, children 
love still more. Ji an Paul 
The manifestation of one s own superiority 26 
may leiidct the purcha-.e too dear, by being 
bought at the teinble price of our neighbour s 
dislike Liruer 

The manners of the ill-mannered are never so 
odious, unbearable, exasperating, as they 
are to their own nearest kindred. P. G. 
l/ametton 

The many still must labour for the one J It is 
Nature s douni liyion. 

The march of intellect is proceeding at quick 
time , and if its progress be not accompanied 
by a corresponding improvement iii moials 
and religion, the fastei it proceeds, with the 
moie violence will you be huiricd down the 
road to ruin Southey. 

The march of intellect, which licks all the 
woild into shape, has reached even the devil. 

Goithe 

The march of the human mind is slow SO 

The mark of the man of the world is absence 
of pretension. He does not make a speech , 
he takes a low business-tone, avoids all brag, 
is nobody, diesses plainly, promises not at 
all, pet forms much, speaks in monosyllables, 
hugs his fact He calls his employment by 
its lowest name, and so takes from evil 
tongues their sharpest weapon hnu / son. 

The marks of attachment, even to a fault, are 
an accumulation of virtues 11 itopaih i,a 
The mass of men consulted at hustings, upon 
any high matter whatsoever, is as ugly an 
exhibition of human study as the world sees. 

I iiflyu 

The master of slaves has seldom the soul of a 
man lien ty Mat.hin.^ie 

The master spirit who can rule the storm is 36 
great, but he is much greater who can both 
laise and lule it E L. Maroon 
The mastiff is quiet while curs are yelping. 
Pr. 

The material wealth of a country is the por¬ 
tion of its possessions which feeds and edu* 
cates good men and women in it Rmhin 
The May of our hfe blooms once, and not 
again ^thtlhr. 

The mean of true valour lies between the ex¬ 
tremes of cowardice and rashness. ( emanti v. 
The means that Heaven yields must be em-40 
braced, / And not neglected. KiJi II., in. 2 
The measure of a mastei is his success in 
bringing all men round to his opinion twenty 
years later, hvu ; son. 

The mechanical occupations of man, the watch¬ 
ing any object, as it were, coming into exist¬ 
ence by manual labour, is a very pleasant way 
of passing one’s time, but our own activity 
is at the moment nil It is almost the same 
as with smoking tobacco, i.oi the. 

The meditative heart / Attends the warning 
of each day and hour, / And practises ia 
secret every virtue. Goethe. 

, The meek shall inherit the earth. Jesus. 
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The memory of absent fi lends becomes dimmed, 
although not effaced by time The distrac¬ 
tions of our life, acquaintance with fiesh 
objects, in short, eveiy change in our con¬ 
dition, works upon our hearts as dust and 
smoke upon a painting, making the finely 
drawn lines quite imperceptible, whilst one 
docs not know how it happens (jOi the. 

The memory of the just is blessed lhl>!e 
The men I am afraid of are the men who be¬ 
lieve everything, subscribe to everything, 
and vote for everything !'/• .S' //4 v 
The merchant who was at first busy in ac¬ 
quiring money ceases to grow iicher from 
the time when he makes it his business only 
to count it. /I’hmofi 

5 The merciful shall obtain mercy 

The mere existence and necessity of a philo¬ 
sophy IS an evil. (. nf/yh 
The meie reality of life would be inconceiv¬ 
ably poor without the charm of fancy, which 
brings 111 its bosom, no doubt, as many vain 
fears as idle hopes, but lends much oftener 
to the illusions it calls uji a gay flattering 
hue than one which inspires terroi //' 7 / 
H umboldt 

The meiit of ongimhty is not novelty, it is 
sincerity Tlie believing man is the original 
man , whatsoever he believes, he believes it 
for himself, not for another Cntlyh 
The meteor flag of England, / Shall yet terrific 
bum, / Till dangei’s troubled night depait, / 
And the star of peace return. ( n»tf>htll. 

10 The milder virtues subsist only in co-existence 
with the severer, and the heart which pro¬ 
nounces a blessing on the poor and the mer¬ 
ciful utters with the same breath sentence 
of excominuiiicatiou against all who are 
proud-spirited and cruel-hearted. /• d 
The mill will never grind with the water that 
IS past /b 

The mind becomes bankrupt under too large 
obligations. All additional benefits lessen 
every hope of futuie returns, and bar up 
every avenue that leads to tenderness, (.toid- 
am til. 

The mind can make / Substance, and people 
planets of its own / With beings brighter 
than have been, and give / A breath to iorms 
that can outlive all flesh. Hyion 
The mind conceives with pain, but it brings 
forth with delight. Ji’ulu’it. 

15 The mind content both crown and kingdom is 
Jiobett (ii-iint. 

The mind goes antagonising 011 , and never 
prospers but by fits. Ami t ‘.v/ 

The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere 
purposes, though they end as they begin by 
airy contemplation Johnson 
The mind is ever ingenious in making its own 
distress ijoldunith. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself / Can 
make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 

Milton. 

20 The mind must not yield to the body Cor the 
The mind of a fool is empty, and everything 
IS empty where there is poverty. JIitopcuUsa 
The mind of a good man doth not alter, even 
when he is m distress; the waters of the 
ocean are not to be heated by a torch of 
straw. Httopadesa, 


The mind of man is no inert receptacle of 
knowledge, but absorbs and incorporates 
into its own constitution the ideas which it 
receives. U. 1 a Ky 

The mind of the greatest man on earth is not 
so independent of circumstances as not to 
feel inconvenienced by the merest buzzing 
noise about him , it does not need the repoi t 
of a cannon to distuib his thoughts The 
creaking of a vane or a pulley is quite enough. 
Do not wonder that he reasons ill just now ; 
a fly is buzzing liy his ear , it is quite enough 
to unfit him for giving good counsel /’asiat 

The mind profits by the wrecks of every 25 
passion, and we imy measure our road to 
wisdom by the sorrows we have undergone. 
Jiuhvrr Lvtton 

The mmd that made the world is not one mind, 
but the mind / nit > ^on 

The minds of some of our statesmen, like the 
pupil of the human eye, contract themselves 
the more the stionger light there is shed 
upon them Moon 

The maid’s the standard of the man. 'iVatti 

The miracles which Christ and His disciples 
wrought were the scaffolding, not the build¬ 
ing The scaffolding is removed as soon as 
the building is finished Lissim^. 

The miser is as much in want of that which he 30 
has as of that which he has not. I'nl) Srr 

The miser is niggardly in death ; two glances 
he casts on his coffin and a thousand with 
dismay on his auxiously-guai ded treasures. 
(.all It 

The miserable have no other medicine, / But 
only hope Mun Jot Mio ^, 111 1 . 

The misery of man proceeds not fiom any 
single crush of overwhelming evil, but from 
small vexatious continually repeated John- 
son 

The misfortune in the state is that nobody can 
enjoy life in peace, but that everybody must 
govern; and 111 art, that nobody will enjoy 
what has been produced, but that every one 
wants to reproduce on his own account. 
troe he. 

The mixtures of spiritual chemistry refuse to 85 
be analysed, hviet 

The mob has many heads, but no brains. Pr 

The mob is a monster, with the hands of 
Bnareus but the head of Polyphemus,— 
strong to execute, but blind to perceive. 
i olton. 

The mob is a sort of bear ; while your ring is 
through its nose, it will even dance under 
your cudgel; but should the ring slip and 
you lose your hold, the brute will turn and 
rend you. Jane Porter 

(The mob is) the scum that rises uppermost 
when the nation boils Dryden 

The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or theiO 
careful matron, are much more serviceable 
in life than petticoated philosophers, bluster¬ 
ing heroines, or virago queens Goldsmith. 

The moment an ill can be patiently borne, it is 
d'sarmed of its poison, though not of its pain. 
IVard Jiercher 

The moment must be pregnant and sufficient 
to itself if it IS to become a worthy segment 
of time and eternity. Goethe. 

The moment there is a bargain over the pot¬ 
tage the family relation is dissolved. Ruskitu 
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The moment which is the cradle of the future 
IS also the grave of the past Gtillparze}. 
The moon doth not withhold the light even 
from the cottage of a Chandala (outcast) 

Hitopade\a. 

The moon that shone in Paradise. Hans An- 
lierst 71. 

The moral difference between a man and a 
beast IS, that the one acts primarily for use, 
and the other for pleasure. A ka . m 
5 The morality of a king is not to be measured 
by vulgar rules Tlieie ax e faults which do 
him honour, and virtues that disgrace him. 
Junius. 

The morality of gills is custom, not principle. 

Jeuti /'ll711 

The morality of some people is in remnants 
—never enough to make a coat J-mbei t. 
The more a man has in himself, the less he will 
want fiom other iieople—the less, indeed, 
other people can be to liiin. Af hoji 7thaue7 
The more a man lives, the more he suffers. 

A 77111 I 

10 The more angels the more room Sx\.>idenl>ors- 
The more business a man has to d<, the more 
he IS able to accomplish, foi he learns to 
economise his time ludjt Hair 
The more bustling the streets become, the 
more quietly one moves o.•<///» 

The more fair and crystal is the sky, / The 
uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. Kah il , 

i I. 

The more generally persons are pleasing, the 
less profoundly cfo they please H. Lhylt 
15 The more haste, the worse speed /V. 

The more honesty a man has, the less he 
affects the air of a saint. Lavatn 
The more laws you acce it, the fewer penalties 
you will have to endme, and the fewer pun¬ 
ishments to enforce A usKm 
The more men refine upon pleasure, the less 
will they indulge in excesses of any kind. 

It U77ir 

The more of the solid there is in a man, the 
less does he act the balloon. 

20 The moi e powerful the obstacle, the more 
lory we have in overcoming it; and the 
ifliculties with which we aie met are the 
maids of honoui which set off virtue. Mohh e. 
The more profound the thought, the more 
burdensome. J nn ; son 

The more riches a fool has, the greater fool he 

IS. A non 

The more sand has escaped from the hour¬ 
glass of our life, the clearer we should see 
through it. JI an Paul. 

The more sinful a man feels himself, the more 
Christian he is. Aovalts 

35 The more the soul admires, the more it is 
exalted A/wr de A'/ ndrin 7 
The more thou feelest thyself to be a man, so 
much the more dost thou resemble the gods. 
Goethe. 

The more we do the more we can do; the 
more busy we are, the more leisure we 
have. Hazlitt. 

The more we have read, the more we have 
learned, the more we have meditated, the 
better conditioned we are to afiEum that we 
know nothing. Voltaire. \ 


The more we know, the greater our thirst for 
knowledge. The water-lily, in the midst of 
waters, opens its leaves and expands its 
petals at the first pattering of showers, and 
rejoices 111 the raindrops with a quicker 
sympathy than the parched shrub in a sandy 
desert. (. ole 7 iil>, 

The more we work, the more we shall be 30 
trodden down 1<7 Ptasant Pr 

The more weakness, the more falsehood; 
strength goes straight, every cannon-ball 
that has in it hollows and holes goes 
ciooked Weaklings must lie hun Paul 

The more you are talked about, the less power¬ 
ful you are I >/a ; aeh. 

The morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted lor joy Pude 

The most ailvaiiced nations are always those 
who navigate the most A im > sot . 

The most brilliant flashes of wit come from a 35 
clouded mind, as lightning leaps only from < ii 
obscure firmament ho.<ii 

The most certain sign of wisdom is a continin'l 
cheerfulness Mont at' lu 

The most civilised are as near to barbarism a' 
the most polished steel to rust Natioii'- 
like metals, have only a superficial brilliancy 
Isivaiol, 

The most cursory observation shows that a 
degree of reserve adds vastly to the latent 
force of character. 1 lu/a / 77uiii. 

The most delightful letter does not possess a 
hundredth part of the charm of a conversa¬ 
tion Goethi 

The most difficult thing in life is to know your- itt 
self. 1 halts. 

The most elevated sensation of music arises 
from a confused perception of ideal or vision¬ 
al y beauty and rapture, which is sufficiently 
perceivable to fire the imagination, but not 
clear enough to become an object of know¬ 
ledge J a nu s I sk 7‘ 

The most enthusiastic Evangelicals do not 
preach a gospel, but keep dcsciibing how it 
should and might be preached; to awaken 
the sacred fire of faith, as by a sacred con¬ 
tagion, IS not their endeavoui, but, at most, 
to describe how faith shows and acts, and 
scientifically distinguish true faith from false. 
i^arlyU in 1831 

The most enthusiastic mystics were women. 

Jtan Paul. 

The most essential fact about a man is the 
constitution of his consciousness. SJioJen- 
hauer. 

The most finished man ot the world is he who 45 
IS never irresolute and iievei in a hurry. 
Ach<>penkauer 

The most gladsome thing in the world is that 
few of us fall very low, the saddest that, 
with such capabilities, we seldom rise high. 

J. M Barr/e. 

The most happy man is he who knows how to 
bring into relation the end and the beginning 
of his life Got the. 

The most learned are often the most narrow¬ 
minded men Hazhtt 

The most important moment in man’s life is 
certainly not the last. Jean Paul. 

The most important part of education is right 60 
training m the nursery. Plato 
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The most important period in the life of an 
individual is that of his development Later 
on, commences his conflict with tiie world, 
and this is of interest only so far as anything^ 
grows out of it. i.otthe. 

The most important thing is to learn to rule 
one’s self. Ljoi the 

The most original modern authors are not so 
because they advance what is new, but 
siinplv because they know how to put what 
they have to say as if it had never been said 
before {.oti/n 

The most objectionable people are the quibbling 
investigators and the crotchety theoiists, 
their endeavours aie petty and compli¬ 
cated, theirhypotheses abstruse and strange 
Col thi\ 

5 The most part of all the misery and mischief, 
of all that IS denominated evil, in the world, 
aiises from the fact that men are too lemiss 
to get a pioper knowledge of their aims, 
and when they do know them, to work in¬ 
tensely in attaining them. (,o( tht. 

The most significant feature in the history of 
an epoch is the mannei it has of welcoming 
a great man (m/vA 

The most sorrowful occurrence often, through 
the hand of Providence,takcstliemost favour¬ 
able till a for our happiness, the siutession 
of fortune and misfortune in hie is iiitei twined 
like sleep and waking, neither without the 
other, and one for the sake of the othei 

CuiJit. 

The most unhappy and ft ail of all creatures Is 
man, and yet he is the pion.h st '\l,miai"ni 
The most universal quality is diversity. JSloit- 
io/giit 

10 The most virtuous of all men is he that con¬ 
tents himself with heiiiR viituoas without 
seeking to appear so r<tiiP 
The mothei -gi ace of all the graces is Chris¬ 
tian good-will // axi Becilur 
The mother of the useful arts is necessity, that 
of the fine aits is liixuiy. For father, the 
former has intellect, the lattei, genius, which 
itself IS a kind of luxuiy Siho,'>cnhauif 
The mother's heai t is always with her children. 
/’; 

The mother’s yearning feels the presence of 
the cherished cluld even in the degraded 
man inor-t l.lioi 

16 The motto of chiv.alry is also the motto of 
wisdom , to St rve all and love but one Bm m 
The mouth of a righteous man is a well of 
life but violence coveietii the mouth of the 
wicked Jtihh' 

The movement of sound, sncli as will roach 
the soul for the education of it in virtue, we 
call Music. J'/tiio 

The multiplicity of f icts and writings is be¬ 
come so great, that everything must soon 
be reduced to extracts. / oltam 
The multiplying villauies of nature / Do swarm 
upon him. Mai />, i ^ 

20 The multitude have no habit of seK-reliance 
or ongin.il action / nu x. 'n 
The multitude is always in the wrong, rnH 
o/ RoMomt/ton I 

The multitude of fools is a protection to the 
wise. Liicro 

The multitude unawed is insolent, once seized 
with fear contemptible and vain. Mallet. 


The multitude which does not reduce itself 
to unity IS confusion, the unity which does 
not depend upon the multitude is tyranny. 

/'oiial 

The Muses (daughters of Memory) refresh us 25 
m our toilsome course with sweet remem¬ 
brances. No jail \ 

The music m my heart I bore / Long after it 
was heard no more lf\ixl\a>or/h 
The mustard-seed of thought is a pregnant 
treasury of vast results. Like the germ in 
the Egyptian tombs, its vitality never per¬ 
ishes , and its fruit will spring up after it 
has been buried foi long ages. ( hap in 
The mystery of a person is ever divine to him 
that nas a sense for*the godlike c a^lyh 
The nation is governed by all that has tongue 
m the nation . democracy is virtually there 
C arlyle 

The nation is worth nothing which does not 30 
joyfully stake its all on its hoiioui. Sihilhr 
The native land of the poet’s poetic powers 
and poetic action is the good, nuble, and 
beautiful, which is confined to no paiticular 
piovince or country, and which he seizes 
upon and forms wherevt i he finds it Therein 
IS he like the eagle inh t i. 

The natural effect of soirow over the dead is 
to refine and elevate the mind, ll’ashm^'ton 
Inuuf^ 

The natural qualities pass over all others and 
mount upon the head Iltio/>aac\a 
The near explains the far. Lvterson 
The iiearerthe church the farther from God, /V 86 
The nearer we approach the goal of life the 
better we begin to uiidei stand the true value 
of our existence, and the real weight of oui 
opinions />'///hi 

The necessities of my heart always give the 
cold philosophisings the he Bu/ m 
The necessities of things are sterner stuff than 
the hopes of men Jh^rat h. 

The neck on which diamonds might have 
worthily sparkled will look less tempting 
when the biting winter has hung icicles 
there for gems. S Lin'cr. 

The negation of will and^jlcsire is the only 40 
road to deliverance. Schoptnhauer. 

The nerve that never relaxes, the eye that 
never blenches, the thought that never wan¬ 
ders "these are the masters of victory. Burke. 
The nerves, they are the man i al>ant<;. 

The iiever-absent mop in one hand, and yet no 
effects of it visible anywhere. 'J honau 
The new man is always in a new time, under 
new conditions; his course is the fac-simile 
of iio prior one, but is by its nature original 
f aitylc 

The next dreadful thing to a battle lost is a 46 
battle won. Wellington 
The night cometh, when no man can work. 
JtiUi. 

The night is far spenIL the day is at hand; let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light S/ 
Paid 

The night is for the day, but the day is not for 
the night, jh menon 

The night is long that never finds the day, 
Macb., iv. 2 . 
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The night shows stars and women m a better 
light Byx'n 

Tlie nobility of life is work. We live in a 
working world. The lazy and idle man does 
not count m the plan of campaign. “ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Let 
that text be enough J’lo/ Blatiie, toyoumi 

nil H 

The noble charactei at certain moments may 
resign himself to Ins cmotioiis, the well- 
bred, never. iiOtUu 

The noble ones who have lived among us 
have not left us , they only truly came to us 
when they departed, and they were then 
first kissed by us into iimnortahty. Ld 
5 The nobler and iiioie perfect a thing is, the 
slower it IS iii attaining maturity. Si fw/n «- 

hmii f 

The nobler the virtue is, the more eager and 
geneions resolution do thou express of 
attaining to it J/i.-jiias n Ki ih/»k 

The noblest charms of music, tliongh real and 
affecting, seem too confused and fluid to be 
collected into a distinct idea Harmony is 
always understood by the crowd, and almost 
always mistaken by musicians .iw v I \/,, i 

The noblest mind the best contentment hath. 

The noblest vengeance is to forgive /V 
10 The noblest works and foundations have pro¬ 
ceeded from childless men, which have sought 
to express the images of their minds wheie 
those of their bodies have failed Bacon 

The north wind driveth away rain so doth an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue 
Btbk 

The Now is an atom of sand, ' And the Near 
IS a perishing clod , / But Afar is as Fairy 
Land, / And beyond is the bosom of God. 

Lotd Lv'ton 

The nurse’s bicad is sweeter than the mother's 
cake /;/' l'> 

The oak first announces itself when, with far* 
sounding crash, it falls i atiyie 
15 The object of all true policy and true economy 
IS, the utmost multitude of good men on 
every given space of ground SuUm 

The object of art is to crystallise emotion into 
thought and then to fix it in form Pchaite 

The object of preaching is constantly to remind 
mankind of what mankind are constantly for¬ 
getting , not to supply the defects of human 
intelligence, but to fortify the feebleness of 
human resolutions .Sydmy Surtk 

The object of reading is not to dip into every¬ 
thing that even wise men have ever written 
John Motley 

The object of the poet is, and must be, to 
“instruct by pleasing,” yet not by pleasing 
this man and that man , only by pleasing 
man, by speaking to the pure nature of man, 
can any real “instruction,” in this sense, be 
conveyed Cat lyh . 

20 The object of the politician is expediency, 
and his duty is to adapt his measures to the 
often crude, undeveloped, and vacillating 
conception of the nation. The object, on 
the other hand, of the philosopher is truth, 
and his duty is to push every principle which 
he believes to be true to its legitimate con¬ 
sequences, regardless of the results that may 
follow H. Lecky. 


The object of true religion should be to impress 
the principles of morality deeply in the soul. 

I.iihnitz 

The obligation of veracity may be made out 
from the direct ill consequences of lying to 
social happiness J'ahv 
The obscure is what transcends us, and what 
imposes itself upon us by transcending us. 
h i nan 

The ocean beats against the stern dumb shore, / 
The stormy passion of its mighty heart. 

/. C' Moullon 

The ocean may have bounds. nitopadei,a 25 
The offender never pai dons. Ct o> Herbert 
The old fox is caught at last. Pr 
The old gloomy cathedrals were good, but 
the great blue dome that hangs over all is 
better than any Cologne one ( at!\ h 
The old never dies till this happen, till all the 
soul of good that was in it get itself trans¬ 
fused into the practical new ( at lyh 
The old order cliangeth, yielding place to 30 
new, / And God fulfils iiimself in many 
ways, / Lest one good custom should cor¬ 
rupt the world litinyson 
The old prose writers wrote as if they were 
speaking to an audience; while among us 
prose IS invariably wi itten for the eye alone 
An built 

The older we get the more we must limit our¬ 
selves, if we wish to be active (an I In 
The oldest, and indeed only true, order of 
nobility known under the stars, is that of 
just men and sons of God, in opposition to 
unjust men and sons of Belial, which latter 
indeed are second oldest, and yet a very 
uuvenei able order C at lyle 
The oldest in yeais is not always the most 
experienced, and he who has suffered most 
has not always the best manners I'oden <:tedt 
The one enemy we have in this universe i.s 36 
stupidity, darkness of mind , of which dark¬ 
ness there are many sources, every sin a 
source, and piobably self-conceit the chief 
souice cat lyle 

The one essential point (m regard to a wrong' 

IS to know that it is wrong , how to get oxi*. 
of it you can decide afterwards at your 
leisure Rudin 

The one exclusive sign of a thorough know¬ 
ledge IS the power of teaching .itnt 
The one intolerable sort of slavery, over which 
the veiy gods weep, is the slavery of the 
stiong to the weak , of the great and noble- 
minded to the small and mean , the slavery 
of wisdom to folly ( at lyh 
The one prudence iii life is concentration 
Emetsoti 

The one thing of value in the world is the 40 
active soul, ktuetson 

The one unhappiness of a man is that he can¬ 
not work, that he cannot get his destiny as a 
man fulfilled Cat lyh. 

The only competition worthy a wise man is 
with himself Alts. Jannrson. 

The only disadvantage of an honest heart is 
its credulity Sir P. Sidney. 

The only evolution of any really human interest, 
and worthy of any human regard, is the evolu¬ 
tion that springs from resolution and the birth 
of fi eedom in the self-conscious soul. Ld. 
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The only failure a man ought to fear is failure 
in cleaving to the purpose he sees to be best. 

Ci<ui^r hhot 

The only faith that wears well, and holds its 
colour in all weathers, is that which is woven 
of conviction, and set with the sharp moidant 
of experience. LotvcU 

The only fence against the world is a thorough 
knowledge of it T.th ke 
The only freedom winch deserves the name is 
that of uursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to ileprive 
others of this, or impede their efforts to 
obtain it y. S. Mill 

5 The only genuine Romance for grown persons 
IS Reality ( /rr/y/f 

The only gift is a portion of thyself FtHctum. 
The only happiness a brave man ever troubled 
himself with asking much about was, happi¬ 
ness enough to get his work done ( a>h'U 
The only liberty that is valuable is a liberty 
connected with order Fujki 
The only means of overcoming adversities is a 
fresh activity, i.o Hh. 

10 The only mediome which does women more 
good than haim is dress /<«;/ Pan! 

The only ornament of old age is virtue 
Amvot, 

The only poetry is history, could we tell it 
aright, tai/j'4 

The only iioint now is what a man weighs in 
the scale of humanity , all the i est is nought 
A < oat witli a star, and a chariot with six 
horses, al all events, imposes on the rudest 
multitude only, and scarcely that. i,ot the 
The only progress which is really effective 
depends, not upon the bounty of Natuie, but 
upon the eiier^ of man. Hmkle 

15 The only satisfaction of the will is that it 
eiicoiiiitci s with no i esistant e .S< ho/x /ih.we? 
The only school of genuine moral sentiment is 
society between equals J S Mill. 

The only serious and formidable thing in 
Nature IS will Lmenon 
The only sin which we never forgive in each 
othei IS difference of opinion. I tm ? um. 

The only solid instruction is that which the 
pupil brings from his own depths , the true 
instruction is not that which transmits no¬ 
tions wholly formed, but that which renders 
him capable of forming for himself good 
opinions. Pe^’-emnJe 

20 The only substance properly so called is the 
soul ll/l/tl 

The only teller of news is the poet / mei 'ton. 
The only thing grief has taught me is to know 
how shallow it is / met \<m 
The only true principle for humanity is justice. 

. 1 find 

The only true source of politeness is considera¬ 
tion .S tninii 

25 The only victory over love is flight. Napoleon 
The only way to have a friend is to be one 

hint non 

The only way to understand the difHcult parts 
of the Bible is first to read and obey the 
easy ones l\u\kin 

The opinions of men are as many and as differ¬ 
ent as their persons , the greatest diligence 
and most prudent conduct can never please 
them all. / homos a A empis. 
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The opportunity to do mischief is found a 
hundred times a day, and that of doing 
good once a year. / oltone. 

The ordinary man places life’s happiness in 30 
things external to him ; his centre of gravity 
IS not in himself Si hopt nhauei 
The ornament of a house is the friends who 
frequent it A.mey\on 

The outer passes away, the inmost is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever Carlyh. 

I The over-cunous are not over-wise Massmy^er. 
The owl of Ignorance lays the egg of pride. Pr 
The owl sees the sunshine and winks in its 86 
nest T)}. Waltir Svuth. 

The ox lies still while the geese are hissing Pr 
The pain of an unfilled wish is small in com¬ 
parison with that of repentance , for the one 
stands hi presence of the vast open future, 
whilst the other has the irrevocable past 
closed behind it Sihopenhauer. 

The pain that any one actually feels is still of 
all others the worst I.olLc 
The pain winch conscience gives the man who 
has already done wrong is soon got over 
Conscience is a coward , and those faults it 
has not strength enough to prevent, it seldom 
has justice enough to accuse (lOuA/u. th 
The pains of power are real, its pleasures are 40 
imaginary ( olton. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight, / After 
a thousand victories, once foil’d, / Is from the 
books of honour razed quite, / And all the 
rest forgot for which he toil’d. ShakesptarL. 
The painter should gnnd his own colours , the 
architect woik m the mason’s yaid with his 
men , the master-manufacturer be himself a 
more skilful operator than any man m his 
mills , and the distinction between one man 
and another be only in experience and skill, 
and the authority and wealth which these 
must naturally and justly obtain. Pupkin 
The parasite courtier m the palace is the 
legitimate father of the tyi ant o > f^ham 

The parcel of books, if they are well chosen, 

. . . awakens within us the diviner mind, and 
rouses us to a consciousness of what is best 
in others and ourselves. John Morlcy. 

Tiie pardon of an offence must, as a benefit 46 
conferred, put tiie offender under an obliga¬ 
tion , and thus direct advantage at ouce 
accrues by heaping coals of fire on the head. 
itoethe. 

The particular is the universal seen under 
special limitations. Goethe 
The passions are only exaggerated vices or 
virtues Goethe, 

The passions are the only orators who never 
fail to persuade. La Rot he 
The passions, by grace of the supernal and 
also of the infernal powers (for both have a 
hand in it), can never fail us Carlyle. 

The passions may be likened to blood horses, 60 
that need training and the curb onl]^ to 
enable them when they carry to achieve 
most glorious triumphs. Stmms. 

The passions of mankind are partly protec¬ 
tive, partly beneficent, like the chaff and 
gram of tne corn, but none without their 
use, none without nobleness when seen in 
balanced unity with the rest of the spirit 
V'Jhich they are charged to defend Ruskm. 
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The passions rise higher at domestic than at 
imperial tragedies. Johnson. 

The past alone is eternal and unchangeable 
like death, and yet at the same time warm 
and joy-giving like life. //'. von Hum¬ 
boldt. 

The past and future are veiled, but the past 
wears the widow’s veil, the future the 
virgin's. Jean Paul 

The past at least is secure Darnel U’ehder 
5 The past is all holy to us , the dead are all 
holy , even they that were base and wicked 
when ahve. L ntlyle 

The past is an unfathomable depth, / Beyond 
the span of thought, *tis an elapse / Which 
hath no mensuration, but hath been / For 
ever and for ever. H. hnhe U lute 

The past is to us a book sealed with seven 
seals, / r., which no one need hope fully to ojten 
Goethe 

The path of falsehood is a perplexing ma. 2 C. 
Blair. 

The path of nature is indeed a narrow one, 
and it IS only the immortals that seek it, 
and, when they find it, they do not find 
themselves cramped therein, Lo^.vell. 

10 The path of sorrow, and that path alone, / 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 
Ccnvjer. 

The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the per¬ 
fect day. Bdnc. 

The path of things is silent Erne) son. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
(jray. 

The pathetic almost always consists in the 
detail of little circumstances Gibbon. 

15 The peace of heaven is theirs who lift their 
swoids/In such a just and charitable wax. 
King John^ li. i. 

The peacemakers shall be called the children 
of God. Ji\u\. 

The peevish, the niggard, the dissatisfied, the 

{ lassionate, the suspicious, and those who 
ive upon others’ means, are for ever un¬ 
happy. // / to/>n ‘hsa 

The pen is mightier than the sword. Buhver 
Lytton. 

The pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured 
more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Solomon. Bm on. 

20 The people have the right to murmur, but they 
have also the right to be violent, and their 
silence is the lesson of kings. Jean de Biau- 
vais. 

The people of England are the most enthu¬ 
siastic in the world. Dismeli. 

The people of this world having been once de¬ 
ceived, suspect deceit in truth itself llUo- 
padesa. 

The people once belonged to the kings; now 
the kings belong to the people. Heme. 

The perfect flower of religion opens in the soul 
only when all self-seeking is abandoned. John 
Burtoughs 

26 The perfection of art is to conceal art. Qumet. 
The perfection of conversation is not to play 
a regular sonata, but, like the .Solian harp, 
to await the inspiration of the passing breeze. 
Burke. 


The perfection of spiritual virtue lies in being 
always all there, a whole man present m 
every movement and moment. Ed. 

The period of faith must alternate with the 
period of denial, the vernal growth, the 
summer luxuriance of all opinions, spiritual 
representations and creations must be fol¬ 
lowed by, and again follow, the autumnal 
decay, the winter dissolution Latlyh 
The persistent aspirations of the human race 
are to society what the compass is to the 
ship It sees not the shore, but it guides 
to it Lamai tun. 

The person who in company should pretend 30 
to be wisei than otlieis, I am apt to regard 
as illiterate and ill-bred Goldsmith 
The person who is contented to be often obliged 
ought not to be obliged at all Goidsmitn 
The person whose clothes are extremely fine 
I am too apt to consider as not being pos¬ 
sessed of any superiority of fortune, but re¬ 
sembling those Indians who weic found to 
wear all the gold they have in the world 
in a bob at the nose, t.oldsm.th 
The pest of society is egotists There are dull 
and bright, sacred and profane, coarse and 
fine egotists. It is a disease that, like in¬ 
fluenza, falls on till constitutions Euk rson 
The philosopher is he to whom the hr;best 
has descended, and the lowest has mounted 
up , who IS the equal and kindly brothei of 
ail. C arlyle. 

The philosopher must station himself in the 35 
middle. Goeth,. 

The philosophy of grumbling is great, but not 
intricate . . . the proof that there is some¬ 
thing wrong, and that a sentient human 
being IS aware of it. John // agstajfe 
The philosophy of one century is the common- 
sense of the next H\nd Bitc/u i 
The philosophy of six thousand years has 
not searched the chambers and magazines 
of the soul I mi ison 

The phoenix, Hope, can wing her flight / 
Through the vast deseits of the skies, / 
And still defying fortune’s spite, / Revive 
and from her ashes rise ( enntntes. 

The pillow is a dumb sibyl i.ittnan 40 

The pilot of the Galilean lake , / Two massy 
keys he boi e, of metals twain, / The golden 
opes, the iron shuts amain. Milton 
The pious and just honouring of ourselves may 
be thought the radical moisture and foun- 
tam-head from whence every laudable and 
worthy enterprise issues forth \ niton 

The pious have always a more intimate con¬ 
nection with each other than the wicked, 
though externally the relationship may not 
always prosper as well GoeJhe. 

The pious-hearted are cared for by the gods; 
and by men honoured and worshipped as 
divinities, when once they have by death 
stripped off for ever their week day gar¬ 
ments jhd. alter Ovid, 

The pitcher goes so often to the water that it 45 
comes home broken at last. Pr 
The place once trodden by a good man is 
hallowed After a hundred years his word 
and actions ring in the ears of his descend¬ 
ants. Goethe. 

The plainer the dress, with greater lustre does 
beauty appear. Lord Hahfax, 
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The plainest man that can convince a woman 
that he is leally in love with her, has done 
more to make her in love with him than the 
handsomest man, if he can ptodnce no such 
conviction. For the love of woman is a shoot, 
not a seed, and flourishes most vigorously 
only when mgiafted on that love which is 
rooted in the breast of another ( olton 
The plea of ignorance will never take away 
our 1 esponsibilities K u 'u 
The pleasuie of despising, at all times and in 
itself a dangeious liixuty, is much saferafter 
the toil of exanmnng than before it i a>hii 
The pleasure of t.ilkmgisthc mextniguisliable 
assion of woman, coeval with the act of 
reathiiig- L< 

5 The pleasure-seeker is not the pleasure finder . 
those aie the happiest men who think least 
about happiness J ( . sZ/a// 

The pleasure we feel in ciiticismg robs us of 
that of being deeply moved by very beautiful 
things Lahfuvtit 

The pleasure we feel in music spiings from the 
obedience which is m it, and it is full only as 
the obedience is entire • 

The pleasui e which strikes the soul must be 
deiived fiom tlie beauty and congrmty it 
sees or cone eives m those things winch the 
sight or imagination lay before it (it. umt, \ 
The pleasures of the world are deceitful, they 
promise more than they give They trouble 
us in seeking them, they do not satisfy us 
when possessing them, and they make us 
despah m losing them Mnu de i ani/u 1 1 
10 The plenty of the poorest place is too great, 
the harvest cannot be gathered J'iroson 
The poet bestrides the clouds, the wise man 
looks up at them A > h sa 
T he poet can never have far to seek for a sub¬ 
ject , for him the ideal world is not remote 
from the actual, but uudci it and within it, 
and he is a poet precisely because he can 
discern It theie (atlyl. 

The poet must lielieve in his poetry. The fault 
of our popular poetry is that it is not sincere 
h nu > son. 

The poet must find all within himself while he 
IS left in the lurch by all without i.otHu 
15 The poet must live wholly for himself, wholly 
111 the objects that delight him (>oi t/n 
The poet should seize the particular, and he 
should, if there is anything sound in it, thus 
represent the universal hooihe 
The poet’s delicate ear hears the far-oflF 
whispers of eternity, which coaiser souls 
must travel towards for scoi es of years before 
their dull sense is touched by them Holnu i 
The poet s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, / Doth 
lance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
eaven, / And, as imagination bodies foith / 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen / Turns them to shapes, and gives to 
airy nothing / A local habitation and a name 
Mid N':, D/miiif v. i 

The poet's heart is an unlighted torch, which 
gives no help to liis footsteps till love has 
touched it with flame. Lo^vcll 
80 The poetry of the ancients was that of posses¬ 
sion, ours is that of aspiration, the former 
stands fast on the soil of the present, the 
latter hovers between memory and anticipa¬ 
tion. ^ihlegel. \ 


The point is not that men should have a great 
many books, but that they should have the 
light ones, and that they should use those 
tliat they have john JSIoiirv 
The pomp of death is far more terrible than 
death itself \,i/hunui /n 
The poor are only they who feel poor d.iner- 

\/V/ 

The poor is hated even of his own neighbour. 

I'lbl. 

The poor man's budget is full of schemes 25 
/V 

The poor wren, / The most diminutive of birds, 
will fight, ! Her young ones in her nest, 
against the owl .Miu/>.,\s' - 
The poor ye have always with you, but me ye 
have not always. Ji sus 
The pooiei life or the rich one are but the 
larger or smallei (very little smaller) letters 
in which we write the apophthegms and 
golden sayings of life i ath A 
The poorest day that passes over us is the 
conflux of two eternities, it is made-up of 
cun cuts that issue fiom the remotest part, 
and flow onwjrds into the remotest future. 

The poorest human soul is infinite in wishes, 30 
and the infinite universe was not made for 
one, but for all. t ai/y/t 
The poorest man may in his cottage bid de¬ 
fiance to all the forces of tlie crown It may 
be fraU, the wind may blow through it, the 
storm may enter, the ram may enter, but 
the king of England cannot enter! all his 
force dares not cross the threshold of that 
ruined tenement. ( hatham 
The pojmlar ear weighs what you are, not 
what you were Quailos, 

The popular man stands on our own level, or 
a liairsbieadth higher ; and shows us a tnith 
we can see without shifting our present 
intellectual position. The original man 
stands above us, and wishes to wrench us 
from our old fixtures, and elevate us to a 
higher and clearer level Cailyk, 

The population of the world is a conditional 
population , not the bes^ but the best that 
could live now 1 vHii,on 
The post of honour is the post of difficulty, 35 
the post of danger,—of death, if difficulty be 
not overcome. (. ai ly/c 

The power of every great people, as of every 
living tree, depends on its not effacing, but 
confirming and concluding the labours of its 
ancestors. R us/, m 

The power of faith will often shine forth the 
most when the character is naturally weak. 

//ate 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the 
miserable, for the happy impute all their 
success to prudence aim merit. (?) 

The power of observing life is rare, that of 
di awing lessons from it rarer, and that of 
condensing the lesson in a pointed sentence 
IS larest of all. Jo/in Ilorlcy. 

The power, whether of painter or poet, to de- 40 
scribe rightly what he calls an ideal thing 
depends upon its being to him not an ideal 
but a real thing. No man ever did or ever 
wdi work well, but either from actual sight 
or sight of faith. Rus/i-m. 
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The practice of faith and obedience to some of 
oui fellow-creatures is the alphabet by which 
we learn the hig^her obedience to heaven, 
and it IS not only needful to the prosperity 
of all noble united action, but essential to the 
happiness of all noble living spirits. Ku^Aih. 
The practice of submission to the authority of 
one whom one recognises as greater than 
one’s self outweighs the chance of occasional 
mistake, l^touiie 

The praise that comes of love does not make 
us vain, but humble rather. J M. liattie 
The praying soul is a gamer by waiting fcr an 
answer. Gumall 

6 The precepts of philosophy effect not the least 
benefit to one confirmed in fear. lItiof>adii,a 
The preparations of the heart in man and the 
answer of the tongue is from the Lord. 

BibiC 

The presence of the Eternal is a presence that 
articulates and imparts itself in time Ed 
The presence of the wretched is a burden to 
the happy, and alas 1 the happy still more 
so to the wretched (.octhe 
The present holds m it both the whole past and 
the whole future. ( a>lyle 

10 The present is the only reality and the only 
certainty. .Sc ho/>enkatu >. 

The present moment is a potent divinity. 
Goethe. 

The present moment is our am, / The neist we 
never saw. Buiu'i 

The present tune is not priest-ridden, but 
press-ridden. Long ft lUno. 

The present time, youngest born of eternity, 
child and heir of all the past times with their 
good and evil, and parent of all the futme, 
IS ever a new era to the thinking man C at- 
ly/e. 

15 The press beginneth to be an oppression of the 
land. Fuller. 

The press is a mill which grinds all that is put 
into its hopper. Bryant 
The press is the foe of rhetoric, but the friend 
of leason tolton. 

The price of wisdom is above rubies. Bible 
The priest loves his flock, but the lambs more 
than the wethers her. I'r 

20 The primal condition of virtue is that it shall 
not know of, or believe m. any blessed 
islands till it find them, it may be, in due 
time Ru&Aih. 

The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; / The i 
chanties that soothe, and heal, and bless, / 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers 
Wordsivorth • 

The primary vocation of man is a life of acti¬ 
vity. Goethe. 

The prince as actual ruler is always limited 
(luveh/finht) by public opinion; but what is 
there to limit public opinion if it holds 
sovereign sway ? Stahl. 

The principal part of faith is patience. George 

Macdonald. 

25 The principal point of greatness in any state 
IS to have a race of military men. Bacon. 

The prisoner is troubled that he cannot go 
whither he would, and he that is at large is 
troubled that he does not know whither to 
go. L'Estran^e. 

15* 


The piisonei’s allowance is bread and water 
but I had only the latter. Jean Paul, in ht\ 
days oj pmtei ty. 

The privilege of the country is to be alone, 
when we like. Marmonh 1. 

The problem of life is to make the ideal real, 
and convert the divine at the summit of t'le 
mountain into the human at its base, t n 
Pat Ahut\t. 

The problem of philosophy is, for all that exists- 30 
conditionally, to find a ground unconditionea 
and absolute I'lnto 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs 
himself. La Bruyhi 

The production of something, where nothing 
was befoie, is an act of greater energy than 
the expansion or decoration of the thing pro¬ 
duced lohnson 

The profession of riches without their posses¬ 
sion leads to the worst form of poverty. 

EputgLon 

The promise given was a necessity of the past; 
the word broken is a necessity of the present. 
Mai i htavellt 

The Promised Land is the land where one is 35 
not. A Intel. 

The promises of God are yea and amen 

I i amntond 

The promises of this world are, for the most 
jiart, vain phantoms ; and to confide in one's 
self, and become something of worth and 
value, IS the best and safest course Michael 
. / ngi lo. 

The promissory lies of great men are known 
by shouldering, hugging, squeezing, smiling, 
and bowing Atbuthnott. 

The proper confidant of a girl is her father 
What she is not inclined to tell her father 
should be told to no one, and, m nine cases 
out of ten, not thought of by herself Kuskm 

The proper Epic of this world is no longer 40 
“ Arms and tne man,” much less “ Shirt frills 
and the man ," no, it is now *' Tools and the 
man;” that, henceforth to all time is now 
our Epic . iit/yle 

The proper power of faith is to trust 7vithotU 
evidence, not with evidence. Ru\kin. 

The proper reward of the good workman is to 
be “chosen ’’ Ru\Ain. 

The proper study of mankind is man Pope 

The proper task of literature lies in the domain 
of belief. ( atlylt. 

The propel ty of a man consists m (a) good 45 
things, v ) goods which he has honestly got, 
and {() goods he can skilfully use Rusktn. 

The prophet is the revealei of what we are to 
do; the poet, of what we are to love. The 
former too has an eye on what we are to 
love ; how else shall he know what we are to 
do ? Carlyle. 

The prosperity of our neighbours in the end is 
our own, and the poverty of our neighbours 
becomes also in the end our own Rusktn. 

The protection of God cannot without sacri¬ 
lege be invoked but in behalf of justice and 
right. Kossuth. 

The proud man often is the mean. Tennyson. 

The proudest boast of the most aspiring philo- 50 
sopher is no more than that he provides his 
little playfellows the greatest pastime with 
the greatest innocence. Goldsmith 
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The proverb says of the Genoese, that they 
have a sea without fish, lands without trees, 
and men without faith 

The proverbs of a nation furnish the index to 
its spirit and the lesults of its civilisation 

J JJoIla’.,L 

The providence of God has established such 
an order in the world, that of all which be- 
longs to us, the least valuable parts can 
alone fall under the will of others. 
hroki. 

The prudence of the best of hearts is often 
defeated by the tenderness of the best of 
lieaits 

5 The prudent man may diiect a state, but it 
IS the enthusiast who regenerates or rmns 
it. Lvtion 

The prudent pait is to nropose remedies for 
the present evils, and piovisions against 
future events (0 

The public have neither shame nor gratitude. 

• •aznli. 

The public highways ought not to be occupied 
by people (iemonstrating that motion is im¬ 
possible. ( arlyli 

The public is .i personality that knows every¬ 
thing and can do nothing (<’) 

10 The public is the majoiity of a society. JvhmoH 

The public sense is in advance of private prac¬ 
tice, < hapm 

The public ? The public is just a great baby. 

D} ( h<i/}r ?!> 

The pulpit only ‘ teaches ” to be honest; the 
market-place ‘ tiaiiis” to over-reaching and 
fraud, and teach.ng has not a tithe of the 
efficiency of training. Hot me Mann, 

The punishment of criminals should be of use, 
when a man is hanged he is good for nothing. 

I oiiatti 

15 The puinslnnent which the wise suffer, who 
refuse to take pait in the government, is 
to live under the government of worse men. 
/ met 7011 

The pure in heart shall see God Jc7U7. 

The purer the golden vessel the more readily 
IS it bent, the higher worth of women is 
sooner lost than that of men. Jtan Paul. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford / Is 
spotless reput.ition , that away, / Men are 
but gilded loam or painted clay. Pah. II , 

The purse is the master-organ, soul’s seat, 
ami true inneal gland of the body social. 

Larlylt. 

20 The pyramids, doting with age, have forgotten 
the names of their fouudcis tulU t 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d, / It 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven / 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest, / 
It blessetn him that ^ives and him that 
takes. / 'Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it 
becomes / The throned monarch better than 
his crown. Mer oj I’enue, iv. i 

The quantity of books in a library is often 
a cloud of witnesses of the ignorance of the 
owner. 0.xensitcm. 

The quantity of sorrow a man has, does it not 
mean withal the quantity of sympathy he 
has, the quantity of faculty and victory he 
shall have? Our sorrow is the inverted 
image of our nobleness Carlyle. 


The quarrel toucheth none but us alone, / 
Betwixt oui selves let us decide it then. 

I Hen /'/., IV I 

The question is not at what door of fortune’s 26 
palace shall we eiitei in, but what doors 
does she open to us ? Burns. 

The question is not who is the most learned, 
but who IS the best. Montanim. 

The question is this • Is man an ape or angel ? 

I, my lord, I am on the side of the angels. 
IhiroLeli at a Lhutih ( onference m Oxjotdy 
It/f If ill’ir/otce in the chair. 

The question of education is for the modern 
world a question of life or death, a question 
on which depends the futui e. Kenan 

The question of questions (for men and nations) 
IS— not how far they are Irom heaven, but 
whether they are going to it (So in art) 
it IS not the wisdom or the baibansm that 
you have to estimate, not the skill or the 
rudeness, but the tendency. Rusk in. 

The question of the purpose of things is com- 30 
pletely unscientific, iioithe. 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. Bihlc 

The race of mankind would perish did they 
cease to aid each other luott. 

The lainbow m the morning / Is the shepherd’s 
warning, / The rainbow at night / Is the 
shepherd’s delight. /V. 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, / The 
man's the gowd for a’ that. But ns. 

The ransom of a man’s life are his riches. 86 
Bible. 

The ray of light passes invisible through space, 
and only when it falls on an object is it seen. 
Kith t son. 

The readiness is all. Natn., v 2 . 

The real man is one who always finds excuses 
loi others, but never excuses himself. If 'ard 
BeeHa r. 

The real men of genius were resolute workers, 
not idle dreamers. G. H. Lcivti. 

The real Nimrod of this era, who alone does 40 
any good to the era, is the rat-catcher. 

Catlylc. 

The real object of education is to give children 
resources that will endurg as long as life en¬ 
dures , habits that time will ameliorate, not 
destroy, occupation that will render sick¬ 
ness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age vener¬ 
able, life more dignified and useful, and death 
less terrible. Sydney .Stn/th. 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition 
of human character. Mataiuay. 

The real science of political economy is that 
which teaches nations to desire and labour 
for the things that lead to life; and which 
teaches them to scorn and destroy the things 
that lead to destruction. Rusktiu 

The really strong may bend, and be as strong 
as ever; it is the unsound that has only the 
seeming of strength, which breaks at last 
when it resists too long. Lover. 

The reason that there is such a general out- 46 
cry against flatterers is, that there are so 
very few good ones. Steele. 

The reason why borrowed books are so sel¬ 
dom returned to their owners is, that it is 
much easier to retain the books than what 
IS m them. Montaigne. 
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The reason why so few marriages are hapfiy 
is because young ladies spend their time in 
making nets, not in making cages. Swift 

The reason why the character of woman is so 
often misundei stood, is that it is the beauti¬ 
ful nature of woman to veil her soul as her 
charms. P 

The reason why we sometimes see that men 
of the greatest capacities are not rich, is 
either because they despise wealth in com¬ 
parison of something else, or, at least, aie 
not content to be getting an estate, unless 
they may do it in their own way, and at the 
same time enioy all the pleasures and grati¬ 
fications of hie. h.u>,taiL Liud^tll. 

The recording angel, consider it well, is no 
fable, but the truest of truths; the paper ' 
tablets thou canst burn; of the “iron leaf” 
there is no buiniiig. ( ariyle. 

K The regeneration of society is the regenera¬ 
tion of the individual by education. La- 
boulnye. 

The regions of eternal happiness are provided 
for those women who love their husbands 
the same in a wilderness as in a city , be he 
a saint, or be he sinner, llito/'niicsii 

The relation of the taught to their teacher, of 
the loyal subject to his guiding king, is, 
under one shape oi anothei, the vital ele¬ 
ment m human society ( m .ylc. 

The religion of Christ is peace and good¬ 
will, that of Christendom war and ill-will. 
Landor, 

The religion of Jesus, with all its self-denials, 
virtues, and devotions, is very practicable. 
Watts. 

fcO The religion of one age is the literary enter¬ 
tainment of the next / unnt'n. 

The religions of the world are the ejaculations 
of a few imaginative men. J nmuin. 

The i«ligions we cad false were once true 
They also were affirmations of the conscience 
correcting the evil customs of their times 
Lmi lion 

The rehgious passion is nearly always vividest 
where the art is weakest, and the technical 
skill only reaches its delibeiate splendour 
when the ecstasy wliich gave it birth has 
passed away for ever. KuiA m. 

The reputation of a man is like his shadow— 
gigantic when it precedes him, and pigmy 
in its proportions when it follows 0 at tty- 
rand, 

16 The reputation of a woman is as a crystal 
mirror, shining and bright, but liable to be 
sullied by every bieath that comes near it 
i en’antcs. 

The reputation of virtuous actions past, if not 
kept up with an access and fresh supply 
of new ones, is lost and soon forgotten. 
Denham. 

The resentment of a poor man is like the 
efforts of a harmless insect to sting, it may 
get him crushed, but cannot defend him. 

iftddsmith. 

The rest is silence. Ilam v. z. 

The result (of things) is obvious, but the in¬ 
tention is never clear KucKtit 

20 The revelation of thought takes man out of 
servitude into freedom. Lmemm 

The reverence of a man’s self is, next icligion, 
the chiefest bridle of all vices. Bat on. 


The revolutionary outbreaks of the lower 
classes are the conseqmnce of the injustice 
of tiie higher classes t .oi the. 

The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil 
anothei. (reoti^e Eliot. 

The rich and poor meet together • the Lord is 
the makei of them all Bddt . 

The rich ai e always advising the poor ; but 26 
the poor seldom venture to return the com¬ 
pliment. /tet/’i. 

The rich are invited to marry by that fortune 
which they do not want, and the poor have 
no inducement but that beauty which they 
do not feel i,oldi,itnih 

The iich becoming ru her and the poor poorer, 
is the cry throughout the whole civilised 
world. it tar. 

The rich devour the poor, the devil the rich, 
and so both aie devoured DuUh Ei. 

The iich man does not feel his wealth with any 
vividness Coctlu 

The rich man is seldom in his own halls, be- 30 
cause it bores him to be there, and still he 
returns thither, because he is no better off 
outside Scliof>cnh n u > r. 

The rich man’s wealth is his strong city, and 
as an high wall m his own conceit Bible 
The rich ruleth over the pool, and the borrower 
is seivant to the lender. Bdui 
The richest minds need not large libraries 
A. B Alton. 

The riddle of the age has for each a private 
solution. Riiinson 

The ridge once gained, the path so hard of 36 
late / Runs eas^ on, and level with the gate 
(to virtue) t/tiUhi 

The right divine of kings to govern wroii,g. 
{,htottd by /’< J>t. 

The right ear, that is fill’d with dust, / Heai s 
little of the false or just /1 ntiyion 
The light honourable gentleman is indebted 
to his meinoiy for his jests, and to his 
imagination for his facts. SZ/i ndan 
The right law of education is that you take 
the most pains with tlie best material. 
Never waste pains on bad ground, but 
spare no labour on the gool, or on what 
has in it the cajiacity of good I\it\hin 
The right man in the right place. A. //. 40 
Lavaid in the Hoiihe of i ommonit. 

The righteous hath hope in his death. Bible. 

The righteous man falls oft, / Yet falls but 
soft; / There may be dirt to mire him, but 
no stones / To crush his bones, 

The righteousness of the upright shall deliver 
them. Bible. 

The " rights ’* of men in any form are not worth 
discussing, the grand point is the “mights’* 
of men —what portion of their “ rights ’ they 
have a chance of getting sorted out and 
realised m this confused world. Carlyle 
The riotous tumult of a laugh is the mob-law 45 
of the features, and propriety the magistrate 
who reads the Riot Act JJolmei. 

The risings and sinkings of human affairs are 
like those of a ball which is thrown by the 
hand. JlitofiatUia. 

The river has its cataract, / And yet the waters 
down below / Soon gather from the foam, 
compact, / And, just like those above it, flow. 
Dr. IV. t^rnUk. 
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The river remains troubled that has not gone 
through a lake , the heart is impure that has 
not gone through a sorrow Ruckirt. 

The road’s afore you, the sky’s aboon you 

/V. 

The road to resolution lies by doubt. Quarfc’: 

The road to rum is always kept in good re¬ 
pair, and the travellers pay the expense of 
it Pr. 

6 The road which runs without a bend / Is that 
which hath a proper end Goethe 

The robb’d that smiles, steals something from 
the thief Othello^ i. 3 

The romantic is the instinctive delight in, and 
admiration for, sublimity, beauty, and virtue, 
unusually manifested l\n%h'n 

The root of almost every schism and heresy 
from which the Christian Church has suf¬ 
fered has been the effort of men to earn, 
rather than to receive, their salvation , and 
the reason that pi caching is so commonly 
ineffectual is, that it calls on men oftenei to 
work for God than to behold God working 
for them. Ku'skm 

The root of sanctity is sanity A man must 
be healthy before he can be holy We bathe 
first, and then perfume Ainu Sivetchinc 
10 The rough mateiial of fine wilting is ceitainly 
the gift of genius, but I as fiimly believe 
that the woikmanship is the united, effoit of 
pains, attention, and repeated tiial. Po//j\ 

The rough seas that spare not any man. 
Pe>ii/,o, 11 . 1 . 

The rude man requires only to see something 
going on. The man of more refinement 
must be made to feel The man of complete 
refinement must be made to inflect. Goethe 

The rule of the footway is clear as the hght, / 
And none can its reason withstand, / On 
each side of the way you must keep to the 
right, / And leave those you meet the left 
hand. Say mg 

The ruling passion, be it what it will, / The 
ruling passion, conquers reason still. Pojn 
16 The running waves of eager life end on the 
motionless fixed stiand of death. Aljud 
A ustm 

The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath. JiA7is 

The sacred wrestler, till a blessing given, / 
Quits not his hold, but, halting, conquers 
heaven. It aGe? 

The sacrifice of the wicked is abomination 

Brb/e. 

The saddest external condition of affairs 
among men, is but evidence of a .still sadder 
internal one C at I vie 

20 The safest and purest joys of human life re¬ 
buke the violence of its passions , they are 
obtainable without anxiety and memorable 
without regret. K »s k m 

The safest words are always those which 
bring us most directly to facts C. IL Park- 
hufit. 

The safety-valves of the heart when too 
much pressure is laid on. Alhett Svtith^ on 
tears 

The salve of reformation they mightily call 
for, but where and what the sores are which 
need it, as they wot full little, so they think 
not greatly material to search. Hooker. 


The same motions and muscles of the face are 
employed both in laughing and crying. 

L hntion. 

The Satanic school out hey. 25 

“The savans and the asses in the middle." 

Oiilerot S apflleon on the eve of a ca7ial>v i.hii>^e 
/// hQVft 

The scholar without good-breeding is a pedant, 
the philosopher, a cynic , the soldier, a brute, 
and every man disagreeable ( //< '•ti 1 fu Id 
The schoolboy counts the time till the return 
of the holidays , the miiinr longs to be of 
age; the lover is impatient till he is married 
tdd'son 

The schoolmaster is abroad Ihou^ham 
The sea belongs to eternity, and not time, 30 
and of that it sings its nionotonous song for 
ever and ever Jlohn, s 
The sea complains upon a thousand shores. 
lit I .Sw/ tn 

The sea does not contain all the pearls, the 
earth does not enclose ail the treasures, and 
the flint-stone does not enclose all the 
diamonds, since the head of man encloses 
wisdom. Saadt 

The sea moans over dead men’s bones T B 

j A Idrich 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

II 0fds700’th 

The sea tosses and foams to find its way up to 36 
the cloud and wind. / w t \on 
The seal of truth is simplicity /hifhaa?^ 

The seat of knowledge is in the head , of wis¬ 
dom, in the heart We are sure to judge 
wrong if we do not feel ai ight. IJarutt 
The seat of law is the bosom of God , her voice, 
the harmony of the world PooL j 
The second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, as the fiist 
IS for the affections, for fiiendship maketh 
indeed a fair day in the affections from storm 
and tempests, but it maketh daylight 111 the 
understanding out of daikness and con¬ 
fusion of thoughts. Bacon 
The secret of education lies in respecting the 40 
pupil Enn t son. 

The secret of happiness is never to allow your 
energies to stagnate . Idatu Clatku. 

The secret of language is the secret of sym¬ 
pathy, and its full ^arm is possible only to 
the gentle Ru\iin 

The secret of making one’s self tiresome is not 
to know when to stop Voltaitc. 

The secret of man’s being is still like the 
Sphinx's secret, a riddle that he cannot 
rede; and for ignorance of which he suffers 
death, the worst death- a spiritual. C ar~ 
lylc 

The secret of man’s nature lies in his religion, 45 
in what he really believes about the world 
and his own place in it blonde. 

The secret of man’s success resides in his in¬ 
sight into the moods of men, and his tact m 
dealing with them J G Holland 
The secret of our existence is the connection 
between our sins and our sufferings (‘0 
The secret of success in society is a certain 
heartiness and sympathy. Emerson. 

The seci et of success is constancy to purpose. 
Disratli. 
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The secret of tiring is to say everything that 
can be said on the subject. / 'oltaire. 

The secret things belong unto the Lord 

II,hie. 

The secrets Oi*^ gi cat folk are just like the wild 
beasts that aie shut up in cages. Keep 
them hard and fast snecked up, and it’s a’ 
very weel or better—but ance let them out, 
they will turn and rend you Scott. 

The secrets of life are not shown except to 
sympathy and likeness Em, rson 
6 The seed of knowledge npens but slowly in the 
mind, but the flowers grow quickly Ec/t //- 
<itedt 

The seeds of things are very small. Gro, ', 
Eliot. 

The seers are wholly a greater race than the 
thinkers, (^Ll) a true thinker, who has a 
practical puriiose m his thinking, and is 
sincere, as Plato, or Cailyle, oi Helps, be¬ 
comes in some soit a seer, and must be 
always of infinite use in his generation 
Kushn 

Thp self-same sun that shines upon his court / 
Hides not his visage from our < ottage, but ' 
Looks on alike. II tut, i <. J'ul ,, v i 
The sense of beauty never furthered the per¬ 
formance of a single duty l\,t\l, n 
10 The sense of death is most in apprehension. 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon ' In 
corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies Mms for HI,as , m i 
The sense of hnnnn dignity was the chief 
moial agent of antiquity, and the sense of 
sin of niediaevalisin II Litky 
The sense of the infinite nature of Duty is the 
central part of all with us , a ray as of 
Eternity and Immortality, immured m dusky 
many-coloured Time, and its births and 
deaths Lailyle 

The senses do not deceive us, but the judg¬ 
ment does. (loethe 

The sentimental by and by will have to give 
place to the practical. Lathh 
15 The serenity that is not felt, it can be no 
virtue to feign. Johnson 
The seven wise men of Greece, so famous for 
their wisdom all the woild over, acquired all 
that fame each of them by a single sentence 
consisting of two or three words South. 
The “ seventeenth ” ceiituiy is worthless tons 
except precisely m so far as it can be made 
the “nineteenth." ( atlyle 
The severe and restrictive virtues are almost 
too costly for humanity Hutle 
The severity of laws impedes their execution 
Monte sqn 'cu 

20 The shadowed livery of the burnished sun 
Mer. of I en/t.e, n i. 

The sheep slips and is up again , the sow lies 
down and wallows. Sayint; 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the 
rocks. Jokmon. 

The ship that carries most sail is most buffeted 
by the winds and storms. John Jiun(mf:hs 
The short and simple annals of the poor Gtay 
26 The shorter life, less count I find, / The less 
account the sooner made, / The account soon 
made, the merrier mind, / The merrier mind 
doth thought evade. Sir T. Wyatt. 


The shortest and the surest way to prove a 
work possible is strenuously to set about 
it, ana no wonder if that proves it possible 
that for the most part makes it so. .South 
The shortest answer is, doing Er. 

The shortest way to do many things is to do 
only one thing at once. Samuel Smilei. 

The showy lives its little hour , the true / To 
after times bears rapture ever new. Cioethe. 
The shnne is that which thou dost venerate. / 30 
And not the beast that beai s it on his back. 
Gion^e Hetheit 

The sight of you is good for sore eyes S^vift 
The sign of health is unconsciousness. ( arlyle 
The sign of the poet is that he announces what 
no man foretold. Lnu tson 
The significance of life is domg something. 

( arlyle 

The signs of the times. Jt'iu^ 85 

The silence often of pure innocence / Persuades 
when speaking fails U'lntit’i lal,,ii 2 . 

The silence that is in the starry sky. J Fords- 

7(’Ot th 

The silent heavens have goings-on; / The 
stars have tasks IFo, ihwot th. 

The simple believeth every word. Ihhle. 

The sin that practice burns into the blood, f 40 
And not the one daik hour which brings 
lemorse, / Will brand us, after, of whose 
fold we be 7 ennyson 

The single snowflake—who cares for it? But 
a whole day of snowflakes . who does 
not care for that ^ Pi ivate opinion is weak, 
but public opinion is almost omnipotent (’) 
The slack sail shifts from side to side / The 
boat, untrimm'd, admits the tide, / Borne 
down, adrift, at random tost, / 'The oar 
breaks short, the nuUler’s lo.st. 

The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether 
he eat little or much but the abundance of 
the rich will not suffer him to sleep. i:>hle. 

The sleeping and the dead / Are but as pic¬ 
tures Math , II 2 . 

The slender vine twists around the sturdy 46 
oak, for no other leason in the world but 
because it has not strength sufficient to sup¬ 
port itself, iioldsm'th. 

The slight that can be conveyed in a glance, 
in a gracious smile, in a wave of the hand, 
is often the “ne plus ultra ’ of art. What 
insult is so keen, or so keenly felt, as the 
polite insult which it is impossible to resent ? 
Julut Kn^ianatth. 

The slow wheel turns, / The cycles round 
themselves and grow complete, / The woild’s 
year whitens to the harvest-tide, / And one 
word only am 1 (Psyuht) sent to say ... I To 
all tlungs living, and the word is “ Love " 
Leivis Morns 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render a reason. I^thle. 
The sly shadow steals away upon the dial, 
and the quickest eye can discover no more 
but that it IS gone. Glamalle 
The small courtesies sweeten life ; the greater 50 
ennoble it. l^omt. 

The smallest annoyances disturb us most. 

Montaiffne 

The smallest bird cannot light upon the great¬ 
est tree without sending a shock to its most 
distant fibre. Lew Wallace 
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The smallest worm will turn, being: trodden 
on, / And doves will peck, m sategfuard of 
then brood. ^ Hinty I / , ii. 

The smoke of a man s own house is better than 
the file of another’s /'t 

The snail sees nothing: but his own shell, and 
thinks it the giandest place in the world 
P, 

The social, friendly, honest man, i Whatc’ei 
he be, / ’Tis he fulfils gieat Nature’s plan, / 
And none but he Bntti'^ 

5 The society of women is the element of good 
manners Uoi t/n 

The soldiei’s tiade, verily and essentially, is 
not slaying, but being sLiin . . . a^id the 
reason the woild ho'ionis the soldier is be¬ 
cause he holds ins li e at the service of the 
state Rnskm 

The soldier’s ultimate and perennial office is 
to punish knaves and make idle persons 
work, the defence of his country agamr^t 
other countries, which is his office at pie- 
sent, will soon now be extinct. Ru\L n 

The sole terms on which the past can become 
ours are its suboidiiiatioii to the piesent 
Lnu turn 

The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many, h m/v. 

10 The song that we hear with our ears is only 
the song that is sung with our hearts. 
('>Hnhi 

The soiest tempest has the most sudden calm. 

Sooati!,. 

The sorrow of Yesterd.iy is as nothing; 
that ol To-day is beaiable , but that of 
To-morrow is gigantic, because indistinct 
P.mipidi \ 

The sorrowfulest of fates is to have liberty 
without deseiving it Rmkrn 

The soul IS like the sun, which, to our eyes, 
seems to set in night, but it has m reality 
only gone to diffuse its light elsewheie. 
Croetht 

16 The soul is not where it lives, but where it 
loves. Pt 

The soul knows no persons. Ftnerson 

The soul may be trusted to the end. Etncr- 

wn 

The soul moralises the past in order not to be 
demoralised by it, and finds in the crucible 
of experience only the gold that she herself 
has pomcd into It Am el 

The soul of a man can by no agency, of men 
or of devils, be lost and ruined but by his 
own only. ( at lyU 

20 The soul of man is a mirror of the mind of God. 

Rti’tk'in. 

The soul reveals itself in the voice only. ... It 
IS audible, not visible. Lony^ie/ht.i'. 

The soul shut up in her dark room, / Viewing 
so clear abroad, at home sees nothing, / 
But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, / 
Works all her folly up, and casts it out¬ 
ward / To the worla s open view. Ptydi n 

The soul, / The particle of God sent down to 
man, / Which doth in turn reveal the world 
and God. Lnvts Morns. 

The soul, / Though made in time, survives for 
aye; / And, though it hath beginning, sees 
no end itir]. Davies. 


The soul’s armour is never well set to the 26 
heart unless a woman’s hand has braced it. 

F usKm 

The soul’s dark cottage, battei ed and decayed,/ 
Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made Wallet 

The souls emphasis is always right. Emen 

\on 

The sound of a kiss is not so loud as that of a 
cannon, but its echo lasts a deal longer. 

IlolttlLS. 

The sphere-harmony of a Shakespeare, of a 
Goethe, the cathedial music of a Milton, 
the humble, genuine lark-jiotes of a Burns. 

( arlyli. 

The spider taketli hold with her hands, and is 80 
in kings’ palaces Riolt. 

The spirit breatheth where it willeth, and thou 
hearest the voice thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth so 
is it with every one that is born of the 
spiiit /etus. 

The spiiit in which we act is the highest 
matter. Goethe. 

The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. Je\u^ oj ha, dtsi ijdi \. 

The spirt is higher than nature. Jh qel. 

The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; 36 
but a wounded spirit who can bear ? Bible. 

The spirit of moderation should be the spirit of 
a lawgiver. MonUsi/iutu. 

The spirit of poesy is the morning light, which 
makes the statue of Meiimon sound. Nov- 
aln 

The spirit only can teach. Emerson, 

The spirit was long ago liberated from the 
blind law of nature, and the task it is called 
to now IS to unfold it.self with freedom and 
clearness m the sunlight, le its own light 
now at length conscious of itself. Ed. 

The spiritual ai list too is born blind, and does 40 
not, like certain other creatures, receive 
sight in nine days, but far later—perhaps 
never. Carlyle. 

The spiritual is ever the inner in a man be¬ 
coming outer, the invisible becoming visible, 
the supernatural becoming natural, the in¬ 
finite becoming finite, and^the eternal veil¬ 
ing itself m the guise of time, never an 
emancipation from the flesh, but ever an 
incarnation in flesh. Ld 

The spiritual is higher than the external; the 
spiritual cannot be externally authenticated. 
He^el 

The spiritual is the parent and first cause of 
the practical Carlyle. 

The spiritual man is free to rule his world, not 
his world to rule him. lui 

The spiritual problem which Christ resolved 46 
was pretty much this—the derivation of that 
from within man which was conceived to be 
above man, by the reperception of the for¬ 
gotten truth that it was in His own image 
God made man. He first opened up the well 
within, hd. 

The sp'ritual universe is no more to be made 
out of a man's own head than the material 
universe or the moral universe. ... No be- 
hef o' ours will change the facts or reverse 
the laws of the spiritual universe. A\ W, 
Dale. 
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The spiritual will always body itself forth in 
the temporal history of men , the spiritual is 
the beginmiig of the temporal, always deter¬ 
mines the material Latiyle. 

The spiritual world is not closed; it is thy 
sense that is . thy heait is dead. Goethe. 

The spring: can be apprehended only while it 
is flowing. Goc the. 

The springing of a serpent is from the sun; 
the wisdom of the serpent, whence is that ? 
R ushin. 

6 The stars do not come to tell us it is night, 
but to lay beams of light thioii^h it, and 
give the eye a path to walk in. H’tzut 
Bet they. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself / 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in 
years ; / But thou shalt flourish in inunortal 
youth, / Unhurt amidst the war of elements, / 
The wrecks of matter and the crash of 
worlds. Adit non 

The stars themselves are only bright by dis 
tance, go close, and all is earthy , but vapoiu s 
illuminate there ; from the breath and from 
the countenance of God comes light on 
woilds higher than they. Lanth r. 

The “ State in danger ” is a condition of things 
which we have witnessed a huntlred tunes , 
and as for the Chunh, it has seldom been 
out of “ danger " since we can remember it 
C arivle. 

The State must follow, and not lead, the char¬ 
acter and progress of the citizen l.mt ; son. 

10 The statesman wishes to steer, while the i»oli- 
tician IS satisfied to drift. Janus J tuntan 
i la>Ke. 

The steps of faith fall on the seeming void, and 
find the rock beneath. II lutt/ef. 

The still, sad music of humanity. U'ords^votth. 

The Stoic thought by ‘landenng Happiness to 
woo her; by shunning to win her, and 
proudly presumed that, by fleeing her, she 
would turn and follow him. Afhss. 

The Stoic was a proud man, and not a humble, 
and he was content if he could only have his 
own soul for a piey. He did not see that the 
salvation of one man is imjjossible except in 
the salvation of other men, and that no man 
can save another unless he descend into that 
othei’s case, and be, as it were, in that 
other's stead. Ld 

The stoical exemption which philosophy affects 
to give us over the pains and vexations of 
human life is as imaginary as the state of 
mystical quietism and perfection aimed at by 
some ciazy enthusiast .Stott. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by 
lopping off our desires is like cutting off our 
feet when we want shoes. Swift. 

The stomach has no ears. Pr. 

The stone that lieth not in your way need 
not offend you Pr, 

The stone which the builders refused has be¬ 
come the head of the corner, Bihle. 

20 The storm of sad mischance will turn into 
something that is good, if we list to make it 

so Taylor. 

The stranger who turneth away from a house 
with disappointed hopes leaveth there his 
own offences, and departeih, taking with 
him all the good actions of the owner. HttO' 
/oftesa. 


The stranger’s greeting tnou shouldst aye 
return 1 (rot the 

The strawberry grows under the nettle, / Am) 
wholesome berries thiive and npen best > 
Neighbour d by fruit of baser quality. Hen 

The stream can never rise above the spring 
head Pi , 

The street is full of humiliations to the proud 25 
J me non 

The strength and power of a countiw depends 
absolutely on the quantity of goocf men and 
women in it. RusLtn 

The strength of aquatic animals is the waters* 
ol those who dwell in towns, a castle , of foot- 
suldiers, their own ground , of piiiices, an 
obedient army Ihtopadcsa 
The string o’erstrctched breaks, and the music 
flies, / The stiing o’erslack is dumb, and 
music dies; / Tune us the sitar neither low 
nor high A/; l<dwiii linohi 
The stung that jars / When rudely touch d, 
ungrateful to the sense, / With pleasure feels 
the master’s flying fingers, / Swells into har¬ 
mony and chaims the hearers Rowe 
The stroke that comes transmitted through 30 
a whole galaxy of elastic balls, is it less 
a stroke than if the last ball only had been 
struck and sent flying ? ( arlyU 
The strokes of the pen need deliberation as 
much as those of the sword need swiftness. 
Julia ir //owe. 

The strong man is the wise man , the man 
with the gift of method, of faithfulness, ot 
valour; who has insight into what is what, 
into what will follow out of what, the eye to 
see and the hand to do. ( at lyit 
The strong mind is nowise the uund acquainted 
with its strength. Larlyk 
The strong must build stout cabins for the 
weak; / Must plan and stmt, must sow 
and reap and store, / For giain takes root 
though all seems bare and bleak. Eugene 
Lte~llami/ton. 

The strong thing is the just thing • this thou 33 
wilt find throughout in oui woild ,—as indeed 
was. God and Truth tlie maker of it, or was 
Satan and Falsehood? ( nilyit. 

The strong torrents, which in their own glad¬ 
ness fill the hills with hollow thunder and 
the vales with winding light, havt et their 
bounden charge of field to feed and barge 
to bear. Rusk in. 

The strongest arm is impotent to impart 
momentum to a feather Schopt nlumer 
The strongest castle, tower, and town, / The 
golden bullet beats it down iihahe'ipeare. 

The strongest oaths are straw / To the fiie 
i’ the blood, hmptst^w t. 

The student is to read history actively and 40 
not passively; to esteem his own life tl «* 
text, and books the commentary Thiu 
compelled, the muse of history will utt» r 
oracles as never to those who do not re¬ 
spect themselves Pimenon. 

The study of books is a languishing and feeble 
motion that hearts not, whereas conversa 
tion teaches and exercises at once. Mon 
tais;ne 

The stumbler stumbles least in rugged way 
George Herbert 
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The style of an author is a faithful copy of his 
nund If you would write a lucid style, let 
there first be light in your own mind , and if 
ou would wiite a grand style, you ought to 
ave a grand character C,ottht 
The style of letters should not be too highly 
olished It ought to be neat and collect, 
ut no more. JiLu/ 

The style of writing!: required in the great 
worlcf IS distiiig iiisliod by a free and daiing 
grace, a careless security, a fine and sharp 
polish, a delicate and perfect taste, while 
that fitted for the people is charactcused 
by a vigorous natiiial fulness, a piofonnd 
depth of feeling, and an engaging naivete 
(.toeihe 

The sublime is in a gram of dust / a/urnt- 
5 The sublime is the temple-step of i ehgion, as 
the stars ai e of unmeasurable space When 
what IS mighty apjiears m nature- a storm, 
thunder, the stany fumament, death-then 
utter the word “God” befoie the child A 
great misfortune, a great blessing, a great 
crime, a noble action, aie building-sites foi 
a child’s church Jum J'oul. 

The sublime produces a beautiful calmness m 
the soul winch, eiitucly possessed by it, feels 
as great as it ever can feel. When we com¬ 
pare such a feeling with that we are sensible 
of when we lahoiiously harass ourselves with 
some trifle and strain every nei ve to gain as 
much as possible for it, as it were, to patch 
It out, striving to furnish joy and aliment to 
the mind from its own creation, we then feel 
sensibly what a poor expedient, after all, the 
latter is Uottht. 

The sublime, when it is introduced al a season¬ 
able moment, has often carried all before it 
with the rapidity of lightning, and shown at 
a glance the mighty power of genius, l.on- 

ginuss 

The sublimest canticle to be heard on earth is 
the stammering of the human soul on the lips 
of infancy / u tot l/n^ o 

The sublimity of wisdom is to do those things 
living which are to be desired when dying 
Jeremy I ay lor. 

10 Tlie substance of a diligent man is precious. 
IM. 

The substance of a man is full good when sin is 
not ill a man's conscience c haum 

The substantial wealth of a man consists in 
the earth he cultivates with its plants and 
animals, and in the rightly pi oduced works 
of his own hands. Knskm. 

The success of many works is found in the re¬ 
lation between the mediocrity of the author’s 
ideas and that of the ideas cf the public 
Chant/oT 1. 

The sufFenug man ought really “ to consume 
his own smoke; ’ there is no good in emitting 
smoke till you have made it into fire. ( arlyU, 
16 The sufficiency of ray merit is to know that my 
merit is not sufficient, .sr. Augustine. 

The sun can be seen by nothing but its own 
light. Pr. 

The sun flings out impurities, gets balefully in- 
crusted with spots ; but it does not quench 
itself, and become no sun at all, but a mass 

of darkness. ( ar/yh 

The sun, God’s crest upon his azure shield, the 
heavens. Bat ley 


The sun is God. Turner on hts deathbed. 

The sun may do its duty, though your grapes 20 
are not ripe Pr. 

The sun passeth through pollutions, and itself 
lemaiiis as pure as before Paion 

Tlie sun-steeds of time, as if goaded by in¬ 
visible spirits, bear onward the light car of 
oiir destiny, and nothing remains for us but, 
with calm self-possession, to grasp the reins, 
and now right, now left, to steer the wheels, 
here fioni the piecipice, and theie from the 
lock Whithei he is hasting, who knows? 
Docs any one coiisidci whence he came ? 

(7i/£ he 

The sun’s power cannot di aw a wandering star 
from its path How then could a human 
being fall out of God s love I Km > t. 

The sunshine of life is made up of very little 
beams, that are blight all the time. A/Am. 

The superstition in which we have grown up 25 
does not lose its hold over us even when we 
recognise it for such Those who scoff at 
their fetters are not all free men Lt wing 

The sure way to miss success is to miss the 
opportunity. Philan te ( nasle\. 

The surest sign of age is loneliness. A. B 

'IlcO/f 

The surest test of a man’s critical power is his 
judgment of contemporaries J a B? uyi k 

The surest way not to fail is to deteiniine to 
succeed. S'uttdan 

The surest way to hav ? redress is to be earnest 30 
in pin suit of it. (.loulsiii'th 

The surgeon practises on the orphan’s head. 

A tab J't. 

The sweetest music is not in the oratorio, but 
111 the human voice when it speaks from its 
instant life tones of tenderness, truth, or 
courage. Emet son 

The sweetest wine makes the sharpest vinegar. 

Pi. 

The sweetness of the lips mcreaseth learning. 

hdh 

The sweets of love are washed with tears. 35 

Geot^e lierbtti. 

The sword is but a hideous flash in the dark¬ 
ness , right IS ail eternal r».y I ti tor Jlut^o 

The sympathy of soirow is .stronger than the 
sympathy of prosperity. 1 Distaili. 

The system of the world is entirely one , small 
things and great are alike part of one mighty 
whole. K usKin. 

The tabernacle of the upright shall flourish. 
Bibli, 

The tallest trees are most in the power of the 40 
winds, and ambitious men of the blasts of 
fortune. //w. Penn. 

The tanager flies through the green foliage as 
if he would ignite the leaves. 7 horeau. 

The teaching of art is the teaching of all things. 
KusAtn 

The teachings of Heaven are given—by sad 
law—m so obscui e, nay, often in so ironical 
a manner, that a blockhead necessarily reads 
them wrong A’wa/,/« 

The tear of joy is a pearl of the first water; 
tlie mourning tear, only of the second. Jean 
Pam. 

The tears of penitents are the wine of angels. 46 
St. Bernard. 
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The tell-tale out of school is of ail wits the 
greatest fool .,wift 

The temper of the pedagogue suits not with 
the age , and the woi Id, however it may be i 
taught, will not be tutored Sha/tt.\l>u?y 
The temperate man’s pleasures are durable, 
because they are regular , and all his life is 
calm and serene, because it is innocent O 
The tempest never i ooteth up the grass, which 
is feeble, humble, and shooteth not up on 
high , but exerteth its powei even to distress 
the lofty trees , for the great use not then 
might but upon the gieat Hit'ptuic'nx 

9 The temple of our purest thoughts is —silence 1 

Jl/>s I/ah 

The tendency of laws should be rather to 
dimmish the amount of evil than to produce 
an amount of happiness, i.oethi 
The tendency of party-spint has ever been to 
disguise and propagate and support error. 
li hniely 

The tender flower that lifts it head, elate, / 
Heluless must fall before the blasts of fate, / 
Sunic on the eaith, defaced its lovely form, / 
Unless your shelter ward th' impending 
storm. liurt!^ 

The tender heart o leesome luve / The gowd 
and sill Cl canna buy Hurm 

10 The tender nietcies of the wicked are cruel. 

HibU 

The term of man's life is half wasted before 
he has done with his mistakes and begins 
to profit by his lessons. Jant J avian 
The test of civilisation is the estimate of 
woman ^7 IT Lxntu 

The test or measure of poetic genius is to read 
the poetry of affairs, to fuse the circum¬ 
stance of to-day. L»u rson. 

The theatre has often been at variance with 
the pulpit, they ought not to quarrel How 
niucn is it to be wished that in both the cele¬ 
bration of nature and of God were intrusted 
to none but men of noble minds I iiocthe 

15 The There is never Here Sthilhr 

Thtt thin edge of the wedge is to be feared Pr 
The thing a he wants, and solicits from all 
men, is not a correct natural history of it, 
but the swiftest possible extinction of it, 
followed by entire silence about it. ( axlyla. 
The thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it. Emerson 

The thing men get to believe is the thing they 
will infallibly do. Cax lyle. 

20 The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be, and that which is done is that 
which shall be done. Btblc 
The thing that is, what can be so wonderful ? 
what, es})ecially to us that are, can have 
such significance ? Carlyle. 

The thing that matters most, both for happi¬ 
ness and for duty, is that we should strive 
habitually to live with wise thoughts and 
right feelings J. Rlortey. 

The thing to be anxious about is not to be 
right with man, but with mankind Prof. 

I fr'ummond. 

The thing visible, nay, the thing imagined, the 
thing 111 any way conceived of as visible, what 
is it but a garment, a clothing of the higher, 
celestial invisible, “unimaginable, formless, 
dark with excess of bright'* ? Carlyle. 


The thing which is deepest rooted in Nature, 
what we call truest, that, and not the other, 
will be found growing at last. ( axlyle 
I The things that destioy us are injustice, inso¬ 
lence, and foolish thoughts, and the things 
which save us aie justice, self-command, 
and true thought, which things dwell m the 
loving powers of the gods Plata 
The things that threatened me, / Ne’er look'd 
but on my back , when they shall see / The 
face of Cmsar they are vanished. Jul. 

( a sat n 2. 

The thinker requires exactly the same light 
as the painter, dear, without direct sun¬ 
shine, or blinding leflectioii, and, where 
possible, from above s</ihi:il 
The thinking minds of all nations call for 
change "riiere is a deep-lying struggle m 
the whole fabric of society, a boundless, 
grinding collision of the new with the old. 

( at t]l. 

The third pays for all I'wclftk \'ii;lil, v i 30 
The thirst for truth still remains with us, even 
when we have wilfully left the fountains of 

it. RusA'h 

The thorny point / Of bare distress hath ta’en 
from me the show / Of smooth civility. .4 s 
l’t'«/./Xt’//, ii 7 

The thought is always prior to the fact: all 
the facts of history pre-exist m the mind as 
laws Lmt ? \pn 

The thought is parent of the deed Cariyle 
The thought of foolishness is sm. Ihble 36 

The thoughts of the diligent tend only to 
lenteonsness, but of every one that is 
asty only to want. Ptble 
The thoughts of the wicked are an abomina¬ 
tion to the Lord. Bible 
The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
Lapland Pr. 

The thoughts we have had, the pictures we 
have seen, can be again called back before 
the mind's eye and before the miagma- 
tion, but the heart is not so obliging; it 
does not reproduce its pleasing emotions. 
Coe the 

The thrall in person may be free m soul. 40 

Tenn^ son. 

The throne is established by righteousness. 
Bibh 

The time for words has passed, and deeds alone 
suffice U luttier. 

The time has been / That when the brains 
were out the man should die, And there an 
end Macb.^ in. 4 

The time is out of joint, O cursed spite, / 
That ever I was born to set it right. Ham.^ 
i- 5* 

The time of breeding is the time of doing 4 i 
children good , and not as many who think 
they have done fairly if they leave them a 
good portion after their decease Georg;c 
Ilerbet t 

The time that bears no fruit deserves no name. 
Youne:. 

The Times are the masouerade of the Eter¬ 
nities ; trivial to the dull, tokens of noble 
and majestic agents to the wise E met son. 
The timid are in fear before danger, the 
cowardly in dangei, and the courageous 
after danger. Jean Paul. 
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The timmg- of thing’s is a main point in the 
dispatch of all affairs L'Fs^tran^e 
The tired ocean crawls along: the beach sob¬ 
bing- a wordless sorrow to the moon ll ’tlham 
Fall OHcr. 

The toil of life alone teaches ns to value the 
blessings of life Coi the. 

The tomb is the pedestal of greatness. Landor 
6 The tongue can no man tame , it is an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison .S.". 

The tongue ever turns to the aching tooth. /V 
The tongue is not of steel, but it cuts /V 
The tongue is the woi st part of a bad servant. 
Jm>. 

The tongue of the just is as choice silver. 
IhUt. 

10 The tongue tells the thought of one man only, 
whereas the face expresses a thought of 
nature itself, so that eveiy one is worth 
attentive observation, even though every one 
may not be worth talking to ‘ (hcHuhau.». 
The tongue’s aye quick at saying “Na," / 
Though a’ the while the heart be dumb 
Gil fill an 

The tongues of dying men / Enforce attention 
like deep harmony Kuh //, u i 
The too good opinion man has of himself is the 
nursiiig-niother of all false opiiiioiis, both 
public and private Montan^nc 
The torments of martyrdoms are probably 
most keenly felt by the bystanders I.nit > mn 
15 The total loss of leason is less deplorable than 
the total depravation of it ( cnohy. 

The training (F/ld//»£■) of the thinking, of the 
dispositions and the morals, is the only edu¬ 
cation that deserves the name. Ih f<le>. 

The trappings of a monarchy would set up an 
ordinary common wet* 1 th /ohn^an. 

The traveller who goes round the world pre¬ 
pares himself to pass th ough all la^^itudes 
and to meet all changes 11 ’ani Hi cchcr. 

The traveller without observation is a bird 
without wings Saadi. 

80 The treasures of heaven are not negations o'” 
passion but realities of intellect, from which 
all passions emanate, uncurbed in then 
eternal glory. II in Blake. 

The tree doth not withdraw its shade, even 
from the woodcutter. IIitoFaa'esa 
The tree Igdrasil, which reaches up to heaven 
goes down to the kingdom of hell, an<l God, 
the Everlasting Good and Just^ is in it all 
Catlyk'. 

The tree is no sooner down than every one 
runs for his hatchet. /V*. 

The tree of knowledge is grafted upon the 
tree of life , and that fruit which brought 
the fear of death into the world, budding on 
an immortal stock, becomes the fruit of the 
promise of immortality. .Sir II. Da.y 
86 The tree of knowledge is not that of life 
Hjri on 

The tree of liberty only grows when watered 
by the blood of tyrants. J) tlKind Daiete 
The tree of silence bears the fruit of peace 

■\iah I'r 

The tree which yieldeth both fruit and shade 
is highly to be esteemed , but if Providence, 
perchance, may have denied it fruit, by 
whom is its shade refused } Hiiopadesa. 


The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, / For 
want of fighting was grown rusty, / And ate 
into itself; for lack / Of somebody to hew 
and hack. Built r 

The trident of Neptune is the sceptre of the 30 
planet. Lenneiti 

The triumphs of delusion are but for a day. 

Macaula y. 

The trivial round, the common task, / Will 
furnish all we ought to ask, / Room to deny 
ourselves, a road / To bring us daily nearer 
God. A till. 

The true and the good will be reconciled when 
the two are wedded to each other m the 
beautiful. A’m Lei t 

The true art of being agreeable is to appear well 
pleased with all the company, and rather to 
seem well entertained with them tlian to 
bring entertainment to them. Addison 

The true beginning is oftenest unnoticed and 35 
unnoticeable. ( ailyle 

The true ‘'compulsory education ” now needed 
IS not catechism, but drill. Rudkin. 

The true cross of the Redeemer is the sin and 
sorrow of the world i,eon::i / hot. 

The true end of tragedy is to purify the pas¬ 
sions. 1 rtsl. 

The true epic of our times is, not arms and the 
man, but tools and the man—an infinitely 
wider kind of epic C a? lyle 

The tiue eye for talent presupposes the true 10 
reverence for it L a* nlc. 

The tiue fire of heaven always comes from 
heaven dll ect F.d 

The true function of intellect is not that of 
talking, but of underst<mding and discern- 
uig with a view to performing Carlyle 

The true God s voice, voice of the Eternal, is 
m the heart of every man. ( arlyle. 

The true good (all of it) and glory even of this 
world, not to speak of any that is to come, 
must be bought still, as it always has been, 
with oui toil and with our tears That is 
the final doctrine, the inevitable one, not of 
Christianity only, but of all heroic faith and 
heroic being. Kitsktn 

The true harvest of my daily life is somewhat 45 
as intangible and indescobable as the tints 
of morning or evening. It is a little star¬ 
dust caught, a segment of the rainbow which 
I have clutched. Ihoriau. 

The true historical genius, to our thinking, is 
that which can see the nobler meaning of 
the events that are near him Linvell. 

The true labourer is worthy of his hire, but, in 
the beginning and first choice of industry, 
his heart must not be the heart of an hire¬ 
ling. Ruikin. 

The true ladder of heaven has no steps. Jean 

Paul. 

The tnie liberty of a man consists in his finding 
out, or being forced to find out, the right 
path, and to walk therein. Carlyle. 

The true life of man is in society. Swtnts. 6 C 

The true life of man, like God's, lies in the un 
grudging imparting of himself to alike the 
wo'thy and unworthy without fear of foi- 
feiture or claim of reward. Ad. 

The true literary man is the light of the world ; 
the woild's priest guiding it, like a sacred 

S dlar of fire, in its dark pilgrimage through 
»e waste of time. Cat lyle. 
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The true mind of a nation, at any period, is 
always best ascertainable by examining^ that 
of Its greatest men. Ru\Ltn 

The true original ground of all disquiet is 
within Thomas a A't m/>is 

The true philosophical act is annihilation of 
self, this is the real beginning of all philo¬ 
sophy , all requisites for being a disciple of 
philosophy point hither. \m>u/is 

The true poet is even more than a finder or 
troubadour ; he is a seer, a prophet, and an 
interpreter between the divine and the 
human. C. /utzhut^/i 

6 The true poet, who is but the inspired thinker, 
IS still an Orpheus whose lyre tames the 
savage beasts, and evokes the dead rocks to 
fashion themselves into palaces and stately 
inhabited cities C arivie 

The true poetic soul needs but to be struck, 
and the sounds it yields will be music. 
Ciitivio 

The true preacher can be known by this, that 
he deals out to the people his ire—life passed 
through the fire of thought. 

The true scholar learns from the known to un¬ 
fold the iiiikiiown, and approaches more and 
more to being a master. Goethe 

The true Shekinah is man. St ( hrysosfom 
10 The true strength of every human soul is to 
be flependent on as many nobler as it can 
discern, and to be depended upon by as many 
inferior as it can reach KusAtn. 

The true, strong, and sound mind is the mind 
that can embrace equally great things and 
small. Johnson. 

The True that is identical with the Divine can 
never be directly known by us, we behold 
it only in reflexion ( Ih^lanz), in example, 
in symbol, in individual and related phe¬ 
nomena, we perceive it as incompretien- 
sible life, which yet we cannot renounce 
the wish to comprehend. This is true of 
all the phenomena of the conceivable world. 
(,0c the 

T he true university of these days is a collec¬ 
tion of books. (.m 

The true value of a man’s book is determined 
by what he does not write. (ariyU 
16 The true veins of wealth are purple— not in 
rock, but in flesh—( md) the final outcome 
and consummation of all wealth is in pio- 
ducing as many as possible full-breatned, 
bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human crea¬ 
tures Rusktn 

The true way of softening one’s troubles is 
to solace those of others. Mme. ih Mam¬ 
ie non. 

The truly strong mind, view it as intellect or 
morality, or imdei any other aspect, is no¬ 
wise the mind acquainted with its strength. 
C arlyle. 

The truly sublime is always easy, and always 
natural BmAe 

The truly wise man should have no keeper of 
his secrets but himself. Guizot. 

20 The truth shall make you free. Jesus. 

The truth we need is only lightly veiled, not 
deeply buried by the wise hand which has 
designed it for us Geheit. 

The truth works sometimes from without as 
from within. Dr. W. Smith. 


The truths of Nature are one eternal change, 
one infinite variety. Ruskm. 

The two best rules for a system of rhetoric 
are first, have something to say; and next, 

say it. (leori^e /- nnnonx 

The two foes of human happiness are pain and 25 
ennui Schopenhauer. 

The two great movers of the human mind 
are the desiie of good and the fear of eviL 
Johnson 

The two most beautiful things in the universe 
are the start y heavens above us and the 
feeling of duty within us in hufian sage. 

The two most engaging powers of an author 
are to make new things familiar and familiar 
things new. J/tacAciav 

The two sources of all quack-talent are cun¬ 
ning and impudence. ( ail vie 

The ultimate rule (in writin.i)is: Learn so far 30 
as possible to be intelligible and transparent 
—no notice taken of your style, but solely of 
what you express by it. t arlyle 

The ultimate tendency of civilisation is to¬ 
wards bai barisin Hare. 

The unconscious is the alone complete. Goethe. 

The Understanding is indeed thy window, too 
clear thou canst not make it, but Fantasy 
IS thy eye, with its colour - giving retina, 
healthy or diseased. Larlyle. 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. Ham , iii i. 

The unfortunate are loud and loquacious 35 
in their complaints, but real happiness is 
content with its own silent enjoyment. 
Gibbon 

The unhappy {inalheureux)^r^ always wrong: 
wrong inking so, wrong in saying so, wrong 
in needing help of others, wrong in not being 
able to help them. Mitaoeau. 

The unimaginative person can neither be 
reverent nor kind. Rushm. 

The universe has three children, bom at one 
tune . . called cause, operation, and effect, 
oi, theologically, the Father, the Spirit, and 
the Son. These three are equal . . . and 
each has the power of the others latent in 
him. Rtne> son. 

The universe is a thought of God. Srhiller, 

The universe is an infinite sphere the centre 40 
of which IS everywhere, and the circumfer¬ 
ence nowhere. Pas,!. al aft, r St. A Hi;ytstus. 

The universe is but one vast symbol of God; 
nay, if thou wilt have it, what is man himself 
but a symbol of God; is not all that he does 
symbolical; a revelation to sense of the 
mystic god-given force that is in him; a 
“gospel of freedom,” which he, the “Messias 
of Nature," preaches, as he can, by act and 
word ? Carlyle. 

The universe is full of love, but also of inexor¬ 
able sternness and severity. ( ar.yle. 

The universe is not dead and demoniacal, a 
charnel-house with spectres, but godlike, 
and my Father’s, (ar,^ le. 

The universe is one great city, full of beloved 
ones, human and divine, by nature endeared 
to each other J'pt. t, tus. 

The universe is that vreat egoist that decoys 45 
us by the grossest bird-calls Renan. 

The universe is the realised thougiit of God 
Carlyle. 
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The universe stands by him who stands by 
himself. L.met son 

The universe would not be rich enough to buy 
the vote of an honest man St 
The unlearned man knoweth not what it is 
to descend into himself and call himself to 
account, nor the pleasure of that most 
pleasant life which consists in our daily 
feeling ourselves become better. i/ altt » 
Is.alt ti^lu 

The unlettered peasant, whose views are only 
diiected to the narrow sphere around him, 
beholds Natuie with a fiiiei relish, and tastes 
her blessings with a keener appetite, than 
the philosopher whose mind attempts to 
grasp a universal system, houisni.t/t 

t The unpastured sea hungering for calm 
\hf(ley 

The unworn spirit is strong . life is so healthful 
that it even finds nourishment in death 
Carlyle 

The upper classes and people of wealth suffer 
most from ennui Sciu'/^cu am'. 

The Upper Crust, / e , thr U|)f)ct 'Icn. Amu 
The Upper Ten, / < , tlic .iriaiui uv , the njiper 
circks (coutracled fioni Uppei '1 ui '1 1 ious.uk1 ) 
A me r 

10 The upper cm rent of society piesents no cer¬ 
tain ciiterion by which we can judge of the 
dncction in which the under-current flows. 
Alai ati lay 

The upright shall dwell m the land, and the 
perfect shall remain in it />’ (>le 
The ups and downs of the world concern the 
beggar no longer Lamb 
The use of knowledge in our sex, besides the 
amusement of solitude, is to moderate the 
passions, and leain to be contented with a 
small expense, which are the certain effects 
of a studious life , and it may be ptefeiable 
to that fame which men have engrossed to 
themselves, and will not suffer us to share 
J.ady Montm^n i 

The use of tiavelhng is to regulate imagina¬ 
tion by reahtv, and instead of thinking how 
things may be, to see them as they are 
Jo/imoH, 

IS The useful encourages itself, for the multitude 
reduce it, and no one can dispense with it, 
ut the beautiful must be encouraged, for 
few can set it forth, and many need it 
Goethe 

The useless men aie those who never change 
with the years. / M Harm 
The usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, 
because his plough goeth every Sunday. 

/iaron 

The utmost point and acme of honour is not 
merely in doing no evil, but in thinking none. 

RttsKm 

The uttered part of a man’s life bears to the 
unuttered, unconscious part of it a small 
unknown proportion; he himself never knows 
it, much less do others ( atlyle 

20 The valiant in himself, what can he suffer? / 
Or what need he regard his single woes? 
Thomson 

The valour of a just man is to conquer the 
flesh, to contradict his own will, ... to 
contemn the flatteries of prosperity, and 
inwardly to overcome the fears of adver> 
sity. S. Gre^. 


! The valour that stniggles is better than the 
I weakness that endures Ileyi 1. 

The value of a man, as of a horse, consists in 
our being able to bridle him, or, what is 
etter, in his being able to bridle himself 
Jsusf^in 

The v.alue of a thing is its life-giving power 

Kuskin 

The vanity of loving fine clothes and new 25 
fashions, and valuing ourselves by them, is 
one of the most childish pieces oi folly that 
can be S// Matllii w little 
The veneration we have for many things en- 
tiiely proceeds from their being carefully 
concealed (.ol.itmith. 

The very head and front of my offending / 
Hath this extent, no moie Othello, i ; 

The very loy of a true man’s heiit is to ad¬ 
mire, when he can, nothing so lifts him 
from all his mean imprisonments, were it 
but for moments, as true admiration. ( ar- 
/) Ic 

The very meanest things are made supreme / 
With innate ecstasy. lilamhaJtl 
The very nature of the dilettanti is that they 30 
have no idea of the difficulties which he in a 
subject, and always wish to undertake 
something for which they have no capacity. 

Got the’ 

The very pain of loving is all other joys be¬ 
fore. D> \i alii r Smith 
The very society of joy redoubles it, so that, 
whilst it lights upon mv fueiid, it rebounds 
upon myself, and the brighter his candle 
burns the more easily will it light mine 
South 

The vessel that will not obey her helm will 
have to obey the rocks Jlreton ami i of nish 
Pr 

The vice of our housekeeping is that it does 
not hold man saci ed / me t son 
The vices we scoff at in others laugh at us 35 
within ourselves. S / r 7 homa i Ii> emme 
The victories of character are instant, and 
victories lor all. hmee ?.’« 

“ The victory of Miltiades does not suffer me 
to sleep" 7hcmiitocle's, in refeeetne to the 
battle e>/ Alarathon 

The violets and the raayflowers are as the 
inscriptions or vignettes of spring It al¬ 
ways makes a pleasant impression on us 
when we open again at these pages of the 
book of life, its most charming chapter. 
Goethe 

The virtue of great souls is justice {Gerecht- 
' /iAtrl) /'/ait n 

The virtue of justice consists in moderation, 40 
as regulated by wisdom A 1 1 st. 

The virtue of man is, in a word, the great 
proof of God Renan. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude; which in 
morals is the more heroical virtue. Hacon 
The virtue of sex is the occasion of mutual 
teaching; the woman preaching love in the 
ears of justice, and the man justice in the 
ears of love. A nuel. 

The virtue of the man who lives according to 
the piecepts of reason shows itself equally 
great in avoiding as in overcoming dangers 
S^>mo.,.a 



The virtuous delight in the virtuous; but he 
who IS destitute of the practice of virtue 
(lehgliteth not m tlie virtuous. The bee re- 
tireth from the foiest to the lotus, whilst 
the flog IS destitute of shelter IIito/^adeui 

The virtuous man, from his justice and the 
affection he iiath for mankind, is the dis- 
peller of sorrow and pain. Jliio/aaatu 

The virtuous soul is pure and unmixed light, 
springing from tlu* body as a flash of light 
ning darts from the cloud , the soul that is 
carnal and immersed in sense, like a heavy i 
and dank vapout, can with difficulty be kin¬ 
dled, and caused to raise its eyes heaven¬ 
ward. Ile}aLL.>u'i 

The visible creation is the terminus or the 
circumierence of the invisible world. Lmt > - 
son. 

6 The vitality of man IS great. ia>lvle. 

The voice of conscience is so delicate that it is 
easy to stifle it, but it is also so clear that 
it IS impossible to mistake it. Mint di S,a,. 

The voice of jirophecics is like that of whisper 
ing-places . they who are near hear nothing, 
those at the first extremity will know all. 
Sii ritonunt l-iro.vHi 

The voice of the majority is no proof of jus¬ 
tice Silniler. 

The voice of the people ought always to meet 
with attention, though it does not always 
claim obedience / .m . 

10 The vulgar estimate themselves by what they 
do ; the noble by what they are A. nuh r. 

The vulgar gieat are comprehended and 
adored, because they are in leality on the 
same moral plane with those who admire, 
but he who dcsetves the higher leveieiice 
must himself conveit the worshippei. I "d 
Ifiiut^hfon 

The vulgar keep no ac co int of your hits, but of 
youi misses, /b. 

The wall of grief is more symjiathetic than the 
shout of timinph. ( J /. 

The walking of man and all animals is a falling 
forward En/tnon 

16 The want of belief is a defect which ought to 
be concealed when it cannot be overcome 
Swtjt. 

The want of occupation is no less the plague 
of society than of solitude A'.uisAtau, 

The want of perception is a defect which all 
the virtues of the heart cannot supply. 

1 noteau 

The warl’ly race may riches chase, / And 
riches still may flee them; / And though at 
last they catch them fast, / Their hearts can 
ne’er enjoy them Hurns 

The watchful mother tarries nigh, / Though 
sleep has clos'd her infant's eye. Kadt. 

20 The way ni which we form our ideas gives 
character to our minds. Kou<!\Ciiu, 

The way of the superior mnn is threefold— 
virtuous, he is free from anxieties; wise, he 
is free from perjjlexities, bold, he is free 
from fear. Conjm /«». 

The way of the wicked is an abomination unto 
the Lord Bible. 

The way of the world is to make laws, but 
follow customs. Moniatf^tu . 

The way of this world is to praise dead saints 
and persecute living ones. Kev. N, Howe, 


The way to a\ o.d evil is not by nia>niing one ff 
passions, but by compelling them to y*eld 
their vigour to our moral nature, trard 

litCthti 

The way to avoid the imputation of impudence 
IS not to be ashanieil of what we do, but 
never to do what we ought to be ashamed 
of < / . 

The way to be original is to be healthy 

Lowt. Ll 

The way to get nd of wretchedness is to de¬ 
spise it, to coiicjuer the devil is to defy him; 
to gam heaven is to tiiin your back upon it, 
and be as unflinching as the gods themselves. 
Satan may be roasted m his own flames; 
Tophet may be exploded with its own sul¬ 
phur. Jonn UunoH^Hs upon L arlyu v ttaching. 

The way to heaven is set with briars and 
thorns; and they who arrive at the kingdom 
travel over craggy rocks and comfortless 
deserts I/toinn\ li Kmipis. 

The way to make thy son rich is to fill / His SO 
mind with rest, before his trunk with riches. 
(jtoi^o Jhii trt. 

The way to mend the bad world is to create 
the right world, h ntei bon 

The way to wealth is as plain as the way to 
market; it depends chiefly on two words— 
industry and frugality Atununn. 

The way to write quickly is to write well 

iPuiHt t 

The way, tnith, and life have been found in 
Chiistianity, and will not now be found out¬ 
side of it. Mat till TO .h Hold. 

The ways not easy where the prize is great 35 

Quai.. T. 

The ways in which most men get their living, 
that IS, live, are mere makeshiffs, anil a 
shirking of the real business of life ; chiefly 
because tliey do not know, but partly be¬ 
cause they do not mean better. Ihouau. 

The weakest goes to the wall, Rom. and 

Jul , I I. 

The weakest spot in every man is where he 
tliuiks himself to be the wisest. G. hminom. 

The wealth of a country is in its good men and 
women, and in nothing else. RusKm 

The wealth of a man is the number of things M 
which he loves and blesses, which he is loved 
and blessed by. t a> /v. t 

The wealth of both Indies seems in great part 
but an accessory to the command of the seas. 

Bat on. 

The wealth of both the Indies cannot redeem 

I one single opportunity which you have once 
let slip. J Jionias cl Kt iitp.s. 

The wealth of the land / Comes from the forge 
and the smithy and mine, / From hammer 
and chisel, and wheel and band, And the 
thinking brain and the skilful hand Df. 
If'a/Itr Smith. 

The wealth we cannot wisely administer is an 
encumbrance Uocthe 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, / 46 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment / 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise / ,To what 
we fear of death. Mens jor Mcas , in. i. 

The wearisome is in permanence here. Cat¬ 
hie at Linlathrn, in Forfatshire. 

The weary night o' care and grief / May hae 
a joyful morrow Burns. 
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The web of this world is woven of necessity and 
contmgrency; the reason of man places itself 
between them, and knows how to rule them 
both. It treats the necessary as the ground 
of its existence ; the contingent it knows how 
to direct, lead, and utilise ; and it is only 
while reason stands firm and steadfast that 
man deserves to be called the god of the 
earth. Woe to him who has accustomed 
himself from his youth to incline to find 
something arbitrary in what is necessary, 
who would fain ascribe a kind of i eason to 
the contingent, which it ^-ere even a religion 
to follow; what is that but to disown one’s 
own understanding, and to give loose reins 
to ones inclinations? We imagine it piety 
to saunter along (/i/wsr/i/tvi 4 /;/') without con¬ 
sideration, and to allow ourselves to be de¬ 
termined by agreeable accidents, and finally 
give to the i esulls of siu h a vacillating hie 
the name of Divine guidance (r n f/u . 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together; our virtues would be proud 
if our faults whipped them not, and our 
crimes would despair if they weie not 
cherished by our virtues Ali\ // 1 //, iv. 3 

The wedge will rend rocks ; but its edge must 
be sharp and single ; if it is double, the wedge 
is bruised in pieces, and will rend nothing. 
CarlyU. 

The wheel is always in motion, and the spoke 
which IS upiierniost will soon be under, 
therefore mix trembling with all your joy, 

Phtlip Ihnty. 

6 The whole art of war consists in getting at 
what is oil the other side of the hill, or, in 
other words, in learning what we do not 
know from what we do Duke of IJ 1 //inQion. 

The whole course of things goes to teach us 
faith. / nun,on. 

The whole difference between a man of genius 
and other men ... is that the former reniams 
in great part a child seeing with the large 
eyes of children, in perpetual wonder, not ( 
conscious of much knowledge — conscious 1 
rather of infinite ignorance, and yet infinite 
power. Jyuikt/i. 

The whole economy of nature is bent on ex¬ 
pression. hmerson 

The whole interest of history lies in the for¬ 
tunes of the poor. Emcfion 
10 The whole function of the artist in the world is 
to be a seeing and a feeling creature , to be 
an instrument of such tenderness and sensi¬ 
tiveness that no shadow, no hue, no line, no 
instantaneous and evanescent expression of 
the visible things around him, nor any of the 
emotions which they are capable of convey¬ 
ing to the spirit which has been given him, 
shall either be left unrecorded or fade from 
the book of record. JiunKm 

The whole man to one thing at a time 
J 

The whole of chivalry and of heraldry is in 
courtesy Emersion. 

The whole past is the possession of the present. 

Carlyle, 

The whole spiritual universe exists only in 
process- what Hegel calls “Der Piocess 
des Geistes '—the process of the spirit, that 
is to say not as become, but as becoming, 
and if It once ceases to become, it ceases as 
such to be. Ld, 


The whole universe is at all moments s^ing 1( 
•'Nay' to the Spirit of God, and God's 
Spirit is at all moments saying “Yea” to 
the stolid “Nay" of the universe, which 
would fain be let alone , but stubborn as 
the material looks and is, it has to obey, 
and does obey, the voice of God. Ed. 

The whole world is, properly speaking, a tragic 

e HI bar> us. Rauel. 

The whole world of truth and conscience is 
nothing without I. J,un Paul. 

The wide pasture is but separate spears of 
glass , the sheeted bloom of the prairies but 
isolated flowers. / 1 a r, i />< a/nr. 

The wife can carry more out of the house in 
het apron than the man can bring in on a 
harvest-waggon. E m A i rt. 

The wife is the key of the house. Pr. 20 

The wife that expects to have a good name / 

Is always at home as if she were lame , / 
And the mind that is honest, her chiefest 
delight, / Is still to be doing from morning 
till night. Sf>. Pr 

The will appears without its mask only in the 
aflectioiis and the passions, in hof /ihauer. 

The willow which bends to the tempest often 
escapes better than the oak which resists it. 

StoiL 

The wind that has its nest in trees. /. M 
Jla ?•? h. 

The winds and the waves are always on the 25 
side of the ablest navigators. Cibbon. 

The winter of our discontent. R ih Jlf/\ 1 . 

The wisdom of life is in preventing all the evil 
we can, and using what is inevitable to the 
best purpose. Ru'kn. 

The wisdom of nations lies in their proverbs, 
which are brief and pithy Collect ana 
learn them ; they are notable measui es and 
directions for human life , you have much in 
httle , they save tune in sneaking ; and upon 
occasion may be the fullest and safest 
answers. W’nhani Pitin. 

The wisdom of the wise and the experience of 
ages may be preserved by quotation. Isaac 
Dis/at It. 

The wise are instructed by reason, ordinary SO 
minds bv experience, jjie stupid by neces¬ 
sity, and brutes by instinct. i u. 

The wise are polite all the world over, but 
fools are only polite at home. {,oltismtth. 

The wise are those who travel through error 
to truth; the foolish are those who persist 
in their error. Rtickett. 

The wise grumbler ... is a public benefactor. 
John ICayslajff'e. 

The wise have all ever said the same thing, 
and the fools, who are always 111 the majority, 
have always done just the opposite. Sthopi n- 

hauer. 

The wise in heart shall be called prudent. 35 
liible. 

The wise man always looks to the degree of 
his indulgences hhn ICoi^staffe. 

The wise man can dispense with the favour of 
the mighty, but the mighty cannot dispense 
with the teaching of the wise. Bodenstrdt. 

The wise man does not grasp at what is far off 
in order to find what is near, and his hand 
does not grasp at the stars in order to kindle 
light. Bodenstedt. 
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The wise man, even destitute of riches, enjoy- 
eth elevated and very honourable stations; 
whilst the wretch, endowed with wealth, 
acquireth the post of disgrace. Ihiofadesa 
The wise man expects everything from him¬ 
self ; the fool looks to others. Jean VanL 
The wise man had rather be envied for pro¬ 
vidence than pitied for prodigality. Sik ratis. 
The wise man has long ears and a short tongue. 
Ge^. Pr. 

6 The wise man knows his master ; always some 
creature larger than himself, some law holier 
than himselt J\u\kin. 

The wise man knows that he does not know; 

the Ignoramus thinks he knows. Sp. Pr 
The wise man may strive to conquer, but he 
should never fight, because victory, it is ! 
observed, cannot be constant to both com¬ 
batants. Jl .topaiiesa. I 

The wise man moveth with one foot, and 
standeth fast with the other. A man should 
not quit one place uiitd he hath fixed upon 
another. J/ttopUf/im. 

The wise man must go to the foolish, else 
would his wisdom go for nought, suice the 
foolish never come to the wi ,e. Pouen- 
strdt. 

10 The wise man often shuns society for fear of 
being bored. La 

The wise man ought to despise glory, but not 
honour Honour is but seldom where glory 
is and glory almost more rarely still where 
honour IS. ^tuau 

The wise man should study the acquisition of 
science and riches as if he were not subject 
to sickness and death , but to the duties of 
religion he should attend as if death had 
seired him by the hair, Jiitapadtieu 
The wise man will commit no business of im- 

E ortance to a proxy when he may do it 
imself. L’ Pitt an^i .. 

The wise men of old have sent most of their 
moi ahty down the stream of time in the 
light skiff of apothegm or ejiigram // hijph. 
15 The wise through excess of wisdom is made a 
fool Lnu f uin. 

The wise weigh their words in a balance for 
gold. Lulus, 

The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case; the irritable, from sensibility to op¬ 
pression ; the high-minded, from disdain and 
Indignation at abusive power in unworthy 
hands Hut he. 

The wiser mind / Mourns less for what age 
takes away / Thau what it leaves behind 

// ordsivottlu 

The wisest at most observe only how fate 
leads them, and are content J'rsier. 

20 The wisest doctor is gravelled by the in¬ 
quisitiveness of a child. L nut son. 

The wisest, happiest of our kind are they / 
That ever walk content with Nature's way. 
IVordsworth, 

The wisest is omnipresent, and reveals His 
secrets universally to the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear. The revelation in all its full¬ 
ness is nowhere wanting, only the sense to 
discern it, and the courage to be true to it. 
Ed. 

The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw. / He dearly 
lo’ed the lasses O. Bums 


The wisest men are wise to the full in death. 

A’ usKin. 

The wisest, most melodious voice cannot in 25 
these days pass for a divine one; the word 
• inspiration " still lingers, but only in the 
shape of a poetic figure, from which the once 
earnest, awful and soul subduing sense has 
vanished without return. L arlyle. 

The wisest of us must, for by far the most part, 
ludge like the simplest, estimate importance 
by mere magnitude, and expect that which 
strongly affects our own generation, will 
strongly affect those that are to follow. 

L atlylt. 

The wisest truly is, m these times, the greatest. 

( at hie. 

The wisest woman you talk with is ignorant 
of something that you know, but an elegant 
woman never forgets her elegance. Holmes. 

The wish was father to the thought. 2 Hen. 
//'.IV 4. 

The wished-for comes too late Pr. SO 

The wishing-gate opens into nothing Spurgeon. 

The wit of language is so miserably inferior 
to the wit of ideas that it is deservedly driven 
out of good company. Sydney ^mi k. 

The wit of one man, and the wisdom of many. 
Lord John Kuwill s dc/hniion of a ptorerb. 

The wit one wants spoils what one has. Ft 
Pr. 

The woman and the soldier who do not defend 35 
the first pass will never defend the last, 

/ leldmg 

The woman that deliberates is lost Addison. 

The woman's cause is man s; they rise or 
sink f Together, 'lenny^on. 

The womankind will not drill, c arlyle. Father 
Andreas in “ Sartor.' 

The women are quick enough—they’re quick 
enough. They know the rights of a story 
before they hear it, and can tell a man what 
his thoughts are before he knows ’em him¬ 
self. George /• hot 

The word is always bolder than the deed. 40 

Schdlet. 

The Word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it. Bible, 

The word of a gentleman is as good as his 
bond—sometimes better. Dichens. 

The words of a man's mouth are as deep 
waters, and the well-spring of wisdom as a 
flowing brook. Bdle 

The words of a tale-bearer are as wounds, 
and they go down into the inneimost parts 
of the belly. B ble. 

The words of men are like the leaves of trees ; 45 
when they are too many they hinder the 
growth of the fruit. Steigit. 

The words of the wise are as goads. Pr. 

The words that a father speaks to his children 
in the privacy of home at e not heard by the 
world but. as in whispei ing-gallenes, they 
are clearly heard at the end and by posterity. 
Jean Paul. 

The work an unknown good man has done is 
like a vein of water flowing hidden under 
ground, secretly making^ the ground gfreen; 
it flows and flows, it joins itself with other 
veins and veinlets; one day it will start forth 
as a visible nerennial well. Carlyle. 
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The work of righteousness shall be peace. 

Jt i i'i‘ 

The work of science is to substitute facts for 
appearances, and demonstrations for impres¬ 
sions A'usA/n. 

The works of the great poets have only been 
read for most part as the multitude read the 
stars, at most, astrologically, not astronomi¬ 
cally. Fhoreau 

The world can never give / The bliss for which 
we sigh ; / ‘Tis not the whole of life to live, / 
Nor all of death to die. M ty 

5 The world cannot be governed without jug¬ 
gling SeliiiH 

The world cannot do without great men, but 
great men are very troublesome to the 
world. Goeihe 

The world considers eccentricity in great 
things genius . in small things, folly. Bulwt r 
L VttoH. 

The world does not progress so quickly as a 
man grows old /. M Uarru . 

The world exists by change, and but for that / 
All matter would to chaos back / To form a 
pillar for a sleeping god Anon 
10 The world exists for the education of each 
man. I mot s ■«. 

The wond exists only by the strength of its 
sdent virtue Rus^km. 

The world goes up, and the world goes down / 
And the sunshine follows the rain, / And 
yesterday’s sneer, and yesterday’s frown, / 
Can never come over again ( Ktn^s/ey 

The world grows more majestic, but man 
grows less. A miel 

The woi Id has no business with my life, the 
world will never know my life, if it should 
write and read a hundred biographies of me. 
Carhu'e, 

16 The world has to obey him who thinks and 
sees in the world. C atlyU 

The world is a carcase, and they who gather 
round it are dogs. rn Pr. 

The world is a comedy to those who think, 
a tragedy to those who feel. Hot ace Wal¬ 
pole. 

The world is a grand book from which to 
become wiser. Goethe. 

The world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly 
upon you , laugh at it and with it, and it is a 
jolly kind companion. I hueL ray 
20 The world is a prison. Goethe. 

The woild is a thing that man must learn to 
despise, and even to neglect, before he c.ui 
learn to reverence it, and work in it and for 
it. Carlyle. 

The world is a wheel, and it will all come 
round right. D'staeh. 

The world is all barren to him who will not 
cultivate the fruit it offers. Sittne. 

The world is always ready to receive talent 
with open arms. Very often it does not 
know what to do with genius Talent is a 
docile creature It bows its head meekly 
while the world slips the collar over it. It 
backs into the shafts like a lamb. Holmes. 

25 The world is an excellent judge in general, 
but a very bad one m particular. Lord 
Grevtlle, 


The world is an old woman, that mistakes 
any gilt farthing for a gold com; wheieby, 
being often cheated, she will henceforth 
trust nothmg but the common copper. 
i at lyle. 

The world is as you take it. /V, 

The world is but an allegoiy ; the idea is more 
real than the fact. A mu I 
The world is content with words; few think 
of searching into the nature of things. 
PasL al. 

The world is everywhere perfect except where 30 
man comes with his pain \inulet. 

The world is fain to sully what is resplendent, 
and to drag down to the dust what is exalted. 
Schiller. 

The world is for him who has patience. //. /V. 
The world is glorious to look at, but dreadful 
in leality , it is one thing as a drama to a 
spectator, quite anothei thing to the actors 
in the plot, for in it the will is thwarted at 
every turn. Sc hope nhaui r 
The world is governed much more by opinion 
than by laws ( hann n 

The world is governed too much. (") 35 

The world is not our peers, so we challenge 
the jury Butm,. 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s 
law. Rom and Jul , v. i. 

The world is not to be despised but as it is 
compaicd with soiiiethmg I etter Company 
IS 111 Itself better than solitude, and pleasure 
better than indolence. Johnson 
The world is nothing but a wheel; in its whole 
periphery it is everywlieie similar, but, 
nevertheless, it appears to us so strange, 
because we ourselves are carried round with 
it. hoc the. 

The world is nothing; the man is all Fnu t 'con 46 
The world is only governed by self-interest. 
Schiller 

The world is so busied with selfish pursuits, 
ambition, vanity, interest, or pleasure, that 
very few think it worth their while to make 
any observation on what passes around 
them, except where that observation is a 
sucker, or branch of the darling plant they 
are rearing in their fancy** Ruim 
The world is still deceived with ornament / 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, / 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, / 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, / 
What damned error but some sober brow / 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, / 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 
J\lcr. o/ I rn t iii .• 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, / 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; / Little we see in Nature that is 
ours // ordsraiotlh. 

The world is undone by looking at things at a 46 
distance. Sir’1 homos More. 

The world is upheld by the veracity of good 
men; they make the earth wholesome. 

1-met son. 

The world is wide enough for all to live and 
let live, and every one has an enemy in his 
own talent, who gives him quite enough to 
do. But no I one gifted man and one talented 
persecutes another . . and each seeks to 
make the other hateful. Goethe. 
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The world is wider than any of us think. 

C arlyle. 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 

Sir Henry 7 a i lor 

The world looks at ministers out of the pulpit 
to know what they mean when in it. L ec d 
The world may overlook most of us , but I 
“ reverence thyself ” Hunts ! 

6 The world never let a man bless it but it first 1 
fought him II a)ii ihtJier j 

The woild of Nature for every man is the fan- . 
Ifisy of himself, tins world is the multiplex 
‘ image of his own dream *' c axyU 
The world of reality has its limits the world 
of imagination is boundless Not being able 
to enlarge the one, let us contiactthe other , 
for it IS from their difference alone that all 
the evils arise which render us ically un¬ 
happy 

The world of thought must remain apart from 
the world of action, for if they once coincided 
the problem of life would be solved, and the 
hope which we call heaven wo dd be realised 
on earth And theiefoie men “Are cradled 
into poetry by wi ong , / They lean in suffei- 
ing what tliey leach in song Lord lloujiton 
The world owes all its onward impulses to ' 
men ill at ease. HatvH.ome 

10 The world owes infinitely more to those who 
have no history than to those who have , 
and the silent noble ones, who have enriched 
and exalted it by their mei e pi esence, form 
a much grander and gi eater host than those , 
do whose names stand emblazoned in written 
story, and aie the loud boast of all. /-</ 

The world remains ever the same. Goethe 
The world seldom offers us any choice between 
solitude on the one hand and vulgarity on 
the other. S(hi)/>' nhau > 

The world-spirit is a good swimmer, and storms 
and waves cannot diown him Fwer \on. 

The world still wants its poet-priest, who shall 
not trifle with Shakespeare, the player, nor 
shall grope in graves with Swedenborg, the 
mourner, but who shall see, speak, and 
act with equal inspiration, hmetson. 

15 The world that surrounds you is the magic 
glass of the world within you. To know 
yourself you have only to set down a true 
statement of those that ever loved or hated 
you. La a/t r 

The world throws its life into ah ro or a 
shepherd, and puts him where he is wanted. 
Dante and Columbus were Italians in their 
time , they would be Russians or Americans 
to-day. Lmet son 

The world truly exists only in the presence of 
man, acts only in the passion of man The 
essence of light is in Ins eyes - the centre of 
force in his soul the pertinence of action m 
his deeds. l<u\ktn. 

The world, which took but six days to make 
is like to take six thousand to make out. 
Sir I ho mas 

The world's a bubble, and the life of man less 
than a span, haion, 

80 The world's a room of sickness, where each 
heart / Knows its own anguish and unrest 1 / 
The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, / ■ 
Is his who skills of comfort best. Keble. 

The world's a sea. Quaitts 


The world s a wood, m which all lose their way, / 
Though by a different path each goes astray. 

lUickin^hatti 

The worlds battle-fields have been in the 
heart chiefly More heroism has there been 
displayed in the household and in the closet, 

I tniiilc, than on the most memorable mili¬ 
tary battle-fields of history. It ard Beecher 

The woild's great men have not commonly 
been great scholars, nor its great scholars 
gi eat men. Holmes 

The world’s wealth is its original men, by 25 
these and their works it is a world and not 
a waste , the memory and record of what 
Men It loves—this is the sum of its strength, 
its sacred “piopeity for ever," whereby it 
upholds itself and steeis forward, better or 
woise, through the yet undiscovered deep 
of Time L arlyle. 

The worse the man, the better the soldier, if 
soldiers be not corrupt, they ought to be 
made so. \ apoh on 

The woise things are, the bettei they are 

The worship of beauty apart from the soul be¬ 
comes an idolatry enkindling desire instead 
of a reverence awakening devotion hd 

The worst deluded are the self-deluded. B(n<ee 

The worst education which teaches self-denial 30 
IS better than the best which teaches every¬ 
thing else, and not that. lonn Stithny 

The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 
Popl 

The worst of many is that their goodness is 
distiibuted rather than concentrated They 
are like a sheet of water instead of being 
like a running stream, which can be used 
to turn a wheel. S/>utgton 

The worst superstition is to consider our own 
the most tolerable, la 

•The worst wheel in the waggon creaks the 
loudest Gt r I'r\ 

The worst wild beast is called “Tyrant,” and36 
the “ Flatterer ” the worst tame one. Les- 

sing- 

The worth of a state, in the long-run, is the 
worth of the individuals composing it. / .S’. 

Mill. 

The wrath of brothers is fierce and devilish. 

Br 

The wrath of man worketh not the righteous¬ 
ness of God. A t. Jamts. 

The wretched have no friends. Dryden. 

The wretchedness which fate has rendered 40 
voiceless and tuneless is not the least 
wretched, but the most. Carlyle. 

The wrinkles of the heart are more indelible 
than those of the brow J\lmc. Deluzy. 

The writer of a book, is not he a preacher 
preaching not to this parish or that, on this 
day or that, but to all men in all times and 
places? Carlyle. 

The wronged side is always the safest. Sibbes 

The young disease, that must subdue at 
len^h, / Grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength. Poye. 

The young mind is naturally pliable and imita- 45 
tive, but in a more advanced state it grows 
rigid, and must be warmed and softened 
before it will receive a deep impression. 
JoihUA Rcynoias 
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The young talk generously of relieving the 
old of their burdens, but the anxious heart 
is to the old when they see a load on the back 
of the young J M Hatne, 

The youth gets together his materials to build 
a bridge to the moon, or perchaiK e a palace 
on the earth, at length middle-aged, he 
concludes to build a woodshed with them 
y hofvnu. 

The youth of the soul is evei lasting, and eter¬ 
nity is youth Jutn Paul 
Their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven. y< of i h hittn 
6 Their chief pleasuie is being displeased 
II htpj^u 

Their only labour was to kill the time, / And 
labour dire it is, and weary woe I nonium 
Their own will to all men, all their will to 
WOllieil inllf Pt 
Their strength is to sit still. Jhoh 
Theirs not to make reply. / Theirs not to 
reason why, / Theirs but to do or die. Jen- 
uyam 

10 Them as ha’ never had a cushion don*t miss it. 

hiiot 

Then draw we nearer day by day, / Each to 
his brethren, all to God , / Let the woild 
take us as she may, , We must not change 
our road Kehh 

Then fare-ye-weel, auld Nickie Ben, / Oh wad 
ye tak' a thought and men’, / Ye aiblins (jici- 
h ips) might- I dinna ken, / Still hae a stake,/ 
I’m wae to think upon yon den / E en for 
your sake 

Then gently scan your brother man, / Still 
gentler sister woman, / Though they may 

g ang a kennin’ wiang, / To step aside is 
umaii 

Then in the strife the youth puts forth his 
powers, / Knows what he is, and feels him¬ 
self a man Goeihe 

16 Then let us pray that come it may, / As come 
it will for a’ that, / That sense an’ worth, 
o’er a’ the earth, / May bear the gree and a’ 
that 

Then was I as a tree / Whose boughs did bend 
with fruit, but, m one night, / A storm, or 
robbery, call it what you will, , Shook down 
my mellow hangmgs, nay, my leaves, / And 
left me bare to weather. ( vutP /me, in 3 
Theology is anthropology. I'cui7luic/i 
Theoretical principles must sometimes be suf¬ 
fered to give way for the sake of practical 
advantages. Pitt 

Theories of genius are the peculiar construc¬ 
tions of our philosophical tunes , ages of 
genius have passed away, and they left no 
other record than their works / Dntaeh 
20 Theories are very thin and unsubstantial, ex¬ 
perience only IS tangible H. Bal/ou 
Theories which do not connect measures with 
men are not theoi les for this world L ha> h i 
Fox 

Theory and practice always act upon one 
another. It is possible to construe fiom 
what we do what we think, and from what 
we think what we will do Goethe 
riieory in and by itself is of no use except in 
so far as it proves to us the connection 
{Zusammenhanz) that subsists among the 
phenomena. Goethe. 


Oehi ^ doaideia -Impudence is a god. 

There are a thousand occasions for sorrow, 26 
and a hundred for fear that day by day 
assail the fool, not so the wise man ///to- 

pai/i set 

There are always more tricks in a town than 
are talked of. t e?tiiitiie\ 

There are at bottom but two possible religions 
-that which uses 111 the moral nature of 
man, and which takes shape in moral com¬ 
mandments, and that winch grows out of the 
obseivance of the material energies which 
operate m the external universe. Prouiii 

There are attractions in modest diffidence 
above the force of words A silent address 
IS the genuine eloquence of sincerity (,o/ii- 
smith. 

There are but three classes of men- the retro¬ 
grade, the stationary, and the progressive 

Ltmati f. 

There are but two ways of paying debt- m- 30 
crease of industry in raising income , increase 
of tliiift 111 laying it out c ar/yu 

There are cases where little can be said and 
much must be done lohn^on 

There are cert.iin things m which mediocrity 
IS not to be endured, such as poetry, music, 
painting, public speaking l^a J^/uvite 

Thci e ai e certain tunes in our life when we find 
ourselves m circumstances, that not only 
press upon us, but seem to weigh us down 
altogether They give us, however, not 
only the opportunity, but they impose on us 
the duty of elevating ourselves, and thereby 
fulfilling the purpose of the Divine Being in 
our creation inn tin 

There are charms made only for distant admi¬ 
ration No spectacle is nobler than a blaze. 

Jolmson 

There are cloudy days for the mind as well as 35 
for the world, and the man who has the most 
genius IS twenty times a day in the clouds 
Htnumi/le. 

There are depths in the soul which are deeper 
than hell J'iittn. 

There are enough unhappy on this earth. 

7 < nttywn. 

There are faces so fluid ^ith expression that 
we can hardly find what the mere features 
are. / meti^on. 

There are falsehoods which are not lies . . . 
which is the case in parables, fables, &c. . . . 

In such instances no confidence is destroyed, 
because none was reposed, no promise to 
speak the truth is violated, because none 
was given J\i/cy 

There are few circumstances in which it is not 40 
best either to hide all or to tell all. La 

liruyerc. 

There are few faces that can afford to smile. 

A smile is sometimes bewitching; in general 
vajiid; often a contortion. Dtsraeii. 

There are few men so obstinate in their 
atheism whom a pressing danger will not 
reduce to an acknowledgment of the Divine 
power J'/aio. 

There are few persons to whom truth is not a 
SOlt of insult. S/fyym. 

There are few things that are worthy of anger, 
and still fewer that can justify malignity. 

Johnson. 
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There are few thoughts likely to come across 
ordinary men which have not already been 
expressed by gi eater men in the best pos¬ 
sible wav , and it is a wiser, more generous, 
more noble thing to remember and point out 
the perfect woids than to invent pooiei ones, 
wherewith to encumber temporarily the 
world a’ma/i/m 

There are few who, either by extraordinary 
endowment or favour of fortune have enjoyed j 
the oppoitunity of deciding what mode of 
life in especial they would wish to embrace 

C H 

There are few wild beasts more to be dreaded 
than a communicative man having nothing ' 
to communicate | 

There ai e fewer students of man than of | 
geometry J'a\La/ j 


There are men who dwell on the defects of 
their enemies. I always have regard to the 
merits of miiiCy and derive profit therefrom. 

CrOl i/lL . 

There are men whose tongues are more elo¬ 
quent than those of women, but no man 
possesses the eloquence of a woman s eye. 

L It eber 

There aie moments in life when the heart is 
so full of emotion, / That if by chance it be 
shaken, or into its depths like a pebble / 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, 
and its secret, / Spilt on the ground like 
water, can never be gathered together. 
Lonji llo.t' 

There are more fools than wise men, and even 20 
in the wise men more folly than wisdom. 

L hamti'j t. 


I There aie foity men of wit for one of sense , 
and he th.it will cany nothing about him but 
gold, will be every day at a loss for want of 
leady change (0 

There are heads sometimes so little that 
there is no room foi wit, sometimes so 
long that there is no wit for so much room 
/ ulu / 

There ai e in man. in the beginning / And at 
the end, two blank book-binder’s leaves 
childhood and age Jmn I'anl 
There are in the histoiy of a man only three 
epochs, his birth, his life, and his death, he 
is not conscious of being born , he submits to 
die , and he forgets to live 1 a Ht uvi n 
There are in this day, as m all days, around 
and in every man, voices from the gods, 
imperative to all, if obeyed by even none, 
which say audibly * Arise, thou son of Adam, 
son of Time, make this thing more divine, 
and that thing, and thyself of all things, and 
work, and sleep not, oi the Night cometh 
wherein no man can work i atlyU. 
lOTheie are in this loud stunning tide / Of 
human care and crime, / With whom the 
melodies abide ' Of th’ everlasting chime, ' 
Who carry music in their heait, > Through 
dusty lane and wrangling mart, / Plying 
their daily task with busier feet, / Because 
their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 
Ki'b e. 

There are interests by the sacrifice of which 
peace is too dearly purchased. One should 
never be at jie.ice to the shame of his own 
soul, to the violation of his integrity or of his 
allegiance to God. t hapin 
There are many men who do not believe in 
evaporation They get all they can,^ and 
keep all they get, and so arc not fertilisers, 
but only stagnant, miasmatic pools. IVard 


There are more men ennobled by study than 
by nature C . 

There are more offences at my beck than I 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination 
to give them shape, or time to act them in. 
Ham , m i 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, / Than are dieamt of in your philo¬ 
sophy Haiti , i 5 

There are more ways to tlie wood tnan one 

P>. 

There are nae fules like auld fules. .S'c Pr 25 

There are natures that are great liy what they 
attain, and others by what they disdain. 

H (ttinnti 

There are no better masters than poverty and 
want. I'ut P> 

There are no chagrins so venomous as the 
chagrins of the idle , no pangs so sickening 
as the satieties of pleasuie KusK n 

There are no English lives woith reading ex¬ 
cept those of players, who by the nature of 
the case have bidden Respectability good- 
day. ( iitl\ t 

There ai e no fixtures in Natnre The universe 30 
IS fluid and volatile. J iiti > s,’« 

There are no grotesques in Nature. Sir 

I homas Jho'-vHC 

There are no laws by which we can write 
Iliads /\uk/,i/i 

There are no obstructions moi e fatal to fortune 
than pride and resentment. (.runmiPi. 

There are no persons more solicitous about 
the preservation of rank than those who 
have no rank at all. S/u nsbmc. 

There are no proverbial sayings which are not 85 
true. Citiuitthi. 

There are no real pleasures without real needs, 
f oliairc. 


Jn'i\ lte >. 

There are many religions, but there is only 
one morality. Ku\Ktn 

There are maiiy troubles which you cannot 
cure by the Bible and the hymn-book, but 
which you can cure by a good perspiration 
and a breath of fresh air. U 'atd Heechi r 
15 There are many truths of which the full 
meaning cannot be realised until personal 
experience has brought it home. /. S. 
Mill. 

There are men who, by long consulting their 
own inclination, have forgotten that others 
have a claim to the same deference. (?) 


There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
JuL Cas.^ IV. 2 . 

There are no troubles which have such a 
wasting and disastrous effect upon the mind 
as those which must not be told, but which 
cause the mind to be continually rolling and 
turning over upon itself in ceaseless con* 
volutions and unrest IPard hetchtr. 

There are no twin souls in God's universe. J. 

G, Holland. 

There are none but men of strong passions 40 
capable of going to greatness ; none but 
such capable of meriting the public grati* 
tude. Mitabeau, 
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There are none of the charges brought against 
Socialism which might not have been brought 
against Christianity itself. Cdt7tds. 

There are omens in the air, / And voices 
whi^eiing Beware I— / But never victor in 
the fight / Heeded the portents of fear and 
care Dr li’aiter Smttlu 

There are only three classes of people—those 
who have found God and serve him , those 
who have not found God and seek him . and 
those who live without either seeking or 
finding him —the first, rational and happy, 
the second, unhappy and rational, the third, 
foolish and unhappy. al. 

There are only two ways of rising in the world, 
either by one’s own industry or by the weak¬ 
ness of others. La Hriivhi 

6 There are people who will help you to get your 
basket on your head, because they want to 
see whatsm it Ni\u^ r> 

There are people who would never have been 
m love if they had never heard love spoken | 
of La K<\he 

There are proselytes from atheism, but none 
from superstition. Iumus 

There are several who would, or at least pre¬ 
tend they would, bear much in their own 
business who will bear nothing at all 
Kcttiem .? 

There are shades in all good pictures, but 
there are lights too, if we choose to contem¬ 
plate them. J'>iAtns. 

10 There are single thoughts that contain the 
essenc e of a whole volume, single sentences 
that have the beauties of a large work. 
Joubt 1 1 

There are soldiers of the ploughshare as well 
as soldiers of the sword. Kui^knt 

There are some cases in which human nature 
and its deep wrongs will be ever stionger 
than the world and its philosophy, bulwif 
Lytton 

There are some faults so nearly allied to ex¬ 
cellence that we can scarce weed out the 
vice without eradicating the virtue Cola- 
smitu 

There are some men who are witty when they 
are in a bad humour, and others only when 
they are sad. Joubt > L 

16 There are some people who give with the air 
of refusal (Jui > n L hnstiana. 

There are some sorrows cannot be subjected / 
To man’s consti uction, howsoe’er suspected 

I)} Walter Smith 

There are some trifles well habited, as there 
are some fools well clothed. (ham foil 

There are sorrows / Where of necessity the 
soul must be / Its own support. suulU ? 

There are souls which fall from heaven like 
flowers; but ere the pure and fresh buds 
can open, they aie trodden in the dust of 
the earth, and he soiled and crushed under 
the foul tread of some brutal hoof. J,an 
Paul 

20 There are things in this world to be laughed 
at, as well as things to be admired ; and his 
IS no complete mind that cannot give to each 
sort his due. Carlyle. 

There are things that should be done, not 
spoken; that, till the doing of them is begun, 
cannot be spoken. Carlyle. 


There are those who never reason on what they 
should do, but what they have done , as if 
Reason had her eyes behind, and could only 
see backwards. Fielding. 

Tliereare thousands hacking at the branches of 
evil toone who i.s stnkingat the root / horeau. 

There are three classes of authors tht'se who 
write without thinking, those who think 
while writing, and those who think before 
writing. Sihopt nhaui}. 

There are three difficulties m authorship-to 26 
write anything worth the publishing, to find 
honest men to publish it, and to get sensible 
men to read it. Coiton. 

There are three material things, not only 
useful, but essential, to life jiiire air, water, 
and earth, and three immaterial that are 
equally essential - admiration, hope, and 
love Rusk III 

There are three means of believing—^ in- 
spiiatioii, by reason, and by custom Chris¬ 
tianity, which IS the only r.itional institution, 
does yet admit none for its sons who do not 
believe by inspiration /’asi al 

There are three religions the religion which 
depends on reverence for what is above us, 
denominated the ethnic , the religion which 
founds itself on leveicnce for what is around 
us, denominated the pliilosopliical, the reli¬ 
gion grounded on reverence for what is be¬ 
neath us, which we name the Christian. 

ifOi till 

There are three things in this world which de- 
seive no quarter hypocrisy, phansaism, 
and tyi anny h. Roht /1 ■. on. 

There are three things which cause perfection 80 
m a man—natuic, reason, use Reason I 
call discipline , use, exercise If any one of 
these branches want, certainly tlie tree of 
virtue must needs wither John Lily. 

There are times when silence, if the preacher 
did but know, / Shall preach to better pur¬ 
pose than a sermon stale and flat Dr. 

If alter iintith. 

There are times when we ai e diverted out of 
errors, but could not be preached out of 
them, tstijlun Moiiia<’iie 

There are truths that shield themselves be¬ 
hind veils, and ai e bes^ spoken by implica¬ 
tion. Even the sun veils nimself m his own 
lays to blind the gaze of the too curious 
starer e\ H Akott. 

There are two, and only two, forms of possible 
gospel or “good message”- one, that men 
are saved by themselves doing what is 
right, and the other, that they are saved 
by believing that somebody also did right 
mstead of them The first of these gospels 
IS eternally true and holy , the other eter¬ 
nally false, damnable, and damning. K uskin 

There are two kinds of genius The first and 85 
highest may be said to speak out of the 
eternal into the present, and must compel its 
age to understand it; the second under¬ 
stands its age, and tells it what it wishes to 
be told Lowell, 

There are two levers for moving men—interest 
and fear, Najoleon 

There are two modes of establishing our repu¬ 
tation—to be praised by honest men, anil to 
be abused by rogues It is best, however, 
to secure the former, because it wiU be in- 
%ariably accompanied by the latter. Colton. 
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There are two sides to every question. Pr. 

There are two thing^s that can reach the top 
of a pyramid, the eagle and the reptile. 

D' A lenihert 

There are two ways of attaining an important 
end - force and persevt,rance, the silent 
power of the latter grows irresistible with 
time. Mme. Sweiihinc 

There are unhappy times In the world’s his¬ 
tory, when he that is the least educated 
will chiefly have to say that he is the least 
perverted, and with the multitude of false 
eye-glasses, convex, concave, green, even 
yellow, has not lost the natural use of his 
eyes C a? Ivle 

6 There are very few moments in a man's exist¬ 
ence when he experiences so much ludicrous 
distress, oi inei ts with so little charitable 
commiseration, as when be is in pursuit of 
his own hat. 

There ai e very few people in this world who get 
anygood by either writing or reading Ku\Lui 

There are, whom heaven has blessed with 
store of wit, ' Yet want as much again to 
manage it, , For wit and judgment ever aie 
at strife, / Tlio meant each othei s aid, like 
man and wife i 

There are words whu h are woi th as much as 
the best actions, for they contain the germ 
of them all. Mnu .S.n /<// m 

There be some that think their wits have been 
asleep, except they dart out somewhat that 
IS piauant, and to the quick, that is a vein 
wnicn would be bridled. /ni< on. 

10 There can be no excess to love, none to know¬ 
ledge, none to beauty, when these attributes 
are consideied in the purest sense, J nnrson 

There can be no kernel in this light nut, the soul 
of this man is in his do'lies. ./< 7 \ // <//, ii 

There can be no piofaiuty where there is no 
fane behind. JL uau 

Theie can be no shame in accepting orders 
from those who have themselves learned to 
obey, li. I I o> <>> it 

There can be no true aristocracy but must 
possess the land, i a 

16 There can come no haim of supposing every 
other man better than yonisclf, but the 
supposing .any man woisc than yourself 
may be attended with very ill consequences. 

I homa s a ht tn/' > s. 

There roils a fear beneath the loveliest dream 

T, ifrt/rv. 

There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man. .S^ J'aul. 

There have been in all ages children of God 
and of man, the one born of the Spirit, and 
obeying it; the other born of the flesh, and 
obeying it. Kuskm. 

There in others’ looks discover / What thy 
own life’s couise has been, / And thy deeds 
of years past over, / In thy fellow-men be 
seen. Goefke. 

80 There is a better thing than the great man 
who IS always speaking, and that is the great 
man who only speaks when he has a gieat 
word to say ll' ll intrt. 

There is a black speck, say the Arabs, were it 
no bigger than a bean's eye, in every soul; 
which, once set a-working, will overcloud the 
whole man into darkness and quasi-madness, 
and hurry him balefuliy into night Latlyle. 


There is a book, who runs may read, / Which 
heavenly truth imparts^ / And all the love its 
scholars need, / Pure ^es and Christian 
hearts The works of God above, below, / 
Within us, and around, / Are pages in that 
book, to show / How God Himself is found. 
Kehle. 

There is a budding morrow in midnight. Keats. 

There is a care for trifles which proceeds from 
love and conscience, and is most holy, and 
a caie for trifles which comes of idleness and 
frivolity, and is most base And so, also, 
there is a gravity proceeding from thought, 
which is most noble , and a gravity proceed¬ 
ing from diilness and mere incapability of 
enjoyment, which is most base KusLin. 

There is a Cato in every man , a severe censor 26 
of his manners And he that reverences this 
judge will seldom do anything he need repent 
of liut'ton 

There is a certain artificial polish, a common¬ 
place vivacity, acquit ed by perpetually ming- 
luig in the beau monde, wnicn, in the com¬ 
merce of the world, supplies the place of 
natural suavity and good-humour; out it is 
purchased at the expense of all original 
and sterling traits of character. // \ishini;ton 

trrini' 

There is a certain mien and motion of the 
body and all its parts, both in acting and 
speaking, which argues a man well within. 
Stetnc, 

There is a certain noble pride through which 
merits shine brighter than through modesty. 
Jitiu Paul. 

There is a country accent, not in speech only, 
but in thought, conduct, character, and 
manner of existing, which never forsakes a 
man. La Ko./u 

There is a crack in everything God has made. 30 

Line non. 

There is a devil dwells in man as well as a 
divinity. Latlylc. 

There is a different kind of knowledge good for 
every different creature, and the glory of the 
higher creatures is in ignorance of what is 
known to the lower. PusKin 

There is a flush of the body which is full of 
warmth and life, and another which will 
pass into putrefaction A' 

There is a foolish corner even in the brain of 
the sage. A nst. 

There is a frightful intei*val between the seed 35 
and the timber. Jom.son 

There is a glare about worldly success, which 
is very apt to dazzle men s eyes /' are. 

There is a God within us who breathes that 
divme fire by which we are animated. OvuL 

There is a great deal of folly in talking un¬ 
necessarily of one’s private affairs Bums 

There is a great difference between bearing 
malice, which is always ungenerous, and a 
resolute self-defence, which is always pru¬ 
dent and justifiable. ( hesttt field 

There is a great discovery still to be made in 40 
literature, that of paying literary men by 
the quantity they do not write. ( atlyU. 

There is a heroic innocence, as well as a 
heroic courage St. Lvremond. 

There is a higher law than the constitution. 
ir, U lie-ivaid 
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There is a history in all men’s lives, / Figuring 
the nal ure of the times deceased, / The 
which observed, a man may prophesy, / With 
a near aim of the mam chance of things / As 
yet not come to life. which, in their seeds / 
And weak beginnings, he intreasured 2 
Jlen. // ., Ill 1 . 

There is a kind of pride in which are included 
all the commandments of God, and a kind 
of vanity winch contains the seven moital 
sms. Chamjori 

There is a life which taketh not its hues / 
From earth or earthly things , and so grows 
pure / And highei than the jietty cares of 
men, / And is a blessed life and glorified. 

Lewis iMoy-^ii, 

There is a living, literal communion of saints, 
wide as the world itself, and as the history 
of the world 

I There is a long and wearisome step between 
admiration and imitation Jian I'aul. 

There is a lust in man no charm can tame, / 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s shame; 
On eagle s wings immortal scandals fly, / 
While virtuous actions are but born and die 

Ha)'7'ty 

Thei e IS a magic in a great name. S Loi’er 
There is a magic in the memoi-y of schoolboy 
friendships. it softens the heart, and even 
affects the nervous system of those who 
have no hearts. D/snu h 
There is a mean in all things. Even virtue 
itself hath its stated limits , which not being 
strictly observed, it ceases to be virtue (■'> 

10 There is a measure of self-regard which is 
right, wherein the individual self is identified 
with the universal self. J ( SJunp 
There is a mercy that is weakness, and even 
treason against the common good. Gioit,e 
Lhot 

There is a method in man’s wickedness, / It 
grows by degrees In anmont and I-li i hi t 
There is a nobler ambition than the getting of 
all California, or the getting of all the suf¬ 
frages that are on the planet just now. 

L arlyle. 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacred¬ 
ness, in work. Weie he ever so benighted, 
forgetful of his high calling, there is mways 
hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
works. Carlvli. 

15 There is a period of life when our backward 
movements are steps in advance. I\ou\uau 
There is a jileasure in poetic pains which only 
poets know C mapi r 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; / 
There isaraptui e on the lonely shore , /There 
is society, where none intrudes, / By the deep 
sea, and music in its roar, / I love not the 
man the less, / But Nature more. Byton 
There is a pleasure, sure, in being mad, which 
none but mad men know. Ihyden 
There is a power over and behind us, and we 
are the channels of its communication. 
h tnei ion. 

iO There is a probity of manners as well as of 
conscience, and a true Christian will regard 
in a degree the conventionahties of society. 

De Bouffli ;i. 

There is a property in the horiaon which no 
man has but he whose eye can integrate 
all the parts—that is, the poet. Emerson. 


There is a rabble amongst the gentry as well 
as the commonalty , a sort of plebeian heads, 
whose fancy moves in the same wheel with 
the others,—men in the same level with me¬ 
chanics, though their fortunes do somewhat 
gild their infirmities, and their purses com¬ 
pound for then follies. .S/r Jhomas Btowm 

There is a remedy for everything but death. 

(. t / vantes 

Theie is a remedy for every wrong, and a 
satisfaction for every soul. I met son 

There is a sacredne.ss in tears They are not 2S 
the mark of weakness, but of powei They 
speak more eloquently than ten thousand 
tongues They ai e the messengei s of over¬ 
whelming grief, of deep contrition, and of 
unspeakable love. II ushtneiion /roini'. 

There is a skeleton 111 every house, /’t 

There is a snake in the gi ass. Br. 

There is a Spanish proverb that a lapidary 
who would grow iicli must buy of those who 
go to be executed, as not cai ing how cheap 
they sell, and sell to those who go to be 
man led, as not caring how dear they buy 
J tUiOt 

There is a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. 11 an. , \ i. 

There is a spirit of resistance implanted by 80 
the Deity in the breast of man, propor¬ 
tioned to the size of the wrongs he is destined 
to endure c J I<ox. 

There is a Sunday conscience as well as a 
Sunday t oat, and those who make religion 
a secondary concern put the coat and con¬ 
science carefully by to put 011 only once a 
week Duke ns 

Theie is a sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft, to keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

D/Mih. 

There is a tendency in things to right them¬ 
selves Etnct son 

There is a third silent party to all our bar¬ 
gains The nature ana soul of things takes 
on Itself the guarantee of the fulfilment of 
every contiact, so that honest service cannot 
come to loss Lnu tson. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, / Which, 86 
taken at the flood, le^ds on to fortune, / 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life / Is 
bound in shallows and in miseries , / On such 
a full sea are we now afloat, / And we must 
take the current when it serves, / Or lose 
our ventures. /«/ Cas , iv. j 

There is a time for all things. Pr. 

There is a time in every man’s education when 
he ai rives at the conviction that envy is 
Ignorance. Emenon. 

There is a time of life beyond which we cannot 
form a tie worth the name of friendship 
Jintns. 

There is a time there for every purpose and 
for every work. IP hie. 

There is a time wherein one man ruleth over 40 
another to his own hurt. Jithle. 

There is a true Church whenever one meets 
another helpfully, and that is the only holy 
or Mother Church which ever was or ever 
snail be. Rusktn. 

There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death. Bihle. 
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There is a worth in honest ignorance , ’twere 
almost a pity to exchange for knowledge. 

Ste7‘ne 

There is always life for a living one. Pt 

There is always room for a man of force, and 
he makes room for many, htm r\ n 

There is always some levity in excellent minds ; 
they have wings to rise and also to stray 
Joubet t. 

6 There is always the possibility of beauty 
where there is an unsealed human eye , of 
music where there is an unstopped human 
ear, and of inspiration where there is a 
receptive human spirit, a spirit standing be¬ 
fore C H Pay khutst. 

There is an abasement because of glory, and 
there is that hfteth up his head from a low 
estate. Juiiu\ , ^\ n 

There is an anger that is majestic as the 
frown of Jehovah s brow , it is the anger of 
truth and love. // ’ati/ /u t < /ler. 

There is an emanation from the heart in 
genuine hospitality which cannot be de¬ 
scribed but IS immediately felt, and puts the 
stranger at once at his ease. II aJttngton 

There is a heroic innocence, as well a heroic 
courage (0 

10 There is an insolence which none but those 
who deserve some contempt themselves can 
bestow, and those only who deserve no con¬ 
tempt can bear 

There is as much difference between the 
counsel that a fi lend giveth and that a man 
giveth himself, as there is between the 
counsel of a friend and of a flatterer, Bm on 

There is as much ingenuily in making an 
frluitous application of an passage as in 
being the author of it. / -i-ttmotui. 

There is, at any given nuiment, a best path 
for every man , the thing which, here and 
now, it were wisest for him to do , whatso¬ 
ever forwards him in that, were it even in 
the shape of blows and spurnings, is liberty . 
whatsoever hinders him, were it tremendous 
cheers and nveis of heavy wet, is slavery 
i'ailyie. 

There is but one case wherein a man may 
comnieiid himself with good grace, and that 
is in comiiienditig virtue in anothei, especially 
if it be such a virtue whereunto himself pre- 
teiideth. A/z, on 

16 There is but one class of men to be trembled 
at, and that is the stupid class, the class 
that cannot see , who, alas' are mainly they 
that will not see Latlylt 

There is but one misfortune for a man, when 
some idea lays hold of him which exerts no 
influence upon his active life, or still more, 
which withdraws him from it. iiocthc 

There is but one philosophy, and its name is 
Fortitude, to bear is to conquer our fate. 
liulivt r 

There is but one solid basis of happiness, and 
that is the reasonable hope of a happy 
futurity This may be had everywhere. 
Johnson. 

There is but one temple in the world, and that 
is the body of man Nothing is holier than 
this high form Bending before men is a 
reverence done to this revelation in the 
flesh. We touch heaven when we lay our 
oand on a human body. Ntmiiis. 


There is but one thing without honour, smitten tO 
with eternal barrenness, inability to do or to 
be- insincerity, unbelief He who believes 
nothing, who believes only the shows of 
things, IS not in relation with nature and 
fact at all tan vie. 

There is certainly something of exquisite kind¬ 
ness and thoughtful benevolence m that 
rarest of gifts—fine breeding Buhve* Lytton 

There is differency between a grub and a 
butterfly , yet your butterfly was a grub. 

( or.oliinui, V 4. 

There is enjoyment even in sadness, and the 
same souvenirs which h.-ive produced long 
regiets may also soften them Ih Poiijfl, rs 

There is ever a certain languor attending the 
fulness of prosperity When the heart has 
no more to wish, it yawns over its posses¬ 
sions, and the energy of the soul goes out, 
like a flame that has no more to devour. 

1 

There is evil in every human heart which may 26 
remain latent, perhaps through the whole of 
life; but circumstances may rouse it to 
activity Jlaivthorm 

There is far less pleasure in doing a thing 
beautifully than in seeing it beautifully done 
K tiiih tn 

There is for the soul a spontaneous culture, 
on which depends all its real progress in 
perfection /->< > ein<to 

There is forgiveness with God and Christ for 
the passing sin of the hot heart, but none 
for the eternal and inherent sin of the cold. 

A u\kin 

There is genius of a nation, which is not to be 
found 111 the citizen, but which characterises 
the society 1 nu > son 

There is great force hidden in a sweet com- 80 
mand. Oeoffie lU > let t. 

There is in human natuie an essential, though 
somewhat mysteiious, connection of love 
with fear Henry 1 ayiot 

There is in human nature generally more of 
the fool than of the wise, and therefore 
those faculties by which the foolish part 
of men’s minds is taken are most potent. 
/»’a( on. 

There is in man a Higher than love of hap¬ 
piness ; he can do without happiness, 
and instead thereof find blessedness 1 C«r- 
/v/V. 

There is in nature an accessible and an inac¬ 
cessible Be careful to discriminate between 
the two Be circumspect, and proceed with 
reverence. . . It is always difficult to see 
where the one begins and the other leaves 
off. He who knows it, and is wise, will con¬ 
fine himself to the accessible, iioctln 

There is in the heart of woman such a deep 8C 
well of love that no age can freeze it. Bui' 
iver Lytton 

There is in this world infinitely more joy 
than pain to be shared, if you will only 
take your share when it is set before yoa 
Rusktn. 

There is little hope of equity where rebellion 
reigns. \tt P esuiney. 

There is little wisdom in knowing that every 
man must be up and doing, and that all 
mankind are made dependent on one another* 
Dickens 
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There is nioi e concern nowadays to interpret 
interpretations tn.in to interpret thmgrs, and 
more books about books tlian about any 
other subject We do uothinyf but expound 
one anothei 

There is moi e danger m a reserved and silent 
friend than m a noisy babbling enemy 

IJI< I- 

There is more pleasure in loving than in being 
beloved. 1'^. 

There is more seifdom in England now 
than at any time since the Conquest. /> j 

■null 

6 There is music in all things, if men had ears. 
Byron. 

There is need, bitter need, to bring back, if we 
may, into men s minds, that to live is nothing 
unless to live be to know him by whom we 
live, and that He is not to be known amidst 
the hurry of crowds and crash of innovation, 
but in solitary places, and out of the glowing 
intelligence which he gave to men of old 

/i’ u\A/fi 

There is never a beginning, there is never an 
end, to the inexplicable continuity of the 
web of God, but always circular power re¬ 
turning into itself J.mof s.'w 

There is never but one opportunity of a kind 
I hoKLau 

There is no better counsellor than time, 

yv 

10 There is no better sign of a brave mind than a 
hard hand ^ fitu /'/,n 2 

Theie is no better type of a perfectly free 
creature than the common house-fly RusLtn 

There is no bridge from one being to anothei, 
each IS a self, each rests on itself, and wills 
only Itself, knows only itself, understands 
only itself Jlamrriino^ 

Theie is no brotherhood possible, at any 1 ate 
stable, between man and man but a brother¬ 
hood of labour AW 

There is no cause why one man’s nose is longer 
than another s, but because that God pleases 
to have it so Sie>ni 

16 There is no class of men so difficult to be 
managed in a state, as those whose inten¬ 
tions are honest, but whose consciences are 
bewitched npoU on j 

There is no cnmmunion possible among men 
who believe only 111 heai says i urlyie 

There is no contingency, and what to us seems 
only blind chance is an efflux from the depths 
of being .S( kilier 

There is no courage but in innocence; no con¬ 
stancy but in an honest cause South, m 

There is no creature so lonely as the dweller 
in the intellect li // //itef 

W There is no darkness but ignorance 7 ivelfth 

IV 2 

There is no darkness unto the conscience, 
which can see without light Sir F I,Ttnvnt. 

There is no dearth of charity in the world in 
giving, but there is comparatively little ex¬ 
ercised in thinking and speaking. Sir P. 
Sidney. 

There is no defence against reproach but 
obscurity Addii,on 

There is no den in the wide world to hide a 
rogue Commit a crime, and the earth is 

inaue of glass. Lnutson 


There is no desp.air so absolute as that which 26 
comes with tlie first moments of our first 
great sorrow, when we have not yet known 
what it IS to have suffeied and be healed, 
to have despaired and have recovered hope 
itco>g:e IWiot 

Thei e is no detraction worse than to overpraise 

a man Owm Aeltliani 

There is no direr disaster in love than the 
death of imagination 6< oi fc Mei cdith 
There is no dispute managed without passion, 
and yet there is scarce a dispute worth a 
passion .Sh,'i lock 

There is no disputing against hobby-horses 
terne. 

There is no education like adversity Dtsmch 3C 
There is no end m nature, but every end is 
a beginning /t nu rum 

There is no end of settlements, there will never 
be an end , the best settlement is but a tem¬ 
porary partial one Ltn/yke 
There is no event but sprung somewhere fiom 
the soul of man (') 

There is no evil but is mingled with good. 

(riiii Lianimi 

There is no extremity of distress which of 86 
itself ought to reduce a great nation to de¬ 
spair. It IS not the disorder, but the physi¬ 
cian . which alone can make a whole 
■ people desperate Jumus 
I There is no fatigue so weari.some as that which 
conies from want of work SJ>H>t,fon 
Thei e is no fear in Jove, but perfect Jove casteth 
out fear. St Jonn 

There is no fiercer hell than failure in a great 
object Keats 

There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, / But one dead lamb is there; / 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, { 
But has one vacant chair. J.on^/ilioiv 
There is no foolishest man but knows one and 40 
the othci thing 11101 e cleaily than any the 
wisest man does L a> lyh 
There is no gambling like politics.. . Nothing 
in which the power of circumstance is more 
evident Pistadi 

There is no genuine lov®*for art without an 
aident love for humanity. Ai. Horn. 

There is no Gethsemane without its angel. 
Rev. T. Ihnney. 

There is no ghost so difficult to lay as the ghost 
of an injury. Ali.xanaci Smith 
There is no God but God, the living, the self- 46 
subsisting. Kotiin. 

There is no going to heaven in a sedan. Pr. 
There is no good in arguing with the inevit¬ 
able. Loivell 

There is no good in emitting smoke till you 
have made it into fire, which all smoke is 
capable of becoming Ca* lyle. 

There is no great and no small / To the soul 
that maketn all, / And where it cometh, all 
things are, / And it cometh everywhere. 
hmcriton. 

There is no great genius free from some tine- 60 
tiire of madness. Sen 

There is no greater evil among men than 
a testament framed with injustice, where 
caprice hath guided the boon, or dishonesty 
I eiused what was due. 1 upper. 
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There is no greater fraud than a promise un¬ 
fulfilled. Gail. Pr. 

There is no greater proof of human weakness 
than that which betrays itself m the boast 
of fortune and ancestry, these cannot en¬ 
noble us, but onr conduct in life may ennoble 
or degrade them. A ; 

There is no greater punishment than that of 
being abandoned to one’s self. Pasquier 
Quesntl. 

There is no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginnings and onset of things /»Vt< on 
5 There is no grief like hate 1 no pains like pas¬ 
sions 1 no deceit like sense 1 Enter the path 1 
far hath he gone whose foot treads down one 
fond oflfence. Sir hdwm Arnold. 

There is no grief that time will not soften Pr. 

There is no harm in anybody thinking that 
Christ is in bread. The harm is in the ex¬ 
pectation of His presence in gunpowder. 
Ruiikin. 

There is no heroic poem in the world but is at 
bottom a biograpny, the life of a man , and 
there is no life of a man, faithfully recorded, 
but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed or 
unrhymed. C artyle 

There is no jesting with edge tools. Pr. 

10 There is no joy without alloy. Pr. 

There is no hiding of evil but not to do it. 
Gael. Pr 

There is no index of character so sure as the 
voice. Dtsraih. 

There is no legislation for liars and traitors; 
they cannot be prevented from the pit, the 
earth finally swallows them. . , . There is 
no law for these but gravitation. Kuskm 

There is no less invention in aptly applying a 
thought found in a book than in being the 
first author of the thought. Bayh . 

15 There is no lie that n any men will not believe; 
there is no man who does not believe many 
lies; and there is no man who believes only 
lies. J. Stilling. 

There is no loss / In being small; great bulks 
but swell with dross. / Man is heaven’s 
masterpiece, if it appear / More great, the 
value’s less; if less, more dear. (Juarlcs. 

There is no lustre {Glanz) without light; that 
is the first rule to which every author should 
pay regard. Coino^. 

There is no man alone, because every man is 
a microcosm, and carries the whole world 
about him. Sir 1 homa^ Biowne. 

There is no man on the streets whose biography 
I would not like to be acquainted with. (O 
20 There is no man so friendless but that he can 
find a friend sincere enough to tell him dis¬ 
agreeable truths. Buhver l.yttou. 

There is no man so rudely punished as he that 
is subject to the whip of nis own remorse Sen. 

There is no man that has not his hour, nor is 
there anything that has not its place. Kabbi 
Ben Azai. 

There is no man that hath power over the 
spirit to retain the spirit, neither hath he 
power in the day of death. and there is no 
discharge in that war. Bdde. 

There is no man that iniparteth his joys to his 
friend, but he joyeth the more; and no man 
that imparteth his griefs to his Ifriend, but he 
grievetn the less. Bacon. 
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There is no man whom fortune does not visit 26 
once m his life ; but when she does not find 
him ready to receive her, she walks in at the 
door, ancf flies out at the window. Quoted by 
Rlontesqun u 

There is no merit where there is no trial; and, 
till experience stamps the mark of sti ength, 
cowards may pass for heroes, faith for false¬ 
hood. Aaron Hill. 

There is no mistake; there has been no mis¬ 
take ; and there shall be no mistake U 'el- 
hngton. 

There is no more fatal blunderer than he who 
consumes the greater part of his hfe getting 
his living. 1 hot ran. 

There is no more potent antidote to low sensu¬ 
ality than the adoration of beauty Schlei^et. 

There is no more welcome gift to men than a 30 
new symbol. J'.nn rson 

There is no mortal extant, out of the depths of 
Bedlam, but lives all skinned, thatched, 
covered over with formulas , and is, as it 
were, held in from delirium and the inane by 
his formulas. These are the most beneficent 
and indispensable of human equipments; 
blessed he who has a skin and tissues, so 

I it be a living one, and the heart-pulse every¬ 
where discernible through it Latlylt. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless 
at once; wisdom is the repose of minds. 
J.avatii 

There is no new thing under the sun. Bihlc. 

I There is no object of desire the supreme vanity 

I of which we do not recognise and confess 
when once we have embraced it. Renan. 

There is no object so foul that intense light 36 
will not make beautiful. And the stnniuus 
it affords to the sense, and a sort of infini¬ 
tude which it hath like space and time, make 
all matter gay. / mi ? ion. 

There is no one the friend of another j there is 
no one the enemy of another friends, as 
well as enemies, are created through our 
transactions. Ihto/'ndi \a. 

There is no one who does not exaggerate. 
hint non. 

There is no ordinance obliging us to fight 
those who are stronger than ourselves. 
Such fighting, as it were, with an elephant, 
is the same as men’s fighting against rocks. 

II ilopadesa. 

There is no other ghost save the ghost of our 
own childhood, the ghost of our own inno¬ 
cence, the ghost of our own airy belief. 

Pic At'ns. 

There is no other revelation than the thoughts 40 
of the wise. Schof>i nltam r. 

There is no outward sign of courtesy that 
does not rest on a deep moral foundation. 

Got the. 

There is no part of the furniture of a man’s 
mind which he has a greater right to exult in 
than that which he has hewn and fashioned 
for himself. Ru\A.tn. 

There is no part of the world from whence we 
may not admire these planets, which roll, 
like ours, in different orbits round the same 
central sun *. , . and whilst my soul is thus 
raised up to heaven, it imports me little 
what ground I tread upon. Bolmgbroke. 

There is no patriotic art and no patriotic 
science. Goithc. 
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There is no peace In ambition; it is always 
loomy, and often unreasonably so. The 
indness of the king, the regards of the cour¬ 
tiers, the attachment of my domestics, and 
the fidelity of a large number of friends, make 
me happy no longer. Mme. de Pomf>attour 

There is no permanence in doubt; it incites 
the mind to closer inquiry and experiment, 
from which, if rightly managed, certainty 
proceeds, and in this alone can man find 
thorough satisfaction. Goethe. 

There is no permanent love but that which 
has duty for its eldest brother, so that if 
one sleeps the other watches, and honour is 
safe, 6 fa/ll. 

There is no place like home. /. // Payne. 

6 There is no place where earth’s sorrows / Are 
more felt than up in heaven; / There is no 
lace where earth’s failings / Have such 
indly judgment given. /' W. luilur. 

There is no policy like politeness, and a |rood 
manner is the best thing in the world, either 
to get a good name or to supply the want of 
it. Buhver Lytton 

There is no pure malignity in nature Emerson 

There is no qualification for government but 
virtue and wisdom. Burke. 

There is no real life hut cheerful life. Addison 
10 There is no repose for the mind except in the 
absolute. A mi el. 

There is no respect for others without humihty 
in one’s self Amul. 

There is no respect of persons with God. St 
Paul. 

There is no returning from a dee^out given by 
satiety. Lady Montagu. 

There is no riches above a sound body, and no 
joy above the joy of the heart. J.ulu^. 

13 There is no right faith in believing what is 
true, unless we believe it because it is true 
Whately 

There is no road too long to the man who 
advances deliberately and without undue 
haste, there are no honours too distant to 
the man who prepares himself for them with 
patience. La Bt uyhv. 

There is no royal road to geometry. Evchd 

There is no sanctuary of virtue like home. 
L Ex'ereit 

There is no solemnity so deep, to a right 
thinking creature, as that of dawn. Ruikm 
80 There is no solitude in nature. Schiller. 

There is no solitude more dreadful for a 
stranger, an isolated man, than a great city 
So many thousands, and not one friend. 
Boiite, 

There is no spirit without a body unless it be 
a ghost, and no body without a spirit unless 
it be a corpse. Get man lot (. 

There is no sporting with a fellow-creature’s 
happiness or misery. Burns. 

There is no sterner moralist than pleasure 
Byron. 

85 There is no stronger test of a man's real 
character than power and authority, excit¬ 
ing, as they do, every passion, and discover¬ 
ing every latent vice. Plutarch. 

There is no such flatterer as is a man’s self, 
and there is no such remedy against flattery 
of a man’s self as the liberty of a friend. 
Lord Bacon. 


There is no such thing as a dumb poet or a 
handless painter. Ihe essence of an artist 
IS that he should be articulate. Stedman. 

There is no such thing as being agreeable 
without a thorough good-humour, a natural 
sweetness of temper, enlivened by cheerful¬ 
ness Lady Montagu. 

There is no such thing as chance; and what 
seems to us merest accident springs from 
the deepest source of destiny Schiller. 

There is no such thing as Liberty in the uni- 30 
verse: there can never be The stars have 
it not; the earth has it not, the sea has it 
not; and we men have the mockery and 
semblance of it only fur out heaviest punish¬ 
ment. Rusk in. 

There is no sure foundation set on blood ; / No 
ceitaiii hfe achieved by others’ death. Kim^ 
John, iv 2 . 

There is no surer argitment of a weak mind 
than irresolution. J illot wn. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; ( 
For I am armed so strong in honesty / That 
they pass by me as the idle wmd / Which 1 
respect not. Jul.Cas.^vt 3 

There is no thought in any mind, but it quickly 
tends to conveit itsell into a power, and 
organises a huge instrumentality of means. 
Lnit rson. 

There is no time so miserable, but a man may 36 
be true. 1 imon of A tnen\, iv. j. 

There is no traitor like him whose domestic 
treason plants the poniard within the breast 
which trusted to his truth. By ion. 

There is no true action without will. Rousseau. 

There is no true love without jealousy. /V. 

There is no vague general capability in men. 
Goethe. 

There is no vice or folly that requires so much 40 
nicety and skill to manage as vanity. Sioijt, 

There is no vice or crime that does not originate 
in self-love , and thei e is no virtue that does 
not grow from the love of others out of and 
beyond self A non. 

There is no vice so simple but assumes / Some 
mark of vii tue in his outward parts. Mer, oj 
I tn , 111 . ?. 

There is no venom like that of the tongue. Pr. 

There is no wealth but life—^ife, including all 
its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. 

Rusk in. 

There is no well-doing, no godlike doing, that 45 
is not patient doing. J. G Holland. 

There is no wisdom nor understanding nor 
counsel against the Lord. Bible. 

There is no work of genius which has not 
been the delight of mankind, no word of 
emus to which the human heart and soul 
ave not, sooner or later, responded. Loxvell. 

There is no worse fruit than that which never 
ripens. It. Pr. 

There is no worse joke than a true one. It. 

and Sp Pr. 

There is none so blind as they that won’t see. 53 

Sviift. 

There is none so poor that he need sit on a 
pumpkin. That is shiftlessness. Thoreau. 

There is not a Red Indian hunting by Lake 
Winnipeg can quarrel with his squaw but 
the wnole world must smart for it; will not 
the price of beaver rise t Carlyl*. 
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There is not any benefit so g:lorious in itself 
but it may be exceedingly sweetened and 
improved by the manner of conferring it. 
The virtue, I know, rests in the intent, but 
the beauty and ornament of an obligation 
lies in the mannet of it. ^en. 

There is not in earth a spectacle more worthy 
than a great man superior to his sufferings 
AdiiiiOH. 

There is not in national life any real epoch 
because there is nothing in reality abrupt. 
Events, however great or sudden, are con¬ 
sequences of preparations long ago made. 
Draper. 

There is not one grain in the universe, either 
too much or too little, nothing to be added, 
nothing to be spared, nor so much as any 
one particle of it, that mankind may not be 
either the better or the worse for, according 
as it is applied. L'Estrange. 

5 There is not so agonizing a feeling in the whole 
catalogue of human sufleiing as the first 
conviction that the heart of the being whom 
we most tenderly love is estranged from us. 
Buhver Lyt ton 

There is not so much comfort in hav'iig children 
as there is sorrow in parting witn tnem. r> 

There is not the thickness of a sixpence be¬ 
tween good and evil. Br. 

There is not yet any inventory of man’s facul¬ 
ties. P.merwn. 

There is nothing beyond the pleasure which the 
study of Nature produces Her secrets are of 
unfathomable depth, but it is granted to us 
men to look into tnem more and moi e Goethe, 

10 There is nothing born but has to die. (. arlylt. 

There is nothing by which I have, through 
life, more profited than by the just observa¬ 
tions, the good opinion, and the sincere and 
gentle encouragemei t of amiable and sen¬ 
sible women. Komiliy. 

There is nothing capricious in nature. Emerson 

There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 
Jesus. 

There is nothing divine but what is rational. 
Kant. 

U There is nothing either good or bad, but think¬ 
ing makes it so. //an/ , u 2 

There is nothing evil but what is within us; 
the rest is either natural or accidentaL 6ir 
P. Sidney. 

There is nothing exasperates people more than 
the display of superior ability or brilliancy in 
conversation. They seem pleased at the 
time, but their envy makes them curse him 
at their hearts. Johnson. 

There is nothing from without a man that 
entering into him can defile him; but the 
things which come out of him, those are 
they that defile the man. Ji sus. 

There is nothing good or evil save in the will, 
Ep/ctetus. 

20 There is nothing good or godlike in this woi Id 
but has in it something oi “ infinite sadness ” 
Carlyle. 

There is nothing holier in this life of ours than 
the first consciousness of love, the first flut¬ 
tering of its silken wings. Longjelloio. 

There is nothing in the world more shameful 
than establishing one’s self on lies and fables. 
Goethe. 


There is nothing in this world that will keep 
the devil out of one but hard labour. Car- 
lyle 

There is nothing in which the power of cir¬ 
cumstance IS more evident than in politics. 
Disraeli. 

There is nothing innocent or good that dies 25 
and IS forgotten Ditluns. 

There is nothing insignificant, nothing I C oL- 
ridge. 

There is nothing lighter than vain praise 

// tllntm Druinnio/uL 

There is nothing like leather. Pr. A cobbler's 
adime in an entergency. 

There is nothing like the cold dead hand of the 

E ast to take down our tumid egotism, and 
iad us into the solemn flow of the life of our 
race llo/nies. 

There is nothing little to the truly great 111 SO 
spirit. Du At ns 

There is nothing more allied to the barbarous 
and savage character than sullenness, con¬ 
cealment, and reserve. Par he Godwin. 

There is nothing more characteristic than the 
shakes of the nand. Sydney Smith 
There is nothing more charming than to see a 
mother with a child in her arms, and nothing 
more venerable than a mother among a 
number of her children. Coct/u. 

There is nothing more frightful than for a 
teacher to know only what his scholars are 
intended to know, i.oti/ie. 

There is nothing more frightful than imagina- 86 
tion without taste. (u>c /u. 

There is nothing more perennial in us than 
habit and imitation. They are the source of 
ail working and all apprenticeship, of all 
practice and all learning. Larlyle. 

There is nothing more pitiable in the world 
than an irresolute man, oscillating between 
two feelings, who would willingly unite the 
two, and who does not perceive that nothing 
can unite them. Goethe, 

There is nothing more precious to a man than 
his will; there is nothing which he relin¬ 
quishes with so much reluctance. J, G 
Holland. 

There is nothing more terrible to a guilty 
heart than the eye of a respected friend. 
Sir P. Stdtuy. 

There is nothing new under the sun. Bible. 40 
There is nothing of which men are so fond and 
so careless as life. Ea B/uyi re. 

There is nothing on earth divine beside hu- 
I manity. /^lelancht/um, 

I There is nothing on earth which is not in the 
' heavens in a heavenly form, and nothing in 
the heavens which is not on the earth in an 
earthly form. Quoted by Emerson, 

There is nothing on earth without difficulty. 
Only the inner impulse, the pleasure it gives 
us, and love we feel, help us to overcome 
obstruction, to pave our way, and to raise 
ourselves out of the narrow circle in which 
others sorrowfully torture themselves. Goethe, 
There is nothing really more monstrous in any 41 
recorded savagery or absurdity of mankin d 
than that governments should be able to get 
money for any folly they choose to commit, 
by selling to capitalists the right of taxing 
future generations to the end of time. Ruskin, 
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There is nothing so agonising- to the fine skin 
of vanity as the application of a rough truth 

lUtlwL r Lyiton. 

There is nothing so great or so goodly in 
creation, but it is a mean symbol of the gos¬ 
pel of Christ, and of the things that he has 
prepared for them that love him. Ruhktn 
There is nothing so powerful as truth, and 
nothing so strange. Dan. \Vfhs,ter. 

There is nothing so small but that we may 
honour God by asking his guidance of it, oi 
insult him by taking it into our own hands 
R nJiin. 

6 There is nothing so secret but it comes to 
light. I't. 

There is nothing so sure of succeeding as not 
to be over brilliant, as to be eiitii ely wrapped 
up 111 one’s self, and endowed with a pei- 
severance which, in spite of all the lebuffs it 
may meet with, never relaxes in the pursuit 
of its object. Jhinni i.nmm 
There is nothing so terrible as activity without 
insight i>oetlie. 

There is iiotliiiig to be found only once in the 
world 

There is iiotlimg to which man is not related 
Lnictson 

10 There is nothing which vanity does not dese¬ 
crate. iifd lu iJ 11 - 

There is nothing without us that is not also 
within us. i,oillie. 

There is often a complaint of want of paits, 
when the fault lies m a want of a due iin- 
piovenient of them, l.oike. 

There is often more true spiritual force in a 
proverb than in a philosophical system 
(. at lyh 

There is / One great society alone on earth , / 
The noble living and the noble dead. (^) 

16 There is one pi eacher who does pi each with 
effect, and gtad Ucdly persuade all persons, 
his name is Destiny, Divine ProvidencCj and 
his sermon the inflexible course of things 
Carlyle, 

There is only one cm c for public distress, and 
that IS public education, directed to make 
men thoughtful, merciful, and just. J\ui,/,,n 
There is only one mendacious being in the 
world, and that is man. SLh.'ftenhaucr. 

There is only one thing better than tradition, 
and that is the original and eternal life out 
of which all tradition lakes its rise. Lpiotll 
There is only one true religion, but there may 
be many forms of belief A ant, 

20 There is poetry and beauty in the common 
lives about us, if we look at them witli ima¬ 
ginative and sympathetic eye, J Mm hy 
There is power over and behind us, and we are 
the channels of its communication hmt >i(in 
There is precious instruction to be got by find¬ 
ing that we are wrong Cat lyle. 

There is properly but one slavery in the world 
—the slavery of wisdom to folly. ( ar/y.e 
There is properly no history, only biography. 
Emerson, 

26 There is, properly speaking, no misfortune in 
the world Happiness and misfortune stand 
in continual balance. Every misfortune is, 
as it were, the obstruction of a stream, which, 
after overcoming this obstruction, but bursts 
forth with the greater force. Novalts. 


There is really something absurd about the 
Present; all that people think of is the 
sight, the touch of each other, and there 
they rest; but it never occurs to them to 
reflect upon what is to be gamed from such 
moments. Cot itu. 

There is safety in solitude. Saadi, 

There is scarce truth enough alive to make 
societies secure, but security enough to 
make fellowships accursed. Meas,JorMeas , 

ill 2. 

There is scarcely a good critic of books born 
111 our age, and yet every fool thinks him¬ 
self justified in criticising persons. Ruhver 
I ytton. 

There is sentiment in all women, and senti SC 
ment gives delicacy to thought, and tact to 
manner But sentiment witli men is genei- 
ally acquired, an offspring of the intellectual 
quality, not, as with the other sex, of the 
moral Rulnn r Lytton 

There is so much of good among the worst, so 
much of evil in the best, such seeming par¬ 
tialities in providence, so many things to 
lessen and expand, yea, and with all man’s 
boast, so little real freedom of his will, that 
to looK a little lower than the surface, garb, 
or dialect, or fashion, thou shalt feebly pro¬ 
nounce for a saint, and faintly condemn for a 
suiner. I r. 

There is so much trouble in coming into the 
worldj and so much more, as well as mean¬ 
ness, in going out of it, that 'tis hardly worth 
while to be here at all. J.ord Hoi nc;broke. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, / 
Would men obseivnigly distil it out Henry 

I ., IV I. 

There is some use in having two attorneys in 
one film. Their movements resemble those 
of the man and woman in a Dutch baby- 
house. When it is fair weather with tne 
client, out comes the gentleman partner to 
fawn like a spaniel, when it is foul, forth 
bolts the operative brother to pin like a 
bull-dog. .Sto/f 

There is something behind the throne greater 36 
than the king himself. L hath am. 

There is something in sorrow more akin to the 
course of human affairs than joy. t". Jutz- 

hugh. 

There is something irresistibly pleasing in the 
conveisation of a fine woman , even though 
her tongue be silent, the eloquence of her 
eyes teach wisdom. Goldsmith. 

There is something more awful in happiness 
than in sorrow. JJawthorne. 

There is something not solid in the good that 
IS done foi us. E met son. 

Thet e is something of all men in every man. 40 
Ell hit nhet 

There is something so moving in the very 
image of weeping beauty, tsteele. 

There is something too dear in the hope of 
seeing again. . . . “Dear heart, be quiet;” 
we say, “you will not be long separated 
from those people that you love; be quiet, 
dear heart!" And then we give it in the 
meanwhile a shadow, so that it has some- 
/ thing, and then it is good and quiet, like 
J a little child whose mother gives it a doll 
inst/^ad of the apple which it ought not to 
1 eat Go*ihe, 
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There is still a real magic in the action and 
reaction of maids oii one another The 
casual deliratioii of a few becomes, by this 
mysterious revei beratioii, the frenzy of 
many; men lose the use, not only of their 
understandings, but of their bodily senses; 
while the most obdurai.e unbelieving hearts 
melt like the rest in the furnace where all 
are cast as victims and as fuel. Cat lyle. 

There is still enough to satisfy one in spite of 
all misfortunes Goethe, 

There is such a choice of difficulties that I am 
myself at a loss how to determme. J, IVolJe 
to Pitt. 

There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath 
nothing theie is that maketh himself poor, 
yet hath great riches. luhh. 

6 There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth: 
and there is that withholdeth more tiiaii is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 7* M. 

There is very great necessity indeed of getting 
a little nioi e silent than we are ( ue/y/e. 

There is work on God’s wide earth for all men 
that he has made with hands and hearts 
Curly It. 

There lives more faith in honest do ibt, believe 
me, than m half the creeds, 7 ^ 

There may come a day when there shall be no 
more curse , m the meantime you must be 
humble and honest enough to take your 
shaie of it. Hn\kin 

10 There may often be less vanity in following the 
new modes than m adhering to the old ones 
It is true that the foolish invent them, but 
the wise may conform to, instead of con¬ 
tradicting, them. Jouht.it, 

There must always remain something that is 
antagonistic to good J'.ato. 

There must be a m.in behind a book. 7* mei ^on 

There must be hearts w Inch know the depths 
of our being, and swear by us, even when 
the whole world forsakes us. GutMi.o, 

There must be work done by the arms, or none 
of us would live; and work done by the 
brains, or the life would not be worth havin.; 
And the same men cannot do both. Rui,kin 

16 There must first be seducing men before 
seduced women. Jinn Paul. 

There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave / To tell us this. Ham , i 5 . 

There needs not a great soul to make a hero; 
there needs a god ci eated soul which will be 
tine to its origin ; that will be a great soul. 
Carlyle. 

There never did and never will exist anything 
permanently noble and excellent in a char¬ 
acter which was a stranger to the exercise 
of resolute self-denial. Istott. 

There never was a had man but had ability for 
good service. Burkr. 

SO There never was a great man unless through 
Divine inspiration Lmto. 

There never was a literary age whose domi¬ 
nant taste was not sickly Joulu rt. 

There never was a talent, even for real litera¬ 
ture, but was primarily a talent for some¬ 
thing infinitely better of the silent kind. 
( ariyle. 

There never was any heart truly great and 
generous that was not also tender and com¬ 
passionate. iiouUu 


There never was any party, faction, or sect in 
which the most igiioiant was not the most 
violent. Pope. 

Theie never was so great a thought labouring 26 
in the breasts of men as now. Emeison. 

There occur cases in human life when it is 
wisdom not to be too wise iithiller. 

There remameth a rest to the people of God 
B.hl., 

There seems to be no pail of knowledge in 
fewer hands than that of discerning when to 
have done S-re J 

There shall no evil happen to the just. Bible. 

There the wicked case from tioubhng, and 80 
there the weary be at rest. Biote. 

There was a little city, and few men within it: 
and there came a great king against it, and 
besieged it, and built bulwarks against it. 
Now there was found in it a poor wise man, 
and he by his wisdom delivered the city, yet no 
man renienibei ed that same pool man. BibU . 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
sticam, / The caith and every common 
sight, / To me did seem / Apparelled in 
celestial light, / The glory and the freshness 
of a dream / It is not now as it has been of 
yore, Turn wlieresoe’ei I may, / By night 
or day, / The things which I have seen, I 
now can see no more. II oidsivoith 

There was a time when the world acted upon 
books Now books act upon the world. 
Joubeit 

There was but one Moses to the thousands of 
Isiael that entered J 01 dan. II aid Bt teller. 

There was never a nation great until it came 86 
to the knowledge that it had nowhere in the 
world to go for help. ( . P U ’timer. 

There was never good or ill but women had to 
dv> with it. Gacht Pr. 

There was never yet philosopher / Who could 
endure the toothache patiently. Muck Ado^ 

V. I. 

There was sense in the sentences, but the sum- 
total was nonsense. Lrtitcum of a young 
pittuhei s dncouise 

There was speech in their dumbness, language 
in their very gesture. II inteds '1 ale, v jt 

There were no ill language if it were not ill 40 
taken Pi . 

There where thou art, there where thou re- 
mainest, accomplish what thou caiist. Goethe 

Theie will always be a government of force 
where men are selfish. Pnienion. 

There s a brave fellow I There’s a man of 
pluck I / A man who is not afraid to say his 
say, / Though a whole town’s against him. 
Lone ft How. 

Theie’s a courage which grows out of fear. 

Jlyron, 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, /46 
Rough-hew them as we will. Ham., v. 2 . 

There’s a medium in thoughtfulness and gaiety: 
find it out and keep to it. Spuigeon. 

There’s a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. Ham,, v 2 

There’s a sweeter flower than e’er / Blush’d 
on the rosy spray, / A brighter star, a richer 
bloom, / Than e’er did western heaven illume / 
At close of summer day— / Tis Love, the 
last best gift of Heaven. Keble, 

There’s always life for the hving. Pr, 
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There’s beggary in the love that can be 
reckoned >-/«/. and l h‘o />, i i. 

Tlieie’s lolks as make bad butter, and trusten 
to the salt t’ hide it Ctoy^e Idiot 

There’s folks 'ud stand on their heads and 
then say the fault was in their boots. Gt 
hliot 

There’s husbandry in heaven; / Their candles 
are all out Mtub ,\ 7 . 

6 There’s language in her eye, her cheeks, her 
lip, / Nay, her foot speaks. 7 loiL and L/ta , 

IV. 5 . 

There’s many a good bit 0 ’ work done with 
a sad heart. Gc/'fj^o hliot. 

There’s many a slip / 'Twixt the cup and the 
lip Pr. 

There’s mercy in every place, / And mercy, 
encouraging thought, / Gives even afflic¬ 
tion a grace, / And reconciles man to his 

lot Co7o/er. 

There’s music m the sighing of a reed; / There’s 
music in the gushing of a rill, / There's music 
in all things, if men had ears Byron. 

10 There’s nae sorrow there. John, / There’s 
neither cauld nor care, John, / The day is 
aye fair, / In the land o’ the leal. Laity 
Natrni. 

There’s no armour against fate. Shirley. 

There’s no art / To find the mind’s construc¬ 
tion in the face. Maih, 1 . 4 . 

There's no folk sic idiots as them that looks 
like geniuses J M Hanie 

There’s no glory like his who saves his country 
I'eniiyson 

16 There’s no grace in a benefit that sticks to the 
fingers. .S<>«. 

There’s no great banquet but some fares ill 

Geofge Herlu rt. 

There’s no pleasure i’ living, if you’re to be 
corked up for ever, and only dribble your 
mind out by the sly, like a leaky barrel. 

George hliot 

There’s no seeing one’s way through tears. Pr. 

There's no slipping up-hill again, and no stand¬ 
ing still when once you’ve begun to slip down. 
George Eliot. 

20 There’s no work so tirin’ as danglin’ about an' 
starin', an’ not rightly knowin what you’re 
goin’ to do next, an’ keepin’ your face i’ 
smilin’ order, like a grocer o’ market-day. 
Geoige hliot. 

There’s not a joy the world can give like that 
It takes away. By ion. 

There’s not a place where Rest can say, / I’ll 
not have Labour here , / For Rest itself 
would pine away / If Labour weie not near 
Hall. 

There’s not a string attuned to mirth / But 
has its chord in melancholy. Hood. 

There's not one wise man among twenty that 
will praise himself. A Inch Ado, v 2 

25 There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold'st, / But hi his motion like an angel 
sings, / Still quinng to the young-eyed 
cherubims Mer. of Hen., v. j. 

There’s nothing but what’s bearable as long as 
a man can work. George Eliot, 

There’s nothing certain but uncertainty. Pf 

There’s nothing half so sweet in life / As love’s 
young dream. Moore, 


There’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye, / 
But hath its bound in earth, in sea, in sky. 

Comedy 0/Errors, 11 . i. 

There’s none that can / Read God aright, un- SO 
less he first spell man. Quarks 

There’s small choice in rotten apples. Tam. 
of Shri 10 , 1 1 

There’s something good in all weathers. If it 
don't hapjieii to be good for my work to-day. 
It’s good for some other mans to-day, and 
will come round to me to-morrow. Dickens. 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, / 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 
Ham., iv. s. 

There’s things it’s best to put off kenning as 
long as we can J M Burne. 

Thereby hangs a tale A v You Like It, ii. 7 . 85 

These / Are but the varied God. The rolling 
year / Is full of thee. J horn\on. 

“ These are my jewels." Coimelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, iviien she preseuUd her five sons 
to a lady luho had faioded her ornaments 
btjore her. 

These cases, wherein happiness would be sin¬ 
ful, are just as much, but no more, the ordain- 
ments of Providence as those more common 
ones wherein happiness is natural and right. 

JT. K. Greg. 

These fair tales, which we know so beautiful, / 
Show only finer than our lives to-day / Be¬ 
cause their voice was clearer, and they 
found / A sacred bard to smg them. Lerms 
Moi ns. 

These limbs, whence had we them; this 40 
stormy force; this life-blood with its burning 
passion? They are dust and shadow; a 
shadow-system gathered round our Me; 
wherein through some moments or years, 
the divine essence is to be revealed in flesh. 
Carlyle. 

These little things are great to little men. 

Goldsmith. 

These moving things, ca’ed wife and weans, / 
Wad move the very heait o’ stanes. Bums. 

These violent delights have violent ends. 
Kom and Jul., ii. 6 . 

They are as sick that surfeit with too much, 
as they that starve with nothing. Mer. of 
I ’cnice, L 2 . 

They are but beggars that can count their 45 
worth. Rom. and Jul., 11 . 6 . 

They are dead even for this life who hope for 
no better. Lorenzo de Media. 

They are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts. SirP. Sidney 

They are not a pipe for fortune's finger, / To 
sound what stop she please. Ham., m. 2 . 

They are not all free who scorn their chains. 
Lessing. 

They are not kings who sit on thrones, but 50 
they who know how to govern. Emerson. 

They are not sages who do not declare men’s 
duty. Hitopadesa. 

They are slaves who dare not be / In the right 
with two or three. Lowell. 

They asked Lueman the fabulist, “From 
whom did you learn manners?’’ He an¬ 
swered, “ From the unmannerly ’’ Saadi. 

They can conquer who believe they can* 

1 ytrgil. 
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They do most by books who could do much 
without them; and he that chiefly owes 
himself unto himself is the substantial man. 

Sir T. Bfowne. 

They ever do pretend / To have received a 
wrong: who wrong: intend. DanieL 

They fool me to the top of my bent. Ham , iii. 2 

They found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Ml Him. 

1 They grew in beauty side by side, / They fill’d 
one home with glee; / Their graves are 
sever’d far and wide, / By mount, and 
stream, and sea. Myi; lUmani. 

They govern the world, these sweet-lipped 
women, because beauty is the index of a 
larger fact than wisdom. Holme's. 

They had the divine right of kings to settle, 
these unfortunate aiicestois of ours, . . 
and they did, on best of necessity, manage 
to settle it. Catlyh of the j'unianit 

They have been at a gi eat feast of languages, 
and stolen the sctaps Ltm, i L. Lo}>f \ 1 

They have destroyed the beaten track to 
heaven ; we are now compelled to make for 
ourselves ladders. Joubo t. 

10 They laugh that win. OtJu Uo, iv. 2 . 

They lose it (liie world) that do buy it with 
much care. Mit oj Wn i. 

They love least that let men know their love. 
1 1V0 (icut. 0 /1 \io/iii, 1 

They love most who are least valued. Pr. 

They love not poison that do poison need. 

Rich // , V 6 . 

15 They love us truly who correct us freely, Pr. 

They most assume who know the least. Gay. 

They must hunger in winter that will not work 
in summer. Pr. 

They must often charge who would be con¬ 
stant in happiness or wisdom. Lonftutu^ 

They never taste who always drink; / They 
always talk who never think. Piior 

20 They only are wise who know that they know 
nothing. ( arlylt. 

They only babble that practise not reflection 
Sheridan. 

They only should own who can administer. 
Rtf it? son. 

They only who build on ideas build for eter¬ 
nity. Lmei son. 

They pass best over the world who trip over 
it quickly, for it is but bog - if we stop, we 
sink. Queen Llizabttk. 

■''> They said that Love would die when Hope was 
gone, / And Love mourn’d long, and sorrow d 
after Hope, / At last she sought out Memory, 
and they trod / The same old paths where 
Love had walk’d with Hope, / And Memory 
fed the soul of Love with tears. 'Penn vson. 

They say best men are moulded out of faults, / 
And, foi the most, become much more the 
better / For being a little bad. Meas. Jor 
Meas.y v. i. 

They say Doubt is weak, but yet, if life be in the 
doubt, / The living doubt is more than Faith 
that life did never know. Dr. W. Smith. 

“ They say so '* is half a lie. Pr. 

They, sweet soul, that most impute a crime / 
Are pronest to it, and impute themselves, / 
Wanting the mental range; or low desire / 
Not to feel lowest makes them level all: / 
Yea, they would pare the mountain to the 
plain, / To leave an equal baseness. Tennyson. 


They that are above have ends in everything. 30 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

They that are against superstition oftentimes 
run into it of the wrong side. If I wear all 
colours but black, then I am superstitious in 
not wearing black. Selden. 



They that be whole need not a physician; but 
they that are sick 

They that be wise shall shine as the bright 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever. Bibh. 

They that bear a noble mind, / Where they 35 
want of riches find. Witlu >. 

They that by pleading clothes / Do fortunes 
seek, when worth and service fail, / Would 
have their tale believed for their oaths, / 
And are like empty vessels under sail. 

Gi orge Hefbi rt. 

They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility. 
For, certainly, man is of km to the beasts, 
by his body , and if he be not of kin to God 
by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble crea¬ 
ture. Biu on. 

They that do change old love for new, / Pray 
gods, they change for worse. Gtof^c Pecle, 

They that do nothing are in the readiest way 
to do that which is worse than nothing. 

/ immermann. 

They that drive away time spur a free horse. 40 

Robert Mason. 

They that govern the most make the least 
noise. StUien. 

They that hold by the Divine / Clasp too the 
Human m their faith. I^t. IT Smith. 

They that know one another salute afar off 
Pr. 

They that marry ancient people merely in ex¬ 
pectation to bury them, hang themselves in 
nope that one will come and cut the halter. 

i Puller. 

They that mean to make no use of friends will 46 
be at little trouble to gain them and to be 
without friendship is to be without one of 
the first comforts of our present state. 
Johnson. 

They that observe lying vanities forsake their 
own mercy. Bible. 

They that plough iniquity and sow wicked¬ 
ness reap the same Bible 

They that stand high have many blasts to 
shake them; and if they fall, they dash 
themselves to pieces. Richard ///., 1 . 3 . 

I They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Bible. 

They that sow the wind shall reap the whirl- 50 
wind. Bible. 

They that will crowd about bonfires may, 
sometimes very fairly, get their beards 
singed; it is tne price they pay for such 
illumination; natural twilight is safe and 
free to all. Carlyle 

They told me I was everything; *tis a lie: 1 
am not ague-proof. Ring Leary iv. 6. 

They well deserve to have / That know the 
strong’st and surest way to get. Richard 
//., 111 . 3 . 

They went out from us, but they were not of 
us ; for if they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have continued with us. St, John. 
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They who accuse and blacken thee wrongr- 
fulljr are much the greatest sufferers by 
their own malice and injustice. I hopna\ a 

Ki mpii, 

They who but slowly paced are / By plodding 
on may travel far. // Itht r. 

They who contract absurd habits are such as 
have no fear Johnson 

They who crouch to those who are above them, 
always trample on those wlio are below 
them. Bul k U\ 

5 They who do not feel the darkness will never 
look for the light. Bu< kh 

They who embiace the entire universe with 
Jove, for the most part love nothing but 
their narrow selves Jlindcp. 

They who giatefully the gods adore, / Still 
find their joys increasing more and more. 

1 hrot nti/K. 

They who have lost an infant are never, as it 
were, without an infant child. / {/i:h Hunt 

They who have no other trade but seeking 
their fortune, need never hope to find her, 
coquette-hke, she flies from her close pur¬ 
suers, and at last fixes on the plodding 
mechanic who stays at home and minds his 
business i,oli^sinii/i 

10 They who he soft and warm in a rich estate 
seldom conic to heat themselves at the altar 
South. 

They who oppose a Ministry have always a 
bettei field loi ridicule and repi oof than they 
who defend it. ttouhmiih. 

They who place their affections on trifles at 
first for amusement, will find those trifles at 
last become their serious concern. i.otJ- 
stnith. 

They who play with the devil’s rattles will be 
brought by degrees to wield his sword 
Butler 

They who pretend most to universal benevo¬ 
lence are either deceivers or dujies - men 
who desire to cover their private ill-natnre 
by a pretended regard for all. i,oldsntith 

15 They who resign life rather than part with 
liberty do only a prudent action ; but those 
who lay it down for friends and country do a 
heroic one. A tei ic 

They who resist indiscriminately all improve¬ 
ment as iiinovatioii, may find themselves 
compelled at last to submit to innovations 
although they are not improvements. C an- 
nmg. 

They who seek only for faults see nothing 
else. Pr 

They who sustain their cross shall likewise be 
sustained by it in return. I homas a Kemp. s. 

They who travel in pursuit of wisdom walk 
omy in a circle, and, after all their labour, 
at last return to their pristine ignorance. 
iioldsrntth. 

20 They who want a farthing, and have no friend 
that will lend them it, think farthings very 
good things Goldsmith. 

They who want money when they come to 
borrow, will always want money when they 
should come to pay. iroldimuh. 

They who will watch Providence will never 
want a Providence to watch. (*'') 

They whom truth and wisdom lead / Can 
gather honey from a weed. C owpe r. 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
tirooks / In Valloiiibrosa Mnton 
Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 25 
saying. This is the way, walk ye in it, when 
ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn 
to the left Bible. 

Thine is the right, for thine the might Ten- 
nysou. 

Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, for¬ 
sake not, neither go into thy brother’s house 
in the day of thy calamity. for better is a 
neighbour that is near than a brothei far off. 

Bici'c. 

Thine own worm be not • yet such jealousy, ! 

As hurts not others, but may make thee 
better, / Is a good spur. Gi or^ c lU > b, 1 1. 
Things all are big with jest; nothing that's 
plain / But may be witty, if thou hast the 
vein . . / Many affecting wit beyond their 
power, / Have got to be a dear fool for an 
lioui Gioreii. lltrbut. 

Things are graceful in a fi lend’s mouth which 30 
aie blushing in a man s own Bat on. 

Things are his property alone who knows how 
to use them. .,\« nophon. 

Things are long-lived, and God above appoints 
then term; yet when the brains of a thing 
have been out for three centuries and odd, one 
does wish it would be kind enough and die. 
Larlvlc. 

Things are not so false always as they seem 
Carlyle. 

Things are sullen, and will be as they are, 
whatever we think them or wish them to 
be. C udworth. 

Things are what they are by nature, not by 85 
will. C ud wor th . 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb 
upward / To what they were before Alacb.^ 

IV 2 

Things bad beg^n make strong themselves by 
ill Macb., 111 . 2 . 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity, / 
Love can tianspose to form and dignity. 
Mid. N.‘a Dream, i. i 

Things fasten upon thee only according as 
the degree of thy own lov% and inclination 
for them gives opportunity and advantage 

Thomas d Kempis. 

Things good, great Jove, asked or unasked, 40 
supply: / Thinks evil, though we ask for 
them, deny. Brum. 

Things have their laws as well as men; and 
things refuse to be trifled with, /.mtnon. 
Things ill got had ever bad success. . . . I’ll 
leave my son my virtuous deeds behind. 

3 y/6« /'/., 11 2. 

Things may serve long, but not serve ever, 

AlU Well, 11 . 2 . 

Things more excellent than every image are 
expressed through images. Jambiuhus. 

Tilings must turn when they can go no farther. 45 

Spurt^eon. 

Things refuse to be mismanaged long, Carlyle, 
Things seen are mightier than things heard. 
Ttnnyion 

Things, will always right themselves in time, 
if only those who know what they want to 
do, and can do, persevere unremittingly in 
wo; k and action. Got the 
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Things will never be bettered by an excess of I 
haste Fr. 

Things without remedy should be without re¬ 
gard , what is done, is done. Maib , ni -• 
Things won ai e done; joy’s soul lies m the 
doing 1 roil anti L niiii y I 2 
Think all you speak, but speak not all you 
think Dt'/aunc 
S Think and thank God. Pr. 

Think naught a ti ifle, though it small appear; / 
Small sands the mountain, moments make 
the year, / And trifles life 1 oum. 

Think not, dream not that thou livest, / If thy 
hand doth idly he, / If thy soul for ever long¬ 
ing, / Yearn but for the by and bye M, IT. 

U ood 

Think not I came to send peace on the earth , 

I came not to send peace but a sword 
Think not thy fame at eveiy twitch will break , / 
By great deeds show that thou canst little 
do , / And do them not, that shall thy wis¬ 
dom be , / And change thy temperance into 
bravery. C< oixe Ih’flu rt 
10 Think not thy own shadow longei than that of 
others -S/r I komai> Jhoivnf 
Think not your estate your own, while any 
man can call upon you for money which you 
cannot pay. Johnson 

Think of ease, but work on Gi or^e Herbert 
Think of “ living 1" Thy life, wert thou the 
“pitifullest of all the sons of earth,” is no 
idle dream, but a solemn reality It is thy 
own, it IS all thou hast to front eternity 
with. Carlyle. 

Think of the hosts of worlds, and of the plagues 
in this world-mote—death puts an end to the 
whole ( ai lyU 

15 Think with awe on the slow, the quiet power 
of time. Sihtller. 

Think wrongly, if yor please, but in all cases 
think for yourself. Li sn/it,. 

Think ye that God made the universe, and 
then let it run round his finger ? {am Pinker 
laufin licsse') Goethe. 

Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum / Of things 
for ever speaking, / That nothing of itself 
will come, / But we must still be seeking 

lyord’nvoi th 

Thinkers are scarce as gold; but he whose 
thoughts embrace all his subject, pursues it 
uninterruptedly and feailess of conse¬ 
quences, IS a diamond of enormous size 
l.avater. 

M Think’st thou existence doth depend on time ? / 
It doth , but actions are our epochs. Hymn 
Thinking about sin, b^ond what is indispen¬ 
sable for the firm effort to get rid of it, is 
waste of energy and waste of time. Matthew 
A mold. 

Thinking is but an idle waste of thought; / 
For nought is everything, and everything is 
nought. .Smith, Rejected Addicts, 1 , " 
Thinking is the function; living is the func¬ 
tionary Emtimn 

Thinking leads man to knowledge He may 
see and hear, and read and learn, whatevei 
he pleases, and as much as he pleases; he 
will never know anything of it, except that 
which he has thought over, that which by 
thinking he hns made the property of his 
mind. Pestalozzi. 


Thinking nurseth thinking Sir P. Sidney. 25 
This above all, to thine own self be true, / 
And it must follow as the night the day, / 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Ham , 1 3 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 
Ham , 1 1 

This century is not ripe for my ideal; I live a 
citizen of those that are to come. Si killer. 
“This comes of walking on the earth.” The 
Span di <noell, as he pnkt d himsi 1 /«/ from the 
(jroutui, Sp. Pr 

This communicating of a man’s self to his 30 
friend works two contrarv effects, for it re- 
doubleth joys and cutteth griefs in halves. 

Hol on 

This day / Shall change all griefs and quarrels 
into love. Heniyl ,v 
This day’s propitious to be wise in Bums. 

This even-handed justice / Commends the in¬ 
gredients of our poison’d chalice / To our 
own lips Mai. , 1 7 

This ever-renewing generation of appearances 
rests on a reality, and a reality that is alive. 

I mil son 

Tins fell sergeant, death, / Is strict in his 35 
arrest Jiam , v 2 

This hand, to tyrants ever sworn the foe, / 
For freedom only deals the deadly blow / 
Then sheathes in calm lepose tlie vengeful 
blade / For gentle peace in freedom’s hal¬ 
lowed shade. John (Juimy Adiims 
This I think chanty—to love God for himself, and 
our neighbour for God. Sii Ihonuis Hiowne. 
This is a great - properly the greatest — 
moment in a man’s life, when, reconciling 
himself to necessity, he is able with clearness 
of purpose to say, “ Let the will of the gods 
be done." Ed. 

“This IS a sharp medicine, but it cures all dis¬ 
orders " Rail t^h of th> axe of his ixn utionei. 
This IS faith , it is nothing more than obedience. 40 
/ 'oltaire 

This is how I define talent; it is a gift God 
has given us in seciet, which we reveal 
without knowing it. Moiili Si/i/n u 
This is not a time for purism of style , and style 
has little to do with the worth or unworth of 
a book. Lally It 

This IS not the liberty which we can hope, that 
no grievance should arise 111 the common¬ 
wealth, but when complaints are freely heard, 
deeply considered, and sjieedily reformed, 
then IS the utmost bound of civil liberty at¬ 
tained that wise men look for Milton 
This IS the first condition of a living morality as 
well as of vital religion, that the soul shall 
find a true centre out fi 0111 and above itself, 
round which it shall revolve. J. C. Shaip 
This IS the humour of it llmry /'., ii i. 45 
This is the monstrosity in love - that the will is 
infinite, and the execution confined , that the 
desire is boundless, and the act a slave to 
limit. / loil. and C ;ri\. Ill 2 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth / 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow 
blossoms, / And bears his blushing honours 
thick upon him, / The third day comes a 
frost, a killing frost, / And when he thinks, 
good easy man, full surely / His greatness 
is a-ripening, nips his root, / And then he 
falls, as I do I Jen. VIII.^ hi a. 
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This is the very coinage of your brain; / This 
bodiless creation ecstasy / Is very cunning 
in. Ham.y in 4. 

This is the very curse of an evil deed, that it 
engenders and must bring forth more evil. 

^cktlUr. 

This is true philanthrophy, that buries not its 
old in ostentatious charity, but builds its 
ospital in the human heart. Hat ley 

This low man seeks a little thing to do, / Sees 
it and does it, / This high man, with a great 
thing to pursue, / Dies ere he knows it. 
Jiro7vning. 

6 This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them. Said oj Jesuit by the Jews in way 0/ 
reproach 

This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless 
seas, / The past, the future—two eternities 
Moot e. 

This nothing’s more than matter. 11 am , n 5 

This of old IS sure, / That change of toil is 
toil s su£Bcieut cure Lewn Mott is. 

This one fact the world hates—that the soul 
becomes Ltmtiton 

10 This present is a niinous and ruining world. 

i arlyle. 

This she knows in joys and woes, / That saints 
will aid if men will call, / For the blue sky 
bends over all c olcridtie 

This so sohd-seemiiig world is, after all, but an 
air-image, our Me the only reality, and 
Nature, with its thousand-fold production 
and destruction, but the reflex of our own 
inward force, the “ Phantasy of our Dream,” 
or, what the earth-snint in “ Faust” names 
It, “ the living visible garment of God.” 
Carlyle, 

This time, like all times, is a very good one, if 
we but knew what to do with it Emetion. 

This was a man. Jui. L,cs , v 5 

16 This was the most unkindest cut of all Jul. 

ClFS , 111 2. 

This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where 
I shall have my music for nothing, lem/esit 
iii. 2. 

This world belongs to the energetic. Emerson. 

This world is a busy scene, and man a crea¬ 
ture destined for a progressive struggle 
BHtn\ 

This world is all a fleeting show^ / For man’s 
illusion given / The smiles of joy, the tears 
of woe, / Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, / 
There's nothing true but heaven. Moore. 

'H) This world is full of fools, and he who would 
not wish to see one must not only shut him¬ 
self up alone, but must also break his look¬ 
ing-glass hoiieau 

This world surely is wide enough to hold both 
thee and me I (uncle '1 oby lo the flyX Sit me 

This world, where much is to be done and little 
to be known Johnson. 

Thistles and thorns prick sore, but evil tongrues 
prick more. Dut. Pr, 

Tho’ men may bicker with the things they 
love, / They would not make them laugh¬ 
able in all eyes, / Not while they loved them 
Tennysort. 

W Tho* world on world in myriad myriads roll / 
Round us, each with diflFerent powers, / And 
other form of life than ours, / What know we 
greater than the soul ? Tennyson 


Those are not empty-hearted whose low sound/ 
Reverbs no hollowness. Lear^ i 1. 

Those are often raised into the greatest trans¬ 
ports of mirth who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy. Addison. 

Those deserve to be doubly laughed at that are 
peevish and angry for nothing to no purpose. 
VEstrange. 

Those faces which have charmed us the most 
escape us the soonest. Scott. 

Those faults conscience has not strength to 3C 
prevent, it seldom has justice enough to 
accuse Goldsmith 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, / Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel Ham., i. ^ 

Those holy fields / Over whose acres walked 
those blesseafeet, / Which, fourteen hundred 
years ago were nailed, / For our advantage, 
on the bitter cross 1 Hi n I F., i. 1 

Those of us who are worth anything spend 
our manhood in unlearning the follies or 
expiating the mistakes of our youth. Sin Uey. 

Those only are beautiful which, like the planets, 
have a steady, lambent light—are luminous, 
not sparkling. Lorn; fellow. 

Those only are despicable who fear to be 36 
despised. La Roche. 

Those only deserve a monument who do not 
need one liazhtt. 

Those only obtain love, for the most part, who 
seek it not Got Iht 

Those only who know little can be said to 
know anything The greater the knowledge 
the greater the doubt. Got the 

Those people who at e always improving never 
become great. Gieatness is an eminence, 
the ascent to which is steep and lofty, and 
which a man must seize on at once by natural 
boldness and vigour, and not by patient, 
wary steps. 11 azliit 

Those persons who do most good are least iC 
conscious of it Jl'anl Ri et her. 

Those tender tears that humanise the soul. 
Thomwti. 

Those that are the loudest in their threats are 
the weakest in the execution of them. ( olton. 

Those that come unsought for are commonly 
the most valuable, and should be secured, 
because they seldom return. Bacon. 

Those that dare lose a day are dangerously 
prodigal; those that dare misspend it, des¬ 
perate BiHwp Hall. 

Those that fly may fight again, / Which he can 46 
never do that’s slain. Butler. 

Those that have loved longest love best John¬ 
son. 

Those that think must govern those that toil. 

Goldsmith, 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, / 
Begin with weak straws. Jul. Cers., 1. 3. 

Those who are bent to do wickedly will never 
want tempters to urge them on. Tillotson. 

Those who are elevated enough in life to reason m 
and to reflect, yet low enough to keep clear 
of the venal contagion of a court—these are 
a nation’s strength ! Burns. 

Those who are quite satisfied sit still and do 
nothing; those who are not quite satisfied 
are the sole benefactors of the world. Lan* 
dor. 
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Those who attempt to level never equalise ; Thou art ignorant of what thou art, and much 25 
they load the edifice of society by setting i more ignorant of what is fit for thee. Thomas 
up in the air what the solidity of the struc- h Kempis 

ture requires to be on the ground. Burke. Thou art in the end what thou art. Goethe. 
Those who attempt to reason us out of our Thou art not alone if thou have faith There 
follies, begin at the wrong end, since the is a communion of saints, unseen, yet not 

attempt naturally presupposes us capable of unreal, accompanying and brotherlUce em- 

reason. Goldsmith | bracing thee, so thou be worthy Carlyle 

Those who bring sunshine to the lives of others Thou art the nun of the noblest man / That 
cannot keep It from themselves J.M liame. ever I'ved m the tide of times. Jul. (as.. 
Those who can sit at home and gloat over their ni t. 
thousands in silent satisfaction are generally Thou art thyself to all eternity P G Rossetti 
found to do it in plain clothes, iroldsmith. Thou awakest us to delight in thy praise , for 30 
6 Those who carry much upon their clothes thou madest us for thyself, and our heart is 

are remarked lor having but httle in their restless until it repose in thee St Au^tstinc. 

pockets Gohhmith. i Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey ' 

Those who do nothing generally take to shout- And death unloads thee. Meas jor Meas , 
mg. /V. ,u. 1. 


Those who dwell in fear dwell next door to 
hate ; and I think it is the cowardice of 
women that makes them such intense haters. 

Mrs lame<ion 

Those who educate children well are more to 
be honoured than they who produce them; 
for these only gave them life, those the art 
of living well. A rn t. 

Those who first study fate, and say. Fate is 
the only cause of fortune and misfortune, 
terrify themselves. 11 • to/>ad< sa 
10 Those who give the first shock to a state are 
naturally the first to be overwhelmed in its 
ruin The fruits of public commotion are 
seldom enjoyed by the man who was the first 
to set it a-going, he only troubles the waters 
for another s net. MontaiKne 

Those who have even studied good books may 
still be fools. Httopade\a. 

Those who injure one par^ to benefit another 
are quite as unjust .is if they converted the 
property of others to their own benefit ( ic. 

Those who make the best use of their time 
have none to spare. Pr. 

Those who make the worst use of their time 
most complain of its shortness. La liruyere. 
16 Those who only run after little things wiU not 
go far. J M. Paine 

Those who profess most are ever the least sin¬ 
cere. lurid an. 

Those who regularly undertake to cultivate 
friendship find ingratitude generally repays 
their eudeuvours. Arh^s. 

Those who seek for something more than i 
happiness in this world must not complain if 
happiness be not their portion Ltoudt i 

Those who seem to doubt or deny us what is 
justly ours, let us either pity their prejudice 
or despise their judgment. Burns. | 

20 Those who set their minds to deny things, and : 
are fond of pulling things to pieces, must be j 
treated like deniers-of-motion, one need only 
keep incessantly walking up and down before 
them in as composed a manner as possible. 
Goethe 

Those who trust us educate ua George Eliot. 

Those who will not be ruled by the rudder 
must be ruled by the rock. Cornish Pr. 

Those who would make us feel must feel them¬ 
selves. Churchill. 

Thou art Heaven’s tasker; and thy God re¬ 
quires / The purest of thy flouri as well as 
of thy fires. Quarles. 


Thou canst not be entirely free till thou hast 
attained to such a mastery as entirely to 
subdue and deny thyself. Thomas « Kempis. 

Thou dost not strive, O Sun, but, meek and 
still, / Thou dost the type of Jesus best 
fulfil, / A noiseless revelation in the sky. 

B. li'. Baber 

Thou hast given me / A world of earthly bless¬ 
ings to my soul, / If sympathy of love unite 
our thoughts. 2 Jim I I , i x. 

Thou hast not what others have, and others 35 
have not the gift thou hast From this im¬ 
perfection springs sociability. l>ellert 

Thou little thmkest what a little foolery 
governs the world John Selden 

Thou mayest as well expect to grow stronger 
by always eating, as wiser by always read¬ 
ing. BtilUr 

Thou mayest be more prodigal of praise when 
thou writest a letter than when thou speakest 
m presence. Buller 

Thou must learn to break thine own will in 
many things if thou wilt have peace and 
concord with others. I homa^ a A einpis. 

Thou must live unto another if thou wilt live 40 
unto thyself. Sen 

Thou roust renounce ; thou must abstain 1 is 
the eternal song which sounds in the ears of 
every one, which every hour is singing to us 
all our life long Got the 

Thou, Nature, art my goddess , to thy law / 
My services are bound. King Lear u 2 

Thou of an independent mind, / With soul 
resolved, with soul resigned; / Prepared 
Power’s proudest frown to brave, / Who 
wilt not be, nor have a slave ; / Virtue alone 
who dost revere, / Thy own reproach alone 
dost fear, / Approach this shrine (Indepen* 
denre), and worsnip here. Burns 

Thou shall hear no more complaints from me; 
thou shalt hear only what happens to the 
wanderer. Goethe. 

'* Thou shalt" is written upon life in characters 46 
as legible as “ Thou shalt not " Carlyle. 

Thou shalt look outward, not inward. Can 
lyle. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. Bible. 

Thou, too curious ear, that fain / Wouldst 
thread the maze of Harmony, / Content 
thee with one simple strain, /. . . Till thou 
art duly trained, and taught / The concord 
sweet of Love divine. Keble, 
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Thou who didst the stars and sunbeams know, / 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honouied, 
self-secuie, / Didst walk on eaith unguessed 
at. M A f Hold on .S//«/.r afe 
Thou 1 why, thou wilt quarrel with a man that 
hath a hair more or a hair less in his beai d 
than thou hast Thou w'llt quanel with a 
man for cracking nuts, having no other reason 
but because thou hast hazel eyes Thy 

head is full of quariels as an egg is full of 
meat Jlont and /ul, in i 
Thou wilt never sell thy life, oi any p irt of 
thy life, 111 a satisfactory in,inner Give it 
like a loyal heait, let the pure of it be 
nothing, then hast thou in a certain sense 
got all for it. ( atlvh 

Thou would’st as soon go kindle file with 
snow, / As seek to quench the fire of love 
with words. Jn'oirint o/ltto»a,\\ 7 
5 Thou wouldst do little for God if the devil 
were dead Sc. I'r. 

Though a man may become learned by 
another’s le.irning, he never can be wise but 
by his own wisdom (“) 

Though a sinner do evil an hundied times, and 
his days be prolonged, yet surely 1 know 
that It shall be well with them that ftar 
God, swliich feai befoie him. /•’/'/< 

Though all his woiks abioad, / The heart 
benevolent and kind / The most lesembles 
God 

Though ambition in itself is a vice, yet it is 
often the pai ent of virtues (jmne t 
10 Though an honourable title may be conveye'* 
to postenty, yet the ennobling qualities 
which are the soul of gtoatness are a soit of 
incommunicable perfections, and cannot be 
transferred (‘0 

Though gentle, yet not dull, / Strong without 
rage, witJiout o’erflownig, full Ihnhav. 
Though great the force of little woids, / Sped 
in an evil hour, / As great the might, and 
great the good, / Of one in Wisdom’s power 
M II II ood 

Though He comes in many shapes, / His love 
is till obbing in them all, / And from His love 
no soul escapes, / And from His mercy none 
can fall Ih II Sm th 
Though he says nothing, he pays it with think¬ 
ing, like the Welshman’s jackdaw J't 
15 Though He slay me, I shall yet trust 111 Him 
Ihble. 

Though I am always in haste, I am never in 
a hurry. John II > kSv 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this— / 
That in the couise of justice none of us / 
Should see salvation. Alcr o' I i\ i 
Though last, not least. Jul Cas,in i 
Though little fire grows ^reat with little wind, / 
Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all 
Ja/n of SJnew^ li. i. 

SO Though losses and crosses / Be lessons right 
severe, / There’s wit there ye’ll get there, / 
Y e’ll find nae ither where Burns 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear. Anon 
Though love cannot plant morals in the human 
breast, it cultivates them when there, i.oid- 
stnith. 

Though much is taken, much abides. Tennyson 
Though old the thought and oft repress’d, / 
Tis his at last who says it best Lowell. 


Though peace be in every man's wishes, yet 25 
the qualifications and predispositions neces¬ 
sary for procuring and preserving it are the 
care of very few. Ihonias d kem/n^ 

Though scorn’s malignant glances / Prove him 
poorest of his clan, / He’s the noble—who 
advances / Fieedom, and the cause of Man I 
C .Swam 

. Though stars in skies may disapjiear, / And 
angry tempests gather, / The nappy hour 
[ may soon be near / That brings us pleasant 
weather. Burns 

Though the cat winks a while, yet sure she 
IS not blind J'>. 

Though the heavens fall, the 01 bs of truth and 
lustice fall not. /. Bur rout^hs 
Though the woi Id exists for thought, thought 30 
is daunted in presence of the world. Liner~ 

Though this be madness, yet there is method 
in’t Jhirn., 11 2 

Though thousands hate physic, because of the 
cost, / Yet thousands it helpeth, that else 
should be lost. J ho mas ! usscr 
Though we lose our fortune, yet we should 
not lose our patience /V 
Though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps / At 
wisdom s gate , and to simplicity / Kesigns 
her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
j where no ill seems Aldton. 

I Though you can fret me, you cannot play upon 85 
me Ham ,111 2 

Though you had the wisdom of Newton or 
the wit of Swift, garrulousness would lower 
you m the eyes of your fellow-creatures. 

Burns 

Though you stroke the nettle ever so kindly, 
yet it will stmg you. Pr 
Thought and science follow their own law of 
development, they are slowly elaboiated m 
the growth and forward pressure of huma" 
nity, in what Shakespeare calls . . . The 
p/ophetic soul / Of the wide world dreaming 
on things to come Alaithew . I r nold 
Thought discovered is the nioie possessed 
1 ~oung. 

Thought disturbs the wqrld, and thought of 40 
God / Unsettles most m all, for it is life, / 
And only life t an comprehend its force, / Or 
guide it. Ih. ir Smith. 

Thought expands, but lames; action ani¬ 
mates, but narrows, iroi the 
Thought IS deeper than all ^eech ; / Feeling 
deeper than all thought, / Souls to souls can 
never teach / What unto themselves was 
taught. C. r. C ranch 
Thought is free As Vou J.iKe Itfi 3 . 

Tnought 1 $ like opium * it can intoxicate us 
while it leaves us broad awake. Atntel. 
Thought is silence. S hen dan. 46 

Thought IS the property of him who can enter¬ 
tain It, and of him who can adequately place 
it I. met son. 

Thought IS the seed of action; but action is as 
much its second form as thought is its first. 

It rises in thought, to the end that it may be 
uttered and acted The more profound the 
thought, the more burdensome Always in 
'•oportion to the depth of its sense does it 
nock importunately at the gates of the soul, 
to be spoken, to be done. A merson. 
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Thougrht IS the wind, knowledge tTie sail, and 
mankind the vessel Hate. 

Thought means life, since those who do not 
thiiik do not live in any high or real sense 
Thinking makes the man. A li AUott. 
Thought once awakened does not again 
slumber (arlyle 

Thought takes man out of servitude into 
freedom l.inerwn 

5 Thought, true labour of any kind, highest 
virtue itself, is it not the daughter of pain ? 
Born as out of the black whirlwind , true 
effort in fact, as of a captive struggling to 
free itself that is thought ( a>lyit 
Thought without reverence is barren, perhaps 
poisonous; at best dies, like cookery, with 
the day that called it forth t ailvl. 

Thought works in silence, so does virtue 
Caf/y/i. 

Thoughtlessness is piecisely the chief public 
calamity of our day KmAtu 
Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be 
tried SltaKi’:fua>e 

10 Thoughts are not always at our beck; we 
must wait till they come ^ihof'enhamy. 
Thoughts (arc) the slaves of life, and life time’s 
fool. '' And tune, that takes suivey of all the 
woiId, / Must have a stop \ Hm /r,v 4 
Thoughts are your own , your words are so 
no moie Pi Liu tic 

Thoughts come into our minds by avenues 
which we never left open, and thoughts go 
out of our minds through avenues which we 
never voluntary opened L met son 
Thoughts shut up want air, and spoil, like 
bales unopened to the sun ) 'oung- 

IS Thoughts take up no room Jt nmv CoLlu r 
Thoughts that breathe and words that bum 
(,tav 

Thoughts that do ofte 1 he too deep for tears 

ll OKtStVOl tJl 

Thoughts that voluntary move / Haimonious 
numbers Milton 

Thoughts we have had and pictures we have 
seen can be recalled by the mind , but the 
heart is not so obliging , it does not repro¬ 
duce our pleasing emotions itoethc 

20 Threaten the threatener, and outface the 
brow / Of bragging horror , so shall inferior 
eyes, / That borrow their behaviours ft om the 
great, / Grow great by your example, and 
put on / The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
King John, v i 

Threatened folks live long /V 
Three may keep a secret—if two of them are 
dead. Ben }<tankini 

Three poets in three distant ages born, / 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn / 
The first m loftiness of thought surpass'd , / 
The next, in majesty , in both, the last / The 
force of Nature could no further go; / To 
make a third, she join’d the former two 
Drydi n 

Three removes are as bad as a fire Ben. 
Ftankhn. 

26 Three things drive a man out of doors—smoke, 
a leaking roof, and a scolding wife Pt. 
Three things that enrich genius are con¬ 
tentment of mind, the cherishing of good 
thoughts, and the exercise of memory 
Southey 


Three thousand miles of ocean space are less 
impressive than three miles bounded by 
rugged mountain walls John Burtouiths 
Three women and a goose make a market. 

It , Dui , ami Dan Pr 

Thrice happy he who without rigour saves. 

I hotn\on 

Thrice happy life that’s from ambition free. 30 

A llan Pantuiy. 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just \ t 
And he but naked, though locked up in 
steel, / Whose conscience with injustice is 
coirupted 2 J/m / / , in 2 
Thrift must begin with little savings Pr 
Thrifty be, but not covetous Ceorge Her- 
l-.tt 

Through certain humours 01 passions, and 
from temper merely, a man may be com¬ 
pletely miserable, let his outwaid circum¬ 
stances be ever so fortunate Lord ShafUs- 
I’ury 

Through every star, through every grass 36 
blade, and most throut'h every living soul, 
the glory of a present God still beams. 

C any It 

Through steep ascents, through strait and 
rugged ways, , Ourselves to glory’s lofty 
seats we raise ' In vain he hopes to reach 
the ble®s’d abode / Who leaves the narrow 
path for the more easy road Bow an 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices do ap¬ 
peal , / Robes and furr’d gowns hide all 
! A'lne Ltat, i\ 6 

! Throug:h “the nuns of a falling era," not once 
j missing his footing (. at IvU o! hn fatlur 
Through want of enterpi ise and faith men are 
where they are, buying and selling, and 
spending their lives like seifs I hot tan 
Through wisdom is an house builded , and by 40 
undeistanding it is established, and by 
knowledge shall the cliambei s be filled with 
all precious and pleasant riches. BtoU 
Throw no gift again at the giver’s head , / 
Better is half a loaf than no bread /’». 

Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it. 
Math , V j 

Thu’ nur das Rechte in demen Sachen, / Das 
Andre wird sich von selber niaclien—In thy 
aff.iirs do thou onl\ uliat is nglit, the icsl will 
follow of Itself Go' tilt 

Thursday come, and the week’s gone. Pr. 

Thus grief still treads upon the heels of plea- 46 
sure , / Married in haste, we may repent at 
leisuie < ongteve 

Thus the native hue of resolution / Is sickbed 
o’er with the pale cast of thought. Jiarn , 

111 I 

Thus the whirligig of tune brings in his re¬ 
venges Iiveljih Bight, iv 2. 

Thus we play the fools with the time; and the 
spirits of the wise sit in the clouds, and mock 
us. 2 Hen. II', 11 2. 

Thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I fall 
into Charybdis, your mother. Aler, o/Tenice, 
ill <; 

Thus with the year / Seasons return; but not 60 
to me returns / Day, or the sweet approach 
of even or morn, / Or sight of vernal bloom 
or summer’s rose, / Or flocks, or herds, or 
human face divine, / But cloud instead, and 
ever-dunng daik / Surrounds me. Milton, 
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Thy actions, and thy actions alone, determine 
thy worth Juchte. 

Thy friend put in thy bosom ; wear his eyes / 
Still in thy heart, that he may see wnat’s 
there. / If cause require, thou art his sacri¬ 
fice . . . / But love is lost; the way of friend¬ 
ship’s grone George Herbert. 

Thy hand is never the worse for doing: thy 
own work. Pr 

Thy love to me was wonderful, passing: the 
love of women. Bible 

6 Thy nature / It is too full of the milk of human 
kindness / To catch the nearest way. Mcub.. 
»• 5 

Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power Bible. 

Thy praise or dispraise is to me alike, / One 
doth not stroke me, nor the other strike. 
Ben. Jonwn. 

Thy secret is thy prisoner. Pr. 

Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 

\Pordsiuorth 

10 Thy spirit. Independence, let me share, / Lord 
of the lion-heart ana eagle-eye! / Thy 
steps I follow with my bosom bare, / Nor 
heed the storm that howls along the sky* 
MW licit 

Thy sum of duty let two words contain; [ Be 
humble and be just Piwr 

Thy true beginning and Father is in heaven, 
whom with the bodily eye thou shalt never 
behold, but only with the spiritual. ( aileh. 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 
2 Hen. /1 ., i\ 4 

Tibi nullum penculum esse perspicio, quod 
quidem sejunctum sit ab omnium mteritu— I 
can see no danger to wliicii jou 'ire exposed, 
other than that which threatens the dtstructioii of 
us all (ic 

15 Tickle me, Bobby, and I’ll tickle you. Pr. 

Tie up thy fears. / He that forbears / To suit 
and serve his need, / Deserves his load 

Geofxe Heibeti. 

Tie your camel up as best you can, and then 
trust It to Providence. Mahomet. 

Tief und ernstlich denkende Menschen haben 
gegeii das Publikum einen bosen Stand — 
Deeply and c.irncstly thoughtftd men stand on 
an unfavourable footing with the public. Goethe. 

Tief zu denken und schon zu empfinden ist 
Vielen gegeben , Dichter ist nur, wer schon 
sagt \. IS er daebt’ und empfand—To think 
deeply and to feel beautifully is given to many; 
only he who expresses beautifully what he has 
thought and felt is a poet Geibil. 

SO Tiens a la verity - Stick to the truth. M. 

Tiens a ta foy—Hold to thy faith. M. 

Tiers etat—The third estate; the commons. Fi. 

Till the hand . . . from reed or string / Draws 
out faint echoes of the voice Divine / That 
bring God nearer to a faithless world. Lewn, 
Morns 

Time and chance can do nothing for those who 
will do nothing for themselves. Providence 
itself can scarcely save a people who are not 
prepared to make a struggle for their safety. 
Canning 

25 Time and I against any two. Phihp II. 

Time and space are not God, but creations of 
God ; with God, as it is a universal Here, so 
is it an everlasting Now. L arlyU. 


Time and thinking tame the strongest grief 

Pr. 

Time antiquates antiquities, and hath an art 
to make dust of all things. Str Thomas 
Browne 

Time, as it is, cannot stay; / Nor again, as it 
was, can it be , / Disappearing and passing 
away / Are the world, and the ages, and we. 

Lord I.ytton 

Time brings roses. Pr. 

Time conquers all, and we must time obey. 
Pope. 

Time consecrates; and what is grey with age 
becomes religion. Schiller. 

Time destroys the speculations of man, but 
it confirms the judgment of nature Cic. 

Time devours all things. Pr. 

Time dissipates to shining ether the solid S5 
angularity of facts. Evn non. 

Time drinketh up the essence of every great 
and noble action whith ought to be per¬ 
formed, and IS delayed in the execution. 
littopadesa. 

Time elaborately thrown away 1 oun^^ 

Time gives prudence ; the lord of time, inspira¬ 
tion ; the one is a reward, the other a gift. 
Borne 

Time has a strange contracting influence on 
many a wide-spread fiime. iarlyU. 

Time has only a relative existence Carlyle. 40 
Time incessantly hasteneth on; he seeks for 

f ierfection: if thou art true, thou canst cast 
etters eternal on him Si mlh ?. 

Time is a continual over-dropping of moments, 
which tall down one upon the other and 
evaporate /i an Paul 

Tmie is a strange thing It is a whimsical 
tyrant, which m every century has a different 
face for all that one says and does Got the. 
Time is a wonder-working god In one hour 
many thousand grams of sand run out, so 
quickly do thoughts stir in the minds of men. 
Schiller. 

Time s but a stream I go a-fishing in. 141 
drink at it; but while I drink I see the 
sandy bottom, and detect how shallow it is. 

Its thin current slides away, but eternity 
remains. I would drink deeper, fish in the 
sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars. 
Jhoreau, 

Time is but the measure of the difficulty of a 
conception Pure thought has scarcely any 
need of time, since it perceives the two ends 
of an idea almost the same moment. A rntel. 
Time is eternity, / Pregnant with all eternity 
can give. 1 'oung. 

Time is generally the best doctor. Oznd. 

Time is incalculably long, and every day is a 
vessel into which very much may be poured, 
if one will really fill it up. Goethe. 

Time is like a fashionable host, / That slightly 50 
shakes his parting guest by the hand: / And 
with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, / 
Grasps in the comer. Trod, and Cress. ^ in. 3 . 
Time is like a river, in which metals and solid 
substances are sunk, while chaff and straws 
swim upon the surface Bacon, 

Time is money Pr, 

Time is never more misspent than while we 
declaim against the want of it. Zimmermann, 
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Time is of more value than type, and the wear 
and tear of temper than an extra page of 
index. A’ 11. Husk. 

Time IS the chrysalis of eternity. Jean Paul. 

Time is the life of the souL If not this, then 
tell me what is time ? Longjeiiow. 

Time is the most undeiinable yet paradoxical 
of things ; the past is gone, the future is not 
come, and the present becomes the past, 
even while we attempt to define it, and, like 
the flash of the lightning, at once exists and 
expires. L olton. 

6 Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. Two 
Ctent. o/Ter.y in. i. 

Time is the old justice that examines all offen¬ 
ders. As \ ou l.ike li, jv. j 

Time is the stuff life is made of. n I tank hn 

Time is the wheel-track m which we roll on 
towards eternity H . t. llun/koltlt 

Time is trouble and the author of destruc¬ 
tion ; he seizeth even from afar. Jhto^ 
Jadesa 

10 Time reposes on eternity , the truly great and 
transcendental has its basts ani substance 
in eternity, stands revealed to us as eter¬ 
nity 111 a vesture of time. ( a) lyle. 

Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides . / 
Who cover faults, at last shame them de¬ 
rides. Lea>t i i. 

Time, that black and narrow isthmus between 
two eternities, t olton. 

Time the shuttle drives, but you / Give to 
every thread its hue, / And elect your des¬ 
tiny li\ //. BurUik^h. 

Time trieth truth. Pr. 

16 Time was when a Christian used to apologise 
for being happy. But the day has always 
been when he ought to apologise for being 
miserable. Pyof. Drutnmond. 

Time wasted is existence *, used, is life. 
3 ’’oun^. 

Time, when well husbanded, is like a cultivated 
field, of which a few acres produce more of 
what IS useful to life, than extensive pro¬ 
vinces, even of the richest soil, when overrun 
with weeds and brambles. Hume. 

Time, which deadens hatred, secretly streng¬ 
thens love, and m the hour of threatened 
separation its growth is manifested at once 
in radiant brightness. Jean Paul. 

Time will discover everything to posterity; 
it is a babbler, and speaks even when no 
question is put. Eunptdes. 

20 Time works great changes. Pr. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow; / 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. Byron. 

Time’s best gift to us is serenity. Bovee. 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. Berkeley. 

Time’s the king of men; / He’s both their 

B arent and he is their grave, / And gives 
lem what he will, not what they crave. 
PencleSf li. 3 . 

26 Time’s waters will not ebb nor stay; / Power 
cannot change them, but Love may; / What 
cannot be, Love counts it done. Keble. 
Timely advised, the coming evil shun; / Better 
not do the deed, than weep it done. Pnor. 
Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes—I distrust the 
Greeks, even when they bring gifts. Vtrg. 


Times of general calamity and confusion havd 
ever been productive of the greatest minds. 
Colton. 

Timet pudorem—He fears shame. M. 

Timidi mater non flet— The mother of the coward 80 
has no occasion to weep I'l. 

Timidus se vocat cautum, paicum sordidus— 
'J'he cow.ird calls himself cautious, the miser 
thiifty. Pub. Syr. 

Timor Domini fons vitae— The fear of the Lord 
IS a fountain of life. M. 

Tinsel reflects the sun, but warms nothing. 

1 ro/. Prummond. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep !/ 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays / 
Where Fortune smiles; the wretched he 
forsakes / Swift on his downy pinions flies 
from woe, / And lights on lids unsullied with 
a tear. J ’ount^. 

Tirer le diable par la queue— To be in great 86 
straits {lit, to pull the devil by the tail) 

Tirer les marrons du feu avec la patte du chat 
—To m.'ike a cat s paw of any one {lit. to take 
the chestnuts from the fire with a cat’s paw. 

La lumlaine 

Tirez le ndeau ; la farce est jouee— Draw the 
cut tain ; the farce is played out. Last words of 
Rabelais. 

’Tis a consummation / Devoutly to be wished. 

Ham.^ 111. I. 

’Tis a cruelty / To load a falling man. Henry 
ril/.,v 2. 

'Tis a folly to fret; griefs no comfort. Pr. 40 

’Tis a good ill that comes alone. Pr. 

’Tis a kind of good deed to say well: / And yet 
words are no deeds. Heuty VIII ^ 111. 2. 

’Tis a lucky day, boy, and we’ll do good deeds 
on’t U’lnters Tali^ 111 3. 

Tis a physic that’s bitter to sweet end. Meas. 
for Meas.t iv. 6. 

’Tis a question whether adversity or prosperity 46 
makes the most poets, ban/uhar. 

’Tis a vile thing to die ... I When men are 
unprepar’d and look not for it Rich. lU.^ 

Ill 2. 

’Tis all one to be a witch as to be counted one. 

'Ihe Witch 0 /Edmonton. 

’Tis always a delightful thinp; to see the human 
understanding follovnng its imprescriptible 
rights in spite of all hindrances, and hurrying 
eagerly towards the utmost possible agree¬ 
ment between ideas and objects. Goethe. 

’Tis an economy of time to read old and famed 
books. Emer\oH. 

’Tis an old maxim in the schools / That flat- 60 
teiy's the food of fools , / Yet now atid then 
our men of wit / Will condescend to take a 
it. Swift. 

'Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud; / 
Tis virtue that doth make them most ad¬ 
mired ; / Tis government that makes them 
seem divine. 3 Hen. 37 ., i. 4. 

’Tis better to be lowly bom, / And range with 
humble livers in content, / Than to be 
perked up in a glistering grief, / And wear a 
golden sorrow. Hen. 37 //., ii. 2. 

’Tis better to cry over your goods than after 
them. Pr. 

’Tis better to have loved and lost / Than never 
to have loved at all Tennyson. 
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’Tis but a base, ig^noble mind / That mounts 
no higher than a bird can soar j. Hen. 1 7 , 
ii 1. 

*Tis but lame kindness that does its work by 
halves /l/utt 

'Tis, by comparison, an easy task / Earth to 
despise. but to converse with heaven— / 
This IS not easy. II oid\ivotth 
Tis certainly much easier foi a man to restrain 
himself from talking at all, than to enter into 
discourse without saying more than becomes 
him J Jiomai ii AI in An 
6 'Tis day still while the sun shines 

’Tis death to me to be at eiimitv , I hate it, and 
desire all good men’s love A'nit ii i 

'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, ' 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
C aut/'bt 11 

Tis education forms the common mmd, / Just 
as the twig is bent, the tree s mchiicd 
'Tis ever common that men aie merriest when 
they are from home lim I ,i c 
10 'Tis expectation makes a blessing dear, ' 
Heaven weie not heaven if we knew what it 
were Sur/Jiu'’ 

Tis God / Diffused through all that doth make 
all one whole ( oA > id.^t 
'Tis heaven alone that is given away; / 'Tis 
only God may be had for the asking. Lo~.vi ’ 
'Tis impossible you should take true root, but 
by the fair weather that you make yourself, 
it iS needful that you frame the season for 
your own harvest Minh Ado, i. 

Tis, m fact, utter folly to ask whether a person 
has anything from himself, or whether he has 
it from other.s, whether he operates by h.m- 
self, or operates by means of others The 
mam point is to have a great will, and skill 
and nersevei ance to cany it out. All else is 
indifterent iioA/ic. 

15 'Tis life itself to love Goethe, 

'Tis life reveals to each his genuine worth. 
Got the 

'Tis little we can do for each other. Enunon 
'Tis long since death had the majority /* itn 
'Tis mad idolatiy / To make the service greater 
than the god /;<;// and i less , ii 2 
20 'Tis my opinion ’tis necessary to be happy, 
that we think no place more agreeable than 
that where we aie. Lady Moniaeu 
'Tis my vocation, Hal, ’tis no sm for a man to 
labour in his vocation i Hen // , i 2. 

'Tis not a hp, or eye, we beauty call, / But the 
joint force and full result of all Popt 
*Tis not always necessary that truth should 
be embodied, it is sufficient if it hoveis about 
in the spirit, producing harmony , if, like the 
chime of bells, it vibrates through the air 
solemnly and kindly. Goethe. 

’Tis not enough to keep the feeble up, / But to 
support them after hm of ■lthcni>,\ i 
25'Tis not enough when swarming faults are 
writ, / That here and there are scatter’d 
sparks of wit Dn'den 

'Tis not enough your counsel still be true, / 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice false¬ 
hoods do. Pope 

'Tis not in mortals to command success, / But 
we'll do more, Sempronius—we’ll deserve it. 

Addison 


'Tis not prudent, 'tis not well, to meet / With 
urposed misconception any man, / Let him 
e who he may. (,oethi. 

I 'Tis not so above / There is no shuffling, there 
the action lies / In its true nature Ham , in 3 

’Tis not the drinking that is to be blamed, but 30 
the excess At him. 

’Tis not the whole of life to live, / Nor all of 
death to die J Mont^'onn ly. 

’Tis not want, but rather abundance, that 
creates avarice Monta’ym 

’Tis not what mail does winch exalts him, but 
what man would do Pioiomm; 

’Tis not woith while quariellmg with the 
world, simply to afford it some amusement 
(iO,iJu 

’Tis now the very witching time of night, / 85 
When chill chyards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out / Contagion to this world 
Ham , III z 

’Tis only humanity as a whole that perceives 
Natuie, only men collectively that live the 
life of man (,o*iht 

'Tis only in Rome one can duly prepare one’s 
self for Rome, ifoith, 

'Tis only in the forehead Nature plants the 
watchful eye , tlie back, without defence, 
must find its shield in man’s fidelity Athiiln. 

’Tis only noble to be good . / Kind hearts are 
more than coronets, / And simple faith than 
Norman blood Jmnyson 

'Tis only strict precision of thought that con- 40 
fers facility of expiessiou. AJutu ». 

'Tis only woman’s womanly beauty that makes 
a true queen; wheiever she appears, and 
by her mere presence, she asserts hei sove¬ 
reignty. Sch/t/i r. 

'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print, / 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing 
in’t Pyfon 

'Tis rashness to conclude affairs in a lost con¬ 
dition because some crosses have baulked 
your expectations. J nomas d Ktmpis. 

'Tis said fantastic ocean doth unfold the like* 
ness of whate'er on land is seen. If oidswoi th 

Tis said that virtue dwelt* sublime / On 45 
rugged cliffs, full hard to climb, / . . . But 
mortal ne’er her foim may see, / unless his 
restless energy / Breaks forth in sweat that 
gams the goad, / The perfect manhood of the 
soul Sj moil ides. 

'Tis strange ; / And oftentimes to win us to 
our harm, / The instruments of darkness 
tell us truths ; / Win us with honest trifles, 
to betray 's, / In deepest consequence. 

M uh , 1 j. 

'Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead, / To know 
them still alive, / But sweeter if we earn 
their bread, / And in us they survive. Thom¬ 
son 

'Tis the curse of service; preferment goes by 
letter and affection, not by the old gradation 
where each second stood heir to the first 
( Hhitlo, i 1 

'Tis the divinity that stirs within us; / 'Tis 
heaven itself that points out an hereafter, / 
And intimates eternity to man. Addison 

'Tis the fate of the noblest soul to sigh vainly 60 
for a reflection of itself. Goethe. 

'Tis the fine souls who serve us, and not what 
is called fine society. h.me*son 
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Tis the fulness of man that runs over Into 
objects, and makes his Bibles and Shake- 
speares and Homers so great. Ewetson 
*Tis the good reader that makes the good 
book, a good head cannot read amiss, in 
every book he finds passages which seem 
confidences, or asides, hidden from all else and 
unmistakably meant for his ear h met son 
Tis the mind that makes the body rich , / 
And as the sun breaks through tlie darkest 
clouds, / So honour peereth in the meanest 
habit. Jam oj Sht<iii,i\ 

Tis the old secret ol the gods that they come 
in low disguises Tis the vulgar gieat who 
come dizened with gold and jewels / m t\on 
6 Tis the part of a poor spirit to undervalue 
himself and blush. Gtot\i Ihthttt 
Tis the same to him who wears a shoe as if 
the whole earth were thatched with leather 
I'et Sian Pr. 

Tis the sublime of man, / Our noontide majesty, 
to know ourselves / Parts and proportions 
of one wondrous whole 1 ‘ This fraternises 
man, this constitutes / Our chanties and 
bearings ( oi't t.iti^i. 

'Tis this (uh'jion), my friend, that streaks our 
morning blight I/lomson (■') 

Tis too much proved that, with devotion’s 
visage / And pious action, we do sugar o er / 
The devil himself /Jam , m i 
10 Tis well for once to do everything one can do, 
m order to have the merit of knowing one’s 
self more intimately. Cun the 
Tis well to be merry and wise, f Tis well to 
be honest and true, / 'Tis well to be off 
with the old love / Before you are on with 
the new. (O 

Tis when sovereign.s build, carters are kept 
employed. Sihute*. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches; none / 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Pope. 

Tit for tat is fair play. Pr. 

16 Titles and mottoes to books are like escutcheons 
and dignities in the hands of a king The wise 
sometimes condescend to accejit of them , but 
none but a fool would ima^ me them of any 
real importance We ought to depend upon 
intrinsic merit, and not the slender helps of 
the title. Coiiismiih. 

Titles of honour add not to his worth who is 
himself an honour to his title. JoJm J ord 
Titles of honour conferred upon such as have 
no personal merit are at best but the royal 
stamp set upon base metal O 
Titus, amor et delicise humani generis—1 mis, 
the delight and dailing ol the hum.in race. Sue¬ 
tonius. 

To a child in confinement its mother’s knee is 
a bmdmg-post. JJi/opadisa. 

20 To a dog the choicest thing in the world is a 
dog: to an ox, an ox; to an ass, an ass, 
and to a sow, a sow. Schopenhaui r. 

To a father waxing old nothing is dearer than 
a daughter. L u npuics. 

To a father, when his child dies, the future 
dies; to a child when his parents die, the 
past dies. Auetbaih 

To a new truth nothing is more mischievous 
than an old error. Goethe. 

To a poet nothing can be useless. Johmon 


To accuse a man of lying is as much as to say U 
he IS brave towards God and a coward to¬ 
wards mail. Montaii^nt 

To achieve great things a man must so live 
as if he had never to die. 1 'auvenargues. 

To acquire certainty in the appreciation of 
things exactly as they are, and to know 
them in their due subordination, and in their 
proper relation to one another - this is really 
the highest enjoyment to whicii we ought to 
aspire, whether in the sphere of art, of nature, 
or of life iji'iim 

To act IS easy, to th nk is hard, to act 
according to our thought is troublesome 
( to< tJie 

To act with a purpose is what raises man 
above the brutes , to invent with a purpose, 
to imitate with a purpose, is that which dis¬ 
tinguishes genius from the petty artists who 
only invent to invent, and imitate to imitate. 

Li wing 

To adhere to what is set down in them, and 30 
appropriate to one's self what one can for 
moral strengthening and culture is the only 
edifying purpose to which we can turn the 

Gospels. irtU tJu 

To affect a quality is just to confess that you 
have not got it. mopi nnaiu t 

To aim at excellence, our reputation, our 
friends, and our all must be ventured , by 
aiming only at mediocrity, we run no risk 
and we do little service itoJihmit/i 

To an ill-conditioned being all pleasure is like 
delicate wine in a mouth embittered with 
gall Si Jio/en/ia ut r 

To answer a question so as to admit of no 
reply, is the test of a man / me non. 

To appear well-bred, a man must actually be 35 

so. Goitni 

To appreciate the noble is a gain which can 
never be torn from us. Got tJu. 

To arrive at perfection, a man should have 
very sincere friends or inveterate enemies ; 
because he would be made sensible of his 
good or ill conduct, either by the censures of 
the one or the admonitions of the other. 
Diooencs. 

To attack vires in the abstract without touch¬ 
ing persons, may be safe fighting indeed, 
but It IS fighting with shadows Junim 

To banish care, scare away sorrow, and soothe 
pain is the business of the poet, or singer 
( S cf/i*, ct ) Jiodt nstt dt. 

To be a good poet and painter genius is re- 4( 
quired, and this cannot be comniuiiicated, 
(.totthe. 

To he a man's own fool is bad enough : but the 
vain man is everybody’s, ll nliam Penn. 

To be a philosopher is but a retreat from the 
world, as it is man’s, into the world, as it is 
God’s. Cenvlcy. 

To be a philosopher is not merely to have 
subtle thoughts, nor even to found a school, 
but so to love wisdom as to live, according to 
Its dictates, a life of simplicity, independence, 
magnanimity, and trust. It is to solve some 
of the problems of life, not only theoretically, 
but practically. / horeau. 

To be a poet is to have a soul in which know¬ 
ledge passes instantaneously into feeling, 
and feeling flashes back as a new organ of 
knowledge. Georg* Eliot. 
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To be able simply to say of a man he has 
character, is not only saying: much of him, 
but extolling him ; for this is a rarity which 
excites respect and wonder i,oetht 

To be able to be silent shows power, to be 
willing to be silent shows forbeai ance (A ach- 
sti hi ), to be compelled to be silent shows the 
spirit of the time Weber. 

To be acquainted with the merit of a Ministry, 
we need only observe the condition of the 
people JuHtu^ 

To be always lamenting and always complain¬ 
ing without raising and nerving one's self to 
resignation, is to lose at once both earth 
and heaven, and have nothing over but a 
watery sentimentalism. St kopenham t 
5 To be always thinking about your manners is 
not the way to make them good , because 
the very perfection of manners is not to 
think about yourself. W hatt ty. 

To be an enthusiast is to be the worthiest of 
affection, the noblest and the best that a 
mortal can be Wielatui. 

To be angry is to avenge the faults of others 
upon ourselves I'ope. 

To be as good as our fathers, we must be 
better Imitation is not discipleship When 
some one sent a cracked plate to China to 
have a set made, every jnece in the new set 
had a crack in it II cmb ll J'hti/i/n. 

To be bodily trancmil, to speak little, and to 
digest without effort are absolutely neces¬ 
sary to grrandeur of mind or of presence, or 
to proper development of genius, l^alza, 

10 To be born in a duck’s nest in a farmyard is of 
no consequence to a bird if it is hatched from 
a swan’s egg. IIan v Atuiifs>» 

To be bom with a silver spoon in the mouth. 
Pr. 

To be borne seems to many ever more kingly 
than to bear. and a ship earned with the 
breeze is, in their eyes, a lordlier spectacle 
than when it stands against it, victoriously 
braving it Ld 

To be disobedient through temptation is human 
sin , but to be disobedient for the sake of dis¬ 
obedience, fiendish sin. To be obedient for 
the sake of success in conduct is human vir¬ 
tue , to be obedient for the sake of obedience, 
angehc virtue, yvwv/./w 

To be ever beloved, one must be ever agree¬ 
able. Lady Montagu. 

15 To be free is not to do nothing, but to be the 
sole arbiter of what we do and what we leave 
undone. La Pruyerc 

To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
against the royalty of virtue. Hannah Mp> •. 

To be great is to be misunderstood / rnerson 

To be great one must be positive, and gam 
strength through foes. Ponn Piatt. 

To be guided in the right path by those who 
know better than they is the first "right of 
man,” compared with which all other rights 
are as nothing. Carlyle. 

80 To be haopy is not the purpose of our being, 
but to deserve happiness. Ptchie. 

To be happy means to be sufficient for one’s 
self. Airit. 

To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand. Ham., 
u. 2 . I 


To be idle and to be poor have always been 
reproaches; and therefore every man en¬ 
deavours with his utmost care to hide his 
overty from others, and his idleness from 
imselr Johnson 

To be ill thought of is sometimes for thy good, 
... if thou seek not thy own glory, but His 
that scut thee, the affliction will not be very 
grievous to be borne I homas a Kempts. 

To be in too great a huriy to discharge an 26 
obligation is itself a kind of ingratitude 
La l\o. ht. 

To be introduced into a decent company, there 

I is need of a dress cut according to the taste 
of the public to which one wishes to pre* 
sent one’s self Goethe. 

To be magnanimous—mighty of heart, mighty 
of mind—is to be great in life; to become 
this increasingly is to “advance in life." 
Ptakin. 

To be mindful of an absent friend in the hours 
of mirth and feasting, when his company is 
least wanted, shows no slight degree of 
smcerity. Goldsmith. 

To be misunderstood is the cross and bitter¬ 
ness of life Amici 

To be obliged to wear black, and buy it into 80 
the bargain, is more than my tranquilhty of 
temper can bear GoUhmith. 

To be once in doubt is once to be resolved. 
Othello, m. 3 . 

To be, or not to be, that is the question; / 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer f 
The stings and arrows of outrageous for¬ 
tune, / Or to take up arms against a sea of 
troubles, / And, by opposing, end them 
If am , iii. I. 

To be perfectly just, is an attribute of the 
divine nature , to be so to the utmost of our 
abilities IS the glory of man. (’) 

To be poor, and to seem poor, is a certain 
method never to rise Goldsmith 

To be prepared for war is one of the most 35 
effectual means of preserving peace. If aJi- 
mi:ton. 

To be provoked with ev^y slanderous word 
argues a littleness of soul, a want of due re¬ 
gard to God. 7 homos d Kempts. 

To be rich is to have a ticket of admission to 
the master-works and chief men of each race. 
I<.mefi>on. 

To be seventy years young is sometimes far 
more cheerfiil and hopeful than to be forty 
years old. Holmes 

To be spiritually minded is life and peace. 
Paul. 

To be thus is nothing; / But to be safely thus. 40 
Macb , in. i. 

To be true in heart and just in act are the 
first qualities necessary for the elevation of 
humanity. L tvude 

To be vain is rather n mark of humility than 
pride. Swift 

To be vain of one's rank or place is to disclose 
that one is below it. Stannlaus. 

To be weak is miserable, / Doing or suffering. 

Milton. 

To be wholly loved with the whole heart, one 46 
must be suffering Heme. 

To be wise and love exceeds man’s might 
Troil. ami Cress., in. 2 



TO BE 
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TO DOUBT 


To be without a servant in this world is not 
p:ood; but to be without a master, it appears, 
is a still fataller predicament for some. 

Carlyle. 

To be without passion is worse tlian a beast, 
to be without reason is to be less than a man 

r1. iramf/ci\ 

To be wroth with one we love, / Doth work 
like madness in the brain. C olerid>>e. 

To be young: ii» to be .is one of the immortals 
I/azliit. 

6 To bear is to conquer our fate. Cavtf‘hell 

To become properly acquainted with a truth, j 
we must first nave disbelieved it and disputed 
against It .\<n<ali^. 

To beguile the tune, / Look like the time , 
bear welcome in your eye, / Your hand, 
your tongue , look like the innocent flower,, 
But be the serpent under't. Mtuh , i. 5 

To believe your own thought, to believe that 
what IS true for you in your private heart is 
true for all men —that is genius / metson. 

To blow IS not to play the flute, you must move 
the Angers as well, iuuthi 

10 To breed a fresh soul, is it not like brooding a 
fresh (celestial) egg, wherein is yet all is | 
formless, powerless ? Yet by ilegrees organic | 
elements and fibres shoot through the watery 
albumen ; out of vague sensation grows j 
thought, grows fantasy and force, and we 
have philosophies, dynasties, nay, poetries j 
and religions. Cay hit 

To bring nations to surrender themselves to 
new ideas is not the affaii of a day. Dt apt > 

To bring the generality of admirers on our 
side, it is sufficient to attempt pleasing a 
very few. Gohhmtth, 

To business that we love we rise betime, / And 
go to't with delight. Ant. and L iiop»y iv. 4 

To call a man ungrateful is to sum up all the 
evil he can be guilty of. i>iv ft. 

16 To carry on the feelings of childhood into the 
powers of manhood, to combine the child's 
sense of wonder and novelty with the appear¬ 
ances which every day, for perhaps forty 
years, has rendered familiar; this is the 
character and privilep:e of genius, and one of 
the marks which distinguish genius from 
talent. C olertdt^e. 

To cast away a virtuous friend is as bad as to 
cast away one’s own life, which one loves 
best, liophotle^. 

To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, / Assid¬ 
uous wait i^on her; / And gather gear by 
ev’ry wile / That’s justified by honour; / Not 
for to hide it in a hedge, / Nor for a tram 
attendant, / But for the glorious privilege / 
Of bemg independent. Bh> ns. 

lo circumstances and custom the law must 
yield. Van. Pr. 

To climb a tree to catch a fish is talking much 
and domg nothing. Chinese Pr. 

20 To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first. 
Hen. r/I/„i. i. 

To confess Christ is, first, to believe right¬ 
eously, truthfully, and continently; and, 
then, to separate ourselves from those who 
are manifestly or by profession rogues, liars, 
and fornicators. Kttskin. 

To conquer inclination is difficult, but if habit, 
taking root, gradually associates itself with 
it, then it is unconquerable. Goethe. 


To conquer without danger would be to con¬ 
quer without giory. i. ornetlle 
To consume your own choler, as some chim¬ 
neys consume their own smoke; to keep a 
whole Satanic school spouting, if it must 
spout, inaudibly, is a negative yet no slight 
virtue, nor one of the commonest in these 
times, f ttr/yle 

To corporeal beings unthought-of troubles 26 
arise , so, in like manner, do blessings make 
their appearance In this, I think Provi¬ 
dence hath extended them farther than 
usual. Hitopade!>a 

To dance attendance on their lordships’ plea¬ 
sures. Hm / Ill., V 

To-day comes only once, and never again 
returns. Sthof'tnhautr. 

To-day is a king in disguise Fmerson 
To-day is ours, we have it here, . . . / To the 
gods belong to-morrow i tnidey. 

To-day must not borrow of to-morrow Ger. Pr 8 § 
To deny is easy , nothing is sooner learned or 
more generally practised As matters go, 
we need no man of polish to teach it; but 
rathei, if possiole, a hundred men of wisdom 
to show us its limits and teach us its reverse. 
Can’yle. 

To depersonalise man is the dominant drift of 
our epoch. A mu 1. 

To despise our own species is the price we 
must too often pay lor a knowledge of it 
I ( olton. 

\ To die for truth is not to die for one’s country 
but to die for the worid Jean Paul. 

To die is landing on some silent shoie, / Where 86 
billows never break nor tempests roar S, 
Garth. 

To die, to sleep; / No more , and by a sleep 
to say we end / The heartache and the 
thousand natural shocks / That flesh is heir 
to, ’tis a consummation / Devoutly to be 
wished Ham., 111 . 1 . 

To die, to sleep , / No more 1 perchance to 
dream ; ay, there’s the rub, / For in that 
sleep of death what dreams may come, / 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, / 
Must give us pause. Ham., in. i. 

To do as much good and as little evil as we 
can is the brief and inteliigible principle 
that comprehends all subordinate maxims. 

R. Shatp. 

To do easily what is difficult for others is the 
mark of talent A »i u 1. 

To do good to the ungrateful is to throw rose** 40 
water uito the sea. Pr 
To do him any wrong was to beget / A kind¬ 
ness from him, for his heart was rich, / Of 
such fine mould, that if you sow'd therein / 
The seed of Hate, it blossom’d Charity. 

7 < nny son. 

To do justice and judgment is more acceptable 
to the Loid than sacrifice. IhHe 
To do no evil is good; to intend none is better. 
Claudius. 

To do nothing by halves is the way of noble 
minds. // tcland 

To do, one must be doing. Fr. Pr. 46 

To do what is impossibie for talent is the mark 
of genius. A tmel. 

To doubt is to dip love in the mire. J M. 
Barrie. 



TO DRAW 
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TO GUIDE 


To draw a long: bow, / e , exaggerate. /V. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, 
IS the greatest prerogative of innocence , an 
exemption gi anted only to invariable virtue. 

Jo/itiion 

To dwell alone is the fate of all great souls 

Sc/i 0 />t n/iaut ». 

To each nation its believed history is its Bible 

( arlyh 

6 To eat or drink too much, to play too much, 
to woilr too much, or to grumble too much- 
all these are equally pernicious lohn 11 a - 

To educate the intelligence is to enlarge the 
horizon of its desiies and wants j <>;«'?// 

To educate the wise man, the State exists , 
and with the appearance of the wise man, the 
State expires. The wise man is the State 
huh tson 

To elevate above the spirit of the age must 
be regarded as the end of education Jian 
Paul. 

To endeavour all one’s days to foitify our 
minds witii learning and philosophy is t»> ! 
spend so much in armour that one has no- j 
thing left to defend. (0 I 

10 To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with ' 
fine sense is like attempting to hew blocks , 
with a razor. J\'jt ' 

To endure is the first and most necessary lesson 
a child has to learn A ous^iau 
To equal a predecessor, one must have twice 
his worth, M«. 

To err is human, to forgive divine roJ>e. 

To escape fiom anangemeiits that tortured 
me, my heart sought refuge in the world of 
ideas, when as yet I was unacquainted with 
the world of realities, from which iron bars 
excluded me. sdullct at Im traming-sthool 
16 To every deep there is a deeper still. /V. 

To everything there is a season. P<hle 
To excite a fierce dog to cajiture a lame rabbit 
IS to attack a contemptible enemy L hi nut 

To expect an author to talk as he writes is 
ridiculous . or even if he did, you would find 
fault with him as a pedant liazhlt 
To express the most difficult matters clearly, 
and everything intelligibly, is to strike coins 
out of pure gold i,e>fnl 
20 To fail at all is to fail utterly L inocll 

To fear is easy, but grievous , to reverence is 
difficult, but satisfactory (,octiti 
To fear the foe, since fearoppresseth strength,/ 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your 
foe. Pun //., HI. 2 . 

To feel and respect a great personality, one 
must be something one's sell i-mthi 
To fight and die is death destroying death , / 
Where fearing dying, pays death servile 
breath Knh JJ., 111 2 . 

26 To fight with its neighbours never was, and is 
now less than ever, the real trade of Eng¬ 
land. Latlyle 

To fill the hour, that is happiness Emerson 
To find out your real opinion of any one, ob¬ 
serve the impression made upon you by the 
first sight of a letter from him. ScHopenhaui r 
To find recreation in amusement is not happi¬ 
ness. I'ascal. I 


To fix a child’s attention on what is present, 
to give him a description of a name, is the 
best thing we can do for him 
To forget a wrong is the best revenge. It Pr 3C 
To forgive and forget is to throw away dearly- 
bought experience Sthopenhauer. 

To form a poet, the heart must be full to over¬ 
flowing of noble feeling. L,oi du 
To free a man from error is to give, and not to 
take away kopenhaui t 
To gain what is fit ye're able, / If ye in faith 
c«n but excel,, Such are the myths of fable, / 

If ye have observed them well i.oithe 
I To gather riches do not hazaid health , / For, 36 
j truth to say, health is the wealth of wealth 
Sir Kuhani i aku 

To genius irregularity is incident, and the 
greatest genius is often niarktd by ecceii- 
I tricity, as if it disdained to move in the vul- 
, gar orbit Ptou.,h,ij/i 

i To genius life never grows commonplace 
' L .t'tl. 

To get general ideas first and make particular 
observations last is to invert the process of 
education S i /..//. naa in ; 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, / To 
throw a perfume on the violet, / To sniootli 
the ice, or add another hue ' Unto the 
rainbow, or with taper-light / To seek the 
beauteous eye of heaven to gainish, / Is 
I wasteful and ridiculous excess A ini' fohn, 

111 1 

To give alms is nothing unless you give 40 
thought also, and therefore it is written, 
not “ Blessed is he that feedeth the poor,” 
but ” Blessed is he that consideretn the 
poor ” K iiiKin 

To give should be our pleasure, but to leceive 
our shame i.o lisnutn 

To give the woild more than it gives us, to 
love it more than it loves us, and never to 
make suit for its applause, ensures a peaceful 
hfe and a happy departure. Podi /. dt. 

To give to the human mind a direction which 
it shall retain for ages is the rare prerogative 
of a few impel lal spirits Mmauiay 
To go back is easy, if we have missed our way 
o<i the road upliill; it is n«{iossible only when 
the road is downhill Pfoudt. 

To go beyond the bounds of moderation is to 46 
outrage humanity /‘ana/. 

To God belongeth the east and the west; 
therefore, whithersoever ye turn yourselves 
to pray, there is the worn of God, for God is 
omnipresent and omniscient A’tnnn, 

To govern men, you must either excel them 
in their accomplishments or despise them. 
Dm at I I 

To grasp, to seize, is the essence of all mastery 
Oat the. 

To great evils one must oppose great virtues; 
and also to small, which is the harder task 
of the two ( at/yle 

To guard from error is not the instructor’s 66 
business; but to lead the erring pupil. 
iiOrthe, 

To guide scoundrels by love is a method that 
will not hold together , hardly for the flower 
of men will love do. and for the sediment 
ard scoundrelism of them it has not even 
a chance to do. Catlyle. 



TO HAVE 
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TO KNOW 


To have a respect for ourselves guides our 
morals; and to have a deference for others , 
governs our manners. Steme. i 

To have all one's wants satisfied is something i 
intolerable Scnopenhamr 
To have any chance of lasting, a book must 
satisfy, not merely some fleeting fancy of 
the day, but a constant longing and hunger 
of human nature J.owt H 
To have ascertained what is ascertainable, 
and calmly to rcveience what is not, is the 
faire.st portion that can fall to a thinking 
man i.octLt I 

6 To have done anything by which you earned 
money mei eJy is to have been truly idle, or , 
worse. Ihofniu I 

To have done, is to hang / Quite out of fashion, / 
like a rusty mail, ' In monumental mockery j 
J toil, and Ct, k , lii. 3 I 

To have gold is to be in fear, and to want it to 
be in sorrow Johnson 

To have heard the voice / Of Godhead in the 
winds and in the seas. To have known him 
in the circling of the suns, / And m the 
changeful fates and lives of 'nen Leit< \ 
Mot in 

To have ideas is to gather flowers; to think 
is to weave them into gai lands Mnu, 
Switi hint 

10 To have neither superior, nor inferior, nor 
equal, united manlike to you . without father, 
without child, without brother,—man knows 
no sadder destiny C at i\le 
To have no assistance from other minds in | 
resolving doubts, in appeasing scruples, in 
balancing deliberations, is a very wretched 
destitution, jontnon 

To have no pain, and not be bored, is the 
utmost happiness po.sible to man on earth 

.S( fu>P' nhaut * 

To have read the greatest works of any great 
poet, to have beheld or heard the greatest 
works of any great painter or musician, is 
a possession adiled to the best things of life. 

ivinhutnt 

To have religion upon authority, and not upon 
conviction, is like a finger-watch, to be set 
forwards or backwards, as he pleases that 
has it in keeping, ll'ilnatn /'tnn 
16 To have tue fear of God before our eyes, and, 
in our mutual dealings with each other, to 
govern our actions by the eternal measures 
of right and wrong, the first of these will 
comprehend the dnt’es of religion; the 
second, those of moraiU 3 r. Sterne 
To have the gift of life and bread to sustain it 
with can never suffice as a substitute for the 
ministry and service which the life itself is 
given us that we may fulfil To find and 
work out this is man s only satisfaction and 
true rewai d, / d 

To hear complaints is wearisome alike to the 
wretched and the happy Johmon 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small. / 
He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all 
Pope. 

To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
It not, to him it is sin St James 
20 To his (the host's) imagination all things tiavel 
save his sign-post and himself J'hotcau 
To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature. 
Ham , HI. 2 


To holy tears, / In lonely hours, Christ risen 
appears , / In social hours, who Christ would 
see / Must turn all tasks to chanty. Keble. 

To imitate the style of another is said to be 
wearing a mask However beautiful it may 
be, it is through its hfelessness insipid and 
intolerable, so tliat even the most ugly livmg 
face IS mure engaging. Schnpt nhaucr 
To improve the golden moment of opportunity 
and catch the good tliat is within our reach, 

IS the great art of life fohmon 
To judge by the event is an error all abuse 25 
and all commit, for in every instance, cour¬ 
age, if crowned with success, is heroism ; if 
clouded by defeat, temerity. ( olton 
To judge IS to see clearly, to care for what is 
just Amitl. 

To keep the wolf from the door /V 
To know a man, observe how he wins his 
object, rather than how he loses it; for 
when we fail, our pride supports us, - when 
we succeed, it betrays us ( olton 
To know by rote is no knowledge , it is only 
to retain in the memory what is entrusted 
to it. Montaigne. 

To know evil of others and not speak it, is CC 
sometimes discretion , to speak evil of others 
and not know it, is always dishonesty He 
may be evil himself who speaks good of 
others upon knowledge, but he can never 
be good himself who speaks evil of others 
upon suspicion Atthm Wat-cd 
To know how to dissemble is tiie knowledge 
of kings Mu he in u 

To know how to glow old is the master-work 
of wisdom, and one of the most difficult 
chapters in the great art of living. - J miel 
To know how to suggest is tlie great art of 
teaching . 1 micl. 

To know how to wait is the great secret of 
success /V Mantu. 

To know life we must detach ourselves from 35 
hfe Jtuethaih 

To know my deed, twere best not know my¬ 
self. 2 . 

To know of some one here and there with whom 
we accord, who is living on with us even in 
silence this makes our earthly ball a peopled 
gaiden Cotthe 

To know one profession only, is enough for 
one man to know Gohniuitn 
To know/That which before us lies in daily 
life, / Is the prime wisdom Milton 
To know the divine laws and inner harmonies 40 
of this universe must always be the highest 
glory for a man , and not to know them 
^ways the highest disgrace for a man, 
however common it be t at i-^e. 

To know the true opinions of men, one ought 
to pay more respect to their actions than 
their words Pt r. arics. 

To know the world, a modern phrase I a modem 
phrase / For visits, ombre, balls, and plays. 
STtnft. 

To know, to esteem to love, and then to part, / 
Makes up life's tale to many a feeling heart. 

To know; to get into the truth of anything, 
is ever a mystic act. of which the best 
logics can only babble on the surface. Car¬ 
lyle. 



TO KNOW 
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TO PERSEVER 


To know what is useful and what useless, and To man, in this his trial state. / The privilegre 
to be skilful to provide the one and wise to is given, / When tost by tides of human 
scorn the other, is the first need for all in- fate, / To anchor fast in heaven. H'at/s. 
dustrious men. KusKitt To me more dear, congenial to my heart, / One 25 

To lament the past is vain , what remains is to ' native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
look for hope in futurity Johnwn. i L^oLhmitk. 


To lapse in fulness / Is sorer than to lie for j 
need , and falsehood / Is worse in kings than 
beggars. ( ymheline, lu 6 
To learn obeying is the fundamental art of 
governing Cathie. 

5 To live by one man’s will became the cause of 
all men s misery. 1 looker 
To live happily only means to live tolerably. 
Schopenluiuet. 

To live in hearts we leave behind / Is not to 

die ianipbi.l 

To live is not to breathe , it is to act. Rote;- 
^eau 

To live is to achieve a perpetual triumph 
A Intel. 

10 To live long is to outlive much Goethe 

To look at things as well as we can, to inscribe 
them in our memory, to be observant, and 
let no day pass without gathering some¬ 
thing, then to apply one s self to those 
branches of knowledge which give the mind 
a sure direction, to apportion everything its 
place, to assign to everything its value (in 
my opinion a genuine philosophy and a fun¬ 
damental mathesis), this is what we have 
now to do. Goethe 

To lose one's self in i every, one must be either 
very h.ippy or very unhappy. Revery is the 
child of extreme Rtvatol. 

To love and to be loved is the greatest happi¬ 
ness of existence \ydniy Smith 
To love all mankind, from the greatest to the 
lowest, a cheerful state of being is required , 
but m order to see into mankind, into life, 
and still more into ourselves, suffering is 
requisite J tan Paul. 

15 To love early and marry late is to hear a lark 
singing at dawn, and at night to eat it 
roasted for supper Jean Paul 
To love IS to be useful to yourself, to cause 
love is to be useful to others Phani^er 
To maintain one's self on this earth is not a 
hardship, but a pastime, if we would live 
simply and wisely. 1 Iwreau. 

To mak’ a happy fireside clime / To weans and 
wife. That s the true pathos and sublime / 
O’human life. Bums. 

To make a boy despise his mother’s care is the ' 
straightest way to make him also despise his I 
Redeemer's voice , and to make him scorn his [ 
father and his father’s house, the straightest ■ 
way to make him deny his God and his God’s 
heaven Ruskirt ' 


20 To make elaborate preparations for life is one 
of the greatest and commonest of human 
follies Schopenhauer. 

To make proselytes is the natural ambition of 
every one Goethe. 


To make some nook of God’s creation a little 


fruitfullcr, better, more worthy of God , to j 
make some human hearts a little wiser, 
manfuller, happier, more blessed, less ac¬ 
cursed ! It IS work for a God. C arlyle. 

To make the common maivellous, as if it were 
a revelation, is the test of genius. Lowell, 


To me the eternal existence of my soul is 
proved from my idea of activity. If I work 
incessantly until my death, nature will give 
me another form of existence when the pre¬ 
sent can no longer sustain my spirit, itoethe. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give / Thoughts that do often he too deep for 
tears. H'ottis-.vorth. 

To men we can give no help, and they hinder 
us from helping ourselves Jamoy tn Goethe s 
“ U tlhelm Mcister " 

To miscontnie a good thing is a treble wrong 
— to myself, the action, and the author Bp. 
Hall. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, / SO 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, / 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; / And 
all our yesterdays have hghted fools / To 
dusty death. Math , v. c. 

To-morrow is a satire on to-day, and shows its 
weakness Youne 

“Tomorrow, to-morrow, only not to day,” 
lazy people always say ( . /'. If’els’ll 

To-morrow will I live, the fool does say. / To¬ 
day Itself s too late, the wise lived yesterday. 

C irwley 

To-morrow you will live, you always cry , / In 
what far country does this morrow he? 

( otohy. 

To most men experience is like the stern 85 
lights of a ship, which illumine only the 
track It has passed ( olendge. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, / 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
Othello, 1 4 . 

To no man does Fortune throw open all the 
kingdoms of this world, and say It is thine; 
choose where thou wdt dwell! To the most 
she opens hardly the smallest cranny or dog- 
hutch, and says, not without asperity There, 
that IS thine while thou cat\gt keep it, nestle 
thyself there, and bless Heaven 1 ( atlyle. 

To no man, whatever his station in life, or his 
power to serve me, have 1 ever paid a com¬ 
pliment at the expense of truth. Burn.s, 

To nurse the flowers, to root up the weeds, Is 
the business of the gardener. Bodenstedt. 

To obey is the best grace of woman. Lnvis 4C 
Monts 

To one thing at one time. Chancellor '1 hurlow. 

To open your windows be ever your care. Pt, 

To overcome difficulties is to experience the 
full delight of existence. Schopenhauer. 

To overcome evil with good Is good, to resist 
evil by evil is eviL Mahomet. 

To pass through a bustling crowd with its rest- 4b 
less excitement is strange but salutary. All 
go crossing and recrossing one another, and 
yet each finds his way and his object. In so 
great a crowd and bustle one feels himself 
perfectly calm and solitary. Goethe. 

To persever / In obstinate condolement, is a 
course / Of inmious stubbornness; ’tis un- 
manly grief; / It shows a will most incorrect 
tc heaven. Ham., i. s. 



TO PERSEVERE ( 49fi 1 TO SUCCEED 


To persevere in one’s duty and to be silent is 
the best answer to calumny IVashm^^ton. 

To place wit before good sense is to place the 
superfluous before the necessary. M. de 

Montloster. 

To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my 
father bred me eaily, / For one, he said, to 
labour bred, was a match for fortune fairly. 
Burns, 

To popular religion, the real kingdom of God 
is the New Jerusalem with its jaspers and 
emeralds ; righteousness and peace and joy 
are only the kingdom of Goa figuratively. 

Matthe^v A mold 

To pour oil on the fire is not the way to quench 
it. /V. 

To prefer one future mode of life to another, 
upon just reasons, requires faculties which 
it has not pleased our Creator to give us 

Johnson. 

To promise is already to give; to hope, already 
to enjoy. Drhlii. 

To prove, as to doubt, the existence of God 
is to pi ove or doubt the existence of exist¬ 
ence. han Paul 

To put the cart before the horse. Pr. 

To raise the weaker sex in self-respect, as 
well as 111 the esteem of the stronger, is the 
first step from barbarism to civihsation. 
Cannifi^ 

To read without reflecting is like eating with¬ 
out digesting Bu»kt 

To receive a simple primitive phenomenon, to 
recognise it in its nigh significance, and to 
go to work with it, requires a productive 
spirit, which is able to take a wire survey, 
and IS a rare gift, only to be found in vary 
superior natures, hot the 

To receive gifts is to lose liberty Saadt, 

To reconcile despotism witl fi eedom is to make 
your despotism just. ( anvn. 

I To reform a world, to reform a nation, no wise 
men will undertake , and all but foolish men 
krow that the only sohd, though a far 
slower, reformation, is what each man begins 
and perfects on himself L a > lyie 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell; / 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heav’n. 
Milton. 

To rejoice in the prosperity of another is to 
partake of it. W'tlham A ustm. 

To remember one worthy thing, how many 
thousand unworthy must a man be able to 
forget. Carlyle. 

To repel one’s cross is to make it heavier. 
Atniel, 

> To require two things is the way to have them 
both undone. Johnson, 

To rescue, to avenge, to instruct, or protect 
a woman is all tlie same as to love her. 
Jean Paul, 

To revenge is no valour, but to bear. Timon 
of Atluns^ ill. 5 . 

To run away / Is but a coward’s trick; to run 
away / From this world’s ills, that at the 
very worst / Will soon blow o’er. Blair. 

To say of a man ** He means well,” is worth 
nothing except he does well. Plant. 

i To say that we have a clear conscience is to 
utter a solecism; had we never sinned, we 
would have had no conscience. <.arlyU, 


To scorn delights and live laborious days. 

Milton 

To secure and promote the feeling of cheerful¬ 
ness should be the supreme aim of all our 
endeavours after happiness, ischopenhauer. 

To see a world in a gram of sand / And a 
heaven m a wild flower, / Hold infinity in 
the palm of your hand, / And eternity m an 
hour, li tn. Blake 

To see and listen to the wicked is already the 
begiunmg of wickedness, C onfuuus 
To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and re- 30 
Irgion—all m one Rusk in 
To see her is to love her, / And love but her 
forever Bums. 

Tc see some small soul pirouetting through¬ 
out life on a single text and judging all the 
world because it cannot find a partner, is 
not a Christian sight pr<'j Drummond 
To see the best is to see most clearly, and it 
IS the lover s privilege. J. M Batne. 

To seek to change opinions by laws is worse 
than futile BulkU. 

To seem and not to be. is throwing the shuttle 35 
without weaving P> 

To seize a character, even that of one man, 
in its life and secret mechanism requires a 
philosopher. to delineate it with truth and 
impressiveness, is work for a poeL Carlyu 
To serve from the lowest station upwards 
{7>on union hinnuf) IS m all things necessary. 
Coetht. 

To serve God and love him is higher and better 
than happiness, though it be with wounded 
feet, ana bleeding brow, and a heart loaded 
with sorrow, li. R Crep: 

To shape che whole future is not our problem ; 
but only to shape faithfully a smaU part of 
It, according to rules laid clown Ca*lylt 
To shoot wide of the mark, / e , guess foolishly 40 
when >011 don’t know Pi. 

To show mercy is nothing—thy soul must be 
full of mercy ; to be pui e in act is nothing— 
thou shalt be pure in heart also. Rushtn. 

To sigh, yet feel no pain ; To weep, yet scarce 
know why; / To sport an hour witn beauty’s 
charm, / Then throw it idly by. Moore. 

To sigh, yet not recede ; to grieve, yet not 
repent Crabbe 

To simplify complications is, in all branches 
of knowledge, the first essential of success. 

Buik.'r. 

To sow is not so difficult as to reap. Goethe. 4i 
To spend much and gain little is the sure road 
to rum. itCf Pr. 

To spend too much time in studies Is sloth. 

Boi on. 

To spur a free horse soon makes a jade of 
him. Sterne. 

To step aside is human. Bums. 

To strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. Pr. iO 
To strive to get rid of an evil is to aim at 
something definite, but to desire a better 
fortune than we have is blind folly. Goethe. 

To study nature or man, we ought to know 
things that are in the ordinary course, not 
the unaccountable things that happen out 
of it. hshei -iMes 

To succeed in the world it is much more neces¬ 
sary to be able to diagnose a fo<^ than a 
clever man. 
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To talk without effort is, after all, the great 
charm of talking. Hare. 

To taste of human flesh is less criminal in the 
eyes of God than to stifle human thought. 

Draper 

To tax the community for the advantage of a 
class is not protection, it is plunder, and I 
disclaim it Di'ifacli. 

To tell our own secrets is generally folly, but 
that folly is without guilt, to communicate 
those with which we are mti usted is always 
treachery, and treachery for the most part 
combined with folly. Johnson 

6 To the capable man this world is not dumb 
Goethe. 

To the exiled wanderer how godlike / The 
friendly countenance of man appears. Goethe 
To the Hindu the world is the dream of Brahma. 

A nucL 

To the innocent, deliverance and reparation, 
to the misled, compassion , and to the guilty, 
avenging justice uotiht. 

To the man of firm purpose all men and things 
are servile. Got the 

10 To the minnow every cranny and pebble, and 
quality and accident, of its little native creek 
may have become familiar , but does the min¬ 
now understand the ocean tides and periodic 
currents, the trade-winds, and monsoons, and 
moon’s eclipses , by all of which the condition 
of its little creek is regulated, and may (from 
time to time, unmiraculously enough) be quite 
overset and reversed ? Such a minnow is 
man , his creek, this planet earth; his ocean, 
the immeasurable All, his monsoons and 
periodic currents, the mysterious course of 
Providence through aeons of aeons. Car¬ 
lyle 

To the noble mind / Rich gifts wax poor when 
givers prove unkind. JIui/i , iii i 
To the persevering mortal the blessed immor¬ 
tals are swift Zotoai^tit 
To the strictly just and virtuous person every¬ 
thing IS annexed Jiitopadt^a 
To the understanding of anything, two condi¬ 
tions are equally required—intelligibility in 
the thing itself being no whit more indis¬ 
pensable than intelligence in the examiner 
of it. Carlyle 

16 To the unregenerate Prometheus Vinctus of 
a man, it is ever the bitterest aggravation 
of his wretchedness that he is conscious of 
virtue, that he feels himself the victim not of 
suffering only, but of injustice, f arlyle 
To the vulgar eye few things are wonderful 
that are not distant It is difficult for men 
to believe that the man, the mere man whom 
they see, may perhaps painfully feel, toiling 
at their side through the poor jostlings of 
existence, can be made of finer clay than 
themselves. ( arlyle. 

To the wisest man, wide as is his vision, Nature 
remains of quite infinite dejith, of quite in¬ 
finite expansion , and all experience thereof 
limits Itself to some few computed centuries 
and measured square miles. C arlyU. 

To the “Worship of sorrow” (Goethe’s defini¬ 
tion of Christianity) ascribe what origin and 
genesis thou pleasest, has not that worship 
originated and been generated? Is it not 
here? Feel it in thy heart, and then say 
whether it is of God 1 Carlyle- 


To think and to feel constitute the two grand 
divisions of men of genius—the men of reason¬ 
ing and the men of imagination I Dt^raelt. 

To think aright is the sum of human duty. SO 

Pascal 

To think is to act. Emerson. 

To this burden women are born; they must 
obey their husbands, be they never such 
blockheads Ce>vante’!. 

To those by whom liberality is practised, the 
whole world is but as one family. 11 Uopadesa. 

To those that have lived long together, every¬ 
thing heard and everything seen recalls 
some pleasure communicated or some bene¬ 
fit conferred, some petty quarrel or some 
slight endearment Johnson. 

To those to whom we owe affection, let us be 25 
dumb until we are strong, though we should 
never be strong h merton 

To those who are fallen into misfortunes, what 
was a blessing becometh an evil. Ihtopades /. 

To those whose god is honour, disgrace alone 
is sin. Hate 

To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, / 
Wrapp’d in his crimes, against the storm 
prepared, / But, when the milder beams of 
mercy play, / He melts, and throws his 
cumbrous cloak away I>n dt n. 

To toy with human hearts is more than human 
hearts will brook. D>. H Sm'th. 

To tread upon the brink is safe, but to come a 30 
step further is destruction. Johnson. 

To try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
wonders Pm. on 

To understand one thing well is better than un¬ 
derstanding many things by halves. Goethe. 

To understand that the sky is blue every¬ 
where, we need not go round the world. 

G< ethe. 

To understand the serious side of things re- 
quiies a matured faculty , the ridiculous is 
caught more easily htondt. 

To understand things we must once have been 31 
in them, and then have come out of them. 

A mtcl 

To unpractised eves, a Peak of Teneriffe, na^, 
a Strasburg Minster, when we stand on it, 
may seem higher than a Chimborazo; be¬ 
cause the former ri^e abruptly, without 
abutement or environment; the fatter rises 
gradually, carrying half a world along with 
it, and only the deeper azure of the heavens, 
the widened horizon, the “ eternal sunshine,’^ 
disclose to the geographer that the “region 
of change ” lies far below. Carlyle 

To use books rightly is to go to them for help. 
Kusktn 

To use studies too much for ornament is 
affectation. Bacon 

To vice, innocence must always seem only a 
superior kind of chicanery. Omda. 

To wail friends lost / Is not by much so whole- 40 
some, profitable, / As to rejoice at friends 
but newly found A. Lost, v. 2 . 

To wed unequally is to suffer equally. Anon. 

To what base uses we may return, Horatio I 

tlatn , y. i. 

To what excesses men go for a religion of 
whose truth they are so little persuaded, and 
to whose precepts they pay so little regard. 

La JSruySre. 
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To what they know best entice all neatly; / 
For so thou dost thyself and him a pleasure. 

Geo*g(' //fthcri. 

To whom IS the mere glare of the fire a virtue ? 

H itopadcsa. 

To wilful men / The injuiies that they them¬ 
selves procure / Must be then schoolmasters. 

King Lmr^w > 

To work without money, and be poor , to work 
without pleasuie, and be chaste to work 
according to ordeis, and be obedient. Runs 

oj thi (hder of S t d ntiu /i 

6 To write a good love-lettei, you oiufht to be¬ 
gin without knowing what you mean to say, 
and to finish without knowing what you 
have written Kouwmu. 

To write down to children’s understandings is 
a mistake , set them on the scent and let 
them puzzle It out. SioU 
To write prose, one must have something to 
say, but he wlio has nothing to say can still 
make verses < 

To write well is to think well, to feel well, and 
to render well , it is to posses-, at once 
intellect, soul, and taste. Huff on 
To write what is worth publishing, to find 
honest men to publish it, and get sensible 
men to read it, are the three great diffi¬ 
culties in authorship, c oitou 

10 To yield my breath, / Life s purpose unful¬ 
filled! this IS thy sting, O Death. S-/ \.t. 
Pat on 

To yourself be critic most severe. Dryiien 
Tobacco and opium have broad backs, and will 
cheerfully carry the load of armies, if you 
choose to make them pay high for such joy 
as they give and such harm as they do 
li flier^on 

Tocher's nae word in a true lover’s parle 
Rurnv, 

Todte Hunde beissen nicht Dead dogs don t 
bite, (uf J'f. 

15 rb ^0os ffios iffrl Character is 

simply prolong* d ii tint. I\iit,iT>.h. 

Toga virilis—The manly robe 
rb yap rptefiov pc, rovr c') d; Kpiuco Ocbv —Wh.-it 
nuuntains me in life, that I icg.ml as (lud. (0 
rb yiip ircpiaao, Tpdacav ovk *'0*"*' 

ovb^oa— Doing moit tli.in one is .d)le for argiits 
a uant of intelligt nre (“’) 

Toil IS polish'd man’s vocation , / Praises are 
the meed of skill, / Kings may vaunt their 
crown and station, / We will vaunt our 
labour still. Matteau. 

20 Toil on, faint not, keep watch, and pray. Bonar 
Toils of empires pleasures are If aller. 
rb Ka\6v—Thc be.autiful. 

Toleration is good for all, or it is good for 
none. Burke. 

Tolle j’oeos; non est jocus esse malignum— 
Away with siicli jokes , there is no joking where 
there is malignity. 

25 Tolle periclum, / Jam vaga prosiliet fraenis 
natura remotis—1 akc away the d.mger, re¬ 
move restraint, and vagiaiit n.iturc bounds forth 
free. Nor, 

Tombs are the clothes of the dead—a grave 
but a plain suit, and a rich monument one 
embroidered. FulU r 


rbv yap ovk bura dirai ftu}0€v All 

are wont to praise him who is no more Thucy* 
dtdes, 

rbv TcOvvKora p^ KaKoXoyeTvSpcaik not evil 
of the dead. ( hilon. 
rb 6X6i^— The whole. 

Too austere a philosophy makes few wise men; 80 
too rigorous politics, few good subjects , and 
too hard a religion, few leligious persons 
whose devotion is of long continuance. Si. 

/ "O'tmond 

Too early and too thoroughly we cannot be 
trained to know that Would, in this world of 
ours, IS as mere zero to Should, and for most 
part, the smallest of fractions to Shall. ( ai - 
/!/* 

Too elevated qualities often unfit a man for 
society f ha 11 ./Oft. 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love, dhlman 
Too low they build wlio build beneath the stars 
} oung 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. /V. 35 

Too many instances there are of daring men, 
who by piesuming to sound the deep things 
of religion, have cavilled and argued them¬ 
selves out of all icligion IhoiUiii. a Ketnpu. 
Too much gravity argues a shallow mind 
/ ar'ater. 

Too much idleness, I have observed, fills up a 
man’s time much more completely, and leaves 
him less his own master, than any sort of 
employment whatsoever Bu>kt. 

Too much is always bad, old proverbs call / 
Even too much honey nothing else than 
gall. .In.m 

Too much mercy is want of mercy. Tennyson 40 
Too much of a good thing -dj }'tJ« Like Jt, 

IV I. 

Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

limit sand ^oion. 

T oo much painstaking speaks disease in one's 
mind as much as too little. Lailyu 
Too much rest is rust. S( of/. 

Too much rest itself becomes a pain. Ifomer. 45 
Too much sensibility creates unhappiness ; too 
much insensibility creates crime I allcyrand 
Too much wit / Makes the world rotten 
/1 nnvson. 

Too surely, every setting day, / Some lost 
delight we mourn. Kcb. t 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. Rom. 
and 6 

Tooth of time. , v i. 60 

Top and bottom teeth sometimes come into 
awkward collision ( h. 7V, 
rb Trpcirbv — That which is bcconnng or decorous. 
Torrens dicendi copia multis / Et sua morti- 
fera est facundia— Tu m.mv a torrent flow of 
speech and their ow n eloqiu nee is fatal. Jim. 
Tossd on a sea of trouble.s, soul, my soul, / 
Thyself do thou control, / And to the wea¬ 
pons of advancing foes / A stubborn breast 
oppose. Anh 'loi hus. 

Tot capita, tot sensus—So many heads, so many 65 
opinions ler. 

Tot homines, quot sententiae—So many men, so 
many minds. 

Tot rami quot arbores—So many branches, so 
many trees. AL 
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Tota in minimis existit natnra—The whole of 
nature exists in the veiy smallest things. Quoted 
by h tnerson. 

Totidem verbis—In so many words. 

Toties quoties—As often, so often. 

Toto coelo—By the whole heavens; as wide as 
the poles asunder. 

6 Totus in toto et totus in qualibet parte—Whole 
in the whole, and whole in every part Said oj 
the hutnan mind. | 

Totus mundtis exeicet histrioniam—All the 
world aets the pl.njer 

rou iLpiorebeiV ordei to cxetl M 

Touched W a loving heait, wakened by kind¬ 
ness, / Chords that were broken will vibrate 
once more. Mis vauAlstvii. 

Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him 
out. Hible. 

10 T oujonrs— Mw ays M 

Toujours en vedette - Always on the lookout. 

M. of Fit dll uh th( Gtnii 
Toujours perdrix—Always partridges, hr. 
“Toujours perdiix" is sickening John 
staffe 

Toujours pret—Always ready. 

15 Toujours propice- .Mwa>s propitious M 
Toujours tout droit. Dieu t'aidera l~AIw'ays 
straightforward, and (]od will help ycu I M. 
Tour d'adresse- A trick of sleight of h.iml Fr. 
Tour de force—A feat of strength or skill Fr. 
Tourner autour du pot—1 o heat about the bush 
Fr 

80 Tourner casaque—To change sides; become a 
turncoat I'r. 

Tous frais faits—All charges paid. Fr. 

Tons les genres sont bons hors le genre 
ennuyeux—All kinds aie good except the kind 
that bores you Foliam 
Tous les hommes sont foux, et nialgre tous 
leurs souis, / Ne different entreiix, que du 
plus ou du moms - All men arc fools, and not- 
wiihst.inding all their care, they differ but in 
degree Boiltau 

Tous les mechants sont buveurs d'eau ; / C est 
bien prouve par le deluge -All the wicked are 
water-drinkers , this the deluge proves. 

26 Tout-a-fait—Quite Fr. 

Tout bleu ou rien—All or nothing. M. 

Tout chemin mene a Rome—Lvery road leads 
to Rome. 

Tout d’en haut—All from above. M 
Tout doit tendre au bon sens: mais pour y 
parvenir / Le chemin est glissant et peiiible 
a tenir—Everything ought to lead to good sense , 
but in order to attain to it, the road is slippery 
and difficult to walk in. Boiltau. 

80 Tout 41oge imposteur blesse nne ame sincere— 
Praise undeservedly licstowed wounds an honest 
heart. Boileau. 

Tout est contradiction chez nous * la France, 
k parler serieusement, est le royaume de 
I’esprit et de la sottise, de I’lndustrie et de 
la paresse, de la philosophie et du fauatisme, 
de la gaiete et du pedantisme, des loix et des 
abus, de bon ^out et de Timpertmence -With 
us all IS inconsistency. France, seriously spe.ik- 
ing IS the country of wit and folly, of industry 
and idleness, of philosophy and fanaticism, of 
gaiety and pedantry, laws and their abuses, good 
taste and impertinence. Foltatre. | 


Tout est perdu fors I’honneur —All is lost save 
our honour, hrancis 1, ajter his defeat at 
Pavia 

Tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des 
mondes possibles—All is for the best in the 

I best possible of worlds. Voltaire^ in mockery 
of Leibnitz s opt'juism 

Tout faisenr de journaux doit tribut au malin— 
Every journalist owes tribute to tlie evil one. La 
J'ontaifie. 

Tout finit par des chansons Fve rythmg in the 35 
end pa.:ses into song Biauniaiclons 

Tout flatteiir vit au depeiis de celui qui I’ecoute 
—Evciy fl.Uleier lives .it ibc expense of him who 
listens to him La / ontaine. 

Tout notre mal vient de ne pouvoir etre seul— 
All our unh.ipjMness comes from our inability to 
be alone La Bruyht 

Tout par raison—Everything agieeable to re.ison. 

Kh htlieu 

Tout soldat fran^ais porte dans sa giberne le 
baton de inarechal de France—Every jmvate 
in the Frenrli army carries a field-marsh.d's baton 
in Ills knajisack. A afoh on 

Tout va a qui n‘a pas besom—F'very thing goes 40 
to him who does not need it. Ft. I'r. 

Tout vient a point a qui sait attendre—Every¬ 
thing i omes in time to the man who knows how 
to wait hr Pr. 

Tout vient de Dieu—Everything comes from 
God. M 

Toute revelation d*un secret est la faute de 
celui qui I’a confie— The disclosure of a secret 
Is always the fault of him who confided it. h r. 

Toutes les fois que je donne une place vacante, 
je fais cent mecoiitents, et un ingrat— livery 
time I appoint to a vacant post, 1 make a hun¬ 
dred discontented and one ungrateful. Louis 
A'/r. 

Towards great persons use respective bold-46 
ness. / That temper gives them theirs, and 
yet doth take / Nothing from thine. George 
Herbert. 

Towers are measured by their shadows. 

Chinese Pr 

Trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
Johnson. ** 

Traditions make up the reasonings of the 
simple, and serve to silence every inquiry. 

Goldsmith. 

Traduttori, traditori— Translators, traitors. It. 
Pr. 

Tragedy has the great moral defect of giving W 
too much importance to life and death. Cham- 
fort 

Tragedy warms the soul, elevates the heart, 
can and ought to create heroes In this 
sense, perhaps, France owes a part of her 
great actions to Corneille. Napoleon. 

Trahit ipse furoris / Impetus, et visum est lentl 
quaesisse nocentem— The very violence of their 
rage drags them on, and to inquire who is guilty 
were a waste of lime. Lucan. 

Trahit sua qiiemque voluptas—Each man is led 
by Ills own liking. Vitg:. 

Train up a child in the way he should go : and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 
Biide 

Tranquil pleasures last the longest. We are 66 
not fitted to bear long the burden of great 
joys. Bovee. 
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Tranquillity is better than jollity, and to ap> 
pease pain than to invent pleasure. .S/r J. 

Br<ntnu. 

Transeat in exemplum— Let it stand as a prece¬ 
dent, or an ex:imf)le 

Transitory is all human work, small in itself, 
contemptible , only the worker thereof and 
the spirit that dwelt in him is significant. 
Carlyle, 

Trau keinem Freunde sender Mangel, / Und 
lieb' ein Madchen, keinen Engel— Trust no 
friend without faults, and love a maiden, but no 
angel. Lessing 

6 Travel gives a character of experience to our 
knowledge, and brings the figures upon the 
tablet of memory into strong relief. Tucker- 
man. 

Travel in the younger sort is a part of educa¬ 
tion , in the older, a part of experience. 

Jiaron. 

Travel is the frivolous part of serious lives, 
and the serious part of frivolous ones. Mme. 
Sweti./iin <. 

Travel teaches toleration. Dtsraelu 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. Lnt’ rson 
10 Travelling is like gambling, it is ever con¬ 
nected with winning and losing, and gener¬ 
ally where least expected we receive more 
or less than we hoped for. 

Tre lo sanno, tutti lo sanno— If tluee know it, 
all know It. It. Pi. 

Tre taceranno, se due vi non sono— Three maj 
keep (ounsti it two be away It Pi. 

Treachery don’t come natural to beaming 
youth but trust and pity, love and con¬ 
stancy, they do. / ';rA< n s. 

Treason doth never prosper; what’s the rea¬ 
son ? / Why if It prosper, none dare call it 
treason, hirj. lluitthj.nt. 

15 Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor 
poison, / Malice domestic, foreign levy, 
nothing / Can touch him further. Mail., 
in 2 , 

Treasures of wickedness profit nothing, but 
justice delivers from death. Pilut 

Trees and fields tell me nothing; men are my 
teachers. Plato. 

Tremblez, tyraiis; vous etes immortels — 
Tremble, ye tyrants ; >e cannot die. Pelille. 

Tria juncta in Iino—'riiree joined in one. M. 

20 Tribulation will not hurt you unless it does— 
what, alas! it too often does — unless it 
hardens you, and makes you sour and nar¬ 
row and sceptical. ( ha/>in 

Tricks and treachery are the practice of fools 
that have not wit enough to be honest Pen 
I'lanLltn, 

Trifles light as air / Are to the jealous con¬ 
firmations strong / As proofs of holy writ. 
Othello, 111 . 3 . 

Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle. Michat IA ngelo. 

Trifles make up the happiness or misery of 
mortal life. AU.r. hmith 
85 Trifles themselves are elegant in him. Pope. 

Trifles unconsciously bias us for or against a 
person from the very beginning. Schopen- 
nauer. 

Trifling precautions will often prevent great 
mischiefs, as a slight turn of the wrist 
parries a mortal thrust. R. la harp. 


Trinitas in Trinitate- Trhiiiy in Trinity. M. 
Tristis ens, si solus ens—You will be sad if you 
are alum, thud. 

Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys, / 30 
Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. Cym- 
hehne, iv a 

Troops of furies march in the drunkard’s 
triumph. / itnmei iitann. 

Trop de 2 “le gate tout—Too much /eal spoils 
all. Pr. Pr 

Tros Tynusve mihi niillo discnmiiie agetur— 
'Irojan or 'lyri.ui, iL shall make no diFerence to 
me / ii^ 

Trotz alledem und alledem —For 'a that and 'a 
that. h. treiligrath 

Trouble is a thing that will come without our 35 
call; but true joy will not spring up without 
ourselves Pp Patnek 

Trouble teaches men how much there is in 
manhood. // ard Pen her. 

Truditur dies die, / Novaeque pergunt interire 
lunae— I)ay presses on the heels of day, and new' 
moons hasten to ibcit w.uic. lloi 
True art is like good company; it constrains 
us 111 the most charming way to recognise 
the standard after which and up to which our 
innermost being is shaped by culture Goethe 
True art, which requires free and healthy 
faculties, IS opposed to pedantry, whicn 
crushes the soul under a burden. Hante* ton 
True bravery proposes a just end, measures 40 
the dangers, and, if necessary, the affront, 
with coldness, hrancis la Sone 
True blue will never stain. Pr 
True comeliness, which nothing can impair, f 
Dwells 111 the muid, all else is vanity and 
glare. Ihonnon 

True coral needs no painter’s brush. Pr. 

True dignity is never gained by place, and 
never lost when honours are withdrawn. 

Massing^er. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not 46 
chance. / As those move easiest who have 
learned to dance. Pope 
True eloquence consists in saying all that is 
proper, and nothing more. La Roche. 

True eloquence scorns eloquence. Pascal, 

True fame is ever likened to our shade, / He 
sooneth misseth her, that most (haste) hath 
made / To overtake her; whoso takes his 
wing, / Regardless of her, she’ll be follow* 
ing, / Her true proprietie she thus dis¬ 
covers, / Loves her contemners, and con¬ 
temns her lovers. Sir 1. Pio-vne. 

True fortitude I take to be the quiet posses¬ 
sion of a man's self, and an undisturbed tloing 
his duty, whatever evil besets him or danger 
lies in nis way. 1ke 

True fortitude of understanding consists in not 60 
letting what we know be embarrassed by 
what we do not know. Emets m 
True friends are the whole world to one 
another; and he that is a fnend to himself is 
also a friend to mankind Even in my studies 
the greatest delight I take is of imparting it 
to others ; for there is no relish to me in the 
possession of anything without a partner 
Sen. 

True friendship can afford true knowledge. 

It does not depend on darkness and igno¬ 
rance. 7'hori au. 
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True friendship is a plant of slow giowth, and 
must undergo and withstand the shocks of 
adversity before it is entitled to the appela- 
tion li a't/nfiction 

True friendship is like sound health, the value 
of it IS seldom known until it be lost. (. olton 
True friendship often shows itself in refusing 
at the right time, and love often grants a 
hurtful good Got ihe. 

True greatness is, first of all, a thing of the 
heart. R D Ifthluod. 

True heroism consists in being superior to the 
ills of life, in whatevei shape they may chal¬ 
lenge him to combat. a/>i'h o» 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
wings, / Kings it makes gods, and meaner 
creatures kings. R/,//I., \ 2 
True humility is contentment An'itl 
True humour is as closely allied to pity as it is 
abhorrent to derision. Hin>y le\ 

True humour is sensibility in the most catholic 
and deepest sense . but it is the sport of 
sensibility, wholesome and perfect there¬ 
fore , as it were, the playful teasing fondness 
of a mother to her child 

10 True humour springs not more from the head 
than from the heart, it is not contempt, its 
essence is love , it issues not in laughter, but 
in still smiles, which he far deeper. It is a 
sort of inverse sublimity, exalting, as it 
were, into our affections what is below us, 
while sublimity draws down into our affec¬ 
tions what is above us. C at I vie 
Time influence is latent influence. Renan. 
True joy is a serene and sober motion , and 
they are miserably out, that take laughing 
for rejoicing, the seat of it is within, and 
there is no cheerfulness like the resolutions 
of a brave mind that has fortune under its 
feet. Sen. 

True j'oy is only hope put out of fear Lord 
Brooke 

True knowledge is of virtues only Ruskm 
15 True knowledge of any thing or any creature 
is only of the good of it Ruskm 
True liberty is a positive force, regulated by 
law, false libeity is a negative force, a re¬ 
lease from restraint rhthf' Sthaft 
True love is still the same . the torrid zones ' 
And those more rigid ones, / It must not 
know ; / For love grown cold 01 hot / Is lust 
or friendship, not / The thing we show 
Suck I ins; 

True love is that which enobles the jiersonahty, 
fortifies the heart, and sanctifies the ex¬ 
istence. Amici. 

True love is the parent of a noble humility. 

t hanntng. 

20 True love will creep, not having strength to 

go. Quarles. 

True love works never for the loved one so, / 
Nor spares skin-surface, smoothing truth 
away Bnnvnini;. 

True love's the gift which God has given / To 
man alone beneath the heaven. Siott. 

True mercy is ashamed of itself, hides itself, 
and does not complain. You may know it 
by that. Varuhasen Ton Ense, 

True modesty avoids everything that is 
criminal, false modesty everything that is 
unfashionable. Addison. 


True morality scorns morality, that is, the 1 
morality of the judgment scorns the mor¬ 
ality of the mind, which is without rules. 

Pasial. 

True music is intended for the ear alone; 
whoever sings it to me must be invisible. 
iioethe. 

True nobility is derived from virtue, not birth. 
But ton. 

True obedience is true liberty il atd Beecher 
True poetiy is truer than science, because it is 
synthetic, and seizes at once what the com¬ 
bination of all the sciences is able, at most, 
to attain as a final result / mu 1. 

True quietness of heart is gotten by resisting J 
our passions, not by obeying them Thomas 

a Ktmpis 

True religion is always mild, propitious, and 
humble , plays not the tyrant, plants no faith 
in blood, nor bears destruction on her chariot- 
wheels , but stoops to polish, succour, and 
ledress, and builds her grandeur on the 
public good Janus Millet 
True reli - ion is the poetry of the heart *. it has 
enchantments useful to our manners; it 
gives us both happiness and virtue Joiihct t. 
True religion teaches us to leverence what is 
under us, to recognise humility and poverty, 
niockeiy and despite, wietchedness and dis¬ 
grace, suffering and death, as things divine. 
(Withe, o* tin ( hriit'an til s'<'>n 
True repentance consists in the heart being 
broken for sin, and broken from sm Thornton 
True repentance is to cease from sin. St ! 
A mcost 

True sense and reason reach their aim / With 
little help from art or rule / Be earnest I 
Then what need to seek / The words that 
best your meaning speak } (mi the. 

True, sharp, precise thought is preferable to a 
cloudy fancy, and a hundred acres of solid 
earth are far more valuable than a million 
acres of cloud and vapour C httzhuf^h 
True sinking is of the nature of worship; as 
indeed all true working may be said to be ■ 
wheieof such singing is but the record, ana 
fit melodious representation, to us. Car¬ 
lyle. 

True statesmanship is the art of changing a 
nation from what it is into what it ought to 

be ti'. R. */ ly^rr. 

True taste is for ever growing, learning, read- i 
ing, worshipping, laying iH hand upon its 
mouth because it is astonished, casting its 
shoes from off its feet because it finds all 
ground holy. Ru<:kin. 

True valour lies in the middle between cow¬ 
ardice and rashness, ('nvantr^ 

True virtue, being united to heavenly grace 
of faith, makes up the highest perfection. 
Milton 

True virtue’s soul's always in all deeds all. 
I>oHne 

True wit never made us laugh. Emetson. 

Truly great men are always simple-hearted. \ 

Kl'Hger. 

Truly great men are ever most heroic to those 
most intimate with them Ruskm 
Truly there is a tide m the affairs of men; but 
there is no gulf-stream setting for ever in 
one direction Lozvell. 
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Truly unhappy Is the man who leaves undone 
what he can do, and undertakes what he 
does not understand, no wonder he comes 
to grief. Gocikc 

Trusse up thy packe, and trudge from me, to 
every little boy, / And tell them thus from 
me, their time most happy is, / If to theyr 
time they reason had, to know the truth of 
this. LhaUiCf 

Trust as little as you can to report, and 
examine all you can by your own senses. 

Johnson. 

Trust begets truth. J'r. 

b Trust, but not too much. Pr. 

Trust dies because bad pay poisons him Pr 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who , 
ceiisuies all, and him least who is indifferent 
about all 

Trust m that man’s promise who dares to re¬ 
fuse that which he feai s he cannot perform 

»<,><■. 'n 

Trust in the Loid, and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell 111 the land, and veiily thou shalt be 
fed. luhii 

10 Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and 
lean not unto thine own understanding In 
all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall ' 
direct thy paths luOlt. j 

Trust instinct to the end, though yoa can 
render no reason /* nu ; son 

Trust me not at all or all in all. Ttnttyum 

Trust me, that for the instructed, time will 
come ' When they shall meet no obiect but 
may teach ' Some acceptable lesson to their 
minds Of hiinian suffeting or htmian joy / 
For them shall all things speak of man. 
IPojtiswotl/i 

Trust men, and they wil’ be true to you; treat 
them greatly, and they will show tnemselves 
great. 

15 Trust no future, howe'er pleasant, / Let the 
dead past bury its dead / Act, act in the 
living present; / Heart within, and God 
o’erhead I J.otii; fei low. 

Trust no man who pledges you with his hand 
on his heart Lu h u nh ,; 4 ; 

Trust not him that hath once broken faith. 

3 lien / 7 ,i\. 4 

Trust not in him that seems a saint. J ulh*. 

Trust not the heart of that man for whom old 
clothes are not venerable ( at lyh 

20 Trust not this hollow world; she's empty, 
hark, she sounds. QuarU s. 

Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
for villany is not without such theum 

JoJltly IV. 3 

Trust that man in nothing who has not a con¬ 
science in everything. Sietne 

Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to that 
iron string Etnrrikon. 

Truth alone wounds. Napoleon. 

25 Truth and fidelity are the pillars of the temple 
of the world, when these are broken, the 
fabric falls, and crushes all to pieces. J'cU- 
tkam. 

Truth and oil are ever above. Pr. 

Truth being weighed against a thousand 
Aswamedna sacrifices, was found to be of 
more consequence than the whole thousand 
offerings. Httopadesa, 


Truth contradicts our nature, error does not, 
and for a very simple reason: truth tequires 
us to regard ourselves as limited, error 
flatters us to think of ourselves as in one 
or other way unlimited. i,oethc. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, / The 
eternal years of God are hers; / But error, 
wounded, writhes with pain, / And dies 
among his worshippers. II . L. Ihyanl. 

Truth does not conform itself to us, but we 30 
must conform ourselves to it d/. Cla/tiitu't. 

Truth does not consist in minute accuracy of 
detail, but in conveying a light impression ; 
and there aie vague ways of speaking that 
are tiuer than strict facts would be When 
the Psalmist said, “Rivers of water run 
down mine eyes, because men keep not thy 
law,’ he did not state the fact, but he stated 
a tnitn deeper than fact and truei. PLun 
AlJouL 

Truth does not do as much good in the world 
as the shows of it do of evil. / a Roche. 

Truth dwells not in the clouds , the bow that’s 
there , Doth often aim at, never hit the 
sphere, l, ft 1:1 He'but. 

Truth for ever on the scaffold, wrong for ever 
on the throne L<nvt ll 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, / 35 
And fools who came to scoff remain d to pray. 
Goloim th. 

I Truth has a quiet breast. Kuh //., i 3 . 

I Tiuth has no gradations; nothing which ad¬ 
mits of increase can be so much what it is 
as truth is truth There may be a strange 
thing, and a thing more strange , but if a 
proposition be true, theie can be none more 
true. lo)ui\on 

Truth hath always a fast bottom. Pn 

Truth hath better deeds than words to grace 
it. '1 xvo Gtnt. oj I tfo/hi, 11 8 . 

“Truth," I cried, “though the heavens crush 40 
me for following her; no falsehood, though 
a whole celesti^ Lubberland were the price 
of apostasy I" Lartyh 

Truth m its own essence cannot be / But good. 
Byron. 

Truth, in the great practical concerns of life, 
is so much a question of the leconcihng and 
combining of opposites, that very few have 
minds sufficiently capacious and impartial 
to make the adjustment with an approach 
to correctness J S’ Mill. 

Truth irritates only those whom it enlightens, 
but does not convert. Pa\<ju'e> Quesutl 

Truth IS a good dog; but beware of barking 
too close to the heels of an error, lest you 
get your biains kicked out. Col, 

Truth is a queen who has her eternal throne 45 
in heaven, and her seat of empire in the heart 
of God. Boxsutt 

Truth IS a stronghold, and diligence is laying 
siege to It; so that it must observe all the 
avenues and passes to it. Soulh. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always 
near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and 
is ready to drop out before we are aware. 
Pillofson 

Truth IS always strange, stranger than fiction. 

Byf on. 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any out¬ 
ward touch as the sunbeam Milton. 
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Truth is born with us ; and we must do violence 
to nature, to shake off our veracity. St. 

Ei’ermond. 

Truth is God’s daughter. Pr. 

Truth is never learned, in any department of 
industry, by arguing, but by working and 
observing Pu'ikin 

Truth IS one, for ever absolute, but opinion is 
truth filtered through the moods, the blood, 
the dispositions of the spectator. // endell 
Phillips. 

6 Truth is quite beyond the reach of satire. 

Lowell. 

Truth is simple and gives little trouble, but 
falsehood gives occasion for the frittering 
away of time and strength. Loi the 
Truth is simple indeed, but we have generally 
no small trouble in learning to apply it to 
any practical purpose Goethr. 

Truth is the body of God, and light his shadow. 
Plato. 

Truth IS the daughter of Time. Pr. 

10 Truth is the easiest part of all to play {das 
leuhic'it* Spiel von alien). Present thyself 
as thou art (t/z'/Zc duh selbn da>\ and thou 
runnest no risk of falling out of thy lole. 
Iiucker\ 

Truth IS the highest thing that man may keep 
Chaucer. 

Truth is the root, but human sympathy is the 
flower of practical life, t hapm 
Truth IS the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, c.arrying us thither in a straight line 

Tiliotson. 

Truth IS to be costly to you—of labour and 
patience; and you are never to sell it, but 
to guard and to give 1 \ mkin. 

15 Truth is to be loved purely and solely because 
it IS true. Catlylt 

Truth IS too simple for us; we do not like 
those who unmask our illusions Emetson 
Truth is tough It will not break, like a 
bubble, at a touch, nay, you may kick it 
about all day like a football, and it will be 
round and full at evening Does not Mr 
Bryant say that Truth gets well if she is 
run over by a locomotive, while Error dies of 
lockjaw if she scratches her finger ? Holmes 
Truth IS truth to the end of reckoning. Mlos 
for Mcas. , V 1. 

Truth itself shall lose its credit, if delivered by 
a person that has none. South. 

20 Truth lies at the bottom of a well, the depth 
of which, alas! gives but little hope of 
release. Democritus 

Truth, like gold, is not the less so for being 
newly brought out of the mine. LoiU 
Truth, like roses, often blossoms upon a thorny 
stem. Hajiz. 

Truth, like the juice of a poppy, in small 
quantities, calms men, in larger, heats and 
irritates them, and is attended by fatal con> 
sequences in its excess. Landor. 

Truth, like the sun, submits to be obscured, 
but, like the sun, only for a time. Dovee 
25 Truth, like the Venus de Medici, will pass 
down in thirty fragments to posterity; but 
posterity will collect and recompose them 
into a goddess Richter. 

Truth loves open dealing Henry VI11. ^ in. i. 


Truth may be stretched, but cannot be brokem 
and always gets above falsehood, as ou 
docs above water. Cervantes. 

Truth may languish, but can never perish. Pr. 

Truth may lie in laughter, and wisdom in a 
jest. Dr. IV. Smith. 

Truth may perhaps come to the price of a 2Q 
pearl, that showeth best by day, but it will 
not rise to the price of a diamond or car¬ 
buncle, that showeth best in varied lights. 
Bacon 

Truth, or clothed or naked let it be. Tennyson. 

Truth provokes those whom It does not con¬ 
vert Bp. Wilson. 

Truth reaches her full action by degrees, and 
not at once. Dtaper. 

Truth, says Home Tooke. means simply the 
thing trowed, the thing believed; and now, 
from this to the thing itself, what a new 
fatal deduction have we to suffer. Carl vie. 

Trath scarce ever yet earned it by vote any- S5 
where at its first appearance. Locke. 

Trath seeks no corners. Pr. 

Trath shines with its own light; it is not by 
the flames of funeral piles that the minds of 
men are illuminated, lielnamn. 

Truth should be strenuous and bold: bpl; the 
strongest things are not always the noisiest, 
as any one may see who compares scolding 
with logic C hapin. 

Truth will be uppermost one time or another 
like cork, though kept down in the water 
6 ir IV 1 emple. 

Truth will bear / Neither nide handling, nor 40 
unfair / Evasion of its wards, and mocks / 
Whoever would falsely enter there. Dr. 
h altet Smith. 

Truth’s a dog that must to kennel He must 
be whipped out, when the lady brach may 
stand by the fire and stink Leat^x 4 

Truths are first clouds, then rain, then har¬ 
vests and food li atd Beeihet 

Truths that wake, / To perish never. Words¬ 
worth. 

Try and Trust will move mountains. Pr. 

Try for yourselves what you can read in half- 46 
an-hour,... and consider dfhat treasures you 
might have laid by at the end of the year; 
and what happiness, fortitude and wisdom 
they would have given you during all the 
days of your life. John Morley. 

Try it, ye who think there is nothing in it; 
tiy what it is to speak with God behind 
you. If aid Beecher 

Try to do your duty, and you at once know 
what is in you. Goethe. 

Try to forget our cares and our maladies, and 
contribute, as we can, to the cheerfulness of 
each other. Johnson. 

Try what repentance can; what can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 
//rtw., iiu 2 . 

Tu, Domine, gloria mea—Thou, O Lord, art my 
ulory. M. 

Tu dors, Brutus, et Rome est dans les fers I— 

Skcficst thou, Urulus, dutl Rome in bonds 1 
I 'oltaire. 

Tu ne cede mails, sed contra audentior ito / 
Quam tua te fortuna sinet-~I)o not yield to 
misfortunes, but advance more boldly to meet 
them, as y&tur fortune shall permit you. Vitg. 
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Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quern mihi quern 
tibi / Finem di dedennt, Leuconoe— Forbear 
to inquire, thou mayst not know, I^uconoc, for 
you niay_ not know what the gods have 
pointed either for you or for me. IIor, 

Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva— You 
must snv and do nothing against the bent of 
your genius, / r , in default of tiie necessary in¬ 
spiration. Hot. 

Tu pol si sapis, quod scis nescis—You, if you 
are wise, will not know w hat yon do know Tet 

Tu quameunque Deus tibi fortunavent horam, / 
Grata sume manu, nec dulria differ in an¬ 
num, / Ut quocunque loco fueris, vixisse 
libenter / Te dicas- kc^tivc vnh .» thankful 
hand every hour that (tod inay have granted 
you, and dt fer not the comforts of life to another 
year; that in wh.itevcr place you are, you may 
say you have lived agreeably. Hor, 

6 Tu quoque— You too; you're another. 

Tu quoque. Brute 1— You too, Brutus ! 

Tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis—You 
live a true life if you ni.ike it your care to be 
what you seem. Hor, 

Tu si animum vicisti, potius quam animus te, 
est quod gaudeas— If yon have c m<|tiered 
your imlination, rather than jour inclination 
you, you have something to reioicc at. Plant. 

T« si hie SIS, aliter sentias—If you were in iny 
place, you would think diflerently lert-na. 

10 Tu vincula frange— Break thy chains. Al. 

Tua camicia non sappia U secreto—Let not your 
shirt know your s«*cr<.t It. J't 

Tua res agitur—It is a matter that concerns 
you. 

Tuebor—I will protect. Af 

Tui me mlseret, mei piget—1 pity you and vex 
myself. A'nntus. 

16 Tunica propior pallio est- My tunic is nearer 
than my' cloak. Plaut. 

Turba Remi sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et 
odit / Damnatos— The Konuin mob follows the 
lead of foitune, as it always does, and hates 
those that are condemned. Juv. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or 
frown ; / With that wild wheel we go not up 
or down; / Our hoard is httle, but our hearts 
are great. Tennyson. 

Turn him to any cause of policy, / The Gordian 
knot of it he will unloose, / Familiar as his 
garter Henry I ’., i i. 

Turpe est aliud loqui, almd sentire; quanto 
turpius aliud scribere, aliud sentire 1—It is 
base to say one thing and to think another, how' 
much more base to write one thing and think 
another! Sen, 

80 Turpe est in patria peregrinari, et in eis rebus 

? U 3 ad patriam pertinent hospitem esse 
t is disgraceful to live as a stranger in one’s 
country, and be an alien in those matters which 
affect our welfare. Manutius. 

Turpius ejicitur quam non admittitur hospes— 
It is more disj'raceful to turn a guest out than 
not to admit him. Ovid. 

Turris fortissima est nomen Jehovah—A most 
strong tower is the name of Jehovah. M. 

Tuta petant alii Fortuna miserrima tuta 
est; / Nam timor eventus deterioris abest— 
Let others seek security. My most wretched for¬ 
tune is secure; for tliere is no fear of worse to 
follow. Ovid, 


Tuta scelera esse possunt, non secura—Wicked¬ 
ness may be safe, but not secure. Sen. 

Tuta timens—Fearing even safety. Vtru. 86 

Tutte quanti—Et cetera. It. 

Tuum est—It is thine. Al. 

Twas doing noth’r.g was his curse— / Is there 
a vice can plague us worse ? Hannah More. 

’Twas strange, ’twas passing strange, / 'Twas 
pitiful; 'twas wondrous pitiful Ui/tetlo, i 3 . 

Twenty people can gam money for one who 8 t 
can use it, and the vital question for indi> 
viduals and for nations, is never “how much 
do they make,” but “ to what purpose do 
they spend.” Ru^hm 

'Twere all as good to ease one beast of grief, / 

As sit and watch the sorrows of the world / 
fn yonder caverns with the priests who pray. 

Sir Edwin . I j nold 

Twist ye, twine ye I even so, / Mingle shades 
of joy and woe, / Hope, and fear, and peace, 
and strife, / In the thread of human life. 

Stott. 

Two are better than one, because they have a 
good reward for their labour. Bible. 

Two dogs over one bone seldom agree. Pr. 

Two dogs strive for a bone, and a third runs 35 
away with it Pt. 

Two gifts are indispensable to the dramatic 
poet, one is the power of forgetting himself, 
the other is the power of remembering his 
characters. Stoddart. 

Two grand tasks have been assigned to the 
English people—the grand Iiidustnal task 
of conquering some half, or more, of the 
terraqueous planet for the use of man , then, 
secondly, the grand Constitutional task of 
sharing, in some pacific endurable manner, 
the fruit of said conquest, and showing all 
people how it might be done Carlyle. 

Two heads are better than one, or why do 
folks marry ? Pr. 

Two in distress make sorrow less. Pr, 

Two is company, but three is none. Pr. 40 

Two kitchen fires bum not on one hearth. Pr. 

Two may keep counsel, putting one away. Pr 

Two may talk and one may hear, but three 
cannot take part in a conversation of the 
most sincere and searching sort. Emerson. 

Two meanings have our lightest fantasies, / 
One of the flesh, and of the spirit one. 
Linvelt 

Two men I honour, and no third. First, the 46 
toilworn craftsman that with earth-made 
implement laboriously conquers the earth, 
and makes her man’s ... A second man I 
honour, and still more highly—him who is 
seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable; 
not daily oread, but the bread of hfe. . . . 
These two m all their degrees I honour; all 
else is chaff and dust, which let the wind 
blow whither It listeth. Carlyle. 

Two misfortunes are twice as many at least 
as are needful to be talked over at one time. 
Stemt. 

Two of a trade seldom agree. Pr. 

Two orders of poets I admit, but no third; the 
creative (Shakespeare, Homer, Dante), and 
reflective or perceptive (Wordsworth, Keats, 
Tennyson); and both these must be first-rate 
in their range. R uskin. 
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Two pots stood by a river, one of brass, the 
othei of clay ; the water earned them away; 
the earthen vessel kept aloof from the other. 

L' hsttant!^( 

Two piinciples in human nature reififn— / Self- 
love to urg:e, and reason to restrain. /*#»//- 

Two qualities are demanded of a statesman 
who would direct any great movement of 
opinion in which he himself takes a pait, he 
must have a complete understanding of the 
movement itself, and he must be animated 
by the same motives as those which inspire 
the movement Lamajtmi. 

Two removals are as bad as a fire /’n 
5 Two sorts of writers possess genius; those 
who think, and those who cause othei s to 
think y Ron i 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere. 

Jten JI \ 4 

Two things a man should never be angry 
at, what he can help, and what he cannot 
/V. 

Two things I abhor the learned in his in¬ 
fidelities, and the fool in Ins devotions 
Mahonit t 

Two things strike me dumb * the infinite j 
starry heavens, and the sense of right and 
wrong in man. Kant, 

10 Two things, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels * first, to have it well ascer¬ 
tained whether we are not disputing about 
terms rather than things, and, secondly, 
to examine whether that on which we differ 
IS worth contending about ( olion. 

Ti^e of the wise who soar, but never roam, / 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home U'oniswoyth. 

Tyran, descends du trone, et fais place a ton 
maitre— I'yiaiit, come down fiom the thione, 
and givt place to youi m.i'^ei • Cotn 

Tyranny and anarchy are never far asunder. 
Benihatu. 

Tyranny is irresponsible power . . . whether 
the power be lodged in one or many 

CanniHSi, 


u. 

16 Ob' immer Treu und Redlichkeit / Bis an dein 
kuhles Grab — lie sum lliou .ilw.'iys pjaetist 
fidelity and honesty till lliou he in thy eold g'.ive 
^ L H. Ilolty 

Ober alien Gipfeln / 1st Ruh - 0\cr all heights 
is rest i/Ot ilii 

Uber die Berge mit Ungestum—Over ihe moun¬ 
tains by storm KoKelia. 

Uber vieles kann / Der Mensch zum Herrn 
sich maclien, semen Sinn / Bezwinget kauin 
die Not und lange Zeit-M.an can m.ikc him¬ 
self master over much, hardly c.in m.ces'-iiy and 
length of time subdue his spirit. Got (he 
Uberall bin ich zu Hause, / Ueberall bin ich 
bekannt —li>vei-ywhere am I at home, every- 
^ where am 1 known F. IlilckstaJt. 

20 Ubereilung tlmt nicht gut; / Bedachtsamkeit 
macht alle Dinge besser—Precipitation spoils 
everything; consideration improves everything. 
SchUUn 


Uberibus semper lacryinis, semperque paratis / 

In statione sua, atque expectaiitibus illam / 
Quo jubeat nianare modo— With le.us always 
m abundance, and always leady at their station, 
and aw .citing her signal to flow as she bids them, 
///r', of a pi itnh woman. 

Uberrima fides— The fullest confidence; implicit 
faith 

Uberzeugting soli mir niemand rauben/Wer's 
besser weiss, der mag es glauben— -No one* 
shall dipiise i>( this coiuk Mon that a man’s faith 
in a thing is nc»t we.d^ei, hm strongei, the better 
he know's It iioitln 

Ubi ainici, ibl opes Where there are friends there 
is wealth Plant 

Ubi amor condimentum inerit cuivis placiturum 25 
credo— Where love tnleis to se ison a dish, I 
be lle^ e It will ple.isc ani c^iie J'lant. 

Ubi bene, ibi patria—Wlnu it is well with me, 
there IS niv country. 

Ubi dolor, ibi digitus -W'heie the pain is, there 
the finger u ill he /V 

Ubi homines sunt modi sunt—Where men are 
there aie inaniitis 

Ubi idem et inaximus et honestissimiis amor 
est, ahquando praestat morte jiingi quam 
vita distiahi W’heit tin re exists tlie gre.aiest 
and most hoiiouiidde love, it is soiiietmies belter 
to Ik lomed m death than sep.iiated in life. 

I airrtui A/a.iimu\. 

Ubi jus, ibi remedium—Where there is a right 30 
then IS a remedy L. 

Ubi jus incertum, ibi jus nullum -Where the 
law is utieeitam theu no lave L. 

Ubi lapsus? Quid feci?—Where have 1 made 
slipv What have 1 done? AI. 

Ubi major pars est, ibi est totum- W’hcrc the 
gieaier pait is, tlieie ihe wholt i-. 

Ubi mel, ibi apes— Where then is honey to he 
found, there will he bees. Plant 

Ubi sa;va indignatio cor ulterius lacerare 36 
nequit— Where hittci indignation cannot lacerate 
my heart any more .S«'///’r epitaph 

Ubi summiis imperator non adest ad exer- 
citum, / Citius quod non facto 'st usus fit, 
quam quod facto 'st opus When the eom- 
mandcr-in-chief is not with the army, that is 
sooner done which neecl4jot to he done than that 
which recjuircs to he done Plant. 

Ubi supra—W'here ahov e mentioned. 

Ubi tinior adest, sapientia adesse nequit — 
W'heie fear is present, wisdom cannot be. Lac- 
tantiui 

Ubi uber, ibi tuber— There are no roses without 
thorns f'r. 

Ubicunaue ars ostentatur, veritas abesse vide- 4Q 
tui VVlierevcT there* is a display' of art, truth 
seems to us to he w'anling. 

Ubique—Everywhere At. 

Ubique patnam reminisci — I remember my 
« ountry eveiywhere. AI. 

Ubung macht den Meister— Pr.acticc makes per¬ 
fect (///. the master). Get Pr 

Ugliest of trades have their moments of plea¬ 
sure. If I were a grave-digger, or even a 
hangman, there are some people I could 
work for with a great deal of enjoyment. 
Douglas Jet fold. 

Ulcus tangere— To touch a sore. Ter. 45 

Ulterius ne tende odiis—Press no further with 
your hale, tr^. 
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Ultima ratio regnum- The List argument of kings. 
Iii\Lff/>tian <'fi tann<>)i 

Ultima semper / Expectanda dies Iiommi, 
dicique beatiis / Ante obitum nemo supie- 
maque fuiiera debet The 1 isi dav must alw.iys 
be awaited b> man, and no m.in shoidd be piu- 
nouneed liappy btfuie Ins death and his final 
obsequies. Ooi<i 

Ultima Thule - k< moli st Tliub T irj'. 

Ultimatum--A fin.al ijropositi.m or condition. 

6 Ultimum moriens—Tlie last to die oi dis.ii)pe ir 

Ultimus Romanorum - 1 he List of the Romans. 

Ultra posse nemo obligatur Noliody can l»e 
bound to do be j olid w li.it lie .dde to do. L,. 

Ultra vires—I !»•> olid the powers or rii;hls pos- 

Um das Leben zu eikennen, muss man sicli 
vom Leben absoiiderii lo know lift, i m.in 
must s( j),ir.itt linnsi If fiorn life Ju ut »/'//• h 

10 Um einen Mann zii schatzen, muss man ihn ’ 
Zu prufen wissen in oidt r to • stim.itt .i man, 
one must know how t'l t*st him < 

Um Gut’s zu thun, braucht’s keiner Ueberle- 
gting; / Der Zweifel isfs, der Gutes bose 
macht, / Bedenke nicht! gewahie wie du’s 
fuhlst— To do t:ood lit* (Is noiotaidti ition , it n 
doubt that rnal 's good evil 1 >on't reflect, do 
good .IS >ou feel (,otilu. 

Un angulo me basta entre mis lares, f Un libro 
y un amigo, un stiefio breve, / Que no pei- 
turben dentb'is in pesares Knough foi m< i 
nook by .1 liearth of un ow n, a good book, .i frit iid 
a short slcej), uiilmuleued by dt bt and soriow 
/\/I'/a, 

Un bienfait reproche tint toujoiirs lieu d'offense 
--’J o ripio K h .a man with join kindness to him 
is tantamount to .an ifTiont. Kacni 

Un bon amt vaut mieiix que cent parents - \ 
good friend is worth nuie than a Imnditd itl.i- 
tions Pr 

16 Un bon onvner n’est janiats trop cherement 
paye - The w.iges of a good woiknianare never 
too high. h> l'> 

Un clou chasse I'autre— One nail drives out 
another. J't.l’i. 

Un corps dcbile affaiblit I'ame—A feeble body 
we.ikeils the mind houwtciu. 

Un des plus grands nialhetirs des honnetes 
gens c^est qii’ils sont de laches— One of the 
gnatest misfortunes of worlliy people is lli.it 
tlie> are cowards / oltatu 

Un Dien, un roy One Ood, one king M 

20 Un diner rechauffe ue valut j.imais rien—A 
dinner w'.irmed up ag.un was never worth .in>- 
ihing. Boihau, 

Un enfant en oiiyrant les yenx doit voir la 
patne, et jusqn a la mort ne voir qu’elle \ 
child, oil first oj eMiiiig his i\es, ought to see his 
rountiy, and till de*alh tliiougli life see only it 
By. 

Un fat quelque fois ouvre un avis important— 
A simpleton often suggests a significant bit of 
advice. Boilf nu 

Un foil avise bien un sage-A wise man nuiy 
learn of a fool. /-r. /V. 

Un frere est un ami donne par la nature—A 
brother is a ft lend provided by nature. Legouvf 
P?re. 

26 Un gentilhomme qui vit mal est un monstre 
dans la nature—A nobleman who leads a de¬ 
graded bfe IS a monster m nature Moltire 

17 


Un homme d esprit seroit souvent bien em- 
barrasse sans la compagme des sots— A man 
of wit would often be mueli tmb.irrassed if it 
were not for the eonip.uiy of fools. La R(\he. 

Un homme toujours satisfait tie lui-meme, pen 
souvent Test des autres; raiement on rest 
de lui— A m.m who is alw lys wt 11 s.itisfied with 
limisc If seldom is so with luhers, and others rarely 
.ire with him /a Rin/u 

Un homme vons protege par ce qu’il vaut; une 
femme par ce que vous valez Voila pour- 
auoi de ccs deux empires, I’un est si ociieux, 

1 autre SI doux A m.iu piot(.i is >oi] by what 
111 IS Width , a wotum by wli.it \(m .ire vvorlb. 
'J'li.u !-,whytbe (Uiqme of the one is so odious, 
and the other *-0 swei-t / r. 

Un livre est un ami qni ne trompe jamais—A 

book is .1 friend tint le ver deitivi', us. hr. 

Un monteur est toujours prodigue de serments 30 

— ^ h.ir is .ilw .i\ s l.iv ish of o.itlis L orn 

Un pere est un banquier donne par la iiatuie— 

A { itlivi ii .1 b'lnki r prov i(k d by Hit lire hi 

Un pen d’encens brule lajuste bien des chases 
\ litlle incense otTind imis m my things to 
n dits 

Un pen de fiel gate beaucoup de niiel— \ little 
g.ill spoils .1 gre.it de.il of liouev ]'t Pi, 

Un renard n’est pas pris deux fois a im piege 

— A fox Is not eauglil twice iii the same trap. 
hr Pr 

Un sot n'a pas assez d’etoffe pour ctre bon—.\ 35 
fool h IS not stufl in him to tuiu out well. La 
R '(ht 

Un sot savant est sot plus qu’un sot ignorant 
\ b irmd fool is more .i fool ili'ui .in ignorant 
one li Pt. 

Un sot tronve toujours un plus sot qni I’admire 
l'V(iy fool finds .i gu.itti lo adniiie him. 
houeau. 

Un soupir, un regard, un mot de votre bonche, / 
Voila I’ambition d’un c«eur comme le mien -- 
A sigh, .1 look, .1 woid fioui voin lijis, th.u is the 
'imhition of a heait hko mine Ratnn 

Un souvenir heureux est peut-etre stir terre / 
Plus vrai que le bonheur—A h.ipp> refolloc- 
lion IS piilrips in this vvoild mote leal than the 
happiness It »t( alls h'l (’) 

Un “tiens” vaut mieiix que deux ‘’tu raura** 4C 
—One “t.il c tins ’ is worth more than two "‘you- 
sliall-liave-il ” J'> Pt 

Un viaggiatore prudente non disprezza mai il 
suo paese .\ wist ttxvrllt.r never depreciates 
his own I ountty. (.lo/iutnt. 

Una dies apent, conficit una dies— In one d.iy it 
opens Its blossoms, iii one d.ij it dei .lys. A uii'n, 
of thi fO!>e. 

Una salus victis ntillam sperare salutem— 7 'he 
only safety lor the comjneied is to hope for no 
s.ifet>' / 

Una voce— With one voice ; unanimously, 

Unbedingte Thatigkeit, von welcher Art sie 45 
sei, macht zuletzt bankeiott— Undisciplined 
ai'tivity in any line whatever ends at last in 
f.ulure Goethe 

Unbidden guests / Are often welcomest when 
they are gone. i lien 1 7 , u. 2 . 

Unbounded courage and compassion join’d, / 
Tempting each other in the victor’s mind, / 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, / 
And make the hero and the man complete. 

A (/(!.'son. 
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Uncertainty and expectaiaon are the joys of 

life CotigrcTi 

Uncertainty ’ fell demon of our fears ! The 
human soul, that can support despair, sup¬ 
ports not thee Mallet 

Unconsciousness belongs to pure unmixed 
life; consciousness, to a diseased niixture 
and conflict of life and death; unconsciou-^- 
ness is the sign of creation; consciousness, 
at best, that of manufacture So deep, in 
this existence of ours, is the significance of 
mystery. Carlyle. 

Unconsciousness is one of the most important 
conditions of a good style in speaking or in 
writing. I\. S. // 'hiic. 

5 Und bin ich strafbar, weil ich menschlich 
war? 1st Mitleid Sunde?— And am I tosufTer 
fbr it because 1 was born a man ? Is pity a sin ? 
Schiller. 

Und da keiner wollte leiden, / Dass der andre 
fur ihn zahle / Zahlte keiner voii den beiden 
—And as nelthti would allow the other to pav 
for him, neither paid at all 1 lei in. 

Und der Mensch versuche die Goiter nicht / 
Und begehre niininer und niinmer zu 
schauen, / Was sie giiadig bedecken mit 
Nacht und Graucii—And let not man tempt 
the ji'ds, and kl him never, never dcsirt to 
behold will! thiy b'i\e giaciuuslj hid utnh r a 
veil of nit;ht and t( nor vS^// Her. 

Und ob die Wolke sie verhulle, / Die Sonne 
bleibt am Hinimelszelt! / Es waltet doit 
em heihger Wille , / Nicht blindein Zufall 
dient die Welt— And though the cloud veils Ins 
light, the sun is ever in the tent of heaven 
'Jneie a holy will holds swaj, to no blind 
chance is the world the servant, hr. Kind' 
Wt her. 

Und sclieint die Sonne noch so schon, / Am 
Elide muss sie uiiteigehen- And though the 
sun still shine, so hughllj, in the end it must go 
down Ihini. 

10 Und vor der Wahrheit macht’gem Siege / 
Verschwindet jedes Werk tier Luge- And 
liefore the mighty tiiumph of the truth, cveij 
woik. of lies wiU one dav vanish. Schille*. 

Und was kein Verstand der Verstandigen 
sieht / Das ubet in Einfalt ein kindisc h 
Gemut- And what no intelligence of the inte.li- 
gent sees, that is practised in simplicity hy a 
childish mind Scluller 

Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel war' / Und 
wollt uns gar verschlingen / So furchten 
wir uns nicht so sehr, / Es soil uns doch 
gelingen— And wcje tins all d< vils o’er, / And 
watching to dewour us, / We lay it not i<> 
heart so sore, / Not they tan overpowtr us 
Luther. 

Und wenn ich dich lieb habe, was gelit es 
dich an?— ^And if I love thee, what is that to 
thee ? Goethe. 

Und wenn ihr euch nur selbst vertraut, / 'Ver- 
trauen euch die andern Seelen—^nd if yt 
only trust yourselves, othei souls will trust j'ou. 
Goethe. 

16 Und wer mich nicht verstehen kann, ( Der 
lerne besser lesen— And let him who cannot 
understand me learn to read better. Goethe. 

Undank ist der Welt Lohn—Ingratitude is the 
world’s reward Ger. Pr. 

Unde fames homini vetitorum tanta ciborum 
est?— Why does man hunger so much after for¬ 
bidden fruit ? Ovid. 


Unde habeas quaerit nemo; sed oportet habere 
Whence you have got youi wealth, nobody 
inquires ; but you must have it Juv. 

Unde / Ingenmm par matenae ?—Where can 
w'e find talent equal to the subject ? Juv. 

Unde tibi frontem libertatemque parentis, / 30 
Cum facias pejora senex ?— Whence can your 
authority and liberty as a parent come, when 
you, who are old, do woise things? Juv. 

Under a despotic government there is no such 
thing as patriotic feeling, and its place is 
supplied in other ways, by private interest, 
public fame, and devotion to one’s chiefl La 
BruyLre, 

Under all sorrow there is the force of virtue; 
over all ruin, the restoring chanty of God. 

To these alone we have to look; in these 
alone we may understand the past, and pre¬ 
dict the future destiny of the ages Ruskin. 

Under all speech that Is good for anyrthing 
there lies a silence that is better. Carlyle. 

Under fair words have a care of fraud. Port. 

/V. 

Under sackcloth there is something else. Sp. 25 

and Port Pr. 

Under the sky is no uglier spectacle than 
two men with clenched teeth and hell-fire 
eyes hacking one another’s flesh, convert¬ 
ing precious living bodies and pnceless 
living souls into nameless masses of putres¬ 
cence, useful only for turnip-manure. Carlyle. 

Under the weight of his knowledge, a man 
cannot move so lightly as in the days of his 
simplicity. KtaAin. 

Under white ashes there often lurk glowing 
embers. J)an. Pr. 

Underground / Precedency’s a jest; vassal 
and lord, / Grossly familiar, side by side con¬ 
sume. Blair. 

Underneath this stone doth lie / As much 80 
beauty as could die , / Which in life did har¬ 
bour give / To more virtue than doth live. 
loriKon, on Lltzabt th , Countess oj Rutland 

Understanding is a wellspring of life unto him 
that hath it. Bible. 

Understanding is the most important matter 
in everything. Han i . I rfji r \en 

Understanding is the wages of a lively faith, 
and faith is the reward of a humble ignor¬ 
ance. Quarles 

Undertake no more than you can perform. Pr. 

Undipped people may be as good as dipped, 35 
if their hearts are clean. RusAm's rendering 
of tin faith of St Martin 

Undique ad inferos tautundem vise est—De¬ 
scend by what way you will, you come at last 
!o the nether world. Anaxagoras. 

Uiie faute nice est deux fois commise—A fault 
denied IS tw'ice committed hr Pr. 

Une froideur on une incivilite qui vient de ceux 
qui sont au-dessus de nous nous les fait hair, 
mats un saint ou un sourire nous les recon- 
cilie—A < oldness or an incivility from such as 
are above us makes us hate them, hut a salute 
or a smile quickly reconciles us to them. 

Une grande ame est au-dessus de I’injustice, 
de la douleur, de la nioquerie . et elle seroit 
invulnerable si elle ne souffroit par la com¬ 
passion— A great soul is proof against injustice, 
pain, and mockery; and it would be invulnerable 
if it weie not open to compassion. 
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Une nation boutiquiere—A nation of shopkeepers. 
B. Barrere^ Napoleon, of England. 

Une once de vanite gate un quintal de m^nte— 
An ounce of vanity spoils a hundredweight of 
merit. Pr Pt. 

Une seule foi, une seule langne, un seul coeur 
—One faith, one tongu- , one heart. Pr. Pr. 

Une souris qui n’a qn’un trou est beintot prise 
— A mouse that has only one hole is soon taken. 
Pr. Pr. 

5 Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 
a }Ien /I'., in t. 

Unendlich ist das Rathsel der Natur—Kndlcss 
is the riddle of Nature. Ko>ucr. 

Unendlichkeit kanii nur das Wesen ahnen / 
Das zur Unendlichkeit erkoren ist — Only 
that b< intt can surmise the tniimtc who is chosen 
for inhnity Ludgt 

Unequal combinations are always disadvanta¬ 
geous to the weaker side. Gout\nutli. 

Unequal marriages are seldom happy ones. Pr. 

10 Unextinguish d laughter shakes the skies. 
Pope 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

7 enny^on. 

Unfortunate and imprudent are two words for 
the same thing. Pr. 

Unfortunately friends too often weigh one 
another in their hypochondriacal humours, 
and in an over-exacting spirit One must 
weigh men by avoirdupois weightt and not 
by the jeweller's scales, iioethe. 

Unfortunately, it is more frequently the 
opinions expressed on things than the things 
tnemselves that divide men iioctht. 

ISUngje servirai -One will 1 serve. M. 

Ung roy. ung foy, ung loy —One king, one faith, 
one law. M. 

Ungern entdeck' ich honeres Geheimniss—It 
Is with relucuuice 1 c\»a unveil a higher mysierv 
Goethe. 

Unguibus et rostro—Witli nails and beak; with 
tooth and nail 

Unguis in ulcere—A nail in tiie wound. Cu. 

20 Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother 
has not made all mothers venerable Jean 
Paul. 

Unhappy lot of man I Hardly has the mind 
attained maturity, when the bo-^v begins to 
pine away A Ion tc ry u u u. 

Unhappy state of kings I it is well the robe of 
majesty is gay, or who would put it on? 
Hannah More. 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken; / 
And he wants wit that wants resolved will, / 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad fori 
better. 7 wo Gent, o/ 1 'erona, ii. 6, { 

Uniformity must tire at last, though it be 
uniformity of excellence We love to ex- j 
pect, and when expectation is disappointed 
or gratified, we want to be again expecting. 
Johnson. 

25 Uni aequus virtutl, atque ejus amicis— Friendly 
to virtue alone and to the friends of virtue. Ho*. 

Unica virtus necessaria—Virtue is the only 

tiling necessary. 

Union does everything wh^ it is Perfect: it 
satisfies desires, it simplihes needs, it fore¬ 
sees the wishes of the imagination ; it is an 
aisle always open, and becomes a constant 
fortune, he .Senanceur. 


Union (combination) is best for men, either with 
their own tribe or with strangers; for even 
a grain of rice groweth not when divided 
from Its husk Jlitopadesa. 

Union is strength. Pr. 

Unitate fortior—Stronger by being united. M. 80 

“ United we stand, divided we fall ’’ / It made 
and preserves us a nation 6 /’ l\Ioryii,. 

Unity, agreement, is always silent or soft- 
voiced , it IS only discord that loudly pro¬ 
claims itself, t atlyle. 

Unity and morality belong to philosophy, not 
to poetry. H'ln Blake. 

Unity and simplicity are the two true sources 
of beauty Supreme beauty resides in God. 

H inekelmann. 

Uniforms are often masks. Wellington. 85 

Universal love is a glove without fingers, 
which fits all hands alike, and none closely; 
but true affection is like a glove with fingers, 
wfich fits one hand only, and sits close to 
that one fan Paul. 

Universal plodding prisons up / The nimble 
spirits in the arteries, / As motion and loiig- 
dunng action tires / The sinewy vigour of 
the traveller. Love'^ L. i\ 3 . 

Universal suffrage I will consult about the 
quality of New Orleans pork or the coarser 
kinds of Irish butter, but as to the character 
of men, I will if possible ask it no question. 
Lailyle. 

Universus mundus exercet histrioniam — All 
tilt world piartiscs the plajtr’s ait. 

Unjust acquisition is like a barbed arrow, 40 
which must be drawn backward with hor¬ 
rible anguish, or else will be your destruc¬ 
tion. Jcumy'I aylor. 

Unkind language is sure to produce the fruits 
of unkindness, that is, suffering in the bosom 
of others. />t «tha m 

Unkinilness destroys love. Pr. 

Unkindness has no remedy at law; let its 

I avoidance be with you a point of honour 
Host a Ballou. 

Unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. Byron. 

Unlawful desires are punished after the effect 45 
of enioying , but impossible desires are pun¬ 
ished in the desire itself .Sir P Sidtuy. 

Unlearn not what you have learned. A nin¬ 
th tnn. 

Unlearned men of books assume the care, / As 
eunuchs are the guardians of the fair. 
y'oung. 

Unless a man can link his written thoughts 
with the everlasting wants of men, so that 
they shall draw from them as from wells, 
there is no more immortality to the thoughts 
and feelings of the soul than to the muscles 
and the bones. It 'ard Bertlu r. 

Unless a man works he cannot find out what 
he IS able to do. Hauu > ton. 

Unless a tree has borne blossoms in spring, 50 
you will vainly look for fruit on it in autumn. 
Hare, 

Unless above himself he can / Erect himself, 
how poor a thing is man 1 Hamel. 

Unless music exalt and purify, virtually it is 
not music at all. Ruskm 

Unless quickened from above and from within, 
art has in it nothing beyond itself which is 
visible beauty. Dr. John Brown 
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Unless the people can be kept in total dark¬ 
ness, it IS the wisest way for the advocates 
of truth to g’lve them full light. U'hate/y. 
Unless we are accustomed to them from early 
youth, splendid chambei s and elegant furni¬ 
ture are for ]>eople who neither have nor can 
have any thoughts C.oi the 
Unless we can cast off the prejudices of the 
man and become as childieii, docile and un¬ 
perverted, we need never hope to entei thi 
temple of philosophy. S// 11 llam, t,'n 
Unless we place oui lehgion and oiii tiea'-nie 
in the same thing, lehgion will always be 
saci ificed Lpu t, tta, 

5 Unless we see our object, how shall we know 
how to place or prize it in our understanding, 
oui imagination, our affections ? ittny.’t 
Uiilesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractised. ' 
Happy ill this, she is not yet so old / But she 
may learn. Mt >. (j/, m ■. 

Unlike my subject now shall be my song, / It 
shall be witty, but it shan’t be long t /ui/e > - 
Ju id. 

Unlike the sun, intelleitual luminaries shine 
brightest after they set ( -•//<>« 

Unmairied men aie best friends, best masters, 
best servants, but not always best sub¬ 
jects , for they ai e light to run away, and 
almost all fugitives arc of that condition 
Jlac on 

10 Unminglcd good cannot be expected, but as 
we may lawfully gather all the good witbm 
om reach, we may be allowed to lament ovei 
that will! h wc lose /onn son 

Unniingled joys to no one here befall; / Who 
least, hath some, who most, hath never all 
Co/Cf idi^t 

Unnioghch ist’s, was Edle nicht vermogen— 
That IS impo .sihls winch noble ^oul, aic ii. able 
to do. Lon tor. 

Unnatural deeds / Do breed unnatural troubles 
infected minds / To their deaf pillows will dis¬ 
charge their secrets ). 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd preferment’s 
gate, / Athirst for wealth, antf burning to 
be great, / Delusive fortune hears the in¬ 
cessant call, / They mount, they shine, 
evaporate, and fall. Johnson 
15 Uno avulso non deficit alter Ii one it, tom awaj, 
aiiollicr takes u-, pbu e. HI, 

Uno ictu- \t onre (/// at one Idem). 

Uno impetu—At once {hi. by one onset) 

Uiio levanto la caza, y otro la inata—-One 
starts tlie ganu, and another raincs it off 
Sp. J’r. 

Unproductive tiuth i.s none But there are 
products which cannot be weighed m patent 
scales, oi bio Mg ht to market / S/, 

20 Unpublished nature will have its whole secret 
told. Lntersjn 

Unreasonable haste is the direct road to enor 

Mohite. 

Unreflective minds possess thoughts only as a 
jug does water, by containing them In a 
disciplined mind knowledge exists like vital 
force in the physical frame, ready to be 
directed to tongue, or hand, or foot, hither, 
thither, anywhere, and for any use desired 
Coley 

Unseasonable mirth always turns to sorrow. 
Cervantes 


Unselfish and noble acts are the most radiant 
epochs 111 the biography of souls. When 
wrought m the earlie.st youth, they he in 
the memory of age like the coral islands, 
green and sunny amidst the melancholy 
waste of ocean. Pr I homas 
Unser Gefuhl fur Natur gleicht der Empfin-25 
dung des Kiaiikeii fur die Gesundheit—Oui 
feeling Inr n nurt* is like the sensation of an ni- 
^ ilid for hc.iith. Schuler. 

Unsociable tempers are contracted in solitude, 
which will 111 the end not fail of con uptiiig 
the understanding as well as the manners, 
and of utterly disqualifying a man for the 
satisfactions and luitu's ut life Men must 
be taken as they aie, and we neithei make 
them nor ourselves bettei by flying from or 
quarrelling with tliem. lUtrhe 
Unstable as watei, thou shalt not excel. Pihlt 
Unstained thoughts do seldom dream on evil, / 
Birds never limed no secret bushes fear 
S /(«/. cs/'t at t 

Unstat treiben die Gedaiiken / Auf deni Meer 
del LtuUiiachaft Ibi u tfl\ is tlit couist oi 
thoughl on tbc sea of p.'issiuii. Sdi m >. 
Unsterblich ist was einmal hat gelebt—What 30 
has once livt (I is iniiiioi l.il (> K'uKil. 
Unsterbhth sein, das ist der Dichtkiiust Los— 
limuort.iluv is the destiny of tbe jioetic .erl 
y I uchtcf suben. 

Unter alien Volkerscbaftenhaben die Griechen 
deu Traum des Lebens am schonsten ge- 
traumt—Of il! pccipb , tbc (inck li.is die.unl 
most eni haiitingiy tlie die im of life (lOi'ilw 
Unter nianchcrlei wuiitlei lichen Albcinheiten 
der Schulen kommt mu keine so vollkom- 
nien lacherhch vor, als dei Streit ubei die 
Aechtheit alter Schnfteii, altei Werke Ist 
es clenn dei Autor odei die Schrift die wir 
bewuudern odei tadeln? es ist immei iiur 
der Autor, den wir vor uiis haben ; was 
kuimnern uns die Namen, wetm wir ein 
Geisteswerk auslegen?- .\m<)tig tlie manifold 
stiatige follies of tht schools, J know no one so 
utterly rielieiilous .ind absiiid .is tbe cot)tio\er,y 
about the autbentieity of old wntings, old woiks 
Is It the author or tbe writing vie- adimre or 
censure It is always tbe author we h.ive be foie 
Us. Wh.it h.ave we to do vuth names, when it is 
a work of tbe spun we are interpreting? Cocthi 
Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, / I laughed, 
and danced, and talked, and sung. Primcss 
j 1 tnelia 

Until men have learned industry, economy, and 35 
self-control, they cannot be safely intrusted 
with wealth Ldadstont 
Until you know as much about other people’s 
affairs as they do themselves, it is not very 
safe to laugh at them or to find fault witn 
them. H lu. Ponier 

Unto every one that hath shall be given, and 
he shall nave abundance , but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have. Jesm, 

Unto him who works, and feels he works, / 
This same grand yeai (the Golden Ye.u) is 
ever at the doors. T, nnyson. 

Unto the pure all things are pure. St. Patti 
Unto the youth should be shown the worth of -10 
a noble and ripened age, and unto the old 
maa, youth; that both may rejoice iii the 
eternal circle, and life may in life be made 
pel feet. Goethe. 
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Untwine me from the mass / Of deeds which | 
make up life, one deed / Power shall fall i 
short in or exceed j 

Uiium pro multis dabitur caput—One ^Mll he ^ 
sacufii ed foi iii.iny I , 

Unus et idem—Om. and ilie s uul M. j 

Unus PellcBO juve m non sulhcit ot bis , / ^stuat 
infehx angusto hinite iiiundi Oiu woiKl is not } 
enoti”li foi the >onth of Pella ; the unhappy man j 
ficts at the naiiow hunts of tlic woild Juv o/\ 
Alixandit the(>teat I 

6 Unus vir nullus vir —One man i- no ni in I'r. 

Uiivanquished Time, the couqiirior of con- , 
queiors, and loid of dtsolatioii kuki 
II h,t, 

Unverhoflft koilimt oft - d lu nnloula d lor oftm 

happens > 1 > 

Unverzeihln h find’ ich den Leichtsinn; doch 
liegt er iin Menschen- Levity 1 d< < in unpai 
dondih, though it lus in the Ik art of man 
i.ofth, 

Unwept, unhonour'd, and nnsting. \roit 
10 Unwilling service earns no thanks n<tn /V 


Urbem venalem et mature perituram, si emp> 86 
torem inveneiit—A city foi sale and ripe for 
1 tun, OIK e It finds a piirdiasi r Sail of Rome. 

Urbes constituit aetas . hora dissolvit Me¬ 
mento fit rims dm sylva- It i ikes an age to 
bund a Mt\ hilt an hour iiuoIvls it in nun. 

A finest tv loiu, in growing hut in a inoinent 't 
iii.iy he rediii I <1 lo ishes ,St?i 

Uibi et orbi - for Koine (,'/ the cit>) and the 
World 

Uiit enim fulgore suo, qui prscgiavat artes / 
Intra se positas exstinrtns amabitui idem 
— He who d« presses the inein ■. of tliosi hern afh 
linn I,lasts them l>vlnsv(i^ -^yrli ndmir , hut when 
hislighl iseMinguidii d, I'l will it idmntil I lot 

Urspninglich eigiieii Sum lass dir nicht ran- 
htnl / NAforan die Mengc glaubt, ist leicht 
zii glauben Let no one conime •\on out of 
jour own native scive of things ; w'hat the multi¬ 
tude believe in is easy to Ik lie\e iniillu . 

Urticae proxima s.-ppe rosa est—’1 he nettle is 30 
often nevt to the lose ( 

Use almost can change the stamp of nature, / 
And either curb the devil or throw him out 


Unwise woik, if it but peisist, is everywhere 
struggling towards collection and lestora- 
tion to health , for it is still m contact with 
Nature, and all Natuie incessantly contra¬ 
dicts it, and will heal it or annihilate it, not 
so with unwuse talk, which addiesses itself, 
regal dless of veridical Natuie, to the uni¬ 
versal suffrages , and can. if it lie flexterous 
find harbour there, till all the suffrages aie 
bankrupt and gone to Huundsditch L a> - 
lyh 

Unworthy offspimg biag most of their worthy 
descent. Dan 1 't 

Uom, se’ tu grande o vil ? Muon, e il saprai 
M m, whetlier thou he t it.at oi \ile, <lie, and it 
will lie know n. Aifun. 

Up and try. M oiU^ton. 

16 Up from unfeeling mould, iTo seraphs burn 
ing round the Almighty’s throne, / Life using 
still on life, in higher tone, / Perfection forms, 


Ham , m. 4 . 

Use doth breed a habit in a man. 7 7 t'<i i,ent 
of / t >ona^ V J. 

Use every man f-fter his dcseit, an 1 who 
should scape whipping r Use them after 
your own honour and dignity , the less they 
deserve the moie meiit is in your bounty. 
Ham., II. 2 

Use him (the frog or l»alt) as if you loved him. 
lutaA II all on. 

Use is the judge, the law, and rule of speech. 36 

k Oil ommon 

Use makes a better soldier than the most 
urgent considerations of duty—familiarity 
with danger enabling him to estimate the 
danger He sees how much is the risk, and 
IS not afflicted with imagination; knows 
practically Marshal Saxe's rule, that every 
soldier killed costs the enemy his weight in 
lead, kmcfiott. 


and with pel fectioii bliss / lomion \ 

Up ! up 1 my friend, and quit your books, / Or 1 
surely you 11 grow double ( ILi I up 1 my ' 
fi lend, and clear your looks, / Why all this 
toil and trouble ? II oxisioofllt 

Upbraiding turns a benefit into aiv injury. /V 

Upon every occasion, be sure to make a con¬ 
science of what you do or say 1'ho mas a 

Kt mfis 

Upon the common course of life must our 
thoughts and our conversation be generally 
employed. Johnson. 

20 Upon the education of the people of this 
country the fate of this country depends 

Distaeli 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper / 
Sprinkle cool patience. Ham , in |. 

Uprightness, judgment, and sympathy with 
others will profit thee at every time and 111 
every place. Goethe. 

Urbem lateritiam iiivenit, marmoream reliquit 
—He found a city of hiit-k, and left it one of 
marble 0/the Rome oj C .emr A/ti’Uitus. 

Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, pu- 
tavi, / Stultus ego, hmc nostrm similem— 
The cityj Mehboeus, which they call Rome, I 
foolishly imagined to be like this town of ours. 
Vtrg, 


Use sill as it will use you ; spare it not, for it 
will not spare you , it is your murdei er, and 
the murtferer of the whole world. Use it, 
therefore, as a murderer should be used ; kill 
it before it kills you; and though it bring 
you to the grave, it shall not be able to keep 
you there. Ra i ter 

Use sometimes to be alone, (n <7jre ITetbert. 

Use the pen, theie is no magic in it, but it 
keeps the mind from staggering about (‘0 
Use thy youth so that thou mayest have com- 40 
fort to remember it when it hath forsaken 
thee, and not sigh and grieve at the account 
thereof Use it as the springtime which 
soon departetli, and wherein thou oughtest 
to plant and sow all pi ovisions for a long and 
happy life. Sir 11 ader Raleigh 
Used with due abstinence, hope acts as a 
healthful tome; iiitempcrately indulged, as 
an enervating opiate. The visions of future 
triumph, which at first animate exertion, if 
dwelt upon too intently, will usurp the place 
of the stern reality; and noble objects will 
be contemplated, not for their own inherent 
worth, but on account of the day-dreams 
they engender. Thus hope, aided by ima¬ 
gination, makes one man a hero, another a 
somnambulist, and a third a lunatic ; while it 
renders them all enthusiasts, inr J Stephen. 
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Useful be where thou livest, that they may / 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence 
still / Kindness, good parts, great places, 
are the way / To compass this /v*' 
Herbni. 

Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease. 

iieofge 

Usque ad aras—To the verj' altars, to the last 
extremity 

Usque ad nauseam 'Pill one is utterly sick 
of tl 


5 


Usque adeone mori miserum est?— Is it then so 
very dicacHul to diL*^ I 

Usque adeone / Scire tuuin nihtl est, nisi te scire 
hoc sciat alter? Is tlien youi knowhdgc to 
pass for norhinu unless otlit is know of it 

Usually speaking, the worst-bred person in 
company is a young traveller just returned 
from abroad 

Usurji^ is a “ concessnm propter duritiam cor¬ 
dis" (a roiiLcssion on mtount of h irdness of 
heart), for, since there must be borrowing 
and lending, and men aie so hard of heart as 
they will not lend freely, usury must be per¬ 
mitted. ihu on 


Usus est tyrannus— Cnsiom is v 
Usus proinptum facit-Puu tm 


tytant Pt 
mak« s ptrftt t 


Ut ager, quamvis fertihs, sine cultura fruc- 
tuosus esse non potest, sic sine doctnna 
amiiiilS- As .1 field, ho\v< vti fertih, can "s k Id 
no fruit uirhoiil < nltuic, so iicithei c.'in the iiiiiul 
of man without educaltoii Stn 


Ut Cams e Nilo- Like the dog by the Nile, j r , 
drinking and innning J't 

Ut desmt vires, tainen est laudanda voluntas 
—1’lic will is I omiiK ndahle, though the ability 
may he waiiUiig 

Ut homines sunt, ita morem geras, / Vita 
quani sit brevis, sininl cogita- As men aie, so 
must you hiitiiour them 'I Iniik, at the same 
time, how slioit lift is Plant, 

15 Ul homo est, ita morem geras—As a man is, so 
must you humour him 7 er. 

Ut infra—As mentioned hf low. 


Ut metus ad omnes, poena ad paucos per- 
veniret- 'I li.il fear may reach all, punish but 
few L 


Ut mos est As the rnstom is 
Ut ptctuia, pot'sis- It fares w'lth a poem as with 
apirtuie ho) 

BO Ut placeas, debes immemor esse tui—-That you 
may ph .is< olhcis you must be forgetful of your 
self. Oviil 

Ut pleriqiie soleiit, naso snspendis adunco / 
IgnotoS— \s i>. the W’.iy with most people, you 
turn up youi nose .it men of obscure origin 
lior. 

Ut possedis—As yon now are , as you possess 
Ut prosim—That I may benefit others M 
Ut quimus, quaiido ut volumus non hret—As 
we can, when w'e cannot as w'e W'lsh '1 et 

26 Ut quisque contenitissimus et ludibrio est, ita 
solutae linguae est - The more despicable .uid 
ridiculous a man is, the readier he is with his 
tongue. Sen 

Ut ndentibus arrident, ita ilentibus adflent, / 
Humani vultus— Human countenances, as they 
smile on those who smile, so they weep with 
those that weep Hor. 


Ut smpe summa ingema in occulto latent I 
- How ofien are men of the greatest genius lost 
in obscurity ’ Plant 

Ut sementem fecens, ita et metes—As yon 
have sow'n so shall you also leap, t ic. 

Ut sunt humana, nihil est perpetuum —As 
human affairs go, nothing is everlnslmg Plant. 

Ut sunt molles hi calamitate mortalium animi 1 80 
—How weak are the heaits of mortals under 
calamity 1 7 ac 

Ut supra— As mentioned above. 

Utendum est a*tate , cito pede labitur aetas— 
VVe must make use of time , time glides past at a 
lajiid pare Oind 

Uterque bonus belli pacisque minister —A good 
administrator equally tn peace or iii wai. Ovid 

Utile dulci —'J he useful with the agreeable. 

Utmam tarn facile vera invemre possem, quam 36 
falsa convmcere !—Would th.it 1 could as easily 
find out the line as 1 can deleit the f.dse Lie. 

Utopia- An imaginaiv lojniblu nowhere existing 

Utqne ahos mdustria, ita hunc iguavia ad 
famam protulei at — While other men have 
attained to fame by their industry, this man has 
by las indolence 7i:»t 

Utnim horum mavis accipe— Take which you 
pitfei 

Utrumqne vitium est, et omnibus credere et 
nulh— It IS tqually an eiior to confide in all and 
in noiK Stii 

Uttered out of time, or concealed iu its season, 40 
good savoureth of evil 7 np/>e> 

Uttering such dulcet and harmoiiious breath, / 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, / 
And certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres / To hear the sea-* a, id’s music. 
Mid A. Dieam, n 2 

Uxorem, Posthume, ducis? / Die qua Tisi- 
phoiie, quibus exagitare colubris— Are you 
m.-nrying a w'lfe, Posthumous?^ Py what Fury, 
•>ay, by what snakes are you diiven mad ? Jm*. 

Uxori nubere nolo meae—I will not marry a wife 
to be my master. Mart, 


V. 

Vache ne sait ce que vaut sa queue j'usqu’a- 
ce-qu’elle I’ait perdue — The cow doesn’t 
know the worth of her tail until she has lost it. 
Fr. Pr, 

Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator - The tra- 46 
vellcr with an empty purse sings in the face of 
the robber Jvv 

Vade in pace—(lo in peace. 

Vade mecum—Go with me; a constant com¬ 
panion , a manual. 

Vade retro I—Avaunt I 

Vae victis !—Woe (i e , extermination) to the con¬ 
quered I 

Vaillant et veillant—Valiant and on the watch. M. 60 

Vam for the rude craftsman to attempt the 
beautiful; only one diamond can polish 
another. Goethe. 

Vain hope to make people happy by politics I 

Carlyle 

Vain is the help of man. Bible. 
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Vain man would be wise, though man be born 
like a wUd ass's colt Bible. 

Vain men delight in telling what honours have 
been done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they 
plainly confess that these honours were 
more than their due Szv/l. 

Vain people are loquacious; and proud, taci¬ 
turn. hch.if'tuhanii 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate yc 
Hen. I JIL, ni 2 . 

6 Vain to send the purblind or blind to the short 
of a Pactolns never so golden : these find 
only gravel; the seer and finder alone picks 
up golden grams there Cn > Ivle 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find / That 
bliss which only centres in the mind. Gold- 
smith. 

Vainglory blossoms, but never bears. Pr. 

Val meglio piegarsi che rompersi—Bettcr sub¬ 
mit tlmii be ruined Jt J'r. 

Val piu un asino vivo che un dottore morto 
A liMiij' ass is better than .idi.'id doctor It Pr 

10 Val piu un' oncia di discrezioiie che una libra 
di sapere —An ounce of distretion iswoith moic 
than a pound of knowledge. It. Pr 

Valeant mendacia vatum — Away with the 
fictions of poets I Ovid. 

Valeat quantum valere potest—Let it pass for 
what It IS cvortli. 

Valeat res ludicra, si me / Palma negata 
macrum, doiiata reducit opimuin— I'arewdl 
to the drama if the p ihn as it is granud or denied 
makes me happy or nusci able Nor. 

Valet anchora virtus Vii tuc is a sure anchor. M 

15 Valet ana summis / Mutate, et insignem at- 
tenuat Deus, / Obscura promeiis— 1 lie Deny 
has powei to supplant thi liighcsl b> the lowest, 
and he dims the lustre of tin evalled by bringing 
forth to the light things obscure. Hot. 

Validius est natura; testimonium quam doc- 
trinae argumeiitum--'I'he testimony of nature 
is weightier than the aigunienls of the learned 
St. AmKiose. 

Valour consists in the power of self-recovery. 

Knierson. 

Valour in distress challenges respect, even 
from an enemy. Plutarch. 

Valour is the fountain of Pity too ;—of Truth, 
and all that is great and good m man. Cat- 
lyk. 

20 Valour is worth little without discretion. Pr. 

Valour would cease to be a virtue if there 
were no injustice Ai^esilaus. 

Vaiia quoque ad veros accessit fama timores— 
Idle rumours were also added to well-founded 
apprehensions. Lucan. 

Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas—Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity. Vulgate. 

Vanity and coarse pride give gold; friendship 
and love give flowers. Grtllparzer. 

26 Vanity Fair. Bunyan. 

Vanity, however artfully concealed or openly 
displayed, always counteracts its own pur¬ 
poses. A rltss. 

Vanity in an old man is charming. It is a proof 
of an open nature. Eighty winters have not 
frozen him up or taught him concealments. 
In a young person it is simply allowable; we 
do not expect him to be above it. Bovee. 


Vanity is a blue-bottle, which buzzes in the 
window of the wise, Pr. 

Vanity is of a divisive, not a uniting nature. 

Cai iyii . 

Vanity is rather a mark of humility than pride. 30 

Swift 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man that 
the lowest drudge must boast and have his 
admirers; and the philosophers themselves 
desire the same. Pascal, 

Vanity is the food of fools. Swft. 

Vanity is the pride of Nature. Pr. 

1 Vanity is the vice of low minds; a man of 
spirit IS too proud to be vain .S wft. 

Vare, Vare, redde tnihi legiones meas I—V.inis, 
give me bu I iny legions ! Suel Exclamation 
<t/Augustus C lesar on heart ng 0/ the slaughter 
ol Ins ttoops ufuier J 'a> us ly A rwm. u s. 

Vanae lectiones—V.'xrifnis leadings 

Varietas delectat—-V.-iiicty is charming. Pha. 
dt us. 

Variety alone gives joy; / The sweetest meats 
the soonest cloy Pt an . 

Variety is the condition of harmony. /. F. 
Clarke. 

Variety is the mother of enjoyment. Dis 40 
taeli. 

Variety is the principal ingredient in beauty ; 
and simplicity is essential to grandeur. 

Shenstoue 

Variety of mere nothings gives more pleasure 
than uniformity of somethings. Jean haul. 

Variety’s the very spice of life, / That gives it 
all its flavour. Ccnvper 

Variorum notse - Notes of various authors, 

Varium et mutabile semper / Foemiiia—Wo- 45 
man is evci changeable and capricious. I 'tig. 

Vary and intermingle speech of the present 
occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, 
asking of questions with telling of opuuons, 
and jest with earnest, for it is a dull thing 
to tire, and, as we say now, to jade anything 
too far. Bacon. 

Vast chain of being! / From Nature’s chain 
whatever link you strike / Tenth or ten 
thousandth breaks the chain alike. Poje 

Vaulting ambition, which oerleaps itself, / 
And fuls on the other. Math., i 7 

Vaux mieux avoir affaire a Dieu qu’a ses 
saints—Belter to have dealings with God than 
his saints. l<r. Pr, 

Vectigalia nervi sunt reipubheae—Taxes are the 50 
Miiews of the comiiionwealth. Cic. 

Vedentem thus et odores—Selling frankincense 
and perfumes. Hor.^ of worthltss works fated 
to wrap up parcels. 

Vedi Napoli, e poi muori - Sec N.iples and then 
die. It. Pr. 

Vehemens in utram^ue partem, aut largitate 
nimia aut parsimoiiia—Ready to rush to either 
extreme of lavish liberality or niggardly parsi¬ 
mony. Per. 

Veiosque habitante Camillo, / Ilhc Roma fuit 
—When Camillus dwelt at Veil, Rome was 
there Lucan 

Vel caeco appareat—Even a blind man could 55 
perceive it. Pr. 

Vel capillus habet umbram suam—Even a hair 
has its shadow. Pub. Syr. 

Veils et remis—With sails and oars 
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Vellem nescae literas ’—I wish T nrverkntw how 
to md oi wrac ! Aero on signing a lieuth- 
tvafXTnt 

Velocem tardus assequitur— I'he slow overtakes 
the swill ]'t 

Velocius ac cilius nos ' Corrumpunt vitionim 
exenipla donicslic.i, ma^inis / Cum stibeant 
ananos auctoiibus liio evampK - ol \ut a 
home ni'ju tasilv .iml tiiort (piu I ly loiiiipt 
than otlieis, sun t llieyslt il into our minds undi. i 
the liighest aullioiity jir' 

Velox consilinm seqaitia paaaltatia—Repi nl- 
ance ^^cnually lollow's hast) Lome els. I'lil’ 
\yr 

6 Veluti in speculum \s if m a miuoi. 

Velvet paws lade shaip claws 

Veudere fuiaos— 1 1 » sell smokt, or make cmpt\ 

likdj^LS 

VeiKietta boccoii di Dio—Rcxcm^i is a swtft 
moisel foi a i;od li Pj 

Veneeringr oft outshines the solid wood Purm 

10 Venerable to me is the hard hand crooked, 
coarse wheiein, notwiLhsRinduig:, lies a 
cuniiai}^ virtue, nidefeasihly i oyal as of the 
scejitie of this planet Veneiahle, too, is the 
rugijed face, all weathei-tanned, besolek 
with ito rude intelligence, foi it is the fa'.e 
of a mail living manlike t at n a. 
Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will lecom- 
pense, saith the Loid lUt.i, 

Vengeance has no foresight XafoUon 
Vengeance {/Auht) has no limits, foi sin has 
none / IP Hut. 

Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord Si Paul 

15 Vengeance is wild justice. I't. 

Vengeance taken will often tear the heart and 
torment the conscience .St hoju nhnut t 
Vein, Creatoi Spiritus—Comc, Cie.iior Spiiit 
Veni, vidl, vici I cim<, 1 saw, I ton»iiit-rt‘d 
Julius i if<;at y to a fr-Ltid at Koihl 

on hn dt fi at of I'liat thu t \ 

Venia necessitati datur—Paidon is conceded to 
nc( essity L tc 

20 Venient annis / Saecnla seris, ^uibus Oceanus / 
Vincula reruin laxet, et ingens / Pateat 
tellus, Tiphysque novos / Detegat orbes 
nec sit terns / Ultima thule—In later yeirs 
a time w'lll eome when 0(ein sh.ill relax hi. 
bars, and a v'^lsI ttiiiloi} shall appe.'ir, and 
Tipliys shall disrovt r mw worlds, and 'I’hide 
shall be no lom^t i the remoUst spot on eaith 
Sen />rt'atL 'tng the dtst tKu t v of A ///< r tc a. 
Venire facias—t ause to i ome. (Wiit of a sheriff 
to siiininon a jui y ) L 

Venit suinina dies et ineUictabile tempus / 
Dardanias—The last day and inevitable liour 
ofTroyiscome Virg. 

Vent au visage lend tin homme sage—Wind in 
the face (/ e. ad verity) makes a man wise. /V. 
Ventis secundis—With a Ian wind. 

25 Ventre a terre — At full speed , with all one's 
iiiiglit. hr. 

Ventre affanie n*a point d’oreilles—A hungry 
belly has no ears J't. Pt, 

Ventum ad supremum est—A ciisis has come, 
we are at our last shift. / ^Jtg. 

Ventum seminabant et turbiiiem metent—They 
were sowing tlic wind, and they shall reap iht 
whirlwind. I ulgate. 


Venus, if men at sea you save, / And rescue 
from the whirling wave, / Me too, a lover, 

I implore, / Save from worse shipwreck here 
on shore. .. / non 

Venus IS beautiful, no doubt ; but the artist 30 
that Cl Gated her is more beautiful still Ed. 

Venus will not chdrm so much without her 
aiteudaiit Giaccs, as they will without her. 

L heiti t/ii’/d 

Ver non semper viiet—Ihe spnng does not 
always llouiisli. Jit 

Veraredit facies, dissimulata pent—Out natural 

Jiinti n ini eoiiie'^ bael , llie a siimed m isk f.dls 
ff Pa ton 

Veiachtung ist der wahre Tod—The ttm death 
is lieing 111 n<d with t finlemitt Si hilt, > 

Veiba dat omnis amuns b.very lover makes fail 35 

sjn eelies ( >7>td. 

Verba facit mortuo —1 le t.ilks to a de.ad m.an , h< 
wastes W'ords Plni/i 

Veiba hganl homines, t.iurorum cornua funes 
—Words liind men, toid . the liotn. of bulls 

Verba rebus aptare—io lit wmds to things, /.c., 

I ill a sp ule a spade. 

Verba volant, scripta maneiit—\V li.ii is spoken 
lilts, wli.it IS wiitlen um iiiis 

Verbaque provisain rem non invita sequentur 40 
Words will not fail when tin matter is well 
(onsidtnd. //o>. 

Veibatiiu et literatim—Woul for word and letter 
lor It till. 

Verbi causa, or gratia—hor examitle; fur in¬ 
stant e 

Veibo tenus— In iiann , .is far .as the words go. 

Verbonim paupertas, imo egestas A jtovtriy 
of woid-., ot raiiiei an utttr w ml of tin m. Sen. 

Verbosa ac gramlis epistola vemt / A Capieis 45 
-A verbose and Imtiglily epistle came fiom 
Capie.i (the Linpeior 'riberiiis s paku t). Jirt, 

Veibum Dei manet in aeternum—The command 
of (Jod endines through cteinity. M, 

Verbtim Domini manet in aeternum—The woul 
of the I.otd endureth for ever I utgaii. 

Verbum sat sapienti—A woul is enough to a w-b e 
man Pr. 

Verbunden werden auch*' die Schwachen 
machtig—K\en the wt.dv become stiong when 
they .are united Sditllet. 

Vergebens dass ihr riiigums wissenschaftlich bQ 
schweift, / Em jeder lernt inir was er lernen 
kannl—In v.iin that ye go langing roundabout 
in your seieiiliin, or It arned, inv)unies; each 
one learns only what he can. MiJ>histo^ to the 
icholar m Goethe's Eau\t.” 

Vergieb soviel du kannst, und gieb soviel du 
hast—Forgive as niueh as thou eaiist, and give 
as much as thou hast RucKeit. 

Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be boin of water and the spirit (of death, 
that IS, .anil of life), he cannot enter the king¬ 
dom of God. Jesus. 

Veritas, a quocunque dicitur, a Deo est—Truth, 
by whomsoevei sjioken, comes from (torl. 

Veritas et virtus vincunt —Truth and virtue 
conquer. &I. 

Veritas nihil veretiir nisi abscondi—Truth fe.ars 55 
nothing but concealment. 

Veritas non reclpit magis ac minus—Truth 
.idinits not of gi eater and less 11'//', us, 

Veritas odium parit—-The truth begets hatred. 
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Veritas temporls filia—Iruth is the daughter of 
Tinit. 

Veritas vel mendacio corrumpitur vel silentio 
— I ruth IS violated by falsehood or by silence 
A nimtan. 

Ventas victnx -Truth the conqueror. M. 

Veritas vmcit—Truth conquers. M. 

6 Veritas visu et mora, falsa festmatione et 
liicertis valescuut—Truth is established by in¬ 
spection and delay , falsehood thrives by haste 
and uniertainly /ai. 

Veritatis simplex oratio est—The l.inguaec of 
truth is simyile, / c , it needs not the ornament of 
many woids .Sew 

Vente sans peur '1 ruth without fear M 

Verletzeii ist leicht, heilen schwer—To hurt is 

easy, to heal is liard (>t r I'r. 

Vermogen sucht Vermogen — Ability steks 
alitltty. Cto, J‘t, 

10 Vernunft und Wissenschaft, Des Menscheii 
allerhochste Kraft! Reason and knowledge, 
the highest might of man 1 C,oeihe. 

Versate dm, quid ferre recuseiit, / Quid valeant 
humeri—\\ eigh well what your shouldeis c.ui 
and cannot hear. Jlor. 

Verschoben ist nicht aufgehoben—To put off 
IS not to let oik Get. J’>. 

Verse itself is an absurdity except as an ex¬ 
pression of some higher movement of the 
mind, or as an expedient to lift other minds 
to the same ideal level. / mvetl. 

Verstand ist mechanischer, Witz ist chemis- 
cher, Genie orgamscher Geist—Und< rstand- 
ing is 4 i mi'cli iiu( ally, wit a_ eheniie.dlj, .and 
genius an oiganieally, acting spirit. Ar Sr//4’Ci/. 

15 Verstellung ist der offnen Seele fremd - Dis¬ 
simulation is alien to llu open soul, inhillct, 

Verstellung, sagt man, sel ein grosses Laster, / 
Doch von Verstellung Icben wir—Dissimula¬ 
tion tliey say is very wicked, yet we live by 
dissimulntion. Goethr, 

Veitere seria ludo—To turn from grave to gay. 
Hor. 

Vertrauen erweekt Vertrauen — Confidence 
awakens confidence, hfiidrich August 11, von 
t^achsen. 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego 
panels / Offendar maculis—But where many 
beauties shine in a poem, 1 will not he offended 
at .i few blots. Hot. 

20 Verus amicus est is qui est tanquani alter idem 
— A true friend is he who is, as it were, a second 
self. ( ic, 

Verwelkt, entblattert, zertreten sogar f Von 
rohen Schicksalsfussen— / Mem Freund, 
das ist auf Erden las Los / Von allem 
Schonen und Sussen—To wither away, he dis- 
lea\ed, he trodden to dust evin by the rude feet 
of hate, that, fiiend, is the lot on e.arth of every¬ 
thing that is beautiful and sweet. Jlnne, 

Very few enjoy money, because they can’t 
get enough. Amer. Pr. 

Very few men acquire wealth in such a 
manner as to receive pleasure fiom it. 
IVatd Beetkt r. 

Very few men, properly speaking live at pre¬ 
sent, but are providing to live another time. 
Not traceable. 

£6 Very few people are good economists of their 
fortune, and still fewei of their time. Chester- 


Very fine pagoda if ye could get any sort of 
god to put in it. Carlyle to Bunsen of Cologne 
( athedral. 

Very great benefactors to the rich, or those 
whom they call people at their ease, are 
your persons of no consequence Steele 

Very learned women aie to be met with, just 
as female warriors ; but they are seldom or 
never inventors. I oltaite. 

Very like a whale Ham , iil 

Verzeih dir nichts und den Andern viel—For- 80 
give thjself nothing, others much Get Pr. 

Verzeihn ist leicht, allem vergessen schwer— 

To loigive IS easy, but to foigel h.ird Sihillet. 

VerzeihtEs ist ein gross Ergotzen / Sich in 
den Getst der Zetten zu versetzen, / Zu 
schauen, wie vur uns ein weisei Mann 
gedacht, / Und wie wii’s dann zuletzt so 
herrlich weit gebracht- Pardon' Itisagieat 
pleasure to transport one s self into the spirit of 
the tiiiits, to sec bow a wi e man thought befon 
us, and to what a glouoiis height we li.ave at last 
carried It. Got the^ U aqttet to !• aust. 

Vestibulum domiis oinamentum est—The hall 
is the ortiaim nl of a house, i.i , fust impressions 
h.ive great weight Pt 

Vestigia monentis libertatis -'J’lie footprints of 
espning liberty. 1 m 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum—There is no stepping 35 
h.u kward 

Vestigia torrent—The footprints fiighten m«^ 
Hor. 

Vestis virum facit—The garment makes the 
man. Pt. 

Veteia extollimus, recentium incunosi We 
extol wh.it is old, legardless of wdiar is of modem 
date. 'lac. 

Vetustas pro lege semper habetur—Ancient 
eiistoin IS always held as law /,. 

Vi et armis — By force and aims; by main 40 
force. 

Via crucis, via lucis—The way of the cross is the 
way of light, bl 

Via media—A middle w.'iy or course; any middle 
course bt. 

Via tnta est tutissima—The beaten path is the 

s.ifcst Loki. 

Via trita, via tuta—Tlie beaten path is the safe 
path. L, 

Viam qui nescit qua deveniat ad mare, / Eum 46 
oportet amnem quaerere comitem sibi—He 
who knows not his way straight to the sea 
should choose the river for his guide. Plant. 

Viamque insiste domandi, / Dum faciles animi 
juvenum, dnm niobihs astas- Kntci upon the 
way of training while the spirits in youth are still 
pliantj W'hile they ate at that period wdieil the 
inliid Is docile. / itg. 

Vice—In place of. 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, / As 
to be hated needs but to be seen , / Yet seen 
too often, familial with her face, / We first 
endure, then pity, then embrace. Pope, 

Vice is its own punishment. Pr. 

Vice is learned without a schoolmaster. Dan, 

Pr. 

Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness Butke, 

Vice, like disease, floats in the atmosphere. 

Ha^ttU 
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Vice versa—The (< rms being reversed ; in reverse 
order. 

Vicissitudes of fortune, which spares neither 
man nor the proudest of his works, which 
buries empires and cities in a common grave. 

(jihbon, 

Vicisti Galilace I —'1 hou hast conquered, O Gali- 
J 3 c.in I Julian the AJostate on /iik deathhedy 
npostrophismi’ Chnst. 

Victoria concordia crescit—Victory is increased 
by concord At. 

6 Victoria gloria merces—Glory is the reward of 
victory. At. 

Victory belongs to the most persevering. 

Napoleon. 

Victory or Westminster Abbey. Kelson at 
'1 rafalgar 

Victrix causa Dus placuit, sed victa Catoni— 
'Ihe conquenng cause pleased the gods, the 
conquered one Cato. Lucan. 

Victrix fortunse sapientia—Wisdom overcomes 
fortune. Juv. 

10 Vide hcet—Namely ; you may see 

Vide ut supra—See preceding statement. 

Video meliora proboque, / Detenora sequor— 
1 see and appune the better course, but 1 follow 
the worse Ovui. 

Viel Klagen hor’ ich oft erheben / Vom Hoch- 
mut, den der Grosse ubt. / Der Grossen 
Hochmut wird sich gebeu, / Wenn uiisie 
Kneclierei suh giebt—Much complaining 1 
often hear raised .igainst tlic proud btanng of 
the great. 'J lie pride of the preat will disappear 
as soon as we cease our cringing. Komer. 

Viel Rettungsmittel bietest du ? Was heisst’ 
es? / Die beste Rettuiig, Gegenwart des 
Geistes—Many a remedy ofTcrest thou? What 
is the worth of U? The best lemedy (the sole 
deliverance) is the presence of the spnit. Goethe. 

15 Viele Freunde und wenige Nothhelfer—Many 
friends and few helpers in distress. Ge?. Fr. 

Vieles wunsclit sich der Mensch, und doch 
bedarf er nur wenig; / Denn die Tage smd 
kurZfUnd beschrankt der Sterblichen Schick- 
sal—Much wishes man for himself, and yet needs 
he hut little ; for the days are short, and limited is 
the fate of mortals (.oethe. 

Vigilantibus—To those that watch. At. 

Vigilantibus, non dormientibus, subveniunt 
jura—The laws assist those who wateli, not 
those who sleep. L. 

Vigor aetatis fluit ut flos veris—The vigour of 
manhood passes away like* a siiring flower. 

20 Vile is the vengeance on the ashes cold, / And 
envy base to bark at sleeping fame Spenser. 

Vilius ar^entiuni est auro, virtutibus aurum— 
Silver is of less value than gold, gold than 
virtue. Hor, 

^Vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria iiti nescis— 
You know how to conquer, Hannibal, hut you 
know not how to profit by your victory Ala- 
herbal in Livy. 

Vincit amor patriae—The love of our comitry 
outweighs all other considerations. I ir^. 

Vincit omnia veritas—Truth conquers all things. 

M. 

25 Vincit qui se vincit—He is a conqueror who 
conquers himself. M. 

Vinegar given is better than honey bought. 
Arab. Pr. 


Vino dentro, senno fuora—When wine is in, wit 
IS out. It. Pr. 

Vino diffugmnt mordaces curae—Corroding cares 
.ire dispelled by wine. A Jtt r Horace. 

Violence does ever justice unjustly. Carlyle. 

Violence of sorrow is not at the first to be 80 
striven withal; being, like a mighty beast, 
sooner tamed with following than over¬ 
thrown by withstanding. SirP.Sidmy. 

Violent combativeness for particular sects, as 
Evangelical, Roman Catholic, High Church, 
Broad Church, or the like, is merely a form 
of party egoism, and a defiance of Chnst, 
not a confession of Him. Ruskm. 

Violent delights have violent ends, / And in 
their triumph die, like fire and powder, / 
Which, as they kiss, consume. Kom. and 
Jul.y 11 . 6 . 

Violent fires soon burn out. Pr. 

Violent mirth is the foam, and deep sadness 
the subsidence, of a morbid fermentation. 
Johnson. 

Violent passions are formed in solitude. In 86 
the bustle of the world no object has time 
to make a deep impression. Henry Home 

Violenta nemo impena contuiuit diu; / 
Moderata durant—No one ever held power 
long by violence; it lusts only when wielded 
with moderation. Sen. 

Vir bonus est qms? / Qui consulta patmm, 
qui leges mraque servat—What m.'in is to be 
called gooti? Hi who obeys the decrees of the 
fathers, he who respects the laws and justice. 
Hor. 

Vtr sapiens forti nielior—A wise man is better 
than a strong. 

Vires acquint eundo—She .nrquires strength as 
she advances. I itg , of Lame. 

Virescit vulnere virtus—Virtue flourishes from 40 
a wound. At. 

Viret in eetemum—It flourishes for ever. AT. 

Virgilmm vidi tantum—Virgil I have only seen. 

Ovid. 

Vinbus unitis — With united strength. AT. of 
Joseph 1. 

Viris fortibus non opus est^cenibus—Brave 
men h.ave no need of walls. 

Virtue alone can procure that independence 46 
which IS the end of human wishes. Petrarch. 

Virtue alone has majesty in death. Young. 

Virtue alone is not sufficient for the exercise 
of government; laws alone carry themselves 
into practice. Alencius, 

Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids; / Her 
monuments shall last when Egypt’s falL 
1 "oung. 

Virtue and goodness tend to make men power¬ 
ful m this world; but they who aim at the 
power have not the virtue. Newman. 

Virtue does not consist in doing what will be 60 
presently paid; it will be paid some da^r; 
but the vital condition of It, as virtue, is 
that it shall be content in its own deed, and 
desirous rather that the pay of it, if any, 
should be for others. Ruskin. 

Virtue, if it could only be beheld by our eyes, 
would excite a marvellous love for wisdom. (?) 

Virtue is an absolute Amen, uttered with re¬ 
ference to the obscure ends that Providence 
pursues through us. Renan. 
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Virtue is an ai^el; but she is a blind one, and 
must ask of iGiowledge to show her the path¬ 
way that leads to her goal Mere know¬ 
ledge on the other hand, like a Swiss mer¬ 
cenary, is ready to combat either in the ranks 
of sin or under the banners of righteousness ; 
ready to forge cannon-balls or to print New 
Testaments; to navigate a corsair's vessel 
or a missionary ship. Horace Mann. 

Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous-evil / Are 
empty trunks o'erflourished by the devil. 
'Iweljth Nighty 111 . 4 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 
Mfos /or Meas , iii. i. 

Virtue is choked with foul ambition, a Hen. 

r/., 111. I. 

6 Virtue is free-will to choose the good, not 
tool-usefulness to forge at the expedient. 

Carlyle 

Virtue is its own reward, and brings with it 
the truest and highest pleasures ; but they 
who cultivate it for the pleasure’s sake are 
selfish, not religious, and will never have the 
pleasure, because they never can have the 
virtue. Newman 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set 
Bacon. 

Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant 
where they are incensed or crushed. Hat on. 

Virtue is necessary to a republic. Monta- 
(futeu. 

10 Virtue IS not a knowing, but a willing Zacharta 

Virtue is safe only when it is inspired. C. H. 
Parkhunt. 

Virtue is the adherence in action to the nature 
of things, and the nature of things makes it 
prevalent It consists in a perpetual substi¬ 
tution of being for seeming, and with sublime 
propriety God is desc’' bed as saying, 1 AM. 
hmet son 

Virtue is the fount whence honour springs. 

Marlowe. 

Virtue is the health of the soul; it gives a 
flavour to the smallest leaves of life. Joulm t. 

16 Virtue is the queen of labourers Pr. 

Virtue itself offends when coupled with for¬ 
bidding manners. Bp. Middleton. 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, / And 
vice sometime’s by action dignified Rom. and 
/»k , li 3 

Virtue, like a plant, will not grow unless its 
root be hidden, buried from the eye of the 
sun. Let the sun shine on it, nay, do but 
look at it privily thyself, the root withers, 
and no flower will glad thee. C arlyle. 

Virtue, like a strong and hardy plant, will 
root when it can find an ingenuous nature 
and a mind not averse to labour. Plutarch 

80 Virtue, like health, is the harmony of the whole 
man. L arlyle. 

Virtue may be stern, but never cruel, never in¬ 
human. Schiller. 

Virtue, not misery, is the appointed road to 
heaven. W R. Greg^. 

Virtue often trips and falls on the sharp-edged 
rocks of poverty. Eugene Sue. 

Virtue pardons the wicked, as the sandal-tree 
perfumes the axe which strikes it. Saadi. 

86 Virtue repulsed, yet knows not to repine, / 
But shall with unattainted honour shine. 
Swift. 


Virtue should be considered as a part of taste, 

' and we should as much avoid deceit or 
sinister meanings in discourse as we would 
puns, bad language, or false grammar. (?) 

Virtue shows quite as well in rags and patches 
as she does in purple and fine linen. Du Kens. 

Virtue that goes uiirewaided is doubly beau- 
tlfuL Seume 

Virtue that wavers is not virtue. Mdton. 

Virtue, though clothed in a beggar’s garb 30 
commands respect Schiller. 

Virtue, though in rags, will keep one warm 
Drydtu, ajter Hoi ace. 

Virtue, which breaks through all opposition / 
And all temptations can remove, / Most 
shines and most is acceptable above. Mdton 

Virtue which is according to the precepts of 
reason, appears equally great in avoiding as 
in overcoming dangers .Spinoza. 

Virtuous and vicious eveiy man must be, i Few 
in the extreme, but all in a degree. Pope. 

Virtus ariete fortior—Viriuc is stronger than a 35 
ballering-ram. M. 

Virtus est medium vitiorum, et utrinque re- 
ductum -Virtue is the mean between two vices, 
and equally removed from cither Hor 

Virtus est militis decus—Valour is the soldiers 
honour. Livy. 

Virtus est vitium fugere, et sapientia prima / 
Stultitia canilsse—It is virtue to shun vice, and 
the first step of wisdom is to be free from folly, 
Hor. 

Virtus hominem jungit Deo—Virtue unites man 
with God. ( H. 

Virtus in actione consistit—Vntuc consists in 40 
action, ilf. 

Virtus in arduis—Valour in difficulties. 

Virtus laudatur et alget—Virtue is praised and 
is left to fieeze in the cold. Juv. 

Virtus mille scuta—Virtue is a.® good an a thou¬ 
sand shields. M. 

Virtus post nummos — After money virtue. 
Hor. 

Virtus probata florebit—Approved virtue will 45 
flourish, M. 

Virtus, recludens immeritis mori / Coelum, 
negata tentat iter via , / Coetusque vulgares, 
et udam I Spernit humum fugiente penna— 
Virtue, opening heaven to those who deserve not 
to die, explores her way by a path to others 
denied, and spurns with soaring w iiig the vulgar 
crowds and the foggy earth. Hor. 

Virtus repulsae nescia sordid® / Intaminatis 
fulget honoribus , / Nec sumit aut ponit 
secures / Arbitno popularis aur®—Virtue, 
which knows no base repulse, shines with un¬ 
sullied honours, neither receives nor resigns the 
fasces (/ e., badges of office) at the will of popular 
caprice. Hor. 

Virtus requiei nescia sordid®—Virtue which 
knows no mean rtpose. M. 

Virtus semper viridis— Virtue is always flourish¬ 
ing {lit. green). M. 

Virtus sola iiobilitat—Virtue alone confers nobi- 60 
lity. M. 

Virtus vincit invidiam—^Virtue subdues envy. M. 

Virtute et opera—By virtue and industry, M. 

Virtute, non astutia—By virtue, not by cunning. 

M. 

Virtute, non verbis—By virtue, not by words. JIf* 
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Virtute qiiies — la virtue there is tninquillity 

M. 

Virtutem doctnna paret, naturane donet?— 
Docs ti.uniat; producf viitue, or docs nature be 
stow It"'' Hot 

Virtutem mcolumem odimus^ / Sublatam ex 
ocuhs quairiiuus invidi - We in oui envy b tit 
virtue wilt II pit St at, but seek after her when slu. 
is removed out of our sight Ih't 

Virtuti iiihil obstat et armis—Nothing can with¬ 
stand valour and aims M 

6 Virtuti non armis fido—I tnist to virtue, not to 
arms A/. 

Virtutibus obstat / Res angusta domi -Stiait- 
ened doiiiesnc int ans obstim t the path to virtut 
Jtn> 

Virtutis avoium praemium Tht rewaid of the 
valour of niy foiel tiiiei , M. 

Virtutis expers verbis jactans gflonani / Igfnotos 
fallit, notis est derisiu A fedltm who br.tgs 
of his prowess and is devoid of eouriRt, imposes 
on St rang I rs hut is the jest of those who know 
him. I'lhrtttus 

Virtutis fortuna come':—hortuue iv, the tom- 
panion ot \ doiu I/. 

10 Vis comica - C unue pow'er, or a talent for 
comedy 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua / Vim tem- 
peratam Di quoqiie provehuiit / In majus, 
idem odere vires ! Omrie iiefas antmu mo- 
ventes I' me, without judgment, falls by its 
own weight , inorcovei, the gods promote well- 
iegtilate*j Ibret (o futther advantage; hut they 
detest foret that meditates every eriiiie. Hot. 

Vis iiiertiae—The inert pi open ty or resisting 
powci of mattei 

Vis unita fortior—Power is strengthened by 
union AT 

Vis viva - The power lesuling in a hoely in virtue 
of Its motion 

16 Visage farde - A painted, or dissembling, coun* 
tenanre Ar 

Visible ploughmen and hammermen there have 
been, ever from Cam and Tubal Cain down¬ 
wards ; but where does your accumulated 
agricultural, metallurgic, and other manu¬ 
facturing skill he warehoused ? ( arlylc 

Vita brevis, ais longa—Life is short, art is 
Ion: 

Vita dum superest, bene est—If only^hfe remain, 
I am eoutcnl Mine tun. 

Vita hominis sine litens mors est—Life without 
letters is death M. 

20 Vita est honinium quasi quum liidas lessens— 
'Ihe life of man is hkv .i g.um with dice J t r. 

Vita sine proposito vaga est— A life without a 
purpose is a lambliug one. Sew 

Vitse est avidus, quisquis non vult / Mundo 
secum pereunte mori — 11 e is gre*i dy of hie w ho 
is unwilling to die wdien the world around him is 
perishing Sen. 

Vitae philosophia dux, virtutis indagatrix- O 
philosophy, thou guide of life and discovers of 
virtue. C/c 

Vitae post-scema celant—1 hey conceal the seen i 
actions of their lives (///. w'lial goes on behind the 
scenes) Lunet 

26 Vitae summa brevts spem nos vetat inchoare 
longam—The shoi t span of life forbids us to spin 
out hope to any length. Hor. 

Vitae via virtus ■ Virtue is the way of life. AI. 


Vital tnith is in its very nature self-evident; 
carries its witness within itself, and needs 
only to be understood to be at once accepted 
as true. AM 

Vitam impendere vero 'J o devote one s life to 
tin truth. Jtn’. 

Vitam regit fortuna, non sapientia— lortune 

rules this life, .iiid not wisdom. (. tc. 

Vitanda est unptoba Siren / Desidia—You must 36 
avoid sloth, that wueked Syren. Hor 
Vitavi denique culpam, / Non laudein menu— 

1 have, in brief, avoided wli.ii is lensuiable, not 
meiited what is eommeiidalile Hot. 

Vitia nobis sub virtutum nomine obrepunt— 
Vires steal upon us under the name of viitues. 
Stn 

Vitia otn negotio discutienda sunt- I'he vice of 

doing nothing is only to be shaken ofl liy doing 
something. Sen 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitiir; optimus ille / Qui 
minimis urgetur — No m.in is born w’ulioui 
faults, he is the best who is oppiessed with 
fewest Hor. 

Vitiosum est ubique, quod nimium est— Too 36 
muih of anything is in every case a defet t. i>en 
Vitium commune omnium est, / Quod nimium 
ad rem m senecta attcnti sumus— It is a fault 
common to us all, that in old age we become 
too mueh attach!d to worldly' interests. Ier. 

Viva voce— By the living voice 
Vivat Rex or Regina— Long live the king or 
queen. 

Vive la bagatelle !— Success to infling • Fr. 

Vive la nation 1 Long live the ntiUon ' hr. 40 
Vive ut vivas — Live that you may live. M. 

Vive, valeque— Long life to you and f.irr well. AT, 
Vivent les gueux I—Long live the btggais 1 Fr 
Vivere e.st cogitate— Living Is thinking. (. ic. 
Vivere mihtare est —To live is to fight. Sen 45 
Vivere sat vincere — To conquer is to live enough. 

AT, 

Vivere si recte nescis, decede pentis— If you 
know not how to live aright, quit the company of 
those who do. Hor 

Vivida VIS animi—The .strong force of genius. 

Lucret. *' 

Vivimus aliena fiducia—We live by trusting one 
another /'Titty the ilder. 

Vivit post funera virtus—Virtue survives the 60 
grave. A/. 

Vivite foites, / Fortiaque adversis opponite 
pectora rebus- Live as brave men, and breast 
adversity with stout hearts. Hor 
Vivitur exiguo melius * natura beatis / Omni¬ 
bus esse dedit, si quis cogiiovent uti— Men 
live best upon a little nature h.is ordaineil tdl to 
be happy^ if tliey W'ould but learn how to use her 
gifts. Claud 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum / Splendet in 
mensa tenui salinum , / Nec leves somnos 
timor aut cupido / Sordidus aufert— He lives 
well on little on whose frugal board the paternal 
s.dt- ellar shines, and whose soft slumbers are 
not disturbed by fear or tlie j>ordid passion for 
gam. Hor 

Vivo et regno, simul ista reliqui, / Quae vos 
ad coelum fertis rumore secundo—I live and 
am a king, as soon as I have left those interests 
of the city, which you exalt to the skies in such 
laudation. Hor.. 
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Vivre, c’est penser et sentir son ame—To live Vom sichern Port lasst sich s gemachlich 25 
is to think, and feel one has a soul of his own j rathen— Jt e.i-.y to give advice from a port of 

hr, I safety, Sdnlln 


Vivre n’est pas respirer : c'est agir——Living is 
not breathing , it is ac ting. Kou’i^rau, 

Vivuiit 111 Venerem trondes, etiam nemus omiie 
per altum / Felix arbor amat, nutant ad 
miitiia p.ilm,'H / Foedera, populeo suspirat 
populus ictu, / Et platam platanis, alnoque 
assibllat alniis - the leaves li\c lo love, ainl 
over llic whole loft\ grove ca< h li ippy lice loves , 
P'llrn nods to palm in iiiutnal pledge of lovt , the 
jjoplar sighs foi the poplars ciiihrace, plane 
wliispcrs to jilaiie .nid alder to ahlei. C/uuif , 
in anticipaiioii of i/u jnuiisystem of Lin/i(i‘u<! 

Vix a te vuieoi posse teiiere nianus -1 fed 
hardly ahh to ket p my hands off yon. ihnd 

6 Vix decimus quisque est, qui ipse sese novent 
— Hardly one man in ten knows himself. 
riaut 

Vix ea nostra voco—I scarcely call these things 
our own. 1/. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona / Multi; sed 
omnes illacrymabiles / Urgeiitur. igiiotiqne 
lutiga / Nocte careiit quia vate sacio *M.uiy 
hiave men lived before Again* nine n , but all of 
them. iui\\e*pl and unknown, ire o erwhdmed in 
endless niglit b< (ausc no sacred baid was there 
to sing tin. ir praises //or 

Vixi dubms, anxms morior, nescio quo vado— 
I have hvid in cbmht, I die in aiiMety, and I 
know' not whither 1 go A^inbi.d to a Pope of 
Pome 

Voce d uno voce di niuno—Voice of one, voiec 
of none Jt J'r 

10 Vogue la galere 1—Come what may I Fr, 

Voila le soleil d Austerlitz—That is the sun of 

AusterhtiS. Napoleon. 

Voila une autie chos'*—That’s quite another 
matter /1 

Voila une femme qui a des lunes—'I'liere is a 
woman who is full of whims {tit. has moons) 
J''r J*!. 

Volenti non fit injuria—An ininry c.annot be done 
to a const nling jiai ty, / r., if he consents or eon- 
mves, he cannot complain 

16 Volez de vos propres ailes—Do for yourself (//A 
fly with your owm wings), hr. Pr. 

Voll, toll-Full, foolish. Ger. Pr. 

Voll Weisheit siiid des Schicksals Fugungen— 
Full of wisdom aie the oidinations of bate. 
Si killer 

Vollkommenheit ist die Norm des Himraels; / 
Vollkommenes Wollen, die Norm des Men- 
scheii—Pci ft ction is the rule of heaven ; to will 
the perfect, that of man. Goethe. 

Volo non valeo—I am willing but iin.ihle. J\l. 

20 Volte face—A change of front. Fr 

Voluntas non potest cogi—The will cannot be 
fore ed. 

Voluptates commendat rarior usus—Pleasui t-s 
are enhanced that are sparingly enjoyed Juv. 

Vom Rechte, das mit uns geboren ist, / Von 
dem ist, leider 1 nie die Frage — Of the 
right that is born with us, of that unhappily 
there is never a question. GotthCy Mtphisto in 
“ haust* 

Vom Sein zum Sein geht alles Leben uber— / 
Zum Nichtsein ist kein Schritt in der Natur 
—All life passes ovei from being to being, 'There 
is no step in Nature into non-belug. 7 ledffc. 


Vom Vater hab’ ich die St,itur / Des Lebens 
ernstes Fuhreii. / Von Multerchen die Froh- 
iiatur, / Und Lust zu fabulieren - from my 
father inlieiIt I stature and the earnest conduct 
of life ; fiom motlicikni my t licciful disposition 
and pleasure in faiicirnl iiivcnlion Goethe, of 
himself. 

Von der Gewalt, die alle Wesen bindet, / 
Befreit dei Mensch sirh, der sicli uber- 
wmdet—brtini the power wInch coiistrains every 
creature man fiecs himself by overcoming him¬ 
self Goitlu 

Von der Menschheit du kamist von ihr nie 
gross genug denken, / Wie du im Busen 
sie tragst, pragst du in Th-iten sie aus—Of 
hiim.inity thou caiist nevei think gicatly enough ; 
as thirti heaicst it in thy bosom thou imprintest 
It in thj'deeds. Si hi He*. 

Vor dem Glaiiben / Gilt keine Stimme der 
Natur In inattcis of f.nih thr voire of nature 
liT^ no standing (holoie the Inquisition). 

S( hil.'i >. 

Voi dem Tode eischnckst du? Du wunchest SO 
unsteibhch zu leben! t Leb’ iin Ganzenl 
Weim du lange dahin bist, es bleibt—Ait 
thou afr.ud of death? Thou widlest foi immor- 
t ilit> ? Live in tl.e wliole ! When thou art long 
gone, It remains Si/uJc?, 

Voi Leiden kanu nur Gott dich wahren, / 
Unmuth magst du dir selber sparen—brom 
surteiing (aid alone c.'in guaid thee, from ill 
hiimoui thou caiisl guard thjsclf GetlaL 

Vorwarts- - b orwai d. M. of Bhither. 

Vorwarts musst du / Denn ruckwarts kannst 
du nun iiicht mehr—b orwards must thou, for 
liatkw.irds canst thou luw no more Schiller, 

Vos finesses sont cousues de fil blanc — Your arts 
aic easily seen tiiiough (Jit. sewed with white 
thread), hr J*r. 

Vota vita mea—My hie Is devoted AT. 85 

Vote it as you please, there is a company of 
poor men that will spend all their blood be¬ 
fore they see it settled so ( romiucll 

Votes should be weighed, not counted, Schiller, 

Vouloir c est pouvoir—Where there s a will, 
there's a w.ay (Jit. to will is to Ije able). Ft, 

Pr. 

Vous bridez le rheval par la queue--You begin 
at the wiong end {Jit. bridle the horse by the 
tail). Fr. Pt . 

Vous etes orffevre^ Monsieur Josse 1—You are a 40 
goldsmith, Monsieur Josse I i.e., an interested 
p.irly. Moliere. 

Vous ne jouez done pas le whist, Monsieur ? 
Helas 1 quelle triste vieillesse vous vous 
preparez 1 —Not play .it whist, sn ’ .Mas! what 
.1 dreary old age you are picpanng foi yourself. 

I alleyrand, 

Vous prenez tout ce qu’il dit au pied de la 
lettre—You take everything he says literally. 
hr. Pr 

Vous voulez prendre la lune avec les dents— 
\ou attempt impossilnlities (Jit wish to take the 
moon with youi teeth), ht J'r. 

Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms. 
Pr. 

Vox audita perit litera scripta manet—The46 
word that is heard perishes, the letter that is 
written remains 
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Vox clamantis m deserto—The voice of one cry- 

in>; m llic wilderness ru/guie 
Vox et praeterea nihil—A voice and nothing 
moi c. 

Vox faucibus hsesit—IIls\oice stuck fast in his 
throat 

Vox IS the God of this universe. Caflyle 
5 Vox popuh, vox Dei— The voire of the people is 
the \oicc of (iod 

Vox tantum atque ossa supersunt / Vox 
manet -The voue ami hones ait. all tliat’s left , 
the voite reiuains O^nd. 

Voyez conime il brule le pave— Set how fast he 
drives {lit , burns the pavtiutnt) In /h 
Vulgar opulence fills the street from wall to 
wall of the houses, and begrudges all but 
the gutter to eveiybody whose sleeve is a 
little worn at the elbows John // 

Vulgarity consists in a deadness of the heart 
and body, resulting from prolonged, and 
especially from inherited conditions of “ de¬ 
generacy," or literally “ unraciiig , ” gentle- 
manliness being another name for intense 
humanity And vulgarity shows itself in 
dulness of heart, not in rage or cruelty, but 
in inability to feel or conceive noble character 
or emotion Dulness of bodily sense and 
general stupidity are its material manifes¬ 
tations Kmktn 

10 Vulgarity in manners defiles fine garments 
more than mud I’lautin 
Vulgus ex veritate pauca, ex opinione multa, 
aestiiuat—lln, masses judge of few things by 
the truth, of most things by opinion Cii. 

Vultus est index aniini—The countenance is the 
index of the mind. Pr, \ 


w. 

Wachsamkeit ist die Tugend des Lasters— 
Vigilance is the virtue of vice C J W ihet. 

Waft yourselves, yearning souls, upon the 
stars; / Sow yourselves on the wandering 
winds of space, / Watch patient all your 
days, if your eyes take / Some dim, cold ray 
of Knowledge The dull world / Hath need 
of you—the purbhnd, slothful world I Lewis, 
Morris. 

16 Wage du zu irren und zu traumen / Hoher 
Sinn liegt oft im kind’schen Spiel—IDart to 
err and to dream , a deep meaning often lies, in 
the play of a child Schiller 

Wages are no index of well-being to the work¬ 
ing man, without proper wages there can 
be no well-being, but with them also there 
may be none. Carlyle 

Wahres und Gutes wird sich versohnen, / 
Wenn sich beide vermahlen im Schonen - 
True and good will be reconciled when both aie 
wedded in the beautiful Ruckert 

Wahrheit gegen Freund und Feind—Truth 
in spite of friend and foe alike. Schiller. 

Wahrheit immer wird, nie ist—Truth always is 
a-being, never is. Schiller. 

80 Wahrheit wird wohl gedriickt, aber nicht 
erstickt—I'ruth may be smothered, but not 
extinguished. Ger, Pr. 


Wait upon him whom thou art to speak to 
with thine eye, fortheie be many cunning 
men that have secret heads and transparent 
countenances />’«> ton 

Waiting answers sometimes as well as work¬ 
ing Mrs Gatty 

Walk not with the world where it is walking 
wrong. Carlyle. 

Walk this world with no friend in it but God 
and St Edmund, and you will either fall 
into the ditch or learn a good many things. 
Carlyle 

Wann? wie? und wo? das ist die leidige25 
Frage — When''' how*'* and whereV That is 
the vexing question Goethe 
Want is the mother of industry. I'r. 

Want makes wit Pr. 

Want maketh even servitude honourable. 

Ill 'ojadi \a. 

Want o’ wit is waur than want o’ siller. Sc. 
Pr. 

Want of care does us more damage than want SO 
of knowledge Ben J'tank I in 
Want of courage upon some occasions assumes 
the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us 
when we most want to excel. Gohsmilh 
Want of humility or self-denial is simply the 
want of all religion, of all moral worth. 
t atlyle. 

Want of prudence is too frequently the want 
of virtue, nor is there on earth a more 
poweiful advocate for vice than poverty. 
Coldsmith. 

Want of tenderness is want of parts, and is no 
less a proof of stupidity than depravity. 

Johnson. 

Want supplieth itself of what is next. Bacon. 85 
Wanton jests make fools laugh and wise men 
frown. /' ullet 

War disorganises, but it is to re-organise. 

Emerson, 

War has its sweets, Hymen its alarms. La 

Lontaine. 

War has no pity. Schiller. 

War is a game which, were their subjects 40 
wise, kings should not pla3(,,at. C owper 
War is a terrible trade , but in the cause that 
is righteous, / Sweet is the smell of powder. 

Lonfifelloiv. 

War its thousands slays, peace its ten thou¬ 
sands. Betlhy Porteous. 

War ought to be the only study of a prince. 

Machiai/elli. 

War suspends the rules of moral obligation, 
and what is long suspended is in danger of 
being totally abrogated. Burke. 

War—the trade of barbarians, and the art of 45 
bringing the greatest physical force to bear 
on a single point NapoUon. 

War, with all its evils, is better than a peace 
in which there is nothing to be seen but 
usurpation and injustice. Pitt. 

Ware der Geist nicht frei, dann war* es ein 
grosser Gedanke, / Dass ein Gedanken- 
monarch uber die Seele regiert—Only if the 
spirit of man were not free, would the thought 
be a great one that there is a monarch of thought 
who rules over our souls. Platen. 

Warm fortunes are always sure of getting 
good husbands. Goldsmith. 
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Warm your body by healthful exercise, not 
by cowenng over a stove. I horeau. 

Warm your spirit by performing independently 
noble deeds, not by ignobly seeking the sym¬ 
pathy of your fellows, who are no better tiian 
yourself J horeau 

Warn them that are unruly, support the weak, 
be patient toward all men. st Paul 

Wars should be undertaken in order that we 
may live m peace without sufFermg wrong 
Cic. 

5 Was, and is, and will be, are but ''is.** Ten¬ 
nyson. 

Was der Lowe nicht kann das kann der Fuchs 

—What the lion cannot nianayc to do, the fox 
can. Ger P/ 

Was der Socialismus will, ist nicht Eigenthum 
aufheben, sondern ini Gegentheile indivi- 
duelles Eigenthum, auf die Arbeit gegrunde- 
tes Eigenthum erst einfuhren -W'iiat So( lahsm 
means is not to abolish property but on tbe con- 
tiarj’j to establish individual property, property 
founded on labour. J.asiiai/e. 

Was die Fursten geigen, mussen die Unter- 
thanen tanzen Snbj« cts must dan c .is princes 
fiddle to tlietn Gcr Pr. 

Was die heulende Tiefe da unten yerhehle, / 
Das erzahlt keine lebeiide gluckliche Seele 
—What the liowling deep down there conceals, 
no blessed living soul tan toll. .Schiller 

10 Was die innere Stiinme spricht / Das lauschet 
die hoffende Seele nicht —By whit the inner 
voice speaks the trusting soul is never deceived. 
.SchtUer, 

Was die Natur versteckt, zieht Unsinn an das 
Licht— Wh.it Nature hides fioin our ga/c, w.ant 
of sense and feeling drags to the light. Less n£. 

Was die Sage erzahlt ' Mit Geschichte ver- 
mahlt, / Mit Phatitast* im Verein, / Das lass 
dir willkoiiimen sein— Let what legend relates, 
wedtled to history and in union with fantasy, be 
welcome to thee. (0 

Was du besitzest, kann ein Raub des Schick- 
sals sein , / Was du besassest, bleibt fur alle 
Zeiten dein —What 5011 possess is at the ineny 
of fortune , wint you possessed 1 cmains > our ow n 
for ever. I onn. 

Was du denkest, sei wahr; und wie du denkest, 
so rede I / Wolle das Gute, so folgt Segeii 
und Freude der That - Be what thou tlunkest 
true ; and as thou tlunkest, so speak. Will what 
is good ; then will fjllow blessing and joy from 
the deed C. L, Fcmoiv. 

16 Was du ererbt von deiiien Vatem hast, / 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen. / Was man 
nicht nutzt, 1 st eine schwere Last; / Nur was 
der Augenblick erschaift, das kann er nutzen 
—Wh.'it thou hast inherited from thy sires, acquire 
M as to possess It as thy own. What we use not 
is a heavy burden ; only what the moment pro¬ 
duces ran the moment profit by. Goethe. 

Was einmal sein muss, wird nie zu fruh gethan 
—What must be can never be too quickly done. 
RUckeH. 

Was ever woman in this humour woo'd? / 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 
Rich. HI , i. a. 

Was gebor^n ist auf Erden j Muss zu Erd 
und Asche werden—What is born on earth 
must to earth and ashes return. J. G. Jacobi. 

Was gelten soli, muss wirken und muss dienen 
—To be of any worth a thing must be productive 
and sc.viceable. Goethe. 


Was glanzt ist fur den Augenblick geboren i f 90 
Das Echte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren— 
What da77!e<= is produced for the moment. what 
IS genuine remains uiilost to posterity. Goethe. 

Was Gott thiit, das ist wohlgethan—What 
(iod does IS well tlone S Kodii^ast. 

Was hab ich mehr als meine Pflicht gethan? / 
Em guter Mann wird stets das Bessre 
wahlen — u hat have I done more than my 
duty? A good man will always select what is 
better Ischiiltr 

Was Hande bauten. konnen Hande sturzen— 
What hands have built, hands can pull down. 
Schiller. 

Was Hanschen nicht lernt lernt Hans nimmer- 
mehr— What little Jack docs not lc.irn, big John 
never will her. pt. 

Was hilft es mir, dass ich geniesse? Wie2fi 
Traume fliehn die warmsten Kusse, / Und 
alle Freude wie ein Kuss--Wbat help is there 
for me in enjoyment V As dreams vanish the 
warmest kisses and as such is all [oy t.oethe 

Was hilft laufen, wenii man nicht auf dem 
rechten Weg 1 st ? - What hoots running if one is 
on the vvMong road^ Gir. Pr 

Was hilft’s, wenn ihr em Ganzes dargebracht r / 
Das Publikum wird es euch doch zerpflucken 
—Wh.it hoots It to present a whole^ Tile public 
will be sure to pull it to pieces for you Goethe. 

Was ich besitze, mag ich gern bewahren . der 
Wechsel unterhalt, docn nutzt er kaum— 
What I possess 1 would like to keep; rh.'iiige 
is entertaining, but is scarcely advantageous. 
Goethe. 

Was ich besitze, seh’ ich wte im weiten, / Und 
was verschwand, wird mir zu Wirklichkeiten 
—What I possess 1 see in the distance, and 
what has vanished becomes for me actuality. 
Goethe, 

Was ich nicht loben kann, da von sprech ich SO 
nicht—I do not speak of what I cannot praise. 
Goethe. 

Was im Leben tins verdriesst / Man im Bilde 
jjern geniesst- What annoys us in life we enjoy 
in a picture. Got the. 

Was in dem Herzen Anderer von uns lebt, / 
Ist unser wahrestes und tiefstes Selbst— 
W’hat of u« lives m the heart of olheis is our 
truest and deepest self. Herder. 

Was ist deine Pflicht ? Die Forderung des 
Tages—Wh.it is thy duty? To accept the 
challenge of the p'lssing day. 

Was ist der Tod? Nach einem Fieber / Ein 
sanfter Schlaf der uns erqmckt I / Der Thor 
erschreckt daruber, / Der Weise 1 st ent- 
zuckt—What N death? A gentle sleep, which 
refreshes us after a fever. 'I'he fool is fiightened 
at it; the wise man ovci joyed. // 'inter 

Was ist ein Held ohne Menschenliebe ?—86 
What is a hero without love for man? Lessmg. 

Was ist noch schlimmer als das Uebel? 
Wenn man es nicht zu ertragen weiss— 
“What is still w-orse than evil?’ Inability to 
bear it. C. /. li 'eber. 

Was ist unser hochstes Gesetz? Unser 
eigener Vortheil—What is our highest good? 
Our OW'D advantage. Goethe. 

Was iehr' ich dich vor alien Dingen? / Kbnn- 
test mich iehren von meiner Schatte zu 
spnngen I—What before all shall 1 teach you? 
That you could teach me to jump ofl* my shadow 1 
Goethe 
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Was man einmal ist, das muss man granz 
sein— What we are at any moment we should 
be entnely 

Was man Gott opferii will, muss man nichl 
voni Teufel eiiisegnen lassen—\Vc must in it 
Jet the de\il (oiisenale what we mean for Ciud 
(,rf. /'; 

Was man in der Jujjend wvinscht, hat man ini 
Altei die Fulle Wh.it one Wislies m \otuh oiil 
has to the full wlun old i.oethe^ by riMV o' 
motto to thr snotht />a>t oj /ii\ “ // ahr leit unit 
Duhtun^." 

Was man iiicht versteht, besitzt man mcht— 
W’hat we don't uiideistaiid we do not posses. 


Was verschmerze nicht der Mensch ?■—What 
I an man not put up with? Sihiller 
Was wir als Sclionheit liter empfunden, / Wird 
einst als Wahrheit uns entgeg’eng:ehn — 
What \\t ha\c felt here as beauty will one d.iy 
eonfri’iit us as truth Si lulu r 
Waste not time by trampling upon thistles 
because they have yielded us no figs Here 
are books, and we have brains to read them; 
here is a whole Earth and a whole Heaven, 
and we have eyes to look on them. Lar- 
O 4 - 

Watch and pray, th 't ye enter not into tempta 
tion 


Goeih, 

5 Was man sein will, sei man ganz What one 
will be, li.t Imii «iilin h bt It I I lo^oiv 

Was man zti hefttg fuhlt, fulilt man nicht allzii- 
lang— Veiy at lite sulleniig docs not List long 
Got the 

Was Menschen saen, werden die Gotter 
ernten, / Gott spricht durch seme Welt, 
del Meiisch diiich seme That— What men sow 
llie uuds will re i]) (lod sjieak through his 
w'otld, lu.ui till (High his (bid 1 ud^< 

Was inir em Augenblick geiioininen, / Das 
brmgt kem Fruhling nur zuiuck Wlut i 
moment ha. t.iKeii from mt iio spniig hniigs 
b.iek to me liojlinunn 

Was never evening yet / But seemed far 
beautifuller than its (fay B*owning. 

10 Was nicht von innen keiint hervor, / Ist in 
del Wiiizel schwach What doe, not gri. 
nun.ite foith fieiiii within is w’eak at its loot 
Uhland 

Was nicht zusammen kann bestehen, thut am 
besten sicli zu losen— W^hat tannol exist ie>- 
gethet had hettei sepatate Sih.lltr 

Was niemals miser war, eiitbehrt man leicht— 
We easilj dispense with vih.it we never h.iel 
Platen. 

Was nutzt, 1 st nur ein Theil des Bedeutenden 
— What IS useful Jot ms hut a part of the impoitant 
Goethe 

Was soil der furchten, der den Tod nicht 
flirchtet ? V\ lint shall he fear wdio does not 
fe.ar death 6, lull, i 

16 Was there ever, since the begiiming of the 
world, a universal vote given in favour of 
the worthiest man or thing? < ailvU 

Was there, is there, or will theie be a great 
intellect ever heard tell of without being 
first a true and great heart to begm with? 
Never . Think it not, suspect it not 
Worse blasphemy I could not readily utter 
Carlyle to John bletltm^ 

Was thy life given to thee / For making pretty 
sentences, and play / Of dainty humour for 
the mirthful heart / To be more merry, or to 
serve thy kind, / Redressing wrong? D? 

U' Smith. 

Was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine—What 
enthrals us all is the common Goethe 

Was vergangen, kehrt nicht wieder. / Aber 
ging es lenchtend meder, / Leuchtet’s lange 
nocn zuruck ! - What has gone by letmns not 
again, hut if it w'ent down sinning, it leflects its 
liglit foi long Karl l-orster. 

80 Was vernunftig ist, das ist wirklich ; und 
was wirklich jst, das ist vernunftig—What is 
rational is actual , and what is actual is rational. 
Hegel. 


Watch thy tongue , out of it are the issues of 26 
life. Lanv e 

Watched pot nevei boils /V 

Watchman, what of the night? Bude. 

Water, air, and cleanliness are the chief 
articles in my pharmacopoeia A ajoh on. 

Water cannot rise above the level from which 
It sptmgs , no more can moral theories. J (. 
ShnrJ 

Water, water everywhere, / And all the boards 30 
did shrink, / Water, water everywhere, / Nor 
any drop to dunk c oh nd, e 

Waters that are deep do not babble as they 
flow /'/. 

We acquire the strength we have overcome. 
Without war, no soldier. without enemies, 
no hero. The sun were insipul it the universe 
were not opaque, hmeison 

We all bear the misfortunes of other people 
with a heroic constancy. 1 ,x R,h lu . 

We all complain of the shortness of time, and 
yet have much more than we know what to 
do with Our lives are spent either in doing 
nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought 
to do , we are always complaining our days 
are few, and acting as though there would 
be no end of them Ken 

We all know a hundred whose coats are well 35 
made, and a store who have excellent 
manners , but of gentlemen how many ? Let 
us take a little scrap of ^aper and each 
make out his list 7 hacheray. 

We all know that the secret of breakdown 
and wreck is seldom so much an insufficient 
knowledge of the route, as imperfect dis¬ 
cipline of the will. John Moiley 

We all live upon the hope of pleasing some¬ 
body , and the pleasure of pleasing ought 
to be greatest, and at last always will be 
prreatest, when our endeavours are exerted 
in consequence of our duty Johnson. 

We always believe that God is like ourselves : 
the indulgent affirm him indulgent; the 
stern, terrible. Joubert. 

We always live prospectively, never retro¬ 
spectively, and there is no abiding moment. 

facohi 

We always take credit for the good, and attri- 40 
bute the bad to fortune. La Fontaine. 

We are able easily to dispense with greater 
perfection. I'anvenargues 

We are all a kind of chameleons, taking our 
hue, the hue of our moral character, from 
those who are about us. Locke. 

We aie all, at times, unconscious prophets* 

Spurgeor 
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We are all best affected to them who are of i 
the same opinion as ourselves. 1 homos a 
Kfntpis. 

We are all born for love It is the prin¬ 
ciple of existence, and its only end / />/?- 

We are all collective beings, let us place our¬ 
selves as we may. for how little have we, 
and are we, that we can strictly call our 
own propel ty ? (.oelhe 

We are all frail, but esteem none more frail 
than thyself / houm \ a A cntpis. 

6 We are all richer foi the measurement of a 
degree of latitude on the earth s surface. 

I met son 

We are all visionaries, and what we see is our 
soul 111 things A)niel 

We are always complaining our davs are few, 
and acting as though there would be no end 
of them. \iiii 'ton 

We are always looking into the future, but we 
see only the past. Mnt loihhint. 

We aie ancients of tne earth / And in the 
moiniiig of the times, / ctiny son 
10 We are apt to mistake our vocation by look¬ 
ing out of the way for occasions to exercise 
great and rare viitues, and by stepping over 
the ordinary ones that he directly in the 
road before us Hannah Mott.. 

We are apt to pick quarrels with the world 
for every little foolery HI 

We are as liable to be corrupted by books as 
by companions I ttdin". 

We are as much informed of a writer's genius 
by what he selects as by what he originates. 
h tne non. 

We are as turkeys driven, with a stick and 
red clout, to market. tertie. 

15 We are awkward for want of thought. The 
inspiration is scanty, and does not arrive 
at the extremities. { nu > son 

We are born with faculties and powers capable 
almost of anything, such, at least, as might 
carry us further than can easily be ima¬ 
gined, but it IS only the exeicise of those 
powers that gives us ability and skill m 
anything, and leads us towards perfection. 
Lo^Ke 

We are bound to be honest, but not to be rich. 
Pr 

We are but of yesterday, and know nothing, 
because our days upon earth are a shadow. 
liible. 

We are children for the second time at twenty- 
one, and again when we are grey and put 
all our burden on the Lord. J M. Jiarru 
20 We are come too late, by several thousand 
years, to say anything new iii morality. 
The finest and most beautiful thoughts con¬ 
cerning manners have been earned away 
before our tunes, and nothing is left for us 
but to glean after the ancients and the more 
ingenious of the moderns J.a Bmty^re, 

We are content with personating happiness— 
to feel it is an art beyond us Mmktnzie. 

We are contented because we are happy, 
and not happy because we are contented. 
Landor. 

We are created to seek tnith; to possess it is 
the pierogative of a higher power. Mon- 
toigne 


I “ We are creatures that look before and after," 
the more surprising that we do not look 
round a little, and see what is passing under 
our eyes. L arlylc 

We are great philosophers to each other, but 25 
not to ourselves. Puhoer Lytton. 

'We are here for the express purpose of stamp¬ 
ing on things perishable an impeiishable 
worth liOitJn 

We are m a series of which we do not know 
the extremes, and believe that it has none. 

/' met son 

We are m great danger , i The greater there¬ 
fore should our courage be //tn IV 1 . 

We are inclined to believe those whom we do 
not know, because they have never deceived 

us Johmon 

We are incompetent to solve the times. ... 80 
We can only obey our own polarity. Enter- 
son, 

We are mstinctively more inclined to hope 
than to fear , lust as our eyes turn of them¬ 
selves towards light lather than darkness. 

.S< hoptnhaUi t 

We are less convinced by what we hear than 
by what we see Hoodotus 

We are members of one great body. Nature 
planted in us a mutual love, and ntted us for 
a social life We must consider that we were 
born for the good of the whole. .Sen 

“We are men my liege / Ay, in the cata¬ 
logue ye go for men. Matts , ui i. 

We are near awakenuig when we dream that 36 
we dream A otfaln. 

We are ne er like angels till our passion dies. 

Drnkam 

We are never farther from what we wish than 
when we fancy that we have what we wished 
for. i.oethe. 

We are never made so ridiculous by the quali¬ 
ties we have as by those we affect to have 
La Roche. 

We are never more discontented with others 
than when we are discontented with our¬ 
selves. Am el 

We are never more like God than when we 40 
are doing good. Calvin. 

We are never present with, but always beyond 
ourselves. Fear, desire, and hope are still 
piishmg us on towards the future. Mon¬ 
taigne. 

We are never properly ourselves till another 
thinks entirely as we do. i.ortne 

We are never so happy or so unhappy as we 
imagine La Roche 

We are not called upon to judge ourselves. / 
With circumspection to pursue his path, / 

Is the immediate duty of a man. Coe the. 

We are not ignorant of his devices. St Paul 45 
of the Ev’l (hie 

We are not indebted to the reason of man for 
any of the great achievements which are the 
landmarks of human action and human pro¬ 
gress, Disraeli. 

We are not, indeed satisfied with our own 
opinions, whate\ ei we may pretend till they 
are ratified and confirmed by suffrage of the 
rest of mankind. We dispute and wrangle 
for ever; we endeavour to get men to come 
to us when we do not go to them. Sirjoshum 
Reynolds 
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WE CAN 


We are not sent into this w^orld to do anything 
into which we cannot put our hearts We 
have certain work to ao for our bread, and 
that IS to be done strenuously; other work 
to do tor oui delight, and that is to be done 
heartily, neither is to be done by halves oi 
shifts, but with a will; and what is not worth 
this effort is not to be done at all Ku\kiH 
We are not strong by our power to penetrate, 
but by our relatedness. Emen.ou 
We are not to be astonished that the wise 
walk more slowly in their road to virtue 
than fools in their passage to vice , since 
passion drags us alone, while wisdom only 
points out the way Confucius 
We are not to lead events, but to follow them 
t'f>u it tus 

5 We are not to quarrel with the water for 
inundations and shipwrecks L 
We are not troubled by the evanescence of 
time, if the eternal is every moment present 
Cortke 

We are often governed by people not only 
weaker than ourselves, but even by those 
whom we think so. Lord CrtnnlJt 
We are often prophets to others only because ] 
we are our own historians Mtui SvHtc/t'>u 
We aie only so far woitliy of esteem as we 
know how to appreciate. Cotthi 
10 We are only vulnerable and ridiculous through 
our pretensions Mn.c df iinauim 
We are ourselves Our heaven and hell, the 
joy, the penalty, / The yearning, the fruition 
Lnvis Aloft IS 

We are pent, / Who sing to-day, by all the 
garnered wealth / Of ages of past song. 
Lewis Rlo> 11 S, 

We are reformers in spring and summer; in 
autumn and winter we stand by the old 
reformers in the morning, conservers at 
night, hniosou 

We are rid of the Wicked One, but the wicked 
are still with us. Got the 

16 We are ruined not by what we really want, 
but by what we think we do. ( oHon, 

We are seldom sure that we sincerely meant 
what we omitted to do Johnson 
We are slaves, / The greatest as the meanest 
—nothing rests / Upon our will . . And 
when we think we lead, we are most Jed. 
Ityton. 

We are such stuff / As dreams are made on, 
and our little life / Is rounded with a sleep. 

1 emjest, iii 3 . 

We are sure to be losers when we quarrel with 
ourselves, it is a civil war, and in all such 
contentions, triumphs are defeats. L olion 
80 We are sure to judge wrong if we do not feel 
aright. liazhtt. 

We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride and four 
times as much by our folly. and from these 
taxes the Commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing an abatement. Jh n 
E'mnklm 

We are the children of our own deeds. Victor 

Hugo 

We are the miracle of miracles —the great 
inscrutable mystery of God We cannot 
understand it, we know not how to speak of 
it; but we may feel and know, if we like, 
that it is verily so. Carlyle 


We are the slaves of objects round us, and 
appear little or important according as 
these contract or give us room to expand. 

irotlhe 

We are to earn the loys of a higher existence, 26 
not by scorning, but by using, all the gifts 
of God ill this. It K (,nc. 

We are too good for pure instinct Goethe. 

We are very fond of some families because 
they can be traced beyond the Conquest, 
whereas indeed the fai ther back the worse, 
as being the nearer allied to a race of 
robbers and thieves. Di / oc 

We are wiser than we know h met son. 

We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 

L olion 

' We barter life for pottage Keble. 80 

I We boast our light, but if we look not wisely 

' on the sun itself, it smites us mto darkness. 

Milton. 

We build statues of snow, and weep to see 
them melt .$<.>// 

We by Fancy may assuage / The festering 
sore by Fancy made. Kthlc 

We can conceive or desire nothing more ex¬ 
quisite or perfect than what is lound us every 
hour. IV A’. Gteg-, 

We can do more good by being good than in 36 
any other way A'oiolaud IIill 

We can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth. St. Paul. 

We can finish nothing in this life, but we can 
make a beginning, and bequeath a noble 
example Sn/dts. 

We can hardly be confident of the state of 
our own minds, but as it stands attested by 
some external action. fohn\on. 

We can have no dependence upon morality 
without religion, so, on the other hand, 
theie is nothing better to be expected from 
religion without morality. Sterne. 

We can live without our friends, but not with*- 40 
out our neighbours. I'r. 

We can more easily avenge an injury than 
requite a kindness ; on this account, because 
there is less difficulty 111 getting the better of 
the wicked than in making one's self equal 
with the good Cic. 

We can never soon enough convince our¬ 
selves how easily we can be dispensed with 
in tke world. Goethi 

We can offer up much in the large, but to 
make sacrifices in little things is what we are 
seldom equal to, L.oethc. 

We can only know a little, and the question is 
merely whether or not we know this well 
Go. the. 

We can only possess wealth according to our 46 
capacity. I\ u ^km. 

We can receive anything from love, for that is 
a way of receiving it from ourselves; but 
not from any one who assumes to bestow. 

Emerson 

We can sometimes love what we do not under¬ 
stand, but it is impossible completely to 
understand what we do not love. Mrs. 

Jameson. 

We can take up no scheme, however wild and 
imp’*acticable, but it will strike off some 
flower or fruit from the tree of knowledge. 

Ward lieither 
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We cannot abolish fate, but we can in a 
measme utilise it. The projectile force of 
Uie bullet does not annul or suspend gravity, 
it uses it John liurtoutjn 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters / 
Cannot be truly follow d. Kmtr Lent, v ^ 
We (annot all serve our country in the same 
way, but each may do his best, according as 
God has endowed him (.oethe 
We cannot approach beauty Its nature is 
like opaline dove's-neck lustres, hovering 
and evanescent. Herein it resembles the 
must excellent things, which have all this 
rainbow character, defying all attempts at 
appi opriatiun and use L mt t um 
6 We cannot be just if we are not humane. 

/ nu^'tnnt^ins 

We cannot be kind to each other here for an 
hour, / We whtspet, and hint, and chuckle, 
and grin at a brothers sh,ime; ' Howevei 
we brave it out, we men are a little breed 
J t tin \ son 

We cannot but speak the things we have seen 
and heard S.' /'lUrantiSt John 
We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet we 
can yield to tliein in such a manner as to be 
greater than if we could. / andor. 

We cannot fashion our childien after our 
fancy We must have them and love them 
as God has given them to us. i.ot thi 

10 We cannot fight for love, as men may do, ' 
We should be wooed, and were not made to 
woo !//</ .V \ />;*</;;/, ii 2 . 

We cannot make our exodus from Hounds- 
ditch (/< , the now fk.it! nlicion of tht n.isi) 
till we have got our own (/1 , out of it) along 
with us. iatlyh 

We cannot overstate our debt to the past, but 
the moment has the supi erne claim. I itu t \oh 
We cannot part with our friends We cannot 
let our angels go. We do not see that they 
only go out that archangels mtyr come in 
We are idolaters of the old We do not 
believe in the ncliiiess of the soul, in its 
proper eternity and omnipresence Lnu tion. 
We cannot pass our guardian angel’s bound, / 
Resign’d or sullen, he will hear our sighs. 
Kihlc 

16 We cannot speak a loyal word and be meanly 
silent, we cannot kill and not kill at the 
same moment, but a moment is i ooni enough 
for the loyal and mean desire, for the out- 
flash of a mill derous thought, and the sharp 
backward stroke of repentance. Geot^^e hiiot 
We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor 
too humbly of ourselves. Colton. 

We conceive, I think, more nobly of the weak 
presence of Paul than of the fair and ruddy 
countenance of David. Russhm 
We consecrate a great deal of nonsense, be¬ 
cause it was allowed by great men / nu t son. 
We could not endure solitude, were it not for 
the powerful companionship of hope, or of 
some unseen one Jean I'aul. 

20 We crave a world unreal as the shell-heard 
sea. E. L Hamilton. 

We cultivate literature on a little oatmeaL 

Sydney Sni'th. 

We darken the cages of birds when we would 
teach them to sing. Jean Paul. 

We deceive and flatter no one by such delicate 
artifices as we do ourselves Schopenhauer. 


We deem those happy who, from their experi¬ 
ence of life, have learned to bear its ills with¬ 
out descanting on the burden, hat 
We derive from nature no fault that may not 26 
become a viitue, no virtue that may not de- 
enerate into a fault Faults of tne latter 
md are most difficult to cure, Goethe 
We do everything by custom, even believe by 
it, our very axioms, let us boast of our Free- 
thmkmg as we may, are oftenest simply such 
beliefs as we have never heard questioned. 
i atlv/i 

We do not believe immortality because we 
have proved it. but we for ever try to prove 
it because v,:e believe it /ami s Mat tmeau. 

We do not commonly find men of superior sense 
amongst those of the highest fortune. Jui’ 

We do not correct the man we hang , we cor¬ 
rect others by him Monian^tie 
We do not count a man’s years until he has 80 
nothing else to count. / mi t \oti 
We do not determine what we will think . , . 
We have little control over our thoughts 

/ m, t s.m 

We do not die wholly at our deaths. we 
h.tve niouldeied away gradually long before 
Ha Jitt 

We do not judge men by what they are in 
themselves, but by what they are relatively 
to us. Mtnc S.vf*ihnu 

We do not know what is really good or bad 
fortune, homuau 

We do not teach one another the lessons of 35 
honesty and sincerity that the brutes do, 
or of steadiness and solitude that the rocks 
do The fault is commonly mutual, for we 
do not habitually demand any more of each 
other. Ihottau 

We don’t always care most for those flat- 
atteru flowers that press best iu the her- 
anum. Holmes. 

We draw the foam from the great river of 
humanity with oui quills, and imagine to our¬ 
selves that we have caught floating islands 
at least Goi Hu 

We eagerly lay hold of a law that serves as 
a weapon to our passion Goet/u 
We easily dispense with what was never our 
own Platen 

We enjoy ourselves only in our work, our 40 
doing, and our best doing is our best en¬ 
joyment. Jaiohi. 

We estimate (/// ine.'isure) great men by their 
virtue, not by their success. C om Xip 
We exaggerate misfortune and happiness 
alike We are never either so wretched 
or so happy as we say we are Lnlzai 
We expect a bright to-morrow, / All will be 
well / Faith can sing through days of sor¬ 
row, / All, all IS well. tet t. 

We expect everything, and are prepared for 
nothing. Mmt .Sivitthine 
We expect in letters to discover somewhat 45 
of a person’s real character It is childish 
indeed to expect that we are to find the 
whole heart of the author unveiled. . . . 
Still as letters from one friend to another 
make the nearest approaches to conver¬ 
sation, we may expect to see more of a 
character displayed in these than in other 
productions which are studied for public 
view. BlaP' 
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We expect old men to be conservative, but 
when a nation's youngr men are so, its 
funeial-bell is already rung:. Ward Beuhet 
We fail? / But screw your couragre to the 
stickiiigr-place, / And we 11 not fail Mcu b , 
* 7- 

We fancy we suffer from ing'ratitude, while in 
reality we suffer from self-love Lando> 
(We) feel that life is large, and the woild 
small, / So wait till life have passed from 
out the world. 

j We find God twice - once within, once without 
us; within us as an eye, without us as a 
light Jean l\iu! 

We forfeit three-fourths of ourselves in order 
to be like other people Sihojt nhaiu f 
We furnish our minds as we furnish our houses 
—with the fancies of others, and according to 
the mode and age of our country , we pick up 
our ideas and notions in common conversa¬ 
tion as in schools J^ol m^broke. 

We gain nothing by being with such as our¬ 
selves We encourage one another m medio¬ 
crity I am always longing to be with men 
more excellent than myself A unb 
We gain the strength of the temptation we 
resist. Emet \on, 

10 We gape, we grasp, we gripe, add store to 
store, / Enough requires too much, too 
much craves more. (Jua>/cs 
We gild our medicines with sweets , why not 
clothe truth and morals in pleasant garments 
as well ? t hamjort. 

We give advice, but we cannot give the wis¬ 
dom to profit by it La Roike, 

We give advice by the bucket, but take it by 
the gram U . A'. Al^er. 

We go by the major vote, and if the majority 
are insane, the sane must go to the hospital 
As Satan said, “ Evil, be thou my good,” so 
they say, “ Darkness, be thou my light ” 
Horace Mann 

15 We hang little thieves, and take off our hats 
to great ones i^r J'r. 

We happiness pursue, we fly from pain, ' 
Yet the pursuit and yet the flight is vain 
Prior. 

We hate delay, yet it makes us wise Pr 
We hate some persons because we do not 
know them, and we will not know them 
because we hate them L olton. 

We have a great deal more kindness than is 
ever spoken. Maugre all the selfishness 
that cliills like east winds the world, the 
whole human family is bathed with an 
element of love like a fine ether. Emtt- 
wn 

£0 We have all a cure of souls, and every man is 
a priest A rn 'rl. 

We have all a speck of the motley Lamb 
We have all of us one human heart. // ord^~ 
ivorth 

We have all of us our ferries (to cross over) 
m this world, and must know the river and 
its ways, or get drowned some day. Lat- 
lyle. 

We have all strength enough to endure the 
troubles of others La lun be 

26 We have always considered taxes to be the 
sinews of the state ( .c. 


We have, and this is an interesting fart, a plant 
which may serve as a symbol of the most ad¬ 
vanced age, since, having passed the period 
of flowers and fruit, it still thrives cheei fully 
without further foundation (rotthe. 

We have but to toil awhile, enduie awhile, 
believe always, and never turn back Snnnn. 

We have done deeds of charity, / Made peace 
of enmity, fair love of hate R.tn. ///., 

11 X 

We have just enough religion to make us h.ite, 
but not enough to make us love, one another 
S.vjt 

We have less charity for those who believe the 30 
li.Uf of oui ciecd than foi those who deny the 
whole of it L oiton 

We have little control over our thoughts. 
We are the prisoners of oui ideas / met'- 

We have met the enemy, and they are ours 

iUnxrJf J'trrv 

We have iiioie indolence in the mind than in 
the body 1 a Aocfu 

We have more mathematics than ever, but less 
mathesis An himedes and Plato could not 
have read the ‘‘Mechanique Celeste,” but 
neithei would the whole French Institute see 
aught in that saying, “ God geometrises,” but 
sentimental rhodoniontade Lar/\/t. 

We have no more / The world to choose from, 85 
who, where er we turn, / Tread thioujh old 
thoughts and fair. Yet must we sing— / We 
have no choice / eims 

We have not only multiplied diseases, but we 
have made them more fatal Kuih 

We have not read an author till we have seen 
his object, whatever it may be, as he saw it. 

La rhie 

We have not the innocence of Eden *, but by 
Gods help and Christ’s example, we may 
nave the victory of Getlisemane. c hajin 

We have not the love of greatness, but the 
love of the love of gi eatness C at/vie 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; / But 40 
we have feet to scale and climb ' By slow 
degrees, by more and more, / The cloudy 
summits of our time. Lonfjellow. 

We have nothing to do with what is happening 
in spare (or possibly may happen in time); 
we nave only to attend to what is happen¬ 
ing here and now. A'uiAin, 

We have raised Pain and Sorrow into heaven, 
and in our temples, on our altars Grief 
stands symbol of our faith, and it shall last 
as long as man is mortal and unhappy. H m. 
'itmlh. 

We have scotch'd the snake, but not killed 
it Mark , 111 . 2 

We have such exorbitant eyes, that, on seeing 
the smallest arc, we coiujilete the curve, and 
when the curtain is lifted from the diagram 
which it served to veil, we are vexed to find 
that no more was drawn than just that 
fragment of an arc which we first beheld. 
Erne non. 

We hear constantly of what Nature is doing, 45 
but we rarely hear of what man is thinking. 
We want ideas, and we get more facts. 
Jiutile 

We hew the rain fall, but not the snow. Bitter 
grief is loud, calm grief is silent. A uerbach. 
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We, ignorant of ourselves, / Beg often our own 
harms, which the wise powers / Deny us for 
our good , so find we profit / By losing of our 
prayers. aniiLiet*,\\ i 

We in turn / Shall one day be Time s ancients, 
and iiismie / The wiser, higher race, which 
yet shall sing, / Because to sing is human 
and high thought / Grows iliythmic eie its 
close. J tint6 \Jiuni,. 

We inherit, not life only, but all the garniture 
and form of life , and work, and speak, and 
even think and feel, as our fathers, and 
nnieval grandfathers, from the beginning, 
ave given it us < 

We injure mysteries, which are matters of 
faith by any attempt at explanation in order 
to make tneiii matters of reason Couhl 
they be explained, they would cease to be 
mysteries , and it has been well said that a 
thing IS not necessarily against reason be¬ 
cause it happens to be above it L 

B We keep but what we give, / And only daUy 
dying may we live Lr f-,i Mortis. 

We know accurately only when we know 
little, with knowledge doubt u,creases. 
Got the 

We know better than we do. L mot son. 

We know God easily, provided we do not 
conscrain oux selves to define him Jouot/f 
We know not oftentimes what we are able to 
do, but teipptations shows us what we are 
I homait It Keinpis 

10 We know tnith wnen we see it, let sceptic 
and scoffer say what they choose, rmn s m 
We know what we are but we know not, 
what we may be. Ham , iv. 5 
We learn nothing from mere hearing, and he 
who does not take an attive part in certain 
subjects knows them bat half and super- , 
ficially. (.x'cthe 

We learn to know a thing best in the place 
where it is native. L,o> tin 
We learn to know nothing but what we love ; 
and the deeper we mean to penetrate into 
any matter with iiisiglit, the stronger aiul 
more vital must our love and passion be 
Got the 

16 We learn wisdom from failure much more than 
from success , we often discover what will 
do by finding out what will not do ; and pro¬ 
bably he who never made a mistake nevei 
made a discovery. Horne Tooke used to 
say of Ins studies in intellectual {ihilosophy, 
that he had become all the better acouainted 
with the country thiough having had the 
good luck sometimes to lose his way. Smilt^ 
We lie down and nse up with the skeleton 
allotted to us for our mortal companion—the 
phantom of ourselves. Jhth< ns. 

We like only such actions as have long al¬ 
ready had the praise of men. and do not per¬ 
ceive that anything man can do may be 
divinely done, h met son. 

We like slipping, but not falling; our real 
desire is to be tempted enough. Hare. 

We like to see through others, but not that 
others should see tin ough us La Koche. 

20 We live by admiration, liope, and love ; / And 
even as these are well and wisely fix’d, / In 
dignity of being we ascend Wofiisivorth 
We live by our imaginations, by our admira¬ 
tions, by our sentiments I.tutrson 


We live in a real, and a solid, and a truthful 
world In such a world only truth, in the 
long run, can hope to prosper. Prof Blackie. 

We live ill a world which is full of misery and 
Ignorance, and the plain duty of each and 
all of us IS to try to make the little corner 
he can influence somewhat less miserable 
and somewhat less ignorant than it was 
before he entered it To do this effectually, 
it is necessary to be fully possessed of only 
two beliefs the first, that the order of 
nature is ascertainable by our faculties to an 
extent which is practically unlimited; the 
second, that our volition counts for some¬ 
thing as a condition of the course of events. 

//u 1 Ly 

We live in deeds, not years. in thoughts, not 
breaths / In feelings, not in figures on a 
dial Hailey (’) 

We live m the age of systems PilcKert 26 

We loathe what none are left to share , / Even 
bless ’tweie woe alone to bear. Byron 

We long in vain to undo what has been done. 

Sth tf'Cnhaun. 

We long to use what lies beyond our scope, / 
Yet cannot use even what within it lies. 

Gael '/e 

We look before and after, / And pine for what 
is not; / E en our sincerest laughter / With 
some pain is fraught,, Our sweetest songs 
are those which tell of saddest thought 
Slulley. 

We love a girl for very different things than 30 
understanding We love her for her beauty, 
her youth, her mirth, her confidingness, her 
chai acter, with its faults, caprices, and God 
knows what other inexpressible charms; but 
we do not love her for her understanding. Her 
mind we esteem (if it is brilliant), and it may 
greatly elevate her in our opinion; nay, 
more, it may enchain us when we already 
love. But her understanding is not that 
which awakens and inflames our passions. 
Goctne 

We love in others what we lack ourselves, / 
And would be everything but what we are. 

R H. ^toddait. 

We love justice greatly, and just men but 
little Josef>h Ri'u.x 

We love peace, as we abhor pusillanimity; 
but not peace at any price. There is a 

f ieace more destructive of the manhood of 
iviiig man than war is destructive of his 
material body Chains are worse than 
bayonets Dout^las Joiold, 

We love those who admire us but not those 
whom we admire. I a Rot he 
We love to see wisdom in unpretending forms, 8 * 
to recognise her royal features under a 
week-day vesture. Carlyle. 

We make trifles of terrors, ensconcing our¬ 
selves into seeming knowledge, when we 
should submit ourselves to an unknown fear. 
Alls Well, w 3 

We make way for the man who boldly pushes 
past us, Hovt e 

We manufacture everything there (in our manu- 
factunng chips) except men • we blanch cotton, 
and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and 
shape pottery; but to brighten, to streng¬ 
then. to refine, or to form a single hving 
spiiit, never enters into our estimate of ad* 
vantages. Ruskin 
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We may acquire liberty, but it is never re¬ 
covered if It IS once lost. Rousseau. 

We may all agree in lamenting that theie are 
so many houses where you will not find a 
good atlas, a good dictionary, or a good 
cyclopaedia of reference What is still moie 
lamentable, in a good many more houses 
where these books are, is that they are 
never referred to or opened /oJm Mo>l> r 

We may almost say that a new life bet'in* 
when a man once sees with his own eyes 
all that before he has but partially lead or 
heard of. Cjoethc 

We may be as good as we please, if we please 
to be good. 

5 We may be pretty ceitain that persons whom 
all the world treats ill deserve entirely the 
treatment they get. 7 /jat Lr) ay. 

We may build more splendid habitations, / 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculp¬ 
tures, / But we cannot / Buy with gold the 
old associations' / om^fi llo,v. 

We may daily discover ciowds acquire suffi¬ 
cient wealtn to buy gentility, but very few 
that possess the virtues which ennoble human 
nature, and (in the best sense of the word) 
constitute a gentleman .Sh, wrAwr 

We may despise the world, but we cannot do 
without it Ha ion 

We may fall in with a thousand learned men 
before we fall in with one wise. AV/w c 
10 We may give more offence by our silence than 
even by inijiertuience. J/a. ut 

We may grasp virtue so haid as to convert 
it into a vice Mon (at am 

We may have a law, or we may have no law, 
but we cannot have half a law. Johmon. 

We may have once been slugs, and may one 
day be angels, but we are men now, and 
we must, as men, do our woi k honourably and 
thoroughly. K tonkin 

We may lay in a stock of pleasures, as we 
would lay in a stock of wine , but if we defer 
the tasting of them too long, we shall find 
that both aie soured by age i olton 
15 We may, like the ships, by tempests be toss’d / 
On perilous deeps, but cannot oe lost. A ewion. 

We may not be able to parry evil thoughts, but 
we may sui cly giiai d against their taking root 
in us and bringing forth evil deeds J.uther 

We may outrun / By violent swiftness that 
which we run at, / And lose by overrunning. 
//r«. 17//., i. 1 . 

We may say of angling as Dr. Boteler said 
of strawberries, ‘ Doubtless God could have 
made a better heiry, but doubtless God 
never did, ’’ and so, if I might be judge, God 
never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation than angling. Izauk // ali.m 

We may seek God by our intellect {I’lr- 
^tanii), but we can find him only with the 
heart. Lotvos. 

20 We may take Fancy for a companion, but must 
follow Reason as our guide. Johnson. 

We mount to heaven mostly on the ruins of 
our cherished schemes, finding our failures 
were successes. A, li Alcott. 

We move too much in platoons; we march 
by sections : we do not live in our vital indi¬ 
viduality enough, we are slaves to fashion, 
in mind and m heart, if not to our passions 
and appetites Lhaptn 


We must accept ourselves as we are. Scherer. 
We must accept the post to which Heaven 
appoints us, and do the duty to which 
Heaven calls us, and think it no shame, 

I but an honour, to hold any office, however 
I lowly, under heaven s King. Fd. 

' We must all receive and learn both from those 25 
1 who were before us and fiom those who are 
) with us Even the greatest genius would not 
; go far if he tiled to owe everything to his 
i own internal self i.oethc 
. We must all toil—or steal; no faithful work¬ 
man finds his life a pastime L ai lylc 
We must avoid fastidiousness; neatness, when 
it is moderate, is a virtue, but when it is 
earned to an extreme, it narrows the mind. 
I'CULion 

We must be as courteous to a man as we are 
to a picture, which we are willing to give the 
advantage of a good light. J.tm rsou 
We must be free or die who speak the tongue / 
That Shakespeare spake, the hath and morals 
hold / Which Milton held li omsxvotih. 

We must be our own before we can be 30 
another s A me ' ',on 

We must bear what Heaven sends us; no 
noble heart will bear injustice. 6chtlier. 

We must carry the beautiful with us, or we 
find it not Euicf son. 

We must first cross a valley before we regain 
a favourable and cheerful height, mean¬ 
while, let us see how we can stroll through 
it with our friends pleasantly and iirofitably. 

(,Oi the. 

We must first pray, and then labour; first im¬ 
plore the blessing of God, and use tho.se 
means which he puts into our hands 

Jo/tnson. 

We must have the real thing before we can 35 
have a science of the thing. Hfomh. 

We must hold by what is definite, and not 
split up our strength in many directions 
Ihgtl. 

We must, if we would husband life and not 
waste it, bravely resolve to dispense with 
the dispensable, to content ourselves with 
the minimum of want, to stake our reputa¬ 
tion, if such be dear to us, upon intrinsic 
worth, and show once again, if we can, by 
our mere life and labour, what are the " roots 
of honour " and the “ veins of wealth ” Ed, 

We must judge of a form of government by its 
general tendency, not by happy accidents. 
Macaulay. 

We must labour unceasingly to render our 
piety reasonable, and our reason pious. 

Mmc Swtichine. 

We must needs die, and are as water spilt on 40 
the ground which cannot be gathered up 
again. BihL . 

We must not arroprate to ourselves a spirit of 
foigiveiiess, until we have been touened to 
the quick where we are sensitive and borne 
it meekly. // ard Heechcr. 

We must not contradict, but instruct, him that 
contiedicts us, Antidhenes 
Wt must not judge of despots by the tem¬ 
porary successes which the possession of 
Iiower enabled them to achieve, but by the 
state in which they leave their country at 
their death or at their fall Mme, de StaiL 
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We must not make a scarecrow of the law 
Meas /of Alt as , ii i 

We must not only strike the iron while it is 
hot, but strike it till it is made hot. Shaff> 

We must not reg^arcl what the many say of us , 
but what he, the one man who has under¬ 
standing of just and unjust, will say, and 
what the truth will say I'tato. 

We must not stand upon trifles. Cfnuxntf’i 
6 We must not stmt / Our necessary actions, in 
the fear / To cope malicious ceusureis , which 
ever, / As ravenous, fishes, do a vessel follow ' 
That IS new trimmed, but benefit no further / 
Than vainly longing Hen I HI , i ? 

We must not suppose ourselves always to have 
conquered a temptation when we have fled 
from It TItonia\ II htni/>tK 

We must not take the faults of our youth with 
us into our old age, for old age brings with it 
its own defects, (.u/ the 

We must put up with our contemporaries, 
since we can neither live with our ancestors 
nor posterity 1 1 ot 

We must sometimes cease to adhere to our 
own opinion for the sake of peace '1 hotna\ 
a Kein/>is 

M We must strive to make of humanity one 
single family 

We must take the run cut when it serves, / Or 
lose our ventures //<<. Las , iv j. 

We must take the world as we find it Pr 

We need change of objects. Lmetson. 

We (in Knul.unl) need examples of people who, 
leaving Heaven to decide whether they are 
to use in the world, decide for themselves 
that they will be happy in it, and have re¬ 
solved to seek—not greater wealth, but 
simpler pleasure; not higher fortune, but 
deeper felicity, making the first of posses 
sions self-possession, and honouring them¬ 
selves in the harmless pride and calm pursuits 
of peace KnsKtn. 

16 We need greater virtues to sustain good than 
evil fortune La Koi he 

We need not die while we are living Waul 
Iteichet. 

We needs must love the highest when we see 
it, / Not Lancelot, nor another Iennv^on. 

We never can know the truth of sin, for its 
nature is to deceive alike on the one side 
the sinner and on the other the judge. 

Husk in 

We never can say why we love, but only that we 
love. The heart is ready enough at feigning 
excuses for all that it does or imagines of 
wrong ; but ask it to give a reason for any 
of its beautiful and divine motions, and it can 
only look upward and be dumb. Lozvell, 

ISO We never desire ardently what we desire 
rationally. La Roche, 

We never learn what people are by their 
coming to us, we must go to them if we 
wish to know what they are made of, and 
see how they conduct or misconduct their 
surroundings. Goethe 

We never live, but we hope to live; and as we 
are always arranging for being happy, it 
cannot be but that we never are so. Pascal. 

We never love truly but once. It is the first 
time. Succeeding passions are less involun¬ 
tary. Du Locut. 


We never reflect on the man we love without 
exulting 111 our choice, while he who has 
bound us to him by benefits alone rises to 
our idea as a jierson to whom we have, in 
some measure, forfeited our freedom. Gold~ 

smith 

We never see iiiiything isolated in Nature, 26 
but everything in connection with some¬ 
thing else which is before it, beside it, under 
it, and over it (joi tin 

We never sufficiently consider that a language 
IS properly only symbolical, only figurative, 
and expresses objects never immediately, 
but only in reflection, yet how difficult it is 
not to put the sign in place of the thing, 
always to keep the thing as it is // >jrc») 
before one’s mind, and not annihilated by 
the expression H'ou). Coeth, 

We often quarrel with the unfortunate to get 
nd of pitying them I 'ain’euari^ut \ 

We ought certainly to despise malice if we 
cannot oppose it Gohism/th 
We ought not, in general, to take the opinions 
of others upon trust, but to reason and judge 
for ourselves Locke. 

We ought not to isolate ourselves, for we 80 
cannot remain in a state of isolation. Social 
intercourse makes us the more able to bear 
with ourselves and with others Goetnc. 

We ought not to judge men by their absolute 
excellence, but by the distance which they 
have travelled from the point at which they 
started W uL />’< eche' 

We ought not to quit our post without the 
permission of Him who commands, the post 
of man is life Pvthat^ora^ 

We ought not to seek too high joys We may 
be bright without transfiguration. ti'afd 
R.iJie* 

We ought not to teach children the sciences, 
but to give them a taste for them Rousseau 
We ought to attempt no more than what is in 86 
the compass of our genius and accordmg to 
our vein Diyden. 

We ought to be ashamed of our pnde, but 
never proud of our shame O 
We ought to obey God rather than man. S t 
Peter 

We ought to regard our servants as friends in 
a lower state Piato 

We our betters see bearing our woes, / We 
scarcely think our miseries our foes. King 

Lear, iii 6 

We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire 40 
those rights which they have delivered to 
our care , we owe it to our posterity not to 
suffer their dearest inheritance to be de¬ 
stroyed. Junius 

We owe to man higher succours than food and 
fire. We owe to man, man. / mrrson 
We own whom we love. Tne universe is 
God’s because He loves. // ani Hcecher 
We pain ourselves to please nobody. Emerson. 
We pardon as long as we love. La Roche. 

We part with true joy almost more lightly 46 
than with a beautiful dream. E'r, Grtll- 
farzcf 

We pass our life in deliberation, and we die 
upon it. Pasquier Quesnel. 

We pity in others only those evils which we 
have ourselves experienced. Rousseau 
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We play the fools with the time, and the spirits 
of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us. 
Hen. // ,11 a. 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness, / 
But thereof come in the end despondency 
and madness U o^iU^voyih 
We promise according to our hopes, and per¬ 
form according to our fears La Rot he 
We properly learn from those books only 
which are above our criticism, which we 
cannot judge, i.oiiht. 

5 We read far too many things, thus losing time 
and gaming nothing. We should only read 
what we admire i,oithe 
We readily believe what we wish to be true. Pr 
We reap what we sow, but Nature has love 
over and above that justice, and ^ives us 
shadow and blossom and fruit that spring 
from no planting of ours Luot 

We receive but little advantage from repeated 
protestations of gratitude, but they cost 
them very much from whom we exact them 
in retuni. Goldsmith 

We reform others unconsciously when we 
walk uprightly Mme Snv.lchine 
10 We retain fiom our studies only that which 
we prrcticdlly apply. Lioet/u 
We sacrifice to dress till household joys and 
comforts cease Dress drains our cellar 
dry and keeps our larder lean C 
We see but the outside of the rich man's 
happiness; few consider him to be like the 
silkworm, that, when she seems to play, is 
at the very same time spinning her own 
bowels and consuming herself Jsaat ll’ali n 
We see farthest into the future—and that is 
not far- when we most carefully consider 
the facts of the present P> Jinurtt. 

We see so darkly into futurity, we never know 
when we have real cause to rejoice or lament 
The worst appearances have often happy 
consequences, as the best lead many times 
into the greatest misfortunes. Lady Mon. 

15 We see the blossoms wither and the leaves 
fall, but we likewise see fruits npeu and new 
buds shoot forth Coe the 
We seek but half the causes of our deeds, / 
Seeking them only in the outer life, / And 
heedless of the encircling spirit - world, / 
Which, though unseen, is felt, and sows in 
us / All germs of pure and world-wide pur¬ 
poses. Lowell 

We seldom give our love to what is worthiest 
in its object. J. M Rat tie 
We seldom speak of the virtue we have, hut 
much more frequently of that which we have 
not. Lesstntr. 

"We shall fight in the shade.” Leonidas, to 
the threat oj the Persians that their fotest of 
arroivs ivotild datktn the sun 
20 We shall find no fiend in hell can match the 
fury of a disappointed woman, — scorned, 
slighted, dismissed without a parting pang 
C ibher. 

We should always keep a corner of our heads 
open and free, that we may make room for 
the opinions of our friends. Jouhert. 

We should be slower to think that the man 
at his worst is the real man, and certain 
that the better we are ourselves the less 
likely is he to be at his worst in our com¬ 
pany. /. M. Jiarrte. 


We should be sparing in our intimacies; be¬ 
cause it so very often happens that the more 
perfectly men are understood, the less they 
are esteemed. 1 Inwas li hem Jus 
We should come home from adventures, and 
perils, and discoveries every day with new 
experience and character I hot mu 
We should count time by heart-throbs / He 25 
most lives / Who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, / Acts the best Railev. 

We should despise the wretch who has never 
once thought what it is he is doing {z>oll- 
hrmi^t) Coet/u (’) 

We should distinguish between laughter in¬ 
spired by joy, and that which arises from 
mockery. Gohhmiih 

We should eat to live, and not live to eat 

r> 

We should feel sorrow, but not sink under its 
oppression Co' tiu 

We should forgive freely, but forget rarely. 30 
I will not be revenged, and this I owe to my 
enemy , but I will remember, and this I owe 
to myself ( olton 

We should guard against a talent which we 
cannot hope to practise m perfection Im¬ 
prove it as we may, we shall always in the 
end, when the merit of the master has be¬ 
come apparent to us, painfully lament the 
loss of time and strength devoted to such 
botching (roetht 

We should have all our commnnication.s with 
men as in the presence of God , and with 
God, as in the presence of men ( olton 
We should hold the immutable mean that lies 
between insensibility and anguish. our at¬ 
tempts should be, not to extinguish natuie, 
but to repress it, not to stand unmoved at 
distress, but endeavour to turn every disaster 
to our own advantage ( ontui rus 
We should labour to treat with ease of things 
that are difficult, with familiarity, of things 
that are novel, and with perspicuity, of things 
that are profound. ( olton 
We should live each day as if it were the full 35 
teim of our life O 

We should manage our fortune like our consti¬ 
tution , enjoy it when jfbod, have patience 
when bad. and nevei apply violent remedies 
but in cases of necessity /.a Roche, 

We should never risk pleasantry except with 
well-bred people, and people with brains 
La Hruvere 

We should never so entirely avoid danger as 
to appear irresolute and cowarclly, but, at 
the same time, we should avoid unneces¬ 
sarily exposing oui selves to danger, than 
which nothing can be more foolish, c /c. 

We should not be too hasty in bestowing either 
our praise or censuie on mankind, since we 
shall often find such a mixture of good and 
evil in the same character, that it may re¬ 
quire a very accurate judgment and a very 
elaborate inquiry to determine on which side 
the balance turns. Lteldim;. 

We should not spur a willing horse. Pr. 40 
We should not trust the heart too much. The 
heart speaks to us very gladly, as our mouth 
expresses itself. If the mouth were as much 
inclined to speak the feelings of the heart, 
it would have been the fashion long ago to 
put a padlock on the mouth. Lessing. 
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We should often feel ashamed of our most 
brilliaut actions were the world to see the 
motives from which they spi img La Kothe. 
We should only utter hitcher maxims so far as 
they can benefit the world. The rest we ■ 
should keep within ourselves, and they will | 
diffuse over otir actions a lustie like the mild . 
radiance of a hidden sun („>ethc \ 

We should round every day of stirring action ' 
with an evening of thought We learn ' 
nothing of our expeiience except we muse 
upon It < C 


! We tell our triumphs to the crowd, but our 
own hearts are the sole confidants of our 
sorrows Bukver Lytton. 

We tell the ladies that good wives make good 
husbands , I believe it is a more certain 
position that good brothers make good 
sisters Johmon. 

We that acquaint ourselves with every zone, / 
And pass the ti opics, and behold each pole / 
When we rotne lioiue, are to ourselves un¬ 
known, / And una.Lqu.iinted still with our 
own soul. Diiv fs 


We should seem ignorant that we oblige, and { 
leave the mmd at full liberty to give or re¬ 
fuse its affections , for constiaint may indeed 
leave the receiver still grateful, but it will 
certainly produce disgust uti/ikmii/i 

S We should take a pi iident care for the future, 
but so as to enjoy the present It is no pai* 
of wisdom to be miserable to-day, because 
we may happen to be so to morrow. (0 
We should, to the last moment of our lives, 
continue a settled intercourse witliallthetrue 
exanijiks of giancleui S > rxn.>,.t\ 

We shut our eye^ and, like people in the 
dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we 
search foi, without finding it. ^<n. 

We sink to rise. I mt /1 

We smile at the satiie expended upon the 
follies of otheis, but we forget to weep at our 

own \i^Ktr 

iO We sometimes meet an original gentleman, 
who, if manners had not existed, would have 
invented them. L}nenon 
We sometimes see a change of expression in 
our companion, and say flis father or his 
mother comes to the windows of his eyes, 
and sometimes a remote i elative. In different 
hours a man represents each of several of 
his ancestoi s, as if theie were seven or eight 
of us roiled np in eacli man s skin- seven oi 
eight ancestors at least - and they constitute 
the variety of notes for that new piece of 
music which his life is l.nu > wvi. 

We soenk that wc do know, and testifythat 
we have seen Ji sus. 

We still are fain, with wiath and strife, / To 
seek for gam, to sliimk (lom loss, / Content 
to scratch our shallow cross / On the rough 
surface of old life 7’; //' \vntli 
We swallow at one guln a he which flatters 
us, but only drop by drop a truth which is 
bitter to us Duie>oi. 

15 We take a gieat deal for granted in this world, 
and expect that everything, as a matter of 
course, ought to fit into our humours, wishes, 
and wants, it is often only when danger 
threatens that we awake to the discovery 
that the guiding reins are held by one whom 
we had well-ingh forgotten m our careless 
ease. ^17/ s. Cu//y. 

We take a pleasure in being severe upon 
otheis, but cannot endure to hear of our own 
faults. / /iotnas i{ A i wpis. 

We take greater pains to persuade others 
that we are happy than in endeavouring to 
think so out selves. ( onjuctus. 

We take no note of time but from its loss } ’ouhs: 
We talk little if we do not talk about our¬ 
selves. HazUtt. 

80 We talk on principle, but we act on interest. 

Lattaor 


We think our civilisation near its meridian ; 
but we are yet only at the cock-crowing and 
the morning star 1 nifrson. 

We tolerate everybody, because we doubt 25 
everything, or else we tolerate nobody be¬ 
cause we believe something. Mn,. B, 

BtLKvn’K'i 

We trample grass, and prize the flowers of 
May; / Yet grass is gieen when flowers do 
fadeaway A A<'uthwtlL 
We treat God with irreverence by banishing 
him from onr thoughts, not by referring to 
his will on slight occasions Kusaih 
We triumph without glory when we conquer 
without danger. Cofn 

We unconsciously mutate what pleases us, 
and insensibly approximate to the characters 
we most admire. In this way, a generous 
habit of thought and of action carries with 
It an incalculable influence. />’. 7>ec. 

We underpin cur houses with granite; what 30 
of our habits and our lives ? J /u'>tau, 

We use up in the passions the stufT that was 
given us for happiness 

We usually lose the to-day, because there has 
been a yesterday, and to-morrow is coming 
iioethe. 

We very often have to do things during our 
lives of which we do not uiidei stand the 
reasons, but the more clearly we understand 
the work we have to do, depend upon it. the 
better the work will be done If L, I orUtf 
We wander there, we wander here, / We eye 
the rose upon the brier, / Unmindful that the 
thorn IS near, / Amang the leaves. BuniK 
We want but two or thiee friends, but these 35 
we cannot do without, and they sei ve us in 
every thought we think. Lmen^on. 

We want downright facts at present more 
than anything else. A’ t* m 
We want foolishly to think the creed a man 
piofesses a more significant fact than the 
man he IS. Jkonau^ 

We want one man to be always thinking, and 
another to be always working, and we call 
the one a gentleman, and the other an opera¬ 
tive , wliereas the workman ought often to 
be thinking, and the thinker often to be 
working, and both should be gentlemen in 
the best sense Rttskin, 

We waste our best years in distilling the 
sweetest flowers of life into potions which, 
after all, do not immortalise, but only in¬ 
toxicate. LoH^/t How, 

We wear a face of joy because / We have been 40 
glad of yoi e. H'o> ui worth. 

We, who name ourselves its (the world) sove¬ 
reigns. we, / Half dust half deity, alike unfit / 
To sink or soar. By ton. 
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We will have others severely corrected, and will 
not be corrected ourselves Thomas a K’emfiis 
We will not estimate the sun by the quantity 
of gaslight It saves us. ( arly(e 
We will not from the helm, to sit and weep . / 
But keep our course, though the rough wind 
say no (O 

We will obey the voice of the Lord our God, 
that it may be well with us lUNt 
B We wish to be happier than other people , and 
this is almost always difficult, for we beheve 
others to be happier than they are. Mon- 
U^quteu 

We would commend a faith that even seems 
audacious, like that of the sturdy Covenanter 
Robert Bruce, who requested, as he was 
dying, that Ins finger might be placed on 
one of God s strong promises, as though to 
challenge the Judge of all with it as he 
should enter his presence. Dt Gofdon 
We wound our modesty and make foul the 
deal ness of our deserviiigs when of our¬ 
selves we publish them All\ li ///, i 3 
We wrap ourselves up 111 the cloak of our own 
better fortune, and turn away onr eyes, lest 
the wants and woes of our brother-mortals 
should disturb the selfish apathy of our 
souls. Hums 

We write from aspiration and antagonism, as 
well as from experience We paint those 
qualities which we do not possess, hnutson 
10 We’d junw the life to come. But, in these 
cases, / We still have judgment here , that 
we but teach / Bloody instructions, which, 
being tai^ht, return / To plague the in¬ 
ventor. This even-handed justice / Com¬ 
mends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice / 
To our own lips , 1 7 . 

We’ll stand up for our properties, was the 
beggar’s song, that lived upon the alms- 
basket. L'h 

Weak eyes are precisely the fondest of glitter¬ 
ing objects. Carlyle 

Weak minds sink under prosperity as well as 
under adversity , strong and deep ones have 
two highest tides—when the moon is at the 
full, and when there is no moon ll€t>e 
Weak persons cannot be sincere. La Kochc. 

16 Weak Virtue that amid the shade / Lament¬ 
ing lies, with future schemes amused, / 
While Wickedness and Folly, kindred 
powers, / Confound the world 1 Jhomson 
Weakness of character is the only defect 
which cannot be amended. La Koi he 
Weaknesses^ so called, are neither more nor 
less than vice in disguise. Lavater. 

Wealth and want ecmally harden the human 
heart, as frost and tire are both alien to the 
human flesh. Famine and gluttony alike 
dnve nature away from the heart of man. 
Theodore Tarhet 

Wealth consists of the good, and therefore 
useful, things in the possession of the na¬ 
tion , money is only the written or coined 
sign of the relative quantities of wealth in 
each person’s possession. Kuskm 
20 Wealth cannot purchase any great private 
solace or convenience. Riches are only the 
means of sociality. 7 horeau. 

Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished ; 
but he that gatheretn by labour shall in¬ 
crease. Bible. 


Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety 
buys, / The dangers gather as the treasures 
rise Johnson 

Wealth imparts a birdlime quality to the pos¬ 
sessor, at which the man m his native povi 
erty would have revolted Hunu 

We<alth implies the possession of what is of 
intrinsic value and of a capacity to use it. 
Ru\kin. 

Wealth is a shift The wise man angles with 25 
himself only, and with no meaner bait. 
Lnu t son 

Wealth is not his that has it, but his that 
enjoys it. Ben Lyanklin. 

Wealth is the application of mind to nature; 
and the art of getting rich consists not in 
industry, much less in saving, but in a better 
order, m timeliness, in being at the right 
spot Etut r<ion 

Wealth is the conjuror s devil, / Whom when he 
thinks he hath, the devil hath him Uetbert. 

Wealth IS the possession of useful articles 
which we can use, (so that) instead of de¬ 
pending merely on a “ have,” it is thus seen 
to depend on a “can.” 

Wealth leaves us at death; kinsmen at the 80 
grave; but virtues of the mmd unto the 
heavens with us we have. Lod I aux. 

Wealth makes wit waver. .Sc. Br. 

Wealth maketh many friends, but the poor Is 
separated from his neighbour Bdde. 

Wealth of every species necessaiily flows to 
the hands of him who exeiteth himself. 
//ilojadi ^a. 

Wealth only by its use we know. Anon. 

Wealth, power, and even the advantages of 35 
youth, nave little to do with that which 
gives repose to the mmd and firmness to 
the frame. Scott. 

Wealth richer than both the Indies lies for 
every man, if he will endure. Not his oaks 
only and his fruit-trees, his very heart roots 
itself wherever he may abide- roots itself, 
draws nourishment from the deep fountains 
of universal being. Carlyle. 

Wealth which breeds idleness, of which the 
English peerage is an example, and of which 
we are beginning to abdTlna in specimens in 
this country (America), is only a sort of human 
oyster-bed, where heirs and heiresses are 
planted, to spend a contemptible life of 
slothfulness in growing plump and succulent 
for the grave-worm’s banquet. Horace Mann. 

Wealth without contentment climbs a hill, / 
To feel those tempests which fly over 
ditches. George Herbert 

Wear your learning, like your watch, in a 
private pocket; and do not pull it out and 
strike it, merely to show that you have one. 

If you are asked what o'clock it is, tell it, 
but do not proclaim it hourly and unasked, 
like the watchmen Chesterfield. 

Wearers of rings and chains 1 / Pray do not 40 
take the pains / To set me right. / In vain 
my faults ye quote , /1 write as others wrote / 

On Sunium’s height. J.andor. 

Weariness / Can snore upon the flint, when 
lesty sloth / Finds the down pillow hard. 
Lymbeltne^ ui. 6 . 

Weary the path that does not challenge reason. 
Doubt is an incentive to truth, and patient 
inquiry leadeth the way. //. Ballou. 
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Weave in faith and God will find thread, /'f. 

Weder sicher noch peratheii ist, etwas wider 
Gewissen zu thun Hier stehe ich, ich kann 
nicht anders Gott helfe mir— It is neither 
safe nor prudent to do auicht ag.unst constu ntt 
Here stand I, I cannot do otherwise (iod be 
helping me. Luther at the Dut oj li ortm ' 

Wedlock, indeed, hath oft compared been / 
To publick feasts, where meet a pubhek ' 
rout. / When they that are without would 
fain go in, / And they that are within would , 
fain go out. .S/r J. Davis. ■ 

Wedlock is like a besieged fortress; those 
who are outside wish to get in, and those 
who are inside wish to get out. Pt. 

5 Wee modest crimson-tipped flower, / Thou's 
met me in an evil hour , / For I maun crush 
amang the stour / Thy slender stem, / To 
spare thee now is past my power, / Thou 
bonny gem 

Wee Willie Wiukie rins thiough the toun, / 
Upstairs and dounstairs, in his nicht-goun, / 
Tirlm’ at the window, cryin' at the lock, / 
“Are the weans in their bed? for it's noo 
ten o’clock " // dham Aliliei. 

Weed your better judgments / Of all opinion 
that grows rank in them. As Pou I ikc 
11 7 . 

Weeds make dunghills gracious. Tennyson 

Weel is that weel does. S<- /V. 

\ 0 Weep no more, lady, weep no more, / For 
sorrow is m vam; / For violets pluck’d, the 
sweetest showers / Will ne'er revive again. 
A non 

Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
coineth in the morning. iUble 

Weh dem Lande, wo man nicht mehr singt - 
Woe to tlie Litid wheic the voice of song has 
gone duinli. tsiunie. 

Weigh not so much wh.it men say, as what 
they prove remeinberiiig that truth is stinpie 
and naked, and needs not invective to apparel 
her comeliness t^ir P. indney. 

Weighty things are done in solitude, that is, 
without society The means of improve¬ 
ment consist not in proiects. or in any violent 
desipfns, for these cool, ana cool very soon, 
but in patient practising for whole long days, 
by which 1 make the thing cleai* to my highest 
reason. Jean Paid. 

16 Weighty work must be done with few words 
Dan. Pr, 

Weise Hut, / Behalt ihr Gut— Wise caie keeps 
what It lias gained iiCi Pr 

Weise sein ist nicht allzeit gut— It is not alw.ajs 
good to he wise. Gei. Pt. 

Weiser Mann, starker Mann— A wise man is 
a stiong iii.tn. Gir Pr. 

Weisheit, du wirst Unsiun / Im Mund des 
Schwarmers — Wisdom, thou changest into 
folly in the mouth of the fanatic Otto Ludwig 

20 Welch Gluck geliebt zu werden : / Und lieben, 
Gotter, welch ein Gluck 1—What a happiness 
to he loved 1 and to love, ye gods, what bliss! 
Goethe. 

Welcome evermore to gods and men is the 
self-helping man. Emerson. 

Welcome is the best cheer. Pr. 

Welcome, Misfortune, if thou comest alone. Pr. 

Well at ease are the sleepers for whom exist¬ 
ence is a shallow dream. Carlyle. 


Well for the drones of the social hive that there 86 
are bees of an industrious turn, willing, for 
an infinitesimal share of the honey, to under¬ 
take the labour of its fabrication. Hood. 

Well has Ennius said, “ Kindnesses misplaced 
are nothing but a curse and disservice ' C ic. 
Well-married, a man is winged; ill-matched, 
he is shackled. Ward BeoLher. 

Well roared, lion Ahd N ’i Dream, v. i. 

Well thriveth that well suflFereth. Pr. 

Well to work and make a fire, / Doth both 80 
care and skill require Pt 
Well, well, is a word of malice, r hrOnre Pr. 
Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, / And 
say, there is no sin but to be rich , / And 
being rich, my virtue then shall be, / To say 
there is no vice but beggary. A';«c John, li. 2 
Well, you may fear too far — / Safer than 
trust too far hint, Lear, i. 4 . 

Wem nicht zu rathen ist, dem ist auch nicht 
zu helfen -Who will not la arhiscd, cannot be 
helped Gcr. Pr 

Wen die Natur ziim Dichter schiif, den lehrt 86 
sie auch zu paareii / Das Schone mit dem 
Kraftigen, das Neue mit dem Wahren —Him 
whom Nature has cteatLil foi a poet, she also 
teadics to (oinhine the beautitul with the power¬ 
ful, and the new with the true Platen 
Wen Gott niederschlagt, der nchtet sich selbst 
nicht auf He raises not himself up again w'liom 
Gotl smites down i,oeihe 
Wen jemand lobt, dem stellt er sich gleich— 
h.vei v one puts himself on a level with him whom 
he praises Got the. 

Wenn alle untreu werden, / So bleib’ ich dir 
doch treu— Though all den> thee, >et will not 
I ever Nova/i\. 

Wenn das Geld im Kasten khngt, / Die Seele 
aus dem Fegfeuer springt— As soon as the 
mone> jingles in the ho\, the soul le ips out of 
purgatorj Snllet after I ttz>l. 

Wenn das Gluck anpocht, soli man ihm auf- 40 
thun— When fortune knocks, open the door. 
Ger Pr. 

Wenn das Leblose lebendig ist, so kann es 
auch wohl Lebendiges hervorbringen—Vv’hen 
what is hfcicss has life, it can also produce what 
has life. Goethe. 

Wenn der Purpur fallt, muss auch der Herzog 
nach -If the purple goes, the duke must follow. 
.Schiller. 

Wenn du eine weise Antwort verlangst, / 
Musst du vernunftig fragen—If thou dcsirest 
a wise answei, thou must ask a reasonable ques¬ 
tion. Goethe 

Wenn du nicht irrst, komnist du nicht zu Ver- 

I ttand—If llioii dost not eii, thou do,I not rom<r 
to iiiuh 1 stand. Goethe. 

j Wenn ein Edler gegen dich fehit, / So thu' als 46 
I hattest du's nicht gezahlt, / Er wird es in 
sem Schuldbuch schreiben / Und dir nicht 
lange im Debet bleiben— If .a noble man has 
done thee a wTong, act as thenigh thou liadst 
taken no note of it, he wall write it in Ins ledger, 
and not remain long in thy debt. Goethe. 

Wenn Gott sagt• Heute, sagt der Teufel: 

I Morgen— When God s.iys “ To-day," the devil 
) says “ To-niorrow.” Ger Pr, 

' Wenn ihr’s nicht fuhlt, ihr werdet’s nicht er- 
jagen—If you do not feel it, you will not get 
1 It by hunting for it. Goethe. 
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Wenn man von den Lenten Pflichten fordert 
uiid ihnen keiiie Rechte zug^estehen will, 
muss man sie gut bezahlen— When we exart 
duties from pcijph. and ULknowledge no lust 
claims they m ly have on us, wc ought to paj 
them well. L.oethe 

Wenn man was Boses thut, erschnekt man 
vor deiu Boseu— When peojile d<> e\il, the> aic 
afuud of the Lvil One (.lOtt/ie. 

Wenn mancher Mann wusste, / Wer mancher 
Mann war’, / That' mancher Mann manchem 
Maim / Maiichmal luehr Ehi’— If m.in\ a man 
knew who man> a man was, many a man would ilo 
maiiya tune niorchouour to in.iny a man. Lit> Pt 

Wenn Moses mcht hei Aaron ist, so macht 
Aaron—Kalker— If Moscsisnot \\ithAaron,thcn 
Aaron makes him—calves. J ntkfnA tkt Gnat. 
i Wenn sich der 'Venrrte findet / Freuen alle 
Gotter sirh--\\ hen the wandeicr finds his w'aj 
again, all the gods lejoiee. Goethe 

Wer alien alles traut, dem kann man wenig 
trauen- Him who trusts evuyllnng to e\crj 
one we can tiiist with little. J.t \sin‘. 

Wer darf das Kind bcim rechten Namen 
nennen ?— W ho dare name the child by his tight 
name? (lOiihr 

Wer darf ihn nennen?— Who dare ii.iine Iliin*-' 
Goethe. 

Wer den Tod furchtet, hat das Leben verloren 
— lie who fcais de.ilh is forfeit of life .SiHffic 
JO Wer der Dichtkunst Stimme nicht vernimmt, / 
Ist ein Barbar er sei auch wer er sei—lie 
w'ho has no tar for the \on< of ptx sy Is a bai« 
biiian, lie lit who ht nun (..Oi t/u 

Wer der Vorderste ist, fuhrt die Herde The 
foremost leads the herd Sthille}. 

Wer die Leiter hinauf will, muss bei der unter- 
sten Sprosse schon begiiinen—He who would 
inouiit a ladder must begin at the lowest step 
Ger Pr. 

Wer die Wahi heit kennet und saget sie nicht, / 
Der bleibt furwahr ein erbarmlicher Wicht 
—Verily, he is a wtetched creature who knows 
the truth and speaks it not. Htmer 

Wer dir als Freund nichts nutzen kann / Kann 
allemal als Fetnd dir schaden—He who can 
do you no service as a friend, can always work 
you harm as an enemy (.ellert. 

15 Wer edel ist, den suchet die Gefahr / Und er 
sucht sie, sie iiiusseii sich treffen—Whoso is 
noble, danger com is him, and he courts danger ; 
.so the two are sine to meet. Goethe^ 

Wer erst klug wird nach der That, / Braucht 
seme Weisheit viel zu spat— He who is wise 
only after the deed, uses his wisdom much too 
late. RolU nha^en 

Wer fertig ist, dem ist nichts recht zu ma- 
chen; / Ein Werdender wird immei daiik- 
bar sein—To him who is finished off, nothing 
you can do is right, a growing man (a learnci) 
will be always thankful. Goethe. 

Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss nichts 
von seiner eignen—He who knows not foreign 
languages knows nothing of his own Goethe. 

Wer frohlich sein will sein Lebenlang / Lasse 
der Welt ihren tollen Gang—He who w ill be 
happy through life must leave the world alone 
in Its own mad career. Ruckert. 

80 Wer ist der Weiseste ? Der nichts anders 
weiss und will, als das was begegnet—Who is 
the wisest man ? He who neither knows nor wishes 
for anything else than what happens. Goethe 


Wer ist ein unbiauchbar Man? Der nicht 
befehlcii und auch nicht gehorcheii kann— 
Who is a goiid-fot-nolhing { Hi whoc.m neither 
command imi even obey. (lOtthe 

Wer ist grossei, Schiller, Goethe? / Wie man 
nur so makeln mag! / Himmhsch ist die 
Morgenrote, / Hiinmhsch ist dei belle Tag- 
Winch IS gieatei, Siliillcr or (^oethe? One is, 
or the other is, as you judge of them Of 
heaven is the nd dawn of moiiiing; of heaven 
llie eleai light of da> Pauenifeld 

Wer ist machtiger als der Tod? / Wer da 
kann lacheii, wenn ei droht—Who ts mightier 
than deathHe who can smile when death 
thieateiis RuLknt 

Wer kann was Diimmes, wer was Kluges den- 
ken, / Das nicht die Vorwelt st hoii gedacht ? 

—Who can think aiiMhing stupid oi sensible 
that thi w'oild li is not thought alie.id^ V Goethe. 

Wer lange bedenkt, der wahlt niclit imiiier 26 
das Beste—He w'ho is long iii making up his 
mind does not alw lys choose the best, tiocihe 

Werlugt,derstielilt—Hew'hohes,suals. Get Pr 

Wer nut suh selber eiiis, ist eins mit Gott — 

He wlio IS one with himseir is one w'lth (iod. 

Wer nicht Bitteres gekostet hat, weiss nnht 
was suss 1 st—He who h is not t.isied bittei does 
not know what sweet is. (,r^. Pr, 

Wei nicht horen will, der muss fuhleu—lie 
th.Uwill not hen niiisi lie made to fi el. Gef.P>. 

Wer nicht liebt Weiii, Weib und Gesang / 30 
Der bieibt ein Nan sein Lebenlang—Who 
lovts not wine, woman, and song, lemains a fool 
all his life long I.utlu ; (■') 

Wer mchts fur andre thut, thut nichts fur sich 
—He who does nothing for olheis does nothing 
for liiniself Go!Hu 

Wer mchts fuichtet, ist nicht weniger machti¬ 
ger, als del, den alles fui t htet H e w lio fears 
iiollung is not less mighty than he whom every¬ 
thing feais. iithtlicr. 

Wer me sein Brod mit Thranen ass, / Wer 
mcht die kummervollen Nachte / Auf seinem 
Bette weiiieiid sass / Der kennt euch mcht, 
ihr hiimnlischen Machte He who never ale 
his bread wnth tears, who sal not on his bed 
through sorrowful nights weeping, ht knows 
you not, yc heavenly Powiii^ ItOi the. 

Wer oft schiesst, trifft endlich—He who shoots 
often, hits the mark at last. Ger. Pr. 

Wer sein eigener Lehrmeister sein will, hat 86 
emen Nacren ziim Schuler—He who iindei- 
takes to he his own leather has a fool for a 
pupiL Oe/ Pr 

Wer sich behaglich fuhlt zu Hans, / Der rennt 
mcht in die Welt hiiiaus , / Weltuiizufrieden- 
heit beweisen / Die vielcn Welteiitdeckungs- 
reisen He who feils .at ease .it home, runs not 
out into thewoild beyond The many voyages 
of discovery over the world argue a woricl-wide 
discontent. Ruck et t. 

Wer will, der vermag—He is able who b will¬ 
ing Ger Pr 

Wer will was Lebendig’s erkennen und be- 
schreiben / Sucht erst den Geist heraus- 
zutreibem / Datiti hat er die Teile in seiner 
Hand, / Felilt leider, nur das geistige Band 
— He who w'ould know and describe anything 
living, sets himself to drive out the spirit first; he 
has ’.nen all the parts in his hand, only unhappily 
the living bond is wanting. Goethe, Mefktsto 
in Raust." 
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Wer wohl sitzt, der rucke lucht— Let him who 
is well sealed not stir. L,fr. I'r. 

Were a man of pleasure to arrive at the 
full extent of Ins several wishes, he must 
immediately feel himself miserable, s/un- 
siofte 

Were defeat unknown, neither would victory 
be celebrated with songs of triumph ( a> 

lyh 

Were I a steam-engine, wouldst thou take the 
trouble to tell lies of me? i at lyh 
5 Were 1 so tall to leacii the pole / Or grasp 
the ocean with my sjiaii, / I must be mea¬ 
sured by my soul. / Tlie mind’s the standartl 
of the man //a//? 

Were it no for hope the heart wad break 

.St r, 

Were it not miraculous, could I stretch forth 
my hand anti clutch the sun ? Dost thou 
not see that the true inexplicable God-re- 
vealing miiacle lies in this, that I can stretch 
forth my hand at all, that I have fiee force 
to clutch aught therewith •* C at lyh- 

Were man / But constant, he were perfect 

/7e'C L/it/t of I t-ti'/iUy V. 4 . 

Were man not a poor hungry dastard, and 
even much of a blockhead wxthal, he would 
cease criticising his victuals to such extent, 
and ciiticise himself rather, what he does 
with his victuals t ariyit 
10 Were one to preach a seiinon on Health, as 
really were worth doing, Scott ought to be 
the text. ( at (vie. 

Were the eye not sun-related {sonnenhaft\ il 
could never see the sun , weie there not in 
us divine afTinities, how could the divme so 
ravish us? ///< 

“Were there as many devils in Worms as 
there aie loof-tiles, I v/ould on” I utho v 
atmtur to hn Jtutui\ wh ’ jHid with him not 
to cc 

Were there but one man in the world, he 
would be a ten 01 to himself, and the 
highest man not less so than the lowest. 
Carlyie 

Were we as eloquent as angels, we would 
please some men, some women, and some 
children much more by listening than by 
talking, c 01 ion 

16 Were we to lake as much pains to be what we 
ought to be as we do to disguise what we 
really are, we might appear like ourselves, 
without being at the trouble of any disguise 
at all. La Jloiht 

Were wisdom given me with this reservation, 
that I should keep it shut up within myself 
and not nnpai t it, I would spurn it. Sen. 

Were wisdom to be sold, she would give no 
rice ; every man is satisfied with th« share 
e has from natiue Henry Home. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
lierkt ley. 

What a blessed thing it is that Nature, when 
she invented, manufactured, and patented 
her authors, contrived to make critics out of 
the chips that were left! Ho, mc\ 

30 What a delight to have a husband beside you, 
were it only to salute you when you sneeze, 
and say “ God bless you ' " Mohete. 

What a dismal, debasing, and confusing ele¬ 
ment IS that of a sick body on the human 
soiil or thinking part' L arlyJe. 


What a fool is he who locks his door to keep 
out spirits, who has in his own bosom a 
spirit he dales not meet alone; whose voice, 
smotheied far down, and piled over with 
mountains oi eartliliness, is yet like the fore- 
waining tiumpet of doom ’ Mrs Stowe 
What a force of illusion begins life with us, 
and attends us to the end ' Lmit:.on 
What a heavy bui den is a name that has be¬ 
come too soon famous J / oitaite 
What a hell of witchcraft lies 111 the small orb 25 
of one particular tear ! lhh 

What a large volume of adventures may be 
grasped within this little span of life by him 
who interests his heart in everything Sh me 
What a man can do is his greatest ornament, 
and he always consults his dignity by doing 

It L at I,'ll. 

What a man does not believe can never at bot¬ 
tom be of any true interest to him t at lyh 
What a man does, that he has. Em, non. 

What a man does, that he is He^il. 30 

What a man finds good of, and what he finds 
Imit of, IS the best physic to pieserve health. 

Jtoi on 

What a man is contributes much more to his 
happiness than what he has or how others 
regard him. Sc/iot>cnhaiu t 
What a man is iriesistibly urged to say, helps 
him and us. / m, t son 

What a man wills, not what he knows, de- 
tei mines his worth or unworth, his power or 
impotence, his happiness or unhappiness 
1 indni 1 

What a miserable world !- trouble if we love, 35 
and trouble if we do not love C ount dc 
Ma.itte 

What a piece of work is a man ! How noble 
in reason! How infinite in faculty! In 
form and moving how express and admii- 
able! In action how like an angel' In 
apprehension how like a God ! Ham , 11 2 
What a poor ci eature is the woman who, in¬ 
spiring desire, does not also inspire love and 
1 everence! ijoct/ic 

What a road had human nature to traverse 
before it reached the point of being mild 
to the guilty, merciful to the injurious, and 
humane to the inhuman! Doubtless they 
were men of godlike souls who first taught 
this, who spent their lives in rendering the 
practice of this possible, and recommending 
it to others. Got the. 

What a sense of security is in an old book 
which Time has criticised for us! Lozvell 
What a strange thing man is • and what a 40 
stranger / Is woman I Byron 
What a thin film it is that divides the living 
from the dead! Catlyu 
What a vanity is painting, which attracts ad¬ 
miration by the resemblance of things that 
m the original wc do not admire ! Baiscal. 
What a view a man must have of this uni¬ 
verse wlio thinks he can swallow it all, who 
IS not doubly and trebly happy that he can 
keep it from swallowing him ' C anyle. 

What a wretched thing is all fame 1 A renown 
of the highest sort endures, say for two 
thousand years. And then? Why then a 
fathomless eternity swallows it Carlyle. 
What actually constitutes the human element 45 
in man is a kindly spirit. Sihiller. 
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What an enormous camera obscura magni¬ 
fier is Tradition 1 How a thing pfrows in the 
human memory, in the human imagination, 
when love, woiship, and all that lies in the 
human heart is there to encourage it 1 ( at- 
lylt 

What an inaccessible stronghold that man 
ossesses who is always in earnest with 
imself and the things around him! i.ot tin 
What are all our histones but God manifesting 
himself, that he hath shaken, and tum¬ 
bled down, and trampled upon everything 
that he hath not planted 1 ( Un'er ( nmt.ucll 
What are all prayers beneath / But cries of 
babes, that cannot know / Half the deep 
thought they breathe ? KeHe. 

5 What are men better than sheep or goats, / 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, / 
If, knowing God they lift not hands of 
prayer / Both for themselves and those who 
call them friend ? J cttn vson. 

What are the outward details of a life, if the 
inner secret of it, tlie remorse, temptations, 
true, often-baffled, never-ended struggle of 
it, be forgotten ? Details by themselves 
will never teach us what it is c arhlt 
What are we great ones on the wave of | 
humanity ? We think we rule it when it 
rules us, and drives us up and down, hither 
and thither, as it hsteth. Gocthr. 

What are words but empty sounds, that break 
and scatter m the air, and make no real im¬ 
pression ? 7 hoittas a Kl m/>is 

What are your axioms, and categories, and 
systems, and aphorisms? Words, words 
High air-castles are cunningly built of words, 
the words well bedded in good logic-raoitar, 
wherein, however, no knowledge will come 
to lodge laiiyle 

10 What Art had Homer? what Art had Shake¬ 
speare ? Patient, docile, valiant intelligence, 
conscious and unconscious, gathered from all 
winds, of these two things—their own faculty 
of utterance, and the audience they had to 
utter to, add only to which, as the soul of 
the whole, a blazing, radiant insight into 
the fact, blazing, burning interest about it, 
and we have the whole Art of Shakespeare 
and Homer Ca>/y/e 

What art was to the ancient world, science is 
to the modern. Daraelt. 

What avail the largest gifts of Heaven, / 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? / 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ! / 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, / And 
exercise of health 7 homson 
What avails a superfluity of freedom which we 
cannot use ? Goethe. 

What avails the dram of brandy while it 
swims chemically united with its barrel of 
wort ? Let the distiller pass it and repass it 
through his limbecs, for it is the drops of 
pure alcohol we want, not the gallons of 
water, which may be had in every ditch 
Carlyle 

15 What belongs to everybody belongs to no¬ 
body. Pr, 

What better time for driving, riding, walking, 
moving through the air by any means, than 
a fresh, frosty morning, when hope runs 
cheerily through the veins with the brisk 
blood and tingles in the frame from head to 
foot? Diclum, 


What bitter pills, / Compos’d of real ills, / 
Men swallow down to purchase one false 
good Quarles. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, / 
And at another to let in the foe ? Milton 

What boots the hero-arm without a hero-eye ? 
Jean J'aul 

What built St. Paul’s Cathedral ? Look at 90 
the heart of the matter, it was that divine 
Hebrew Book, the word partly of the man 
Moses, an outlaw tending his Midianitish 
herds four thousand years ago iii the wilder¬ 
nesses of Sinai! ( atlyle. 

What by straight path cannot be reached, / 
By crooked ways is never won (.oetfu. 

What can be done, you must do for yourself 
Johnson 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? / 
Alas ' not all the blood of all the Howards. 
J'ope 

What can Fate devise to vanquish Love? 

J^i ivis Mot t ts 

What can they see in the longest kingly line 25 
in Europe, save that it runs back to a suc¬ 
cessful soldier ? liiOtt. 

What can we reason, but from what we know ? 

PopL. 

What cannot be abused is good for nothing. 
uhuhi. 

What cannot be avoided, / 'Twere childish 
weakness to lament or fear 3 Jl< n VJ , v 4 . 

What cannot be eschew’d must be embiaced. 
Mifty II n>es, v 4 

What can’t be cured must be endured. Burton. 80 

What care I for words ? yet words do well / 
When he that speaks them pleases those 
that hear, ris J ou l.iKe It, m 5 . 

What cares any man for appearances except 
as signs of what otherwise he cannot see? 

Bd 

“What cheer? Brother, quickly tell,” / 

“ Above ”—“ Below." “ Good-night"—“ All’s 
well.’’ Ihluitn. 

What chiefly distin^ishes great artists from 
feeble artists is first their sensibility and 
tenderness j secondly, their imagination; and 
thirdly, their industry. Rusktn 

What comes from God to us, returns from 36 
us to God. O 

What comes from the heart goes to the heart. 

Pr 

What constitutes a state ? . , . Men who their 
duties know, / But know their rights, and 
knowing, dare maintain. Sir IVtlham Jones. 

What devilry soever kings do, the Greeks 
must pay the piper Pr. 

What dire offence from amorous causes 
siirings I / What mighty contests rise from 
trivial things 1 Pope. 

What distinguishes Christianity from all mono- 40 
theistic religions lies in nothing else than in 
a making-dead to the law, the removal of the 
Kantian imperative; instead of which Chris¬ 
tianity requires a free inclination. Schiller. 

What divine, what truly great thing has ever 
been effected by force of public opinion? 

Ca> hie 

What do I gain from a man into whose eyes 
I cannot look when he is speaking, and the 
mirror of whose soul is veiled to me by a pair 
of glasses which dazzle me ? Goethe. 
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What do you mean by composing- tragedies, 
when Tragedy in person stalks every 
street? (’) 

What does competency m the long-run mean? 
It means, to all reasonable beings, cleanli¬ 
ness of person, decency of dress, courtesy 
of manners, opportunities for education, the 
delights of leisure, and the bliss of giving 

Wha does the utmost that he can, / Will 
whyles (sometimes) do mair. />«;«a 

What doth cherish weeds, but gentle air? / 
And what makes robbers bold, but too much 
lenity ? 3 //< « / V , ii 6 . 

5 What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ? 

What exile from himself can flee ? Byron. 

What fates impose, that men must needs 
abide , / It boots not to lesist both wind and 
tide. 3 Htn. / /., IV. 3 . 

What 1 fly from love ? vain hope * there s no 
retreat, / When he has wings and 1 have 
only feet. Anhtas. 

What glitters is for the moment; the genuine 
is for all time. Lioerhc. 

10 What God does all day is not to sit waiting 
in churches for people to come and woiship 
him Ftof Drummond. 

What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder. Jeius. 

What God makes he never mars. Pn 

What good I see humbly I seek to do, / And 
live obedient to the law, 111 trust / That what 
will come, and must come, shall come well. 
Sir hdunn A mold. 

What governs men is the fear of truth, except 
such as is useful to them, i mtcl 

15 What great thing ever happened in this 
woild, a world understood always to be 
made and governed by wisdom, without 
meaning somewhat ? C arlyU. 

What gunpowder did for war, the printing- 
press has done for the mind ; and the states¬ 
man is no longer clad 111 the steel of special 
education, but every reading man is his 
judge. // 'endell PhiUtps. 

What hands build, hands can pull down. 
Schiller 

What has been, may be; and what may be, 
may be supposed to be. 6 unft. 

What has been written, as well as what has 
been actually done, shrivels up and ceases to 
be worth anything, until it has again been 
taken up into life, been again felt, thought, 
and acted upon. Goethe 

20 What has never anywhere come to pass, that 
alone never grows old. SchilU r. 

What has posterity done for us / That we, lest 
they their ri *hts should lose, / Should trust 
our necks to gripe of noose ? John 1 mtnhud 

What hath he to do with a soul who doth 
not keep his passions in subjection? Hito- 
Jade so. 

What have I to do, . . . either with your 
amusements or your pleasures, unless it 
was in my power to increase their measure ? 
Sterne. 

What have kings that privates have not too, / 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 
Hen, K.. iv. i. 


What have not you men to answer for who 35 
talk of love to a woman when her face is all 
you know of her, and her passions, her 
aspirations, are for kissing to sleep, her very 
soul a plaything ? J M Barrie. 

What he greatly thought, he nobly dared. 
Pope 

What house more stately hath there been, / 

Or can be, than is Man? George Her- 
bet t. 

What hwocrites we seem to be whenever we 
talk of oui selves! Our words sound so 
humble, while our hearts are so proud. 

Halt 

What I cannot praise I speak not of. Goethe. 

What I for many a day wished, life has not 80 
granted me, but it has instead taught me 
this, that my wish was a foolish one l.cibel. 

What I gave, that I have , / What I spent, 
that I had ; / What I left, that I lost. Epi¬ 
taph itiicrtbed on the tomb oj Robert of Don- 
ca\ti r. 

What I have written, I have written. Pilate 
of the legend he unoti 07ier the Lro^s. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. E.metson. 

What I object to is, not the poetry of sadness, 
but the sadness of poetry Many of the 
poets make out the fountain of poetry to be 
only a fountain of tears. Boree. 

What, indeed, is man's life generally but a 35 
kind of beast-godhood; the god in us tri¬ 
umphing more and more over the beast *, 
striving more and more to subdue it under 
his feet ? ( arlyle. 

What is a foreign country to those who have 
science ? 1/itopath \u. 

What is a handful of reasonable men against 
a crowd with stones in their hands ? George 
I hot. 

What is a man, / If his chief good and market 
of his time, / Be but to sleep, and feed ? A 
beast, no more Ham , iv. 4 . 

What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? Jesus. 

What is against Nature is against God. 40 
HtbbcL 

What IS all working, what is all knowing, but 
a faint interpreting, and a faint showing 
forth of the mysteiy, which ever remains 
infinite ? ( arlyle. 

What, is any one, simply by birth, to be pun¬ 
ished or applauded ? Hthpadesa 

What is auj^ht but as ’tis valued? Troth 
and Cress., 11. 2. 

What is barely necessary cannot be dispensed 
with. Goldsmith. 

What is becoming is honourable, and what is 45 
honourable is becoming. C'/c. 

What is beneath me floors me; what is on a 
level with me bores me; only what is above 
me supports and lifts me above myself. 

A non. 

What is bought is cheaper than a gfift. Pr. 

What is bred in the bone will never come out 
of the flesh. Pr. 

What is called the spirit of the times is at 
bottom but the spirit of the gentlemen in 
which the times are mirrored. Goethe. 

What is cheapest to you now is likely to be 60 
dearest in the end. Ruskin. 
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What is chiefly needed in the England of the 
present day is to show the quantity of 
pleasure that may be obtained by a consis¬ 
tent, well-administered competence, modest, 
confessed, and laborious KusAnt 

What IS difficulty? Only a word indicating 
the degi ee of sti ength requisite for accom¬ 
plishing particular objects , a mere notice of 
the necessity for exertion; a bugbear to 
children and fools , only a mere stimulus to 
men Samut/ U a>Jc» 

What is distance to the indefatigable ? I/tto- 
padeM 

What IS done by night appears by day Pr 
6 What IS done for those who have not their 
passions m subjection, is like washing the 
elephant (/.r , washing the hlackamooi white) 
Hitopadesa 

What IS done in a liui ry is nevei done well Pf 

What IS done is done , has already blended 
itself with the boundless, ever-living, ever- 
woikiiig univeise, and will also work there, 
for good or evil, openly or secretly, through 
all time. C arlyh 

What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business IzaaK WaUon 

What IS excellent should never be carped at 
iior discussed, but enjoyed and reverentially 
thougut over in silence Got the 
10 What IS extraordinary try to look at with your 
own eyes, t Ud nia i nn 

What IS false taste but want of peiception to 
discern propriety and distinguish oeauty? 
Go/diitiiih 

What is generally accepted as virtue in wo¬ 
men IS very different from what is thought 
so in men a very good woman would m^e 
but a paltry man. 

What is generally considered true amounts 
to much the same as if it were actually true 
C 

What IS genius or courage without a heart ? 

Goldsmith, 

15 What is genuine but that which is truly ex¬ 
cellent, which stands in harmony with the 
purest nature or reason, and which even 
now ministers to our highest development I 
What IS spurious but the absurd and the 
hollow, which brings no fruit -at least, no 
good fruit. Goethe 

What is gray with age becomes religion 

\diiller. 

What is happiness ? To animals in this world, 
health Hitopadi’ia 

What is impoitant is to have a soul which 
loves trutli, and receives it wheicver it finds 
it. Goethe 

What IS in will out d. met son 
20 What is it (thy protest against the-devil) properly 
but an altercation with him before you begui 
honestly fighting with him ? Cutlyle 

What is it that keeps men in continual dis¬ 
content and agitation ? It is that they can¬ 
not make realities correspond with their con¬ 
ceptions, that enjoyment steals away fiom 
among their hands, that the wished-for comes 
too late, and nothing reached and acquired 

f iroduces on the heart the effect which their 
ongmg for it at a distance led them to anti¬ 
cipate. Goethe 

What is justice but another form of the reality 
we love—a truth acted oiit ? Carlyle. 


\ What is kindness ? A principle in the good. 

littopadesa 

What IS known to three is known to everybody. 

Pt 

What is learned in the cradle is earned to the 26 
tomb. Ft. 

What is life but the choice of that good 
which contains the least of evil I B. R. 
Jlaydon 

What IS life except the knitting up of in¬ 
coherences into coherence? t atlyle 

What is man but a symbol of God, and all that 
he does, if not symbolical, a revelation to 
sense of the mystic God-given force that 
is in him? Catlyle 

What is man, / If his chief good, and market 
of his time, / Be but to sleep and feed ? A 
beast, no man 11 am , iv. 4 

What is mine, even to my life, is hers I love ; 3i 
but the secret of my friend is not mine 1 Sir 
P Sianev 

What IS modesty, if it deserts from truth? 
/ohnson. 

What IS more at ease, more abstracted from 
the world, than a true single - hearted 
honesty ? 7 horn a s a K< m/>/ \ 

What IS much desired is not believed when it 
comes S/ J't 

What IS my life if I am no longer to be of use 
toothers? Got the 

What IS nearest is often unattainably far off. 86 
Got the. 

What is nearest us touches us most. Johnson. 

What IS new finds better acceptance than 
what IS good or great. Denham. 

What is noble?'-That which places / Truth 
in its enfi anchised will, / Leaving steps, like 
angel-traces, / That mankind may follow 
still I i Stvam. 

What is not allotted the hand cannot reach, 
and what is allotted will find you wherever 
you may be. Saadi. 

What is not sung is properly no poem, but a 40 
piece of prose crampecf into jingling lines,— 
to the great injury of the grammar, to the 
great grief of the reader, for the most part' 

( at lyle. 

What is not to be, that is>not to be; if it be 
to come to pass, it cannot be otherwise. 
This reasoning is an antidote. Why doth 
not the afflicted one drink of it? Uitopa- 
dtsa. 

What is not true has this advantage that it 
can be eternally talked about, whereas 
about truth there is an urgency that cries 
out for its application, for otherwise it has 
no right to be there. Goethe. 

What IS not worth reading more than once 
IS not worth reading at all. l. J It eber. 

Wliat is now called the nature of women is 
an eminently artificial thing—the result of 
forced repression m some diiections, un¬ 
natural stimulation in others. J. S, Mill 

What IS obvious is not always known, and what 46 
is known is not always piesent. Johnson. 

What is of the earth has no permanence ; our 
hearts yearn after a better land. H. A. 
IlojJfmann, 

What is often termed shyness is nothing more 
than refined sense, and an indifference to 
common observations. (?) 
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What is our life but an endless flight of winged 
facts or events ? J'.3nen>oi{ 

What IS past is past There is a futuie left 
to all men, who have the viitue to repent 
and the energy to atone hut.ver Lyttim 
What IS philosophy? An entire separation 
from the world IItto/>adfsa, 

What is reason now was passion formally 
(Hud 

6 What is relicfion ? Compassion for ail things 
that have hie ll,topcxde\a 
What IS sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander 1 / 

What IS specially true of love is, that it is 
a state of extreme impiessionabihty, the 
lover has more senses and finer senses than 
others, his eye and ear are telegraphs . he 
reads omens in the flower and cloud and 
face and form and gesture, and reads them 
aright hmey uxn 

What is strength without a double share / 
Of wisdom? vast, unwieldy, burdensome, / 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall / By weakest 
subtleties, not made to rule, / But to subserve 
where wisdom beai s comiuaud. MiUou 
What is the adored Supreme Perfection, 
say?— / What, but eternal neve -resting 
soul, / Almighty powei, and all-directmg 
day , / By whom each atom stirs, the planets 
roll, / Who fills, sutrounds, informs, and 
agitates the whole. I hom son. 

10 What is the best government ? That which 
teaches us to govern ourselves, irodhe. 
What is the best in the woild? Healthy 
blood, smews of steel, and strong nerves, 
Auethai h 

What is the body when the head is off? 

\ Hm I /, V I. 

What IS the city but the people? True, the 
people are the city. ( onouiHus, in i 
What IS the elevation of. he soul ? A prompt, 
delicate, certain feeling for all that is beauti¬ 
ful, all that IS grand, a quick resolution 
to do the greatest good by the smallest 
means, a great benevolence joined to a 
gieat Strength and gieat humility Luvatet 

15 What is the good of fear ? The whole solar 
system were it to fall together about om 
ears could kill us only once. ( a/Zi 4 
What is the highest secret of victory and 
peace? To will what God wills, and strike 
a league with destiny. //' />’. 

What is the majority ? Majority is nonsense 
{Ihnirtn). Understanding has always been 
only with the minority. Sthuler 
What is the true test of character, unless it be 
its progressive development in the bustle 
and turmoil, in the action and reaction, of 
daily life ? Goethe 

What is the use of a lamp to a blind man, al¬ 
though it be burning in his hand? liito- 
padesa 

20 What is the use of health or of life, if not to 
do some work therewith ? Cm lyle. 

What is the voice of song, when the world 
lacks the ear of taste ? Haiothot ne. 

What is there good in us if it is not the power 
and inclination to appropriate to ourselves 
the resources of the outward world, and to 
make them subservient to our higher ends ? 
Goethe. 

i8 


What I is there no bribing death ? Last words 
of ( at dinaI Beaujot t 

What IS tins day’s strong suggestion ? / 
“The passing moment's all we rest onl* 
Hut N’t 

What IS this life of ours ? Gone m a moment. 2B 
burnt up like a scroll, into the blank eternity. 
Lar/vle tticx rptettn^ Muini’ Luthers tejiexton 
on the sudden death by hts side oj his Jriend 
4 lexis. 

What IS too great a load for those who have 
strength > Ihtopudt \a 
What IS truth ? I'lliti scoffini^Iv to /c\hs 
What IS twice read is commonly better re¬ 
membered than what is traiisci ibed. John- 

What IS valuable is not new, and what is new 
IS not valuable /' II tbs'et 
“What IS w.intlng,” said Napoleon one day to 30 
Madame Campan, “in ordei that the youth 
of Fiance be well educated?” "Good 
mothers,” was tJie reply The Emperor 
was most forcibly struck with this answer. 

“ Here,” said he, “is a system m one word.” 
Abooit 

What is writ is writ Hvron 
What joy a self-sufficing fortune yields, / Such 
modest livelihood is dear to me The wise 
old maxim, “Not too much,” / Too much 
has power my heart to touch. Alphetn of 
blitvli ni 

What life only half imparts to man, posterity 
shall give entii ely Goethe. 

What love can do, that dares love attempt. 
Row ana /ut, 11 2 

What love hides is raised as from the dead / 35 
Some day, and kills the love which covered 
it, / And frankest truth is more than subtle 
wit Dt ITalter Sw/th 
What makes all doctrines plain and clear? / 
About two hundred pounds a year. ' And 
that which was provd true befoie / Prove 
false again, two hundred more Butier, 

What makes life dreary is the want of motive. 
Ciiot^t J iiot. 

Wliat makes lovers never tire of each others’ 
society IS that they talk always about them¬ 
selves. La Kok he. 

What makes many so discontented with their 
own condition is the absurd estimate they 
form of the happiness of others, h t . (0 
What makes old age so sad is, not that our 40 
joys, but that our hopes then cease Jean 
Paul. 

What makes people discontented with their 
condition is the chimerical idea they con¬ 
ceive of the happiness of others. 1 horn- 

son 

What makes vanity so insufferable to us is 
that it wounds our own. La Rmhe. 

What man dare do, in circumstances of 
danger, an Englishman will His virtues 
seem to sleep in the calm, and aie called 
out only to combat the kindred storm. 
Goldsmith 

What man dare, I dare. Math., Hi 4 . 

What man didst thou ever know unthrift, that 45 
was beloved alter his means? Timon of 
Athens, iv. 3. 

What man has done, man can do. Emer- 
s >n. 
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What man wants is always that the higfhest 
in his nature be set at the top and actively 
reign tliei e. La^n vie 

What matter though I doubt at eve^ pore. . / 
If finally 1 have a life to show, / The thing I 
did, brought out in evidence / Against the 
thing done to me underground / By hell and 
all Its brood, for aught I know ? Hrowntm: 

What matters it though the Gospels contra¬ 
dict each other if the Gospel does not con¬ 
tradict itself? (.oethe 

What matters it whether the alphabet (l•^ 
which you are to spell out the me uniu: t>f lif» ) 
be in large gilt letters or in small ungilt 
ones, so you have an eye to read it ? La}- 
lyle. 

6 What may be dune at ony time will be dune at 
nae time. 6'< /’r. 

What men prize most is a privilege, even if 
It be that of chief mourner at a funeral. (’) 

What men usually say of misfortunes, that 
they never come alone, may with equal truth 
be said of good fortune, nay, of other cir¬ 
cumstances which gather round us m a har¬ 
monious way, whether it arise from a kind 
of fatality, or that man has the power of 
attracting to himself things that are mutually 
related. Uoeihe 

What men want is not talent, it is purpose. 

Buhvi> 1) tt>'n 

What millions died that Caesar might be great! 

f antjtbcll 

10 What must be, shall be. Row. andJuJ , i\ i. 

What Nature does not reveal to thy spirit, 
thou wilt not wrench from her with levers 
and screws Goethe 

What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood i The fairest grant is the necessity, 
look, what will serve is fit Much Ado, 
i. I 

What need we have any friends, if we should 
never have need of them ? I imon of A thens, 
i 2. 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honour’d 
bones? Milton 

16 What of books ? Hast thou not already a Bible 
to write and publish in print that is eternal, 
namely, a Life to lead ? C atlyle. \ 

What once were vices are now the manners of 
the day. Sen 

What people call her (Em;l.ind’s) history is not 
hers at all, but that of her kings (though 
the history of them is worth Reading), or the 
tax-gatherers employed by them, which is 
as if people were to call Mr Gladstone’s 
history or Mr. Lowe’s, yours or mine 
Ruskm 

What perils on a woman’s life may throng, / 
Sitting lonely with her thoughts, that chafe 
and murmur like the surf I Dt. Walter 
Smith. 

What persons are by starts, they are by 
nature You see them at such times off 
their guard Habit may restrain vice, and 
virtue may be obscured by passion, but 
intervals best discover the man. .S u me 

20 What profit is it for men now to live in heavi¬ 
ness, and after death to look for punish¬ 
ment ? A pocr% pha. 

What proves the hero truly great, / Is never, 
never to despair. 7 homson. 


What quite infinite worth lies in Truth I how 
all-pervading, omnipotent, in man’s mind is 
the thing we name Belief I Carlyle. 

What rage for fame attends both great and 
small ' 7 Better be damned than mentioned 
not at all. John U’olcot 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness / 
When down the hill he holds his fierce 
career ? Hen. I .fin 3 

What religion do I profess 1 None of all you 26 
name to me Why none ? Out of respect to 
religion S/ htller. 

What right have you, O passer-by-the-way, to 
call any flower a weed? Do you know its 
merits, its virtues, its healing qualities? 
Because a thing IS common, shall you despise 
it? If so, you might despise the sunshine 
for the same reason . I non 

What lights are his that dare not strike for 
them? I ennyson. 

“What says Lord Warwick? Shall we after 
them?" “Aftei them! Nay, before them if 
we can.” 2 Ihn. I / , v. 3 . 

What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue ! Hut he. 

What shall be, shall be—that is all; / To one 30 
reat Will we stand and fall, / “ The Scheme 
ath need "—we ask not why, / And 111 tins 
faith we live or die Lewa Mor? a. 

What shapest thou here at the world; 'Tis 
shapen long ago , / The Maker shaped it. 
He thought it best even so / Thy lot is 
appointed, go follow its lie.st; / Thy journo’s 
begun, thou must move and not rest, / Por 
sorrow and care cannot alter thy case, / 
And running, not raging, will win thee the 
race. Goethe 

What signifies the life o’ man / An’ twerna for 
the lasses, O ? Burm, 

What signifies the loss of a Hercules even to 
the loss of an idea ? Ld. 

What signifies your gear? / A mind that’s 
scrimpit never wants some care. Allan 
Kattnay 

What should a wise man do if he is given a 85 
blow? What Cato did when some one 

I struck him on the mouth,—not fire up or 
revenge the insult, or even return the blow, 

I but simply ignore it. Se;ff. 

What skills it if a bag of stones or gold / 
About thy neck do drown thee ? Raise thy 
head , / Take stars for money; stars not to 
be told / By any art, yet to be purchased. 
Geort^e Herbett. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart un¬ 
tainted! -2 lien /7., iii, 2 . 

What the eye does not admire, / The heart 
does not desire. /V. 

What the eye don’t see, the heart don’t grieve, 
y V. 

What the fool does in the end, the wise man 40 
does at the beginning. It Pr. 

What the heart has once owned and had, it 
shall never lose. lVa>d Beecher. 

What the heart or the imagination dictates 
always flows readily; but where there is 
no subject to warm or interest these, con¬ 
straint appears Blatr. 

What the light of your mind pronounces in¬ 
credible, that, in God's name, leave un- 
credited. Carlyle. 
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What the Maker sends us remains myste¬ 
riously with us after the bearer of it is dead 
and gone ; and we, as we “mourn over, long 
for, and love distant and departed " goodness, 
are more embraced and possessed by it than 
we were when it was present with us only 
in the flesh, and we could look upon it and 
handle it j d. 

What the poet has to cultivate above all things 
is love and truth what he has to avoid, like 
poison, IS the fleeting and the false Lmik 
Jhnit 

What the Puritans gave the world was not 
thought, but action. U tttdiU Phihp'i 
What the universe was thought to be in Judea 
and other places, this may be very interest¬ 
ing to know, what it is in England here 
where we live and have oui woik to do, that 
is the interesting point L at /i le 

6 What tlioii seest is not there on its own 
account, stiictly taken, is not there at all 
C nrlyli 

What though care killed a cat ‘ tliou hast mettle 
enough in thee to kill care Mmh (</.•, v i. 
What though on hainely fare we dine, / Wear 
hodden gray, and a' that ? / Gie fools then 
silk, and knaves their wine, / A man s a 
man for a’ that, h ut h v. 

Wh t though our songs to wit have no pre- 
tei e, / The fiddlestick shall scrape tfiem 
into sense. (0 

Wh.it though success will not attend on all 1 / 
Who bravely dares must sometimes risk a 
fall \modett. 

10 What though the field be lost? / All is not 
lost, th’ unconquer.able will, / And study 
of levenge, immortal hate, / And courage 
never to submit or yield. Milton. 

What though the foot be shackled , the heart 
IS free, i.oetln. 

What, though thou vert rich and of high 
esteem, dost thou yield to sorrow because 
of thy loss of foi tune ? IJiio/adi \a 
What tragic wastes of gloom / Curtain the 
soul that strives and sms below ! A’ tiainct. 
What trifling silliness is the childish fondness 
of the evcry-d.iy children of the world 1 ’Tis 
the unmeaning toying of the younglings of 
tlie fields and forests. Jin mi. 

16 What ’twas weak to do, / ’Tis weaker to 
lament, once being done A//< I ley 
What unknown seas of feeling he in man, and 
will from time to time break through I iat- 
lyU 

What was my morning’s thought, at night’s 
the same , / The poor and rich but differ iii 
the name. / Content's the greatest bliss we 
can piocure / Frae 'boon the lift; without it 
kings are poor Allan Ramsay, 

What was once to me / Mere matter of the 
fancy, now has grown / The vast necessity 
of heart and life. J ennyson. 

What we are going to, is abundantly obscure , 
but what all men are going from, is very 
plain John Sict hn^. 

80 What we are, that only can we see Emerson 
What we call conscience, in many instances, is 
only a wholesome feai of the constable Bojue 
What we call our root-and-branch reforms of 
slavery, war, gambling, intemperance, is only 
medicating the symptoms. We must begin 
higher up, namely, in education. Emerson, 


What we do determine oft we break, / Pur¬ 
pose is but the slave to memory. Ham., 

Ill 2. 

What we do not understand we have no busi¬ 
ness to judge. A mu I 

What we do not use is a heavy burden, 25 

(,oi the 

What we don’t know is j'ust what we need to 
know , and what we do know we can make 
no use of. Godie 

What we foolishly call vastness is not more 
wonderful or not more impressive than what 
we insolently call littleness. Rusk n. 

What we have been makes us what we are. 

Cior^e hi tot. 

What we have in us of the image of God is the 
love of truth and j’ustice. / h'mosih, ne^. 

What we have we prize not to the worth, / 80 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack'd and 
lost, / Why then we rack the value. Much 
Ado, iv 1 , 

What we hope ever to do with ease we may 
learn first to do with diligence. Johnson. 

What we like detei mines what we are, and is 
the sign of what we are Rushtn 

What we need most is not so much to realise 
the ideal as to idealise the real A’ II. lit dec 

What we poor mortals have to do is to endure 
and keep ourselves upright as well and as 
long as we can God disposes as he thinks 
best Goethe. 

What we pray to ourselves for is always 35 
granted. J.nurson. 

What we truly and earnestly aspire to be, that 
111 some sense we are The mere aspiration, 
by changing the frame of the mind, for the 
moment realises itself. Mrv /amewn 

What we want to be pleased with flattery, is 
to believe that the man is sincere who gives 
it us. Itietle. 

What we want to believe, what it suits our 
convenience, or pleasure, or prejudice to 
believe, one need not go to sea to learn 
what slender logic will mcline us to believe. 

Hut tomihs. 

What ? wearied out with half a life ? / Scared 
with this smooth unbloody strife ? / Think 
wheie thy coward hopes had flown / Had 
Heaven held out the martyr’s crown. Kebel. 

What were mighty Nature’s self? / Her40 
features could they win us, / Unhelp’d by 
the poetic voice / That hourly speaks withm 
us ? li onisworth. 

What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, / 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up? 

Southey. 

What will you have ? quoth God; pay for it 
and take it. /V. 

What you can’t get is j’ust what suits you. 

/ r. Pr. 

What you do not risk all to part with {dahin- 
Cfben), thou hast not loved and possessed 
entirely. / G Fnher. 

' What you enjoy is yours ; what for your heirs / 45 
You hoard, already is not yours, out theirs. 

/' f om the Grifk. A non 

What you see is but the smallest part / And 
least proportion of humanity; /. . . Were ^e 
whole frame here, / It is of such a spacious 
lofty pitch, / Your roof were not sufficient 
to contain it, i Hen. F/., ii. 3 . 
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What your heart thinks g:reat is great The 
soul's emphasis is always right Lnut^on 
What’s aught hut as 'tis valued? 'Iroil and 

C M , 11. j 

What’s come to perfection perishes / Things 
learned on earth we shall practise in heaven, / 
Works done least rapidly ait most cherishes. 

BroivHjnt^ 

What’s done cannot be undone \ i 

What’s done we partly may compute, / But 
know not what s lesisted Bums, 

What’s fitting, that is right, (^nri/ie 
What’s gone and what’s past help / Should be | 
past giief j<tle,\n 2 

■VHiat’s good for the bee is good for the hive 
Pt 


What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, / 
That he should weep for her ? Jlum , 11 , 

10 What’s impossible cannot be, / And never, 
never comes to pass Of o}ge t mnian tJ-e 
youH^rr 

What’s in a name? That which we call a 
rose ! By any other name would smell as 
sweet. Koni a/hi !ul , 11 2 

What’s more miserable than discontent? 
2 lltn / / , 111 1 

What’s nane o’ my pi ofit will be iiane o* my 
peril .Sr P) 

What’s not set about to-day is never finished 
on the mori ow (kh Hu 


15 What’s the good of a suii-dial 111 the shade ? /’/ 
What’s the good of the pipe if it’s not played 
on? i,ati /') 


What’s yours is mine, and what s mine’s my 
am St J'f 


Whate’er disturbs liis onward course, /What- 
e’ei bungs gloom or stiife, / It must away, 
for e er he sings The poet must have life 
itoethi 

Whate’er he did was done with so much ease, / 
In him alone 'twas natui al to please Dr vdrn 
20 Whate’er my future years may be * / Let joy 
or grief my fate betide , / Be still an Eden 
bright to me / My own, my own fireside I 
A IVaiii 


Whate’er’s begun in anger ends in shame 

Ben J't anki’in 

Whatever a man has to effect must emanate 
from him as a sei ond self; and how would 
this be possible weie not his first self entirely 
pervaded by it ? < xu Hu 

Whatever be the cause of happiness, may be 
made likewise the c ause of misery The 
medicine which, lightly applied, has power 
to cure, has, when rashness or ignoiance 
prescribes it, the same povrer to destioy 
John'ion 

Whatever be the motive of insult, it is always 
best to overlook it, for folly scai cely can tfe- 
serve resentment, and malice is punished by 
neglect Jo/imon 

25 Whatever beauty may be, it has for its basis 
order and for its essence unity. Jutihet 
A ndr/ 

Whatevei befalls us, though it is wise to be 
serious, it is useless and foolish, and perhaps 
sinful, to he gloomy. Johnson, 

Whatever bit of a wise man’s work is honestly 
and benevolently done, that bit is his book 
or his piece of art Kuskm. 


Whatever comes from the brain carries the 
hue of the place it came from , and whatever 
conies fioni the heart cairies the heat and 
colour of its birthplace. Holmes 
Whatever comes out of despair cannot bear 
the title of valour, which should be lifted up 
to such a height that, holding all things 
undei itself, it should be able to maintain its 
greatness even 111 the midst of miseries. 

Sit P Siitnry. 

Whatever crushes individuality is despotism, 30 
by whatever name it may be called J. S. 

Mill 

Whatevr disunites man from God disunites 
man frjiii man Bw/m 

Whatever does not concern us is concealed 
from us Lnitrson 

Whatever does not possess a true intrinsic 
vitality cannot live long, and can neither be 
nor ever become gieat hoithe 
Whatever expands the affections or enlarges 
the sphere of oui sympathies, whatever 
makes us feel our relation to the universe, 
and all that it inherits, in tune and in eternity, 
to the gieat ami beneficent Cause of all, 
must unquestionably refine our nature and 
elevate us 111 the scale of being Lhannm^ 
Whatever foolish people read, does them 35 
hai m , and whatever they write, does other 
people harm Pupkin 

Whatever government is not a government of 
law IS a despotism, let it be called what it 

may D H ebsicr 

Whatever lias exceeded its due bounds is ever 
in a state of mst.ibihty. Sen 
Whatever hath been well consulted and well 
resolved, whether it be to fight well or to 
run away well, should be c.irried into exe¬ 
cution m due season, without any further 
examination IJitoJ>adesa 
Whatever honour we can pay to their memory, 

IS all that IS owing to the dead Tears and 
soriow are no duties to them, and make us 
incapable of those we owe to the living. 
Lutfy MoutuQu 

Whatever in literature, art, or religion is done 40 
foi money is poisonous itself, and doubly 
deadly in preventing the hearing or seeing 
of the noble literature ami art which have 
been done for love and truth. Puskm 
Whatever is beautiful is also profitable. 

// ihmoti. 

Whatever is best is safest, lies most out of the 
I each of human power, can neither be given 
nor taken away Bohngbroke. 

Whatever is gi aceful is virtuous, and what¬ 
ever is viituous is graceful. C'lf. 

Whatever is great iu human art is the ex- 
piession of man’s delight in God’s work. 
Kuskm 

Whatever is great promotes cultivation as 45 
soon as we are aware of it. Goethe. 

Whatever is highest and holiest is tinged 
with melancholy The eye of genius has 
always a plaintive expression, and its natu¬ 
ral language is pathos A prophet is sadder 
than other men, and He who was greater 
than all propliets was “ a man of sorrow and 
acquainted with grief" J^Irs. Child 
Whatever is, is right Pope 
Whatever is known to thyself alone has al¬ 
ways very great value, hmerson. 
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Whatever is natural admits of variety. Mme 
de 

Whatever is new is luilooked for, and ever it 
mends some and impairs others , and he that 
IS holpen takes it foi a fortune, and he that 
is hurt for a wrong Bat on 
Whatever is not made of asbestos will have to 
be burnt in this world, c ailyie 
Whatever is pure is also simple It does not 
keep the eye on itself The observer foi- 
gel s the window in the landscape it displays | 
A fine style gives the view of fancy- its | 
figures, its trees, or its palaces—without a i 
spot. II ilimott. 

5 Whatever is worth doing at all is woith doing 
well Lo>d ( hi >//< Id 
Whatever lifts a in.in out of the common held 
alw.nvs redound 1 to his advantage, even if it 
sink him into a niw crowd, in the midst of 
which his powers of swimming and wading i 
must be put to the test again l.oetht j 

Whatever makes religion its second object, 
makes it no object Kusktn. \ 

Whatever may be the natural piopensity of 
any one, it is very h.itd to overcome. If a , 
dog were made Icing, would lie not gnaw 
his shoe-straps? 11,lo/<ixdesa I 

Whatever may happen, eveiy kind of fortune 
IS to be ovei conic by beaiing it. //?•,. 

10 Whatever may happen to thee, it was pre¬ 
pared for thee fiom all eternity, and the 
coinplicalion of causes was from eternity 
spinning the thiead not only of thy being, 
but of that which is incident to it. Ahifiu'i 
Auftlius. 

Whatever mitigates the woes or increases 
the happineiis of othei'’, this is my ciiteiioii 
of goodness; and whatevtt iiynres society 
at lai ge, or any individual in it, this is my 
measure of iniquity. 

Whatever of goodness emanates from the 
soul, gathers its soft halo fiom the eyes, 
and if the heart be the lui king-place of crime, 
the eyes are sure to betray the secret. F. 
Situndt) . 

Whatever our wanderings, onr happiness will 
always be found wMthm a narrow compass, 
and amidst the objects nioie immediately 
within onr leach. Bulwer Lytlon. 

Whatever outward tiling offers itself to the 
eye, is merely the garment or body of a 
thing which already existed invisibly within 
(. nrlyle. 

15 Whatever purifies the heart, fortifies it 

Blair 

Whatever sceptic could inquire for, / For 
every why he had a wherefore. Buller 
Whatever that be which thinks, which under¬ 
stands, which wills, which acts, it is some¬ 
thing celestial and divine, and upon that 
account must necessarily be eternal. C it. 
Whatever the benefits of fortune are, they yet 
require a palate fit to relish and taste them , 
it IS fruition, and not possession, that ren¬ 
ders us happy. Montaigne. 

Whatever the place allotted to us by Provi¬ 
dence, that foi us is the post of honour and 
duty. T. Edwards. 

BO Whatever the skill of any country may be in 
the sciences, it is from its excellence in polite 
learning alone that it must expect a character 
from posterity. Goldsmith. 


Whatever theologians may choose to assert, 
it IS cert.im that mankind at large has far 
more virtue than vice Bmhh 

Wh.atevei these two men (the* C.irlyles, father 
.uul son) touched with their hands in honest 
toil became sacied to them, a page out of 
their own lives A silent, marticuTate kind 
of leligioii they p,it into their work John 
Bui f,uii'lt\ 

Whatever we think out, whatever we take in 
hand to do, should be perfectly and finally 
finished, that a woid, if it must alter, will 
only tend to spoil it, we have then nothing 
to do but to unite the scveied, to recollect 
and lestoie the dismembered, uotihe 

Whatever you are, be a man Pr 

Whatever you may think now. they (the deads 26 
of »,tth da\) aie only hiding their tune, and 
when yon ai e weak and at then mercy, when 
the world you fancied yon were beyond, has 
leisure to hear their story and scoff at you, 
they will come forward and tell all the bitter 
talc / 'iKitu n toyoun^ vu n 

Wliatso we have done is done, and for us 
annihilated, and ever must we go and do 
anew. ( at lyte 

Whatsoever a man ought to obey, he cannot 
but obey (af/ylr. 

Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. S/. Paul. 

Whatsoever God doeth, nothing can be put to 
It, nor anything taken fiom it 1'i.clm 

Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsoever re- 80 
presents spirit to spirit, is properly a suit of 
raiment put on for a season and to be laid 
off i ai l\ It. 

Whatsoever thine ill, / It must be borne, and 
these wild starts ai e useless. B\ ton 

Whatsoever thou takest m hand, remember 
the end, and thou shalt never do amiss. 
Fulus. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might, hitdi 

When a base man means to be your enemy, he 
always begins with being your friend. W'm. 
B/iike. 

When a bold man is out of countenance, he 35 
makes a very wooden figure on it. C other. 

When a child can be brought to tears, not 
from fear of punishment, but from repentance 
for his offence, he needs no chastisement 
When the tears begin to flow fiom grief at 
one’s own conduct, be sure there is an angel 
nestling m the bosom Hot ace Mann. 

When a gentleman is cudgelling his brain to 
find any rhyme for sorrow besides “borrow” 
or “to-morrow,” his woes are nearer at an 
end than he thinks. 7 hat he try. 

When a good man has talent, he always 
works morally for the salvation of the world. 
iroethe. 

When a great man strikes out into a sudden 
irregularity, he needs not question the re¬ 
spect of a retinue. C olhet. 

When a head and a book come into collision, 40 
and one sounds empty, is it always the book ? 
lat htenhetg. 

When a husband is embraced without affec¬ 
tion, there must be some reason for it. 

H itopadesa. 

When a man becomes dear to me, I have 
touched the goal of fortune. Emerson. 
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When a man dies, they who survive him ask 
what pioperty lie lias left behind. The 
angel who bends over the dying man asks 
what good deeds he has sent before him. 

A'af an 

When a man gives himself up to the govern¬ 
ment of a ruling passion or, in othei words, 
when his hobby-horse grows headstrong— 
farewell cool reason and fair discretion! 

ternc 

When a man gives proof that his heart is 
sound and that his life is sound, theie is 
no divergence of opinion that should keep 
us from fellowship with him. II a>i/ /•</. //^ / 
When a man has no occasion to borrow, he 
finds numbers willing to lend Iiim. C<f/<A 
stnith 

5 When a man has not a good reason foi doing 
a thing, he lias one good reason for letting 
it alone S< n// 

When a man has once forfeited the reputation 
of his integrity, he is set fast, and notliinp, 
will then serve his turn, neither truth nor 
falsehood Tti/olson 

When a man is base at the heart, he blights 
Ills virtues into weaknesses , liiit when he is 
true at the heart, he sanctifies Ins weak¬ 
nesses into virtues AnsKin 
When a man is conscious that be does no 
good himself, the next thing is to cause 
others to do soma 

When a man is going downhill, everybody 
gives him a kick 7’/. 

10 When a man is in indigence, picking herbs is 
his philosophy, the enjoyment of his wife 
his only cummerce, and vassalage his food. 
Ihtopitdt sa 

Wlieii a man is in love with one woman in a 
family, it is astonishing how fond he be¬ 
comes of every person connected with it 

ThaLhc> ay 

When a man is treated with solemnity, he 
looks upon himself as a higher being, and 
goes through his solemn feasts devoutly. 
Jtan Patti 

When a man is wrong and won’t admit it, he 
always gets angry. JJa/iburUm 
When a man lives with God, his voice shall be 
as sweet as the murmur of the brook and 
the rustle of the coin hvicrsmi 
15 When a man mistakes his thoughts for per¬ 
sons and things, this is madness c</A- 
7uis[e 

When a man smiles, and much more when he 
laughs, it adds something to his fragment 
of life. Sternt 

When a man versed in his subject treats any 
topic lovingly and thorouglily, he gives us a 
share m his interest, and forces us to enter 
into the topic Goethe. 

When a man’s dog deseits him on account of 
his poverty, he can’t get any lower down in 
this world. tner. Pr. 

When a man’s pride is subdued, it is like the 
sides of Mount JEtna. It was terrible dur¬ 
ing the eruption, but when that is over and 
the lava is turned into soil, there aie vine¬ 
yards and olive-trees which grow up to the 
top. Beech a 

80 When a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him. Bible. 


When a mean wretch cannot vie with another 
in virtue, out of his wretchedness he begins 
to slander. SaaiL. 

When a misfortune is impending, I cry, “ God 
foibid'” but when it falls upon me, 1 say, 

“ God be pi aised I" .S to h> 

When a noble life has prepared old age, it is 
not the dec-hne that it recalls, but the first 
days of nnmoitahty. Mnu tk Slael. 

When a nobleman writes a book he ought to 
be encouraged y, lui\, n 

When a pepin is planted on a penin-stock, the 26 
fruit growing thence is called a reiiate, a 
most delicious apple, as both by sire and 
dame well descended Thus his blood must 
needs be well purified who is gentilely born 
on both sides Btid, r. 

When a poor creatui e (outwardly and visibly 
such) conies bcfoie thee, do not stjy to in¬ 
quire whether the “seven small children,” 
in whose name he implores thy assistance, 
have a veritable existence Lamb. 

When a Sark-foot wife gets on her broom¬ 
stick, the dames of Alluuby are ready to 
mount. 

When a secret is revealed, it is the fault of the 
man who has intrusted it. La Bntvi tc. 

When a thought is too weak to be simply ex- 
pi cssed, it is a cleai proof that it should be 
rejected I "aurn na > tiui c 

When a thought of Plato becomes a thought 80 
tome, when a truth ttiat filed the soul of 
Pindar files mine, time is no moie J'/nerson. 
When a tree is dead it will he any way , alive, 
it will have its own growth. II in a Peioat. 
When a true genius appears in the world you 
may know him by this sign, that the dunces 
are all m confedeiacy against him biwi/l 
When a wife has a good husband it is easily 
seen in her face, i - oi th, 

When a wise man findeth an occasion, he may 
bear away his enemy upon lus shoulder, as 
it were IIitopaiiem 

When a woman wears the breeches, she has a 86 
good right to them. A met. Pt 
When a work has a unity, it is as much so in 
a part as m the whole II m Blake 
When a writer sets to work again after a 
long pause, his faculties have, as it were, 
to be cauglit 111 the field and brought in and 
harnessed. L roude 

When a youth is fully in love with a girl, and 
feels that he is wise m loving her, he should 
at once tell her so plainly, and take his 
chance bravely with other suitors. Kuskin. 
When Adam dolve and Eve span, / Who was 
then the gentleman ? Pt. 

When affliction thniideis over onr roofs, to 40 
hide our heads and run into our graves 
shows us no men, but makes us fortune’s 
slaves. Bin Jon\on. 

When all else is lost, the future still remains. 

Boriee. 

When all is done, the help of good counsel 
IS that which setteth business straight. 
Baton. 

When all is said, the gr^test art is to limit 
and isolate one's self. Goethi. 

When all the blandishments of life are gone, / 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live 

on. George Stewell. 
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When ambitious men find an open passagre, 
they are rather busy than dangerous, and 
if well watched in their proceedings, they 
will catch themselves in their own snaie, 
and prepare a way for their own destruc¬ 
tion. 

When an author is too fastidious about his 
style, you may piesunie that his mind is 
frivolous and his niattei flimsy. .S< n 

When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess or 
perversion of the mind, lays hold upon you, 
make it a rule not to publish it by coni- 
plamts, Imt exert your whole care to hide 
it, by endeavouring to hide it you will diive 
it away. Jo/nnon 

When any man finds himself disposed to rom- 
lain with how little caie he is legarded, let 
im reflect how little he contributes to the 
happiness of others J. hnson 

6 When any one ceases to care for his home, it 
is one of the worst possible signs of moial 
sickness 

When any one has offended me, I try to raise 
my soul so hi^h that the offence cannot 
reach it. Ihsuuhs. 

When at one with ourselves, we are so with 
others. ChhUk. 

When bad men combine, the good must asso¬ 
ciate , else they will fall one by one, an 
un])itied sacrifice in a contemptible sti uggle. 
But Ac 

When bairns are young they gar their parents* 
heads ache , when they are auld they make 
their heaits break .Si. /V. 

10 When baseness is exalted, do not bate / The 
place Its honour for the person’s sake Ce»tge 
llohtt t. 

When beggars die. there are no comets seen; / 
The heavens tlieiiu elves blaze forth the 
death of pi iiiccs. J'u Ci.i,ii £ 

When brothers part for manhood’s race, / 
What gift may most endearing piove To 
keep fond memory in her place, / And certify 
a brother’s love? / ... No fading fiail 
memorial give / To sooth his soul when thou 
art gone, / But wreathes of hope for aye to 
live, / And thoughts of good together done 
K>hle, 

When caught by a tempest, wherever it be, / 
If it lightens and thunders, beware of a tree 
Ft 

When children stand quiet, they have done 
some harm. 7’?, 

16When children, we are sensualists; when in 
love, idealists (rOLthc. 

When clouds appear like rocks and towers, / 
The earth’s refreshed with frequent showers. 
Ff. 

When clouds appear, wise men put on their 
cloaks, / When great leaves fall, the winter 
is at hand. Kic/i 77/ , ii j 

When death comes, it is never our tenderness 
that we repent of, but our severity. Gtoret 
Ehflt. 

When despeMte ills demand a speedy cure, 
distrust IS Cowardice and prudence foUy. 
Johnson. j 

20 When did friendship take / A breed for barren 
metal of his friend ? A/cj . of I >«., i. 2 . 

When difficulties are overcome they become 
blessings. 


When each comes forth from his mother’s 
womb, the gate of gifts closes behind him. 
hnte> ven 

When every one minds his own business the 
work IS done. J>uh Fr 

When firmness is sufficient, rashness is un¬ 
necessary A\ajohon 

Wlien fools fall out foi every flaw, / They run 25 
horn mad to go to law , / A hedge awry, a 
wrong plac’d gate, / Will serve to spend a 
whole estate. Saying 

When Fortune means to men most good^ ) 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
Kiniyli/in,m 1 

When found, make a note of Du kens. 

When fresh sorrows have caused us to take 
some steps 111 the right way, we may not 
complain We have invested in a life annuity, 
but the income remains Mme Siretc/ime. 

When friends meet hearts warm. SV Fr. 

When friendships are real, they are not glass 30 
threads or frost-work, but the solidest things 
we know. J-. met son 

When God gives light he gives it for all. 

S/ /V. 

When God will, no wind but brings rain. Pr. 

When God would punish a land, he deprives 
its rulers of wisdom Get and Ii. Fr 

When Goethe says that in every human con¬ 
dition foes lie m wait for us, “ invincible 
save by cheerfulness and equamimty,” he 
does not mean that we can at all times be 
really cheerful, or at a moment’s notice; 
but tnat the endeavour to look at the better 
side of things will produce the habit, and 
that this habit is the surest safeguard 
against the danger of sudden evils. Letah 
Hunt 

When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the 85 
tug of war. Lee 

When griping grief the heart doth wound, / 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, / Then 
music, with her silver sound, / With speedy 
help doth lend redress. Kom. and /ui., iv. 5 . 

When half-gods go, / The gods arrive. Emer¬ 
son. 

When he speaks, / The air, a charter’d liber¬ 
tine, is still. Hen. /', 1. I. 

When holy and devout religious men / Are at 
their beads, 'tis hard to draw them thence. 
Ku.h III , lii 7. 

When I am angry, I can pray well and preach 40 
well. Lnthi.r. 

When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat / Yet 
fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit; / 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay. / 
To-morrow’s falser than the former clay; / 
Lies worse, and while it says we shall be 
blest / With some new joys, cuts off what we 
possest. Dryden. 

When I have told the truth, my part with it 
is done; and if the world will not listen, the 
world will just do the other way. Carlyle. 

When I hear music, I fear no danger. I am 
invulnerable. I see no foe I am related to 
the earliest times and to the latest. //. D. 
rhoreau 

When I strove after wisdom I appeared fool¬ 
ish to fools, and wise when I lived like them. 
The fool only esteems himself wise. Boden- 
stedU 
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When I want any g-ood head-work done, I 
always choose a man, if suitable otherwise, 
with a long-nose. Xapohon 
When I was happy I thought I knew men, but 
it was fated that I should know them in mis¬ 
fortune only. A apoit oti 
When I wish to ascertain the real felicity of 
any lational man, I always inquiie whom he 
has to love If I find he has nobody, or does 
not love those he has, I pionounce him a 
being deep m adversity )/' v J/u/.lut/ti 
When I’m not thanked at all. I'm thank’d 
enough , / I’ve done my duty, and I’ve done 
no more llen^vl'nUn 

, When ilka ane gets his am, the thief will get 
the widdie ( villow ^) St /’; 

When 111 company, people will i ather be enter¬ 
tained than instiucted h m 
When, in your last hour (think of this), all 
faculty 111 the bioken spirit shall fade away 
and sink into inanity—imagination, thonpht, 
effort, enjoyment—then will the llowei of be¬ 
lief, which blossoms even in the night, le- 
m.un to icfiesh you with its fragiance in the 
last daikuess. /tan / an/ 

When industry builds upon nature, we may 
expect pyramids Sir J' Jin>7rnt 
When it ^oeth well with the iighteous, the 
city lejoiretii and when the wicked perish, 
there is shouting 

10 When it rams porridge, the beggar has no 
spoon. /Km J’l 

When it's daik at Duvei, / It is dark all the 
world over, /’r. 

When labour is employed, labour can con¬ 
sume , when it IS not employed, it cannot 
consume Xan/</ II </'i/tr 
When love begins to sicken and decay / It useth 
an enforced ceiemony. Jn/ t,. s, iv u. 

When love cools our fauts are seen .S< J'? 

15 When love speaks., the voice of all the gods / 
Makes heaven diowsy with the harmony 
Love s L Lo7,\\\i j 

When lovely woman stoops to folly / And finds, 
too late, that men beti ay, / What charm tan 
soothe her melancholy ? / What art can wash 
her guilt away ? (,oU\mit/i 
When loving hearts are separated, not the 
one which is cxiialed to heaven, but the sin - 
vivoi it fs which tastes the sting of death 

Diu/ie^^, i^t J’fa^an 

When maidens sue, / Men give like gods. 
Meas Joy Meai^ , i. i. 

When man arrives at his highest perfection, 
he will (as at the creation) be again dumb 
Ilatvtkorne 

20 When man seized the loadstone of science, 
the loadstar of superstition vanished in the 
clouds. II''. A'. 

When matters are desperate, we must put on 
a desperate face //unn 
When men add a new wing to their house 
they do not call the action virtue, but if 
they give to a fellow-creature for their own 
gratification, they demand of God a good 
mark foi it J HT. Hat ; a 
When men are lonely they stoop to any com¬ 
panionship. L(70 lVa//ace. 

When men are pure, laws are useless; when 
men are corrupt, laws are broken. Dis¬ 
raeli. 


When men grow virtuous in their old age, 25 
they only make a sacrifice to God of the 
devil’s leavings Pope. 

When moiiaich reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes Ih i,/, n 

V/lien money’s taken, / Freedom’s forsaken. 

Pj 

When musing on companions gone, / We 
doubly feel ourselves alone. Scott. 

When nations are to peiish in their sins, / 
'Tis 111 the Church the leprosy begins , / The 
piiest, whose office is, with zeal sincere, / To 
watch the fountain and jneserve it clear, / 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the bunk, / 
While others poison what the flock must 
drink t o.vper 

When Nature fills the sails, the vessel goes 30 
smoothly on, and when judgment is the 
pilot, the insurance need not be high Sir 
I Jyyo one 

When Nature is sovereign there is no need 
of austerity or self-demal I'toude 

When Nature removes a great man, people 
explore the hoiizon for a successor, but 
none tomes, and none will. / me*son 

When need is highest, help is Highest. Gcr. 

Ft 

When neither he to whom we speak nor he 
who speaks to us understands, that is meta¬ 
physics / o/tai c 

When nothing is enjoyed, can there be greater 35 
waste ? J /, oni'.on 

When on life we’re tempest driven, / A con- 
scieiice but a tankei, / A correspondence 

j fixed wi' heaven / Is suie a noble anchor. 

When once a man is determined to believe, 
the very absurdity of the doctrine confirms 
him 111 his faith Junius. 

When once infidelity can persuade men that 
they shall die like beasts, they will soon be 
brought to live like beasts .ilso South 

When once our grace we have foigot, / 
Nothing goes right, we would, and we 
would not .Mtas for Men<t , iv. 4 . 

When once the young heart of a maiden is 40 

I stolen, / The maiden herself will steal after 
it soon. Mooie. 

When once you profess yourself a friend, en¬ 
deavour to be always such. He can never 
have any true friends that will be often 
changing them, i/t) 

When one does nothing else but while time 
away, it must of necessity often be a burden 

i.oethf. 

When one encourages the beautiful alone, and 
pnother encourages the useful alone, it takes 
them both to form a man. Goethe. 

When one is in love, one wishes to be in fetters. 

Goi the 

When one is not received as one comes, this 45 
IS a nether-fire pain Goethe. 

When one is ti uly in love, one not only says 
it, but shows it /.oH^/el/trw. 

When one is young, one is nothing completely. 
i,oi Pit, 

When one thinks of the real agony one has 
gone through 111 consequence of false teach¬ 
ing, it makes human nature angry with the 
teachers who have added to the bitterness 
01 hfe. General Gordon. 
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When oiir actions do not, / Our fears do make 
us traitors. Mcul>,i\ i 

When our hatred is too keen, it places us be¬ 
neath those we hate / a Koche 

When our names are blotted out, and our 
place knows us no more, the enerf^ of each 
social service will remain. J Mot icy. 

When people complain of life, it is almost 
always because they have asked impossible 
thingrs from it. Kemin 

6 When people laugh at their own jokes, their 
wit IS very small beei, and is lost m its own 
froth .S/>u?^con 

When people once are in the wrong, / Each 
line they add is much too long Ptun 

When Peter’s cock begins to crow, ’tis day 

(Juat/ti 

When pleasure can be had, it is fit to catch it. 

/flJlH ’,{!» 

When pleasure is arrived, it is worthy of 
attention, when trouble preseiiteth itself, 
the same Pam and pleasures have their 
revolutions like a wheel. li.topaiU mx 

10 When poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out at the window 1 't 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame ; but 
with the lowly is wisdom Pihu. 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended / 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes 
depended. (V/«At^i { 

When rich villains have need of poor ones, 
poor ones may make what pi ice they will 

Much Atio, 111 3 

When rogues fall out, honest men get their 
own J'f 

16 When shall we three meet ag<*iin, in thunder, 
lightning, or in ram ? Ma, I' , i x. 

When soldiers have been baptized in the fire 
of a battlefield, they have all one rank in my 
eyes \ a/’olron 

When soon or late laey reach that coast, / 
O’er life’s rough ocean driven, / May they 
rejoice, no wanderer lost, / A family m 
heaven Uurm, 

When sorrows come, they come not single 
spies, / But in battalions Ham , iv 5 

When speech is given to a soul holy and true, 
time and its dome of ages becomes as a 
mighty whispering-gallery, round which the 
imprisoned utterance runs, and reverberates 
forever. Jamet, Mattiueau 

20 When sun is set the little stars will shine. R 

Soitili.vi //. 

When that the poor have cned, Caesar hath 
wept, / Ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff Jul Lit!, , 111 ?. 

When the affections are moved there is no 
place for the imagination Hume 

When the artist forgets himself in admiration 
of his work, there is a fatal inversion and 
subversion of all art whatsoever, and for 
Love to worship "Venus, his own creation, 
except as an inclex and light to himself, is in 
reality Love’s apostasy, not his apotheosis 
Ld 

When the ass is given thee, run and take him 
by the halter; and when good luck knocks 
at the door, let him in, and keep him there. 

Sp Pr 

25 When the belly is empty, the body becomes 
spirit; when it is full, the spirit becomes 
body, iseutdi. 


When the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch; wherefore, in such ciicum- 
stances, may it not sometimes be safer if 
both leader and led simply sit still? Car¬ 
lyle 

When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul / 
Lends the tongue vows 11am , 1 3 

When the cat's away, / The mice will play. I'r 

When the devil dies, he never lacks a chief 
mourner Pr 

When the fight begins within himself, / A 30 
man's worth something Ptoivmti - 

When the fox preaches, take care of your 
geese F't 

When the glede's in the blue cloud, / The 
laveiock lies still , / When the hound's m 
the green wood, / The hind keeps the hill. 

Aid ballad 

When the gods come among men, they are 
not known / nu t r,>« 

When the gi eat God lets loose a thinker on 
this planet, then all things are at risk There 
IS not a piece of science, but its flank may be 
turned to-morrow , thei e is not any literary 
icputation, nor the so-called eternal names 
of fame, that may not be revised and con¬ 
demned. Lmt > ion 

When the heart is afire, some sparks will fly 35 
out at the mouth Pt 

When the heart is heavy and low, / The beauty 
that on earth we find. Or strain of music on 
the wind, / Shall touch it like an utter woe 1 

Dt If' btmith 

When the heart is still agitated by the remains 
of a passion, we are more ready to leceive a 
new one than when we are entirely cured. 

/ a Roc hi 

When the heart of a man is sincere and tran¬ 
quil, he IS fain to enjoy nothing but himself; 
every movement, even corporeal movement, 
shakes the brimming nectar cup too rudely. 
Jian Paul 

When the hungry curate licks the knife, there 
IS not much for the clerk. /V 

When the man’s fire and the wife’s tow, in comes 40 
the deil and blaws it in a lowe (flame) .Sc Pr 

When the master passeth over all alike with¬ 
out distinction, then the endeavours of those 
who are capable of exertion are entirely lost. 

//itopadcha 

When the million applaud you, seriously ask 
yourself what harm you have done , when 
they censure you, what good Colton. 

When the mind's free, the body’s dehcate. 
Liat, in. 4 

When the new light which we beg for shines 
in upon us, there be who envy and oppose, 
if it come not 111 first at their casements. 

Milton 

When the oak-tree is felled, the whole forest 45 
echoes with it, but a hundred acorns are 
planted silently by some unnoticed breeze 

Larlyle 

When the Phcenix is fanning her funeral pyre, 
will there not be sparks flying ? c atlyle 

When the power of imparting joy / Is equal to 
the will, the human soul / Requires no other 
heaven. Shelley 

When the quality of bravery is near, a great 
man’s terrors are at a distance. In the hour 
of misfortune such a great man overcometk 
bravery. H t topadesa. 
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When the reason of old establishments is g:one, 
it is absuid to keep nothing but the burden 
of them This is superstitioiisly to embalm 
a Ctii case not wortli an ounce of the gums 
that aie used to embalm it l>u>kt. 

When the sheep is too meek, all the lambs 
suck it S/ufj^iOH 

When the shore is won at last, / Who will 
count the billows past? /vVM 
When the soul breathes tluough a man’s in¬ 
tellect, it IS genius , when it breaks thiongh 
his will, it IS virtue, when it flows thiough 
his affection, it is love hmctson 
6 When the strong box contains no more, . . / 

Both fi lends and flatterers shun the door 
riu hitch 

When the sun is highest, he casts the least 
shadow. 1') 

When the tale of bricks is doubled, then 
comes Moses H»i J'> 

When the weather been m.iist fair, the dust 
flies highest in the air. hu Daz' / ittJsay 
When the will's ready the feet s hcht. Si Pt 
10 When the wind (ovic tumult) arises, worship 
the echo (ritne into the louulry) J'ytha'iotai. 
When the woild has once got hold of a he, it 
is astonishing how hard it is to get it out of 
the woild You beat it about the head, till 
it seems to have given up tlie ghost, and lo 1 
the next day it is as healthy as ever. Lulwer 
Lyitpn 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a 
lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a 
dead Indian. Jetnpc'it, n £ 

When things are at their worst, they will 
mend Pt. 

When things are once come to the execution, 
there is no secrecy comparable to celenty, 
like the motion of a bullet in the air, which 
flieth so swift as it outruns the eye. Inuon 
15 When thou dost purpose ought within thy 
power, / Be sure to do it, though it be but 
small Gtotye Hertu > t. 

When thou hast thanked thy God for every 
blessing sent, / What time will then re¬ 
main for murmurs or lament ? /'tctirh. 

When thou makest presents, let them be of 
such things as will last long; to the end 
they may be in some sort immortal, and may 
frequently refresh the memory of the re¬ 
ceiver. / uller 

When thou wishest to give thyself delight, think 
of the excellencies of those who live with thee, 
the energy of one, the modesty Of another, the 
liberal kindness of a third. Marcus Autcltus 
When three know it, all know it Pr 
JO When thy judgments are in the earth the in¬ 
habitants of the world will learn righteous¬ 
ness. Bible 

When Time, who steals our years away, / 
Shall steal our pleasures too, / The meni’ry 
of the past will stay, / And half our joys 
renew. T. Moote. 

When timorous knowledge stands consider¬ 
ing, / Audacious ignorance hath done tUe 
deed. Daniel. 

When, to gratify a private appetite, it is once 
resolved upon that an innocent and a help¬ 
less creature shall be sacrificed, ’tis an easy 
matter to pick up sticks enough from any 
thicket where it has strayed to make a fire 
to offer :t up with. Stemc. ^ 


When two brethren strings are set alike, / To 
move them both but one of them we strike. 

L o.viey. 

When two friends have a common purse, one 25 
sings and the other weeps. Pt 
When two friends part, they should lock up 
one another’s secrets and exchange their 
keys On'in hilthuui. 

When two loving hearts ai e torn asunder, it is 
a shade better to be the one that is driven 
away into action, than the beieaved twir 
that petrifies at home i tuitu s h tmlc 
When unadorn’d, adorn’d the most. 7 hotnson. 
When was a god found agreeable to every¬ 
body? Latlyli 

When we are exalted by ideas, we do not owe 3l 
this to Plato, but to the idea, to which also 
Plato was debtor Lm.ts.'n 
When we build (public ulirir ( O, let us think that 
we build foi ever. Rum, t. 

When we cannot get at the very thing we 
wish, never to take up witli the next best in 
degree to it, that's pitiful beyond description. 

S let tie 

When we can’t do as we would, we must do 
as we can Pt. 

When we destroy an old prejudice, we have 
need of a new virtue. Mnn, de Stacl. 

When we discern justice, when we discern 36 
truth, we do nothing of ourselves , we allow 
a passage to its beams. Lnu turn. 

When we have broken our god of tradition, 
and ceased from our god of ihetonc, then 
may God fire the heait with his presence. 

J. tact son 

When we have not what we love, we must 
love what we have. Bussy Rabutm 
When we meet with a natural style, we are 
surprised and delighted, for we expected to 
fine! an author, and we have found a man. 
I'asial. 

When we our betters see bearing our woes ,) 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
King Peat ^ m. (i 

When we rise in knowledge, as the prospect 4 i 
widens, the objects of our regard become 
more obscure, and the unlettered peasant, 
whose views are only directed to the narrow 
sphere around him, behoms nature with a 
finer relish, and tastes her blessings with a 
keener appetite, than the philosopher whose 
mind attempts to giasp a universal system. 
(loldsitiilh. 

When we take people merely a.s they are, we 
make them worse , when we treat them as 
if they were what they should be, we im¬ 
prove them as far as they can be improved. 

itot the 

When whins are out of bloom, kissing is ouv 
of fashion. J*r 

When wine is in, nature comes out. George 
Meredith. 

When words are scarce they’re seldom spent 
in vain, / For they breathe truth that breathe 
their words in pain. Rich IP, ii. i. 

When words end, music begins; when they46 
suggest, It realises, llawets. 

When worthy men fall out, only one of them 
may be faulty at the first; but if strife con¬ 
tinue long, commonly both become guilty. 
Puller, 
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When you are all agreed upon the time, quoth 
the vicar, I’ll make it rain. 

When you are compelled to choose between 
two hated evils, look both full in the face, 
and choose that which least hampers the 
spirit and fetters pious deeds i.m tin. 

When you are down, poverty, like snow- 
shoes, keeps your feet fast and prevents 
youriising. Aim/, 

When you are in doubt abstain. Zoroa\ter. 

6 When you are predeteriuiiied to take one 
soul’s advice, act without consulting further 
with any soul living \U't ne 

When you are stung by slanderous tongues 
(die T istLr/uiiuO, conifoit yourself with this 
thought it IS not the worst fruits that are 
gnawed by wasps (/ A /•w/^v’r 

When you cannot get dinner ready, put the 
clock back s.i-// 

When you do not know what to do, it is a 
clear indication that you are to do nothing. 

I 

When you find yourselves tempted, be sure to ' 
ask advice , and when you see another so, 
deal with him gently Jlu'ti.as it 

10 When you go to Rome, do as Ro ne does .Sf 

Ai//'ro\t 0/ "Lilian 

When you grind your corn, give not the flour 
to the devil, and the bran to God. Jt 
Pt 

When you have bought one fine thing, you 
must buy ten moie to be all of a piece. 

Pen 1 ranKlt". 

When you have got so much true knowledge 
as IS woitli fighting for, you are bound to 
fight or to die for it, but not to debate 
about it any more !\ usKm 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 

( o/t 'll 

16 When you hear thc.t your neighbour has 
picked up a purse of gold in the street, never 
run out into the s ime street, looking about 
you. 111 order to pick up such another. 
smith. 

When you intioduce a moral lesson, let it be 
brief. Hot 

When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it, and when you do not know a thing, 
to allow that you do not know it: this is 
knowledge, f onjtu 'u\ 

When you leave the unimpaired hereditary 
freehold to youi children, you do but half 
your duty. Both liberty and property are 
precarious, unless the possessors have sense 
and spirit enough to defend them. Junms 

When you lie down with a short prayer, com¬ 
mit yourself into the hands of your faithful 
Creator, and when you have done, trust 
Him with yourself as you must do when you 
are dying. Jnemy lay lot. 

20 When you organise a strike, it is war you 
organise , / But to oigamse our labour were 
the labour of the wise. Pr. 11 alte? Smth, 

When you see a man with a great deal of reli¬ 
gion displayed in his shop-window, you may 
de{ien(i upon it he keeps a very small stock 
of it within. Spin on 

When you see a snake, never mind where he 
came from /V. 

When you see a woman paint, your heart 
needna faint. Sc. Pr. 


When your broth’s ready-made for you, you 
mun swallow the thickenin', or else let the 
broth alone. Gt ori:e Elwi. 

When your head did but ache, / I knit my 25 
handkerchief about your brows, / The best 
I had , a princess wrought it me; / And I 
did never ask it you again Kmy; John, iv. i. 
Whence? O Heavens, whither ? Sense knows 
not, faith knows not, only that it is through 
mystery to mystery, from God to God. Car¬ 
lyle on the lit lima of hfi 

Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, / Whene’er 
IS spoken a noble thought, / Our hearts, in 
glad surprise, / To higher levels rise. Long- 
Jelhnv. 

Whenever a man talks loudly against reli¬ 
gion, always suspect that it is not his reason, 

^ but his passions, which have got the better 
of his creed. A bad life and a good belief 
are disagreeable and troublesome neigh¬ 
bours , and when they separate, depend 
upon It, 'tis for no other cause but quietness’ 
sake. Su me. 

Whenever a separation is made between 
liberty and justice, neither is, in my opinion, 
safe Purkc 

Whenever I see a new-married couple more 30 
than ordinarily fond before faces, I consider 
them as attempting to impose upon the com- 
any or themselves , either hating each other 
eartily, or consuming that stock of love m 
the beginning of tlieir course which should 
serve them throughout their whole journey. 
Ctola smith 

Whenever the offence inspires less horror than 
the punishment, the rigour of penal law is 
obliged to give way to the common feelings 
of mankind, i, u /< >n 

j Whenever the people flock to see a miracle, 
it IS a hundred to one but that they see a 
} miracle UoUtsnnth. 

Whenever you find humour, you find pathos 
close by its side. It inpf>u 
Whensoever a man desireth anything- inor¬ 
dinately, he is presently disquieted m him¬ 
self. 1 homa s a Kt mp. 

Where content is there is a feast. Pr 85 

Where do we find ourselves? In a series of 
which we do not know the exti ernes, and 
believe that it has none. Jnnen. >n 
Where drink goes in, wit goes out. Pr. 

Where else is the God’s presence manifested, 
not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, as 
in our fellow-men ? Cat lyle 
Whexe envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work. .S t /«;«. j 
Where friends are in earnest, each day brings 40 
its own gain, so that at last the year, when 
summed up, is of incalculable advantage. 
Details in reality constitute the life ; results 
may be valuable, but they are more surpris¬ 
ing than useful. Goethe 
Where God gives, envy harms not; and where 
he gives not, no labour avails L, Pi. 

Where God has built a church, there the devil 
would also build a chapel Luther. 

Where God helps, nought harms. Pr, 

Where have they who are running here and 
there in search of riches such happiness as 
those placid spirits enjoy who are gratified 
at the Immortal fountain of happiness ? Hito- 
Padesa. 
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Where I am, there every one is. Rabbi Htllel 
Where idolatry ends, Christianity begrins; and 
where idolatry begins, Christianity ends. 

Jacobi 

Where ignorance is bliss, / Tis folly to be 
wise. (,uiv 

Where is any author in the world / Teaches 
such beauty as a woman’s eye? J.o^u's L 
Lo\f, iv ^ 

6 Where is the good of having a right to make 
both yourself and your neighbouis miser¬ 
able ? . . . Mutual accommodation is the law 
of the worhl, or its inhabitants would all be 
wretched together, jl/ii (.atiy 
Wheie IS the man who has the power and 
skill / To stem the torrent of a woman’s 
will? / For if she will, she will, you may 
depend on’t, / And if she won’t, she won’t, 
and there’s an end on’t Dane John Monu¬ 
ment at ( anteibmv. 

Where it is weakest, the thread breaketh. 
Pu 

Where law ends, tyranny begins. T'.eldtns^ 
Where lies are easily admitted, the father of 
lies will not easily be excluded. {'>uai/e\ 

10 Where love reigns, disturbing jealousy doth 
call himself affection’s sentinel Shake 
^peare. 

Where man is, are the tiopics; where he is 
not, the ice-world. Kusktn 
Where Nature's end of language is declined, / 
And men talk only to conceal the mind. (‘0 
Where no counsel is, the people fall. but in 
the multitude of couusellers there is safety. 
Bible, 

Where no fault is, there needs no pardon. 
Pr. 

16 Where no hope is left, is left no fear. Milton 
Where no oxen are, tlie crib is clean Pr. 
Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out: 
so where there is no tale-bearer, the strife 
ceaseth. Bible. 

Where none thou canst discern, make for thy¬ 
self a path C>oethe 

Where once Truth s flame has burnt, I doubt / 
If ever it go fairly out Jtannah Mote. 

SO Where one is wise, two are happy. Pr 

Where one man shapes his life by precept 
and example, there are a thousand who 
have It shaped for them by impulse and by 
circumstances. J. owe 11 
Where one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it. ,Si Paul 
Where peace / And rest can never dwell, hope 
never comes, / That comes to all. Milton 
Where pepple are tied for life, ’tis their mutual 
'Ihterest not to grow weary of one another 
Lady 

25 WjUve poywVs we may find the robe 

of genius,* but we miss the throi^ Landor. 

^crr^y iy ,mystery begins, v^pe or 
roguery is npt .fof, .off, , .... 

shajw^ ' 

Where the. carcase!isu^theiTakeds wUl! Aaitber* 
Pr. o. ,(1,. T" 

fiofmi 

rf rt.. .r? . - {r,< , j ., y'i 

SOlWheev ithe denrtl bwstaootbect 'yobf vnoU, / 
d&tnuilliohttstxmMii; Wr. 

IV. S»eifh. , . . 


Where the greater malady is fix'd, / The 
lesser is scarce felt Rmjp Lear, m. 4 

Where the heart goes before, like a lamp, and 
illumines the pathway, many things are 
made clear that else he hidden in darkness. 
Longfellow 

Where the heart is, there the Muses, there the 
gods sojourn. Finerwn 

Where the meekness of self-knowledge veileth 
the front of self-respect, there look thou for 
the man whose name none can know but 
they will honour 7 upper. 

Where there is a mother in the home, matters 36 
speed well d. B. A Lott 

Where there is a splashing of dirt, it is good 
not to meddle and to keep fai away. Ilito- 
ptuii \a 

Where there is much light there is a darker 
shadow (,oethe. 

Where there is music, nothing really bad can 

be Ci iiiiinte\ 

Where there is mystery, it is generally sup¬ 
posed that there must also be evil. Byron 

Where there is no envy in the case, our pro- 40 
pensity to sympathise with joy is much 
stronger than our propensity to sympathise 
with sorrow Adam Smith. 

Where there is no hook, to be sure there will 
hang no bacon. Sp Pi 

Where there is no hope, there can be no en¬ 
deavour. JohmoH. 

Where there is no law, there is no trans¬ 
gression. .S t Paul 

Where there is no love, all are faults. Pr. 

Where there is no shame, there is no honour 45 
Pr 

Where there is no sympathy with the spirit 
of man, there can be no sympathy with any 
higher spiiit. KusKin. 

Where there is smoke there is fire. Pr. 

Wliere theie is too much light, our senses don’t 
perceive , they are only stunned or dazzled 
or blinded. /Vrv< nl 

Where there's a will there’s a way. Pr. 

Where there’s muckle courtesy there’s little 60 
kindness .Sr Pr 

Where truth is not at the bottom. Nature will 
always be endeavouring to return, and will 
peep out and betray herself one time or other. 

7 illotson. 

Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them 

A 

Where vice is, vengeance follows. Sc. Pr. 

Where virtue dwells, the gods have placed 
before / The dropping sweat that springs 
from every pore, / And ere the feet can reach 
her bright abode, / Long, rugged, steep the 
ascent, and rough the road. Hesiod. 

Where we find echoes, we generally find 65 
emptiness and hollowness, It is the con¬ 
trary with the echoes of the heart J. JF. 
Boyes. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 
fails, / And honour sinks where commerce 
long prevails. (,old\mith 

Wbesd wilt thoa go ti»t thou wilt not have 
to plough ? tsp. Pr. 

Wherei W«sdbsn'Stess>V‘'<vind cannot make you 
sink. Delaune. 
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Wheie words are scarce, they are seldom 
spent in vain Rnh, //., n / 

Where would be what silly people call Pio- 
gress if not for the grumblers? John U'ag- 
ilajfft. 

Where you see your friend, trust to yourself 

V f'r 

Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. 


wnerc your i 
/V 


Where’s the use of a woman’s having brains 
of her own if she's tackled to a geek as 
everybody’s a-laughing at ? (<• .»/,*/■ 7- iiof 
Whereas Johnson only bowed to every clergy¬ 
man, I would bow to every man, were it not 
there is a devil dwells in man as well as a 
divinity, and too often the bow is but pocketed 
by the former. L a>!vU 

Where'er I wander, boast of this I can, / 
Though banished, yet a true-born English¬ 
man Ku n // , 1 3 

Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted, holy ground. 

Jh'fon 

10 Wherever a man dwells he will be sure to 
have a thorn-bush neai his door. J'r 
Wherever a true woman comes, home is 
always around her. The stars may be over 
her head, the glow-worms m the night-cold 
grass may be the fire at her feet, but home 
IS where she is; and for a noble woman it 
stretches fat around her, better than houses 
ceiled with cedar or painted with vermilion, 
shedding its quiet light far for those who else 
are homeless A n k/ ■« 


Wherever in the world I am, / In whatsoe’er 
estate, / I have a fellowship with hearts / 
To keep and cultivate. .*1 L. M ann^. 

Wherever nature doe.s least, man does most. 
Anier. I'f. 

Wherever snow falls, there is usually civil 
fieedom. Ljnef^or. 

16 Wherever the devil makes a purchase, he 
never fails to set his mark G 

Wheiever the he.ilth of the citizens is con¬ 
cerned, much moie where their souls* health, 
and as it were their salvation, is concerned, 
all governments that are not chimerical 
make haste to interfere. C arlyle 

Wherever the speech is corrupted the mind is 
also, iitn 

Whei ever the tree of beneficence takes root, 
it sends forth branches beyond the sky 

Siindt 

Wherever there is a parliament, there must 
of necessity be an opposition John li'ag- 

20 Wherever there is a sky above him and a 
world around him, the poet is in his place, 
for here too is man's existence, with its in¬ 
finite longings and small acquirings, its 
ever-thwarted, ever-renewed endeavours, 
its unspeakable aspirations, its fears and 
hopes tliat wander through eternity; and 
all the mystery of brightness and of gloom 
that it was ever made of, in any age or 
climate, since man first began to live. L af- 
lyU. 

Wherever there Is authority, there is a natural 
inclination to disobedience. Judge Haly 
burton. 


Wherever there is cupidity, there the blessing 
of the Gospel cannot rest. The actual poor, 
therefore, may altogether fail to be objects 
of that blessing, the actual rich may be the 
objects of it in the highest degree Matthew 
Atnotd 

Wherever there is power there is age. hmerson. 

Wherever there is wai, there must be inj’us- 
tice oil one side oi the other, or on both. 

Riisksn 

Wherever women are honoured, the gods are 25 
satisfied. Manu 

Wherever work is done, victory is obtained. 

1 met son 

Wherever you see a gaming-table, be very 
sure Fortune is not there . She is ever 
seen accompanying industry, and as often 
trundling a wheelbariow as lolling in a 
coach and six Uola'sm th. 

Wherever your lot is cast, duty to yourself and 
others suggests the propriety of adapting 
your conduct to the circumstances in which 
you are placed Snmut 11 cn'cr 

Wherefore ever ramble on? / For the good is 
^ing near / Fortune learn to seize alone,/ 

For that Fortune’s ever here (roeiht 

Wherefore waste I time to counsel thee / That 30 
art a votary to fond desire? 'Jwo Gtnt of 
I t ronn, i i 

Wherein doe^ barbarism consist, unless in not 
appreciating what is excellent ? (,<h the 

Wheiesoever a man seeketh his own, there he 
falleth from love 1 homas a Kc>nf>.s 

Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together. J,sus 

Wheresoever the search after truth begins, 
there life begins, wheresoever the search 
ceases, there life ceases Ru^Ktn. 

Wlieresoever two or three living men are 36 
frathered together, there is society , or there 
it will be, with its mechanisms and struc¬ 
tures, over-spreading this little globe, and 
reaching upwards to Heaven and down¬ 
wards to Gehenna C arlyle. 

Whereto serves mercy, / But to confront the 
visage of offence? / And what’s in prayer, 
but this twofold force, - to be forestalled ere 
we come to fall, / Or pardon’d, being down ? 
Then m look up. Jlam , iii 3 . 

Whether a child, or an old man, or a youth, be 
come to thy house, he is to be treated with 
respect; for of all men, thy guest is the 
superior, H ttopadesa 

Whether a revolution succeeds or fails, men of 
great hearts will always be sacrificed to it 
7/, me 

Whether he be rich or whether he be poor, if 
he (,i man), have a good heart, he shall at all 
times rejoice in a cheerful countenance ; his 
mind shall tell him more than seven watch¬ 
men that sit above upon a tower on high. 
hcclu^. 

Whether it be for life or death, do your own 40 
work well. Ruskm. 

Whether one show one’s self a man of genius 
in science or compose a song, the only 
point is, whether the thought, the discovery, 
the deed, is living and can live on. Goethe. 

Whether religion be true or false, it must be 
necessarily granted to be the only wise prin¬ 
ciple and safe hvpothesis for a man to live 
and die by. TUhtson. 
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Whether the pitcher strike the stone or the 
stone the pitcher, it is bad for the pitchei 
Fr 

Whether you boil snow or pound it, you can 
have but water of it Fr. 

Which death is preferable to every other? 
“ The unexpected ” Cm^ar. 

Which higrhest mortal, in this mane existence, 
had I not found a shadow-hunter or shadow- 
hunted , and, when I looked through his 
brave garnitures, miserable enough ? t atiylt 

5 Which IS the great secret ? The open secret 
(opt-n, that IS, lo all, scon by almost none) 
Goethe 

Which is the lightest in the scale of Fate?/ 
That where fond Cupid still is adding 
weight. Qiuifhi, 

Which of all the philosophies think you will 
stand ? /1 know not, but philosophy itself I 
hope will continue with us for ever Sc/nher 

Which of your philosophical systems is other 
than a dream-theorem , a net quotient, con¬ 
fidently given out, where divisor and divi¬ 
dend are both unknown ? c atlvle 

Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell; / And 
in the lowest deep a lower deep, / Still 
threat’ning to devour me, opens wide,, To 
which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
Milton. 

10 Whichever you do, you will i egret it. Socfate^, 
to one who asKiit hnn whit/u} he hhould marry 
or not. 

While a man gets he never can lose. .9/. Fr. 

While conscience is our friend, all is peace; 
but if once offended, farewell the tranquil 
mind Mu>y II otthy Montne^n. 

While craving justice for ourselves, it is never 
wise to be unjust to others Le-o Wallace 

While digestion lasts, life cannot, m philo¬ 
sophical language, be said to be extinct. 
( a*lyle 

16 While grief is fresh, every attempt to divert 
only irritates You must wait till grief be 
digested, and then amusement will dissipate 
the remains of it Johnson 

While manufacture is the work of hands only, 
art IS the work of the whole spirit of man, 
and as that spirit is, so is the deed of it. 
Fuskin 

While men sleep, / Sad-hearted mothers heave, 
that wakeful lie, / To muse upon some dar¬ 
ling child / Roaming in youths uncertain 
wild Kehle 

While mistakes are increasing, like popula¬ 
tion, at the rate of twelve hundred a-day, 
the benefit of seizing one and throttling it 
would be perfectly inconsiderable, i ariyle 

While others tippled, Sam from drinking 
shnink, / Which made the rest think Sam 
alone was drunk. L tu tan. 

20 While the serpent sheds its old skin, the new 
IS already formed beneath Larfyle. 

While there is hope left, let not the weakness 
of sorrow make the strength of resolution 
• languish Sir F. Sidney. 

While thy shoe is on thy foot, tread upon the 
thorns. /’/. 

While we are indifferent to our good qualities, 
we keep on deceiving ourselves in regard to 
our faults, until we come to look upon them 
as virtues Heme. 


While we are reasoning concerning life, life is 
gone. H ume. 

While we think to revenge an inj'ury, we many 26 
times begin one, and after that repent our 
misconceptions. Feltham 

While you live, tell truth and shame the devil 
I Hen. 11 Ill I. 

Whilst a man confideth in Providence, he 
should not slacken his own exertions , for 
without labour he is unworthy to obtain the 
oil from the seed J/itojadisa 

Whilst lions war and battle for then dens, / 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity 
3 //en I y., 11 s 

Whilst we converse with what is above us, 
we do not grow old, but grow young 

Finruon 

Whining lover may as well request ' A scorn- 30 
fill breast / To melt 111 gentle tears, as woo 
the woi Id for rest ^ hi a > ui, 

Whistle, and I'll come to ye, my lad Furns 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage up. 
r.la-i 

White lies always introduce others of a darker 
complexion Fal< v 

Who are wise in love, love most, say least. 

7 ennvson 

Who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 735 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and 
snow J> 1 1 on 

Who, born for the universe, nan ow’d his 
mind, ' And to party gave uji what was 
meant for mankind , , Though Ir.uiglit with 
all learning, yet straining his throat / To 
persuade Tommy Townsheiid to lend him a 
vote (toldsnnth 

Who bravely dares must sometimes risk a fall. 

S niolh tt. 

Who breaks his own bond, forfeiteth himself. 

i,eflrf;e Hirhei t 

Who breathes must suffer, and who thinks 
must mourn, / And he alone is bless'd who 
ne’er was born. /'nor. 

Who builds a church to God and not to fame, / 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 

Fope 

Who but the poet was it that first formed gods 
for us , that exalted us to them, and brought 
them down to us ? tau tiu 

Who buys a minute's mirth to wail a week ? / 

Or sells eternity to get a toy? y>hake- 
sp! arc 

Who by repentance is not satisfied / Is not of 
heaven, nor earth. Ixvo Cunt oj I erona, 

V 4 

"Who can be patient in extremes ? iHen /V., 

I I 

Who can compute what the world loses in the 46 
multitude of promising intellects combined 
with timid characters, who dare not follow 
out any bold, vigorous, independent train of 
thought, lest it should land them in some¬ 
thing which would admit of being considered 

II religious or immoral? /. S. Mill. 

Who ran direct when all pretend to know? 
Go/dsirith. 

Who can do nothing of sovran worth / Which 
men shall praise, a higher task may find, / 
Plodding his dull round on the common 
earth, / But conquering envies rising in the 
mind. Dr. n . timith. 
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Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
is far above rubies The heart of her hus¬ 
band doth safely trust m her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil She will do him 
good and not evil, all the days of her life 
She looketh well to the ways of her house¬ 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her childien arise up, and call her blessed. 

Who can heal the woes of him to whom ■ 
balm has become poison, who has imbibed | 
hatred of mankind fioni the fulness of love? 

(lOt thi. 

Who can say, I have made my heart clean, 

I am pure from my sin ? Hif-!c 

Who cannot rest till he good fellows find, ' 
He breaks up house, turns out of doors his 
mind. (noff;. I 

6 Who chatters to you, will chatter .you 
/V j 

Who coldly lives to himself and his own will i 
may gratify many a wish, but he who 
strives to guide others well must be able 
to dispense with much. 

Who combats bravely is not therefore brave, / 
He dreads a death-bed like the meanest 
slave , / Who reasons wisely is not there¬ 
fore wise,- ; His piide in reasoning, not m 
acting lies 

Who could pin down a shadow to the ground, / 
And take Its measure ? Ih }l Sw///; 

Who digs a pit for others falls into it himself. 

10 Who does not act is dead , absorpt entire / -n 
miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath' / O 
leaden-hearted men, to be in love with 
death! I liont\on. 

Who does not help us at the needful moment 
never helps , who civies not counsel at the 
needful moment nevei < ounsels. Goethe 

Who does not in his friends behold the world, / 
Deserves not that the world should hear of 
him. iioetJie 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, / 
Does well, does nobly, angels could no 
more 1 oum^. 

Who doth not work shall not eat. Pr. 

15 Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

hfaf Unve^ 

Who fastest walks, but walks astray, / Is only 
farthest from his way. Prior 

Who feais death forfeits life Siume. 

Who fears to do ill sets himself a task , f Who 
fears to do well sure should wear a mask 
Herhert. 

Who feels injustice, who shrinks before a 
slight, who has a sense of wrong so acute, 
and so glowing a gratitude for kindness, 
as a generous boy ? I hackt > ay 
20 Who firmly can resolve, he conquers grief. 
Goethe. 

Who follows all things forfeiteth his will. 

George Herbert. 

Who forces himself on others is to himself 
a load. Impetuous curiosity is empty and 
inconstant. Prying intrusion may be sus¬ 
pected of whatever is little Laxrati r. 

Who gets by play proves loser in the end. 
Heath. 

Who gives a trifle meanly is meaner than the 
trifle. Lavater. 


Who gives the lilies clothing, / Will clothe his 25 
people too. ( o^vjrer. 


Who goes a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing. 


Who had hoped for triumph, but who was pre¬ 
pared fot sacrifice / Dnr'ath 
Who has a daring eye tells downright truths 
and downright Ties. Lavater 
Who has a head will not want a hat. It. 
/'r. 

Who has not felt how sadly sweet / The dream 80 
of home, the dteam of home, / Steals o er the 
heart, too soon to fleet, ' When far o er sea 
or land we roam ? / Sunlight more soft mav 
o’er us fall / To greener shores our bark 
may come . / But far moie bright, more dear 
than all, / That dream of home, that dream 
of home Moor t 


Who hath a greater combat than he that 
laboureth to overcome himself? Th'mas k 
A t irt/'t \ 

Who hath not known ill fortune never knew 
himself or his own virtue Mallet. 

Who here with life would sport, / In life shall 

{ irosper never , / And he who ne’er will rule 
iimself, / A slave shall be for ever. Goethe 
Who, in the midst of just provocation to anger, 
instantly finds the fit word which settles all 
around nim in silence, is more than wise or 
just, he IS. were he a beggar, of more than 
royal blood—he is of celestial descent. La¬ 
vater 


Who in want a hollow friend doth try, / 35 
Directly seasons him his enemy. Ham.^ 

Ill i. 

Wlio IS a stranger to those who have the 
habit of speaking kindly. Hdopadesa. 

Who IS sure he hath a soul, unless / It see and 
judge, and follow worthiness, / And by deeds 
praise it r He who doth not this / May lodge 
an inmate soul, but ’tis not his. Donru. 

Who is sure of his own motives can with con¬ 
fidence advance or retreat Goethe 

Who is the best captain of a ship? The 
grumbler and the man of discipline, who 
will have things as they ought to be, even 
though he lose every sailor serving under 
him by his severity, fohn H a^dafft. 

Who is the best general ? The grumbler who 40 
insists upon having everything in mathema¬ 
tical order, and who has not the smallest 
drop of the milk of human kindness about 
him, whenever it is a question of duty or 
efficiency. John h agstajffe. 

Who IS the happiest man? He who is alive 
to the merit of other^ and can rejoice in 
their enjoyment as if it were his own. 
iioethc 

Who is the most sensible man ? He who finds 
what IS to his own advantage in all that 
happens to him. Goethe. 

Who is there almost, whose mind at some 
time or other, love or anger, fear or grief, 
has not so fastened to some clog that it 
could not turn itself to any other object ? 
Locke. 

Who IS there that can clutch into the wheel- 
spokes of destiny, and say to the spirit of 
the time: Turn back, I command thee? 
Wiser were it that we yielded to the in¬ 
evitable and inexorable, and accounted even 
tliis the best. Carlyle. 
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Who is’t can say, I’m at the worst ? / Tm worse 
than ere I was, / And worse I may be yet, 
the worst is not, / So loiiff as we can say, / 
This IS the worst L at, iv i 
Whojudg^eth well, well God them send , / Who 
judgeth evil, God them amend. S/r J noma \ 
U yatt 

Who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, / 
And rots to nothing at the next gi eat thaw. 

(leott^i JJetheri 

Who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
but he who kills a good book kills reason 
Itself. Milton 

6 Who knows art half, speaks much and is al¬ 
ways wrong, who knows it wholly, inclines 
to act, and speaks seldom or late hoet i 
Who knows not that truth is strong, next to 
the Almighty ^ She needs no politics, not 
stratagems, noi licensings to make hei vic¬ 
torious , tliose ai e the shilts and the defences 
that ciior uses against hei powei , give hei 
but room and do not bind her when she 
sleeps Ml/ton. 

Who knows the mind has the key to all things 
else. A B Au.''/. 

Who knows what Love is, may not sup / 
On that which is not still divine 7>t If 
Smit/i 

Who leaves all receives more Emnson 
10 Who looks not before finds himself behind. 
Ft. 

Who loves his own sweet shadow in the 
streets / Better than e’er the faiiest she he 
meets Butm, 

Who loves me, loves my dog. L. Pr.. 

Who loves, raves B\toH 
Who made the heart, 'tis He alone / Decidedly 
can try us , / He knows each chord, its vari¬ 
ous tone, / Each spring, its various bias / 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, / We 
never can adjust it, / What's done we partly 
may compute, / But know not what’s re¬ 
sisted. Bums 

15 Who make poor “will do" wait upon “I 
should, ’’ / We own they’re prudent, but 
who owns they’ie good ? Butn\ 

Who marks in church-time others' symmetry, / 
Makes all their beauty his deformity. Leon^f 
Htthett 

Who never climbs will never fa’. Sc. /V. 

Who never doubted never half believed 
Baihy, 

Who overcomes / By force, hath overcome 
But half his foe Milton 

20 Who pants for glory finds but short repose , / 
A breath revives him or a breath o'ertnrows 
Pope, 

Who plays for more / Than he can lose with 
pleasure, stakes his heart, ireorge Herbert 
Who questioiieth much, shall learn much, and 
content much. Baton. 

Who riseth from a feast / With that keen 
appetite that he sits down ? / Where is the 
horse that doth untread again / His tedious 
measures with the unabated fire / That he 
did pace them first? All things that are / 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 
Mer oj I ftine, ii 6. 

Who say, I care not, those I give for lost; / 
And to instruct them, ’twill not quit the 
cost. George Herbert. 


Who seeks Him in the dark and cold, / With 26 
heart that elsewhere finds no rest, / Some 
fiinge of the skirts of God shall hold, / 
Tliough round his spiiit the mists may fold, / 
With eerie shadows and fears untold. Dr. 

If' Smith. 

Who shall be true to us, / When we are so un¬ 
secret to ourselves? 1 toil, and L tii>:> , iii 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, / 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and 

me PoH’ 

Who shall place / A limit to the giant’s un¬ 
chained sti engtn, / Or curb his swiftness in 
the foi ward race U t Bryant 

Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, / 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 
Burns 

Who should be trusted when one’s right 30 
hand Is perjured to the bosom ? Jwo Gent 
o' f ttotta,\ 4 

Who shuts love out shall be shut out from 
love. J entnson 

I Who so firm that cannot be seduced? Jul 

C./J , 1 ' 

! Who so unworthy but may proudly deck him / 
With his fair-weather virtue, tnat exults / 
Glad o'er the summer main ? The tempest 
comes, / The rough winds rage aloud , when 
from the helm / This virtue shrinks, and in 
a corner lies / Lamenting 7 hottnon 

Who soars too near the sun with golden 
wings melts them, Slin/u<!/'tare 

Who speaks to the instincts speaks to the 31 
deepest in man, and finds the readiest re¬ 
sponse. A. B. A Lott. 

Who spouts his message to the wilderness, / 
Lightens his soul and feels one burden less , / 
But to the people preach, and you will find / 
They'll pay you back with thanks ill to your 
mina. Goethe, I'toJ. Blatktei tramlation. 

Who steals my purse steals trash, *tis some- 
thmg, nothing , / ’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has 
been slave to thousands , / But he that filches 
from me my good name, / Robs me of that 
which not enriches him, / And makes me poor 
indeed. tUheiio, iii 3 

Who surpasses or subdues Hnankind / Must 
look down on the hate of those below. Byron. 

Who the race of men doth love, / Loves also 
him above. Leiois Morns. 

Who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, / This 40 
pleasing anxious being e'er resign’d , / Left 
the warm precincts of the cheerful day, / 
Nor cast one longing hng’nng look behmd? 

C ray 

Who track the steps of glory to the grave. 

Byron. 

Who trusts in God fears not his rod Goethe. 

Who values a good night’s rest will not lie 
down with enmity in his heart if he can help 
it Stt me 

Who values that anger which is consumed 
only in empty menaces ? Goldsmith 

Who walks through fire will hardly heed the 46 
smoke Tennyson 

Who watches not catches not. Dut Pr. 

“Who will ^ard the guards?” says a Latin 
verst, — “Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” 

1 answer, “The enemy.” It is the enemy 
who keeps the sentinel watchfuL Mme* 
Swctchine. 
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Who will not mercy unto others show, / How 
can he mercy ever hope to have ? t 

Who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time. / The oppressor’s wioii}?, the proud 
man s contumely, / The pan}js> of despised 
love, the law’s delay, / The iiisoleuce of 
office and the spin ns / That patient merit 
of the unworthy takes, ' When he himself 
mig'ht Ins quietus make / With a bare bod¬ 
kin ? JJani , in i 

Who would check the happy feeling’ ' That 
uispiies the linnet’s son^ t Who would stop 
the swallow wheeling On her jnmons swift 
and sti ong ? 1/ < .v/// 

Who would fardels bear, / To grunt and sweat 
under a weaiy life, / But th it the dread of 
something after death, / The undiscover’d 
countiy from whose bourn / No tiavellei 
retains, puzzles the will, ' And makes us 
rather bear those ills we have / Than fly to 
others that we know not of? //aw , iii i 
5 Whoever acquires knowledge but does not 
practise it, is as one who ploughs but does 
not sow 

Whoever aims at doing or enjoy ng all and 
everything with his entne nature, whoevei 
tries to link togethei all that is without Inin 
by such a species of enjoyment will only lose 
his tune m efforts that can never be suc¬ 
cessful (.,oct/te 

Whoever can administer what he possesses, 
has enough, and to be wealthy is a bui den- 
some affaii, unless j^ou understand it (mt the 

Whoever can discern truth has leceived his 
commission from a higher source than the 
chiefest judge m the world, who can discern 
only law. I/n/uau. 

Whoever can make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass giow where only one grew 
before, deserves bettei of mankind, and does 
more service to his couiitiy, than the whole 
race of politicians put together /t 
10 Whoever can turn his weeping eyes to heaven 
has lost nothing, for thcie above is every¬ 
thing he can wisli for here below He only 
is a loser who peisists in lookiiifv down on 
the narrow plains of the present time. J<un 
Paul 

Whoever converses much among old books 
will be hard to please among new. It tuple 

Whoever despises maiikiiid will never get the 
best out of otheis or himself J on/utz’.ll, 

Whoever does not respect confidence will 
never find happiness in his path. Savitti: 

Whoever fights, whoever falls, / Justice con¬ 
quers evermore Puu > zon 
16 W’hoever ^ives himself to this (cvil-speaking and 
cvil-wishing), soon comes to be indifferent to¬ 
wards God, contemptuous towards the world, 
spiteful towards his equals , and the true, 
genuine indispensable sentiment of self-esti¬ 
mation corrupts into self-conceit and pre¬ 
sumption. L,ot*lie. 

Whoever has lived twenty years ought to 
know howto older himself without physic 
'I ibettutiy quoted by Moutwy^ue. 

Whoever has no fixed opinions has no con¬ 
stant feelings. Joubttt. 

Whoever has seen the masked at a ball dance 
amicably together, and take hold of hands 
without knowing each other, leaving the 
next moment to meet noj more, can form an 
idea of the world. / auvenatsues. 


Whoever has sixpence is sovereign over all 
men —to the extent of the sixpence; com¬ 
mands cooks to feed him, philosophers to 
tea h him, kings to ino int guard over him— 
to the extent of s’xpeiice C ar/xU 
Whoever has so far fliimed his taste as to be 2C 
able to relish ami feel the beauties of t)ie 
great masters, ha^ gone a gieat way in ius 
study. loMiua h, Mioids 
Whoever is a genuine follower of truth, keeps 
his eye steady upon his guide, indiffeient 
whither he is lead, piovided that she is the 
leader. 1- /;/,< 

Whoever is in a hurry shows that the thing 
he IS about is too bu; foi him Haste and 
hurry are very dillcieut things. Llustt)- 

jt.d 

Whoever is king, i. tilso the father of his 
countiy Lou 

Whoever is out of patience is out of posses¬ 
sion of his soul. I an HI 

Whoever may Discern true ends will grow 25 
puie enough / To love them, biave enough 
to stiive loi them, , And strong enough to 
re.ich them, though the road be i ough. A 
/.’ htooin. 

Whoever perseveres will be crowned lUtdt t 
Whoever selves his country well has no need 
of ancestoi s / <<, t>t > i 

Whoever sinks his vesstl by overloading it, 
though it be with gold, and silvci and 
precious stones, will give his owner but aa 
ill account of his voyage Lol u 
Whoevei thinks a faultless piece to see, / 
Thinks what lie er was, nor is, nor e er shall 
I be Pop, 

Whoever will thrust Magdalen into the pit 30 
will find that he has dropped with her into 
the flames the key that should have ojiened 
heaven for him, ami assuredly shall he re¬ 
main outside until she, hei put ification com¬ 
pleted, shall take pity on him and bring it 
thence L tua hutlut^u 

Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison. Joliu;>on 
Whoever wishes to keep a secret must hide 
fioiii us that he possesses one. LjOc.oi 
Whoever would persuade men to religion 
both with art and efficacy, must found the 
persuasion of it upon this, that it interferes 
not with any rational pleasure, that it bids 
nobody quit the enjoyment of any one thing 
that his reason can prove to him ought to be 
einoyed .'iouilt. 

Whole, half, and quarter mistakes are very 
difficult and troublesome to correct and sift, 
and it is hard to set wliat is true in them m 
its proper place Croetlie. 

Wholesome berries thrive and lipen best, / 35 
Neighbour’d by fruit of basei quality. J/ett. 

/ ., 1 I. 

Wholly a man of action, with speech sub¬ 
servient thereto, t atlylc of Jus fatlu r. 

Whom God teaches not, man cannot Gael. 
Whom Heaven has made a slave, no parlia¬ 
ment of men, nor power that exists on eaith, 
can render free, l atlylc 
“ Whom the gods love die young," was said 
of yore, Byron, 
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Whom the grandeur of his office elevates over 
other men will soon find that the first hour of 
his new dignity is the last of his indepen¬ 
dence. Liiaiui'Hot P' 

Whom the heart of man shuts out, straight¬ 
way the heart of God takes in / o < ro 
Whom well mspird the oracle pionounred 
Wisest of men Milton^ o/\Sth mit \ 

Whose faith has centre everywhete, / Not 
cares to fix itself to form lit tn 

6 Whoso believes, let him begin to fulfil, l n'- 
lyli. 

Whoso boasteth him^self of a false gift is like 
clouds c'uid wind without r nii B r <• 

Whoso can look on death will start at no 
shadows I a fu/.r 

Whoso can speak well is a man 1 utki y 
Whoso cannot obey cannot be free, still less 
bear rule , he that is the inferior of nothing, 
can bo the superior of nothing, the equal oi 
nothing ( h 

10 Whoso curseth his father or his mothei his 
lamp shall be put out m obscure darkness 

lUblc 

Whoso devours the substance of the poor will 
at length find in it a bone to choke him 
// /’/ 

Whoso does not good, does evil enough. Ft 
Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, 
and obtaineth favour of the Lonl F-ibh 
Whoso hath love m his heart hath spurs in his 
sidas .7 F), 

15 Whoso findeth me (\\'is<loin) findeth life, and 
shall obtain favour of the Lord Juvh 
Whoso hath skill m this art (inusir'lis of a good 
temperament, fitted for all things May tin 
Lutncy 

Whoso IS not a misanthrop'st at forty can 
never have loved his kind c itamfoyt 
Whoso keepeth the fig-tree shall eat the fruit 
thereof, so he that waiteth on his mastci 
shall be honoured /> Vr 
Whoso lives for humanity must be content to 
lose himself (' F> J yothin^luiin 

20 Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his 
Maker , and he that is glad at calamities 
shall not be unpunished. Fiblc 
Whoso rewardeth evil for good, evil shall not 
depart from his house Bibh 
Whoso lobbeth his father or his mother, and 
saith, It IS no tiansgression, the same is the 
companion of a destroyer. Ihbii 
Whoso serves the public is a poor cieature 
{cm a7-iiie\ Ihio) , he worries himself, and no 
one IS grateful to him for his services t.d, the 
Whoso should combine the intrepid candour 
and decisive scientifia clearness of Hume 
with the reverence, the love, and devout 
humility of Johnson, were the whole man of 
a new time. L arlyle 

25 Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the 

E oor, he also shall cry himself, but shall not 
e heard Bible. 

Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he. 

Bible, 

Whoso, without poetic frenzy, knocks at the 
doors of the Muses, presuming that his ait 
alone will suffice to make him a poet, both 
he and his poetry are hopelessly thrown 
away. Flato. 


Whoso would find God must bring him with 
1 him , thou seest him in things outside of 
I thee, only when he IS within thee Kiaktyt 
' Whoso would work aright must not concern 
himself about what is ill done, but only do 
; well himself. LtOt the 

Whoso would write clearly must think clearly 30 
and if he would write m a noble style, he 
must first possess a noble soul iiociiu 
Whosoever and whatsoever introduces itself 
, and appears, in the firm eaitli of human 
I business, or, as we well say, comes into 
' existence, must proceed from the world of 
I the supernatural. whatsoevei of a material 
I sort deceases and disappears might be ex- 
! pected to go thither t aityh 
I Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, 

I cannot be my disciple /< m/v 
W hosoever has not seized the whole cannot 
I yet speak ti iily (much less musically, con- 
cordantly) of any pa it ( ailyit 
Whosoever hath not patience, neither doth he 
possess philosophy \<taiii. 

Whosoever hath his mind fiaught with many 35 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do 
clarify and biealc up, in the communicat¬ 
ing and discoursing with another He 
tosseth his thoughts moie easily, he mar- 
shalleth them more orderly, he seeth how 
they look when they are turned into 
woids , finally, he waxeth wiser than him¬ 
self Bm on. 

Whosoever, in the frame of his nature and 
affections, is unfit lor friendship, he tuketh 
it of the beast, and not from humanity. 
Biuon. 

“Whosoever quarrels with his fate, does not 
understand it,” says Bettine , and among all 
her inspired sayings, she spoke none wiser. 

Mi hild 

Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which IS in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother /li/o 
Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be ex¬ 
alted ft sHS 

Whosoever shall not receives,the kingdom of 40 
God as a little child, he shall not eater 
therein Jc^hk. 

Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your servant. Je\ui, to hn diHipint 
Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoevei will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it. Jam. 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit 
once , / And He that might the vantage best 
have took / Found out the remedy. How 
would you be / If He, which is the top of 
judgment, should / But judge you as you 
are? Aleas.Jor Mem , i\ a 
Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene ? / 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ? / 
Some drm>s of joy with draughts of ill be¬ 
tween , / Some gleams of sunshine 'mid re¬ 
newing storms. Bums. 

Why are taste {Ct scnmnck') and genius so 45 
.seldom willing to unite? The former is 
shy of power, the latter scorus restraint. 

Schiller 

Why complain of wanting light ? It is cour¬ 
age, energy, perseverance that I want 
Carlyle. 
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Why do we discover faults so much more 
readily than perfections ? Mmc de 
Why do we pray to Heaven without setting 
our own shoulder to the wheel ? t a^lyh 
Why does it signify to us what they think of 
us aftei death, when our being has become 
only an empty sound? AunhoL ■ 

Why does that hyssop grow there in the 
chink of the wall ? Because the whole uni¬ 
verse, sufficiently occupied otherwise, could 
not hitherto prevent its growing It has the 
might and the right Lnr/vie 
6 Why don’t the men propose, mamma? / Why 
don t the men propose ? J. // iUtyiy 
Why dost thou try to find / Where charity 
doth flow ? Upon the waters cast thy bread, / 
Who eats it, who may know ? hot the 
Why has not man a microscopic eye? / For 
tins plain reason m.in is not a fly J'of'c 
Why insist, ye heioes, against the will of 
Jupiter, in piessing a Hercules into your 
enterpi ise ^ Know ye not that for him thei e 
IS quite othei work appointed, which he 
must do all alone, and not another with 
him? I.d 

Why is it that Love must so often sigh in 
vain for an object, and Hate never? Jean 

I'llUt 

10 Why IS It that we can better bear to part in 
spirit tlian in body, and, while we have the 
foititiule to act farewell, have not the nerve 
to say it ? K 

Why IS there no man who confe .ses his vices? 
It IS because he has not yet l.uJ them aside 
It IS a waking man only who can tell his 
dreams ..S,« 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world / Like a Colossus, and we petty men / 
Walk under his huge le js and peep about / 
To find ourselves dislionourable graves 
J»l (. n s , I ^ 

Why, nothing comes amiss, so money comes 
withal / arri i/u i. 2 

Why rather, sleep, best thou in smoky cribs, / 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, / And 
hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slum¬ 
ber, / Than in the perfumed chambers of the 
great, Under the canopies of costly state, / 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody? 
2 /ien II Ill I. 

16 Why seek at oiue to dive into / The depth of 
all that meets your view? / Wait for the 
melting of the snow, / And then you'll see 
what lies below. I'rof lilackiejurm Goethf. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm 
within, / Sit like his giandsire cut in ala¬ 
baster ? Aftr. oj I inn e, i i. 

“Why should calamity be full of words?’V 
“ Let them have scope , though what they 
do iinpait / Help not at all, yet do they ease 
the heart " Kich III , i\. 4 
Why should honour outlive honesty ? Otheiio^ 

V. 7. 

Why should I make a shadow where God 
makes all so bright ? Dr 11 a/ii r- Smith 
SO Why should not conscience have vacation / 
As well as other courts o’ th’ nation ? Jiutier. 
Why should the Garment of Praise destroy 
the Spirit of Heaviness? Because an old 
woman cannot sing and cry at the same 
moment . . . one emotion destroys another. 
Prof. Drummond, 


Why should the poor be flatter’d ? / No, let 
the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, / And 
crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, / 
Where thiift ni.'iy follow fawning. Jlarrt., 

Ill 7 

Why should thy satisfaction be placed upon 
a thing which makes thee not one whit the 
better or the worse ? Jhoma^ d kitnpts. 

Why should we ci ave a hallow’d spot ? / An 
altar is in each man's cot, / A church in 
every grove that spreads Its living roof 
above oui heads WoriL.vorth 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone, / 26 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we 
die, / Nor even the tenderest heart, and 
next our own, / Knows half the reasons why 
we smile or sigh ? h i hi, 

Why should we go a-jaunting when the heart 
wants to rejiose. Dr Haiti? Smith 

Why should we have any serious disgust at 
kitchens ? Perhaps they are the holiest re¬ 
cesses of the house There is the hearth, after 
all, and the settle, and the fagots, and the 
kettle, and the ci ickets They ai e the heart, 
the left ventricle, the very vital part of the 
house. ! ho nan. 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, f 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
ShaAn/'i an 

Why such heat ptiishmc siipeistitiorO? Other 
nonsense, quite eciual to it, will be almost 
sure to follow. I nuiruk Hu Gmii to I’ol- 

fair, 

Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker if it 30 
IS not the truth that he is speaking ? If an 
eloquent speaker is not speaking the truth, 

IS there a more horrid kind of object in crea¬ 
tion? Carlyfe 

Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, / Which 

I with sword will open )icrrv II ivcs, 

II > 

Why, universal plodding prisons up / The 
nimble spirits in the arteries, / As motion and 
long-during action tires / The sinewy vigour 
of the traveller. /.iK’i ’t / / i\ 3 

Why, what should be the fear ? / I do not set 
my life at a pin’s fee ; / And for my soul, what 
can it do to that, ; Being a thing immortal as 
itself? /tarn., 1 . 4 . 

Wicked thoughts and worthless efforts gradu¬ 
ally set their mark upon the face, especially 
the eyes Schfl/>inhaMi ?, 

Wickedness is its own punishment. Quarles 35 

Wickedness is voluntary frenzy, and every 
sinner does more extravagent things than 
any man that is crazed and out of his wits, 
only that he knows better what he does. 

7 rl/otson 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction 

Wide our world displays its worth, man’s 
strife and sti ife’s success, / All the good and 
beauty, wonder crowning wonder, / Till my 
heart and soul applaud perfection, nothing 
less 

Wide will wear, but light will tear Pr. 

Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt / Eins in 40 
dem andern wirkt und lebt!—How oicrything 
weaves itself into I he whole, one works and 
lives in lilt other. Goethe. 

Wie bitter sind der Trennung Leiden 1—How 
bitter aic the pangs of parting 1 Moza*t, 
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Wie das Aukc, hat das Herz / Seme Sprache 
oline Worte- '1 lu htau, hkt ihe c>c*, lias its 
spci iJi Vuhoiil wuitU 

Wie das Gestirn, / Ohnc Hast, / Aber ohiic 
Rast, / Drehe sich jederUm die etgiie Last 

- lakt a St u, wulioiu liaste, Aet willioui icM, lot 
rarh one r(_\o]\t' jiimitl Ills own task i,oitni. 

Wie der alte verbreimt, steift:!- der neiie so- 
gleicli wieder aus der Asdic hervoi - (()iir 

p.issioiis lit tluo i)ho-iii\i.s ) when the old mu 
Is luiint out, tin. now oiu uses aiaiglilw ij out 
ofitsaslus. (lOtilu 

Wie der Steincnhimtnel stal iind bewejTt— Like 

the slain lic..i\t.ns, -till iiui in motion / t 7 
nci.,h> hn 

5 Wie die Alten suntreiij so zwitschern aiidi die 
Jungeii A iht ol 1 l.uJs smi,, so will tlu. aouih; 
ones twitter , 

Wie die Blntnen die Ltd’, uiid die Sterne den 
Himmcl Zieieii so zicret At hen Hellas nnd 
HelHs die Welt—As lh< llow'is ulom the 
I util uni tin St 11 -> the 1 1 , ‘o Ailitn-> adiiin 
tiioet e, and t in t' t thtwoild // uit f 

Wie ein Pfeil nadi semeni Zide fliept des 
braven Maimes Wort I ii t .in .irruw to it 
aim IIie-> the a>oil in ui’< \.vnd ruittn 

Wie tug-g^bunden desWeibes Gluck *~TTin\ 
stt,iil(.n<.d IS tlie lot ol woiiiUi ' 

Wie friichtbar isl dci klenide Kreis,/Wenn 
man ihn wold zn pflegeii wciss • - How fmitbi! 
the sin dll.'-1 -jiMf il we hut kluw howto (ulti- 

It ' (j-i't 

10 Wie gewonnen, so zenonnen- Fasdy c uned, 

« I -ilj nt 

Wie ist das Menschenherz so klein I / Und 
doch auch da zieht Gott herein - How sm ill 
is tilt hum in 111 .Ill, uitl jet e\en llnte (lud 
enlt IS in //' J!t^ 

Wie schrankt sub Well und Himmel ein, / 
Wenn unser Herz m semen Schranken 
banget How t Utli.md he.ivt n < > nn.u t wlieu 

oiii heait fit Is wirliin Us haiiit is ' inuifit 

Wie? Wann? und Wo^ Die Gotter bleiben 
stumm Du halte dich aus Wed, und frage 
nicbt Wartini 1 low vilun? .ind where"' tin 
gtjds ketji sileiK e kteji joii to the “llecause," 
and .'I'l not “Whj (u>t 'ht 

Wild ambition loves to slide, not stand , / And 
Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue's land. pyyiHh 
15 Wilful waste makes woeful want /V. 

Will a comser of the sun woik softly in the 
harness of a dray-horse ? His diool^ are of 
fire, and his patli is through the heavens, 
bringing light to all lands , will he lumber 
on mud highways, dragging ale for earthly 
appetites fi om door to dooi ? ( a/lyle on the 
larecr an^t M>r j o7oti(/ Utti of Buiwi 

Will all great Neptune s ocean wash this blood ' 
Clean fiom my hand ? No, this my hand will 
rather / The multitudinous seas incarnadine,/ 
Making the green one red Ma^ , ii ^ 

Will is deaf, and hears no lieedfiil friends 
Shakenfrat e 

Will it, and set to work briskly. Si hitler 
20 Will localises us; thought universahses us 

A mu i. 

Will mums intellect constitutes vulgarity 

ScJtopL nhauf) 

** WiU-to-do," which is the spirit of the true 
God, is eternally incompatiole with “wish- 
to-hare,” which is the proper spirit of the 
false. Ed. 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, / 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike I'^ope. 

Willows are weak, yet they bind other wood. 

Pr, 

Willst dll den Dichter verstehen, so lerne wie 25 
I Dichter empfinden W ilt thou uiKkrst.'ind a 
' poet, tlim Icaiii to b cl .IS .1 poLt. heil. 

Willst dn dich am Ganzen erquicken, / So 
mnsst du das Ganze im Kleinsten erblicken 
— Will tliuu slicimtlRn th^ SI If in the w hole, then 
must thou sec the whole in the le.isl oliject. 
i.oii/ie 

Willst du immer weiter schweifen ? / Sieh, das 
Gute hegt so nah ' / Leinc nur das Gluck 
etgieifen, / Denn das Gluck ist immer da— 

Wilt thou lot « St 1 lo imS i i, v h It is good lit s 
st> til n tint ' ()nh h irii to SI i/t the good for- 

liiin tint tilleis, loi It is t \ I r theiL. Goettu. 

Willst du in’s Unendliclie schreiten, / Geli’ nur 
im Endliche nacli alien Seiten - \\ ouldst tliou 
stt p foiM.ud into the inliiiilt keep ^tiK tlj u ttliin 
tin Itiiiits of the limit (•oittu 

Willst du lebeii, uiusst dit dicnen , willst du 
fiei sein, musst du sterben \N ouldst tlimi 
lo\t, thou must serve , would thou he liec, thou 
1 must (lit 

Wdlst du nut Kinderhanden / In des Schick- 30 
sals Speichen gieifen? / Semes Donner- 
wagens Lauf / Halt kem sterbhch Wesen 
auf Wilt thou fluteii tlir spokts of destiny 
with thv thilds b.milsi* The (out c of Its cii 
o< thundi r iio nuat.il hand can sl.iy. Cm/- 
p.iiz,,. 

Willst lustig leben, geh' mit zwei Sacken, / 
Linen zu geben, emen um emzustecken— 
Wouiil vtni live a iiieiij lilt, go wnh tw'o 
wallets, one foi giving out and one for ])Utting 
in (tiulhe 

Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them^ then, m being mercifuL 

S/i 

Wilt thou know a man, above all a mankind, 
by stringing together beadiolls of what 
i thou namest facts ? The man is the spirit 
he worked in, not what he did, but what 
he became ( ar lyle. 

Wilt thou know thyself, see how others do; 
wilt thou understand othei3’, look into thine 
own heart Si hitler 

“Win hearts,” said Butletgh to Queen Eliza- 36 
beth, “and you have all men’s hearts and 
purses." \miie^. 

Wine and youth are fire upon fire Tielding 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. 

Jhtdi. 

Wine IS a turncoat; first a friend and then an 
enemy. heUiing. 

Wine neither keeps secrets nor fulfils promises. 

Wine washes off the daub. Pr. 40 

Wings have we - and as far as we can go, / 
We may find pleasure wilderness and 
wood, / Blank ocean and mere sky, support 
that mood / Which with the lofty, sanctifies 
the low. ll ordMvorth 

Wink at small faults. Pr. 

Wir Menschen sind ja alle Bruder—We men 
arc fer certain all brothers. Zschokke. 

Wisdom alone is a science of other sciences 
and of itself. Plato. 
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Wisdom and Fortune combating together, / If 
that the former dare but what he can, / No 
chance may shake it nt. and C Uo , m 11 
Wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability 
of thy times. /•//*/< 

Wisdom becomes nonsense iUn^inn) in the 
moutli of a fanatic (S< // inartnci ) (>//<> Ludivi\, 
Wisdom begins at the end. II tbstit 
6 Wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excel- 
leth darkness. Ihhh 

Wisdom IS a defence, and money is a defence i 
but the excellency of knowledge is, that 
wisdom giveth life to them that have il 

Ihhlf 

Wisdom is a peail, with most success / Sought 
in still water and beneath clear skies ( > 

Wisdom IS mtimsically of a silent nature, it 
cannot at once, or completely at all, be read 
off m words, and is only legible in whole 
when its work is done < (r//j t 
Wisdom IS justified of her children ft\ •<; 

10 Wisdom is not found with those who dwell at 
their ease, rather Natuie, when she adds 
brain, adds difficulty / tn, non 
Wisdom IS ofttimes nearer when we s^oop than 
when we soar II ofds-.vofth 
Wisdom IS only m tiuth Cot Oh 
Wisdom is that attribute through which 
every action of a man receives its ideal 
value or import ((/< halt's \i h I nnua. htr 
Wisdom is the piincipal thing, theiefore get 
wisdom and with all thy getting get under¬ 
standing Jhf.e 

15 Wisdom is too high for a fool. Kwh 

Wisdom makes a slow defence against trouble, 
though at last a sure one. (lolaanith 
Wisdom may be the ultimate arbitei, but is 
seldom the immediate agent in human affairs. 
S// /. SifpktH 

Wisdom may sometimes wear a look austere, ' 
But smiles and jests are oft her helpmates 
here Dt Boh h 

Wisdom not only gets, but, got, retains. 

Quant s 

20 Wisdom picks friends , civility plays the rest t 
A toy snuiiii'd cleanly passetn with the best. 

iu ofgt He) t'e> t 

Wisdom resteth in the heait of him that hath 
understanding. Bih/e 

Wisdom sends us to childhood, “unless ye 
become as little childien.” t'auah 
Wisdom sits with children round her knees 

li ordsitiotli 

Wisdom sometimes walks in clouted shoes P) 
25 Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is 
hoarded up, what profit is in them both? 

kcclus 


Wise above that which is written. St Paul 30 

Wise, cultivated, genial conversation is the 
best flower of civilisation, and the best result 
which life has to offer us- a cup for gods, 
which has no repentance Conversation is 
our account of ourselves All we have, all 
we can, all we know is brought into play, 
and as the repioductiou, in finer form, of all 
our havings / nu / 

Wise IS the man piejirtred foi either end, / 
Who in due mcasiiie can both spare and 
spend J tf,it)i 

Wise kings have generally wise councillors, 
as he must be a wise man himself who is 
capable of distinguishing one 

Wise men are insti noted by leason, men of 
less understanding, by experience , the must 
Ignorant, by necessity, and beasts, by nature 
( /< 

Wise men .are not wise at all hours, and will 36 
speak five times from their taste oi their 
humour to one from their reason J lut >ion 

Wise men are wise but not ptiideiit, in that 
they know nothing of what is fot their own 
advantage, but know surpassing things, 
matvellous things, difficult things, and divine 
things A/is^))i 

Wise men argue causes, and fools decide 
them. Ifiuilui>\'\ 

1 Wise men, for the most part, are silent at 
1 piesent, and good men power less the sense¬ 
less vociferate, and the heartless govern , 
while all social law and pi ovulence are dis¬ 
solved by the eniaged agitation of a multi¬ 
tude, among whom every villain has a 
chance of powei, eveiy simjileton of pr.use, 
and every scoundrel of fortune A usK, k 

Wise men mingle mirth with then cares, as a 
help either to forget or ovcrcniue them , but 
to lesoit to intoxication for the ease of one’s 
mind IS to cure melancholy by madness 
L ha> ton 

Wise men ne’er sit and wad their loss, But 40 
cheetly seek how to rediess their hat ms 
? Htn I/ ,s 4 

Wise men say nothing in dangerous times 
Stidi n 

Wise sayings aie as saltpits , you may extract 
salt out of them, and sprinkle it where you 
will. Ot 

Wise sayings aie not only for ornament, but 
for action and husincss, having a point or 
edge, whereby knots in business are pierced 
and discovei ed. / lat o>, 

Wise sayings are the guiding oracles which 
man has found out for himself m that great 
business of ours, of learning how to be, to 
do, to do without, and to depart. John 
Mox.y 


Wisdom, which represents the marriage of 
truth and virtue, is by no means synonymous 
with gravity She is L'Allegro as well as 
II Penseroso, and jests as well as preaches. 
IVktpjh 

Wisdom will out, it is the one thing in this 
world that cannot be suppressed or annulled 

John Burrou^ht) 

Wisdom’s a trimmer thing than shop e’er 
gave Ceotge Hohert 

Wisdom's path is steep; but, gained the 
height, / The Muse’s gifts will fill you with 
delight. Onestfs, 


Wise to resolve, and patient to perform. Pope 45 
Wise, well-calculated bleeding of a young 
soul lies fatally over the horizon in these 
epochs Lufij'it 

Wisely and slow they stumble that run fast 

Pont ««<//«/, n { 

Wishing, of all employments, is the worst. 
i’ount;. 

Wissen ist leichter als tliun - I'o know is ea.sier 
th.in to do (it) P> 

Wit and judgment often are at strife, / Though 60 
meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 
Pope, 
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Wit and understanding are trifles without 
integrity, troiihimth 

Wit and wisdom aie born with a man Sehim 
Wit, bright, rapid, and blasting as the light¬ 
ning, nashes, strikes, and vanishes m an 
instant; humour, warm and all-embracing as 
the sunshine, bathes its object in a genial 
and abiding light WhifpL 
Wit IS a dangerous weapon, even to the 
possessor, if he knows not how to use it 
discreetly Montais:ne 

$ Wit IS a pernicious thing when it is not tem¬ 
pered with virtue and humanity A.uiiwn 
Wit IS brushwood, judgment timber; the one 
gives the greatest flame, the other yields the 
durablest heat, and both meeting make the 
best fire Sn Inomns 0"<etbit>Y 
Wit is of the tine Pierian spiing, that can 
make anything of anything Chapman 
Wit marries ideas lying wide apart, by a 
sudden jeik of the understanding U h pph 
Wit once bought is woith twice taught. 
Pr 

10 Wit stiews a single lay (of the pn-m) separ¬ 
ated from the rest upon an object, nevci ' 
white light, that is the province of wisdom 

holmt‘\ 

Wit, when neglected by the great, is gener¬ 
ally despised by the vulgai (.o.a<imii/t 
Wit without employment is a disease Put ton 
Wit without wisdom is salt without meat. 
Hotm 

Wit-work is always play, when it is good 

Rusktn, 

IS Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking / Some¬ 
times a friend, sometimes the engineer / 
Hast thou the knack? painpei it not with 
liking , / But if thou want it, buy it not too 
dear. (.jcot/. c Hi thu i 

Witchcraft has been [uit a stop to by Act of 
Parliament, but the mysterious relations 
which it emblemed still continue. Lat~ 
}yie 

With all appliances and means to boot. 2 /Icn 

//’, HI I I 

With bag and baggage At, Von Like I(^ I 
III 2 

With centiic and eccentric scribbled o’er, /| 
Cycle .uid epicyle, 01 b in orb 'Muion 
20 With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do He may as well concern 
himself with his shadow 011 the wall. Lmer- 
son 

With curious art the brain, too finely wrought, ' 
Preys on herself, and is destroyed by thought 
( hurt, ht 11 

With devotion’s visage / And pious action we 
do sugar over / The devil himself JIam , 
ill 1 

With disadvantages enough to call him down 
to humility, a Scotchman is one of the pioud- 
est things alive (ro/i/imith 
With every anguish of our earthly part the 
spirit’s sight grows clearer , this was meant 
when Jesus touched the blind man’s lids 
with clay Lowe//. 

26 With every bieath we draw, an ethereal 
stream of Lethe runs through our whole 
being, so that we have but a partial recol¬ 
lection of our joys, and scarcely any of our 
Wrows. LoetJu. 


With faith, martyrs, otherwise weak, can 
cheerfully endure the shame and the cross ; 
and without it wordlings puke up their sick 
existence, by suicide, in the midst of luxury. 

L at Me 

With fingers weary and worn, / With eyelids 
heavy and red, / A woman sat in unwomanly 
rags, / Plying her needle and thread— / 
Stitch ! stitch ’ stitch ! Hood 

“ With It. or upon it, my son ” A Spat tan 
motJuft whtti she handed het son his shield as 
ht set out to Plight fot his c 'untty 

With just enough of learning to misquote. 

Bvon 

With love come life and hope John A/rr-SO 
//wc 

With malice towanls none, with charity 
for all, with firmness 111 the light, as God 
gives us to see the right Jonn (Jumty 
. \aatii\ 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles 
come Jyc; <»//,«,i i 

With moral, political, religious considerations, 
high and dear as they may otherwise be, the 
philosopher, as such, has no concern L at ■ 
/yte 

With much we surfeit, plenty makes us poor. 

Ihavtou 

With narrow-minded persons, and those in a 36 
state of mental darkness, we find conceit, 
while with mental dearness ami high en¬ 
dowments we never find it In such cases 
there is geiieially a joyful feeling of strength, 
but since this strength is actual, the feeling 
is anything else you please, only not conceit. 
Got iht 

With none who bless us, none whom we can 
bless— , This IS to be alone , this, this is 
solitude! Hytoti 

With necessity, the tyrant’s plea, excused his 
devilish deeds, il/ Iton. 

With ordinary talent and extraordinary per¬ 
severance, all things arc attainable Sir 
7 /' liu.x ton. 

With parsimony a little is sufficient, and with¬ 
out It nothing is sufficient, whereas frugality 
makes a poor man rich. Sen 

With patient mind thy path of duty run , / 40 
God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, / 
But thou thyself wouldst do, if thou couldst 
see / Tile end of all events as well as 
he (?) 

With poetry, as with going to sea, we should 
push from the shore and reach a certain 
elevation before we unfuil all our sails. 

Uoetht 

With poetry second-rate in quality, no one 
ought to be allowed to trouble inaiikind 
Ru\ktn, 

With remembrance of the greater grief to 
banish the less. Hotvatd, Latl oj' Surtey 

With respect to luxuries and comforts, the 
wisest nave ever lived a more simple and 
meagre life than the poor. Ihottnu. 

With some h*‘e is exactly like a sleigh-drive, 46 
showy and tinklmg, but affording just as 
little for the heart as it offers much to eyes 
and ears. (,oethe 

With stupidity and sound digestion man may 
front much, but what in tnese dull, unima- 

g inative days are the terrors of conscience 
> the diseases of the liver 1 Car lyle 
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With temperance, health, cheerfulness, friends, 
a chosen task, one pays the cheapest fees for 
living, and may well dispense with other 
physicians />' A/tott. 

With the dead there is no rivalry In the dead 
there is no change Plato is never sullen. 
Cervantes is never petulant Demosthenes 
nevei comes unseasonably Dante never 

stays too long. Matau/av 

With the Gospels one becomes a heretic. 
It Pr. 

With the majority of men unbelief m one thing 
IS founded on blind belief in another thing 
J^uhti nhi > 

6 With the possession or certain expectation of 
good things our demand rises, and increases 
our capacity for further possession and larger 
expectations, St //-'/t nhau* f 

With thought, with the ideal, is immortal 
hilarity, the rose of joy. Round it all the 
Muses sing 1 m, ? \on 

With too much quickness ever to be taught, / 
With too much thinking to have common 
thought PopL 

With viitue, capacity, and good conduct, one 
still can be insupportable The uanners, 
which aie neglected as small things, are 
often those which decide men foi or against 
you. A slight attention to them would 
have pi evented their ill judgments La 
lit uyt 11 . 

With well-doing ye may put to silence foohsh 
men. St /’</<; 

10 With what a heavy and retarding weight does 
expectation load the wing of time Wtlhatn 
Hfti6on 

With what is debateable I am unconcerned, 
and when I have only opinions about things 
... I do not talk about them. I attack only 
what cannot on any po‘ sible ground be de¬ 
fended , and state only what I know to be 
incontrovertibly true Ku’iKin 

With women worth the being won, / The softest 
lover ever best succeeds. Aaton Util, 

Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house, 
lest he be weary of thee, and so hate thee. 
Bible, 

Withhold not good from them to whom it is 
due, when it is in the power of thine hand 
to do It. Bible. 

16 Within man is the soul of the whole, the 
wise silence, the universal beauty, to which 
every part and particle is equally related— 
the Eternal One. L met son. 

Within that awful volume lies / The mystery 
of mysteries Scott 

Within the hollow crown / That rounds the 
mortal temples of a king, / Keeps Death his 
court. R\lt // , in 2 

Within the most starched cravat there passes 
a windpipe and weasand, and under the 
thickhest embroidered waistcoat beats a 
heart. LatlyU. 

Within us all a universe doth dwell. Goethe, 

20 Within yourselves deliverance must be 
sought, / Each man his prison makes. Sir 
hdwin Arnold 

Without a belief in personal immortality re¬ 
ligion surely is like an arch resting on one 
pniar, like a biidge ending in an abyss. Max 
Muller. 


Without a God there is for man neither pur¬ 
pose, nor goal, nor hope, only a wavering 
future, an eternal dread of every darkness. 
J>an Paul 

Without a rich lieart wealth is an ugly beggar. 

J' mi t son 

Without a sign his sword the brave man 
draws, / And asks no omen but his country’s 
cause Po/'i 

Without adversity a man hardly knows 26 
whether he is honest or not hieldnis^ 

Without affecting stoicusm, it may be said 
that it IS 0111 business to exempt ourselves 
as much as we can from the power of ex¬ 
ternal things Johnson 

Without cheerfulness no man can be a poet. 
Lmcf son 

Without discretion learning is pedantry and wit 
impertinence . virtue itself looks like weak¬ 
ness The best parts only qualify a man to 
be more spiightly in errois, and active to his 
own prejudice Addison 

Without earnestness there is nothing to be 
done 111 life yet among the people we name 
cultivated, little earnestness is to be found 
iUh tlu 

Without economy none can be rich, and with 30 
it few can be poor Johns n 

Without enjoyment, the wealth of the miser 
IS the same to him as if it were another’s. 

But when it is said of a man “he hath so 
much. ’ it IS with difficulty he can be induced 
to part with it 11 itof>iUicsa 

Without eyes thou shalt want light profess 
not the knowledge theielore that thou hast 
not 

Without friends no one would choose to live, 
even if he had all other good things A nst. 

Without God in the world. ,st Paul. 

Without gieat men, great crowds of people in 35 
a nation are disgusting, like moving cheese, 
like hills of ants or of fleas—the more, the 
worse, hmttson 

Without great men nothing can be done. Kenan 

Without justice society is sick, and will con¬ 
tinue sick till it dies Lto'idi . 

Without me ye can do nothing. Jesus to his 
dm iph r 

Without passion man is a mere latent force 
and possibility. A nnel. 

Without passion there is no geniality Mom- 40 
msen 

Without philosophy we should be little above 
the lower animals. / butane 

Without poetry our science will appear in- 
conmlete, aim most of what now passes with 
us for religion and philosophy will be re¬ 
placed by poetry. Mattlu w A nioid. 

Without real masters you cannot have ser¬ 
vants ( atlyle 

Without some strong motive to the contrary, 
men united by the pursuit of a clearly defined 
common aim of irresistible attractiveness 
naturally coalesce , and since they coalesce 
naturally, they are clearly right in coales¬ 
cing and find their advantage in it. Matthem 
A t nold. 

Without tact you can learn nothing. Tact 45 
teaches you when to be silent. Inquirers 
who are always inquiring never learn any¬ 
thing. /. Disraeli. 
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Without the spiritual world the material world 
lb a dishearteuniff enigma Joufhtt 
Without the way theie is no going, without 
the truth, no knowing; without the life, no 
living. rhonia\ a htin/>n 
Without were fightings, within were fears 
Si J\iu', 

Without wonder theie is no faith. A.r« Piud 
5 Wittinsins please as long as we keep them 
within bounds, but pushed to excess they 
cause offence /Snun 

Witty, above all, O he not witty, none of us 
IS bound to be witty, undei penalties , to be 
wise and tiuc we all are, undei the ternblest 
penalties ( unv^t 

Wives are young men’s misti esses, companions 
for middle age, and old men’s nurses lunon 
Wo del Teufel nicht hni mag , da send er 
semen Boten hin—^\ lu the d< vil (.uinol 

tOtlK , he will siMul In'- UU'SStllUCl irtt J'f 

Wo fasse ich dicli, uiiendiK he Natur r—When. 
< in 1 (-''•‘•'I* due. iiiliiiilc N.iturt itiui/ie 
10 Wo grosse Hoh', ist piosse Tiefe- Whcie there 

l,sL,lLlt)KI lit tlicie IS IMt.lt 

Wo inneii Sklaverei ist, wird sie von aussen 
bald kommen -W'lxte tiun. is si im n in ilw. 
lit III il will wion show Itself in the oulw.ml 
(oiiduit .Sitfwi 

Wo man singet, lass dirh ruing nieder, / Ohne 
Fuicht, was man .iiu Lande glaubt, / Wo 
man singct wird kein Meiisch beraubt, / 
Bosewichter hahen keine Lieder—When 
pt-opk sing, tiKM (piKtI> settk, ntttr failing 
what in.iv ht tin ht In I t)f tin piopk of tilt Kind 
Whtic ])topk sing, nohod} will ht lohbtd. J5 ul 
p(.u]»Ii. licivt no songs Siumc 
Wo viel Kieilieit, ist viel Irrthum - Wheit tlitre 
1 . niutli futdoin theie is niiK h ertor 
Wo viel Licht ist, ist starker Schatten Tht 
sh idow is detpti wlicit the light is strong 
I / flt /(i 

15 Wo viel 2 U wagen ist, ist viel zii wagen-- 
VVhtit tin If IS niuth to iisk, thue is mu< h to 
toinidf r riitiiH 

Woe does the heavier sit / Where it perceives 
It IS but faintly home Ru/i U , \ ^ 

Woe, that too late lepents Knif' Lear, i 4 
Woe to eve^ soit of culture which destroys 
the most effectual means of all true culture, 
and dnects us to the end, instead of render¬ 
ing us happy 011 the way Gai (he 
Woe to him that is alone when he falleth , for 
he hath not aiiothei to help hiiA up liH'U 
20 Woe to that land that’s govern’d hy a child 
Rich HI , 11 3 

Woe unto him that is never alone, and cannot 
beai to be alone Jlanu ; /<>«. 

Woe unto you when all men speak well of 
you. 

Woe, woe to youth, to life, which idly boasts, / 
I am the End, and mine the appointed Way 

Li <WT Morn!, 

Wohl unglucksehg ist der Mann, / Der unter- 
lasst das, was er kann, / Uiid unterfangt 
sich, was er nicht versteht, / Kein Wunder, 
dass er zu Gruiide geht - Unhappy lufked is 
tin man who k.ivfs off doing w'h.'it he can do, 
and undei lakts to do wdiat he does not uiidtr- 
st.ind ; no w’onder he comes to no good Goethe 
25 Wohlgethan uherlebt den Tod—Well-done out¬ 
lives death. Ger Pr. 


Wohlthatigheit keniit kemen Unterschied 
der Nation--Chanty know-s no distinetioti of 

' n.ition Lount Moltke 

Wollt ihr auf Menschen wirken, / Musst ihr 
eist Menschen weiden--Would }ou hav» .an 
mniienee ovei men, you must first liecome men. 
Sal hi 

Wollt ihr immer leben?—Would you live* for 
tvtr’i* LniiiriiL iJu Great to his i;;uariis, on 
then com/>/aini/tt; of ivhat they thought ex¬ 
posure to until ussary damper 

Wolves in sheep’s clothing. Jesus, of falst pro- 
p/u is 

Woman alone knows true loyalty of affection. 30 

Snunn 

Woman, divorced from home, wanders 
unfnended hke a waif upon the wave. 

Go( the 

Woman endeavours to breed her daughter a 
fine latly, qualifying her for a station in 
which she will never appear, and at the 
same time int apacitating her for that re¬ 
tirement to which she is destined. I.ady 
Montat^u 

Woman, 111 accordance with her unbroken, 
clear-seeing natiiie, loses heiself, and what 
she has of heart and h<ippiness, in the object 
she loves Jt an Paul 

Woman is at once the delight and the terror 
of man - / mu I 

Woman is hke the reed which bends to every 35 
biceze, but breaks not m the tempest. 

II hail ly 

Woman is mistress of the art of completely 
embitteiing the life of the peison on whom 
she dciiends th<. 

Woman is not uiidevelopt man, / But diverse; 
could we make her as the man, j Sweet love 
were slain. his dearest bond is this / Not 
like to like, but like in difference. Penny- 

SO' 

Woman is seldom merciful to the man who is 
timid Ruhver l.ytton. 

Woman is the blood-royal of life; let there be 
slight degrees of precedency among them, 
but let them be all sacred. Butins 

Woman is the lesser man. 7 ennyson 49 

Woman is the salvation or ^le destruction of 
the family, vi mu /. 

Woman is too soft to hate permanently , even 
if a hundred men have been a grief to her, 
she will still love the hundred and first. G. 

K inkel 

Woman, last at the cross and earliest at the 
grave. E S Barret 

Woman, once made equal to man, becometh 
his superior, s^. 

Woman sees deep; man sees far. To the man 45 
the world is his heart, to the woman the 
heart IS her world Grahbe. 

Woman s at best a contradiction still. Pope. 

Woman’s cause is man’s, they rise or sink / 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 

J! nnyson 

Woman’s counsel is not worth much, yet he 
that despises it is no wiser than he should 

be (erranies 

Woman’s dignity lies in her being unknown: 
her glory, in the esteem of her husband ; ana 
her pleasure, m the welfare of her family. 

I Rotisseau 
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Woman’s fear and love hold quantity, / In 
neither aught, or m extremity Htun , 
111 2 

Woman’s function is a guiding, not a deter¬ 
mining one. Rn^Kin 

Woman’s gi lef is like a summer storm, short 
as it is violent / anna RiiilliL 
Woman’s heart is just like a lithographer’s 
stone--what is oiue wiitten upon it cannot 
be rubbed out 7/<?< /.< my 
6 Woman’s love, like Iioluuis upon a rock, will 
still grow wheie i veil ch.iiity can find no 
soil to nurtiue itsell L .'// 

Woman’s power is for rule, not foi battle , and 
her intellect is not foi invention or cicatioi., 
but for sweet ordeiing, arrangement, and 
decision. RnsAm 

Woman’s powei is over the affections A 
beautiful dominion is hei s, but she risk. 
its forfeituie when she seeks to extend it 
JUn't c. 

Woman s tongue is her sword, which she never 
lets rust I ntf \. \i t 
Woman's virtue is tJie music of str riged in 
stxuments, which sound best in a loom , but 
man's that of wind insli uments, which sound 
best in the open air /mn r.tnl 
10 Woman’s work, giave siis, is never done 
n 

Women always show more taste in adorning 
others than themselves , and the reason is, 
that their persons aie like then hearts—they 
read auotnor’s better than they can then 
own Jmn 

Women and cleigymen have so long been in 
the habit of using pietty woids without 
troubling themselves to understand them, 
that they now revolt fn m the effort, as if it 
weieniipiety K/t^/uu 

Women and men of retiring timidity are 
cowardly only m dangeis which affeit 
themselves, but tlie first to rescue when 
others are endangered Jeitn I'nul 
Women aie as roses, whose fair flower / Being 
once display d, doth fall that very lioiii. 
7 U'( liiht, II 4 

15 Women are born worshippers C a>Yr/r. 

Women are confined within the iiariow limits 
of domestic assiduity, and when they sti.iy 
beyond them tliey move beyoiui their sphei e, 
and consequently without grace 
uinth 

Women are ever in extremes ; they are either 
better or worse than men / ,i Rrnyi re 
Women are like limpets, they need something 
to hold on by Sn^nta 

Women are the poetry of the world, m the 
same sense as the stars are the poetry of 
heaven. Clear, hght-giviiig, harmonious, 
they are the terrestiial planets that rule the 
destinies of uiaukiud. HmgraTL 
20 Women bestow on friendship only what they 
borrow from love. L hamjor t 
Women cannot see so far as men can, but 
what they do see they see quicker. RuiKU, 
Women exceed the generality of men in love. 
La Rruyhe 

Women famed for their valour, their skill m 
politics or their learning, leave the duties 
ot their own sex in order to invade the privi< 
leges of men’s. Goldsmith, 


Women foi give injuries, but never forget 
slights 1 I Hail hi} ton 

■Women have a kind of sturdy sufferance 25 
which qualifies them to eiiduie beyond, 
much beyond, tlu common run of men, but 
. . . they ai e by no means famous for seeing 
remote consequent "s in all then real impor¬ 
tance J‘U)n\ 

Women, it has been t .a ’ -le not natn- 
lally foinif'd fo. git, t < > themselves, but 
to soften ours <, - s 

Women judge women haidly . they have 
no shathiig, / No softento** : no generous 
allov/ance ' P'o! cii cunea.iuce to make the 
pi. tine lmin.-iii, , And ti iic because .so human. 
th \j}/’t,t 

V/omeii know by nature bow to disguise their 
emotions fai hef tt i than tlie most consum¬ 
mate male t oui tiei s Ccta tlo 2 luitLcnty 

Women, like princes, find few leal friends 

t a /i 'tit n 

Women, 1 ke the jilauts m woods, deiive their 30 
softness and tenderness fumi the shade. 

Women may fall wlicn there’s no strength iii 
men l< 0 )r nn / /// . ii ? 

Women, priests, and pouliiy have never 
enough I'f 

Women should learn betimes to serve accord¬ 
ing to station, for by seiviiig alone she at 
last attains to the mastery, to the due in¬ 
fluence which she ought to possess in the 
household 'In 

Women that are the least bashful are not un- 
fiequeiitly the most modest and we are 
ncvoi moie deceived than when we would 
mfei any laxdy of piinoiole fiom that free¬ 
dom of ilemeanoiii which often arises fiom 
a total Ignorance of vice L <>ti »t 

Women, though Ihi v' have the wannest hearts, 35 
are no citizens of the wot Id, scarcely citizens 
of a town or a village, but only of their own 
home ItanPanl 

Women who have lost them faith ^ Are angels 
who have lost tlusi wings. /b // alter 
\ nut it 

Women wish to be loved, not because they 
are pretty, oi good, or well-bted, or grace¬ 
ful, oi mtelhgeiit, but because they are them¬ 
selves. . i nin ' 

Women’s hearts are made of stout leather, 
theie’s a plaguy sight of wear in them. 

/vi/c't Hatii')u ton 

Women’s jais breed men’s wais Fr 

Women’s rage, like shallow watei, / Does 40 
but .show their hurtless natnie , > When the 
stream seems rough and frowning, j There 
IS still least fear of drowning. Ihirfey 

Women’s sms aie not alone the ills they do, / 
But those that they provoke you to. Dr 
]l alter Snutn 

Wonder is from surprise, and surprise ceases 
upon expellence. 2}ont 

Wonder on till truth make all things plain. 

Mid, \\ D>,,un 

"Wonder,” says Aiistotle, "is the first cause 
of philosophy ” This is quite as true m the 
progress ot the individual as m that of the 
concrete nuiui; and the constant aim of 
philosophy IS to destroy its parent. Buhver 
Lytton 
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Wondi ous indeed is the virtue of a true book 
Not like a dead city of stones, yearly crum¬ 
bling:, yeiirly needing: repair, more like a tilled 
field, but then a spiritual field , like a spiritual 
tree, let me rather say, it stands from yeai to ' 
year, and fioin age to age (we have books] 
that all eady number some one hundred and , 
fifty huninii ages), and yeaily comes its,' 
new produce of leaves (coinmentanes, deduc- | 
tions, philosophical, political systems, or 
were it onlyscimon,, jiamphlets, journalistic ' 
essays), every one of which is talismanic and 1 
thaumatuigic, foi it can persuade men (/r/- 
lylt I 

Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness, ! 
altogether past calculation its pow'eis of 
enduiance. ( uf/i/i 

Woodman, spare that tiee! / Touch not a 
single bough t ' In youth it shelteied me, 
And 111 protect it now (. I' I 

Words are also actions, and actions are a kind 
of words J nn t \on 

6 Words are but poor interpreters in the realms 
of emotion. When all words end, music 
bejjins , when they suggest, it realises . and 
hence the secret of its strange, ineffable 
power JJ /' I/ii7i>in 

Words aie but wind, but seeiu‘s believin’. 

.V r, 

Woids are fools’pence. Pr 

Woids are good, but they are not the best 
The best is not to be explained by woido 

(t<>i tJh 

Words are like leaves, and when they most 
abound / Much fruit of sense beneath is 
rarely found I'>J>( 

10 Words are like sea-shells on the shore , they 
show Where the mind ends, and not how 
far it has been Pux. U i 

Words are m^n's daughters, but God’s sons 
are thiiips J Mtih ii j 

Words aie rather the drowsy part of poetry , 
imagin4ition the life of it (h(n>i I'llthum. 

Words are the motes of thought, and nothing 
more limin' 

Words are things, and a small drop of ink, / 
Falling like dew ujion a thought, produces / 
That which makes thousands, perhaps mil¬ 
lions, think r>y}0}t 

16 Woids are wise men’s counters, but they are 
the money of fools llohhi s. > 

Words aie women, deeds are men Ccotfic 
Unb.ji 

Words become luminous when the finger of 
the poet touches them with his phosphorus 
Jouhoi 

Words do sometimes fly from the tongue that 
the heart did neither hatch nor harbour 
I'll, ham. 

Words, like Nature, half reveal / And half 
conceal the soul within. 7’f nnyson 

20 Words may be counterfeit, false coined, and 
current only from the tongue, without the 
mind , but passion is in the soul, and always 
speaks the heart Southitn 

Words of love are works of love. U'. A’. 

APrr 

Words pay no debts. Trod, and C rm., 
111. 2 

Words that are now dead were once alive. 
A. Coles. 


Words, “those fickle daughters of the earth,” 
aie the creation of a being that is finite, and 
when applied to explain that which is infinite, 
they fail, for that which is made surpasses 
not the makei , nor can that which is im¬ 
measurable by oui thoughts be measured by 
our tongues, i nltou 

Woids to the heat of deeds too cold breath 25 
give Mach , ii i 

Words which flow fresh and warm from a full 
heart, and which aie instinct with the life 
and breath of human feeling, pass into house¬ 
hold memories, and partake of the immor¬ 
tality of the affections from which they 
spring // hipph 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
Ham , 111 J 

Work, according to my feeling, is as much of 
a necessity to man as eating and sleeping 
Even those who do nothing which to a sen¬ 
sible man can be called woik, still imagine 
that they aie doing something. The woild 
possesses not a man who is an idler in his 
own eyes. 11 ?' lluihboldt 

Work alone is noble Cathh. 

“Work and wait,” “ Woik and wait,” is what 80 
God says to us in cieation and in provi¬ 
dence / G iloUnnd. 

Work earnestly at anything, you will by de- 
giees learn to work at almost all things. 

C aflyic 

Work first, you are God’s servants , fee first, 
you are the fiend’s Kudm 

Work for eternity: not the meagre rhetorical 
eternity of tlie periodical critics, but for the 
real eternity, wherein dwelleth the Divine. 
i arhlc 

Work for immortality if you will: then wait 

for it. J. it Holland 

Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; / 3i 
Cherish some flower, be it evei so lowly; / 
Labour! all labour is noble and holy / Let 
thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

/' 7 anc/s A i ’.w, ood. 

Work, go, fall, rise, speak, be silent I In this 
manner do the rich sport with those needy 
men, who are held by the^rip of dependence. 

Hito/>adisu. 

Work IS for the living. Ca? lyle. 

Work IS not man’s punishment; it is his ra 
ward and his strength, his glory and lii| 
pleasure. Ct(07\e \a/id 

Woik is of a religious nature,—work is of 
a brave nature, which it is the aim of all 
religion to be. “All work of man is as die 
swimmer’s." A waste ocean threatens to 
devour him; if he front it not bravely, it 
will keep its word By incessant wise de¬ 
fiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, 
behold how it loyally supports him,—bears 
him as its conqueror along 1 “ It is so,” says 
Goethe, “with all things that man under¬ 
takes in this world " Carlyle, 

Woik is only done well when it is done with 4Q 
a wUl. Ru\Kin, 

Woi k is our business; its success is God’s. 
I.C7, Pr 

Work IS the cure for all the maladies and 
miseries of man - honest work, which you 
mtend getting done Carlyle. 

Work is the inevitable condition of human life, 
the true source of human welfare. Tolstoi, 
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Work is the mission of man on this planet. ! 

( arlyle 

Work is the only universal currency which | 
God accepts A nation’s welfaie will depend | 
on its ability to master the world , that, on 
power of work, that, on its power of thought j 
7 heotfon Par^i > | 

Work, propel ly so called, is an appeal from ' 
the Seen to the Unseen—a devout calling- 
upon Higher Powers , and unless they stand 
by us, it will not be a work, but a quackery 
ia^lyh j 

Work till the last beam fadeth, / Fadeth to 
shine no more, / Work while the night is 
darkening, / When man’s work is oei 
// 


Would they could sell us experience, though 
at diamond prices, but then no one would 
use the article second-hand ’ Bahar 
Would we bill pledge ourselves to truth as 
heaitily as we do to a ical or imaginary 
imsticss, and think life too short only be¬ 
cause it abridges om time of service, what 
a new world we should have 1 L^nui// 

Would we but quit ourselves like men, and 
lesolutely stand oui ground, we should not 
fail of succoiiis fioni above 1 homa^ tl 
f\t ntf >' T 

Woulil Wisdom for het self be wooed, / And 25 
wake the ioolish from his dream, She must 
be glad as well as good. And must not only 
be, but seem L inu iii>y Pat hi m 


6 Work touches the keys of endless activity, 
opens the infinite, and stands awe-struck 
before the immeiisity of wliat there is to do 

Woik was made for man, and not man for 
woik / it Houtind 

Work without hope diav/s nectar in a siev", / 
And hope without an object cannot live. 

C oUi hi' I 

Woik, woik, work, / Till the brain begins to 
swim, Woik, woik, work, / Till the eyes 
are heavy and dun , / Seam, and gusset, 
and band, / Band, and gusset, and scam. 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, / And sow 
them on in a dream 

Woiks of true meiitaie seldom very popular 
in their own day, for knowledge is on the 
march, and men of genius are the “piaestola- 
tores" or “ videttes,” that are fai in advance 
of their comrades. They are not with them, 
but before them , not in the camp, but beyond 
it. f rBi'ii 

10 Worldly affairs, which i ,y ft lends thought so 
heavy upon me, they aie most of them of 
our own making, and fall away as soon as 
we know ourselves /.aie 

Worldly liches are like nuts, many clothes 
are torn in getting them, many a tooth 
broke in cracking them, but never a belly 
filled with eating them A’ / t nntn^ 

Worse than being fool'd j Of others, is to fool 
one’s self I en/tyu>n 

Worse than despair, / Worse than the bitter¬ 
ness of death, is hope , / It is the only ill 
which can find place / Upon the giddy, sharp, 
and nairow hour / Tottering beneath us. 


Would you have men think well of you, then 
do not spe.ik well of youiself al 

Wouldst thou a maiden make thy prize, / 
Thyself alone the bribe must be Got thi 

Wouldst thou both eat thy cake and have it ? 

<7< Of cc Hi )l>iit 

Wouldst thou know thyself, then see how 
others act, wouldst thou understand others, 
look thou into thine own licait hi'lt > 

Wouldst thou plant for eternity^ then plant 30 
into the deep infinite faculties of man, his 
fantasy and heart Wouldst thou plant for 
year and day? then plant info his shallow 
superficial faculties, his self-love and arith¬ 
metical understanding, what will grow there 
( an'y/i 

“Wouldst thou,” so the helmsman answered,/ 
“Learn the seciel of the sea? / Only those 
who brave its dangers / Compiehend its 
mystery ! ” / 

Wouldst thoii subject all things to thyself? 
Subject thyself to reason. A. ;/ria 

Wouldst thou the life of souls disiern? / Nor 
human wisdom noi divine / Helps thee by 
aught beside to learn, / Love is life’s only 
sign A'tA/fc 

Wouldst thou travel the path of truth and 
goodness? Never deceive either thyself or 
others. (>oeihi 

Wounds and hardships provoke our courage, 35 
and when our foi tunes are at the lowest, our 
wits and minds are commonly at the best. 

C hat h'n 

Wounds cannot be cured without seaiching. 

IhuhH 


Sh, !i,y 

Worship IS transcendent wonder , wonder for 
which there is no limit or measiue. Lat/yh 
15 Worship that is false will kill the soul as 
quickly as no woiship. Savim; 

Worship your heroes from afar; contact 
withers them. Mme \ich<t 

Worte sind der Seele Bild—Wends are the soul’s 

inaRic {jflctht 

Worte sind gut, wenn Werke folgen- Words I 
arc good if woiks follow (.jet Pi 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
fellow, / The rest is all but leather or pru- 
nello. Pop!’ 

80Worth many thousand is the first salute; / 
Him that salutes thee, therefore, friendly 
greet Goethe 

Worthless people live only to eat and drink; 
people of worth eat ana drink only to live. 
Socrates, 


Wiap thyself up like a woodlouse, and dream 
revenge, ( on^n . e 

Write down the advice of him who loves 
you, though you like it not at present. 
Pt. 

Write how you will, the critic shall show the 
world you could have written better Cold’ 
smith 


Write, so much given to God, thou shalt be 40 
heard Ci otx< Hit bet /. 

Write thy wrongs in ashes. Sir T. Biowtie. 

Writers of novels and romances in general 
bring a double loss on their readers -they 
rob them both of their time and money; repre¬ 
senting men, manners, and things, that never 
have been, nor are likely to be ; either con¬ 
founding or perverting history and truth, 
inflating the mind, or committing violence 
upon the understanding. Maty [Vortley 
Montagu, 
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Wiitiiit, literature unless it gives to the 

reader a pleasure which ai ises not only ft om 
the things said, but from the way m which 
they ai e said , and that pleasure is only given 
when the words aie carefully or cuiioiisly 
or beautifully imt together into sentences 
Sf '/i/orJ Jif 'oKi 

Written all of it (( Imui unt%)in us already in 
sympathetic ink Bible awakens it, and you 
can read /h i /larnufi, lo t m • oni'> t 

^attrn 

Wiong is not only dilTcrent from right, but it 
IS in stiict scientific te) ms infinitely diffeient 

< ,ulvlc 

Wrongs are often forgwen, but contempt 
never is, Oar juide leineinbets it for evei. 
It implies a discovery of wcaknes .es v/hich 
we are much iuo»e careful to conceal than 
crimes. Many a man will confess his crimes 
to a common friend, but I never knew a man 
who would tell his s lly weaknesses to his 
most intimate one ( //< ?,'<•///, ui 
5 Wurf er emeu Groschen aufs Dach, fiel ihm 
ein Thaler heruntcr 1< la threw a p<.nn> up, 
a dollar came dow II t»c» i’> 


Y. 

Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com¬ 
mand you A v/rs fo his t'/M / ( \ 

Ye are the light of the world, /isus fo /.n 

tfiil tpll V 

Ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 
you I oh 

Ye are the salt of the earth. Ji&u\ fo h/s 

t/lSi t/>ll ( 

10 Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel Jesus 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon lesu^ 

Ye fearful saints, fiesh courage take, / The 
clouds ye so much diead Aie big with 
mercy, and shall break / In blessings on 
your head C oo<;n 

Ye gentlemen of England / That live at home 
at ease,' Ah ' little do you think upon / The 
daugeis of the seas. Mn/tyn /'wAi > 

Ye gods, It doth amaze me / A man of such a 
feeble teinpei should / So get the start of 
the majestic world / And bear the palm 
alone. /«/ (ers ,i 2 

15 Ye good yeomen, whose limbs were made in 
England. Jleti / , m i 
Ye hae a stalk o’ carl-hemp in you. .S< 

I'r 

Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you. Jesus fo his atsetjUs 
Ye mariners of England, / That guard our 
native seas, / Whose flag has braved a 
thousand years / The battle and the breeze 
Campbell 

Ye may darken over the blue heavens, ye 
vapoury masses in the sky It matters not ’ 
Beyond the howling of that wrath, beyond 
the blackness of those clouds, there shines, 
unaltered and serene, the moon that shone 
in Paradise . . The moon that promises a 

paradise restored. Mrs. Catty. 


Ye men of gloom and austerity, who paint the 20 
face of Infinite Benevolence with an eternal 
tiown, read in the everlasting book, wide 
open to your view, the lesson it would teach. 

Its pictures are not in black and sombre 
hues, but blight and glowing tints, its 
music save when ye drown it-is not in 
sighs and groans, but songs and cheerful 
sounds Listen to the million voices in the 
summer air, and find one dismal as your 
own Dh/kihs 

Ye shall know them by their fruits Jeius 
Ye stars ' which ai e the poetry of heaven 1. . 

In oui aspirations to be great, / Our destinies 
o’eileap their 11101 tal state, / And claim a 
kindled with you , for ye are A beauty and 
a mystery, and create / In us such love and 
' reverence ftoin afar, - That fortune, fame, 
powei, hfe, have named themselves a star. 

/'I'' on 

Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg / The 
niurnim of the world / < nnyson 
Ye’ll find mankind an unco squad, / And 
inuckle they may grieve ye Hums 
Yea, lot all good things await / Him who cares 25 
not to he great, / But as he serves or serves 
the state /'enmson 

Yea, suiely the sea like a harper laid hand 
on the shoie as a lyre .Sivtnt'mne 
Yeai chases year, decay pursues decay, / Still 
drops some joy from withering life away. 

Johnson 

Years dc not make sages , they only make 
old men, Mnu 'situ ft him 
Yeais following years steal something every 
d.ay, ' At last they steal us fioni ourselves 
away. Hopt 

Years steal / Fire from the mind as vigour 30 
from the hmb, / And hfe s enchanted cup 
hut sparkles near the brim. Hvion 
Yes, there are things we must dream and 
dare, / And execute ere thought be half 
aware. Hyi on 

Yes, you find people ready enough to do the 
good Samaritan without the oil and two¬ 
pence Syliner .S mith 

Yet a little while, and we stall all meet there, 
and our Mother’s bosom will screen ns all, 
and Oppression’s harness, and Sorrow’s fiie- 
whip, and all the Gehenna bailiffs that 
atrol and inhabit ever-vexed Time, cannot 
arm us any more Cae/y/e 
Yet all that poets sing, and grief hath known, / 

Of hopes laid waste, knells in that word— 
Alone Huhver / ytton 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d, / 35 
Than still contemn’d and flatter’d. King 
Leat y IV. 1 . 

Yet do I fear thy nature; / It is too full o’ the 
milk o’ human kindness. Math., i. s* 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increas¬ 
ing purpose runs, / And the thoughts of men 
are widen d by the process of the suns. 

1 ennyson 

Yet I’ve heard say, by wise men in my day, / 
That none are outwitted so easy as they / 
Who reckon with all men as if they suspect 
them, / And traffic in caution, and watch to 
detect them. Df li' Smith 
Yet one thing secures us, whatever betide, / 
The Scripture assures us the Lord will pro¬ 
vide. Newton, 
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Yet taugfht by Time, my heart has learned to 
g^low / For other’s good and melt at othei’s 
woe. I'o/<e. 

Yet there are smely times when there is 
nought / So needed ds unsettling, lust to 
get / Out of old ruts, ami seek a nobler life 
Dr //' Snutk 

Yet this giief / Is added to the giiefs the great 
must bear, /1 hat howsoevei much they may 
desire / Silence, they cannot weep behind a 
cloud 

Yield not thy neck / To fortune’s yoke, but 
let thy dauntless mind / Still iide in triumph 
ovei all mischance j Ilcn I / , m 3 

6 Yield not to tenijitation, for yielding is sin, ' 
Each victory wdl help yo i some other to 
win. 11 M / ,t m, I 

Yield to God’s woid .and wdl, and yon will 
escape many a calamity './//; t >11 

Yielding IS sometimes the best way of suc¬ 
ceeding J't 

Yielding, timid weakness is always abused and 
insulted by the unjust and unfeeling, but 
meekness, when sustained by the “ forth n 
in re,” is always i esiiected, < onunonly suc¬ 
cessful 

You accuse woman of w ivenng affection 
Blame her not; she is but seeking a con¬ 
stant man. 

10 You always aspne to very little at first, but 
as you mount the ladder, you aie sure to 
look down upon what you foimerly looked 
up to as the height of happiness, 

Miiyhf'v. 

You always end eie you begin. ’1 .voiniit. 

re>fl/ia,n 4 . 

You are always willing enough to read lives, 
but never willing to lead them. A’/zv-i 

You aie my true and 1 onour.ible wife, / As 
dear to me as aie the ruddy diops / That 
visit my sad heart. In I t , a 1 . 

You are not veiy good if yon aie not better 
than youi best friends imagine you to be. 

J.ai'ati ;. 

15 You are obliged to your imagination for three- 
fourths of youi inipoitance. iiatf ,4 

You aic prosperous, you aie gieat, you are 
“beyond the woild,’'^cis I have heard people 
say, iiieaniiig the power or the caprice 
thereof, but you are not beyond tlie power 
of events /> 'hich toyoutr^ mett 

You aie to come to your study as to the table, 
with a shaip appetite, wheieby that which 
you lead may the bettci digest He that 
has 110 stomach to hio book will veiy iiaidly 
thrive upon it. J at I rjDe.ifoyd 

You are transported by calamity / Thither 
where more attends you. < onolanus, i i. 

You arrive at trufh through poetiy, and I 
arrive at poetry throu -h truth Jouhni. 

20 You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come ,/ 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody at 
home. Pi'pc 

You begin m error when you suggest that we 
should regal d the opinion of the many about 
just and unjust, good and evil, honourable 
and dishonourable. Plato. 

You can easily ascertain what 

comes fiom the heait, foi what comes from 
it m another’s must go to your own. 
Kdmer. 


You can imagine thistle-down so light that 
when you run after it your running motion 
would drive it away from you, and that the 
moie you tried to catch it the faster it would 
fly from your grasp And it should be with 
every man, that, when he is chased by 
troubles, they, t hasine, sli.i 11 raise him higher 
and lughei Il'.nJ I„ilIi, > 

You can never be wise unless you love reading. 
Joht. on 

You Can nevei by persistency make wrong 25 
right, lot nson 

You can speak well, if your tongue deliver the 
message of your heart Jc>,n I onl 
You canna expect to be baith giaiid and com- 
comtortable /. 

You cannot abolish slavery by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, but can only abolish tlie name of it. 
wliuli IS veiy little i <. '/i t 
You cannot climb a ladder by pushing others 
down P, 

Yon cannot fathom your mind There is a well 30 
of thought there wdiich has no bottom , the 
mole you chaw from it, tlie more clear and 
fimtliil it will he I .Sa, I 

Yon cannot get anythinn out of Nature or from 
God by gambling , - o»ily out your iieighbom 
A'/i' . >• 

Yon cannot have the wai e and the money both 
at once , and he who always hankers for the 
waic without h.aving he.irtto give the money 
foi it, IS no better o^T than he who repents 
him of the purchase when the ware is m his 
hands 

You cannot have your work well done if the 
woik he not of a light kind i ,i> is 
You cannot hulo an^ secict / ;n 
Ycm r.iiinot lead a fighting world without 35 
having It legimented, cliivalried, nor can 
you any mote continue to lead a working 
world uuregmiented, anarchic ( 

You cannot love the leal sun, that is to say, 
physical h-ht and colour, rightly, unless you 
love the spuitual sun, that is to say, justice 
and truth, lightly. A'tnifn 
You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's 
eai, /V. 

You cannot push a man far up a tree. P>. 

You cannot put a quartern loaf into a child’s 
head; you must break it up, and give him 
the crumb m warm milk. v/. 

You cannot rear a temple like a hut of sticks 40 
and turf. D/. U . nh 
You cannot save men fiom death but by facing 
it for them, 1101 fi om siii but by resisting it 
for them. Ka^l.n. 

You cannot secure even enjoyment in stagna¬ 
tion. Mu. i.attv. 

You can’t be lost on a straight road Pj 
You can't “have” your pudding unless you 
can “eat” it. P n\Ktn. 

You can’t order 1 emembrance out of a man’s 45 
mind, lh^uhefa^. 

You can't see the wood for the tiees. /V. 

You can't tell a nut till you crack it. Pr. 

You complain of the difficulty of finding work 
for your men ; the real difficulty rather is to 
find men for youi work. Ruskin. 

You do not believe, you only believe that you 
behevc 
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You do not edjicate a man by telling; him what 
he knew not, but by inaKing him what he 
was not, and what he will remain for evei 
A’«s/l n. 

You don’t value your peas for their roots or 
your carrots for their flowers. Now that’s 
the way you should choose women Geot -’c 
hi lot 

You diaw me, you hard-hearted adamant, / 
But yet you diaw not iron, foi niy heart - 
Is true as steel, leave you youi power to 
draw, / And I shall have no power to follow 
you A 'v Ihtmn, n ^ 

You feel yourself an exile in the East. but in 
the West too it is exile , I know not where 
under the sun it is not exile. Lunylt io a 

youti^ j! n nd 

6 Yon find fant wi’ your meat, and the faut’s 
all i’ your own stomach (jio>oi / I'id 

You find youiself refreshed by the presence of 
cheeifnl peojile Why not make earnest 
effort to confer that pleasuie on others^ 
You will find half the battle is gained if you 
never allow youiself to say anyth'ug g;loamy 
d/.s / I/. ( /'/ /./ 

You frigrliten me out of my seven senses 
.S r'lt 

You gazed at the moon and fell in the guttei 

r> 


You live one half year with deception and 
ait, / With art and deception you hve 
t’other part. It Pr. 

You make but a pool trap to catch luck if you 25 
go and bait it with wickedness George 
J'/lOt 

You may as .soon separate weight fiom lead, 
heat uom fiie, iiioistiiess from water, and 
biightiiess from the sun, as miseiy, dis¬ 
content, calamity, and danger from man. 
Pm ion. 

You may as well ask a loom which weaves 
huckaback why it does not make cashmere, 
as expect poetry from this engineer, or a 
chemical discovery from that jobber. Fmer- 

You may depend upon it, religion is, m its 
essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It will alone gentilise, if uiinitxed 
with cant, and 1 know nothing else that 
will alone , ceitaiiily not the army, which 
IS thought to be the grand embeUisher of 
maniiei s ( oh ? im, c . 

You may ilepend upon it that he is a gooil man 
whose intimate friends ai e all good ta-onti r 

(You may) dig the deep foundations of a long- 30 
abiding fame, / And wist not that they un¬ 
dermine (your) home of love and peace. 

//'. C. .'■jHtiih 


You give me nothing duiing your life, hut you 

i ironuse to provide for me at your ilealli 
f you are not a fool, you know what I 
wish foi. Uii'/nl 

10 You have deserved / High commendation, true 
applause and Jove Ps J <>// I i\i //, i j 
You have many enemies that know not ( Why 
they are so, but, like to village curs, / Bark 
when their fellows do. Hm / / - /, i\. ^ 

You have no business with consequences , you 
are to tell the tiuth. J on i. 

You have no hold on a human being whose 
affections are without a t qi-root! Soni < t 
You have not outgrown, you cannot outgrow, 
the need o*'a great and authoritative teacher 
Jo!,i/>u . \n.i, > \,'j' 

15 You have scotched the snake, not killed him 

You have too much respect upon the world ; / 
They lose if that do buy it with much care 

Jl/i I 0/ \ t n ^ \ I. 

You knock a man into tlie ditch, and then you 
tell him toieniaui content nj the “position m 
which Providence has placed liim,^ y> 

You know how slight a line will tow a boat 
when afloat on the billows, though a cable 
would hardly move her when pulled up on 
the beach. .S/ oit. 

You know it IS not my interest to pay the 
principal, nor is it my principle to pay the 
interest. A//, udiXH t < a tHiUtor of hn 
20 You know no rules of chanty, / Which lenders 
good for bad, blessings for curses A’n/i. 
Ill , 1 y. 

You know not where a blessing may light /*? 
You know that in everything women wiite 
there are always a thousand faults of gram¬ 
mar, but, with your permission, a harmony 
whi( h IS rare m the writings of men. Mnu . 
(ie 1/itini, non 

You lie nearest to the river of life when you 
bend to it. You cannot drink but as you 
stoop. /. //. hvam. 


You may do anything with bayonets except 
sit on them ^ v, 

You may fad to shuie, m the opinion of others, 
both m yoiu conversation and actions, from 
being supeiior as well as infenoi to them 

(.tiiulU 

You may grow good corn in a little field. /V. 

Yon may have to wait a bit some of you a 
shelter, some a longer time, but do wait, 
and eveiything will fit in and be perfect at 
last. (>aPy. 

You mayimitate, but never coiinteifeit Bahac 35 

You may know a wise man by his election of 
ail aim, and a sagacious by his election of 
the means H 'uktt t. 

You may overthrow a government in the 
twinkling of an eye, as you can blow up a 
ship or upset and sink one , but you can no 
more create a governuwnt with a word than 
an iron-clad. Puskm. 

You may paint with a very big brush, and yet 
not be a great painter t m lyU 

You may rest upon tins as an unfailing truth, 
that tlieie neither is, nor ever was, any per¬ 
son remarkably ungrateful who was not also 
insufferably proud , nor any one proud who 
was not equally ungrateful Souih 

You may rule’s / With one soft kiss a thousand 40 
furlongs ere / With spur we heat an acre. 

II intir'i J ah, i. 2 

You may say, “ I wish to send this ball so as 
to kill the lion crouching yonder ready to 
spiing upon me. My wishes are all right, 
and I hope Providence will direct the ball.’* 
Providence won’t. You must do it; and if 
you do not, you are a dead man II ard 

PtCihot 

You might as well ask an oyster to make pro¬ 
gress, as the people of any country in which 
grumbling could by any possibility be prohi¬ 
bited John IVay^staJfe 

You must be content sometimes with rough 
roads. Pr, 
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"You must be in the fashion,” is the utterance 
of weak-headed mortals S/>u>^i’on 

You must begin at a low round of the ladder if 
you mean to get on. (/<< ;<.•«’ hi.oi 

You must confine yourself within the modest 
limits of order. I '\/»///, i 3 

You must educate for education's sake only 
J\ HsA,n 

5 You must empty out the bathing-tub, but not 
the baby along with it. (.t t J't 

You must either be directed by some that take 
upon them to know, or take upon yourself 
that which I am sure you do not know, or 
jump the aftei-inquiry on your own peril 
i ymi’tiint, 4 

You must get your living by loving, else your 
life is at least half a failure. 7 horcau 

You must live foi another if you wish to live 
for youi -jelf. S/ </ 

You must live the life LaMtttui' Ohphant 

10 You must lose a fly to catch a trout /*; 

You must not equivocate, nor speak anything 
positively foi which you have no authority 
but report, or conjecture, or opinion. Juat’c 
Hah 

You must not fear death, my lads , defy him, 
and you drive him into the enemy’s ranks 

A apoii on 

You must not fight too often with one enemy, 
or you will teach him all your ait of war. 
A apoleon 

You must not measure eveiy man’s corn by | 
your own bushel. I'r. 

115 You must not suppose that everything goes 
right at first even with the best of us 
(jutty. 

You must not think / That we are made of 
stuff so flat and dull, / That we can let our 
beard be shook with (winger, / And think it 
pastime. iv. 7 

You must rouse in men a consciousness of 
then own prudence and strength, if you 
would raise their character. rauzun- 

You must seek and find God in the heart. 
/tan Vaul 

You need not tell all the truth, unless to those 
who have a 1 ight to know it all But let all 
you tell be truth. Ilorait Mann. 

20 You never can elude the gods when you even 
devise wrong. I haus. 

You never long the gieatest man to be ; / No 1 
all you say is; I’m as good as he," / He’s 
the most envious man beneath the sun / 
Who thinks that he’s as good as every one. 

Goet/tf. 

You never will love art well till you love what 
she mirroi s bettei. K m/, m 

You often understand the true connection 
of important events in youi life not while 
they are going on, nor soon alter they are 
past, but only a considerable time after- 
warcls. Sihipin/tautr 

You ought to read books, as you take medi¬ 
cine, by advice, and not advertisement 

R Hiknt. 

25 You rub the sore, when you should bring the 
plaster 7 empesty ii 1 . 

You said your say, / Mine answer was my 
deed. 7 ennysotu 


You see when they row in a barge, th^ that 
do diudgery work, slash, and puff, and 
sweat, but he that governs sits quietly at 
the stern, and scarce is seen to stir, sehhn 
You shall never take a woman without her 
answer, unless you take her without her 
tongue h } ou / i/m’ //, i\ i 
Y ou shall not slink the hobbling Times to 
catch a ride on the sure-footed Eternities. 
“The tunes (as C si\s) aie bad; very 

well, you are there to make them better. 

JoUn /iurrout^/is 

You take my house, when you do take the 30 
prop / That doth sustain my house, you 
take my li t , Wlien you do take the means 
whereby I live i/of oj I , n , w j 
You that choose not by the view, / Choose as 
fail, and choose as true l/< ^ ,y J 1 n , 111 2 
You ti averse tlie world 111 search of h ippiness, 
which is within the reac h of every man , a 
contented mind confers it on all //or 
You watch figuies 111 the fields, digging and 
delving with spade or pick Yon see one of 
them from tune to time sti aightening his 
loins, and wiping Ins face with the back of 
his hand. ... It is there that for me you 
must seek true humanity and gieat poetry. 

U/t tt 

You were used / To say, extremity was the 
trier of spint.s , / That common chances 
common men could bear, / That when the 
sea was calm, all boats alike ' Showed 
mastership 111 floating. ( <>/ (s'.ir/n, i\ 1 
You who are ashamed of your poverty, and 35 
blush foi your calling, ai e a snob, as are 
you who boast of your pedigree, or are 
proud of your wealth 7 //iil/,< 1 
You who follow wealth and powei with unre¬ 
mitting ardour, , The more in this you look 
for bliss, you leave your view the farther. 

Rut Hi 

You who forget your friends, meanly to follow 
after those of a higher degree, are a snob. 

J /uu/tt fay. 

You will as often find a great man above, as 
below, his reputation, when once you come 
to know him. Ctot/ar 

You will catch more flies with a spoonful of 
honey than with a cask of vinegar. Lastern 
I'r. 

You will find angling to be like the virtue of 40 
humility, which has a calmness of spirit and 
a woild of other blessings attending upon it 
l^tuiL H'a/ton. 

You will find rest unto your souls when first 
you take on you the yoke of Chi 1 st, but joy 
only when you have borne it as long as He 
wills. RmAin 

You will find that most books worth reading 
once are worth reading twice. Jo/m Mot ley. 
You will find that silence, or very gentle 
words, are the most exquisite revenge for 
reproaches Jui/t:^ //all 
You will get more profit from trying to find 
where beauty is, than in anxiously inquiring 
what it is Once for all, it remains unde- 
monstrable , it appears to us, as in a dream, 
when we behold the works of the great 
poets and painters, and in short, of all feel¬ 
ing artists ; it is a hovering, shining, shadowy 
form, the outluie of which no definition holds. 
Goethe. 
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You will never live lo my age, without you j 
keep yout selves in bieath with exercise, anti j 
i'i heart with joyfiilness J\ S/,/uty { 

You will never miss the light way if you ' 
f uly act according to your feelings and con¬ 
st leiice (,<'1.1 i.e 

You will never see anything worse than your- ' 
selves iiuut | 

You wise, ' To call him shamed, who is but , 
overthrown ^ 1 < nn won ! 

r< You wish, O woman, to be ardently loved, and ! 
lor evei, even until deiith, be thou the j 
iiiotiiei of youi rliildien. /, a;//’.iv/ j 

You v/iite with ease to sliow youi breeding, / | 
B it easy wiitiag’s cuised liaid leading i 
\hi} tiau 

You’ll icnent if you nurry, and you’ll repent j 
it you don't ( Ko \<n 

Young authors give then brains much exer¬ 
cise .ind little food /ou/ot 
Young Clmstiaiis think themselves little, 
'iiowing Cluistians think themselves noth¬ 
ing, fulJ-giown Christians think themselves 
less than notlnn ^ /onn Vt ,0/ 'o 
lOYoing folk, silly folk, old folk, cold folk 
/>/./ 

Young Lot colts, being lagcd, do rage the 
11101 e. A/l/i /',k I. 

Young men ate aiit to think themselves wise 
enough, as dimikcii men aie to think them¬ 
selves sober euou},h. ( /u \t( tjn.n 
Young men are fitter to invent than to judge 
5 tter for execution than for counsel, and 
fitter foi iK'wpiojects than for settled busi¬ 
ness. I'o on. 

Young men soon give, and soon foi get affioiits , 
old age ii slow ni both. 

15 Young men think that old men aic fools; hut 
old men know young men are fools, c //<«/’* 
7)1 an. 

Young peojile aie quick enough to observe 
and imitate ( ) 

Yoiu acts aie detectives, keener and mote 
uneirmg inan evci the hand of sensational 
novelist depicted , they will dog you from 
the day you sinned til! the houx your trial 
comes off Ih •,><)./i/oy/»i)i nun 
Your born anglei i-. like a hound that scents 
no game but that which he is in jmrsiut of 
joJui Put) } OU // s 

Your cause belongs / To him who can avenge 
youi Wjongs H nik oori/t 
iOYour goodness must have some edge to it, 
else it IS none / ///< 

Your hands 111 your own pockets in the morn¬ 
ing, is the begiJiinii'; of tlie last day, youx 
hands m other peojile’s pockets at noon, is 
the heiglit of the last day Ku /./// 

Your “ if” is the only peaccmakei , much virtue 

III “if” ./n ) on Ltki’ It, \ t 

Your labour only m sy be sold ; your soul must 
not. KuJ. )i 

Your leainnig, like the lunar beam, afTords 
light but not he.it. ) onw, 

25 Your levellers wish to level down as far as 
themselves, but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves. J Ho^itu ll. 

Your noblest natuies are most credulous 
i /mjanun. 

Your own soul is the thing you ought to look 
after. 'J hnnias a Kt))tpis. 


Your own words and actions are the only 
things you will be called to account for. 

J /u»)uti 11 Kmipts 

Youi prime one need is to do right, under 
whatever compulsion, till yon can do it with¬ 
out compulsion. Ami then you are a Man. 
l\ )t\K in 

Your tongue runs before your wit Sivifi. 30 

Your rusty kettle will continue to boil your 
water for yon if yon don’t try to mend it 
Be‘>m tinkering and there is an end of your 
kettle < n)Iy,'t 

Youi voiceless lips, O flowers, aie living 
picacheis, -each cup a pulpit, and each leaf 
a book. J/oiaif Sni'tli 

\ our words are like notes of dying swans— / 
Too sweet to last 1 h rai n 

You’re always sure to detect / A sham in the 
things folks most affect /!)i/ lAuii 

Yours IS a paupei ’s soul, a rich man’s pelf / 35 
Rich to your heirs, a pauper to yourself. 

Youth, abundant wealth, high birth, and inex¬ 
perience, aic, each of them, the source of 
rum "What then must be the fate of him 
in whom all four are combined i* I!itopadr'^a. 

Youth beholds happiness gleaming in the pro¬ 
spect Age looks back on the happiness of 
yoiilh, and, instead of hopes, seeks its enjoy¬ 
ment in the recollection of hope ( oletidi^r, 

Youfh, enthusiasm, and tenderness are like 
the days of spring Instead of complaining, 

O my heait, of their biief duration, try to 
enjoy them. K /<. a > / 1. 

Youth ever thinks that good whose goodness 
or evil he secs not. Atr P, Aulnry. 

Youth fades ; love droops; the leaves of friend- 40 
ship fall, a mother’s secret hope outlives them 
all! IIoitnc\. 

Youth holds no society with grief. Eunpuics. 

Youth IS a blunder; manhood, a struggle ; old 
age, a regret. lhi.tac/i 

Youth IS ever apt to judge in haste, and lose 
the medium iii the wild extreme. Att)'on //, //. 

Youth IS ever confiding; and we can almost 
forgive its disinclination to follow the coun¬ 
sels of age, for the sake of the generous dis¬ 
dain with which it rejects suspicion. ll \ 11. 

I All )i\oi. 

Yonth IS full of sport, age’s breath is short; / 45 
Youth IS nimble, age is lame / Youth is hot 
and bold, age is weak and cold , / Youth is 
wild, and age is tame Shahtspiait. 

Youth is not rich 111 time; it may be, poor; 
part with it, as with money, sparing , pay 
no moment but in purchase of its worth; 
and \.hat its worth ask death-beds, they 
can tell. J oun 

Youth IS not the age of pleasure; we then 
expect too much, and we are therefore ex¬ 
posed to daily disapi>oiiitinents and mortifi¬ 
cations. 'Wlien we are a little older, and 
have bi ought down 0111 wishes to our ex¬ 
pel lence, then we become calm and begin 
to enjoy ourselves Lmd Liverpool. 

Youth is the season of credulity. L hatham. 

Yoi th is too tumultuous for felicity; old age 
too insecure for happiness. The period most 
favourable to enj'oyment, in a vigorous, for¬ 
tunate, and geneious life, is that between 
forty and sixty. Life culminates at sixty 
Birvee 
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Youth may make / Even with the year; but 
age, if it will hit, / Shoots a bow short, and 
lessens still his stake, / As the day lessens, 
and his life with it George Hethert. 

Youth never yet lost its modesty where age 
had not lost its honour; nor did childhood 
ever refuse its reverence, except where age 
had forgotten correction. RusXm 

Youth no less becomes / The light and careless 
livery that it wears, / Than settled age his 
sables and his weeds, / Importing health and 
graveness. II am , iv 7 

Youth should be a savings-bank. Mme. Swet- 
chine 

6 Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 
Ham , I 3 

Youth would rather be stimulated than in¬ 
structed tioethe 

Youth, when thought is speech and speech 
is truth. Si ott 

Youth will never live to age, without they keep 
themselves in breath with exercise, and in 
heart with joyfulness Too much thinking 
doth consume the spirits , and oft it falls out, 
that while one thinks too much of doing, he 
leaves to do the effect of his thiuking Str 
J\ S/cInejr 

Youthful failing is not to be admired except in 
so far as one may hope that it will not be the 
failing of old age. Goethe. 


z. 

10 Zahltag kommt alle Tag —Pay-day comes every 
day Ger I'r 

Zankt, wenn ihr sitzt beim Weine, / Nicht urn 
Kaisers Bart —Wrangle not over your wine- 
cups about trifles {hi about the Lmperor’s 
beard) Geibel 

Zeal ever follows an appearance of truth, and 
the assured are too apt to be warm , but it 
is their weak side in argument, zeal being 
better shown against sin than persons, or 
their mistakes. If 'tlham Penn. 

Zeal for uniformity attests the latent distrusts, 
not the firm convictions, of the zealot In pro¬ 
portion to the strength of our self-reliance is 
our indifference to the multiplication of suf¬ 
frages in favour of our own judgment. Sir 
J. Stephen. 

Zeal is fit for wise men, but flourishes chiefly 
among fools Tillotson. 

16 Zeal is like fire; it needs both feeding and 
watching. /V. 

Zeal is no further commendable than as it is 
attended with knowledge P. Wilson. 

Zeal is very blind or badly regulated when it 
encroaches upon the rights of others. Pas- 
quier Quesnel. 

Ze^ without knowledge is a runaway horse. 

Zeal without knowledge is like expedition to a 
man in the dark Ne^vton. 

SO Zeit ist's, die Unfalle zu beweinen, / Wenn sie 
nahen und wirklich erscheinen — It is time 
enough to bewail misfortunes when they come 
and actually happen. SchilUr. 


Zeit verdeckt und entdeckt—Tune covers and 
uncovers everything. Ger. Pr. 

Zeitungsschreiber. ein Mensch, der seinen 
Beruf verfehlt hat—A journalist, a man who 
has mistaken his calling Bismaixk 

Zerstreuung ist wie eine goldene Wolke, die 
den Menschen, / War es aucli nur auf kurze 
Zeit, seinem Elend entruckt—Amusement is 
as a golden cloud, which, though but fur a little, 
diverts man from his misery. Goethe. 

Zerstorend 1st des Lebens Lauf, / Stets frisst 
ein Thier das andre auf—Dtsttiu tive is the 
course of life , ever one animal cats up another. 
Bodenttedt 

Zerstreutes Wesen fuhrt uns nicht zum Ziel 85 
—A distracted existence leads us to no goal. 
Goethe. 

Zeus hates busybodies and those who do too 
much. Euripidei 

Zielen ist nicht genug; es gilt Treffen—To 
aim IS not enough ; you must hit. Ger. Pr. 

Zonam perdidit — He has lost his purse (lit. 
his girdle). Hoi 

Zu leben weiss ich, mich zu kennen weiss ich 
nicht—How to live I know, how to know myself 
1 know not. Goethe. 

Zu Rom bestehen die so Gebote aus den so 30 
Buchstabeii, / Da preumam —gieb Gelder— 

At Rome the Ten Cornmandnients consist of ten 
letters — Da pecuntam — Uive money. C. J, 
li eher. 

Zu schwer bezahlt man oft ein leicht Versehn 
—One often smarts pretty sharply for a slight 
mistake. Goethe 

Zu viel Demuth ist Hochmuth—Too much hu¬ 
mility IS pride Ger Pr. 

Zu viel Gluck 1st Ungluck—Too much good luck 
is ill luck. (nr.Pr. 

Zu viel Weisheit ist Narrheit—Too much wis¬ 
dom is folly Ger. Pr. 

Zu viel Wissbegierde ist ein Fehler, und aus 85 
einem Fehler konnen alle Laster entsprin- 
gen, wenn man ihm zu sehr nachhangt—Too 
much curiosity is a fault ; and out of one fault 
all vices may spring, when one indulges in it too 
much. Lessing. 

Zufrieden sein, das ist mein Spruch—Content¬ 
ment is my motto. M. C laud/ut. 

Zum Kri^fuhren sind dreierlei Dinge notig— 
Geld 1 Geld 1 Geld 1—To carry on war three 
kinds of things are necessary—Money 1 money 1 
money! The German Imperial commandant^ 
Lazarus von Sch 7 vendi, in 1^84. 

Zum Leiden bin ich auserkoren—To suffer am 
I elected Schikaneder-Mozai t. 

Zur Tugend der Ahnen / Ermannt sich der 
Held — 1'he hero draws inspiration from the 
virtue of his ancestors. Goethe. 

Zwar eine schone Tugend ist die Treue, /Doch 40 
schoner ist Gerechtigkeit—Fidelity indeed is a 
noble virtue, yet justice is nobler still. Platen, 

Zwar nicht wissen —aber glauben / Heisst 
ganz richtig-Aberglauben—Not to know, 
but to believe, what else is it, strictly speaking, 
but superstition ? Franz v. Schdnthan. 

Zwar sind sie an das Beste nicht gewohnt, / 
Allein sie haben schrecklich viel gelesen—It 
is true they (the public) are not accustomed to 
the best, but they have read a frightful deal (and 
are so knowing therefore). Goethe, the theatre 
manager in ''FanstP 
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Zwar weiss ich viel, doch mocht’ icli alles 
wissen—'J nic, I know time h, Imt I would like 
to know (-vcrytlnng Goithtt J-nuit '* 

Zwei Flieirpn nut einer Klappe schlag-en- 'I 

kill two flics with one flappci , to kill two birds 
with one stone Cn >. P). 

Zwei giite Ta^e hat der Mensch auf Eiden; / 
Den Hochzeitstagf nnd das Begrahenwerden 
- M.iii li-is two gaki-d lyson t .irth--lns in.irtia.’c- 
<lay and his fnntial-il ly Gi> P) 

Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, ' Zwei Herzen 
und ein Schlag -Tuo souls .ind oiu thought, 
two hi'Ills and oil' yuihi Jin n 
b Zwei Seelen wolmcn, acli * m nieiner Brust, / 
Die eine will sich von der andeiii trennen 

-Two souls, aH' ' ilwell in m\ huuM tin one 
struggles to s(p.u.i.t(_ itself ftoni iht. otliu 
(,!)(. i/ti, 

Zwei sind der Wege, atif welchender Mensrh 
ziir Tugend empoi streht, / Schliesst sich der 
eine dir zu, thut sich der andie dir aiif, / 
Handelnd erreicht der Gluckhche ste, der 
Leidende duldend, / Wohl ihin, den sent 
Geschick liebend auf beiden gefuhrt—There 


are tw'o roads on which man strives to virtue; 
one I loses .ig mist tin e, tlie other ojiens to tlicr , 
the fivourt'il ni.m wins his w ly by arting, tlie 
nnfortnnaii hi < ndui.inre; happy he whom his 
dt siinj guidt » him luMiigh on l>oth Sdiiller 

Zweierlet Arten giebt es, die treffende Wahr- 
heit zu sagen , / Oeffenthch immer dem Volk, 
immer dem Fursten geheim -There art two 
ways of tilling tlit piiiincnt truth—jiuhlitly 
always to the people, always to the prmet in 
private iiiUiJiL 

Zwischeii Amboss und Hammer—Iktwttn the 
anvil .uid tin hamnitr (,(> i'r 

Zwischen heiit’ und morgen sind Grufte, zwi- 
srhen Vcrsprechen und Erfullen Klufte— 

I’ctwccn to-d ly aiifl to-moirow an graves, and 
between promising and fulfilling arc thasrns 
i\U( Jit 11. 

Zwischen Lipp’ und Kelchesrand / Schwebt 10 
der dunkeln Machte Hand — Ik*twt.tti nip 
and lip hoxirs tht hand of the dark poweis 
] J'CiHii 

Zwischen tins sei Wahrheit—Let there he truth 

hclwctn us G<’€tht,. 
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A. 


Aaron, in absence of 532. 4 

Abaseuieut anil dev.'iiio.i, 471,6 
Abbot, wtio burnt hi-» finders, ,22, 27 
Abiding, bles-tdncss of tci, so 
Abilities, natural, and cullurt,, 290,13; like natural 
plants, 290, 12 ^ 

Ability, rotnbined villi evpericntc, 3?3, 37; con¬ 
tentment with ones, n^, 49; dtpemient on a(- 
tuily, 443, 27 ; dependent on will, 37, 50; «ver\- 
thing in irt, 60, y ; how to know one's, 507, 41;; 
supeiior, list of, 107 2; the heijtht of, 4tt, 21 , 
trj’inj^ to suipiss one’s, 497, ib ; why conjoineil 
with poveity, ,isi, 3 

Able man, »le,en‘iKd, 7, 19; importance of fiiidin ■ 
and in'-talliui’, 100, J2 ; 427, 38; men, why nut j 
neh, 4SI, 3 

Abode, nnn s, in the future, 415, 37 
Above, tilings nothing tons, 361, 15 ; those, havt 
ends, »79, 

Absent, an ideal jterson, 41 s, 28 
Absenteeism, rnoi d, sm, (i 
A bstract tt ims, einptiiu »f, 161, 43 ^ 
Abstractions, lofty, zfcrsus eomplexities at hand, 


Absurd man, the, 273, ao 

Absurdity, no, wilTioiu its champion, 89, 51; 

soiiu" slow in disctrmng, ibi, lO 
Abundance, cileet of, on re^ison, 199, a; love of, 


. J47. 54 

Abuse, as against use, i, 4; 2, 31 ; no argument 
against use, 93, 4^, 41 ; piovoeativc of abuse, 47, 
41 ; what is imsusceplible of, 534, 27 
Abuses, as m.itlfr of sport, 2 (k_i, -,3 
Accent, a pervading eountrj, 469, 29 _ 
Accessible, iiscnminalion of, fiom inaccessible, 


47 ^< '4 

Accidents, behaviour under all, 241, 39; rare, 
jileasure in, ^11 5 , 22 

Accommodation, mutual, law of the world, siR, <; 
Accord, perfect, will) whom alone [lossible, 30^, 39 
Accusing spirit, and the oath, 415. 31 
Acheron, greedy, 8R, 21 

Achieved, the, to him who lixiks forward, 5s, 7 
Achievement, exulting m, 471, 42 
Achievements, greatest, first reception of, 432, 4 
Achilles, the great, sec, 207, 44 
Acknowledgment, exacting a grateful, 426, 16 
Acquaintance, Luge, wasteful of tune, 175 42 
Acquaintances and friends, 268, 34 
Acquaintanceship, espectmg happiness from, 
148, 11 

Acquirement, every fresh, value of, 90, 56 
Acquisition, unjust, 507, 40 
Acquisitions, new, a burden, 297, 24 
Act, an immortal seed gram, 36, 39; who does not, 
did, 551, 


Acting according to thought, diflTieult, 489, 28 
Action, a great soun 1 ul 362, 41 ; a rule of, ^^46, 

I 3?; a seed of i in uinstances, if)3, 14; all vital, 
uix onseuuis, 184, 41, an unwarr intahle, 412, 53 ; 
ami thought, the worlds of, 46" 8 ; ht'st and only 
coiieii, 418, 3; cimI second to doing a good, 
297, 41 , t ontr'1-.l'<i with n.orative, i’t.9 39 , con¬ 
trasted with ihougiit, ' I, 25 ; delayed, svN.dlowed 
up by tim»-, 48''), 46; dip* iident on will, 474, 37 ; 
dumb, 55, 9; t flei i of, .is contrasted with thouglit, 

485, 41; elTect of, 01 lime, 349, 29; every, 

measure of. 89, 52; good, dependence of, on 
’•-hhI cheer, 1 3*5; cod, jiov er of, 75, 7; 

gre.it, the effeet on us of, 21, 47 ; gi eater th.m 
sentiment, 91, ^2 ; hasty, lonti i.ted with long 
})ondenng, 229, 34; he.ilti.y, 153, 38; iiow to 
test, 149. 17; in, chief (jn..ili'‘e.ition, 184, '>’!; 
involunt iry, 3, S7« 58; not lliought, end of man, 
425, 12; our f.iirest, 4/7, 4; our spont.aneous, 

j 339, 22; power of, 221, 30; real, the element of, 
369, It; re* mule of, and imention. 370, 34; 
relation of, to tnoiight, 58, 37 ; 4B4, 47 ; iiile for, 
114, 44 ; rule of, 274, 45; sole basis of, 205, 21; 
spirit of, eveiythmg, 454, 32; tendeney of, 174, 5 ; 
to be w ith decision, 57, 4*5; true rule of, 92, 29; 
virtue in, 351, n ; voluntary 38, 22; woith of, 
dependent on motive, 10 3, 7, lo 
Actions, In illunt, often ni.itn i of shame. 529, i; 
eflfect on us of our, 227, 22 ; gooil, effect of, 
128, 49 ; ginxl, ill se* ret, 128, 48 ; great, crowned, 
133, 6; great, cloqiunce, 433, 13 ; how measured 
by wise men .ind fools, 108, 55; more significant 
than words, 493, 41 ; not to be h.istily judged, 
777, 21; our tpoebs, 381, 20; the imiKwt.mee of, 

486, i; word-., 4; wrong, apologies for, 

Activity, ,i noble and cour.igeous, secnilty of, 
93, 52; ell* l of, on the soul, 400, 5 ; l*fe with¬ 
out scope for, 205, 42; 111 in s, ever ready to 
rcLoc, 2(36, 25 ; reconciling elTeet of, S4, 39; sole 
source of cheerfulm ss, 41*3, 6; iransformiiig 
power of, 66, 26; undiseiiiliued, hopelessness of, 
5115, 45 ’ without insiglit, 4711, 7 
Actor, mi gilt instrm t a p.arson, 79, 20; well- 
gr.iccd, interest in, 19, 3 5 

Acts, grc.it success ofj due to fortune, 82, 3? ; 
gieat, gnat thoughts in practice, 133, ?i ; great, 
origin of, 133, 2; illiistnous, inspinng, 182, 18; 
individual, not to be Judged, T14, 13; men's, de¬ 
tectives, 308, 17 ; our our angels, 337, 5 
Actual, all fiom great mystic deep, 395, 24 ; iv 
relation to ideal, 303, Q ; the ideal, 415, 33 
Adaptation, a sovereign rule, 387, 29 
Address, valu** of, to hoy, 122,47 
Adieu, a sweet, '95, 27 
AdAUoister. ability to, 93, 36 
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Admiration, and imitation, step between, 470, 5; 
and love, 525, 34; as a feeling, 305, 33; con¬ 
trasted with love, 63, 54; elevating power of, 
316, 34, 443, 25 ; power of true. 460 28; the 
power of, 525, 20, 21; unwise, contrasted with 
unwise contempt, 32^3, 21 
Admonition, not readily forgiven, 274, 18 
Adore, man to, not to question, 263, 36 
Adulation, attendant on we.iltlj, 59, 16 ; the evil 
of, T04 7 ; to people and to kings, 107, 24 
Advance, wiio does not, 364, 19 
Advanced, age, a symtiol of, 524, 26; man, un¬ 
happy, 261, 19; thinker, self-satisfaction of, 

Advat^ing in life, 4^, 27 

Advantage, or disadvantage, as motives, 202, 38; 

to be taken, 209, 24 ; price of, 9, 5 
Adverbs significance of, i >6, 46 
Adventure, commended, 217, 24; for story’s sake, 
’f’Si 39 

Adventurers, good done by, 38, 38 
Adventures, possible m life, 533, 26 
Adversaries, merits of, how to treat, 85, 36 
Adversities, how aluiie to overcome, 446, 9 
Adversity, a school, 472. 30; as a test, 97, 48 ; as 
a teacher, 22, 46; behaviour m, 89, ii ; brave 
spirit ill, 2, 8 ; compared with prosperity, 221, 
48 , 3158, 22, C4, /o, 27 ; contrary eflects of, 43S, 
43; effect of, on a matt, 31 i, 23, enlightening 
power of 2t,; heroic enduraw e of, 14s, 34 *, 
m.in struggling witli, and his deliverer, 432, 2f>; 
more hear.ihle than piospenty, no, 33 ; moic 
tolerable than conlempl, 268, 47 ; rule for, 189, 
22 , temper for, s, 13 ; test of strength, 177, , 

175, 13; use of 408, 20 ; virtue* of, 460, 42 ; what 
it brings to light, 215, 34 

Advice, bad. 261, 32, 33; best, 4T7, 32; common 
motive in asking, 284, 32, 33 ; giving and t iking, 
5241 13 ! Saving, .ind the wisdom to proht by it, 
524, 12; glide, sp.'isonable, 137, 9, medical, jtK), 
35; men lilieral with, 330, 13; motive for asking, 
522, 29 , of those who are well 98, 46 ; 179, 5; 
person to give, 335, 15; rule in giving, 368,19; 
384, II; to be followed, if good, 172, 10; un¬ 
acceptable, i6i, 34; wanted and not wanted, 
415. 34 

Advisement, good, good, 320, 34 
Adviser, to coneeal his superiority, 61, i8 
Advising, 368, 20, 21 
Advocate, trade of, Carlyle on, 403, 20 
Afar^ the, 445,12 

Affairs, ehangc of, change of men, 2g<;, 46 
Affectation, a confe*ssion, 489, 31 ; essence of, 425, 
31; in style, 323, 29 

Affection, display of, to be distrusted, ^47, 30 ; 
due to man, s8 41; effect of ab&eme on, 2, 12; 
entire, characteristic of, 83, 43 ; great, and deep 
veneration, incompatible, 201, 8 , private, effei t 
of on judgment, 3^7, 7; profound, eharaclenstie 
of, 339, 34; selfishly sought after, 177, 14 , tragic 
effects of wounded, 138, 36; true, described, 307, 
36 ; value of 420, 15 

Affections, holy, the band of 40,^ 40; how won, 
105’ 15 J 330* 37; o'U’f characteristic of, 317, 7, 
our greatest tyrants, 324, 40; the proper objects 
of, 387. 47, to be moderated, 56, 31; without a 
tap-root, 5(^, 13 

Affinities, spiritual, as a bond, 166, 17 
Affirmation before denial, 243, 35 
AfBrmatives, wanted, 71, 37 
Afflicted, the, of God, helplessness of, 45, 3; 531, 

A^iiction, weakness of being daunted by, 542, 40 
Agamemnon, brave men before, 517, 7 
Agef and youth, characteristics of, 53,26 ; a thought 
to present to, 508, 40; as a teacher, at, 14; com- 

W‘4 


pared with youth, 568, 37, 45,49; 469,2; crahbetL 
and youth, 49, 30: distrustful, 37, 16; effect of, 
on our views of life, 444, 36; emancipation from 
one’s, impossible, 303, 20; every, has its char¬ 
acteristics, 39, 52 ; glory of 4^0, 11; golden, 
whither fled, 64, 27 ; in man and in woman, 124, 
15; of gold, the true, 23, « ; old, bashfulness in, 
25, 61, our, characterised, 317, 9, 10; present, 
characterised, 525, 25 ; surest sign of, 456, 27 ; 
the function of Cto, 23 ; the,^ riddle of bow to be 
solved, 451, 34; the self-satisfaction of, 186, 30; 
this, cliief curse of ^20, 6; weakening effect of, 
328, II; without brains, 341, 16 
Agencies to be economised, 117, 4 
Ages, great, characteristic of, 10,43; the, and the 
hours, 435, 35 

Agnosticism of doubt, and that of tlcvotioHj 415, 43 
Agreeable, art of being, 458, 34 , condition of 
being, 474, 28 to be, every one's duty, 90, 13 
Agreement, an indifferent, comniended, 15, 38 
Agnculture, advantages of, 329, 8; occupation 
in, 411, 15 
Aid at call, 4R2, II 

Aim, a lower, secured by devotion to a higher, 
415, 26; to, not enough, 569, 27 
Alacrity in sinking, i6(>, 32 
Alarm, who sounds, safe, 83, 29 
Alchemists, discoveries of 415, 49 
Alchemy, 18, 29 

Alcohol, pure, the thing wanted, 534, 

Alexander the Great at tbe tomh of Achilles, 320, 
26 ; Juvenal on, 501), 4 ; his tomb, 4cxj, 18 
All, co-ojieration with, 314, 28; for man’s good, 
111, 34; forsaking, finding all, 323, 33; how 
one whole, 488) 11; in Hiix, 10, ^4; in nothing, 
>85, 53; the, incomprehensibility of 141, 33; 
the law and all the prophets, 220, 5; reflex of, 
in every man, 92, 33 ; things from above, 328, g ; 
thioj^ how to subject, 563, 52; things of same 
stuff, 328, 7; to be found in No, 319, 22 
Allegiance, to fallen lord, merit of, 145, 34 
Allegory, a tr.msp.aietit palace, 222, 5 
Alliance with a powerful man, 318, 49 
Alliteration, 17, 10 

Allotted, the, and the non-alloited, 536, 39 ; what 
IS, and what is not, 414, 41 
Alms, a rule in, 184, 46; giving, but not thought, 
492, .^o; to go before, 243, 14 
Almsgiving, 305, 48 
Alms-people, Ruskin s, 287, 38 
Alone, doubly, 544, 28; the word, 564, 34 
Aiphonso of Castile, saying of, 327, 30 
Altitude to unpractised^ye, 496, 36 
Amateur, not to be discouraged, 416, 3 
Ambassador, Wotton’s definition of 14,18 
Ambition, a dream, 73, 3, a noble, 470, 13; a 
shadow’s shadow, 167, 16; a vain, 322, 7; and 
love, wings lo great deeds, 258, 6; as a motive, 
399,1; danger of 2, 33 ; effect on mind of, 133, 32; 
fling away, 107, 45 ; 165, 28 ; end of, 266, 3 ; for 
place and greatness, 321, 32 , freedom from, 4".,^ 
30; great, from great characlerj 133, 8 , height of, 
326, 15; hurtful vice, 161, 17, in Gaisar, 545, 21; 
man’s, 397, 33; minds most and least actuated 
by, 276,12 ; Mme. de Pompadour on, 474, x ; no, 
in heaven, 187, 21 ; not to be too hign-pitched, 
243, 42; often vain, 87, ii; parent of virtue, 484, 
9; slavery, 14, 19; toil and vanity of, 249, 44; 
vaulting, 511, 48; way of, 556,14 
Ambitions followed by adulation, 4i6» 4 
Ambition's hands, washing of, 19, 9 
Ambitious, man and his masters, 222, 43; men, 
the risk to, 543,1; thoughts, 25, 47 
\ Amen, let me say, 2^1, 35 
Amendment, first impulse to^ 386, 9; tbougVt 
I dvilisaticM should go, t68, 34 
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America, a forecast of, 512, 20; the only Uuc, 
184, 4B 

Americans, and English, 427, 44, Emerson on 

33 S» 8 

Ainiss, nothing, with simpleness and duty, 296 2 
Amusement, good of, 569 23; versus business, 
175, 18, wish of society, 396, 38 
Anarchy, and tyranny, S04, 14 ; death, 131 13 
Ancestors, deeds of not ours, 8B, 8 ; our, 332,12 , 
our duty to, 527, 40; people who disrespect, 345i 
20; who has no need of S53i 27 
Ancestry, boasting of, 14s, 21; 271, to, 473, a; 

who has nothing but, to boast of, iSo, 46 
Anchor, that holds, 36, 38; to the soul, 344, 36 
Anchorag’e for man, 494, 34, necessary in this 
world, 208, 33 
Anchoring no, fast, 377, 8 

Ancients, .md mtwlcrns, teachings of, compared, 
416, 7 , our masters in morals, 521, 20; that doii t 
grow old, 432, 44 , we, 321, 9 
Anecdote, value of one, 331, ^7 
Angel, the re( orduig, and the oath, 415, 31; the 
recording, no fable, 4'ii, 4 
Angel’s fa( e, her, 154, 47, visits, 249, 38, 39 
Angel-visits, 37, 27 

Allgels and accommodation for them, 443, to; 
as created, 94, --2 ; iMsiaeli on sifle of the, 430, 
27 , men one d ly, 5 ’6, t 3 ; Swctlcnborg on, 187, 
22 , tlic best, not in cummuiuty, 417, 48 ; visits of, 
let pass, 4 ,0, 34 

Anger, a mav-siic, 471, 7 *, a man who provoVtd 
to, silences U, 3,1, 34 , a puniduuent to one’s 
sclfj 4()o, 7; ability l(» model uc, 281, 18, best 
antidote to, 271, .> ■ ; best restraint upon, 142, 9, 
dis>-ol\cd in men u es, 552, 44, end of, 540, 21 , 
for iiotliing to no jmrposi, 482, 28 , how to avoid, 
215, 27 ; liow t ) u\ci< oinc, 240, if), 110 giiaid to 
Itself 296, I , of a strong in.m, 410, 8 , often iin- 
leasonalile, 466, 44 ; restraint of, 142, 49, slow- 
mss to, 147, ig, 20; the biidlc of, 272, 13, the 
end of, 6 , 44 , to burn slow, 240, 21 , unreason¬ 
able, with other,, 28, n, unrestrained, evil of, 
36,1, iR , with one we love, 491, 3 
Angler the born, sfR, i 3 

Angling, J/aak Walton on, 526, 18; like humility, 
Sf' 7 . 40 

Angry at all, angry fo» nothing, 148, 47; man 
beside lilinsi If, 1-0, 15 
Anguish, grt.it purifying power of, 6, 64 
Animal, denial of, in man, 416, 47; every, loves 
Itself, 327, 42 ; life of an, 439, i 
Animals summed up in man, 264, ig 
Annihilation, no such thing as, 377, 7 
Annoyances, the smallest, effect of, 453, 51 
Annoying others, 144, 21 

Answer, a perfect, 145, 31; the shortest, 453, ay; 

wise, how to get a, 177, 26, 531, 43 
Ant, a silent preacher, 316, 23; lesson of, 125, 3; 

the, example of, 342, 16 
Antaeus, meaning of the fable, X23, x 3 
Antagonist, a prudent, 218, 10; how to meet an, 
373 1; an, not to be underrate. 307, 46 
Anthropomorphism in thought, 32 
Antiquary, memory of, characterised, az, 42 
Antique, the, our admiration of, 337, 6 
Antiquity, chief moral agent of, 453, xz ; divided 
from us only by age, 109, a ; the world s youth, 

»6, Z3 

Antony over Cxsar’s body, 33, 33 
Anvil and hammer, 30, 3Z ; 74, 3^ 30 
Anxiety, effect of, Z98, zo; misery of, 34, 41; 
Plato on, 340, 18; specific against, aao, xx; to 
be despised, 62, 34 

Ape, perfect, versus degenerate man, i8x, 6 
Aphorism, a short but certain, 323, 33; essence 
of, 435, 37 ; true salt of literature, 271,16 


Aphorisms only words, 534, 9 ; the value 
65, 38 

Apollo to Phaethon, to6, 34 
Apoiogy, Christian. 487, X5; from want of sense, 
307, 7 who needs no, m 32 
Apostle and pieachsr, different aims of, 224 zz 
Apostates never genuine believers 470, 34 
Apothegms, practical ineffectuahty of 185, z6 
Apparel and the man, 416. 11; proclaims the 
man, 48, 36 ; singularity in, i (9 z 
Appearance, deceptiveness of, 23, Z3 ; minus 
reality, 6z, 23; neglect of, becoming in man, 
Z12, 3Z ; versus reality, 325, 47 
Appearances, and reality, 481, 34; deceptiveness 
of, 7. 52 ; 18, 23 ; 305, 17 ; firstj deceptive, 56,32; 
keeping up, 42Z, 14, mere mislead, 277, 7^ not 
to be trust^, 1x6, 39; power of, 6x, 22. science 
of, Z02, 36; value of, 534, 32 
Appetite, a satisfied, incredulous of hunger, 

48, Z3: a well-governed, 24, 54 ; allures to de¬ 
struction. Z63, t6l change of, with age, 72^ Z3: 
cruelty of, 546, 23; from eating, 223, 25; ideal 
of, 88, 5, in youth, 7. Z4 

Appetites, unanswered, ground of complaint, 
275, 42 

Applaud to the very echo, 169, Z9 
Applause, dependence on, 152 13 ; gaining, and 
avoiding censure, 202, 20; popular, not fame, 
219, 56 ; popular, the poison of, 320, 28 ; reward 
of virtue, 276, xz to be regard^ with suspicion, 

42 . „ 

Application, felvcitons, merit of a, 471, 12; im¬ 
portance of right, 473, .4 
Appreciation ami ciiticism, 201, 27 
Apprenticeship, no man’s completed, 391, 13 
Approved man, the, 31?, 31 
Aptitudes, to be tested, 79 7 
Arc, the. that we see all that is drawn, 524, 44 
Arch-enemy, the, 416, 14 
Archer, how known, 14, 22 

Archimedes, and his prop, 72, 4 ; exclamation of, 

Ar^itect, a fellow-worker, 446, 42 
Architecture, attraction of, Z74, 23; Greek, cha¬ 
racter of, X36, 9; the best, 417, 33 
Arguing, disingenuous, 145, 25 ; rule in, 185, 7 
Argument, contrasted with testimony, 412, 48; 
folly of heat in, 323, 38 ; the best, 227, 22; 
vain against nature, x^, 38 ; versus instruction, 
370. 8 

Arguments, wagers for, xo8, 49 
Aristocracies that do not govern, 356, 46 
Aristocracy, an, the likely fate of, 13 53 ; essen<» 
of, 425, 36 ; the, defined, 360, 37 ; the right basis 
of. 229, 24 

Aristocrat, a young, Iphicrates to, 287, 44 
Armada. Spanish, scattering of, 5, 42 
Armies not to be stamped out, 217, 3 
Arms, a last resort, 328. 25 ; and peace, 18, 3 
Army, a school of morality, 4x6, z8; book to st idy 
life in, 4x6, X7 ; like a serpent, Z4, 25 
Arrogance, how fostered, ^oj ao 
Art, a great step in study of, 553, 20 ; a haven of 
refuge. 265, 3Z ; a love for, test of. 472, 42 ; a 
test of. 300, 4^3 ; a wise man’s^ defined, S 4 u» «7 ; 
achievement m, Z55, 9; ancient and modem, 
contrasted, 14, 37, 38; ancient, and modem 
science, 534, zi; and Christianity ^20, Z9; and 
deception, life with, 566, 24; and life, 5x6, 17; 
and morals, laws of identical, 64, 25 , and nature, 
compared, 290, 28; and nature, perfection by, 
272, 43 ; and morals, rules in, compared, xBS^ zs, 
x6; and religion, 372, 13; and the religious 
passion, 451, 13; as the spirit 550, x6; oifTe- 
rent appreciations of^ 53, 32 ; without breath oK 
L life, 237. 4; capahahty everything In, 130, ab; 
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conduion of pcifcttioii in, ; rcrntrastcd 

wit[i (iitu i-.in, fj , coiUi.isttd wuli iiiiniif.ic- 
turc 5-,n rf) disjd ly of to be distrusted, 501, 
40, done for money, RusKiti on, 540, 40, t.isiK 
learned 414, .-g , nmecalinent of t labojainni in, 
54, 281 Ianerson s definUion of. 421, .-S , lal.c 
ambition in, 191, 20 ; fir,t and last sc cret of 87, 
46 ; genuine, the tahon d 1 in of, qi, s , tti' it, 
the work of full manhood 9, 12 ; cical, Ru .km s 
dt finition of, 9, 38 , highest acliievcim nt of, 4 
10 , highest, cliaracterised, 4 5), 30 , bight st jno- 
hlcm of, 43<; 7 ; highaKt subjeut of t>o iq, how 
far teaclialile, 2015 10 ; how to attain pioficiem > 
in, 292 24 ; ignoble, test of yxi 43 , imitation of 
nature, 328, 41; in, aliilil^ lvc 1 yihiii'g. 60, 9, 
in, the only good, 171, ; in\t 1 -i<>n and subver¬ 

sion of, 543, -> 4 , b ss sxpies,i\( ih in allLaion, 5, 
40; life of, 41b 12 ; measiiui of lo\i of, 1467, 22 , | 
medi il and modsm, 431, 14; imdi.ev.il ainl I 
mode rn coinpaicd, i38, 1, 2 ; inid >itunc m, 44 , j 
34, tnoic- til in sirength 204, 18; nc'c'essity in, 
SJOi 33 ! noble, expiession of a grc.at soul, 40'i, 
12 ^ noblest, 4^)';, 20 . olijcct of, 443, 16; of both 
divine and e.irtliiy inspiration, 22, jo, no patut»- 
fb’, 473 44 ; perreetioM of, iS, 28 ; pimciple and 
aim of, 66, 8; prodiKcd hastily, po >4; piodtnl^, 
nought ,and not bad, 337, 48 ; qnc .lion as n g itds, 
450, 29; laltd by gold, 48, 43; sijings .iboul, 
65 16 18 ; secret of powet of, 207, j; m t/u,t 
non of, loo 1 , leaciung of, 436, 42; teslmn..d 
skill in,^ 451, 13; till 1)1 ,t in, i‘'6, 2; the chief 
matlt 1 in .mv, 33, 47; tin cl urns of, 247, 47; 
the faculty of, po, 46 ; the gtc it in, d< fined, 540, 
44; the gic itiM, 432, 4 4*, the ulcal in, 34, 7; 
the 11st step of, 392, lo; the laws of, 4 48, ?t >, 
the oldest, a mushroom, 290, 22 ; the thcitncal, 
431, 8; to learned and unltatnc'!, re.pectivcl\, 
70, 27; tiLii, charaett lised, 499, 38, 39; uriin- 
tclhgihlc to I he he id alone, 433, 22; urK|Hi<,k( tied 
from aliove and witliin, 307, 53 , wiitn to be 
called fincj 139, jo ; vho knows half or wholly, 
152 “iJ without cntliusiasin, 316, 29; worthless, 
^lart from nature, 149, 20 
Artifice, danger and disur.u e of, 223, 9 
Artisan at home everywhere, 361, 25 
Artisans and irtists, 184, 36^ 

Artist, a bad and a good, distlngmshcd, 323, 16 ; 
an, csseme of, 474, 27? aid his tige, 410, 20; 
and his art, 205, 10 J 416, 28; and his woik, 
416, 23; 512, 30; and society,^ 14, 30; at 
thought of mol), 63, 30; conceiving and c\e 
cuting, 416, 27 ; de triiclive influence of so¬ 
ciety on, 496, 12; function of, 4612, ro; great, 
and his ideal 431 12, greatest^ ch iractcnscd, 
434, 36; his function. 33,^, 45; Ills praise m his 
work, S'), Ills true praise, 263, 3; iin.asnring 
tools of 14, 29; modesty wi, ment of, 410, 38, 
necessity of sight lo^ 44^ 40 j good maik 
of, 418, 15 ; tiu( pr'iise of, 28 ; Rn kin’s 
definition of. 14, 27 ; 14. 30; spuiuial, bom blind. 
454. 40; the best 426, 28 ; the greatest, as de¬ 
fined by Ruskin, 143 49; vocation of, 416, 29; 
truth in hand of, 18, sy 
Artist-work, the most iinpoilant 301 3 
Artistes, conceit of^ 218, 23 

Artists, ancient, aim of, 208, 27; and .irtisans, 
difTerence between, 184, 36 i great and fethk, 
distinctions between, sS4i » inventing and .it 
work 60 28 ; no standard for amateurs, 416, 3 
Arts, a faintly of sisters, 421, 8 ; all fine, rcktfed, 
10, 38; and nature 2’i, 39, conditions neces¬ 
sary for, 421, 22 ; great contrasted witli false, 
>33» 9? what their vitality depends, 425, 21; 
the, fine effect of culture ol^ 168, 42; the fin^ 
mother and father of, 4^4,12 ; the fine, secret of, 
xSa, 17; the fine, the aim in, j 88, 45; the fine, 
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what we know in, 190, 37 ; the perfection of the, 
4 47, 2^; tlie princijile and .11111 of, 60, 8; to 
le.iincd and utileatntd, 438, 33; useful mother 
and fatlwr of, 444, 12 
Asbestos, fate of w li it is not of, 541, 3 
Ashes, live in then wonted fires, 77, 28 ; the, of 
\oiir sin 4Q4, 45 
Asketh, he th.it, 93 a- 

Asking, timid, 364, twice better th.an going 
wrongj 28, 33;‘29, 4S 

Aspiration, its c fit < t on us, 539, 36; pc rsistent, of 
mankind, like a compass lo a sliip, 4 47, .•() 

Ass, bray of, 367, 38 ; wliy odensivc, 85, 25 ; 
dieams of the, ^8, t 6; man with a head of, 41, 
23, mistaking itscMf for a stag, 41, 8; never 
more than .an ass, 171, 46 ; rather an, that 
carries us, 29, 26 ; tlie hungiy, 222, 31 ; the kick 
of. how to treat, T 71, 45 

Assertion no pi oof, 27, 6 ; without discrimina¬ 
tion, I kintc on, 40, ^8 
Asses know as.es, 79, 6 

Assistance, a uiuvct ,al necessity, 304, 16 ; mutual, 
.a l.tw of n iture, iSo, 4 5 
Association of uleas, 2.7, 47 
Associations, old, not to be bought, 526, 6 
Assuming, tin mo-.t, 479, t 6 
Assurance doubly sure, 167, 49 
Astray, w'ho walks, 351, i6 

Atheism, moral root of, 277, 18; Plato on, 466, 
42 ; practieJil, defined, 395, 10 ; what il amounts 
lo, 301, 3 

Atheist liy night, 34, 7 ; no good man, 211, 26 
Atheist's God, the, 3.1, 3 
Athene, the godcR'ss, \ \> 18 
Athens and <»reeee, 551 (> 

Atonement, coinmerKcniMit of, 4 ->t, it 
A ttacluiient, personal n. a giouiiil of public con* 
duct, 34<), 51 ; power! iI, cfbc t of, 3^4, 51 ; the 

1 iw of, 3 47, J3 J tcAc-ns of, 10 
Attainment, satisfac'tory, 414, .*6 
Attempt b«*gun to he earned through, 24, 18 
Attention, evil i fket of c onstant, 40, 54 
Attorney’s epitaph, 151,, 15 
Auctioneer, the. at a non-plus, 358,10 
Audacity, the edTect of, 346, 39 
Augustine’s prayer for deliverance, 245, 7 
Auld, aetinairitaiice, 389, 33; Niekie Ben, Bu.ns 

address to, 102, 18 
Austerity supc rseded, 544, 31 
Australia, fcriiluy of, 73, <;o 

Author, and lus brother authors, 301, 5; cares of 
an, 311, 20; complied with his w'orks, 301, 5; 
tnragecl, 4CJ, 33; fastidibus .ibout his style, 543, 

2 ; genius not enough for, 208, 13; how to under¬ 
stand an, T77, 44 ; most eng.iging powers of, 439, 
28; in the regard of publisher, 301, 6; popular, 
wish of, 84, 18; profession of, 278, 44; retiding 

an, 524, 37; rule in choosing, 4 •, 44 ; unc.011- 
scious'y poi trays hiiiisc-lf, c^, 2; who should not 

be, 150, 6 ; without gift of selection, 131, 6 
Authority, a test of character. 47 4, 23; based ou 

injustice, 194, 24 ; base d on kindness and force, 
14.4, 5; gentleness in, commended, 173, 14 ; con¬ 
duct of people in, 345, i ; how founded, 330, 39; 
how to destroy, 219, 2 ; how weakened, 314, 12 ; 
not to be lightly resisted, 304, 8; of a greater, 
submission to, 449, 2 ; provocative of disobedi¬ 
ence, 548, '.!i , 

Authors, and their w'orks, 284, ii; Horace's ad* 
vice to, 406, 30 , most original, 444, 3 J of a people, 
their worth, 420, 3 ; three classes of, 468, 24; to 
be content with choice readers, 379^ *7 ; youi^, 
error of. 568. 8 

Authorship, three difficulties of, 468, 25; 497, 9 
Avarice, and luxury compared, 258, ti ; compared 
with poverty, 354, 18, 35; contrasted with pov. 




AVARICIOUS 


/2VI7ffX 


BEGGING 


erty, 62, 43; how created, 204, 30 ; 488, 32; in 
contrast with gluttony, 124, 42 ; no, in hell, 137, 
21; subduing, profit of 230, 44 
Avaricious, the, 386, 27 ; the, their affectation, 

50. 32 

Avengement, man s part, 65, 35 
Avenue every, barred now 317, 29 _ 
Awkwarkness, cause of, 521, 15; sign of genius, 

133. -*2 

Awoke and found myself famous, 165, 10 
Axioms, only words, 514, 9 
Aye or no, the power of, 189, 41 


B 

Bachelors, old, why there are^ 415, 2s 
Back, defence of, 4S8, 38; going, when easy and 
when impossible, 492, 44; ratlier than wiong, 
381. I 

Backbiter, and face flatterer, tlie same, 300, 29 
Backsliding fatal, 478, 10 

Bacon, fruiiU ssness of lus teachings, 314, 34 ; 
treatment of, 349, 20; unconcern about his 
name, 110, 26 

Bad as a doctor, 129, 35; at strife w »ili good, 382, I 
8; for salve of good, 1 >3, 42; ground, pains not 
to be wasted on, 797 if'; in tlu tblulang, 31^,, 2 ; 
man always suspn ions, 80, 32 ; man, his enemies, 
416, 45 ; man, opiionents of, <59, 44; man, pre* 
tending to he good, 261, 38 ; iiieri, ability of, 
477. 19* mistaken for go(xl, ^17, 38; nothing 
and no one absolutely, 218, 7, 13; nothing, il 
understood, 78, 4<i; nothing so, as we think, 378, 
<17; once, bad always. 386, .j, tailing against, 
cmprecated, 71, 37; the fi ,ir of, 436, i8 ; tin, 
spaiing, 31, 33; 148, 23; tiling, W’ortliless, i, 8 ; 
when gootl, 3^1, 32. 

Bairns, young and old, and tlitir parents, 543, 9 
Ballads^ more powerful I lan laws, 241, 33 
Ballot-box, a Icvellei, 33, 45 
Banishment, bitiei bn ad of, 76, 17 
Baptism, with water and with fire, 186, 13 
Barbarian, a, 1 so, 38 

Barbarism, defined, 549, 31; first step from, 40s, 
10 

Barbarous, cliaraet^r, tr iits of, 475, 31 ; man, fust 
spiritual want of, j '8, 57 

Bargain, a, and the piiise, 6 38 ; a good, a loss, 
31, 3^ ; to be clear, 2 o, 23 
Bargains^ confined to man, 263, i ; gieat, 110 
economy, 178 45 ; third party to, 470, 34 
Barrel-organ in a slum, 170, 45 
Barter, p.issiori for, 77, 51 

Base, and depraved training in, 70, 26, man, a, 
wlio means to be your enemy, 541, 34 
Baseness, at heart, effect of, on ehaiarter, 542, 7 ; 
irrespective of looks, ii 2, 37 ; provision tor luiu- 
ing, into nobleness, 21, 23 
Bashfulness, a defect, iSo, 30; without merit, 
ayS, 20 

Bathing, no, twice in the same river 302, 52 
Battalions, the heaviest, Clod with the, 320, 27 
Battle, a, won, Wellington on, 444, 45 ; all, mis¬ 
understanding, 9, 14; ceasing fi^r want of com¬ 
batants, 88, 2a; each man alone in, 190, 36; 
necessary to victory, 401, ^(1 ; won, as sad as 
one lost. 207 33 

Battlefield, mercy on the, 331, n 
Battlefields, world's, 465, 23 
Bayonets, Napoleon on, 566, 31 
Be, to, not to be, 490, 32 
Be<all and end-all, 412, 54 


Bear and endure, ■346, 9, 10 
Beard, or no be.ird, 14^, 41 ; pride of, 170, 46 
Beast, no, without some pity, 301, 8; ungovern¬ 
able, lunv to man'ig(, i!.8, 41 
Beasts, wild and tame, to be avoided, 324, 44 
Beau, Fielding s di finuion of, i, 13 
Beaufort, Cardinal, 1,1st words of, 537, 24 
Beautiful, a mamfestation, 417, 7 ; and good, 417, 
8; 430, 39;}« m fit of, 540, 11 ; c.ipaeity for, raic, 
323,12 ; cuiiipaied wiib latioii il, ^i, 48 ; effect of 
ibstering, 113, 55; I inerson on, 31 ,, 37 ; feeling 
for, to be ciihivated, 261, 3 , fotmerly holy, 185, 

; fouml it ion of, 417, 10 ; hmv to find, 526, 32 ; 
incurves, 187, 43 ; like sunshine, 417, 9; nothing, 
by Itself, 314, 45; niJibing, out of place, 206, z, 
only in song, 114, 25; souls, short-li\ed, 162, 29; 
the alone, 4R2, 3^; the, and the rude craftsman, 
510, 31 ; the, in the form, 23, 4-' ; l)ie, lot of, 
513, 21; the, ret om illation of good ai.d true, 
518, 17; llniigs, the tw'o most, 459, 27 ; test of 
the, 313, 4 ]; to he encouraged, 460, 15 
Beauty, a fiagile goe'J, 112, 30; a sign of purity, 
IS3, 37; n thing of 21, 37; .uloiation of, 273, 
29; aim of the w'orld, 208, 28 ; all, in m.in, 312, 
35 ; and folly, 26, 14 ; and life in the small, 189, 
51; and the eti rnal, insepar ible, 153, 52; and 
viitue, laiely combined, no, 42; and worship 
of, tjoelUc on, 66, 9; as seen, unikfinable, 

44 ; as tiutb, 520, 22 ; attiai iivt power of, X, 16 ; 
basis and essence of, 340, 2^; born a, born 
m.airied 4,6; complex, 488, 22; contrasted 
w'lth grace, 13*, 36-38; contrasted with gt ice 
and innocence, 66, 10; eontiasted with grandeur, 
132, 8 ; dead, chaos comes again, 109, 47 ; tie- 
lined, 197, 26; dt peiidence of, on expressitm, 
97, 50; effet t of coti'rast on, 47, 33; Dysian, 
81, 4; cvciy’where, 2^, 33; fair point of the 
line of, 427, 3 ; final aim of art, 66, 8 ; fit eiing, 
70, 15 ; lornis of, compared 1,13; human, t ffeet 
of sight of, 301, 40; itlc.al, fugitive, 436, 10; nleal 
of, 436, 11; in a pkun dress, 417, 47 ; in eominon 
lives, 476, 20; ill ihe puiestsen^e, 469, 10; like 
a leaf, 2-3, 20; rnuial pow'cr of, 382, 16; mortal, 
22, 27; not alwavs bh-sstd, 322, 34; not separ¬ 
able from the eieiual, 1S3, » , not vain, because 

fading, 197 4 ; of a rainbow cb ir it ter, 323, 4 ; 
one, mortification to anolher, 292, 8 ; only seen 
in suffering 379 17; person il, power of, j *9,60 ; 
persiuusive ixjwer of, 10, 10; possibility of, 471. 
s; princip^ ingrcvlient in, 511, 41 ; scat ana 
soun es of, 507, 34, seldom unconscious, 105, 3, 
sense of, and tlut^’^, 433, 9; sought for pleasurt^ 
20. 36; sourct s of, 184, 40; .subtle attraction of, 
99, 42; the best pait of, 413, 79 , the nature of, 
406, 40; too great, effect on sight of, 403, 5 ; un¬ 
consciousness of. rare, itJS, 3; uiulemonstrable, 
33i> 23; vain, 103, 24; why snarled at, 27a, 49; 
with modesty, rare, 368, 3 ; without moaesty, 
313 42 ; W'lthoul virtue, 99, 25 ; 224, 20; worship 
of mere, >8 

“Because ' our concern, not “why," 356, 13 

Becoming, thcj detmed, 535, 45 

Bed, a silken kintlly, ^332. 21; the conjugal, 386,3a 

Bede s tomb, insenption on, 138, 26 

Bedlam, how tenanted, 253, 47 

Bee, little busy, 161, li 

Bees, keeping of, 437, 26 

Beggar, and king, 190^ 8 ; and rich, different feel 
ings of, 531. 32 , at his level, 460, 12 ; Lamb on, 
417, 11-17; borsebatk, 387, 40, 41; painb 
taken by Nature in forming, 292, 26 
Beggar a ail descnpiion, 155, 2 
Beggar's, bag, 28, 54; purse, t, 19; robes, 367, 
39 ; the, song, 530, II 

Begging, apt to provoke disgust, 88, 39; 
of, to be spared, 123, ? 
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BEGINNING 


INDEX 


BLOOD 


Begrinningr a bad, i, 6 ; a good, 6 , 39; a hot, course 
and end of, 15, 6; and end, contrast of. 19^, 26; 
cheerful, 8, 59; 90, 5; contrasted with ulterior 
steps, 9,15; difficult, 8,60; implies an end, 48, 12; 
most nota,T)ie, 186, 40; no, rather than never end, 
29, 34 , prior to improving or finishing, 345, 4; 
the true, unnoticed, 458, 35 
Beginnings to he resisted, 356, 59 
Begun, half done 25, 49 , 68, 30 
Behaviour, contagious, 100, 21; end of education, 
77, 9; in private, 58,14 ; learned, as w e take dis- 
e^scs, 275, so; rule for, 394, 46; the first sign of 
force, 347, 4 

Being, all, founded on reason, 9, 3; every, has its 
own beauty, 91, 35 ; resigned with regret, 1 12, 2, 
3 ; the chain of, 511, 47 

deings, above us and beneath us, a wise man’s 
attitude to, 199, 48 
Belial, the sons of, 445, 33 

Belief, a, easy to a man, 203, 16; and conduct, 
inconsistency of, 264, 2; and disbelief, dangerous, 
346, 18; aniiiacle, 197, 16; alternations of, 173, 
30; affected by custom. 523, 26; c.isier than 
judgment, 93, 38; eludes system, 163, 15; flower 
ofi in the last darkness, 544, 7: general ground 
of, 9, 28 ; impotent to change nature, 301, zo; 
in absurdity, 49, 50; limiting, by comprehensi¬ 
bility 148, 48; modern, 565, 49; multilorm, 
476, 19; now-a-days, only half-hearted, 275, 41; 
often unintelligent, 274, 4; one’s, effect on, of 
another's, 200, 49 ; only in practice, 457, 19; or 
disbelief no compelling, 302, 36 ; our, in others, 
521, 291 power of, 538, 22; 532, 28; power of 
a firm, 27, 19; that is contrary to truth, 301, 
II; the, we incline to, 520^ 38; variations of, 
from generation to gen^iation, 305, 4; venus 
debate, 12, 13; want of, to be concealed, 461, 
IS ; what regulates our, 528, 6 
Beliefs, two, neces Miry to fulfilling our duty, 525, 
23; various as mem, 274 24 
Believers, traditional, the god of, 430, 15 
Believing, man, the, the onginal, 442, 8; three 
means of 468, 27; unhasting, 145, 19; without 
seeing, aerit of, 30^, 45 
Bell, cnuich, inscription on, 231, 5 
Bells, church, 64 3^ 

Bell-wethers, men have their, 267, 28 
Belly, a slave to, 417, 27; empty, ^ effect of, on 
body, 545, 25 ; full, effect of, on spirit, 545, 25. | 

Belongings, our chief, inalicnahle, 450, 3 j 

Beloved, how to be, 490, 14; object, centre of a 
paradise^ 90, 6; of the Almighty, 4x7, 28 | 

Below, things, nothing to us 361, 10 
Benefactor, how we regard 527, 24 
Benefactors, how to treat, 71, a6 
Beneficence, defined, 28, 3 ^ friiitful effects of, i, 
22 ; tree of, well-rooted, 549,^ i8 
Benefit, a high, compared with a low, 198, 46; 
affected by manner of conferring it, 475, 1 ; 
given quickly, 194. 38; that sticks to fingers, 
478, 15 ; to one worthy of it, 28, i 
Benefits, our sense of, 385, 20; remembered, and 


Benevt^ence, impossible toone ill at ease, 305,40; 

rare, 368 6 ; universal, pretenders to, 480, 14 
Benevolent heart, our regard for, 417, 30 ; mis¬ 
taken occupation of, 417. 31 
Berries, two lovely, mould^ on one stem, 395, 33 
Best, a test of, 413, 20; inexplicable by words, 
562,8; liable to abuse, izo, 27; man. Emerson’s, 
Z45< 31 \ man, moulded out of faults, 479, 96; 
nearest, 19, 58; safety of, 340, 4a, the, in the 
world. 537. 11; the^ inexplicable by words, 67, 
x8; the, a sufferer, 417, 50; things, the law re¬ 
garding, 427, 39; when corrupted, 48 27 ; who 
does his, p, 13 


Bestride the narrow world, 143, a6. 

Betrayal, only by friends, 330* 8 
Betrayer, the, defined 418, 14 
Better, and worse without limit, 184, 7; enemy 
of well, X79, 36; 234. 6; side of things, looking 
at. 543i 34; the, tne greater, 34, 37 
Bible, a, all have to publish, 538, 15 ; and the Jews, 
418, 23 • an idol, 274, 36an indubitably in¬ 
spired, 331, 40; and .cligion, 205, 41; as an 
educator, 274, 38; effect on style of study of, 195, 
26; effect of fiimiliarity with, 439, 34; free cir¬ 
culation of, Goethe on, 28 s, 10; from the heart 
of nature 33, to , Goethe on, 164, 40 : honestly 
studied, a difficult book, 177, to; now it may do 
harm and how good, 344, 52 ; how to understand 
difficult parts of. 44O, 27; its eternally effective 
power Goethe on, 331, 17 ; morality, 384, 45 ; not 
a tianncca, 467, 14 ; of a nation, 418. 24 ; 401, 4 ; 
Sir William Jones on, 418, 21; teaching of, 418, 
22, 23 ; the, and man’s obligations, 392, 52; the 
Hebrew, 434, 22; the study of and eloquence, 
303, 31; true, just knows her, 215, 38; truths 
still latent in, 418, 20; writing a, 435, 8, 18 
Bibles, how made gre it, 489, x 
Biography, f.uihfully written a poem, 473, 8; of 
souls, epochs in, 508, 24 
Bigot, as regards reason, 148, 53 
Bigotry, an unehristian, 493, 32, effect of, on re¬ 
ligion, 30, t8 

Bird, an example, 400, 31; an old, 15, 56; in 
hand,^ 1, 37 ; in the wood, 81, 14 ; smallest, 
alighting on tree, 453, 52; that flutters least, 

4031 ** 

Birds, Bums pity of, in winter, i8i, 34; by 
shallow rivers' falls, 34, 15, early. 75 32; how 
taught to sing, 400, 9, 523, 22 ; old, 327, 1C4 ii^ 
Birth, beginning of death, 20, 35, high, an acci¬ 
dent, 156, 29; low, comparative adv.intage of, 
487, 52; meanness of not to be coneeakd, 46, 
X ; naught without sense, 2701, 24; our, Words¬ 
worth on, 337,^18 j pride of mere, 398, 33 
Birth-place, msignifieatice of, 490, zo 
Births, premature, zr6, 32 
Bishop of gold fjicl wood, 89, 42 
Bitter, in the memory, 415, 13 
Black, but not the devil, 164, 36; obliged to wear 
and buy 490, 30 

Blade, the trenchant, Toledo trusty 458, 29 
Blame on the wronged, 224, 29; not on one side 
only 181, 30 

Blamelessness, mark of imbecility or greatness, 
37 . 

Blaming self, motive in, 330, 27 
Blast, the loudest, 418, 34 
Blaze, a, as a spectacle, 466,34 
Blessed, man, half part of, 143, 52; the, according 
to Horace, 310, 25 

Blessedness, must be sought and founded within, 
298 4 ; not in rank or wealth, 209, 14 
Blessings, as they go, x6o, 54 ; fleeting, 183, 21; 
in relation to ills, 31, 17 i not valued till lost, 78, 
18 ; still rife, 267, 24; unthought-of, 491, 25 
Blind, and blind leaders, Carlyles advice to, 
545, 26; leading blind, 174, xi; the, and colour, 
I, ai; the, as leader, 361, 42; the very, 27, 53 
Blindest, the, 474, 50 

Blindness, colour, better than total, 44, 31; our, 
a blessing 176, 6 

Bliss, an hour of, value of, 382, 5; search for, in 
wealth and power, vain, 567, 36; the same in 

BlockLeaJ, a, cavilling of, z, 42; according to 
Wm. Blake, 153, 19 ; and his time, 431, 24 ; the 
bookful, 4 t8| 49 

Blood, a peculiar fluid, 31,7; alone, not ennobling, 
534» >31 good, a virtue oi^ 31, 50; hard to tame. 


BLOOM 


INDEX 


BRAVE 


4'9> B >. justification of shedding^ 4x8, 41 ; no 
foundation set on, 474, 31 ; through scoundrels, 
287, 39 

Bloom, of youth* fading, 320^ 25; season of, only 
once, 441, 38 

Blossom, no, no fruit, joi, 7 
Blossoms, not fnnts, ^o, 6u 
Blue-stockmg, estimate of, i, 43 
Blunder, the must fatal, 473, 28 ; worse than 
a crime, 39, 10 

Blundering, a means of learning, 14, 14 
Blush, a, Ijeauty of, 172, 3 ; a, in tlic face, 28, 55; 

meaning of a, 418^ 4 s 
Blushing, beautifying power of, 85, ii 
Bluster, a blind for cowardice, 133, 16 
Blustering, for the fop, 232, 52 
Boasters, of great things, 309, 14 
Boasting, before victory, 242, 10 
Boats, in a calm, 34 

Bodies, large, likely to err, 230, 13 ; without 
working, 126, 5 

Bodily labour, alleviating, 231;, 23 
Body, a handsome, needs no cloak, 48, 8 ; built 
by spirit, 86, 2, cffei t of soul on, no, 32; 
feeble, effect of, on mind, 505, 17 ; bow to warm, 
519, I ; light of, 430 , 12 ; of man, a temple, 471, 
19; pent, here in the, 155, ii , politic, evil in, 
202, 39 ; politic, the, like the human l>ody, 233, 
11 ; the, and its passions, wbtnit, 78, 40; the, 
and raiment, 438, 48; to be cared for, 409,33; 
with head off, ^37, 12; without spirit, 474, 22 
Boldly, vent 11 red, half done, iis* ‘;2 
Boldness, commended, 26, <;(> I empty, 219, 55 
Bond, who breaks las, t;so, ^8 
Bonfires, risk of crowding round, 345, 10 
Book, a, a book, 488, 42 , a b.id, 208, 2 , a, digres¬ 
sions in, Swift and Sterne on, 68, 11, 12 ; a, diffi¬ 
culty in composing, iBs, 40, a goo<l, destiuction 
of, high treason, 19, 16; a good, value of, 283, 
27 ; a ^goocl. who f Ills, '-,•,2, 4 , a great, great, 7, 
9; a hieroglyphu al, 283, 2 ; a true, the virtue of, 
56a, I; a wise man’s, defined, ^40, 27 ; an effec¬ 
tive, 17X, X ; and head in collision, 54X, 40; as 
a friend, 505, 29 ; eve' v, written for a sp<*cial 
pnlilic, 90, 17 ; good, Milton’s definition, 6, 40; 
good, to rtad, 90, 16 ; great, great evil, 272, ; 

how to render, kisting, 493, 3 ; how servueable, 
301, 14 ; how written down, 301, 16; iniuiious, 
author of, 150, 47; last thing m writing, 418, 
9; lifetime of, 22, 25 ; love of a, 147, 49; mam 
worth of, i8q, 30; man of one, 37, 20; 121^, 
27 ; no, so riarl as not to yield some good, 
2p9, I ; no, useless, 318, 37 ; on what condi¬ 
tion readable, 313, 3; jirojecting, sweeter than 
making, 167, 30 ; right use of, 496, 37test of 
worth in, 301, 14, 15 , that tune has criticised, 
533, 39; the rule in writing a, 171, 30; the true 
value of a man’s, 459, 14 , to learn wisdom fiom, 
464, 18 ; true, the writer of, 14s, ts what makes 
a good, 489, 2 ; what must be behind a, 477, 12 ; 
without stomach for, 565, 17 ; worth buying, 171, 
2 ; worth or unworth of, inilei>endent of style, 
481, 42 ; writer of, a world-preacher, 465, 42 
Bookish knowledge in heac's of fools, 108, 62 
Books, a lover of, happiness of, 301;, 14 ; a substan¬ 
tial world, 73, 2 ; about books, 472, x ; advantage 
of buying, 296, 56 ; and brains, as possessions, 
Sac^ 23; and conversation, 332, 3 and nature, 
botn belong to the seeing eve, 290, 29 ; and the 
heart, 434, 14 ; and the world, 477, 33 ; as records 
10, 35; as superseding gossip, 139,16; bad, not to 
be read, 29, 36; big, liow made, 284, 44; bor¬ 
rowed, 450, 46; castrating, ^6, ; clever, 300, 

25 ; comparative insignificance of, 538,^15 ; com- 
partsd with observation, 323, 37 ; consoling power 
of, 201, 49; contain soul of the past, 185, 15; 
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Cowley to his, 44, 47 ; critics of, at present, 476 
29; demoralising, 521, 12, diverse motives for 
reading, 398j 44 , eloquence and dumb presagers, 
321, 10; estimates of, at different ages, 8, 53; 
evil of too many, 69, 40 , famous, some not worth 
reading, 398, 30; good, few and chosen, 129, 6; 
great actions, 91, 14 ; have their destinies, 137, 
54; help from, 479, 1 ; in science and literature, 
to read, 189, 42; judged by sensations, 269, 
37 ; Martial on, 406, 47 ; mental food, 224, 21 ; 
mottoes to, worthlessness of, 489, 15; never 
referred to, 526, 2 ; never to be borrowed, 296, 
56; nine-tenths nonsense, 300, 25; no end of 
making, 325, 7; not permissible, 2fi9, 15 ; not 
so instructive as life, 57, 33; not to be under¬ 
rated or overrated, 304, 45 ; of most value, 
271, 16; old and famed, why we should read, 
487, 40; old, compared with new, 327, 12 ; old, 
converse with, 553, ’i ; only thing of value in, 
31s, 30; onr, characterised, n7> to; parcel of 
well chosen, suggestiveness of, 446, 44 , point 
in regard to, 448, 21 ; prized above a dukedom, 
220, 9; professorship of, desiderated, 301, 18; 
quidity required in, 1, so; reading of, that bene¬ 
fits, 204, 32 ; reason of success of many, 268, 
44; sayings about, 397, 45, 4b; 3)8, i. 2; 
scholars, 'ind printers, 236, 14; study of, i on- 
trnsied with «on\« rsation, 435, 41 ; study of. no 
giiirmteeof uisdom, 483, ii ; success of many, 
aeeo inted for, ^156, 13; that have come down, 
335» *8 \ that help must, 419, t ; that warp to be 
shunned, i66, 20; tlie best effect of, 417, 35; the 
channel of wisdom, H6, 20; the titles of, their ira- 

g irtance, 297, 34 ; their use and uselessne*ss, 
oethe on, 440, 35; to be loved early, 131,40; 
to be read only by advice, 567, 24 ; value of, 
1, 49 ; which we learn from, 528, 4 ; without 
thought, 340, 9 ; worth reading, 567, 42 
Bored, one must get used to being, 179, 31 
Bores, all men, ai time's, 9, 60, Voltaire on, 498, 
22 

Bonng, the secret of, 733,8 

Bom, fate of everything, 475, 10; the gently, on 
both sides, blood of, 542, 25 
Borrower, his creditor, 419, 2 
Borrowing, caution against, 294, 36, 37; for¬ 
bidden, 251, 57; rule in, 32, 6; the lesson of, 
3 ? 

Bosom in one s, a host, 109, 45 
Boswells rarer than Johnsons, 213, 9 
Boudier’s epitaph, 209, 43 

Bounty, an auiuinu, 110, a; diffused too widely, 
337 » *0 

Bourbons, the, Talleyrand on, 182, 20 
Bow, Apollo's, not always bent, 795, 33 , over¬ 
strained, II, 9; test of strength of, 205, 29 
Bowers of bliss, conveyed to, 311, 48 
Boy, a happy, 140, 18 ; the generous, 551, 19 
Boys, the purity of, to be guarded, 299, 33 ; train¬ 
ing of Plato on, 71, 35; value to, of address and 
aceuinphshinents, 122, 47 
Brap^gards, grrsuest cowaids, 432, 6 
Brain, added, difficulty added, 557, 10; coinage 
of, 482, I ; overwrought, 558, 2X ; product of, its 
quality, 540, 28 

Brains, cannot be given, 164, 37; our, seventy 
year clocks, 337, 21; when the, are out, 457, 43 ; 
480, 32 

Brave, man, discourse of a, 2, 7; man, and his 
word, 90. 19; man, mark of, 419, 10 . man, may 
not yield, 113, 2; man, the portion of, 382, 10; 
man, unselfish, 39, 43 ; man, yields to brave, 
XT3, 4 ; men, favoured by fortune^ 113, 20; men, 
generated by brave, 1x2, 48 ; spirit, in adversity, 
2, 8; the, prodigality of, 48, 60; youth, train* 
ing of, 90, 20 
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BRAVERY 


INDEX 


CARE 


Bravery, calm, 113, 3; deeds of past, hard to 
appreciate, 90, 18; far off, fear at hand, 42, ar , 
incompatible with dread of pain, 503, 5; often, 
in not attempting, 3x3, 13 , seen in penis, ^8, 
42 • the greatest, 410, 45 , true, characterised, 
499, 40, unyielding, 113, 2; value of, 88, 6 
Bravest, tenderest, 419, ix 

Bread, a crust of, and liberty, 12^, 10; cast on 
waters, 36, 44, 45 ; how to earn one s, ?f)o, 49, 50; 
miraculous, 321, 8; provision of, i5i>, 21 
Breast, human, without windows, 291, n 
Breath, a, power of, 2, 9; our first, beginning of 
death, 428, 7 

Breathe, freely, liow to, 237, 40 
Breathing, as inhaling and exhaling, 185, 16 
Breed, in man, importance of, gs, 7 
Breeding, effect of, on a man, 419, 13 ; hue, 
merit of, 471, 21 ; good, marks of, 403, ; good, 

value of, 409, ; high, contrasted vith goixl, 

12^, 9 , more than birth, 30, 25 ; the lime of^ 457, 
45; wise, nowhere, 537, 46 
Brevity, danger of, <2, ^3 
Brighter from oliscunty, 84, 7 
Brilliancy, affectation of, j 14, 30 
Brink near destruction, 49!), 30 
British nation, the character of, 419, 14 
Britons, the, Virgil on, 344, 39 
Broken heart, dying of, lOo, 51 
Brother, friend, provulcd by nature, 505, 23 
Brotherhood, the only p<3hsi1>le, 472, 13 
Brothers, effect of good, on sisters, 529, 2a; ever 
brothers, 301, 3a; wrath of, 465, 37 
Brow, open, open heart, 79, 32 
Brownings faith and hope, 209, 26 
Brute, et tu, 88, 47 
Brutes, lessons they teach, 523, 35 
Bubble reputation, the, 20, 3 
Bubbles, fate and tragic end of all, p, 13 
Buckets, dropping, into empty wells, 57, t 
Bud, opening, to heavt n conveyed, 84, 26 
Buddhist, Nature no, 292, ^3 
Builder, better than the building, 414, 30 
Building, and its foundation, 439,28 ; effect of, on 
purse, 41, 17 ; too low, 497, 34 j up, man's joy, 
3*2, 36 

Bullet, every, its billet, 90, 2Z 
Bungling, baleful, 166, 30 

Bunyan, in, personifications, X91, 28 ; to readers of 
bis Pilgrim, X15, X 

Burden, a, cheerfully borne, 419, 17; a man's, 
known only to himself, 306, 15; a willing, 3b, 
16; cast off, another to bear, 175, 35 ; known 
only to bearer, 319, 32; light, 244, 28; 288, 27 , 
respect the, 374, 47 ; laid on by necessity, 132, 43 
Burdens, laid on and lifted off by God, 185, 16 
Bureaucracy, tendency of, 2, 29 
Burprher^ the civilized, mark of, 346, 30 
Buned, the, for this world, ii^ 42 
Burns, ambition of, 122, 24 ; Carlyle on, 338, 48 ; 
389, 43 ; 556, 16 \ Carlyle’s vindication of, i ^i, 
13; his charity, 466, 13 ; his preference of wit to 
wealth, 122, 28 , his real hardship, 161, 28 ; las 
respect for truth, ^94, 38 ; his inspiring idea, 123, 
14 ; on effect of sin on the heart, 168, ^ ; reflec¬ 
tions of, on his life, t6i, 38 ; songs of, 454, 29 ; 
wish of, at the plough, 8^ 34 
Burns, prayer for humanity, 466, 15; songs, 
Carlyle of, 251, xo 
Burnt child dreads the fire, 4, 62 
Business, and desire, every man hath, 92, i; 
and economy of time, 443, it; as a man’s puppet, 
140, 17; contrasted with idleness, 436, 25 , de¬ 
fined, 2J7, 42 ; definition of, 2bo, a ; diligent in, 
38s ! effect of, 237, 43; how to deal with, 

73» *5 ? minding one's own^ 175, 9 now war, 
1X3, 34, one thing, generosity another* 169, 12; 


other people’s, attending to, 8, 17-X9, 27, 36, 
other’s, versus own, 158, 45 ; our grand, not 
seeing but doing, 338, 6; inattention to, 13, 6; 
versus amusement. 173, x8; we love, 491, 13; 
what is everybody s, 536, 8; with men above it* 
i=>5. 23, 

Bust, animated, hollowness of, 33, 20 
Bustle, and quieu 443, 13 
Busy, aversion of, to idle, 177, 50 
But, ’ sneaking, evasive, &c., 302, 37; the m* 
ventor of. 60, 30 
“But yet, fie upon, 165, 45 
“ Buts," the modifying, 9, 2 
Butter, bad, aalted, 478,, a 

Buyer, need of. for eyes, iri, 13 ; requirements 
in, 217, 12 ; requires a hundred eyes, 41, xo 
Buyers and sellers, 181, 24 

Buying and asking, 217, 13 ; and selling, Spanish 
proverb on, 470J 28 ; better than borrowing, 
29, 18 ; not begging, 81,23 ; prudence in, 33, 43 ; 
the rule in, 176, -{i , what one canriul pay, 41, 9 
Byron, his re.'il liardship, 161, 28; the poetry oi^ 
4 

Byron’s, feelings for those that love and those 
that hale him, 155, 20, greatest grief, xio^ 39; 
last words, 167, 56 


0 

Caesar, Auierustus, on losing his legions, 5ti,,35 
Caesar. Julius, imperious, dead, 183, 35; mighty, 
60 low in death, 321, 22 ; on Cassius, 241, 30; on 
crossing the Rubicon, 411 . 9 *, when he crossed 
the Rubicon, 210, 8; word of, as living and as 
dead, 33, 40 

Cake, e.irned by baking it, 141, 36 
Cakes and ale, no more, 72. 8 
Calamity, great source of, 431, 38; man under, 
Sio, 30 

Calhng, a, advantage of, 146, 43 
Calm, no sailing m, 303, 34; nourishment of 
strength, 279, 14 

Calmness, sign of strength, 277, i; 354, 45; 
source of, 456, 6 

Calumniators, their own avengers, 480, x 
Calumny, alarm at, 101, 3 , best answer to, 495, x , 
eagerness to spread, 3, 42 ; how to escape, 505, 6; 
how to extinguish or to justify, 36,23, how to over¬ 
come, 47, 10; how to sih^nce, 559, 9; no escap¬ 
ing, 28, 46; 305, 15; ready acceptaiioe and 
spread of, 209, 9, sure to stick, 22, 42 
Calvin, fruitlessness of his teachings, 314, 34; 
treatment of, 349, 20 

Camp, English, on the eve of battle, zi6, x; 

virtues rare in, 368, 4 
Canary bird, in a darkened cage, .^19, 23 
Candour, not necessarily impartiality, 23, 17; the 
effect of, 35, 11 

Canker, loathsome, in sweetest bud, 252, 16 
Cant, defined, and its progeny, 197, 17 ; mind to 
lie cleared of, 43, s8 
Canticle, the suhlimest, 456, 8 
Canvassing, exhausting effect of, 223, 38 
Capabilities, defined 99, 26 
Capability no vague general, 90^ 23 ; unknown 
till tried, 306, 14 
Capacity, limited, 220, 33 
Capitalist, in a civilised nation, 430^ 3 
Capricious man, his faith, 3, 24 
Captivity, type of, 109, 24; as an evil, 245, 20 
Carcass, attractive power of. 540, 31 
Cards, a pack of. 2x7, 8 

Car^ a fig for, 243, 3; effect of, 51, 37, foe t« 



CARELESS 


INDEX 


CHASTISEMENT 


gladness, 79, 15 ; man’s first, 266, 31; not all on 
one object, 995, 39; profitlessness of, 306, 46; 
soothed by song, 280,1; the danger of too much, 
479, jx; vanity of, i(>, 57; want of, 518^ jo; 
wise, 5 ji, 16 

Careless, past preaching to, 179, 16, people, 405, 

Carelessness, about others' opinion, a bad sign, 
^ 94 , 

Cares, effect of, 114, 46; nursed, 275, 29, otheis, 
the burden of, 162, 31 
Caricature, effect of, on Hog.irth, 34, t8 
Carlyle, as a thinkei, 455, 7 , at laularhen, 461, 
46 ; inspiring idea of, 123, 14 ; james, to his son, 
264, 27 ; of his father, 4815 jS , of Ins motln r 
wlicn dying, 438, 6, on h's life, and world s re¬ 
lation to it, 464, 14 

Carlyle's, hooks, John T1 irronghs on, 307, 21 ; one 
certainly, jiO, 21, rejection on Ins hlc atCraigcn- 
piittork, 160, 53; le^tchuig, John burroughs on, 
461, 28 

Carlyles, the, John Burroughs on. 419, 28 ; 541, 2^ 
Carper, a, 2, 36 

Carters, 1 mployment for, 489, ra 
Cash jiiynn lit, nnpoience of, 256, 8 
Cassaiidia and the 'I rojans 57» 23 
Cassius, Ca'-.iron, ns, 4 

Castles in air, foundations to he put under, 176, 
46 

Castor and Pollux, 36, 43 

Cat, a scalded, 19, 2 ; 40, 43 

Categories, only woids, <534, 9 

Cathedral, not so ntajest (c as a tree, 324, 25 

Cathedrals, of Chiisiendoin, the glory of, 276, 24; 

the old, and the great blue dome, 445, 28 
Catiline’s flight, x, 30 

Cato, a, in every man, 469, ; has to submit, 

419, 32 ; the elder, Livy on, 1^13, 13 ; 187, 33 
Cause, a good, iiijurv to, 171, 3 ; u good, needs 
siijijiort, ji, 25; a iiohle, deseition of, 200, 4, 
that IS strong, 41 j, 2 ; the best, needs advoeae>, 
56, 18 ; tnie, suie of victory, io<>, 8 
Causes, groat, never trie-. <m the merits, 133, 14 ; 

weightiest, most silent, 277, i 
Caution, enfon ( d at every sttp, 94, 8 from ex- 
poru lice, ’7 iR, mother of safety, 2 8 

Censor, the business of, 234, 2 ; the tiade of, 198, 

II 

Censure, and flattery, •',47, 22 ; and ridicule, cheap, 
201, 22; avoiding, and gaining applause, 202, 
20; effect of, HI contrast with glory, 124, 33, 
from knowledge, 8|, 27, how and when to ad¬ 
minister, 106, 19; how to treat, 409, 15; linked 
to fame. loi, to ; not to he loo hasty, 528, 39; of 
a friena, without thanks, 289, i ; often wrong. 
318, 38; to he received with lomplafenry, 545 
42 , to begin at home, 409, 32 , unquahfled, evil 
of, 313, 49; whosnould, 342, 40 
Censurers, fear of, S27, 5 
Censures, commendations, iSi, 19 
CenturieSj conspirators against soul, 419, 34, 
lineal children of one another, 419, 33 
Century, present, Schiller on, 70, 4s; thy, as thy 
hfe element, 252, 2 

Ceremony, absurd and tiresome, 376, 51 
Ceres and peace, 343, 56 

Certain, quitting, for umertain, 143, 37; sacri¬ 
ficed for uncertain, 38, 27; the only thing, 478, 
?7 

Certainty, beginning with, 185, 42; by way of 
doubt, 474, 2 ; the only, 377, i 
Chaff-cutter, as creator. 174, 13 
Chain, dependent on link, 32, 39 
Chains, and slavery, 180, 4 ; golden, heavy, 128, 
44 ; rattling of, as show of freedom, 276, 39 
Chamfort’s last words, 166. 13 


Chamois, caught, though high-climbing, 1x9, 37 
Champion, the, and his love of victory, 419, 37 
Champions, great, special gifts of God, 134, 42 
Chance, a nickname for providence, 233, 36; a 
second, adv^uitage of, 48, 38, 86, 18; as a god, 
103, 22; as arbiter, 172, 24 ; gtuiies of, traps, 
1x8, 3t; gatherings of, 3R<;, 22 ; no such thing 
as, 474, 29; scope for, eveiywhere, 36, 48; un- 
, seen providence, 10, 7 
Chances, common, licarablc, 45, ii 
Change, acalleverywliere for. 4S7, 29 ; a necessity, 
527, 13, cause of unca mess, 79, 19; everything 
subject lo, {27, 4S ; fear of, ib6, 8; in every, 
diss.itisfartion, 1S6, 2f); life of world, 464, 9; 
love of, 377, 55 ; man hates, 34, 6; necessity for, 
470, 18, not thcieforc change for better, 5, lo ; 
seldom foi the better, 2t>0j 16, universj, 328, 
17-18 ; 319, q 

Chaos, IS come again, 96, 16; doomed that liar- 
' hours a soul, 301, 19 

Character, a high, essentia! of, 48, 61; a man’s, 
how to raise, 567, 17 , a ’nan’s history, 4:^5, 16; 
alone, stable, 76, 44; and talent how formed 
lespectiv'cL, 8s, 'o; arhitir of fortune 157, 9; 
conliasted with leputatiun, 374, 9; defined, 2, 
til ; 497, 15, due to many mflucnecs 307, 9; 
line to way of thinking, 226, 10; formation of, 
4'>9, 43 i 429, 15 good, value of, 78^ 9 , his, not 
wholly known to .» man, 92, 6; how formed, 539, 
28, 32, how it reveal itself, 5 ^8. 19 , how to under¬ 
stand, 30X, 20, impoitaiiet of^ 161, 5; individual, 
power of, 431, 21 ; its vietoiies, 400, 36; mark of 
a simple, manly, 19, 32, merit of having a, 490, 
i; nation.al, tempered by environment, 289, 45; 
IK) (hanging ones, 171, 51 , nolnhty of, the con¬ 
dition of, 477, 18 , penetrated by soul, 161. 21 ; 
p)wer of, 200, si; 3(7, 41 ; seizing a, and de- 
lineating, 49s, 36, '•trong, h.isis of, 385, 40; 
stieng, tendency of, to eccentiinty, 76 32; the 
art of moulding, 301, 1 ; the noble and the 
vvell-hr<d, contr.isted, 445, 3; the only, worth 
desciihing, 335, 4; true test of, 537, 18, un- 
afltcted hj i hauge of place, 44, 17 ; varieties in, 
accounted for, 529, n; weakness of, 330, 16; 
what IS implied m, 64, .'4 

Characters, people’s, he^w to le.irn, 527, 21; strong, 
formation of, 4e)4, 2, 3 ; the most passionate, 
ind their feelings of duty, 157, 23 ; truthful, 
credulous, 49, 53 

Charitable, the, and their charity, 419, 46 
Chanties, jHjsihumous, characterised, 353, 24 
Chanty, a dearth of,^ 47? 22 ; after death, Bacon 
on, 145, 47 , and friendship, 337, 22 ; Christian, 
rare, 368, ie>; concern of all, 186, 49; contrasted 
with intellect, 195, 18; definition of, 481, 37, 
effect of, on the pi ess, 63, 40; essential, 305, 34 , 
its destination not to he inquired into, 555, 6; 
lai^e, and white hands, 230, 14 , misplaced, re¬ 
pining at, 388, 23 , Mohke on, 360, 26 , no excess 
in, 423, 10; of God, the restoring, 506, 22 , of 
great souls, 334, 50; the fiist onier of, 20, 46; 
the power of, igo, 17 ; to unrel.itcd people, 16b, 
17; towards half-believer, S24, 30; that ihinketh 
no evil, 420, X ; virtue of the woman, i2x, 50 
Charlatan, a poor cTe.ature, 407, 36 
Charles II. in his chamber, Rochester on, 155, 14 
Charm, a native, compared w'lth art, 494, 25 
Charmer, were t’other, away, 161, 23 
Charms, personal, effect of, 224, 19; God-given, 
126, 2 

Charter, of lyiuis Philippe, 224, 27 
Chase, joy of the, 552, 2 j 
Chaste mind, the, mark of, 420, a 
Chastisement, contrary effects of, 40, 38 ; God's, 
not feared, 552, 42 ; want of, defect in education, 
331. sx 
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CHASTITY 
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Chastity, female, two safeguards to, annullecL 
336, 36; in the tropics, 435, xx ; the nurse of, 

4X3, 3 

Chatterers, to be yarded against, 551^ 5 
Chaucer, characteristic oC 419) 44; reading, 369,5; 

Spenser on, 52, 51 
Cheapest, the, dearest, sb*;, 50 
Cheapness, of its wares, as a basis for a nation, 
414, 27 ; of man, tragedy of, 420, 4 
Cheated, how to be, 419, 3^ 

Cheating, all wakeful against, 92, 28 ; and being 
cheated, pleasure of, 72, 25 
Cheek, eloquent, 123, 18 
Cheerful, the, the privilege of, 319, 8 
Cheerfulness, a duty to promote, 502,48 . advan¬ 
tage of, 566, 6 ; and health, 155, 31, 34 ; badge of 
gentleman, 373. 46; benefit of, 173, 38 ; com¬ 
pared with mirth, 280, 16, 17; concomitant of, 
*85^ ,27 ; effect of, 231, 12; 426, 10; from 
activity, 475, 6; in want, 304, 18 ; inward, 
thanksgiving, 196, 29; no, by painful effort, 301, 
21; peculiar to man, 15, 25 , pleasing to the 
Muses, 3, 63 ; root of, 314, 9; sign of wisdom, 
443t 36 t strength of, 562, 2 ; to he promoteil, 
495» 27 ; to be welcomed, 172, 5 ; value of, con¬ 
trasted with sadness, 15, 64 
Cherub, sweet little, 470, 32 _ 

Chickens, for lion, not chickenweed, 174, 22 ; 

not to be counted before hatching, 4, 20 
Child, a cupid visible, 3, 3 , and its mother’s bless- 
i”fi..3» 4 ♦ *» our model, 186, 31 ; a sjioiled, 82, 34; 
a wise, 143, 13; hiith of, an imprisonment, 418, 
29 ; death of, to father, 489, .*2 ; destiny of, how 
determined, 4'’9, 38; distinctive character of, 
424, 2; education of, 420,10,11; first lesson foi, 
400, 19; 492, It; how to feed, sd?, 39; how to 
train, 498, 5^ *, little, man to become, 428, 40; 
bur best service to a, 492^ 29 ] play of a, 518, 15 ; 
pleasures of a, 27, 15; simplicity of, supenor to 
intelligence of intelligent, 506, 11; stammcTing 
of, 420, 12 ; thankless, a, 162, 28 ; the, and the 
man, 323. 23 ; the first and second lesson of, 243, 
IS; the fresh gaae of, significance of, 429, 27 ; the, 
in the cradle, and when grown into a man, 140, 8 ; 
training of, 417, 5 ; who needs not chastisement, 

Cl^U^hood, a forecast, 420, 13 ; and age, 569, ^; 
conversion into, a necessity, 25; depths m, 

186, 27; fancies of, 415, 48; heart of, 434, 3 ; 
impressions of our, 436, 26; light of, 267, 13 ; 
man's second, 267, 5 ; the promise of, 172, o 

Childishness, second, 230, 36 

Children, and parents, in great states and vile, 

187, 19; as we make tlmm, 238, 12, education 
of, compared with begetting of, 483, 8 ; duty of 
man of nigh birth to his, 182, z ; false training of, 
341, 35: formation of the character of, 77, 8; 
glory of, 430, 12; healthy, and nature, 291, 3; 
Bow to keep, cheerful, 349, 24; Jesus on, 466, 4; 
late, 230, 37 : lesscar^ for than animals, 273, 42 ; 
little, Christ’s love for, 406, 6; love of, for mar¬ 
vellous, 31S, 44; men thnee, 521, 19; no, now, 
7, 21; oif God and of man, a!wa}rs, 469, 16 ; 
sciences not to be taught to, 527, 34; sorrow in 
pvting with, 47S, 6; the sports of, 34, x6; weak- 
minded propagating, 416,6; when to be praised, 
231, 25 ; whom they are sure to love, 441, 24 ; 
why lost, 222, 24 j writing down to, 497, 6 

Child's church, building sites for, 4^, 5 
Child’s Ignorance of death, 19, 30 
Chimney, a little, soon heated, 143, 5 
Chivalry, age of, gone, 415, 38; in what contained, 
462, 12, motto of, 444^ i5i of work, need of, 
308, 5 ; the essence of virtue, 44, 28 
Choice, offered to man. 127, 32; offered ut, 465, 
xa; the last, 65, ax 


Choler, one’s, consuming, a vii^e, 491, 24 
Christ, a foe to, 147^ 14* a miracle, 371, 24 ; and 
Christendom, religions of, 45Z, 8; and religion, 
372, 33 j appearances of, 493. 22; body of, 418, 
47, claim of. 147, 51; condition of following, 
386, 21 ; condition of presence of, 348, 52 ; con¬ 
fessing, what It is, 491, 2Z ; following, 171, 50; 
greater than Zeno, 3114, 27; greatness of, as a 


gunpowder, 473, 7 ; mdispen' 
ciples, 559, 38 ; life of, private, 439, 6 ; life of, who 
thinks he can write, 365, 20; relatives of, 554, 
38 ; on Ilis Father s house, 188,20 ; on His mis¬ 
sion among men, 481, 8 ; on His work and work¬ 
ing day, 1O7, 56; promises of, greatness of, 476, 2; 
teaching of, 432, 46; the finite in, 185, 30; the 
infinite, in, 185, 30; the principle unfolded by, 

454, 4^5 ; the reproach of, 482, 5; the story of, 
Leo X. on, ^62, 28 ; true cross of, 4^8, 37 

Christ's, disciples, 564, 7, 9, 17 ; friends, 564, 6; 
yoke, 409, 23 ^ 

Christendom minus Christianity, 94, 10 
Christian, a, here or nowhere, 171, 10 ; a test of a, 
440, 40; 443, 24; faith, the fall from, sutnined up, 
427, 10; fortitude, 429, 16; God's gentleman, 
3, 7; religion, the, 420, 16-21 
Christianity, a, that will have to go, 420, 22; 
character of belief in, 468, 27 ; cliaracteristic of, 
J34, 40; here, 197, 24 ; innate, 564, 2; love of, 
irrcspertive of truth, 147, 47 ; more commended 
than practised, 13}, 13; muscular, is6, 50; on 
its negative side, 191, 15; parent of liberty, 245, 
19; precejits of, 241, 7 ; secret of, 122, 4 ; the 
discovery in^ 461, 34; versus idolatry, 548, 2; 
versus stoicism, 394, 27; virtue of, 403, 34 ; 
whatever its genesis, here, 496, 18 ; witness of, 
within, 152, 37 

Christians, the blood of, 386,24; young, growing, 
and full-grown, 568, 9 
Christopher, St., tall to, 377, 29 
Chronicle, humblest, a reflex of the age, 89, 33 
Church, a, test of, 242, 35; and its enemies, 239, 
26 ; controversy in, 69, 34 ; her function, 65, 
zo; in, all ec^um, 219, 48; in danger, Carlyle on, 

455, 8 ; nearer the, 444, 33; no, better than 
bigotry, ?o8, 51; ark of safety, 97, 60; spirit of, 
Boilcau on, 354, 4 ; the, 420, 23-25; the, history 
of, 435, 21; the office of, 206, 33 , the only true, 
470^ 41; the stomach of, 65, 9; visible, without 
invisible, 435, 21; who builds, to God, 550^ 40 

Churches, name from buildmg, 108, 23 
Churchmen and their church, 420, a6 
Circuitous often better than direct, 379, 30 
Circumstance, believers in, 388, 25 
Circumstances, and men, 274, 25; and the man, 
440, 21; creatures of mem 263, 37 ; depressing, 
that elevate, 4^6, 33 effect on us of, 339, 8! 
how to treat, 88, 27; importance of change of, 
276, 41 ; indifference of, 431, 22; our duty in 
reference to, 339, 8; the influence of, 205, 31, 
CO be ruled, 266, 36 

Cities, and their best citizens, 176, 4; origin o( 

70, 5 

Citizen, a good, 19, 20; an unworthy, z8a, yj 
first duty of, 378, 24; state in relation to, 455, 9; 
the, and the man, 233, 2 

Cit'izens, man-made, 26^ 60; of world, how we 
become, 200, 48 

City, a great, 259, 7 ; a, of what composed, 31,51; 
and country. 420, 28, 29; advantage of living in, 
177, 37 j building and destroying, 509^ 26; esti- 
mates, m presence of nature, 21, 30 ; great, to a 
stranger^ 474, 21; no continuing, here, 155, 7; 
our abiding, still ahead, 415, 27 ; saved by a poor 
man who was forgotten, 477,31; the first, 127,50 
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Civil, power, superior to the militaryj 37,_ 
quarrels, despatch in, 104, 49; turmoil, evil of, 

Civifisation, dependence of, on freedom, 48, 45 ; 
first step to, 495, 10 ; near to barbarism, 443, 37 ; 
our, Emerson on, 529, 24 ; the founders of, 102, 
25 ; the problem of, 143, 53 ; test of, 457, 12 ; 
ultimate tendency of, 4SQ, 31 
Civilised man, the, describe, 4^0, 31 
Civilisers, two, 193, 4 

Civility, cheap, 314, 10; the best, 413, 4; the 
part of, 557, 20 

Claim, who makes, has no, 151, 42 
Clamour, loud, ins.inc, 253, 33 
Clan, a sacrifice foi Ms chief, 118, 5 
Class, to be freinbled at, 471, 15 
Classes, the danj^erous, 436, 14 ; the higher, 
kicked off as burdens, 167, 9 ; the upper, 460, 7 
Classical, and romantic, 420, 34 
Clay, damp, easily wrought, 17, 55 
Clean, keep, better than niak«, ^ {2, 44 
Cleanliness next godliness, loi, 3 
Cleopatra, nose of, 174, 26 

Clergy, and thtir wr.inglings, 163, 3 ; three sections 
of, 420, 35 ; where Christianity is the establislied 
religion, 168, 11 

Cler^man and their use of words, 561, 12 
Clerks, the greates*, 432, 7 

Clever, people, fiocthc on, 121, 53; people, never 
fioin stupid, ib8, 7 

Cleverness, a commendable, 179,9 . little gain by, 

cil^ la?l, type of a great man, 20, 34 
Climbing, possible, though soaring not, 524, 40 
Cloak, take thine old, 209, 22 
Cloth, bad, 37, 4; the foundation of society, 
39 '>. ^5 

Clothes, and the man, 61, 23? 5x3, 37; Carlyle's 
doctrine of, 541, 30 ; do not always make the 
m.in, 298, 7 ; early pride of, 231, 29 ; respect p.ud 
merely to, 306, 2^; revealing and concealing 
effect of, 483, 37 ; rule of fashion in, 18s, 32 ; soul 
in, 469, II, supeifine, 47. 32; under, a man, 
j86 , 25 ; with or without the man, Carlyle on, 

ciotUI , gay, whom it attracts, 304, 3 
Cloud, every, not storm-pregnant, 90^^ 25 ; one, 
darkening power of, 331, 52 , that veiletb love, 
go, 26; the, brightness behind, 2, 3 
Cloud-capt towers, 420, 36 

Clouds, and the sea, 421, 5 ; round the setting sun, 
421, 3, 4 ; the, regarding, 148, 5 , a set-off to the 
sun, 174, 45 

Clown, sphere of, 81, 3 
Coat, a smart, 19, 59 

Cobbler, to his last, 242, 44, 58 ; 293, 17 ; 386, 36 
Cobblers, all, 279, 46 

Cock, on its own dunghill, 118, 26; on its own 
midden, 3,15 ; trumpet of the morn, 421,6 ; when 
he crows, 60, 10 

Coin, intellectual, in exchange of thought, 190, 46 
Colander, fennentation in, 314, 3 
College, education at, 71, 24; 74, 2; learning. 
Burns on, 74, 2 

Cologne, Cathedral, Carlyle on, 513, 26; three 
kings of. viitue in names of, 210, 27 
Colour, all good, pensive, 9, 32 ; as a gift of 
324, 23; impression 01, 91, 34; men's joy in, 

C.T?' test of its worth, 377, 10 
Colts, voung hot. how to treat, 55, 32 
ColumSus a world-child, 465, 16 
Combat, not victory, the joy, 204, 34 ; the greatest, 
55*, 31 

Combatant, a brave, 551, 7 
Combinations, unequal, 507,8 


Comeliness, true, in the mind, 499, 42 

Comet, a sign of disaster, 1R5, 34 

Comfort, those who enjoy, 480, 10 

Comforts, many, harmful, 284, 29 ; our, anxieties, 

_ 137, 23 . . 

Comic and tragic side by side, 421, 9 
Command, swetl, force in, 471, 30; the right to 
323, 8, to, a fine thing, 198, 25 ; with convic¬ 
tion, power of, 207, 20 

Commander-in-chief, risk in his absence, 504, 36 
Commanding, from obeying, 308^ 56 , one good 
at, 363, 20 

Commandment, the eighth, comprehensiveness of, 
100, 24 , 3JI, 27 

Commandments, the ten, in Rome, 189, 38; 569,30 
Commands, imperative upon all, 467, 9 ; not to be 
debated, 84, 22 

Commendation, how to administer, 374, 3 
Commendations, eensures, 181,19; to be weighed, 
419, 40 

Commentators, weakness of, 162, 24 
Commerce, an e\il effect of, 184,9; effect of, 548, 
56, effeet of, on nations, 81, 39 ; practices in, 
188, ii 

Common, good, merit of serving, 142, 25; good, 
neglect of, a eritiie, 59, 50 , men, criduranee of, 
567, 34 ; men, lightness of, 252, 45 ; men, the 
dread of, 3O7, 41 ; opinion, as a standard, 197, 
6; seeing miraculous in the, 437, 9, the, enslav¬ 
ing power of, 520, 18 ; the, rarely mistaken, 
319, 5 , things, our power in, 189, 23 
Commonplace, success of, 2(). 52 
Commons, House of, Coke on, 389, 47 
Common'sense, cvceptional, 315, 37; as judge in 
high m.ttters, 232, 41; genius of fnimanity, 235, 
9, in high rank, rare, 368, 13 ; how maintained, 
314, 20; the advantage of, 440, 25 
Commonwealth^ strongest, based on passion, 180, 
32 ; the condition of its welfare, 172, 9; under so 
many heads, 310, 24 

Communications with God and man, 528, 32 
Communicative man, to be dreaded, 4O7, 3 
Communism, injustiee in, 185, 39 
Communities like Arctic explorers, 273, a8 
Community, constituents of; 361, 27 
Companion, a faithful, 396, 39 ; pleasant, value of, 

Companions, to chose, 217, 37 
Companionship, loving, value of, 340, 45 ; on a 
journey. 119, 25; test of a man, 411, 41 ; wise, 
value of, 148, 44 

Company, as marking a man, 7, 46; decent, con¬ 
dition of introduction into, 490, 2b ; descent from 
high, to low, 266, 4 ; effet t of too much, 397, 20 ; 
for entertainment, 544, 6 ; good, effect of, on 
virtue, 129, 15; good, on the road, 129, 16; 
good, restlessness for, 551, 4 ; the, to keep, 2x7, 
19, 21 ; versus solitude, 464, 38 ; we should 
seek, 524, 8 

Comparison no proof, 45, 34 
Compass, sui>c«.ptibihty of, to error, 18, 53 
Compassion, and courage joined, 505, 47 *, and in¬ 
gratitude incompatible. 194, 17 
Compelled, he who can be, 44, 20 
Compensation, in nature, 90, 46 ; law of, 109, 35; 
universal, 94, 14 

Competency, meaning of, 535, a 
Competition, death, 131, 13; the only worthy, 
445 > 4a 

Complaining, Bums' contempt for, io6, 46; how 
to avoid, 215, 27 ; misery of always, 490, ^ t our, 
a reflection on heaven, 345, 5 ; our. Swift on, 

1 337, 28 ; uselessness of, 316, 47 
Complains, who, gets little compassion. 151, 43 
Complaint, matter of just, 237, 33 ; whining, de¬ 
spicable, z66, 36 
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Complaints, cure for many, 237 25 * not, only 
evetn-^, a iu subject, 4B3 44 ; our aimlessness of, 
3^9. 7 ; to hear, 493 17 
Completeness, attainable by all, fo, 3 
Complexion, a suur, bow to get rid of, 197, 33 
Complies against tus will, 145, 44 
Compliment, the niost elegant, 57, 3 
Compliments, mere, no tempting bait, 277, 6 
Composition, a great, how produced 30^, 14 ; 

literary, Horace on, 50, 44 
Comprehensibility, standard of belief, 39S, 25 
Comprehensible, common and insipid. 284, 20 
Compromise, the snpieme rule now, 317, 42 
Compulsion, a, that is good for a man, aaa, 4; 

no reason upon, 173, 41 
Computation, a toiu iistone, 3x3, 37 
Concealment, contiasted with saying nothing, 
8, 51; how to frustrate, 385, 36; Johnson on, 304, 
46 ; like a worm in the bud, 389, 10 
Conceit, minds with and without, 558, ^5* not to 
be pitied, 108, 47 ; of one’s own creation, elle-t 
of, 325, 30 ; strong, the power of, 404, 4 ; wise lu 
his own, 385, 18 

Conceited people as judges, 311, 10 
Concentration, commended, 71, 41 ; the one pru¬ 
dence, 445, 39 

Conceptions, our, anthropomorphic, 60, 32 
Concern, our sole proper, 535, 33 
Conciseness, desirableness of, S7, r ; in speech 
commended, 92, 26 

Concord, among men, a contrast, 387, 23; and 
discoid conti isied, 507, 32; and discord, rel i- 
tive cllcrts of, 4&, 7, effects of, contrasted witli 
discoid, 64, 10 

Condemnation les.s curative than compassion, 

Condescension, insolence, 436, 42 
Condition, determined by conduct, 30O, 7; ex¬ 
ternal, sign of internal, 2.52 19 
Conditions already laid, 63, 36 
Condolement, to persevere ui, 494, 46 
Conduct, a lulc for, 404, 2^ , as sIj >uing the man, 
222, 7 ; developed in society, 104, 42, effect of, 
473, 2 ; in our own power, 43,17 ; Kant s rule of, 
3k 45 t not communicable, 97, 34 ; personal, power 
of, 200, 45 ; proper rule of, 383, 4 ; jirudent, its 
two pivots, 227, 31, rules foi, 304, 50; 305, 6; 
323, 14; rule of| 70, 19-21, sigiufiemce of, 354, 

1; sovereign guides in, 241. 44; steadfastness in, 
147, 29, to be according to circumstances, 549, 28 
Conference, the advantage of, 3^)9, 9 
Confession, a new, wanted, 420, 2a i an open, 
15. 60 ; healing power of, 107, 5 
Confidant of a man's vices, his master, 421, 23 
Confidence, broken, lost, 140 34, cflect of, 105, 
52 ; how won, 105,15 *, in all or in none, 510, 39 , 
lost, all lost, 150, 34 ; power of, aBr, 9 
Confinement, eff^eet of, on fierceness, 83 , 13 
Conflict, known only to stiength. 40V 29 
Conforming easier tiian making cootorm, 179, 14 
Conformity, e.isier than persuasion, 205, 3 , what 
we lose by, 324, 6 

Confusion, the, to be shunned, X03, 46 
Confutation often mere bc^lcss re assertion, 
X19, 28 

Congfregation, a happy, 140, 14 
Conquer, those who can, iii, 26; 47B, 54 
Conquered, man rareljr, 364, x , race, bow to 
treat, 200, 39, the, their only »fety, 503, 43 
Conquering, the art of, 222, m 
Conqueror, every, has bis Muse, t6a, z8; how 
regarded, 233, 7 ; the greatest, 143. 50; 304, 19; 
the true, 514, 23 

Conquest, of self, in the moment of victory, 30, 
34; the condition of permanency of, 301, 25; j 
witfaout danger 491 23 
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Conquests by vioi'.nce and by ruixleratton, 269, 50 
Conscience, a clear, 3,14 ; 493, 25 ; a clear, happi¬ 
ness of, 140, It; a cowaixl, 44b, 30 ; a good, virtue 
ol, 171, 38 ; a guilty, 7, 16 ; a sacrifice of, 64, 30; 
a sound, invincible, 286 41; a Sunday, 470, 31 ; 
a weak, 482, 30; a, without darkness, 472, 21 ; 
artiiig contrary to, 4:12, 29, and bisto>y, 201, 5 ; 
contrasted with passions, 22A, 32; friendship of, 
adv.antage of, 550, 12 ; good, result of, 137, 33; 
guilty etiect ol, 137, 29; in matters of, the rule, 
XB7 58; in man as aLtiiig or reflecting, 60, 11 ; 
l.arge, none, 100, 5 ; limit of its authority, 305, 9 ; 
loi2» of, 147, 46 * not our law, 373, 6 ; of many, 
539, 21J pain ot, 446, 39; peaceful, joy ol, 4J7. 
19; sayings alx>ut the, 421, 25-27 ; still and quiet, 
value of, 166, 8 ; terror of, vinus diseases of the 
liver. 558, 4O ; the basis of society, 396, 36 , the 
judge. 378, \i ; the Uish of, 317, 42 ; to be always 
consulted, 509, 18; voice of, 461, 6, without 
God, 3, 23 , vviiund of, an open one, 322, 16 
Conscientiousness the ground of, 392, 31 
Conscious and unconsciou.^ 460, 19 
Consciousness, always of the wrong, 325, 17 ; 

an J unconsciousness c-ontxasled, 50b, 3 
Conservatism, contrasted with reform, 371, 5 ; 

what It has to defend, 419, 30 
Conservative, the, consideration for, 313, 48, the, 
defined, 223, 2; the true, duty of, 419 3 
Consider, belore acting, 32, xo; before venturing, 
85 » »5 

Consideration, alwiys room for, 22, 35; before 
action, 16, 7; benefit of, 504, 20; coiitr.vsttd 
Willi thought, 6, 31; first, and then despatch, 
357^6; s\ hen necessai y, 500, 15 
Consistency, no com ern of great soul, 558, 20 ; 

not imperative, 71, 38 
Consistent man nis f.irtb, 3^ 24 
Consolation, rule in aduuuistenng, 238, xo; the 
surest, 234 17 

Constancy, man s one w.ant, 533, 8 ; not a virtue 
of the world, 139, 28 ; not to be expected, 173, 
37; virtue of, 25, t)^, only in honesty, 472, 18 
Constant as the northern star, 33,13 
Constitution, the, how to preserve, 419, 3 ; the, 
not stipretrie, 469, 42 ; less than man, 263, 29 
Contemplation, advantage of, 344, 17; for, 
formed, 109, 25 

Contemporaries, to he borne with, 527, 8 
Contempt, evd of, 141, 12 ; 149, 50; h.trd to bear, 
268, 47; harder to bear than wrong, 432, 3; 
never forgiven, 564, 4; rather than castigation, 
4y, 6; unwise, contrasted with unwise admira¬ 
tion, 325, 21 

Content, a ground of, 27, 4; bliss of, 539, 17; 
dcpendcni upon God, 374, 57 , in whatsoever 
state, 166, 45 

Contented, man, free from anxiety, 6a, 7; man, 
w< ak, 202, 50 

Contention, from pride, 34, 12; how engendered, 
48; with certainty of defeat, 201, 14; re¬ 
ligious, eflect of, 1B3, 20; to be avoided, 240, 
52 , with words, 47, 35 

Contentment, xo, ; a cause of, 521, 22 ; betten 
than riches, 82, 63, commended, 236, I ; 367, 
21; defined, 338, 37; in reureinent, 360, 40; 
maxim on, for home use, 372 41; not portion of 
world, 203, 49; of mind, 442, 15; our. 337, 29; 
power of, 182. 9 ^ profit of, 2; source ot, 116, 
12; St. Paul on S41, 45; state of, 505, 12; 
r'crxr/r ambition, 141, 4; with little, gam in, 175, 
22, with the present, 14; with what we 
can. 243, 24 : wisdom of, 229, 15 
Contingency no. 472, 17 
Contradicting, to be avoided, 195, 5a 
Contradiction, a downright, 4, 45 , a flat, 80. x| 
a teacher, 150^ 44; being able to stand, 140^ •£{ 
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good and to be borne, 202, 5 ; how to treat 526, 
42 ; the meaning of, 47, 36 
Contradictions aggregate of all, 2, 21 
Contraries everywhere in nature, 05, 15 
Controversy! anger in, 1! 5, 4; the dust of, 424, 
27 

Contumaciousness, root of, 380, 49 
Convenience, every, luis its inconvenience, 320, l 
Conversation, a rule in, 3 i {, ^4 ; alleviating elb 11 
of, 421, 33, and discourse, effects of, on ones I 
thoughts, 5S4, js ; among genth men, 363, ic>, 
boldness in, iH^, 4 ^ ; Imlli.uK y ni,«fleet on pcopit 
of, 47";, 17; contrasted with reading, 4i;s. 4' . 
discretion in, 28s, 19 , due more to confidence 
than wit, 224, 31; effect of on miiul, 4<.4, 17, 
Emerson on, 5 S 7 , 31 1 essentials of, 1^5, 44 , fust 
reiiuisite in 4*8 34; our jileisuie in, 2S:;, -o; 
perfection of, 447, 2^1; r.ue, -".rf, 40; rc lidi lot, 
increased with age, 13°, i ; rule in, 11 r, >. 511, 
46; the charm of, 443, 39; tin ingredients of, 
428, 23 ; the worst form of, 17, 3O ; wt debate, 

Conversation's T.exI(on, the best, 370, 7 
Converse, alulity to, condition of 3 >'■, 11 
Conversing with what is above us, bcin lit of, 5 ,c>, 
29 

Conversion, bnown only to (iud, *0, 58; tint is 
impelatiNC, Qf), .*5 

Converting grtiter than conquering, 203, 30 
Conviction, one s from anothei s lips, 376, t , 
ones, infinitely strciigthem.d by anoihcr’s, 28!, 
15 ; openness to, ran , 104, ^7 ; jiersonal, s..icicd- 
ness of, 240, 37 , power of, 312, 32 ; rare, 336. 5 ; 
should be strong, -'6b, 29 

Convictions, Goethe's respect for, 169,14 ; Icicbing 
against, 289, 29; out’s, ftom a stranger, 162, ^7 
Cooking confined to m.in 262, 49 
Cooks, the father of, 1 7, 43 
Coolness, the value <»f, 17, 20 
Co-operation a law of life, 131,13 
Copy to be follow’* (1, 108, II 
Core not finallv hidden 421, 34 
Corn, good, in small field . 8^, 17; who can make 
two ears of, grow instt u of one, 553, 9 
Cornelia of her sons, 478, 37 

Corpse, fate of, indifferent, 408, 45 ; not the whole 
animal, j2i, ^6 

Correction, fiulure in, fiom want of courage, 227, 

14 

Corregio before a Raphael, 14, 3s 
Correspondence, the first reipiisite in, 428, 3^ 
Costume, eut and colour in, 172, 7 
Cottage, every ciuiipment for, 90, 29, smallest, 
large enough for love, 368, 39 
Cotter, humble, Burns on, 161, x 
Council, a, sages indispensable to, 413, 2'; 

Counsel, given rather than taken, 774, ; good, 

how regarded, 93^ 75; gootl, if not taken, 179, 
17; good, o>er-night, 137, 36; good, reiecteel, 
129, 18 , good, to fools, 129, 20; g*>od, value of, 
S42, 42 ; good, without good fortune-, 129, 21 , 
hasty, 325, 3; no counsel, 150, 7; no, no help, 
148, 159; no, till asked, 123, 20; not at needful 
moment, 551, 11; of a fiiend, 471, 11; slow- 
footed, advantage, 394, i, ; the value of, 548, 
13; thrown away, 549, 30; unselfish, rare, 199, 
12 

Counsellor, to he without, 49^, xz 
Counsellors, good, lack not elu nts, 170, 72; good, 
value ofj to piince, xf>i, 26; the best, 33s, 59 
Counsels hasty, effect of, 512, 4; scattered, not 
to rest on, 375, 1, 

Countenance, an index, 5x8, 12; more in sorrow, 
3> 29 

Countingj by nose, 334, 29; correct, effect of, on 
friendships, 48, 19 


Countries, the richest, now and formerly, 1x2, 33 
Country, a great mark cf a, 133, 15 ; a, strength 
and power of, 445, 26 ; duty to our, 227, 1; effect 
of, on men|274, 6 ; largest soul of a, 438, x ; life¬ 
long aflertion foi, imporfaiu e of, 505, 2X ; long¬ 
ing for the, 3-?7, I ; love of, 50, 3 ,; 559, 24 ; love 
of, and gftod manners, 4 ,t), 48 ; love of, compre¬ 
hensiveness of, 1; love of, sweet, 73, 'IS I 
merit of serving one’s, 364, 44 ; one’s, at fined, 
3 J 7 » 3 ^ 5 34 b IS. S'> 4 , 76; sarrifice for, sweet, 
73, 50; serve 1 m various ways, 5^3, 3; test of a, 
londition, 4-1, 20, the, privilege of, 449. 28; 
the iindiscovcicd, 4--4, ig;_4-,t), ; to be aban- 

duntd, 333, 47, w.mt of intcicst in one’s, 507, 
2t>; wealth of a, 461, 39, 43; who enjoy, 405, 

Courage, a, from fear, 477, 44; and compassion 
joined, 50s, 47; and fear, W'lth nfeience to 
danger, i<>„ 32, 41 ; tompared with justice, 216, 
17; conne c ted with heart, 787, 48 ; enough, xfig, 
46 ; from duty, ib6, 14 ; in a l>ad affair, 31, 58 ; 
in confrotiiing evil, to, 4; menial, rarer than 
valour, 27s, 7 ; moie than rage, 367, 35; neces¬ 
sity for, S7I, 78; often fiom fear, 233, X3 J only 
in innoren* t, 472, 18 ; physical and moral, 348, 
18 ; piti h It slioLild rise to, 63, 17 ; sacred, what 
it evi.'eiiech, 379, 7; shown in detilh, 178, 22; 
that braves heaven, 167, 3 . that we admire, 421. 
40; to endure, 3, 30; want of, 5x8, 31; with 
success or dt ft at, 49;, 25 
Courages, the best, 417, 34 
Course, our, fcjrw'ard, 524, 27 
Courses, b.id, issue of. 33, 3 

Court, docs not make nappy, 225, x; like a marble 
edifice, 2?4, 35 ; sayings about, 422, 2-5 ; selfish¬ 
ness at, 82, 60 ; the, La Bruyere on, 363, 15 
Courteous man, a, 147, 2 
Courtesies, small and great, effect of, 4 33 50 
Courtesy, dependent on morality, 47 ,, 41 ; excess 
of, suspicious, 548, 50; impoit of, 462, 12 ; of the 
heart, 85, 79 ; room for, 247. 48 , rule in, 185,45 ; 
rule of, 432, 2 326, 28 ; want of, if)3, 33 

Courtier, an assiduous, a s| i\e, 303, 30, father of 
the tyrant, 446, 43 ; the reijuisites of, 420, 7 
Courtship, a dream, 275, 4 
Covet all, lose all, 42, 34 

Covetous, man, and his wealth, 173, 21; riches 
of, 4 «7, 6 

Covetousness, and modesty, as regards wealth, 
86, 44 ; cause of, 96, 32 , contrasted with chanty, 
40, 27; folly of, 131, 30; inconsistent with godli¬ 
ness, 171, 15 ; its object, 300, 35 ; penalty of, 13, 
48; slavery, 244, 16 
Cow, the, and llie piper, 122, 25 
Cowardice, pain of, in fear, 103, 41 
Coward, brave, under bad fortune, 54a, 44; the 
rights of, 538, 77 

Cowards, boa-stful, 177, 49; not visited by God, 
*27, 54 I sayings about, 487, 30, 31; should be 
allowed to desert, 109, 26; with hearts false as 
stairs of sand, j6i, 41 
Cowl makes not monk, 50, 39 
Cowper, inspiring idea of, 173, 14 
Coxcomb, a, man’s ow’n making, 291, 16; and the 
flatterer, 422^ 8; once, one always, X09, x 
Cradle, what is learned in, 536, 25 
Crack, a, in everything, 469.' 30 
Craft, a. advantage of having, 366, 20; a, to be 
learnea when young, 23s. 39; power of, 331, 20 
Crafty man, always in danger, 422, zo; man and 
his time, 431, 2^ 

Creating something, the condition of, X77, 32 
Creation, a thought of God, 127, 34 ; ana destruc¬ 
tion simultaneous, 190, ii ; not to be understood, 
I 268, 8 ; beginning of, 4x7, 21 ; better than learn- 

1 ing, 200, 22 ; end of, 264, 8 ; God’s manner of, 
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128, 16; harmony of, ^^2, 22 ; motive of, 434, x6; 
not ca«:y, 301, 27 ; visible and invisible, 461, 4 
Creation’s blot, creation s blank, 413, 46 
Creator, an inference from nature, 291, 2 
Creature, how to understand any, 190, ax ; of God, 
one, luS, 4 ; the true, of God, 128, 4 
Creatures, all provided for, 142, 11 
Credit, easily lost, 283, 24; given only to belief, 
319, 3X ; i>rivate, worth of, 357, 8 
Credulity, its nature, and subicets of it, 225, 3 
Creed, a, always sensitive, 3H3, i; a steadfast, 
foundation of, 34, 50; not so significant as the 
man, 529, 37; of the tiue saint, 422, 13; out¬ 
worn, a pagan suckled in a, 1 33, 31 ; two ele¬ 
ments in cvety, 186, 

Creeds, cfleet of sciencc on, 382, 24 

Creepmgf in the way and running out of it, 142, 

Cricket on the hearth, T02, 8 

Crime, an ti|tialtser, 50, 9; eschewed from dis¬ 
grace it brings, 8 20 ; every, avenged at tlie 
moment, 00, 33; evil of overlooking a, 196, jf>, 
fatal prevailing source of, 333, 26; indulgence to, 
332, 1; Us natural punishment, 22<5, 2; medi¬ 
tated, committed, 289, 31 ; no conscciating, 312, I 
j8 ; no hiding of, 43, 8 ; 472, 24 ; sharer in, so. 
52 ; that most impute a, 479, 29; the contagion 
of. 421, 31; the disgrace, 39, 3; 6g, 17 ; 233, i6; 
when successful, 358, 28; who hiudcis nut, 146, 
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Crimes, causes of, 173, 39; consecrated, 405, 28 ; 
great, the foreshadows of, 363, 2; not ciiicd by 
cruelty, 50, 34 j others’, our estimate of, 161, 13 ; 
when a crown is at stake, 239, 19 
Criminal laws to be gentle, 260, 44 
Criminality, condition of, 277, 50 
Criminals, and the light, 311, 37; different fates 
of, of same type, 45, 9 

Cringe, effect of ceasing to, 514,13; people who, 
4®?* 4 . . . 

Crisis, a. for both men and nations, 331, 29; signi¬ 
ficance ofj 94, 58; the, to he prayed for, 1.43, 34 
Critic, attribute of a good, 25, 2; hut a, 582, 7 ; 
ej^e of, 426 33 ; true and false, function of, 3, 37 ; 
temper required in, 30, 38 ; the, on style, 563, 39; 
what makes a, 206, 19 

Critical, easier than correct, 203, ii ; nothing if 
not, ixo, 5 ; 2 ; powers, the test of, 456, 28; 

study, distracting, 280, 7 

Criticising, contrasted with making lictter, 326,3; 
disadvantage of, 448, 6 

Criticism, and appreciation, 201, 27 : brightest 
gem of, 35^ 12 ; contrasted with art, 225, 5 ; de¬ 
structive, in matters of faith, 172, 8; enemy’s, 
value of, 122, ii; first condition of, 408. 38; how 
to dodge, 381, 23 ; just, rule for, log, 9 ; of self, 
497, n ; of what is above us, abstaining from, 
rare, 391, 14 ; the cant of, Sterne on, 324, 32 ; 
true, the object of, 294, 45 
Critics, how created, 533, 19 ; profcssIon.il, incapa¬ 
city of, 357, 50 ; ready made, 263, 19 ; Voung on, 
*58, 23 

Cromwell. Boswell’s father on, 127, 46 
Cromwell's judges, the Scotch on, 16, 20 
Crooked cannot be straightened, 414, 38 
Cross, a, and bitterness in life, 490, 29 , attractive 
power of, 420, 20; hearing, cheerfully, 17s, 8; 
bearing, longest, 14?^ it; nebind the dev.l, 61, 
19 ; essential to Christianity, 43, 7 ; every, has 
its crown, 90, 22* false doctrine of, 281, 30; 
fitting close m the life, 422, 17; of Christ, the 
power of, 422, 16; one’s own, hardest, 4, 38, 
one's, to repel, 495, 19; risk of rejecting one’s, 
*75» Tfo; sanctuary of the humble, 422, 15: the, 
irreverence towards, 158, ax? to every one, 39. 
33; the, religion of, 37X, 41; the, sustaining, 
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480, 18; touchstone of faith, 705, 44 1 the true, 
of Christ, 458, 37 ; the, way of, 513, 41 
Crosses, overrated, 488, 43 

Crowd, according to Coke, 286, 16; bustling, pass* 
mg through, 494, 45 ; not company, 3, 38 
Crowded hour of glorious life, 332, 6 
Crowds without great men, 5591 35 
Crown, a noble, one of thorns, 93, a; golden, 3, 
39 ; and hcadarhe, 3, 40: noble, crown of thorns, 
iiij 23 , not always his who has earned it, 15a, 7 
Crucified, the, irreverence towards, 198, 21 
Cruel only to he kind, 167, 54 
Cruelty, of the affectionate, 422, 20; under gatb 
of mercy, sza, 33 ; weakness, 9, 18 
Crumbs, bread, 394, 43 
Crusaders, war-cry ofi 63, 9 
Cucumbers, sunbeams out of, 142, 37 
Cultivated men, importance eif, 396, 6 
Cultivation, generally essential to usefulness, 94, 
52 , without ability, 2 qo, 13 
Culture, a false, defined and denounced, 560, 18; 
affair of inner man 333, 38; effects of, 98, 11; 
for a nolilc soul, 15. ‘,3; Goetlie on. 207, 40; 
high, a pi oof of, 205, 37 , human, our indifference 
to, 525. 38; moral, the root of, 283, xi ; partial 
and extreme, 34.^, 3; rule in regaid to, 434, 33; 
spontaneous, value of, 471, 27 ; universality of, 
22, 29; the huaness of, 391, xi; without itilelli* 
genre, 292, 44 

Cunning, art of, 416, 30; dismasked, 20, 8; men, 
Burton of, 5x8, ; on whom it imposes, 227, 30; 

outwitted, 80, 24 , self-defeated, 82, 40; stronger 
than strength, 250, 26 
Cup, inordinate, unblessed, pt, 36 
Cupid, a rogue, 13, *» metnods of killing, 398, 3 ; 

though small, great, 251. 39 
Cupidity antagonistic to the Gospel, 549, 22 
Cupid's how, how rendered useless, 336, 4$; 
weapons, 257, 26^ 

Curiosity, a low vice, 4x3, 39: a scourge, 422,28 ; 
age of, gone, 415 39; evil of, 218, 29; too much. 
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Curse, a, 27, 21; dinna, 68, 32; to be shared by 
all, 477, p 

Cured, willingness to be, 3451 
Curses, like pioccssions, 23a, 39; small, on great 
great occasions, 394, 21 
Cursing contrasted with swearing, ao8, 18 
Custom, a breach of, 419, X2 ; a, falsely so called, 
236, 8; an evil, 2M, 40 , ancient, 513, 39; chang¬ 
ing a, 285, 29 1 force of, 46,60 ; 47, x, 2 ; honours 
in the breach, 3, 61; maas lord, 266, 25 ; more 
potent than reason, 350, 7 ; needs no excus^ 
43, 21; often the only sanction, 162, a ; power of, 
48, 37 J 510, 10; power of, on belief^ 523, 26 ; the 
empire of, 51; the law of society, 396,14 
the jiower of; 299, 29 

Customs, local, 83, 14; long, hard to shake off, 
252. 32; meaning in old, 4, 7; observed more 
than laws 461, 23; of country to be followed* 
108, X2: old, 239, j4 ^ 

Cyclops, the, at work. 282, xj 

CyniCj a, described, 422, 33; and his body, 3x5,^ 

Cynicism deprecatM, 71, 37 
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Daggers, I will speak, 341, 38 
Dainties, bred in a book, 393, s 
Daintiness of stomach, xoa, 42,4s 
Daisy, the, Bums to, 531, 5 
Daisy s fate, man’s, 89, 37 
Dalliance, not too muu rdn to^ yx, a8 
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Dame, the scraping, wasteful 31 x, 39 
Dan, from, to IJeersheba, all barren, t68, 17 
Dancing', a corporeal poesy, 336, 39; as a sign of 
happiness, 39, 32 , siluit music, 287, 3 
Dandies^ remirk upon, 483, 5 
Dandy, m Shakespeare, 114, 43 ; not without a 
heart 559 . 18 

Danger a common, 486, i 4; common, tends to 
concord, 45. 25 ; despised, 43, 36 foreseen, 3, 64 ; 
how to oppose, 192, 5; how to treat, 528, 38; 
mmiinency of, 2, ; no, with due courage, 301, 

45 ; nothing free from, 299, 20; effect of, on us, 
5 ^ 9 . 15; on guard against, 36, 13; the most 
deadly, 385, 39 

Dante as world-child, 465, 16 j as a figure in 
literary history, 184, 34 ; lank as poet, 503, 48 
Daring, a defence, 22, 41 , against daring men, 
185 12; all that may lucoine a man, 165, 37 ; 
conceals fc,T,r, 22, 47 ; defect of, 142. 30 ; nccessaiy 
for disiinclJon, 22,46 

Dwk, hours, man in, 86, 12; running in, 148, 15 
the, in soul and their unnerse, 4??, 36 
Darkness, as co factor with heat, 153 51 j en¬ 
countered as a bridi, 172, 43; of mind, our one 
enemy, 445, 35; pimcc of, his gre.ite-,t enemy 
2*. 39 : powers of, how they seduce us, 488, 46 ; 
rather than light, 249, 12, 13; spiritual, bow to 
disperse, 241, 10; the only, 472, 20; those in¬ 
sensible to, 480, 5 

Dashes and modern humour, 392, 56 
Daughter, marrying and bringing up, 202, 21; too 
much cared for, 77. 26 

Daughters, fr.igile ware, 70, 24; love for, 38, 29; 

slovenly, when wives, 55, 23 
David’s harp, 177, 3 
Dawn, its solemmlyj 474, ig 
Day, a, losing or misspending,^ 482, 44 ; a, what 
may bring forth, 3, 71 ; and night, how to spend, 
241. 42 i appointed, each man has his. 402, 22 ; 
bright, requires c.iution, 205, 51 ; eacri, how to 
live, 528, 3s ; each new, how to regard, 3^:7, 53 , 
end of night, 444, 48 ; end of, regarded by God, 
?*2, 3^» every, a Doon sday, 90, 36 , every, a leaf 
II life s history, 90, 35 ; every, a ratnpait breach. 
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78, 41; every, how to spend, 90. 37 ; every, sets in 
night, 36, 17 ; every, whole of life, 253, lo; every. 

of. 243. 38 ; fair sign of, i s, i ; of days, 472, 
40 ; offices of the, 191, 8 ; parting, dcsciibed, 
342, 6 ; poorest passing, the conflux of etcrniius, 
448, 29; still, but night setting in, 308, 30; the 
claims of the, 201, 31 ; tlie darkest, transient, 
422, 37. die most wasted, 32, 20; the, owmitig, 
144, 52 ; the, value of, 298, 20; Titus on loss of 
a, 13, 27; when to praise, 22, 12 

Days, calm, liuw to h.ive, 176 31 ; fine, not as 
xoscs. 131, ?g ; my, in the yellow leaf, 287, 43: 
succeeding, unlike, 238, 40 

Dazzles, a thing wiiich, temporary nature of, 519, 
20 

Dead, as riders, 66, 27; distinguished by their 
virtues alone, 227, 34 ; happy, 3, 10; no spe.ik- 
ing ill of, 497, 27, 28 , of, nothing unfiivourable, 
58, 30. selves, stepping-stones, 275, 33; state of, 
559 . * * the, all holy, 447, c ; the, and our con¬ 
cerns, 170, 15 ; the, Carlyle s apostrophe to, 323, 
a ; the, our need of, 422, 43 ; the, our sole duty 
to. 540. 39 ; the, purifying power of, 439, 17 ; 
the, respect due to, 329, 29 ; to bury their dead, 
* 4*7 40 

Dealing, fair, l.Iebsed effect of, 312, 34 ; plain, 349, 

13, *4 

Dear to another, dear to self, 172, 31 

Dearest, the, 54, 19 

Death, a deliverer, 24R, xt, 12 ; a happy, 140, 15 ; 
z joy, 288.8 ; a matter of time. 414, 26; a man 
mightier than, 53a, 23 ; a necessity, xo, 33; a new 


birth, 116, 2 ; a radical cure, 246. 46; a recon 
ciler, 79j 24 ; a release, 61, 28 ; a sleep, 519, 34 ; 
a swift rider, 43, 31 , a universal interest, 253, 41; 
an awakening, 246, 46; an awakening as from 
nightmare, 250, 7 ; and hi> brolher sleep, 163, 2 ; 
and sleep, 393, 37 , and sun not to be looked at, 
5 ^ 35 . 15 » .tnd the puny body. 283, 59, and the 
thought of, contrasted, 226, 20 ; Deautiful, 160, 
49 » but parting breath, 326, 18 ; common to all 
328.5; often comparatively painless, 270, 
I , effect of, on life, 247, 37 ; end of all, 481, 14 ; 
everywhere, 366, 48 ; fc.ir of, lamentable, 167, 
53, fear of, 275, 7; fear of, most strange, 284, 
37; finishinjT touch, 7 34, 14; gate of life, 7R3, 
56; gloiied in by Nature, 791, 5 ; gradual, -23, 
32; fearlessness of him who docs not fear, 520, 
14 ; happy, a, 124, 37 ; honour in, 159, 31; how 
to escape or invite, 77, 38; how to overcome, 
5 J 7 * 30; if gods or no gotls, 205, 33 ; impartiality 
of, 341, 4; implied in birth, 289, 41; in battle, 
386, 19; in niture, birth, 9, 19; tii>stery of, 25, 
31 ; necessary to life, 403, 13; no discharge fioin, 
^ 73 . 24* 00 till, 202, 34; no_r« medy against, 
47 . 3 * f 00 surj.iise to the wise, 226, 21; no 
worse th.in life, 167, 26; not feared beforehand, 
*^' 8 . 33; oot suliject to fortune, 245, 6; not the 
wmrst of evils, 3c>9, 17; not to be fiaiccl, in liattle, 
567, 12; not to be forgotten, 262, .-o; not to 
he thought of, 334, i; of no season, 237, 1; 
only in meaner parts, 116, 16; ord.iincd law of, 
206, 22* our farthest limit, 283, 60; path of, to 
be trovlden by all, 328, 4; p.aiently submitted 
to, 72, 38; pe.ice to be made with, 74, 36; Plato 
on, 3c^, 19; pomp of, 448, 22; principle of, re¬ 
ceived at birth, 19, 57; reconciling, 319, 6; 
Regnier on, aio, 38 ; r* pose from all toils, 2S3, 
57; nver of, to be ciossed by all, 3-7, 57; 
saj'ings on, 491, 35-37 » of, in npf.rehension, 
453. *0; sting of, 407, 10; sting of, felt by sur- 
vivor, 544j 17; sudden, 368, 15; that puts an 
end to pain, 408, 25, the fear of, 700, 23; the 
fe.irless of, 361, 7; the fell sergeant, 481, 35; 
the most desirable, 550, 3; i'c poor man’s 
dearest friend, 325, 50; the sole, no, 7; the 
.solemnity associated with, effect of, 352, 18; the 
true, 512, 34; the thought of, 19, 14; 173 33; 
tiiumphed over and led captive of, 269, 24; 
2SO, 19; way to, open, 311, 50; who fears, 532, 
9; 5 SI. 17; who fears not, 150^ 19; 441, 6; 
whoso can look on, 554, 7 
Death-bed of a man, two queries over the, 542, i 
Debt, avoidance of, a first duty, 241, 19; 'effects 
of. 5 . *1» evil of, 11, 65 ; freedom fiom, 86, 43 ; 
known when accounts come in, 333, 40; two 
ways of paying, 466, 30; not lessened by care, 
38. 6, 7 : to be avoided, 368, 26 ; without supper 
r.ither than in, 29, 24 

Debts, all paid, 145, 50; and sins, their number, 
39^1 54 » legacy, 66, ii ; cleaied by borrow’ing, 
and small, 394, 22; small and 
heavy, effect of, 244 27 
Decay, commsted with growth, 48, 9 
Deceit, decepiivcness of, 7, 28; effect of experi¬ 
ence in, 447, 22; art of, 416, 30 
Deceived, twice, a disgrace, 171, 12 
Deceiving, a deception, 274, 8; the deceiver, 
pleasure of, 38, 4 ^ 

Decency, connected with virtue and vice, 225 6 ; 

mdispcnsabihly of, 105, 51; want of, 183, 18' 
Deception, always of self, 266, 22; and self- 
deception, 199, 46; limited, 39, 31; of appear- 
anc^, 56, 36; universal, 28, 52, 53 
Decision, haste in, 4, 48 
Decoration, the first spiritual want, 428, 37 
Deed, committed, 27, 20; good, in naughty 
world, 161, 14; noble, effect on us of, 547, 27} 
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versus fame of it, 155, 31; one good, dying 
toiigiieless, 332, 23; only avails, 457, 18 
Deeds, causes of, spnitual, 528, 16, compared 
with words, 5^2, 16; contrasted with words, 
t 6 o, 4; evil^ cannot be blazoned 312, 18; evil, 
vengeance in heart of, 211, 49 ; foul, will rise, 
52» good, value of, 17 Q, 24; great, im¬ 
mortal,_ 133, 18, 19; great, power of, 243, 17; 
men children of their, 52/, 22 , mort urgent than 
knowledge, 25, 24 ; name of, fioin issue, 15Q, 42 ~ 
not always to De acknowledged in words, 6, 6s ; 
not forgotten, 277, 15; not words, ^9, 11; of 
man, known to the Gods, 284, 2; one s, the aim 
of. 163, 10; our, s.iyings about, 337, 34-36; 
pain of, lost in the glory, 192 35; past, com¬ 
pared with deeds now, 314, 15; power of, 64, 
II; productive jjower of, 211, 48; rather than 
words, ,281, 8; time lor, 4S7, 42; to be reripio- 
cated, 1. 9; unnatural, 508, 13, when properly 
achieved, 185, 9 

Deep, the howling, and its contents, 519, 9 ; the, 
nclics in, 185, si 

Defeat, from self alone, 313, 41; in a foreign 
land. 334 » 33 

Defection, a, to be reprobatf d, 2 '-jo 3 
Defects, as pans of chanctet, 38, 28; great, who 
have any business with, 334. 41); moial, attri¬ 
buted to nature, 476, 12 ; .diowed only to great 
men, 179, 46; without number, 414, jb 
Defence, an insuffiLicnt, 5 54, 18 
Deference, efteet of, on manners, 493, i 
Deficiencies, as signs, 184, 40 
Defilement, moial source of, 475, 18 
Definite, a, to be aimed at, 526, j6 
Definition, importance of, 145, 31; value of piower 

oScJifel. the, displeasing, 314, 31 I 

Deformity, the only, i8b, 22 
Degeneracy from man, 94, 3 3 
Degree, a professional, necessary, 79, 36 
Deu, the. Burns to 2 *9, 31 

Deity, oinniscitnce of, 78, 26; the, as raising up 
and Casting dowq, 511, is 
Dejection, extieme ignorance, 60, 18; great, 
after enthusiasm, 133, 20 

Delay, danger of, 162, 34; effect of, 104, 48; 
effect of, on temjier, 101, 30, li.iteful, but proht- 
ablc, 283, 10: that is good, 1 /q, 40 ; waste, 185, 

Delays, dangerous, 57, 4 

Deliberation, evil of too long, 532, 25 ; life wasted 
527, 46 ; long, contrasted with hasty actum, 
229, 34 ; necessity of, 57, 43 
Delicacy, admired by men, 67, B ; in thought and 
speech, 269, 48 ; sympathy inlet U), 302, 25 
Delight, but a sip, 19, 45 ; how to foster, 546,18 ; 
to^ as an aim, 89, 4 

Delights, to scorn, 495, 26 ; violent, their end, 514, 
32 ; purchased with pain, g, 21 
Delirium, as a common failing, 4 gz, 34 
Deliverance, only road to, 444, 40; solely from 
within, 559, 20 

Deliverer, the hour of his coming, 546, 7 
Deluded, the worst, 465, 29 

Delusion, gain in shaking off a, 79, i; triumphs 
of, 458, 31 

Delusions often sent as a snare, 327, 38 
Demigods, incredible, 165, ii 
Democracy, a, the likely fate of, 13, 53 7 from 
Christianity, 43, 2 ; its presence, 444, 29 ; mean¬ 
ing of, 416, 34 ; not our goal, 313, 22 ; Kuskms 
definition ob 4, 8 ; test of, Lycurgiis, 125, 8 
Democrat, the, defined, 42^3, a 
Demon world, and its influence, z86, 43 
Demonic, the, denned, 423, 4 
Denial alternation of periods of, with fiauth, 187, 
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49 ; danger of, 243, 35 ; the practice and regula¬ 
tion of, 491, 31 

Denier, the, and his delight 423, x 
Demers, how to treat, 48 5, 20 
Departed, the, we love, still with us, 539, i 
Departure, our point of, clear, 530, 19 
Dependence, man's, 193, 13 , the evil of, 413, 3; 

voluntaij, noble, 114, 38 
Depth, the. not to be dived into, 555, 15 
Deputies, God's, i 5, 33 
Derision, often poverty of wit, 226, 18 
Descent, boasting of, 363, 34 
Descriptions, pr.u tical woi thlessness of, 306, 32 
Desert, good or ill, as treated by God, 2S 4 ; 

what one may leain in the, 190, 23 
Deserts, publishing one s, 530, 7 
Designing often harder than doing, 269, 49 
Desirable not always attainable, 297, 51 
Desire, a viper in the bosom, (^o, 40 , acLomplished, 
42;, 7 ; as pait of our natiue, 338, 39 ; daikemng 
power of, 98, 27; fn^ni admiral ion, 338, ?8; im- 
p.Uient of delay, 88, 12 , inoniinatc, effeet of, 
547, 341 it** gratifn ition, its death, 90, 39; no 
satisfying, 276, 2s J ol))ti ts of, everywhere, 414, 
35 ; out of the shot and danger of, 2T7, 41 ; sliort 
of, more than deseit, 150, 33 ; suppressing, easier 
than sarisfjirig, -oi, 19 , the breath of lif«, 41^, 
12 ; to be limited, 46, 36; 386j 27 , to be sacri- 
fited to duty 241, 40; unsatisfactory fruit of, 
473, 34; iinsatu fied, the evil of, 3S6, 35 ; when 
ratioiud, 527, 20 

Desires, how to regulate, 188, 13 ; unlawful and 
imjiossible, 307, 45 

Despair, contrasted with mge, 367, 36; effect of, 
on our powers, zjj, 18 , fmistiing blow to misery, 
233, 17 ; outcome of, 540,20; the evil of, 206, 30; 
the measure of hope, 423, o 
Despatch, evil of too great, 401 , 37 ; quick, virtu* 
of, 5 46, 14 

Desperation, rule in, 186, zo 
Despicable, the alone 482, 35 
Despising, after reading, 237, 9; only after examin¬ 


ing, 448, 3 ,. , . . , 

Despot, and liis despotism, 233, 10; m times of 
an ueby, 192, 4 ; the only true, 369, 37 
Despotism, defined, 540, 30, 36'; defied by de¬ 


spair, 62, 17 ; cfltcl of, on a nian, 407, 5 ; effect 
on, of unsuccessful revolts against, 22, ro; fatal 
to patriotism, 506, 21; in Russia, 233, 19; life 


under a, 184, xi; modem, 226, 6 
Despots, how to judge of, 526, 43 ; poor as others, 
35, 5 ; ‘iway of, s ii. 

Destination of m.ui, 312, 20 


Destinies, founding of, 30, 17; higher, a path to, 


402, 17 

Destiny, a preacher, 476, 15; and man, 359, 30; 
coerced by the strong, 319, 15 ; great, if not 
known, 86, 14 5 111 substance always the same, 
163, 9 ; man s, in his own hands, 92 ; not to 

be arrested by us, 556, 30; our limit, 82, 6z ; 
over our hori/on, 144, 37; power of, 26^^ 5; 
riddle of, how to resolve, 96, sz; saddening, 
264, T ; the car of one’s, how to manage^ 456, 22; 
the saddest, 493, xo; um of. clutching into, 3x3, 
28 ; wheel of, nut to be checked, 531, 44 
Destroyer, of ihousands, helpless to embrace two, 
^ s4* 45 J Jind his delight, 423, t 
Destroyers, how to treat, 483, 20 
Destroying, skill in, 197, 8 

Destruction, and creation, simultaneous, 190, ii; 
the genius of, 224, i ; the way to, 555, 36 ; things 
that tend to our, 457, 26; violent, but new crea¬ 
tion, 9, 22 

Details, significance of. 54 7, 40 
Detraction, m heaven s sight, 393, 23 ; malice of, 
30,36 



DEVELOPMENT 


INDEX 


DISSENSION 


Development^ no pause in, 292, 6 
Devil, a good defence against, 99, 5 ; a, in man, 
469, 31 , a mere protest against, not enough, 536, 
ao; a necessity, 396, 13 ; as servant of God, 79, 
35; a temptation of, 531, 4" ; and his own temp¬ 
tations, 170, 6; as busy as evci, 174, 16; Burns 
on the orcufiation of. ib8, 4 ; Jhnns' jaty for, 41/j, 
12 ; chained by telling truth, i6r,, ig . comes un¬ 
called, 34, 49; ('dlu idly of laying^ 7, 61 ; diiven 
by, 144, 3<); familiaiity with, and yet in bar 
of, 30, 33» gi'e, hib din, 1 27 ; Goellu s, 

character of, i-^8, 24; h uid ,ome when y'Ung, 
233, 23 ; how to tkal witli, 29, 28 , how to ev- 
ckide, 115, 54; how to keep, out, 475, 23 , hard 
to si art, 144, 35; how to umlerstand, 26, 53; 
knowledge of, ^ 19 , may look a gentl* man, 
>54, 37 I tiever sleeps, 280, 47 ; not to be let go 
when c.'iught, 241, it , peisu.isive power of, 4^4, 
5; playing, propeily, 160, ; power of, gener¬ 

ally uii'.uspeelt el, 4 '9, 46 ; servant oi, sure to go 
to, 108, 13; shiflliu ss of, 560,8; the subtle power 
of, 242, 47, 48; sugar over, 558 22; that <le- 
spairs, 298, 14 ; the, alxilished, 168, 44 ; the, de¬ 
fined, 402, 5; the, no outwitting, 105, 7; the, 
power of, over a man, 137, 41; the, sayings 
about, 423, 15-30; to be resisted, 374, 36; undei 
match of intellict, 4^1, 29; use of a, 174, 15 
Devil s, angc 1, a, 176, 17 ; chapel, ever beside 
God s tenipU , ,07, 15 ; meal, 225, 16, '7 ; rattles, 
pi lying wall, 4^,0, 13 , valet, 39, 7 
Devils, easier to rouse than lay, 265, 39; I uther’s 
defiance of, 50G, 12 

Devotion, elev.it mg power of, 2orj, ,14 ; not to be 
disturbed by w'oik, 401, 37 ; to God, test of, 414, 
25; too muc h, for religion, 398, 39, afleetation 
in, 4 ‘^, 9 . 

Dew, heaven in a drop of, 225, 32 
Dewdrop and the star, like sisters, 423, 31 
Diamond with a flaw, 28, 57 

Diamonds, rough, may be mistaken, 378, 16. 

rough, no one c ontciu with, 308, 21 
Die, the, IS east, 210, 8 ; the fittest place for man 
33, 35 , ^ , 

Diet, inodt rate, hem fit of 2, 47 
Difference, ideiiiay of, 102 15 
Difficulties, a choice of, 477, 3; greatest, where 
met. 432, 8 ; nearer the goal, 66, 12 ; our gieatest, 
64, 32 ; overcome, 54 21; overtoming, 4043 ; 

that we meet, 443, 20, then, to be overcome, 
204, 30; to be stormed, 504 17 , to Christians, 
395, 4 , who never sinks under 153, ii 
Difficulty, defined, 536, 2; fioin wilbin, 314, 42; 
how we ovtreome, 475, 44 ; sticngth to confront, 
09, 63 ; what enables us to surmount, 316, 19 
Diffidence, modest, attractions of, 4rj6, 28 ; safety 
of, 2'5,8 

Digestion, goml, power of, 409, to; good, wait 
on appetite, 317, 31 

Dignity, attribute of nobleman, 80, 22 ; difficulty 
of attaining to, 98, 49 , olVieial, Dickens 011, 403, 
^4 , true, characteristic of, 499, ii4 
Dilettante, nature of, 460, 30; the, mistakes of, 
4?J. $8 

Diligence, and skill, power of, 105, 21; indis- 
pensabihty of, 105. 51 ; the one virtue, 68, a6; 
value of, 539, 31 ; without luck, 70, 33 
Dining-out, the risk to Rousse.ui of, 34, 2 
Dinner, a, warmed-up, 505, 20 ; the English 
institution, 185, 1 

Diogenes, quest of, 158, 41; 165,3; to Alexander 
the Great, 402. 13 

Dirt, Lord Palmerston's definition of, 68, 43 ; 

splashing of, to he shunned, 318, 36 
Dirty water, empty out, but not baby, 567, 5 
Disagreeable comes more speedily than desired, 
158, za 


Disagreeableness better than insipidity, 29, za 
Disaster, common, consolatory, 45, 24 
Disasters, ready belief in, 4, 3 
Disbelief, folly of, 376, 9 

Discerning when to have done, rare gift, 105, 4 
Discernment, and high rank, not s^monymous, 233^ 
34 J not common, 309, 8 ; spmt of, rare, 6, 17 
Disciple and his master, 423, 39 
DlbCiplcsiiip, Chri-.tian, condition of, 554, 32 
Discipline, elfe< t of, 70, 30 , not to be slaikened, 
203, 21 ; power of, 301, 44; 375, 6; without 
nature, 292, 34 

Discontent, a cause of, 38, 10; a world-wide, 532, 
36; at Its height, 521, 39; in the body politic, 
19, 10; mans, 266, 33; unsety of, 540, 12; the 
root of, 5 30, 21 

Discontented, man, the, 147, 3, man, who is 
desjnsed, ^08, 16 

Discontentment, a cause of, 537, 39, 41 ; common 
cause of, 50, 30 
Discord, all, narmony, 10, 2 
Discouragement, pnde, 316, 28 
Discourse, goinl, effect of, on virtue, 129, 1$ ; 

gmid, tjualilies of, 129, 25 
Discourses, meandenug, Whately on, 268, 27 
Discoveries, all gnat, from presentiment, 9, 39 ? 

guat, from above, 31.6, 45 
Discovery, chemu il, fiom a jooher, 566, 27 ; joy 
of, 38,, ->9; limited, 109, le> 

Discretion, bclit r th in wit, 15,65 *, commended, 26, 
54 ; deliiied, 4 ,2, 2 ; ke> to knowledge, 221, 7 ; 
out-spoit not, 244, 19 , till sanrtuaty of, 391, 43; 
the v.ilue of, 511, 10, viittie of, 381, vo; which 
iiiterfcics with duly, 346, 22 
Discrimination, vntne of, 145, 32 
Discussion, eijuipnient for, 147, x j; false estimate 
of, 398, J9 

Disease, removed only by skill, 309, 19 • ynung, 
growth of, 465, 44; when cause known, .71, 
,S3 

Diseases, coming and poing, 239, 2 ; desperate, 
62,23; <-flect of pt ysic on, no, 19; how they 
enter, 253, 7; inherilid, 106, 10; iiieiil.il, like 
hixlily, 207, 32 ; modem, 524, 36 ; of mind, root 
of, 10,40; representations of, dciiiuralisitig, 302, 6 
Disesteem, not to be rtgaidcd, 30s, 4 
Disgiace, m, with a sovereign, 151, 10, of others, 
as a v-arning, 412, 26; the only, 170, 17; 319, 
19; to whom a sin, 496, 27 
Disguise, unmanly, 202, 10 
Disguising w'hat w'c are, trouble in, 533, 15 
Disgust, the mother of, 380, t) 

Dishonour worse than death. 11, 60 ; xa, 18 
Disinterestedness, incredible, x6i, 9 
Dislike, how to overcome, 177, 31 
Disobedience, two kinds of, 490, 13 
Disorder, pubhe, origin of, 10, 21 
Dispatch, and huirj', in business, 32, 6x 
Dispensable, 110 need to cuvet, 415, i 5 ; the 
easily, 5 »o, 12 

Dispensation from death, no, 295, 9 
Display, vanity of, 4, 49 
Disposition, 111 the eye of God, 190, 32 
Disputation, eflect of, 9, 23; evil of too much, 
300, i8 , 341, 23; origin of all, 59, 25 , without 
definite ideas, 329, 24 

Disputes, about shell, not kernel, 262, ii; worthy 
of attention, 423, 40 

Disputing, effect of, on truth, 192, 8; sayings 
about, 472, 28, 29 
Disquiet, source of, 459, 2 
Disraeli's mark of gieat man, 6, 69 
Dissatisfaction, cause of, with others, 330, 9 
Dissection, not biography, 423, 47 
Dissension, civil, a guawmg worm, 43, 37; easy 
to sow, 267, 35 
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DISSIMULATION 


INDEX 


DUST 


Dissimulation, a mask, 3Q2, 30; a necessity in 
life, 42, 15 ; a royal art, 381, n ; embarrassinK, 
225, 9; hatefulness of, 76, 38; Schiller and 
Goethe on, 513, 15, ib; tlie power of, 364, n, 
' 2 > 37 

Distance, effect of, on view, 488, 7; kept, a com¬ 
fort, 171, 22; lends enchantment, 94, i 
Distinction, reward solely of merit, 153, 17 
Distinctions, illusory, 274, 47 
Distittgruished, being, pleasure of, ar, 55 
Distress, common, a uniting power, 45, 12 ; effect 
of, 4';7. 32; God in, 125, 21 ; lesson of, not to 
bt forgotten, 404, 38; national, no ground of 
despair, 472, 35 ; public, the one sole cure for, 
476, 16 

Distrust, excessive, hiirtfulnoss of, 96, 34 
Diversity, universality of, 444, 9 
Divine, a good, 198, 28 ; affinities, proof ot, in 
man, 533, 11 ; always agreeable to reason 298, 
19; grace, the law of, 375, 11 ; love, power of, 
424, 6; mind, manifold energies of, 424, 5 ; 
modern ideas of, 175,40; protection, not extended 
to III justice and wrong^ 449, ^8 ; state, par ex- 
ctluncc^ 424, 7; the, faith in, its range, 479, 42 , 
the, narrow view of, 525, 17; the, not directly 
visible, 4 >59, 12 ; the onlv llnng, on earth, 475, 
42 ; things, how to handle, lOS, 29 
Diviner, the best, 208, 3 

Divinity, and philo ophy, 70, 12 ; that doth hedge 
a king, 478, 33 ; that shapes our ends, 477, 45 
Division, effect of, .{Si, 31 
Divorce, defined, 233, 24 

Doctor, dispensed with, 149, 30; experiente of, 
424, 8 ; his curing and killing, 174, 17 ; man his 
own, S53, 16; the, and his fee, 68, 38; the best, 
486, 48 

Doctors, a fig for the, 217, 27; cobblers, 279, 46; 
when, disagree, 552, 77 

Doctrine, no false, without some truth, 318, ii 
Document, as a witness, 40, 34 
Doer, a great, always reticent, 302, 13 
Doers, greai^ in history, 431, 15 
Dog, a barking, 331, 38; a good, 31, 23; a well- 
tired, 24, 51 ; attachment to a well-bred, 38, ao; 
bad, I, 7; good, and its reward, i, 46, I'd lather 
be a, and bay the moon, 47, 4 ; 166, at ; ilka, his 
day, 181, 33 ; living, better than dead bon, iii, 
29; that b irks, 3«;, 3, 4 , the. an esample, 409, 
38 ; the fawning of, 31, 13 , tne good nature of, 
430, 41; the, in the manger, 250, 6; when an old, 
barks, 27, 38 ; will have his day, 241, j ; with a 
man at nis back, 171, 4 ; with bone, 77, 29 
Dogmas not our iirst need, 204, 14 
Dogs, coward, 49, 23; that bark, 35, 3, 4, 13, 
14, 34 

Doing, a thing without a good reason, 1542, 5 ; all 
one can, effect of, 41, 22 ; and saying, 7, 39 ; 
fructification of, main thing, 313, 21 ; ill or well, 
effect of, 252, 58; joy s soul in, 481, 3 ; leaving 
off, what one can, 560, 24 ; measure of, 142, 24 ; 
nothing, a curse, 503, 28 ; nothing, a lesson in ill-, 
298, 23; notliing, evil of is8, 44; nothing fur 
others, 150,12, nothing, hardwork, 142,43; rather 
than seeing done, 274, 22; rather than thinking, 
333» 31 ; I'Jgbt, importance of, 426, 5 ; rule in re¬ 
gard to, 541, 5 ; many things, shortest way of, 
453, 28 ; to precede sjieaking, 468, 21 ; through 
another what one s self can, 209^ 31 ; well, profit 
of, 175, 12 ; without understanding, 560, 24 
Doings, a man’s, significance of, 533, 2Q, 30 
Dome, azure, and that of Sl Peter s, difierent in¬ 
terest in, 424, 12 

Done, how to get a thing, 333, 20; not to be un¬ 
done, 99, 22 ; 525, 27; the, annihilated for us, 
541, 26; the, done, 3, 54; the little, and what is 
to do, 439, 22; things, done, 481, a; the, still | 


active, 536, 7; to have, 493, 6 ; what is, is done, 
23, II ; when to have, hard to discern, 105, 4; 
worthless so long as dead, 535, 19 
“ Don’t care," a snare, 166, t 
Door, open, a temptation, 15, 61 ; the, to be 
stooned to, 258, 29 

Double sense, how to treat what has, 191, 37 
Doubt, as guide in conduct, 2c>6, lO ; a living, 479, 
27; alongside of knowledge, 280, 33; all, yields 
to will, 241, 46; and f.iith contrasted as to their 
origin, 233, 25; and knowledge, 482, 38; begin¬ 
ning with, 185, 42; effect of know'leclge on, 523, 
6; effect of, on faith, 552, 18 ; effec t of, on good, 
505, 11 ; enfeebling effect of, 130, 22 ; from know¬ 
ledge, 42, 7, 22 ; 163, 22 ; honest faith in, 477, 8; 
in, lean to mercy, 1S6, 12; in philosophy and in 
religion, 35, 24 ; modest, beacon of the wise, 281, 
35; no, no inquiry, 174, 46, no permanence in, 
474, 2 ; no risk in, w ith disposition to believe, 
4 > parent of certainty, 474, 2 ; rule when in, 
547, 4, 8; service of, 530, 42 , the effect of, 201, 
13 ; the end of, 425, 10; the evil of, 23, 18 , the 
value of, 452. 3 ; to be one e m, 490, 31 
Doubtful matter, rule in, 186, 10 
Doubting, as necessary as knowing, 167, 46; con¬ 
dition of knowing, 142, 27 
Doubts, Faust on his, 278, 34; Goethe's impatience 
with, 169, 14 ; our, Iraitois, 337, 40 ; resolved by 
interest, 111, 4^ ; to be affirmed or clenied, 12, 28 
Down, be that is, 147, 5, 6; down in the world, 
3, 5 ; in the world, quite, 542, 18 
I Downhill, a man going, 542, 9 
I Dowries, evil of ext essive, ^79, 23 
I Dowry, a great, 71, 55; a true, 309, 2a 
Drama, real object of, 430, 42 
Dramas on earth, comjiosttl in heaven, 127, 2 
Drawing, Rnskin’s caution in regard to, 142, 29 
Dreadful thing, between acting and fust motion 
of, a, 20, 60 

Dream, love’s young, 33, 28 ; the loveliest, and 
fear, 469, 16 

Dreamer, a sort of madman, 424, 20 
Dreaming, not man’s end, 266, 18; of dreaming 
5 -^ 1 . 35 

Dreams, children of night, 41, 52; fear under¬ 
lying, 27, 50, not to he regarded, 371, ii ; into 
realities, 92, 30 , and sense, 3J7, 41 
Dregs, always sink to botloin, 424^ 21 
Dress, derejitivc, 23, 13 ; expcnsiveness of, 528, 
n ; medif me for women, 446, 10 ; rule for, 394, 
30; standaitl of, 76, 19; vanity of loving, 460^ 25 
Drill. not catechism, now needed, 458, 36 
Drink, guid, effect of, on .s^ech, 99, 35; the 
effects of, 365, 44 

Drinking, always, effect of, 479, 19; five excuses 
for, 390, 1 , more deadly than thirst, 87, 30; 
motives for, 398, 5 ; the evil in, 488, 30 
Drinks, to be shunned, 389, 44 
Drop, power of a falling, 137, 40, 41; the last, 
4 j8, 4 

Drugs, to be shunned, 389, 44 
Drunkard, and hts rights, 424, 23; and the 
attendant furies, 499, 31 

Drunkenness and gluttony, evil effects of, 124, 39 
Dryasdust, affecting to teach, 262, 26 
Dualism, universal, 10, 52 
Dulness, gentle, and its joke, 124, 24 
Dumb, Kant’s two things that strike, 504, 9 
Dunce, a travelled and un travelled, 162, 3; as 
representing a class of men, 273, 40; female, 
offensive, 164, 41 _ 

Duped, fear of being, 151, aa ; sure way to be, 

2 15 , 30 

Dupes at first, knaves at last, 329, 20 
Dust, a handful, power of, 3x3, 41; power of a 
Uttle, 15s, 44 




DUTIES 


INDEX 


ELSEWHERE 


Duties, first, of a man, 428, 14, 15, 25 ^holy, the 
band of, 40, 40; knowledge of, best part of 
philosophy, 221, 12 ; not self-elected, 262, 3 ; the 
primal, and chanties, 449, 21 
Duty, a, hud on all, 539, 34 ; a man s sphere of, 477* 
41 ; a path open to all, xio, X2 ; a plain, for all, 
525. 23 ; a spur to, 36s, 15 ; ahead, 267, 1 ; akin 
to love, 255, 4 , and pleasure, everywhere, 292, 
49 ; at all hazards, 99, 54 , before even search for 
truth, 304, 38; better known than practised, 93, 
24 ; defined by Wordsworth, 402, ; doing, 

blessedness of, 184, 38 ; doing, lesson learned by, 
403, 47 ; dong one's utmost, 14^), 3 , doing what 
lies nearest, 1O8, 13, effect of trying to do, 502, 
47; immediate, of man, 521, 44 , importance of 
doing one’s, 772, q; in, prompt, 186, 14 ; its 
reward 431, ^ , knowing and doing, everything, 

2x5, 40; life of education, 233, 21 ; main thing 
for, 4S7, 22, moie potent titan love, 234, 4; 
most aiduous, mo,t sacred, 230, 26; not specula¬ 
tion, supreme business of man, 140, 2}; our aver¬ 
sion to, 54, 2 ; our rule, 47, 3 ; our sole concern, 
20'!, 48 , our, the king’s, 04, 12; patli of, way to 
glorj, ^12, 4S , petpUsiiics regaiding, 87, 33, 
point of, S19, 33 ; present, 186, i , reward of fol¬ 
lowing, 146, 11 ; ruh of, 366, ?3 ; sense of, central, 
453, 1? , sole survivor of faith and love, 326, 4 ; 
stated, the large claim of, 32s, 4 ‘’Wm of, 240, 49 ; 
486, II , that lies neatest, to he done, 72, 10, ii , 
the assigned, to he done, 72, 9, 12 ; the condition 
of existence, 312, 40 , the law of life, 231, s6 ; the 
sum of, 496, 20 ; the whisper of, and the response, 
393, 20, the whole of, 10?, 33; tune for every, 
127, 26; to others, i, 9, troublesome, 93, 29, 
virtue essential to, 413 zfi ; w« are now called to, 
494, II; weight of, when fulfilUd, 84, 31 ; without 
(iod, 110, II 

Dwarf, at woik wuihout his machinery, 424, 28; 

on giant’s shoulders, 4, 75 
Dwarfs, on giant’s hack, 348, 36 
Dying, a man’s greatest act, 212, iz; before wit¬ 
nesses, 365, 17 , daily, benefit of, 323, 3 ; the, and 
the world, 7, 23; twice over, 30, 28; without 
being riiissed, 202, 49 
Dynamite, only d««tructive, 301, 35 


E 

Eagle, mew’d, a pity, 16, 36 ; as oracle, 72,14 
Eagles roTitrasiea with gnats, 124, 44^ 

Ear, popular, estimate of, 448, 32 ; quicker, in the 
liark, 3 1, 22; road to heait, 224, 12; the right, 
filled with dust, 431, 37 

Early rising not equal to grace of God,^ 200, 11 
Earnestness, advantage of, 139, 16; inqjortance 
5 Sy» power of, S34, 2 , test of, 162, 27 
Ears, deaf to counsel, hut not flattery, 322, 12 ; 
lead men, 276, 26 , sensitive, sign of health, 8i, 
36 ; 386, 50 ; who hath, 146, 47 
Earthj a great ent.ul, 126, 3 ; hut a film, 414, 24 ; 
despising, as a task, 488, 3 ; for the vn tiious man, 
201, 44 ; gifts of the, ^25, 8 ; how made free, or 
great, 64,11 ; made of glass, 45, 8 ; no goal, 248, i, 
2 ; population of, 228, i, the all-nounshing, 114, 
52 ; the, sayings about, 42a, 3i-,34 ; the axis of. its 
position, 416, 40; the, witn its injuries, trampled 
on or loved, 304, 27 

i Earthly, and lieavenly. counterparts, 475, 43 ; 
“ objects and interests, ooscuring power of, 323, 18 
Ease of mind, the condition of, 308, 18 
East and West, thought of, contrasted, 174, x8 
Eating, effect of excess in, 366^ 25 ; that requires 
sauce, 309, 30 


Eccentricity, how to jfain a character for, 177, sa ; 
in beauty, 89, 22 ; in eyes of world, 464, 7 ; in 
men of ability, 276, 14 
Echo, power of, 431, 6 

Echoes, mostly hollow, 548, 55; our, 337, 42 
Economist, the best, 145, 13 

Economists, few good, 313, 25 ; greatest, 432, 27 
Economy, as a revenue, 3if), 3 , fust principle of, 
206, 12; human, the first principle of, 428, 31 ; 
importance of, 559, 30, in prosperity, 409, 14, 
ob)ert of all, true, 445, 15; too late, 387, 12 
Ecstasy, power of, 46-29 
Eden, mnocenre of^, lost, sz4, 38 
Edicts, less potent th.in king, 4s, 47 
Edifices, great, work of ages, 133, 21; public, how 
to build, 546, 31 

Education, a mistake in, 201, 37 ; aim of, 415, 43 ; 
A 15 . 40 ; ao inversion of, 402, ^8 , as facilitating 
government, 79, 38, chief nobility of, 428, 6; 
effect of an effeminate, 282, 15 , entire object of, 
423, 19; first eondilion of, 428, 9 , first step in, 
138, 10; for heaven, St Jerome on, 243, -,6; im¬ 
portance of, 427, 20, 451, 5 ; 509, 20 ; 539, 22 ; 
in defeat, 56, 60; inner soul of, 23?, 21 ; mean¬ 
ing of, 366, r ; modern, evil cffeelsof, 281, 27, 28 , 
moral, nature and sum of, 281, 12, more than 
knowledge, 220, 43; most impfirtant part of, 
443* 50* motive of, S67, 4 ; no, bt*ter than bad, 
29, 34 ; of individual, aim of the woild, 464, 10 , 
of most nuscdiiealion, 34, 4 ; of woman, the end 
of. 4 ’S. 9 . o”l>, that deserves the name, 438, 16 ; 
our ambiguous, evil of, 2e)3, 48 , our, dissipating, 
3:57, II, Plato on, 71, ?3; fiower of, 488, 8; 
question of its imporlanre, 450, 28 *, real object 
of, 430, 41; right law of, 431, 39 , senet of, 452, 
40; the best, 472, 30, the business of, 291, 9; 
the compulsory, needed, 438, 36, the end of, 
492, 8; the first use of, 428, 42, the, of the 
world, 375, 6; the onl> real, 3*, 18 ; the, wanted, 
476, 16; whole of, 72, 48, wise, 291, 3; w’lth- 
out capacity, 35, 33. without Gods grace, 
371, 34. without spit It, 169, 44; wiong, times 
of, 469, 4 

Educational laws to he strict, 260, 44 
Educators, our, 275, 5 
Effect involved in cause, 37, 12 
Effort, every_ healthy, character of, 91, 21; fiw, 
blessedness in, 89, 47 ; 95, 33 ; great principle of, 
32 ; unrestrained, evil of, 553, 6 
Enfoits, condition of success of, 10, 14; limit to, 
527, 33; worthless, impress of, 555, 34 
Eggs, the two, eaten at breakfast, 291, 48 
Ego, merging one’s, 210, 43 , tiie central, 46?, 17 
Egoism, importance of getting nd of, 152, i 
Egoist, life of an, 4 19, 2 

Egotism, hateful, 234, 16; how to bring down 
our, 475, 29 

Egotists, a social pest, 447, 33 
Elect, the, and the non-elect, 424, 42 
Election, unrondiiional, 398, 16 
Elections, advice regarding, 2, 73 
Elevates, what, an advantage, 541, 6 
Elevation, our, what contributes to, 540, 34 
Elevations, temperature of, 434, 35 
Elizabeth, Queen, Essex on, 135, 32 
Elizabeth's, Queen, last w’ords, 10, 6 
Eloquence, and study of Bible, 303, 31; at county 
conventions, 394, 79; compart with discretion, 
69, 10, compared with insight, 162, 10; con¬ 
tinued, a bore, 49, 29; dependent on heart, 433, 
45; described^ 368, i; bigh-tide of, in Rome; 
222, 37 ; no feigning, 347, 32 , the source of, 34a 
22; triumphs of, 186, 19; true, chancteriseo, 
499, 46, 47 

Eloquent man, the, Cicero on, 143, 19 
Elsewhere as here, 87, 34 
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Emancipation, no art, 21B 20; not masterlessness, 
iSSr 3^; vvitliojt self->;overnmcnt, 94, 50 
Eminence, effects of, on character, x6, 49; the 
price of, 38, 4 

Emotion moments full of, 467, 19; presupposed 
in reason and justice, 408, 38; propagation of, 
from writer to reader, 297, 17; the outlet of, 
3 ) 49 

Emotions contrasted with thoughts 457,39; pleas¬ 
ing, not to be recalled, 485, 19 
Emperor to die at his post, 56, 32 
Emjnre, course of, 533, 18 ; extended, cost of, 97 
56, extension of, 387, 22 
Empires the fall of, 89, 9 

Employment, a necc-sity, 15, 33; dependence of 
mental, on bodily, loO, 18; parent of cheerful¬ 
ness, 40 49 
Empty boxes, r, 18 

Emulation, effect of, 5, 8; envy, 2B8, 47 *, hath a 
thoU''and sons, 109, 29 

Encouragement better than correction, 48. 20, 
the power of, 195, la ; the voice of, amid contra¬ 
diction, blessed, 30, 54 

End important, two ways to attain, 469, 3 ; man s 
destined, and way, 372, 27; pre-existent in the 
means, 37, 12; sanciifits nic.uis, 50, 46* the, 
crowns all, ^25, 7 *, the, crow ns us, 46 n ; to be 
always considered 83, 47 to be always kept in 
view, 541, 32 ; to be known before way 425 14; 
to be thought of from the beginning, 186. 24 
Endeavour, honest, to be encouraged, 211, i>r . 

and pleasure, effects of, 340, 42 
Endeavours, too high, vanity of, 1^2, 23 
Ending better than beginning, well, 130, 22 
Endowments, first signs of, 1^3, 22; personal, 
idolatry of, 276, 2t 

Ends to be aimed at, 27, 25; true discernment 

Eniiurance. a source of strength, 125, 43; coin- 
mended. 539 34; from h tint, 138 xo, grand< ur 
hi* 37* patient, comnicnd-d 241, 20; pio- 
longed, effect of, 357 S9 . the first lesson to leai n, 
400, 19; the power of, 364, 24 38; value of, 88,6 
Endure sooner than die. 235, 25 
Enemies, belief that oar, are also God s, 305, 18 
gaining, greater than van pushing, 136, 44 , how 
to disarm, 244, 8 , how to itgard ones, 4^7, 17 ; 
how to treat, 400, 4 * J if bnowm^ to be pitu-d, 175, 
38; make no, 260, 29; men, by imitation. ^66, n ; 
none without, 304, "S I secret, contrasted with 
open, 408, 52: smadest, to be most dreaded, 83, 
52 • who can love hts, 552, 38 
Enemy, a fleeing, a bridge of gold for 14, 55; 
appreciating the worth of, v St\ ; deceiving, per¬ 
missible, 199 29; man his own wori.t, 93, 19; 
no action against, on pin ate infurmalion, 334, 
2; no alliance with an, 3.-4, 39; no deliauce of 
untnedj 304,41; no, insigiuficint, 180,21, not to 
be despised, 62, 27 ; not to be injuriously tteattd. 

one, too many, 150, 28; 312, ii, 12; 
opinion of, not to be despisec' 29'k 15 ; our one, 
445* 35 J fi’®* to be met on he neid, 407, 7 , 
to be fought outside the gaU 4'’5, is; to have 
no, wretched, 281, 29; way of flying, to be 
smoothed,_8 2 ; weakness of, our strength, 223 
13; what it is to be an, 333, 12 
Energies, how cramped, 337, 43 
Energy, as {lossession, 142, basis of health, 
1^53, 35; dependence of on misfortune, i3f), 33; 
first and only virtue, 272, 33; in serial service, 
not lost, 545, 3; of which no heed is taken, ac». 
21; power of, 482 17 , proper organ of the 
highest, 80, 41! witnout knowledge, 12, 54 
England and France, the best thin^ between, 
418. 4 ; as one s country, a6, 55 ^ chief need of, 
53$, I ; false trade of, 492> S 5 1 history of, a mis< 


nomer. 538, 17; middle-aged women in, 188, 14; 
our standjioint, 539, 4; people of, enthusiastic, 
447, 21; people wanted in, 527, 14 ; secure if 
true to herself, 44, 50 
England s safety, 243, 23 

English, amusing themselves, 238, i; and Ameri¬ 
cans. 427, 44; and P'rcnch contrasted, 222, 21; 
at their amusements, 182, 21 ; Emerson on, 335, 
8; Mine de St.iel on, 339, 5; nation, a trick of, 
2t»8, 26 style, how to attain, sSd, 31^ ** the, 
bravery and honour of, 4 -5, 16, the, Goldsmith 
on, 4'io« 39 ■ the, Napoleon of, s-)7, i ; the. their 
two gi ind tasks, 503, 37 , the, Voltaire On, 362, 
34; when free, 234. -'5 , well of, undefiled, 52, 51 
Englishman, a true-born, £549, 8 , pluck of, 537, 43 
Englishmen, for friends, 169, 20; freedom a neces¬ 
sity for, 526, 29 

Enigmas, wise men's partiality for, 799, 20 
Enjoying and hoauling, 539. 45 
Enjoyment and Christianity, 420, 19; and endur¬ 
ance, rules for, 120^ 7 ; and usefulness, 360, 6; 
highest, dependent on ediir.ation, 77, 5 ; how 
secuicd, 8., 43 ; in want, 182, 32 ; no help in, 
519, 2^s . our best, 40; lule for, 82, 57 , un¬ 
restrained, evil of, 553. b 
Enlistment for laliour commended, 273, 39 
Enmities, for time, 284, i 

Enmity death, 488, 6, man's, 193, 15; not to be 
provoke*!, 383, 20 

Ennui, a good condiment, 229, 36; born of uni- 
formitv, 2*2, 41 ; ma*-k of manhood, 28, 45; the 
brother of rejiose, 234, 42 ; the effe-ct of, 407, 34 ; 
those who sufler from. 4^*0, 7 
Enough, and too muen, 20, 22; 524, 10; better 
than too nnu h, n, jo ; evil in niore than, 92, 47 ; 
exiels a s.a<kful. 121, 41 , misfortunes notwith¬ 
standing, 190,1; more than, an anxiety, 146, 31; 
never a small quantity, 38, 1 j; where there* is, 
20, 32 ; who has, 553, 7 
Enslavement how to csc.ipe, 177, 46 
Enterprise, m the young, 331, 12; man of* aim 
of, 24, 26 

Enterprises, great, wrecked by trifles, 78, 21 ; how 
to e.iiry on, 36, 28 ; indisi rcetly urged, 328, 13 
Entertainment, ability to give or receive, 3**6, ii 
Enthusiasm, as test of a man, 490, 6; higher, of 
man not extinct, 434, 32 ; how generated, 21, 47; 
our love in our, 338, 31 ; puliiical efltets of, 450, 
5; the enemy oh 376, 38 , vulgar,^^ 209, 25 
Enthusiast, better than timid thinker, 421, 21; 
effect of opposition on, 335, 52 ; the wild, zeal of, 
307* 44 •• 

Envied, the, 425, 22 ; the, rather to be pitied, 383, 
36 , the, when dead, 97, 58 
Envious man, tlie, 425, 23 

Environment, enslaving power of, 522, 24; im« 
portance of, 7^. i; the tyranny of, ii, 57 
Envy, a kind of praise, 108, 57; a step from, to 
love, 141, 19; a gnawing moth, 215, 31; Bums 
on, 340, 17; ch.-iracienstic of, 34, 32; distinct 
from emulation, 81, 50; honour’s foe, 160, 42; 
human, 294, 35; ignorance, 470, 37; its male¬ 
volence, 25, 57; passive disgust, 141, 19; rather 
than pity, 181, 6; 246, 13; sayings about, 196, 
16-22 ; singularity of, 311, 23 , the aims of, 4^, 
32; the envious contrasted with, 238, ; the 

I^t stage of jfMsrversion, 438, 8 , the life-tune ok 
342, 22; to be lived down. 380, 34; tooth ot 
against the solid, 114, 6; when narmless, 59, 5 
Epic, future, of world, on whom it depends, 429. 
39; our, now and henceforth, 449, 40; true, ot 
on times, 458, 39 
Epicurean maxim, 158, x8 
Epicurism of reason, 378, 41 
Epigram, should be like a bee. 327, 46; the power 
Of, 14, 57 


EPOCH 


INDEX 
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Epoch* a glorious, wliich few reach, 284, 20; an, 
most significant feature of, 444, 6 ; great deter¬ 
mining element in, i 85 , 34; great, mark of, 211, 
46; our, dominant drift of, 491, 32 ; the present, 

Eqhality, as l)ond of luve, 124, 9 ; among men, a 
figment, 274, i; condition of, sS4i 9, estahlish- 
ment of, by law, ^26, 8, holy law of humanity, 
124, 10; not true, 394, 52 ; the condition of, 147, 
23, unknown to nature, 292, 5 
Equanimity, happiness of, 140, 20 
Equity, suiidered from law, 231, 28; to be re- 
sj>ei.tcd, 188, 38 

Equivocation and evasion, 89, 13 
Era, a new, advent of, unannounced, 337, 20; the 
present, 521, o 

Eras worthy of study, 264, 1 
Err, to, human, 163, 4> 

Erring, Cicero on kindness to, 159, 22 
Error, a mistake of judgment, 2,*o, 17, a way 
back from, 23, 47 . an old and mw, 315, 20, an 
olil, mischief ol, 489, 23; and ignoiance, 178, 
14; confessing, no disgr.icc, 58, 36; 304, 40, 
consolation from, 4^1, 30; containing some 
truth, d.ingeious, 14, ; lontrary lorms of, 182, 

10; dependence of gloiy on, 39'>,^25j easier to 
recogtinc than truth, 203, 13 ; fleeing from, 492, 
31; from selfishness, 275, 6; happiness of hoping 
to escape from, 320, 29; human, misery of, 
Tennyson on, 321, 39; in youth and m age, 60, 
21 , insignificance of throttling one, 217, 11; sso, 
19; matter of endless talk, 324, 46; natural to us, 
501,18 , not always harmful, 381, 5* *. not every, 
folly, 310, 20; of opinion, 85, 6 ; old, evil effect of, 
79, 3 *, our great, 4^1,17, our love for, 420,14; our 
portion, 319, 13; perennial, 197, 1 ; perseverance 
in. folly, 51, i_; prior to truth, 18 g 37; protesta¬ 
tion against, its impioitaiice, 12, 40; so long as 
one strives, 85, 40; strengthening power of an, 
268, 2 ; the fate of. 501, 27 , tlie only, 319, 12 , 
to persevere in, folly, i S9, t' eatment of, as 
sign of Wise or fool, 54. 31*, utility of, 531, 44 , 
where freedom, 560, 13 ; witli a master, 280, 51 
Errors, deliverance from, hard, 265, 16, effect of 
diversion on, 468, 32; ever renewed, 7s, 11 ; not 
to be built, 175, 33; of a great mind, 425, 25; 
of a wise man, 425, 26, 27; our, dear to us, 
39 

Errs, who, in tens, errs in thousands, 41, 19; who 
never, 417, 46 

Eruptions, superficial, when the heart is threat¬ 
ened, 304, 35 

Establish one’s self, how to, 354, 3 
Establishments, old, when to abolish, 546, 
Estate, ones, while in debt, 481, 11; the third, 
360, 38 

Estates, how often spent, 268, 57 
Esteem, and love, never sold, 214, 14, commemled, 
!'43» 471 often from ignorance, 181, 13; our 
desert of^ 522, 9 ; without love, 19, 52 
Eternal, in man’s soul, 262, 28; no hastening 
births ofj 236, 59; presence of, in time, 449, 7; 
the, no simulacrum, 426, 6 
Eternities, masquerade of the, 457, 47 
Eternity, anti time, 486, 47 ; 487, 2,10; depending 
on time, 126, 10 ; efferl of hojie of, 302, 41 ; feel¬ 
ing in man of, 186, 38; in time, 495, 28; looking 
through lime, 55, 44; manifest in time, 265, 2 , 


the spot in, ours, 426, 8; unsurveyable, 297, 20; 
vision of, indispensable, 150, 41; youth, 466, 3 
Ethics, right, the nature of, 377, 13 
Ethiopian, the, and his skin, 35, 25 
Eulo^, the assumption in, 12, 39 
Euphemy contrasted with blasphemy, 30, 41 
Europe, bewildered, the goal of. 313, 22; fifty 
years of, 29 22; the aiory of, gont, 415, 38 


Evangel, our ultimate political, 440, 37 
Evangelicals, Carlyle on, 443, 42 
Evening, and its day 520, 9; as an emblem, 89, 
26; hushed to grace harmony, 162, 36 
Event, great, fur world, 431,18; out of our power, 
34, 20; to be mastered at the time, 90, 44 
Events, all, of mqiurtance, 94, 46; all part of a 
divine plan, 94, 45; coming, foreshadowed, 44, 
56; fitfulness of, 252, II; gravest, noiselessness 
of, 431, gre,ttest, of an age, 432, 9; in life, 
their connection lot understood at first, 569, 
23, mighty, turn >n a straw, 279, 15; no being 
beyond power of, ^65, 16; our relation to, 522, 4; 
source of, 472, 32 ; tutors, 434, 14 
Everything, importance of attempting, 489, xo 
Everywhere, nowliert, 222, 8 
Evidence, one s own, not enough, 303, 37; to be 
weighed, 332, 21 
Evidences like weights, 4:^7, 21 
Evil, a source of good, 401, 35 ; absolute, unknown 
to us, 317, II , all, as a nightmaie, 9, 25; all, at 
bottom good, 10, 7, all, within, 47s, 16, antici* 
pation of, 222, 32 ; as well as good from God, 
388, 22; at its strongest, 26, 61 *, better in youth, 
2fxj, 31 j beginning of every, 188, 30; by tliink- 
ing of It. 6, 4; deed, curse of, 4S2, 2; defined, 
93, 35 ; aoing, for good, 150, 3 , eficcl of conceal¬ 
ment on, 8, 50; from l/od, 197, 27 ; from tbought- 
Ic’ssness, 23, 6, gieatest, for a man, 35, 44; he 
that doeth, 93, 33 , how to avoid, 461, 23 ; how 
to oveicome, 33, 47; 240, 16; how to scare 
away, 24, 47 ; inability to bear, S19, 36 i know¬ 
ing and speaking, 493, 30; latent in heart, 
471, 25; most common source of, 444, 5; none 
all, 311, 8; necessary for good, 401, 46; no 
absouite, 472, 34 , no, felt till it comes, 301, 42 •, 
no, without compens..ition, 3cji, 43 ; not constant, 
86, 13; not doing, and not intending. 491, 43 j 
not struck at the root, 468, 23 , not to oe traced, 
but extinguished, 547, 22 ; how to overcome, 113^ 
6; of the day, erough, 406, 16; one, St, Pauj ofi 
45» only hiding of, 473, ii; overcoming, 
two ways of, 494, 4j ; patiently borne, 301, 41 ; 
reaction of, on stlf, 80. 33 , report, how to tx^at, 
17.', 1 j ; resisted^ a benefit, 90, 45 ; sense of 
filthiness of, a foil, 152, 15 ; speaking, defence 
against, 171, 38; 172, i ; that goeth out of one, 
426, 12 ; that men do, 426, 13 ; the beginning of, 
69, 29; the root of, 1 70, 40; theories of, helpless 
against evil, O2, 41 ; thing, judgment of, often 
delayc'd, 214, 17 ; things, goodness in, 476, 33 ; 
to be overcome, zC, 14 , to he simiily borne, 541, 
31 ; to come, better unknown, 38, 30; wishing 
no, merit of, 298, 15 

Evils, easily crushed at the birth, 327,48 ; extreme, 
alike, 9, 26 ; great and litlle, effect on one of, 133, 
24; gieat and small, how to oppose, 492, 49; 
great, impotence to overcome, 175,15 44; guards 
against, 400, 16 ; how to shield one’s self from, 300 
21 , imaginary,^ 96, 23 ; imaginary, how made 
real, 182, 36 ; imaginary 7 >t'rsus real, 243, 41 ; 
manjs fear of, 206, 45 ; neglect of small, iii, 38 ; 
not imaginary, 10, 13 ; origin of, 261, 4 ; our, 
source of all, 201, 50; real and possible, compared, 
325, _ii; shunned, fallen into, 104, 40; silently 
bearing, 523, 24 ; which of two, to choose, 547, a ; 
which we feel, 330, 28 
Evil-disposed, the, 4B2, 49 
Evil-doer and the light, 146, 5 
Evil-doers, fear of, 532, 2 ^ 

Evil-speaker compared with evil-doer, a6x, 17 
Evil-speaking, evil of, 553, 15 
Evil-wishing, evil of, 553, 15 
Evolution, only worthy of regard, 445, 44 
Exaggeration, common 473, 37 weakening 
effect of, 329, 14 
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Exalted, station, ornament to merit, zaa, 36; who 
sliall be, 14O, 57 

Example, and precept, 'J52, 43 ; force of, 171, 36 ; 
noble, force of, 78, 44 ; potency of, q6 , 49; "the 
clTcct of, 276, 43 ; the power of, 375, 6 ; value of, 
158, 43 

Examples, good, power of, 129, 27, 28; perfect, 
evil effect of, 89, 28 
Excel, daring to, 301, 79 

Excellence, source of, 9?, 73 ; th appreciation of, 
value of, 297, ^7 , to be studi 3 {8, 35 , uni¬ 
formity of, tjrcsoine, S07, 24 ; wnat wt must risk 
to attain, 489, ^ • ; world’s treatment of, 464, 31 
Excellences, deep hidden, 40, 33 
Excellency, witness of, 207, 7 
Excellent persons, tortures of, 383, 31; the, diffi- 
rult, 39, 37 ; the, how to treat, 536, 9; the, rare 
and rarely valued, 426,18, the, unfathomable, 55, 
2 ; tilings, rare, 3^8, 23 

Exception, and rule, gO, 26 ; going by the, 199, 39 
Exceptions, according to order, 291, 6 
Excess, a tendency of Nature, 94, 41 ; every, a 
vice in end, 3 *7, 49; no, 170,14 ; 271, st; nothing 
in, 242, ?9 ; of good, dangerous, 153, 38 ; the evil 
of, {’’itJ, TO; unstable, 94, 43 
Exchange, as a means of life, 275, 3 
Excitement contrasted with enthusiasm, 83, 38 
Excitements, gieat, effect of, 4’f), 10 
Exercise, benefit of, 90, 48; botldy, St Paul’s 
estimate of, 31, 10; defined by Johnson, 228, 34; 
rules fur, C, 14 

Exigencies, the science of, 97, 24 
Exile, eveiywhcrc, <^66, 4 , friendly face to, 496, 
6 ; no exile from self, 535, 6 
Existence, a distracted, waste of, i>f)9, 25; a 
mv>tfry to the greatest genius, 306, 41; all 
i.irthly, a vapoui, 3(^8, 36; contrasted with life, 
4P7, 16; disappointed, worse than none, 208, 39; 
first delight of, 494, 43; laws of, our knowledge 
of, 207, 22; man s, secret of, 4S2, 47 ; our, passed 
into words, 339, 38. our. purpose of, 321, 26; 
perfection of, 3^s, 47; principle and end of, 

2 , soinee and destiny of all, 534, 31; the healthy 
tenure of, 199 4; the only explanation of. 


_437, H . 

Existent, the, its importance, 437, 21 
Expectation, a retarding weight, 539, 10; and 
un< ertainty, as joys, 506, i , as rcgulat^ by 
desire, 173, 6 ; e^ei t of, on a blessing, 488, 10; 
of good, effect on us of, 539, 5 
Expectations, and non-preparedness, 523, 44 ; cx- 
Iravagint, vain, 176, i 
Expecting nothing, blessedness of, 30, 51 
Expense, our, the root of, 3 17, 43 
Expenses, petty, efft et of, on purse, 205, 32 
Expensiveness, our, 340, 4 

Experience, a light to truth, 467, 13; a teacher, 
78, 34 , and ability, possible effect of, 383, ^7 , asa 
teacher, 220, 21 , as an educator, 323, 37 , as in¬ 
ducing fear, 97, 46 ; authority of, 84, 30 ; hitler, 
34,19; hitter, advantage of, 332, 28 ; jiv indulg¬ 
ence in passion, 144, 20; contrasted with theory, 
466, 20 ; incommunicable, 63, 26 , its limited 
extentj 496, 17 ; knowledge of, 114, 34 ; like 
Mern-hghts of ship, 494, 35 , man's only si hool, 
264, 31; no antedating, 302, 35 , not equal to 
understanding, 269, 22 : one's own, and others’, 

? ’5, 15 ; others', no demand for, 308, 26; our, of 
ife, 337, 46 ; painful, as a teacher, 81, 48 , per¬ 
fect, 345, 48 , second-hand, 563, 22 ; the fruit of 
life, 429, 31; tlirift in, 34, 5 ; value of, 334, 22 ; 
without tliought, 520, 3 ^ 

Experiences, lommon, instructive, 72, 45; our 
chief, 3 7, 24 

Experiments, subiect of, lo", 26 
Exposition of one another order of the day, 472, x 
GfiS 


Expression, clear, of difficult matters, 492, 19; 
correct^ the source of, 43, 56; dependence^ pf, 
on distinct thought, 28^, 23 ; how to attain facility 
of, 488, 40; modest, virtue of, 281, 36; purpose 
of nature, 462, 8 , test of thought, 253, 26 ; 
varieties of, accounted for, 529, n 
Expressiveness, all, 478, 5 
Exquisite, the, coy, 94, 47 

External things, emancipation from power of, 
559» 26 

Extracts, necessity for, 444, 18 
Extraordinary, the, how to treat, 536, to; only 
the, rebelled against, 265, 30, to he looked at, 
198, 3 

Extremes, violent, temporary, 307, 38 
Extremity, trier of spirits, 367, 

Eye, a commanding, 13, 5', daring, 551, 28; a 
steady gtwxl, 79, 9 ; as an interpreter, 3 ^8, 4 ; as 
an organ of spf ech, 534, 42 ; by winch one sees 
God, 426^ 25 ; first overeome, 186, 23; importance 
of vision in, 417, 21 , interpreter of heart, 214, 11 ; 
mans, not microscopic, 353, 7 ; one, better than 
two, 269, 40; only in foichcad, 488, 38, seeing, 
of the first times, 434, 30; single, to be venerated, 
18, 48; soul in the, 416, 10 , the power of, 57, 
26; the, sayings about, 426, 26-42; the, under 
distraetion, i|3, 16; to he single, 4 39, 12 ; to 
negotiate for itself, 240, 34 ; z'tfsuv eai, as vehicle 
of knowledge, 385, 21; where love, 72, 34 
Eyes, affected by our heart, ? ^7, 47; and the 
belly, 63, 52 ; and cars, as witnesses, 63, 31; and 
what they induate, 7, 13; cfTect of shutting, 
203, 47 ; homes of silent prayer, 154, 48 , how 
guarded from error, 300, i; importanecof using, 
202, 4; more trusted than ears, 276, 4;j; more 
trustworthy than ears, 324, a; never satisfied, 154, 
36, one man's, spectacle's to another, 332, 57; 
our, exorbitant, 524, 44 ; our, misuse of, 521, 24 ; 
posted as sentinels, 324, 1 ; rather than ears, 158, 
43; speaking and betraying power of, 541, 12; 
the feast of, 264, 35 ; to be eared for, 409, 33 ; to 
see withal. 520, 23 ; to look right 011, 24 j, 9; 
weak, weakness of; 3^0, 12; weakness of most, 
325, 13; without looking, 126, 5 
Eye-witness, and hearsay, 350, 13; one, value 
332f »4 


P 

Fable, Love’s world, 64, 13 ^ 

Face, a handsome, 112, 36; and the mind, 426,43, 
44 ; as revealing the heart, 190, 33; expression 
of, contrasted with tongue, 458, lo; full impres¬ 
sion of, 205, II ; God hath given you one, 126, 
II, like a benediction, 142, 36; not deceptive, 
204, 21 ; the index of age, 98, 42 ; the, of labour, 
Carlyle on, 312, xo; two sides of, 302, 33 
Faces, expressive, 466, 38; that most charm us, 
482, 2g ; variety in, 706, 3 
Facility, how to acquire, 3 ig, 31 
Fact^ and speech, gulf between, 401, i; goodman, 
plain-spoken, 130, 39; not law, 5, 27; signifi¬ 
cance of a, 5, 25, 26, 287, 46; stranger than 
fiction, 99, 9; the question for jury, 4, 50; the 
importance of, 457, 21 
Faction, effect of, 381, 31 

Factor, rule of, and ininister compared, 140, 31 
Facts, all enfolded in first man, 264, 22; and the 
truth of reason, 421. 32 ; bedrolls of, insigni- 
fic.uice of, 556, 33 ; dissipated by time, 486, 35 ; 
downright, our need of, 329, 36 ; modelled by the 
man, 48 , plainest, men blind to, 161,8 ; stub¬ 
born things, 33, 7; the emphasis of, 425, 4; the 
great, 431, 19 



FACULTIES 


fNDEX 


FATED 


Faculties, a delight to exercise, 313, i; man’s, no 
inventory of, 475, 8 , our, and their exercise, 521, 
16; our, their last perfection, 438, 7 ; the soul’s, 
a misnomer, 413, 5 

Faculty, indispensability of, 105, 51; not to be 
forced, 293, 6, the logical, 313, 6; the imagina¬ 
tive, 313, 6 

Fail, no such word as, to youth, 190, 48 
Failing' at all, 492, 20 

Failings, how regarded by heaven, 474, 5; lean'd 
to virtue s side, 156, 51 

Failure, a chief cause of, 105, 22 ; as a teacher, 
J25, 15; bright side of, 252, 48 ; fruit of, 104,11 , 
in a great ob)ect, 472, 38 ; sure road to, 4s^>, 29 ; 
the only, to fear, 446, i ; the parents of, 193, 9 
Failures, a cause of, 386, 2 ; a lesson to us, 329, 
17 ; how to regard, 37 t, 8 , no, where no efforts, 
144, so; not to daunt us, 206, 20; often successes, 
S20, 21 

Fair day’s wages, a, Carlyle on, 5, 28 
Faith, a great, 285,27 ; a lively, wages of, 506, 33 ; 
all in all of, 41s, 50 J altcination of periods of, 
with denial, 187, 4<i; 447, 28 ; an audacious, 530, 
6, and doubt conlrastid as to their origin, 233, 
25; and hope, diffcrtnces about, 186, 49; and 
knowledge, difference lietween, 186, 50; approved, 
reward ol, 105, 58; as fashion, 140, 29, com¬ 
mended, 243, 32, 33; demand of love, 3153, 53, 
desire of, faith enough, 176, 34; disoA'ned when 
questioned, 242, 8;_essen(e of, 423, 38; essence 
of all, 427, 6 , fanatic, and falsehood, 99, 62 ; in 
an omnipresent (»od, dental or mere lip-asser¬ 
tion of, 4 >7, 6; in days of sorrow, 523, 43, 
in whom alone, 104, 3; knowledge in, 383, 
xo; lesson of, 462, 6; loss of, 146, 33; narrow, 
power of, 14, ; necessary to faitliful doing, 

152, 41 ; once lost irreparable, 172, 8; only, that 
wears well, 446, 2; orthodox, defined, 60, 4; 
our slavery fiom want of, 485, 39; plain and 
umplc, 467, 37 ; power of. iii, 26; 114, 3; 185, 
5 * I 279i 32 ; 448, 37 ; 49 '’> 34 I 5 8, 26 ; principal 
part of, 449, 24 ; proper jiow'cr of, 410, 41; resting 
on authonty, 4 7, 8 ; rigl’t, if life light, 110, 23; 
right, defined, 474, 15 ; siuer of justice, 216, 39 , 
steps of, 4‘;5, la i strengthened by knowledge, 504, 
23; the gieat trial to, 384, 26; the one thing 
needful, 110, 17; the only sure fiiundation, 9, i ; 
the power of, 700, 44 ; 312, 23 ; 319, ix ; the 
proper object of, 240, 14 ; the root of, 340, 15 , 
want of, 110, 17; ^07, 11 ; 558, 26; want, at 
present, 423, 44 ; wilful, confirmed by absurdity, 
544, 37 ; with centre everywhere, ss4, 4 ; wonder 
c'ssemial to, 560, 4 ; Voltaire’sdcfinilion of, 481,40 
Faithful, in little, T47, 8; sure of reward, 105, 46 
Faithfulness, rommeiided, 28, 48 
Faithless among the faiihful, 100, 27 
Faiths, in all, something true, 184, 31 
Fallen, the, succoiiringj 371, 14 
Falls, some, means to rise, 398, 7 
False, in one thing, loi^ 2 ; knowledge of, a truth, 
221, 18; men, mischief done by, 312,46; the, 
evil influence of, 2, 49 

Falsehood, a salve, 181, 9; after falsehood, 100, 
30; adhesiveness of, 226, 12 ; as weakness, 
443, 31 ; at touch of celestial temper, 301, 49; 
evil of, 302, 6 ; goodly outside of, 322, 31; how 
regarded, 223, 21 ; in kings, 494, 3 ; man fire to, 
92, 30; obstacle to happiness, 56, 27 ; path of, 
447, 8 ; soothing, 181, 9 ; the success of, 512, 5 ; 
to be renounced, 501, 40 
Falsehoods, that are not lies, 466, 39 
Falsities, all^ to be alike treated, 71, 34 
Falsity of things, more seeming than real, 480, 33 
Fame, a thin web, 174, 7 ; common, rarely wrong, 
45, 13 ; complacency in. 312, 29 ; course of, 514, 
^; exceptional, 323, 24 ; how one earns, 330, 


32; in no hurry for, 172, 14; insignificance of, 
* 55 , » 5'}3j 44 I lessened by acquaintanceship, 

280, 2; law of, 439, 31 ; lust of, and wise men. 
440,10 ; modestly enjoyed, 28, 20; obtained ana 
deserved, 398, ^6; Pope on, 311, 49 ; posthumous, 
a vain desire, 555, 3 , rage for, 538, 23 ; the price 
of, 443, 32 ; the struggle for, 97, 48; thirst for, 
2tej 7 ; true, like our shade, 499, 48 
Familiar, by proxy, 311, 7 
Familiarity, lowering effect of, 181, 28 
Families, and their best members, 176, 4 ; only 
two. 72, 3 ... 

Family, a happy, 140, 14 ; bargaining in, over the 
pottage, 442, 43; home of pr ai e, 190, 35 ; heroism 
in the. 4i2, 32 ; in the bosom of ones, 336, t;i ; 
Piirns^ prayer for a, 545, 17; virtue, importance 
of, 427, 13 

Famine, effect of, on heart, 530, 18 ; evil of, 
loi, 31 

Fanaticism, contempt of, 90, t ; defined, 90, 9; 

effect of, on a man, 407, 5 
Fancy, charm of, 442, 7 ; compared with reason, 
369, 34 ; 526, 20; contrasted with imagination, 
183^ 2; exacting, 202, ti; fantastical, 393, 1; 
giving way to understanding, 431, 5; how bred, 
411, 40 ; over reason, what, 10, 19; sugar of life, 
69, 9; the tyranny of, 201, 36; turned necessity, 
539, 18; venus fancy, 522, 33 , without taste, 

315. 41 

Fancying in harmony with the fact, 369, 20 
Fantasies, lightest, two meanings of, 503, 44 
Fantasy, compared with understanding, 459, 33 ; 
exorbitant demands of, 386, 46; function of, 66, 
5; the age of, gone, 53, 25; the power of, 266, 
II; the ripened fruit of,_387, 3 
Far-away things, attractiveness of, 76, 11 
Farces, seeming, tragedies, 268, 31 
Farewell, hard to say, 555, 10; Maepherson’s, 

317* 30 

Farewells should be sudden, 244, 17 
Farthing, a good, 31, 28 
Farthings, valued, 480, 20 

Fashion, a bad rule, 170, 23 ; a maxim of, 88, 31; 
a tyrant, 226, 13 •, donunaney of, 326, 22 ; effect 
of, 427,14 ; fool in, and one out of, -<14, 19 , glass 
of, 322, 32; imperious, 567, i ; old and new, 
how regarded, 91, 1; out of the, 19, 15; power 
of 38 ,, 19 ; 440, IS ; tyianny of, 21, 16 
Fashions, change of^ a tax, 39, 45 ; following the, 
477^ 10, invented l>y fools, 108, 53 
Fastidious, the, unfortunate, 238, 11 
Fastidiousness to be avoided, 526, 27 
Fatalism, faith of men of action in, 284, 10 
Fate, all thralls of, 212, 21, a mysteiy, 218, 12: 
action of, on willing and unwilling, 73, 41 ; and 
dreams of the past 240, 47 ; and the heart, 370, 
24 ; and the willing, 102, 47 ; 103, 3 ; and the un¬ 
willing, 102, 47; 103, 3; a pedagogue, 54, 25 ; 
a, to he evaded, 217, 4; best use of, 205, 50; 
Caesar’s belief in, 34, 34; certainty of, 111, 46; 
cuffs of, on good and resolute man, 422, 22 ; how 
to conquer, 491, 5; in diawing of heart, 62, 3 ; 
irresistible, 478, 11; master of his, cannot com¬ 
plain, 60 25 , most wreiehed, 415, 20; not to be 
interrogated, 50 j, i ; no evading, jo8, 32 ; no 
striving against. 264, 33 ; our, what we make it, 
231, 8; ordinations of, 517, 17; our, how to 
overcome, 366, 12; overloading of, 240, 16; 
quarrelling with one's 554i.'^7 I responsinility of, 
3 h 34.; scale of, lightest in, 550, 6; shunned, 
embraced, 74, 8 ; stars of, in the brea.st, 191, 44 ; 
the book of, hidden all but a page, 154, 2; the 
sorrowfulest, 454,^ 17 ; to be submitted to, 535, 
7; under temptation, 412, 8; undue respect to^ 
483, 9 ; what we may make of, 523, 18 
Fated, the, and the feared, 54^ 37 
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Fates, our, like rivers in their rise, 33, 19; the, 
work of, 427, 22 

Father, banker provided hy nature, 50^, 31; a, 
dorcivinj;, 3f)i, 4^; affection of, for daughter 
38, 29 ; a, function of, in a family, 174, 27; 
and his house, scorning, 404, 19; and son, je* 
spert of, mutual, 148, 50; and iiiollier, in 
debtedness 10, 65, 34; 66, i; a pi list, i’';2, 
46; duty of, in training son, is8, 10; when 1 
old and d.uu;liier, 489, 21; words of, to his 
children, 46-1, 47 

Fatherland, before life, 86, 6 I 

Fathers, our, obiccts of pity, 186, 30; our, to he 
as good as, 490, 8 

Fatiffue, most wearisome, 472, 36 ; the best ni:;ht* 
cap, 138, 10^ 

Fault, a, denied, 506, xj ? a, viitue out of, 33:;, 2 ; 
avoiding one, and rushing into another, 117,8; 
condemned cre committed, 46, 10; every, at 
first monstrous, 93, 13 , excusing of a, 14, 49 ; in 
every, folly, 186, 33; mans gran i, 266^ 32 ; which 
needs a he, 314, a 

Fault-finders, nothing safe from, 315, 39 
Fault-finding, not alwajs safe, 508, 36* of fools, 
4f^i 2, 3, ourj 521, 11 , to be avoided, 283, 38; 
without mending, a68, 58 
Faultless, nothing, 5',^, 29 

Faults, advantage from, 204, 77; allied to ex- 
cclknces, 468, ij; as taints of libiit^, 26; 

(ommitting and permitting, 4'’S, 17; confessed, 
half mendeil, 46, 16 ; deception as ngauls our, 
S50> t diflicult to weed out, 108, 8 ; effect of 
a call to give up, ^4^, 5s , (.loiihe on, 8o<5, ?o; 
gieatest of, 432, yj , haid to cure, 52; how 
rorreeit d, 34, 9; in honest and di lionest, 6q, 21; 
he gently on him, 395, 15 ; men moulded out 
of, 28, 36; mended, not to be refeired to, 276, 
30; nature of, g, 27; none cAempt fiorn, 92, 
of bad and of gooa men, 23, 43; of e>tlters and 
our own, 8, 21, 22; of otheis, instriu tivencss 
of, 98, 16 ; often corrected by chain t, .9, 38 , of 
the player and the man, 10, 41: one s own. In st 
known, 160, 9; one’s own, easilj pardoned, 101, 
32 ; others*^ real in amending, si?, 15 , our, not 
to discourage, 296, 41; our own, and our in igli- 
bour's. 91, 53; our relation to, as our o\mi or 
others, i; 29, 16; pleasure in others’, vn>, io; 
seeing only others* 50, 12 ; seel ing only loi, 48.., 
17 , that kill us, 206, 7 >; that look haiidsonn > 
322, 35 ; to he thankful foi, 9-’, 10 
Faust, in a dilemma, i6y, 41 , Goethe’s, without 
fruit, 314, 34 . , . 

Favour, a, against one s w ill, 28, 2 : a, what it 
lonsists in, 5, ’; a, when to isk 296, 3; asking 

for, 149, 11 , how i(j eonfer i, 1,29, 4 
Favours, lujinlieiouslv confened, 7, 56, 57; from 
the great, 116, s , n fusing, 34T, 46, 47 
Fear, a bad preserver, 201, 39 , a, d uly •■urnioinit- 
ing, value of, 142, 43 ; an inventor, > -7, 4 , and 
reverence contiasted, 492, m , desponding, efli 1 t 
of, 62, 30; early and provult-iit, 7s, ?i , • (l*,< t of, 
121, 53; 492, 22; effect of, on sjKeih, 81, 46, 
getting rid of, a fii ^t tluly, 428, 14; how' lin d, 
387, S4 ; incompatible with love, 2S5, i; innaii- 

[ latible with wisdom, S04, 38; iiKoiisisUiit \mi1i 
ove, 146, 13; of the Lord, 427J 26 >9 ; per¬ 
petual, evil of, 272, 46 ; persuasive power of, 
180, 33; sign of low birth, 57, 15; slaveiy to, 
302, j 8 ; stages of, 457, 48 ; cold, that li ezes, 
102, 20; those who dw'ell in, 483, 7, to be 
suppressed, 160, 22; unknown to (iinnans 14, 
21; unlimited, 70, 47 ; unreasonableness of, 537, 
15 ; who has no, 264, 6 
Feared by many, fearing many, >94, 7 
Fearless man, a, 532, 32 ; the, 150, 19 
Fear% our, effects of, 545, i 
6M 


Feast, constituents of a, 394,19; what constitutes, 

20f), 4 

Feasts, by whom made and by whom eaten, 108,56 
Feather, incapable of inoinentum, 455, ^7 
Feeble, in woik uiihelpiul, 305, 7; the, to be 
suppoited, 488, 24 

Feeling, an unpleasant, a w-arning^ 05, 5, and 
thought, ,^84, 4 ; as opposed to thinking, 8, 58 ; 
by whom indtu t cl, 33, 26 ; compared w'lth sc cirig, 
384, 41 ; delicacy of, ii, 8 ; how to awMken, 
483, 23; 40T, 47 ; importanceof, 1T9, 26 ; in reality 
keener than in song, 268, 38 ; man of, fate of, 427, 
19 ; not attained by hunting for it, 531, 47 ; not 
mail's end, 266, 18 ; one’s, to be trusted, 184, 45 ; 
power of, 264. 30; strong, tendency of, 404 5 ; 
the an ilogy ob 44, \o 

Feelings, at meet me and farewell, 338, i; by 
which we live, ^25, 20, 21 ; duration of, 427, 3-^; 
fine, without vigour ol reason, 27 , fineness 
of, not given to every one, 217, 7; great, like 
instincts^ j 35, 20: onr most eAalted, 338, 37 ; 
the, hid in man, 530, 16 
Feet, her, lieneath her ])etticoat, 155, t 
PVigned, the, never la-iiiig, 315, 7 
Felicity, from self alone, 162, 30; gre,itfst, 43a, 
II; or inlelii ity, a man's, how to know, 544, 3; 
in the soul, 163, 19 
Fell, J )r., I do not love the^ 165, 47 
Fellow, a luei-y, 36, 40 
Fellow-feeling, effect of, 5, 33 
Fellowship, a, to cultivate, tj42, 3; founded OD 
tiuth, 150, 24 ; the end of existence, 312 30 
Fetters, a burden, 304, 29; when cne wishes to 
be in, 544, 44 

Feud, an old, easily renewed, 47, 27 
Fibres, tension oral!, 427, 311 
Fiction, compared with tiulh, soT, 48 , contrasted 
with fact, 3()o, 19, 20; inierior to fact, 99, 12; 
more potent than fict, 318, 2 
Fictions, to resemble truth, 105 31 
Fiddlestick, tlie pow-er of, 539, S 
Fidelity, among rebels, 370, 11 ; but a name, 308, 
45; compared with justice, 5(^, 40; conttastecl 
with love, 2|6, II ; gone, 67, 5; impoitaiice of, 
5t>i, 25; in .small things, 3, 25 ; to be practised, 

504, *5 

Field, a large, to car, j66, 43 

Fields, and cities, 70, •, , holy, ovc r whose acres, 
ii;8, 26 ; where joy tor ever dwells, 102. 2I 
Fiends, absolute, v 18 

Fight, no, no vie lory, 174, 43 ; to, and ilie. 492, 24; 

to, with strongc't, no oldig^tion to, 473, 38 
Fighting, an aflair of llie heart, 313, lo ; and 
being beaten, compared, 173, lo; does not feed 
men, 294, 44 

Fights, that, and runs away, 109, 51 ; 146, 14 
Figure, a pleasing, v.due of, 16, 40 
Finding, not the possession, sweet, 298, i 
Fine Art, as defineel by Ruskin, 106, 23 
Fine, rharaelerisiic of everything, 427, 39, 40 ; 

thing, expense of buying, 547, 12 
Finesse, a great step in, 198, 41 , hovers between 
VII tue and vice, 225, 21; recourse tO| mark of 
incapacity, 227, 18 

Finger-posts, authentic, few, 377, 41 
Finished-off, man, no satisfying, 531, 17 ; versus 
becoming, 281, 5 

Finite, and infinite, respective conditions of, 205, 
26 , let alone infinite, ttx> mucdi for man, 262, 21; 
shaidows forth infinite, 261, ^5 
Fire, a mighty, to quick! v lundle, 482, 48 ; a 
neglected, 294, 30; a slow, ig. jj; and wind, 
4H4, *9; itt power, 27 12; iittie, to be trodden 
out, 8,43; matter for the, 541, 3; no extinguisher, 
*79> 3 ^^ sayings about, 42V, 46, 47, 420, a? 
slumbenng in ashes, 233, 97; the only, worth 
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p;a\iRe or mia'^iiie, cfij, "o , wlio walks through, 
5545 1 wiiul-ful *ind wind-cxtuitjuib icd, i 
Fires, violent, J57, lo 
Fiieside, my own, <in F.den, 1^40. ,>o 
Firm, ku'd ad\.mt'i”e of two altorin ys in, 47(>, 34 
Firmament, unsttn snpiiort of, 311, -•(> 

Fiimness, and iadinebs„ i,l3, ^4; with pliahility, 

FittJiig’, tli<, tr^ht, 510, ft 

Flame and •-moke as passinf^ intoearhollmr, 20J, 10 
Flash, not the thiimh r, .l>o, i \ 

Flatterer, and t\i'mt, eoin|>ared i'.5, ; at ■ 

whose exjiense he lives, njS, ; L'li in woi d for, , 
4 tH, H); Slet It on, 105, , the i;rt itest, 47 j, ~0 , 

to he aMJidid, 3^4, 44 1 

Flatterers, why so ohnnslons, 4^0, 41; 

Flattery, a vi^or to villai \, v'7, t7 , and e< tisuie, j 
it?, t alti Ine, vj, lei , l» nefit of, 4 >1. 7 , j 
raster tli in jii.n-e, J? ,, 10, how' harmful, 300, , ' 

ill-iii.imie'i , jic;, 49, ineoiisistent wiihkni., ,o„ 
ic; ; to I i)oh fooi‘, 301, , to fouls and wi,i 

im n, 4f'.7, <^0; vihal i^ wanlini; to he pleased j 
■with, 5 iw, i7 

Flaws, wlitie they aho-nid, ,^.27, 30, 40 
Flesh It) ht sa( 1 ih< ((1 to ‘ pint, 440 8 
Flock, no without one di ul lanih, 47-’, 39 
Floggms: ht (oie helti i tlrin afp iwaid , 2tso, 0 
Flower, .1, despising, a i w<.« d, », 8, :>(>, and seed, 
relatitin of, 4 >8, 40, hoin to hlieh unseen, 117, 
„>t, of IninMiiil^, and tin shine it spiinj;s frtiiii, 

4 'o, iH , of sweetest sm« II 4^9, t ; fietal of, arul 
gr uiite- hoidth 1, nji, i , nl\sln^ nn ltid< d in .i, 
,1, ](), ti ndei, w itii he id elate, 437, K , thought-, 
fiorii a, 491, .’7 

Flowers, as synihols of nature, 41. ■53; as 

pieuliers, shf!, 3', toiili'i ted with weeiK, 408, 

, fan, h> tin waj-idi, { , 13, the s\v« etest, { 

oiir tieiilmt in of, s ’o, jt;, Woidswotih e»n, i:;?, iL’ 
Fluency, often seaieitj, 4-1, 13; seciel e>f, 1,38, 4.* 
Flunkeyism, ^71, 10 
Flush of health mil ol d«alh, 4''0, 33 
Flute, .1 hi gimiei on, tii*, 31 , and Kre, with volei 
e 0111 part d, 4-■9, ,, blow ni; on, not pi tying, 30. p* 
Fly, not witlionl spleen, Hy, 15, those that, 48^*, 1 
4S , Untie 'I ohv te) the, 125, i ; 482, .'i 
Foe, no, no fiietid, 1 tp 27 , st iviee of, 41", 52 
Foes, oin giesitest, vritlnn, 187, 14; what they 
le K li, 7 I s, 13 

Folk, old and young, romjund, '>13, 15 
Folks ihat stand on then heads, 478, 3 
Follies, in 1 elation to wiseluin, 92, 39 , cominittcJ 
out of t oinplats nice, iti^, 1 ■ , gieatest ol, 432, 31 , | 
onr own aiiel other-.’, diflerently regareled, 529, 9 , i 
icasoiiing iis out of our, 483, ^ | 

Folly, a t haiaeterislii of, 87, /"i *, 10s, 31; com-' 
panel w'uh w'lsdtim, 5^7, s , disekunltd of itself, | 
3'9, 5, gitatest and eommtMiest, 493, 20; how 1 
alone to eoiiceal, 404, >9 , 111 every one, 212, 10; 1 
learned at eollege, 211, 41, sayings ahenil, 4 »9, | 
5, 6, shoeit, as it flits, q 8, 20, the shoil, best, j 
227, 12; univeisal, 172, 15, without lemedy, 
80, 34 

Fondness, fostered by time, e^r,, sure, 406, i 
Fontaine, La, epitaph of, 211, 44 
Food, though givtn, to he wiouglit for, 125, 39 
Fool, a great, 179, 7; a, how to win, 45, i ; a 
learncel, 305, 36 ; a, mark of, 404, 34 ; a, when 
silent, 89, 16; a witty', and a foolish wit 29, 

; a thorough, 144, ^34 ; atcoiding to Wm. 
Hake, 133, 19; and lus hobby, 2, 60; and his 
opinions, 339, 29 ; and learning, 236, 34 ; and 
wise 10, 39 ; and wise contrasted, 252, 10; 
and wise, diverse conduct of, 538, 40 ; as he 
grows richer, 443, 22 ; as regards reason, 148, 
53; at forty, 30, 2 ; conscious of his folly, 151, 
4; effect of praising, 355,13,14; familiarity with 


a, 32, 39; getting rid of a, 31, 45 ; hard argu¬ 
ing with, , ,3, 23 , hard to discover, 208, 23 ; his 
SOI rows and fears, 4(^)6, 23 ; in Ins devotions, ^04, 
8 ; in his ovm houst , knowledge of, ,49, 7 , kind 
tin. wor t, 437, 28 , let me play the, 24T, 34 ; mark 
of, 33.,, T , maj he 1-riave, iht, 31 , never changes 
his mind, iPo, 41 , no, without admirer, 305, 37 ; 
ofvxitue he, not of vice, 100, 56 , old and young, 
-19. It, otue a, .ilways, 363, 18, rather than 
saddening evpern nre, 7fi6, 26, the conceit of, 
404, 27; the, savings about, 429, 7--11 , to self 
w'orse tliaii liemg foohd, 303, J ’ ", ttiitlis of a, 
423, ‘ 9 ; wtlhimt the stuff of siaiess, 503, 35 
Foolish, man, aveision of, to tin wise, 108, 38; 
tver, iievtr w'lse, 151, 48 ; otn e very, never wise, 
iS'>, 3 T 

Foolishest man, no, without a knowledge all his 
own, 472, 40 

Foolishness, the thought of, 437, 33 
Fools, all, 9, 62 , 4vS . 20 , 498, 23 , beliavlour to, 
ehaiaett Tistie of a man, 31', 13, deliber.ite, the 
wisdom of, ’,'2, 17, favomed by fortune, 113, 
19, fivounie-, of women and foitune, 124, 36; 
galihle of, evil of, 420, (>, dt pendeiiec of khaves 
on, i7t 47, in m.ijoiity’, 89, 49, ? ? 9 . 27 indis- 
peiis ihh to wist nun, ii8, 14, itiU lligible only 
to tiod, 66, 48, leain by e\pt iieiiee, 89, 40, 
kaiiiMl, 10, m.mv, 4''>i. 2.8, lu ressary' to 

wise* nun, 127, 38; old, 308, 32, our feelings 
towaids, 343, 34; lu li m where mgels fear to 
tiead, KKt, ?9, sifeiy M niuidier ol, 444, 23; 
say mgs about, 3, 34 -<'f’ , 6 , i, , oo, 50-34; talk 
of ', s9 , t lughl by’ e\])t 1 leiii ( , 97, -.4 , that 
bo.ist, 399, 14, th< ir toiiipiny’ saddening, 421, 
I5, to iu fn i won, II, ji, tiade by’ the eye, 
' 19 , 3 >i, unpilietl by he.iven, 133* 14, W'lth wit 
insufTerahle, i*).!, 17 

Foot, hatl niiisK in t, 137, 17; shp of, and of 
tongue, 81, 18 
Footway, nile of, 432, 13 

Fop, desenhed, 6, 2 ; 1 )Kvgcnt s on a, 186, 18 ; one, 
plague to another, 29’, 8 

Foibidden, the, mans hunger for, 506, 17; the, 
striven aflet, 300, 35 

Force, affects action, not will, 2 3, 23; and right, 
power of, 201, 47 , biiiti , as sot lal botiil, 32, 49 ; 
contrasted with opinion, 333, 38; even in a 
iighteous cause, 89, 25 , giant for weak, 212, 42 , 
man of, virtue tn, 471, 3, no honestly exerted, 
lust, 302, 29, personal, 347, i , w'lu n legitimate, 
228. 18 , with and without judgment, 516, xi 
Foretjodings of evil, 114, 

Foreign, mk insecure, 8, 25; the, not to be 
shunned, 264, 3> 

Foresight of what Is to come paralysing, 421, 4 
Forest, pl.antmg and upiootmg, 5179, 26 
Foiethought, value of, 221, 34, favours brave, 
113, 39, manly, 216, 48 
Forfeited, the, irreeoveiahle, 303, 2t 
Foigetfulness contrasteil wttli memory, 273,14, 23 
Foigettmg, expediency of, 88, 16 
Forgiven, ilie, duty of, 3, 18 

Forgiveness, a source of weakness and strength, 
9f> 57 » natuial, 163, 41; rule of, 513, 30; too 
3^4* 23 i with (iod and Christ, 471, 28 
Forgiving, and forgetting, Schopenhauer on 492, 
31; Schiller on, 31 j, 31 
Forgotten things insignificant, 323, 33 
Form, mathematical, versus living, 271, 2 
Forms, our social, 339, 17; their tendency to 
corrunt, 21, 17 

Formulas, essential, 26'*, 4; value to man of, 473,31 
Forsaking all, the profit of, 552, 9 
Fortitude, as a virtue, a6o, 42; commended, 122, 

J 5; defined, 43a, 27; the root of, 340, 15; true, 
efined, 499, 49 ; value of, 471, 17 
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Fortunate, better than wise, 8i, 13; the always, 
441, 14 

Foitune, a better, to desire, 495, 51 ; a broken, 
man of, 340, 27 ; a fickle jade, 257,45 ; a goddess, 
man-made, 312, 4 ; 318, 30 ; a great, 259, 13 ; a 
great, making and keeping, 208, 10; alternation 
of, with misfortune, 444, 7 ; a man’s best, 54, 5; 
a man’s, on his forehead, 414, 33, a match fur, 
4gs, 3 ; an expensive mistress, 3^3, 49; and her 
gifts, 225, 26; and her arrows, Dryden on, 240, 
48 ; and rum, 269, 8; and tlie prudent, 342, 23; 
and wisdom, 557, 1; a self-sutrii-ing, 5^7, 32; 
an unsuitable, 50, 49; bad, may be changed to 
good, 455, 20; bad, virtue for, 187, is, boast 
of, 473, 2; choice of, 404, 37; companion of 
valourj 516^ 0; dependent on the chaiacter, 39, 
46; diminished, how to behave under, 172, 
17 ; does not change nature, 245, 51, effect of 
good and bad, 416, 44; everywhere, 549, 29, 
fatal lures of, 22. 34 ; fatal obstructions to, 467, 
33; favoured of, at home, everywhere, 113, 3/, 
favourite of, 22, 48 ; footsteps of, 2'',7, 34 ; frowns 
of, not to daunt, 242, 16; fnisiiating power of, 
38, 8 ; Cloethe on effect on him of good and bad, 
154, 26; good, 564, s; good, a cloak, 3^0, 8, 
good, accompanied by good, 538, 7 ; gooil and 
bad, a necessity, 224, 22 ; good and bad, as elt- 
ments of virtue, 136^^45 ; good and bad, how to 
act in, 182, 34 ; goixl, and good sense, 523, 28, 
good, folly of not embracing, 143, 6 , good, fiom 
our endeavours, 129, 29; good, bard to sustain, 
527f J5i l^pOod, mother of, 401, 20; good or bad, 
to whom It falls, 2^2, 49 ; good or bad, ill to de¬ 
termine, 523, 34 ; good or bad, to what we 
asenbe, s-’O, 40; good, our stomaeb for, 339, 23, 
good, preferred to wisdom, J37, 42 , good, to the 
soldier, 350, 16; good, to be seized, 158, 21, 
good, virtue for, 187, 15; her aim in her gifts, 
172, 18; how to behave under change of, 172, 
16; how to manage, 528, 36; how to make, a 
friend, 177, 40; how to overcome, 541,9 , indiftei- 
ence to, 503, 17; inequalities of, Burns’ lament 
over, 2153, IQ; large, niiseiy of keeping, 280, 23 , 
loom of, anci the webs, 439, 39 ; making, mistiess, 
202, 54; maligned, 207, 24; man maker of his, 
92, 17 ; neither to elate nor depress, 390, 10; not 
to be mistress, 206, 40; not to be yielded to, 565, 
4; one’s, in ones self, 75, 13; one’s, no fleeing 
from, 107, 37; ounce of, value of, 279, 10; ever 
with industry, 549, 27; partiality of, 53, 42, 
power of, 163, 25 ; pow’er of, by whom alone con¬ 
fessed, 448, 38 ; power of, limited, 299, 2 , pre¬ 
sent and past compared, 240, 25 ; question about, 
450, 25 ; reverse of, Hor ice in, 231, 6 ; ruler of 
life, Qoi, 48 ; smiling or fiow’iiing, 394, 36; surest 
passports to, 115, 3; the arbiter of, 157,9, 
favoured of, 68, 29 ; 307,10; tlie goal of, attained, 
541, 42; unstable, 331, 13, 33; vanity of seek¬ 
ing, 480, 9 ; vicissitudes of, 225, 25 ; 514, 2 ; vsit 
of, 473, 25; the, which nobody sees, 429, 17, 
what the benefits of, require, ^41, 18 ; wlien she 
means most gocxl, 543, 26; with the foriun.ite, 
185, 13; without an enemy, 413, 18; without 
fairness, 326,30 ; without prudence, 318, bee 
Fortuna. 

Fortune's fool, 164, 42 

Fortunes, and husbands, 518, 48; bow made 
formerly and now, 112, 34 ; large, sayings about, 
230. J5. 16 

Forwards, the great thing, 431, 41; the word, 

Fought all his battles o’er again, 399, 37 

Fountain, smallest, heaven in, 302, 54 

Fowls, far-off, Hums onj 102, 14 

Fox, and hedgehog, tricks of, x8, 32; and his 
captor, 285, 27; and his knavery, 59, 55; and 
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lion compared, 519, 6; cunning of, 30, 14; once 
caught, 505, 34; one, moie than enough, 79, 8; 
I sayings about, 429, 21, 22 ; skin of, sewed to the 
lion’s, 52, 14 ; taken in by a fowl, 160, 4 
France, in, nation not corporate, 226, 25; in the 
van, 225,28 ; inconsistencies in, 498, 31 ; indebted¬ 
ness of, to Corneille, 498, 51; monarchy in, 
225, 27 

Francis I. after his defeat at Pavia, 498, 32 
Franklin, motto on bust of, 84, {6 
Frankness, entire, permitted only to a few, 105,10 
Fraud, defined, 70, 48 ; detected in a, distrusted, 
365, 24 ; first and worst, 428, 3, 111 generalities, 
70, 52 ; to conceal, 114, 15 
Frederick the Great, a king, 179, 25 ; his indif- 
feieiicc to ciititism, 166, 14 , last words of, 226, 
17 ; social ideal of, 188, 7 ; tiied of ruling slaves, 
169, 40: two sides of his character, 3, 48 
Frederick William I. of Prussia s boast, 170, 9; 

in reference to his son, 156, 27 
Free, country, life in, 184, 11; creature, a per¬ 
fectly, 472, II; man, according to Klopstock, 
152, 20; man, the, defined, 429, 24; man, the 
only, 143, 48; no man, not loid of himself, 298, 
28 , not all, who mock their chains, 86, 3s , settled 
in heaven, 39 j, 30; the, man, 306, 32 , to be, what 
it IS, 490, is; who thinks bimself, W'ltbout being 
free, 298, 29 ; who to be deemed, 304, 22 ; who 
would be, 15s, 21 , 220, 7 

Freedom, 265,17 ; abroad slaviry at home, 

28, 29, absolute, 2, 19; and lultuatiun, 48, 45, 
and peace, 481, 36; but a name 281, 16; civil, 
home of, 549, 14 ; t oik tiled, 167, 36; condition 
1^^554*9; 556* '9 J deptiidenceof,on knowledge, 
.20, iO, dependent on law, 33, -}8 ; enough, 171, 
17 , essential toexisU i ce, 114 35 ; from woman s 
bonds, 84, 34, In r tpnet eye, 313, :(! , human, 
61, 1, 2, 5, in chains, 264, 31; in bonds, 331, 44; 
native to man, 17 , 42 ; no barriers to, 151, 30; 
no, without justiie, 182, 24, often imaginary, 
2O7, 14 ; only in obedience, 96, 22 ; on tlie moun¬ 
tains, 23, q; perfect, the condition of, 483, 32; 
popular, Mephisto on, 54, 38 , real, condition of, 
205, 28, siiyings about, 64, lO, 17, spiritual, 
attainable by all, 245, 50; the basis of, 335, 6; 
the eundilion of, 267, 20, 306, 8; the height of, 
304, 13; the niea‘-iiie of, 394, 51; the only pos¬ 
sible, 193, II ; the only, worth the name, 446, 4; 
the seat of, 67, 12; the secret of, 190, 39; true, 
in self-command, 90, 54 ; when abused, 344, 46; 
which we cannot use, 334,13 ; who deserves, 334, 
52 ; who has suflu lent, «£, 16 ; with despotism, 
495, 14 ; without self-command, 304, 6 ; 306, 8 
Freedom’s battle once begun, 109, 42 
Freemen, corrupted, 48, 25 

Free-will, necessity of, 265, 23; source of slavery, 
393» 34 » the function of, 95, 35 
Frencn, and English, contrasteck 222, 21; Mme. de 
btael on, 359, 5; Revolution, first watchword of, 
114, 22 

Frenzy, effect of, compared with reason, 258, 44 
Fretting, vanity of, 69, a 

Fnend, a constant, 3, 26; a, defined, 298, 41; a 
desirable 169, 22; a faithful, Napoleon on, 5, 
30; a far-off, effect of tidings of, 423, 50; a good, 
6, 41; a good, value of, 270, 48; 505, 26; a, 
love for._3o, 29; a necessity for a man, 271, 28 : 
a reconciled, 17, 43; a reserved, danger of, 472, 
2; a stranger, not an estranged, 29, 2 ; a, to all, 
146, 61; a true, 51^, 20; a, value of, 384. 30; a 
virtuous, casting off, 491, 26; a, with world shut 
out, 386, 20; an agreeable, Horaces preference 
for, 299, 37 ; an imprudent, dangerous, 376, 53 i 
an old, not easily lost, 287, 42 ; and hu faulty 
13, 29; as nettle, not echo, 29, 20; admonition ofi 
value of, 4x9, 22 ; difficulty of helping, in txivial 
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matters, 315, 46; essential to happiness, 2891 sr 
everybody’s, nobody s, 222, 9; faithful and just 
to me, 149, 24 ; from enemy, 97, 8; great service 
of, 432, 5 I having no need of, 143, 2; how to 
approach, 243, 22; how to keep a new, 70, 18, 
how to live with, 252, 3: how to treat. 486, 2 ; 
ignorant, danger from, 315, 45 ; man to spurn as 
28; mindriilness of, when happy 490. 28; 
mistaken 2eal for. 145, 51 ; no, without fault, 
207, 25; only way to have, 446, 26 ; only_ if 
proved, 301, 55; only, self, 78, 6 ; rule for choice 
of 57* 5^’ ’ 26; rule in choosing a, 62, 4 ; the 

candid. Canning’s aversion to, 123, 17; the ser¬ 
vice of a, 41 .j, 52; the, to trust, 499, 4; the 
wounds of 100, 26 , to be steadfast. 544, 41 ; true, 
value of 81, 21; turned enemy, 398, 4 , want of 
true, misery of 199, 3. what most endears a, 
314, 18 ; WHO does not nefneiid 149 39 ; who can¬ 
not bear foes, 149 38 , who flatters and detracts, 
405, 42; who not needs, 157, 44 1 without, no good 
enjoyable 318, 22 ; worth dying for hard to find 
4*3. 35 i wronging, penalty of, 149, 10; Zeno's 
definition of 10, 12 

Friendly relations how to keep up, 334, 3 

Friends, after wine-casks drained, 68^ 4 ; a hun¬ 
dred not too many, 79, 8; a necessity, 529, 35; 
538 13; a thousand, not too many, 150, 28 • absent, 
in the memory, 442, 1 ; among, or enemies, 381, 
7; and enemies, 242, 15; and foes, space for. 
Z4, 53; and tlicir characteristics, 6, 5-12, 41; 
and their purses, 124, 12; being without, 47, 29, 
better than grateful depend.ants, 200, 20; but 
a name 308, 43 ; by choice, 235, 16; choice and 
change of, 28, 2'-,; community among, 45 26; 
created by transactions, 473, 36 . dt;i<lj a magnet 
to next world, 73, 6 ; Ismerson on his, 288, 7; 
essential to enjoyment, 3 t 8, 22; hillings of, how to 
treat, 85, 36; faithful, falling out of, 427, xi; false, 
100,41,42; 398, XI; feehngat misfortune of 53,7; 
good, man good. 566, 29; graj)ple, to thy soul 
429 a8; haixi task to make, of all, 327, 55; having 
many, 321, 35 , how to choose, 185, 29 ; in adver¬ 
sity^ 13, a8; 39, 1^; in di tress, 514, 15; in need, 
having, 143, 2; indispeiisability of, ^59, 33 ; 
lightiv cast off, 142, 15; like fiddle-stnngs, 114, 
3c; misfortunes of, not displeasing, 181, 25; 190, 
la; mutual property, la, 60; no true, his who 
fears to make a foe, 153, 14 ; not four, in world, 
axo, 44 ; not to be suspected, 179, 13; old, 327, 
>41. 15; 361, 39 , oldj best, 77, 47 ; our, and our 
faults, 338, 4 ; our estimate for, 96, ^7 ; preferable 
to weaflo 37, 54 ; prudence of gaining, 202, u ; 
real, the value of, 369, X2 ; reticence with, 71, 33; 
sayings about, 237, 46, 47 ; test of, 329 21; thou 
hast, 482, 3X ' three good, 148, 46 ; true, hard to 
distinguish, 239, 8; true, to one another, 499 31; 
wealth, 504, 24 ; when wealth goes, 160, 29; with 
cliange of fortune. 71, 15 

Frientiship, a selfish, 104, 45 ; compared with love, 
1x4 49; a, that is binding, 313, 11; a useless, 
4x3, 9; after love, 141, ii; and little gifts, 219, 
38; and love 234^ 3, 18; .'ind Jove, incomp.atible, 
353. 42; and passion, contrasted 6 ii; and pity, 
inrompatible, 348, 49; as a pleasure, 246, 36; 
attractive power of, 90, 57; attributes of, 13, 
30-37 ; basis of, 350, 19; being without, 479, 45; 
belated 470. 38; by proxy, 311, 7; chastity of, 
384. 5 ; comfort of, in adversity, 25, x6; compared 
with hatred, 141, 21; contrasted with love, 255, 
22: defined, 222, 10; 377, n; despised, 182, 16; 
double effect of, 481, 30; effect of distance and 
absence in. 69, 39; essence of, 425, 39; experi¬ 
ence of those who cultivate, 483, xy; fate of, 
568, 40, faults notwithstanding, xx, 47; female, 
growth of, io4j 30; forgiving, 224, 7; fruit of, 
45*f 39* genuine, a test of, 413, 8; gifts of, 


51X, 24; grass on path of, 24a, ao; greatest 
blow to, 314, 24; how kept green, 7 20; ideal 
of, ^36, 12; imperilled through money, 27, 
17 ; imperilled by pecuniary favours, X03, 25 ; 
in dividing inheritance, 190, 25 ; judgment be¬ 
fore, 214, 3 ; lasting, basis of, X70, 3c ; light of, 
439 XX ; nc, without virtue, 392, 46 ; not at too 
heavy a cost, 172, 20, not based on feasting, 103, 
59 , not to be cheap, 260, 32 ; often due to 
weakness, 2x9, 7 , our, and charity, 337, 22 ; 
that has to be constantly bought, 209, 21 ; 
the claims of 247, 47 ', the first law in, 138, 49; 
to be mutual x6S, 21 ; tried in need, 128, 37 ; 
true, 413 2 •; 499, 52 ; soOj 1-3 ; true, a feature 
of. 88, 29 ; true, how possible, 163, x ; true, in¬ 
dissoluble, 145, 39 ; true, without ceremony, 38, 
24 , unfitness for, 554 36 ; value of, 39a, 35 ; 
without weakness of, without strength ol, 150, 45 
Friendships, broken, no repairing, 32, 46 ; dis¬ 
solved by silence or neglect, 286, 5 ; for eternity, 
284, i; new, not at expense of old, 317 26; 
not founded on affinities. 315, x6 ; of years, 
the depth of, 337, 44 ; schoolboy, 470, 8 ; when 
real, 543,30 

Frog, a, if It h.-id teeth 89, 17 
Frost, God s plough 429, 29 
Froth, not beer, 382, 18 

Frugality, a small, often no economy, i2, 35 ; an 
estate, 309, 30: and fortune, 193, 35; and parsi¬ 
mony, 558, 39; with contentment. 70, 13 
Fruit, forbidden, xi”, 9; from labour, 324, 28; 
late, keeps well, 230, 38; present in the seed, 
37, 12; test of a tree, xi6, 42 ; the latest, ripens 
55, 24 ; the worst, 474, 48 
Fruits, the test 564, 21 
Fulness, all, here, 155, 6; lapsing in, 494, 3 
Function defined, 3, 52 
Fury of a woman scorned, 154, 3 
Future, a form of, 519, 5; a h.ippy, predicted by 
George Sand 433,. 13» a> open to all, 537, 2; 
always to be provided for, 173, 36; and past 
compared, 447, 3 , anxiety about, 71. 30 ; concern 
for, bootless, 66 20 * construed from past, i, 5 , 
duty with regard to, 405, 39 , for whom, 234, 38, 
greatness of, 440, 19; how to face, without fear, 
220, ti; how to see farthest into, 528, 13; how 
to treat, 501, 15; ignorance of, 253 25; impro¬ 
vidence in regard to, 326, 12; in the porch of, 
429 40, judged of by past, 167, 28: learned from 
past. 169, 5; not our concern, 296. 48 ‘ not to be 
de'sired, 165, 40; not to be feared, 103, 47 ; solici¬ 
tude about, 399, 16; state, effect of uncertainty 
regarding, ng. 20, 50, thought of, elevating. 94, 
49; veiled by God 359, 23; what it hides, 

21 • wisely hidden, 384, 47 
Futurity, uncertainty regarding, 528, 14 
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Gaiety, a medium in, 47^, 46 
Gain, at expense of cr^it, 52, 47; effect of greed 
of, 183, 19; lust of, 258, 5 ; scent of, good, 257, 
42; unjust, 356, 6; unjustly distributed, 77, 53; 
worldly, and loss, 20, 52 

Gains, evil, losses, 271, 31; light, profit ofi 249, 
10; not all ^ains, 309, 24; small, profit of, aig^ 
34 ; uniust, instances of, 399, 8 
Galba, the emperor, Tacitus on. 260, 9 
Galileo and his “ Yet it moves,'* 84, 12 
Gall, a little, effect of, 505, 33 
Gallant, the, motive of, 386, x8 
Gambler, a young, 214, 43 
Gambling, and travelling, compared, 499, xa; 
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by^ a loss, 551, 23 * nature of, 565, 31, pedigree 
and progeny of, 233^ 37 
Gamester, keep, from dice, 217. 15 
^iming-table and fortune, 549, 27 
Garb, makes not the monk, 223, 17 
Garden, the tirst, 127, 50 

Gardener business of. 494, 39; grand old, and bis 
wife, T i6, 35 

Garibaldi to nis soldiers, 397, n 
Garrulousness, disestocm of 484, 

Gatherer and disposer of oili» r itru’s stuff, i6j, 38 
Gay, the, disliked by tlv sad, 323 
Gear, gathering, for indepLudence, 451, 17 
Geese for sw.ms, o, 5 j 
Gem, why so small, ig, 49 
Gems valueless as food, 403, 20 
General, a, in prosperity, 370, 17 ; a, the qualities 
of, 368, 32 ; innuence of good, on his men, 31, 6j , 
the best ssii lo 

Generalising resented by Nature, 29', 33 
Generality, bow to win over tl»c 491, 12 
Generalship in good foitune and bad. 73, 37 
Generation, cursing one’s jog 39; each, a duty 
laid on, 199, 51 

Generosity, after Justice, 27, 26; and justice emn 
billed, power of, 429, 47; chann of, u ; 

easier than justue, 162, 6 ; in tiaui of high birth, 
225, 30; rate, 269, 23; rvvi/rA business, i^x), 12 . 
virtue of a man, 163, 40 ; with what is another’s, 
98, 

Geniality df'fined, 157, 1*8 

Genius, a eharaett 11 ,tie of, 198, isj a coniinon 
fate of, 510, 27 ; ages of, super ,ede<i by the ones 
of, 4(16, 19; a fine, ciituisin of, j^tneially false, 
33» nft«-r the philosophic ideal, 403, 43; 
always mel.uicholy, 540, 4f-); a mark of, 491, 8, 
13, 4t); a m ressity for triumph of, 48, 65; and 
eeiucation, 77, ii; and wit, func tioiis respe< ti\el\ 
of, 53, 3<5; and fortune s favours, iig 40; .iiid 
taste, why seldom togcthei, 3-^, 45; and tlie 
world, 4(54, 24 f as such unconsi iou>, jf>o, 47 ; at 
its rising, 377, 31 ; a irur, natuial, 289, 19; a 
truly great, maik of, 22, 6; l>v oiitsriiupin; 
reason, 239, 6, lapacity for pain in t 2 

29; eli.irai teiisties of. 492, 36; ronnei non of, 
with c/iildhood, <)0, 24; eoiitr.isfed with tiu-dio- 
crity, 272, 3; contiasted \Mlh t dent 4<xj, 41, 4s, 
7, 49, 30; 410, I ; contrasted vvilli wit, 223, 4 ; 
epeiident on attention, .2, 13 ; dt fined, 193, 20; 
513, 14, 546, 4; disunrtive mark of, 480, 29; 
development of, condition of, 41,0, 9; eflect of 
adversity on, 194, jo, ii ; effiet of pro peiity on, 
194, 11; endowments peculiar to, 6, 25; tverv 
great, and his vi,ration, gi, 15; every work of, 
charaetc n-.tic of, gg 53; fine, envy of, 707, 31 , 
great, how formed, h, 66, greatest, most indebt» d, 
432, 13; greatest works of. acquaintance w'llh, 
493,13 » honour done to, 104, 7 ; how often dumli, 
869 10; human, Its limitations 333, 44; idlci'es-. 
the blight of, 5. 70; in what its greatest jK«wcr gr 
3 ; Its indebtedness, 52O, 75 ; often without lah n 
2^, II; lamp of, 37, 4s ; mail of, how' ruined, 217, 
18; man of, one consideration for evny, 549, jt 
men of, all workers, 450, 39; in-n of, as men cjf 
business, 276, s; men of, gem rosity of, 776, 4 , 
men of, in advance, 563, g ; men of (see Men of 
Genius); men of, two divisions of, 406, jg ; im n 
of, unregarded, 176, 4 : inislake and regret of, 71, 
41; nature in league with, 280, 52; no git.u, 
quite sane, 318, 27 ; no lonely son of, to desp nr, 
241,46; no, without m.idness. 47^, so; nold* st 
function of, 416 20; not attainable by labour 
alone, 315, 47 ; not to be constrained and urged, 
12, 4S ; of liglit, ^29, 48 ; often hid under rude 
exterior, 21, 48; often of slow growth, 268, 19; 
without talent, 269, 11; on the suinmil of 
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the ideal 206, 7; pith of, contracted, 395, 17; 
privilege of, 200, 41; selei tion a test of, 5/1, 13 ; 
self-defended, qi. 4; subject to gloom, 4(<6, 35’, 
suprerior to intelh ct, 137, 38 ; lest of, 404, 73 , the 
bestower of, 491, 3; the de.alh of, 424,18; the lust 
qualification of 33, 33; the great nursery of, 289, 
46; the highest, characterised, 434, 39, tlie ji itrons 
of, 28, 22; the power of, 190, 41; the pride of, 
400 33; the piiijiose of, 201, 43 ; tlie school of, 
47, 47; the stem friend of, 307, 29 ; the three 
requisitions of, 325, 15; thiee tilings that enrich, 
48=, 26 ; tendency of, to eeeeiUi leitv, 76, 3,!, 33 ; 
tiue, smn of, 22, 4; 34-', 32 ; two kinds of, 468, 3s ; 
uiieonscionsly devedoped^ 92, 31 ; iiuiUr mis- 
forliine, 379, 2} ; vain sigh of, 488, 30; 7 >c>\u^ 
talent, 54, 32 ; warped by education, 77, 21 ; what 
foims, 396, 7 ; Without a heail, 3 ^6, 14 ; without 
moderation, 281, 74 ; wiilioiil power, 348, 25 ; 
without t.iste, 380, 17 ; W'llhuut training, 78, 7 ; 
woiks and wc'rds of, 474, 47 ; work of, a child of 
solitude, 3, 33 

Geniuses, great, biogr.iphies of, X33, 29 ; those that 
look like, 47'k 13 
Genoese, proverb about, 430, 1 
Gentil man, aci ording to Chaucer, 143, 25 
Gentility and vul u ii>, 107, 34 
Gentle, world geiiile to. i''r. 38 ; yet not dull 
484 It 

Gentleman, a, charactr ristics of, 6,27, 78; a, outfit 
of, 137, II ; a tine, rare, 773, 44 ; a questionable, 
6, 2 q; an oii.nual, 379, jo; bi si dressed, 143, 46; 
byn ituic, 119 ’,7; contrasted withelown, t8i, 10; 
Horace’s rhaiaeteri ln's of, 86, 42 ; how' formed, 
77, 7 ; maimeis of, defined, 3(6, 13 ; mark of, 49, 
4 ; sphere of, 8i, 3 ; the b ulge of a, 37 ; 46 ; the 
best, 143, 47 ; the fust and the last, igj, 13; the 
W’ord of, 463, 42 
Gentlemen, raie, 320, 33 

Gentleness, antidote for cruelty, ??, 2, cotn- 
metidtcl, 400, 33; connection of, wiUi firmness, 
”03, 22; more jilca^ing tli in stiengtli, 783, 33 
Gentry, ral>ble amongst, 470, 22 
Genuine, h ml to eliminate, 331, 4C ; the, and the 
spimous, 536, 15; tin diirabiJity of, 519, 20 
Geologist an antiqu.iiian, 233, 30 
Geometry, road to, 474 17 
German God, the, the temple of, 298, 9 
Gethsemane, vu tory of, attainable, 324, 38 
Getting, and getting by renouncing, 201, 39; 
easier than keeping, 122, 14; no, what we don’t 
bring, 3r>5 43 

Ghost, a, never visible tQk,two, 63, 15; 302, x; 

raising one, efftci of, J77, 9 
Ghosts, the oiil> gemune. 473, 39; whom they 

\i It, ira, 1 

Giant, on the shoulders of, 37, 55 ; strength of, 
tviannous to u.e, 201, 34 
Giant’s strength, how cAeillcnt, 326 2 
Gift, a, d« .arti than a pureliase, 535. 47 ; a, in each 
for all, 37, 17 ; a rare, 193, T2 ; a, wa ( an rei eive, 
522, 46; an an«-])'.iblc, 133, i; Ittier than a 
pr.ayer, 79, 31 , ry eoo'l. from God, qt, 8, g; 
sinjlle-.t, how made gieai, 91, 6; that destioya 
lilwrty, 53, 6; tin only, 446, 6 
Gifted m m, the, dt fined, 430, 7 
Gifts, against Nature s law, 377, 13; an enemy’s, 
76« 39 > tffeet of, on free'dom, 344, 27 ; evil c'fftcts 
of, 430, 4 ; g.ite of, closed at birth, 543, 22 ; God's, 
^8, 39, 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 54 , I 6, I. 2, 4, jo; 
of God, now' to treat, 322, 23; of God to man, 
262 7; often Itjsses, 401, 3t) ; power of, 32 30; 
lece^ving, a loss, 2J5, 28 ; ilie liest, lesist admired, 
417, to receive, 495, 13; when givtrs prove 
unkind, 496, n ; who c.in be trusted with. ^^4, 
f I ; winning power of, 286, 34 ; without election. 
30 
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Girl, education of, Ruskin nn, 417, 18; proper 
confidant of, 449, 39, qualities we love in a, 
52 5 f 30 

Girls, heauty and deformity in, Ruskin on, 302, a ; 
morality of, 443, 6 

Giver, a cheerful, 127, 12 ; and receiver, rules for, 
241. 9; love of, not gift of lover, 151, 41 
Givingr. an honour, 80, 18 ; and receiving, 

Bismarck s maxim on, 72, 2Q; business of rich, 
u; conti.istcd with reremng, 492, 41; 
eflect of 525, 5; for one's gratifu ation, deemed 
a merit, 544. 22; liaml a, 6, 3j; not receiving, 
our gain, 9^;, it; pionipt, 30, j 6; to poor, 
Diderot on, 71, 21; witlumt bottom, 230, 18 
Gladiator, the wounded, 381, 3 
Gladness, alternates w itli sadness 379,17; peculiar 
to man. 416^ 9, sown for the ujinght, 245, 18 
Gladsome thinfj, ihe most 4^ 5, 46 
Glance, a, si.pilfi ance of, 150, 15 
Glances, progi ny of, 109 42 
Glass, first to fourth, 428, 19 
Glasses, ciackcd easily broken, xi8, 50 
Glib and oily ait, 169, 1 

Glitter, net gold, 10. 29 ; the fascination of mere, 
407, la 

Glitters, what, temporary, 535, 9 
Gloaminir, wooing in 64. 3 
Globe, the mad-house of universe, i6b, 45 
Gloomy temper, foolish or worse, 540. 26 
Glory, a spur, 195 ay; after death, 43, 19; am¬ 
bition for, 55.’, 20 ; bcwitcliing power of, 117, 20; 
false, 100, 43 ; inveteracy of th sire of. 88, 18 ; in I 
rising after a fall, 420 1; ; love of, Tilbyrand 
on, 256, 7; mixt with humbleness 132, 3; no, I 
without danger, 88. 48; our gicaiest, 338, 8; I 
paths of, 447 13; popular, a coqiit-rte, js'*, 44;' 
rejection greater than conquest of, 78, 39; shallow 
of* virtue, 124, 19; that is unreal, 124, iB ; the 
custody of as a task, 15 s, 36’ the path to, 22, 

; the torch of, 103, 27, 28; to him who despises 
it, 124, 21 I 

Gluttony, effect of on heart, sjo, 18 ; 1 ff« et of, on 
mind, 186, 17 

Goal, how to attain, iiS, 52 , our, a riddle, 539,19; 

our political, 313, 22 ; steps to. 203 42 
God, a, all niercy, 6, 35 ; a hl.mk tafilet, 130, 49 ; 
a conception of 497, 17 ; a, over and behind us, 
470, 19; a, the hypothesis of, Lapl.iee on the, 
393, 3 , aeknowledgitig i6g, 48 ; acts of, 183, 11 ; 
alive to misery, 30B, 31; all avenging, 38, 26 ; 
all-pervading, 87, 17 ; all things full of, 57, 30; 
213, 25; 214, 47 ; 406, 49; an absentee, 197, 29; 
and existence, 437, 14 ; and hnvt-n, as gifts, 488, 
12 ; and His laws, 2936 : and IT is word, Kor.in 
on, 492, 46; and Mammon, scivue of, incom¬ 
patible, 5O4, ii; and as creditors, 202, 

8 ; and St Edmund, for sole frit nds, 518, 24 ; 
and the right, 192, 32; as biuhkr, qi, 27 ; as 
His worshipper, 19, 44 ; as tlie only Just, 84, 
2S ; as wot king and s iffeiing, or reposing, 205, 
a6; Ix'rreil by our idolatries, 546, ,6, before or 
in, state of feeling, 170, 11 ; being of, encom¬ 
passed With diffioulty, 324, 29 , believing and 
acknowledging, different, i6y, 48 ; better oeal 
with, than saints, ?no, 32 ; cannot he recom- 
pen'-eaf i^i, 6 ; cause of and emancipation 
of re.ison, 1127, 23; condition of knowing 525, 
8; denting, evil effect of, 470, 57 J effect of 
living with, 542 14 ; eternity. His vinclication, 
123, 7; existence of absurdity of proving the, 
82, 17 ; existence of a personal, 87, 24 ; exist¬ 
ence of, proving or doubting, 495, 8; fear of, 
effect of, 484, 7 , folly of proving existence of, 
358, a; for all, 93, is ; forgotten and prayed to, 
204, 17 ; found twice, 524, 5 ; geomctriscs. 
Quoted 524, 34; gifts of, all good, 9, 49; give 


to, his due, 375, 5; glory of, present in all things, 

485, sS ; good and just in all life, 399, 4<»; goodness 
of iniiiiiie, 9 34 ; helpful to the helpless, 1 

47 ; here or nowhere, 426, 6; His dwelling-place, 

19 •, 17 , Ills omnipresence and omniscience. 492, 

46; how best discerned 153^ 54 1 how He is to bo 
found 526 19; how to attain knowledge of, 220, 
4 ; how to honour or insult, 476, 4 ; bow to lose, 
384, 44; im ige of in man, 539. 29* in Christ, 
rational acl nowleiigment, Rrowming on, 168, 23; 
in history, isr*, 23 ; in nature and man, 3 >1, 29 , in 
relation 10 universe, 481,17 , in the bosom 430, 17 ; 
in the breast, 6. ?6 , in the breast, limited pow'er 
of, 60, 5 , m the depth of the soul, 130, 48 ; in the 
heait 131, a; 55(1 ii ; in the heart of him who 
longs for Him, 324, (8 ; in the* living and heeom- 
ing 422, 47 ; in the mouths of pliilosophe*rs, 34^, 
3< ; in the whirlwind, 37^1, 35 , m the will, His 
condescension, 214 33; inscrutable, 498, 9; 

iireverence towards, 27, kindness of. 99, 

22 , kingdom of, how to enter 512, 52 ; kingdom 
of, popnl.irly and figuratively 49s. 4 i knowledge 
of 437, 40 ; knowledge of, identihed with justice, 
*44« 7 ; living to, alone 144, 23 : love of, test of, 
147, S2; man needs, 203, 28; man, the key to, 
478 10; men of have always lieen, 276, i ; mis¬ 
placed trust in, 176 8 ; name of, not to he taken 
in \ain, 185, 3 ; nature of, not ic* be si arelied into, 
28".. 46; near lo man, VTi 19, net essary to in¬ 
vent, 390 7* no agreeable to eveiy one, 546, 

20 , no ripeise out of, 483, 30; imt found in soul, 

not found anywhere, m2, 33; not waiting in 
chin (lies, 53,, 10; of this world, 430 16, of 

traditional believeis, 430, 13; ommiiiesence of, 
130, 1,0; T3T, 8; 172, 30; only to he left for a 
better master, ji2 40; original and end, 116^ 
25 , our, a household God, {38, 5 ; our being in 
187, 27 , our com eption of, 320, 38 ; power of 
contrasted with man s, 262,14 ; presence-ehamhel 
of, 202, 40; promises of, 449, 36 , purposes of 
abstruse, 21 f, 27 , record of appearances of, 418, 
?4 ; secondary no ttod, 151, 50; seeking, out¬ 
side the soul, 383 8 , sense of a, 211, 15 ; Son of, 
embiaced by faith, 404, g; .sovereign, 89, 39; 
supreme, 174, 6; supume over stars, 21, i ; the 
art of, 421, 41 ; the gieat proof of, 460, 41 ; the 
greatness of 173, 20; the iiniiossihility* of proving 
non-existence of 2 *3, 35 • the, of the Kor.ui, 472, 
45, the liMiig garment of, 29'*, 2; the love of, 
484, 13; the love of, hie tdth of, 439, 50; the, of 
our time, 282, 39 ; the poiiion of those that love, 
98, iij ; the power of, 299, 7; the provuier, 63, 
12 ; the soul of all, 9, 6 ; the true physician I3c^ 
52; the true, sjmit of, 536, 22; the, within, 87, 
3, 4; 4f>p, 37; thy convoy in storm, 230, 27; 
to he ai know'Iedgcd, 313, 14, to be obeyed, 
rather than man, 527, 37 ; true honouring of, 142, 
^ ; true love of, 147, 48 ; trust in, 105, 25 ; trust 
»n, and do right, 242, 3T; tiust in. commended, 
547 , 19, tru t in, Cromwell s, 360, 33 ; universal 
conception of, 141, 38 ; iinlimiled and all eon- 
taiiung, 493, 18 ; unlimited hy space and time, 

486, 26? unnamable, 532. 8; veiled and un¬ 
veiled, 29a, 31, 32 ; ways of, just, 215, 29, 30; 
web of, without beginning or end, 472, 7; wnat 
alienates from, 340^ 31; w hat comes from, destiny 
of, 534, 35 ; w'liat is meant for, sacred, 5213, 2; 
where and how to know 472. 6; where men 
weep, 282 17; where to seek and find, 567 18; 
■who se-ks, in the* dark and cold, 552, 25; who 
would find, must brin^, 5S4 28; wisdom and judg¬ 
ments of, 322, 15; with us, everything, 371, 12 ; 
Without, nothing but darkness, 326, 26: without 
to be sought for within, 288, a; word of, 520, 7; 
word of, near, 463, 41; work of, character of, 
5x9, aa.: work of, first and last, 428, xx ; works 

m 
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of, a book^ 469, 22 ; works of, still glorious, 66, 
43* worsliippcd, if known, 63, 5 
God-forsaken, cry of the, 422, 21 
Godlike, the, sadness of, 475, 20; thing, one, in 
world, iQi 43 

God-protected people, 66, 34 
God’s council chamber, no key to, 137, 16; delight, 
325, 28; elect, called to be sad, J2^. 51 ; gifts to 
man, 3^, 45; goodiuss, implied in llis being, 
130, 40; help, helpless without, 156, 35; laws, 
omnipresence of, 306, 39; life in nian, 420, 18; 
light for all. 543, 31 ; love, no falling out of, 4s6, 
23, mills, 131, 9; name not to be taken in vain, 
409, 26; operations contrasted with man’s, 273, 
44 ; plan unfathomable, 141, 33 ; presence, the 
real, 547, 38 , promist, a pillow, 306, 38 ; Sabbath 
work^ 4,*8, II r voice the true. 4S8, 43; w'oik 
and man scontrasted, 197 38; work, full of lliin- 
s< If, 298 39 ; work, perfect, 127, 15, 27 J 541, 29 
Gods, aven.’iiig, feet of, 68, 17; effect of adoring, 
480, 7; fate of favouriles of, 330, 33; gifts of, 
misintcl’igence of, 321, 27; ground of faith in, 
270, 26", how t o draw near, 556, 32 ; how to re¬ 
semble, 217, 36; 427, 35; joy of the, S32, 5; 
nulls of, 33';, 35; not to be tempted, 61, 11; 
242, II ; rural, familriiity with, 113, 33 J sayings 
about, 430j 20-31; secrets of, no prying into, 242, 
11 ; tempting the, 306, l\ the, among men. 54<;, 
33 ; the, ami their gifts, 68, 13; the cxistcnC* of, 
Iiow suggested, 356, 54 ; the, the lavishm ss and 
stinginess of, 320, J2 ; the, man dear to, 289, 28; 
the, mother of, 400, 8; the patience of, 430, 21 ; 
the, the path of, 402, 32; the, to be reverenced, 
"J? » under law, 406, 51 ; the, voices 

fr im, 467,9 ; their life sad, 438, 52 J their silence, 
566* 13; their avatars, 489, 4; un justly hlametl, 
t;s; when they arrive, 543, 37; whom they 
love, fate of, 36^3, 3 

Goethe, and Schiller, compared, 332, 22 ; Carlyle’s 
defence of, 272^ 31; greatness of, Carlyle on, 311, 
lo , how he IS to he read, 506, 15; inspiring 
idea pf, 123^ 14 ; of his inherited nature, 517, 26 , 
on his stiuiic's, 166, 40; sphere-harmony of, 454, 
29 ; treatment of, 349, 20 

Goethe’s, devotion to truth, 172, 39 ; greatest 
gain, 420,27 ; motto, 326, 27 ; refuge from world, 

32 

Going, and sending, difference between, 42, 37; 
back raiher tlmn going wrong, 29, 23 ; slowly, 
going safely, 42, 36 

Gold, a chini ira, 209, 47 ; 224, 10; and dirt, 128, 
38; and bilvei. silf-commended, i6t>, i; cairying 
only, 148, 49; evil effect of, 362, 19; lust of, 
evil of, 363, 45 ; object of ambition, 109, 45; 
power of, 9, 55 ; power of, limit'd, 131, 28 ; the 
power of, 13, 26; 288, 45to gild refined, 49a, 
39; to have and to want. 493, 7 
Golden, age, before us, 222, 2 ; ag«*, never such to 
itself, 203, 3 ; age, not of gold, 222, 1 ; age, the, 
Goethe on, 4J0, 32, 33* key, that, 41J, ii 
Goldsmith, Johnson on, 305. 3 ; 318,31; inspiring 
idea of, 123, 14 

Good, ability of doing, good, 25, 41; absolute, un¬ 
known to us, 3x7, II; action, one, condoning 
power of, III, 22; alone capable of conserva¬ 
tion, 313, 48; and better, fate of, 30, 16, all, 
basis of 94, 19; all, from heaven, ii, 56; all, 
save God s, limited, 9, 34; all things for, 174, 
36; and evil, difference between, 475, 7; and 
evil, mixed, 406 46; and evil, only opposed, 
95, 22; and evil, unexpected. 137* 391 and 
great, 94, 21; and ill, how to treat, 200, 26; 
angel, warning of, 29, 74; antagonism to, a 
constant necessity 477, 11 ; association with the, 
ao, 32 ; at last to all, 165. j6 ; balance of, 67, 22 ; 
betwty of, to be regarded, 71, 37; bought with toil 


and tears, 438,44; calling, bad. 17a, 3a; compared 
with evil, 228,14 ; deed, ennobung, 150, 2 ; deeds, 
man’s wc.ilth hereafter, gij 7 ; deeds, noise- 
lessncss of, 30, 19 ; do, a universal rule, 98, 29 ; 
doing, sayings on, 70, 35-37, 40; doing, teaching 
good, 150, 4; doing, to tlie^ bad. 261, 26; doing, 
without occasion of evil, diflieiilty, 201, 7; done 
slowly, 232, 40 , due to exercitatlon, 283, 23 ; 
easier to be, than to seem, 320 36 ; easy to be, 
with no hiniliaiice, 86, 31; ever near, 27; 

everywhere, 54'), 29, cxtiemeof, to be avoided, 
305* 46' faith, importance of, 117, 36; for evil, 
340, 8; for one, not for another, 31, 18; fortune 
and good sense, rare, 274, 20; fortune hard to 
bear 179, 24 ; fount.iin of, within, 253, ir , from 
bad discrimination of, rare*, 328, 39 , from freely 
opened hand, 338, 10; from (Jodj 94, 33, fioiii 
seeming evil, 116, 19; from within, 32, 20; 
greatest, by whom wrought, 285, 22 ; growth 
of, amidst evil, 161 32 ; habitual enjoyment of, 
1, 19 * how to do most, j;j2, 35; humour, a 
appincss, 207, » impossible to wicked, 126, 

22; in the thinking 315, 2; in the vilest, 110, 
27; knowing, and not doing, 493, 19; known 
or pursued, 7';3, 3; lament over lost, 508, 10; 
nmn, a, defined, 37, 50; 514, 37, man, a, 01 
talent, chaiaeter of bis woik, 541, 38; man 
alw.iys a tiro, 31, 62 ; man, needs room, 60, 
; man, rule of a, i, 27; man, satisfied from 
imself, 6, 48 ; man, striving in the dark right, 
6, 47; man, the death of, 5(5, 44; man, the 
loyal heart of, 66, 28; man, tW mark of, 206, 
35 ; man, uuenvious, 151, 9 ; man, unknown, 
work of, 463, 48, men,* all things becoming in, 
328, 6; men, duty of, wh'*n bad combine, 54^ 
8 ; men, helplessness of, at present, 557^ 38 ; 
men, need of, 64, 28; men, treat inc'iit of failings 
of, 4 *6, 48; men, value of, 464, 46; misconstru¬ 
ing, a treble wrong, 494, 29; name, carelessness 
of, 152, 44; name, once tainted, 118, 50; native 
and foreign, how to treat, 21^, 17; news, hnnger 
of, 144, 10; no, from what is not natural, 298, 
16* no pure, in man's offer, 302, 8; not to be 
mistaken or censured, 333, 17 ; nothing, by itself, 
314. 45 j 315, I; notliing so, as not to suffer from 
abuse 317, I ; of others, securing, 152, 47; of 
others to be sought, 385, i; old rule, the, 430, 
44; on the highway, 94, 20; only from self, 80, 
10; or evil as we take it, 190, 40; our highest, 
519, 37; out of season, evil, 510, 40; people, far 
apart, 116, 37 ; promised, gain in being bereft of, 
399, 23; public and private, 359,39; qualities, un¬ 
serviceable to ones seliy 166. 451 rarity of, 183, 
12; report not so easily spread as ill, 177, 25; 
sense and expression, 87, 29; sen'^e and go^ 
nature^ 129, 56; sense, how we estimate, 317,13; 
sense^ indignant, 193, ig; sense, road to, 498, 29; 
slow in developing, 314, 25; source of, 126, 3.^; 
thing, a dis.ippointment at fiist, 202, 4; that is 
done for us, 476 39 ; that is possible, 340, 8; the, 
behaviour of, 184, 39; the, easy to rule, 98,43; the 
end of all, 10, 54 ; the genuinely, hard to know, 
343,40; the goal of ill, 323,3; the internal source 
of all, 402, 29; the, in man^ 537,22; the only, that 
profits, 335, 10; the public, to be sacrificed to, 
124, 20; the really, for ever, 298, 22; the really, 
hard to attain, 67, 32; the, savings about, 430, 
35“37» 39* 42* 45-47: tne sovereign, according to 
Bacon, 436, 41; the, those who forward, to be 
honoured, 225, 12; thing out of Nazareth, 35, 
26; things illusory, 154,31; things in three.s, 9,36; 
those who do most, 482. 40; though small, suffi¬ 
cient. 406, 14: to DC defined and held fast, 158, 
24; to be, and disagreeable, 490, 16; to be done 
unconsciously, 242, 24 ; to be left to heaven s dis¬ 
posal, 403, a; tS’be sought for, 99» 37i to be 
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willed. ^19, 14 ; to circulate, ag, 71; to him who 
serves the state, 564, 25; to men, condition of 
doing, 176, 10; to whom good, 364, 52 turn, a. 
merit of, i, 14 ; undying, 475, 25 ; when it thrives 
best, 94, 18; while asleep, x, 3; who best knows, 

144, 

Good-breeding, how attained, 216, 19; never 
affectation, 489, 35; power of, 130, 7; want of, 

Gootf-fellowship. ground of, 73, 45 
Good-for-nothmg, a, 532, 21; the, Goethe on, 
4301 38 

Goodness, a benefit to all, 304, 32; a characteiistic 
of, 5151 3; and beauty, 4 Hi 7 1 an end, 135, 35; 
a test ofj 304, 7; better than wealth, 31. S5, 
Burns’ rriteiion of, 541, xi ; departed, inoiirnLd 
over a possession, 539, i ; first and second con¬ 
dition of, 428, 10; God's, anil His providence, 
128, 6; in one's friend's esteem, 565, 14; in the eye 
of law, 97, 4; love of isi, 39; nc famous for, 
infamous, 175, 27, often mere harinlessness, 268, 
28, pride of, 567, 21 ; real, rare, 476, s-*» 
warded, 19 64; self-evolved, 303, 6; tendency 
of, 514, 49; test of, 276, 13; the sin-bc.iring 
power of, 385, 24; thoughts of. 484, 34 ; timid 
shyness of, 103, 18; unconcentralcd, 465, 37; 
united with greatness, 319, 36; why snarled at, 
274, 491 without edge to it, 568, 20 
Goods, common none, iig, 36 
Good-wiU, best gift, i 79, 44 ; everything in morals, 
60 9 

Goose, a, that lays golden eggs, 91, 54 ; that lays 
the golden egg, 430, 50 

Gospel, contrasted with law, 4 18, ig ; in nature, as 
in Bible, 178 2; of Christ, ail great and goodiv 
things symbols of, 476, 2 ; the, value of, 430, 51 
Gospels, only edifying use of, 489, 30; only two 
possible, ^68, 34 ; the contradictions in, 538, 3 ; 
Gossip, a vice, 183, 39; effect of, if circulated, 172, 
12’, superseded by hooks, 139, x6; the town’s, 
insignificance of, 564, 23 
Gossips quarrelling of, 377, 23 
Gothic cathedral, Lrnersc 11 on, 430, 52 
Gotten easily, gone easily {8, 15 
Govern, men, how to, 492, 47 , they that, the most, 
^479. 4^ 

Governing, class, conduct at present of, 431, 1; 
fundamental art of, 494, 4 ; men, Danton on, 29, 
n ; powers, the only, 335, 16 , man’s prerogative, 
^373.7 

Government, a, how to judge of, 526, 38 ; a lary, 
Butler on, 316, 48 ; a merely business and bread- 
protecting, 6, 60; as a science, Rousseau on, 
227, 33; best, defined, 277, ii; by wisest our 
goal, 313, 22 ; contract of, dissolved by despotism, 
2^1 10; democr.aic, among whom possibl and 
impossible, 378, 46; despotic, 361, 44; difficulty in, 
5501 46, essence of, among good men. 4/5, 32; I 
forms of, futility of, 277, 29, forms of, how dc- ! 
terrnined, 429, 14 ; good, beginning of, g, 33; 
good, condition of, 396, 34 ; in what it resides, 
301, 3s ; never originative, go, to, no dissension 
to hinder, 3x7, 35; not to waver, 6,61; of England, 
43*1 3i of men, only by serving them, 330, 14; 
of world, 464. 5, 31;, 41; officers of, 1 ji, 19 ; over¬ 
throwing and creating, two different things, 566, 
37 , parliamentary, defined, 341, 45 , qualification 
for, 474, 8 ; real, our need, 312, 44 ; representative, 
denned, 233, 31 ; representative of order. 2^0, 48; 
republican, Tacitus on, 371, 22; the miracle in, 
3*Si *41 65 7; *o9i 40; 417. 39; the 

burden of, Cromwell on, 169, 25 ; the first object 
of, 359 i 34 1 the only safe, 30a, 10; to be in 1 
advance 431, 2 ; where men are selfish, 477, 42 ; 1 
wisdom that suffices for, 15 47; without self* 1 
COvemBMnt, 2, 24 

20 


Governments, a duty of all, 540. J. ^li ■ com¬ 
pact with devil, 9 37; bureaucratic, the fatal 
disease of, 423, 43; cause of decay of, 32a, 
34; free tyrannies of. 114. 28; how far good, 
9, 31 ; monstrous^ absurdity in modem, 475, 45 ; 
secret of success in, 216, 14 
Governors, our, 522, 7 ; the life of all, 73, 17 
Grace, a day of, 4, i; cunti asted with nature, sgo, 
34; 291, 38; divine, power of, 1^3, 5; essential, 
305, 34 ; fascination of, 63, 48; given, as needed, 
is; helpless by itself, 301, ix ; in contrast 
with gifts, 122, 36; in movement, 182, 5; melan¬ 
choly, 8t, 4; power of, 66, 10; purpose of 240, 
54 ; source of, 319, 4 ; stronger than nature, 132, 
17 ; the soul of complexion, 433, 7 ; to be seized 
at once, 60, is; to w horn given, 366, ig 
Graceful the, defined, 340, 43 
Gracefulness, from one s self, 315, 3 
Graces, effect of teaching of, 360, 22 ; the, and 
Venus, SI2, 31 
Gram, value of oncj 332, 28 

Grammar, above kings, 2.’s, 33 I lordship claimed 
over, 78, 12 

Grammarians, and troubles of world, 227, xo; 

not subjf-ct to Gcsrir, 34. 35 
Grandeur, a maik ol, 511, 41; and comfort, in- 
compatible. 565, 27 ; to be kept ever before Us, 
529, 6; to be shunned, 117, 10 
Granite, block of, as an^ obstacle and stepping- 
stone, 418, 39 ; from, to immortality of the som, 
^ '*98, 45 , 

Grapes, where sweetest, 66, 2a 
Graspj a hearty, gootl, 167, 41 
Graspmg, at too much, 42, 33; 364, st 
Grass, and flowers, 329, 26 , ilka blade of, x8i, 32 
Gratification, unbridled, evil of, 245, 44 
Gratitude, a burden. 227,27, and love incompatible, 
253, 43; commenaed. 122, 15 ; less potent than 
fear, 103, 36; of small conimen lal value, 440, 22 ; 
protestations of, 528, 8 ; the root of, 340, 15 
Grave, an early, 346, 16; a lonely, sigh for, 312, 
X2 ; as bed of rest, Carlyle in view of the, 323, 
2; from, to gay, 139, 35 ; the, honours at, 387^ 9 ; 
the, our meeting-place of rest, 564, 33; voicts 
from the, 274, 39 ; WK ked and weary in, 477, 30 
Graves of the hamlet, 27, 32 

Gravity, from thought and from dulness, 469, 24; 
less wise than it looks, 244, 38, too much, shallow* 

ness of, 497, 37 _ 

Gray hairs, Jean Paul on, 133, ^ 

Great, and good, 94, 21 j and little, on Fortune’s 
wheel, 238, 24; btcoining, and being bom, 203, 
29; deeds, by whom done, 199, 31; folk, secrets 
of, like wild be.asts in cages, 453, 3; from smallest, 
23, 39; master, how great, 7, 2 ; mind, character 
of laljours of, 91, 17 , name, hard to carn,^ 180, 
24; no, or small, to the soul, 472, 49; sacrifices 
to make one, 538, 9; thing, always done easily, 
171, 7; thing, how and by whom done, 7, 8 ; 
thing, no, without meaning, 535, 15; wax, by 
others waning, 168, 30, what is, effect of, on 
cultivation, 540, 45; why such, 238, 27 
Great man, a, and his reputation, 567, 38; ability 
to perceive, 208, 3 *, a, in midst of the crowd, 201, 
24; according to Enrerson, 143,126; and his age, 
43*» *3i *4 > his descent, 87, 42; and his 
talk, 7, 9; and human nature, 431, 25 ; a subject 
only for one as great, 325, i; characteristic of, 
302, 16; 307, 32; first test of, 428, ^9; ^heaven* 
wairi path of, 434, 19; hts love of justice, xst* 
3; house of, flagstone at, 394, 4; I^dort test 
of, 6, 60' living for high ends, 6, 70; mark of, 
206. 26; no, dies a natural death, 217, 8; ao^ 
without inspiration, 205, 27; quotes bravely, 7, 
X ; secret of, anticipated, 292,17; speaking always 
or rarely, 469, 20; the faults of, 427, 24; unique. 
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9t, i 6 : V3cnnc\ he leaves behind, 544, 3^; who 
tnlilled tupr.ii^^t, 1^^,, 34 
Great men, a.:e of, uotie, 41':, 4^1; 1 im 1 < 

difference between, 4.'^, 34 ,mj woi d , 

465, 5 ; t li.iractcnstics of luo, c ; 31/' , ti'' 

^ 6 ’, devotion to, ^87 ti , diliuu'iy of IicIumii, 
in, 496, 16 ; cfTcct of evil forluneon, i , tnui-, 
of. 3CI, 39; fame ol to w'li it due t ^7 » r’*- 
mountains sSi;, e , liow' linlad to tin n ae_ 04 
31 ; hew we estiin lit, s 41 , iniii n 1 im t nl s'’,, 
36; late appHciatiun of, -c/i, 10, mt-i* <>( I uili, 
381,44; mission of, . 1 1 , muluil 1 oian-u ..f^ 

63, 14 ; ncc essai^ , ,()R, j 8 , never limit tl < in « 1 m 
238, 2^; of dillLitnt immlds, ego, 4. , ])cimt 
worship of, iOj, ji ; poimiar . '8, -6. slUIoiu 
scholais, 4<'i-„ -4; tLiiclci hi irtidin s of j-, ^ 
treatment of, and f iti >01) (q , hhIm In r 
filfiri, 307, 5* uneonseiuus, ^05, -2, vvlun the lioii 
roars 20 

Great souls, effect of j^old on j >8 39, iflirt of 
Ir.uiquillny oi, , in lolhsioii, 7?, , U'*t 

comn’on, 308, i ■■, m 11 of, 20s 49, «-iilfi\i t (>7 
2C ; talk of, .>30, 1 tin roiiipo me el <h on 
cerlini;, 376, 31 , ili I ue of, 4^2, j; vuiue i*i, 
4 '^>. R 9 

Great, the, an unlia,ii>iin ss of 20s , lountriion 

between, and tin lnili , ^81, 4 i d> 1> nd. .n* of 
43t, iQ, dijituuuM on, i<>3. 4; tivouiUe'- ol 
j66, 5 ; frii nd-lup w ah, 7t 1 ; h ltd to w iii, ,14 
26; ititini n V wall, walioiit -.eiMliiv 149 ,7 

nctghboin liooel oi, diiciou^ ^ it, onh 
144, 51 , 1 , {, 7 ; on the w, \c of liuni initv, | 

7 ; pndi <if, liow'to linnihle ‘,14, 11, ruli •! i ".h i 
than iiilnia, 322, -d , tiul>, aieoidina t ) » Jsi nipi-' 
141 , 5 ^ 

Great things, .dl fiom .above, 5 -fi 4 ,: f)\ wli.na 

alone piodiK iMe, 3 ,3, IQ ; b\ w lioin do’i< , 
how to ac nieve, 353, 43; m ide up of ii'.n.,, si 
It, 14; not to be souula, 385, 7; the elunem of 
all, 39 T, 39 

Greatest, m these times, 4'')’,, 27; man, ani'nlliu 
to W.ud r.terlnr, I4‘i, i,i , lu ui, lUc, in, si , 
men woilds trtatineni of a , ,1}., 34; tfie, the 
btufist 432. I'’; unknown, 58,7 
Greatness, aj^j^te'-^ate of tnimaLin s-., 1 jg, 38 ; and 
piudtni e, < ontiary eouii'.i K of, isg, iS ; an I'-i n- 
tial atltihuii of, 303 ^2 , ( linai in, '■ondaii 1 of, 
^1^4,41 ; Condi ion of attauipi2, t'>j 4c, de ))i-td, 
markofQti aiie ,, 'O, > >, i sm nc < of, 4 s,4''.fa-.t 
ste’p to, 4 8, 38, gioi/ih and lUi iv ‘>f, 102, m; 
how aitauied, 4 t j '■S ; 48 g 3Q , in lu ed of di leiu i 
22, 27; in out s self (omnnndeil, *.8, 39, iiee- 
runty of, 23, 12; mans jimoI of g, 17; n«u 
capable of, gii, 2-; no \ itliout iiepnation, 177, 
^o; not to bi a111n.1l at, i8s 3; of ni.m, 1 ovv to 
compiebind, "c^i, 21 . rui rilatioii u, s>t, 30, 
penalty of, 490, 17; potenii diiyof lo/, ^ , (|ii.di 
Stations fur, 490, 18, toot of, 278, >i;xi.n .volvid, 
303, 6 ; sola.irv , 75, 29 ; t» ndi m v of to lalm i j, 
34; the rrndaion of all, i ,' ',9; liui, m ul of 
207, 16 ; S'JO, 4 ; vauous Wa)'': to, 397^ 42 , WrltUlU 
10 thank for, 171;, 30 

Greece, and the world, 5S^, 6; Hyron of, 2 o , 
hut livini; Greece, no mote, ys si ; h< n onipu -,t. 
131,47; nothmt; willioia freedom, , (> 2s; sivm 
wuse nun of, jjjround of their fame, 4 ,4 i 6 
Greedy cravins of, 83, 12 ; how to ovenome, 240. 

j 6 ; iiisatial'lencss of, 122, 33 
Greeks, and Komans, the onlj'^ ancients tliat rnn 
tinue younR, 6 47 ; sayings about, 444-46 , 

their dream of life, 308, 32 
Green spot, oui final inheritance, 41, S3 
Greeting, the strangrrs to be returned, 435, 22; 

to be with noVile fi eling, " 28 

Gregory VII on his death-bed, 68 23 
Grief» and excess of it, 398, 13; after gladness, 98, 


i: and Us >-liid.»w‘ 7s, 4; i >-viiibui of Chris- 

tinity s’l. I’ billri im! e dm, 3 j 46 , eait.ible 
ol tiiiin 11 t> , It. illei t ul mill on 66, 7 , ellect 
of iiupai iiii ' 4” 3, t , f vpiL aoi) ul 97 7, gn.it, 

illiit 111 i. I’ld ul, 1 • , bow toiuiiiiuii, 14", 

w, 1 ml to iiii^iei .1 01 g. linnttd, 70, ^7 ; 
hi'iil ul S4'> 7.1 m />, i\ grief, I'-u (6, ni.in’s, 
yf •; III 'di_i lit lid imiiiuib lale, .81, 20; 
pleisineut, 79, 1} , innbi ul 4"., 48, 49: 
sli illuw ( 1'' •; <ificn d with tliiu, 473, 6, 

t initij w I'll iina mil tliml 1112, 4'’/s - t tbitiin 
he ulvi t 1 , u ,j, tu he piiv m , iCy, 19; un- 
edifvin;, lOO, i( , nil 11 n, -iiieeie, 181, 51, w ul 
ul, pi IS 

Gi e's iiuli.l wrb i>nu<bm, s(3. I , fiuni ivils 
til it li iM- 1 'I h i|i[) n« d i,; ,1, ‘It It dumb, 

T’l I', 2i< it I iiM I ul >ii ii Ss I , , lu M r 

M ift d too imiiJi, ,, J », w tieii fiL ii, nut to be 

dl p ll.d s 1C ^ 

I Gtitvancfs < ul, not tu hi ri|)tati J, ^96, 1,7 

Gtin, puw I ul .1 Ml I\ ,'y 14 

I Ci.oove nu \ m m il < v i,,, 

I Giosc (. i|ti',i Ihii.i Ul, i-| 49 
j Giote^tqiies no m n ime. 407, 51 

Glow c ■ I III to 1 , , I I 

I Giowth, I 01,1. . I i( w 1 li (b I a}, 4S 9; f.ist and 

I Giowtb*' 11 win d j> ■ M ' 1 u, 4 

G ul> tlid bh '< ll\, I I 
' (ii’i'iddi r, w I ' I 1 I 11 1 'Ul, |6 , 33 

Gi u.ni 1( ’ s, b i,( I I- ioi i I,, u 

GrnnibliU" tl ' uin ])o\\ii u' 117, 0; issentiil 

to pro • - <>i ( , « I il I .!< 1 1 o| 1)1 ) 1 pbilu. 

Sophy ul, )i7 louiului, ..Jj, 40, too intieli, 

4 • S 

Guild wbuliip-iio nil liiiii elf, 3 
I Gut S£.t S, < mi 1 I I on 1/1 , ' 

I Guest, I toil ul I VM h uini 1)6,74 

j Guests, buw \ u \m d , i lu hidde'i, /)-„ 46 
Guide, I 11 IK , 1 ) „ o 
' Gu’dmg-‘ t.ii t M n w 111 n , lou. 4 3 
Gu'it, ( iiiif I iithiv ill 7 49, ronunutiion in, 
1< v'l I1111" 09 »; < oiifi lull I I, 1' 3, t ; ( oiivK non 
of l)''.'i than s,,,,!),, o! jiuiin linu nt, 10; 
lonn ' Is of, infal ■ Ui d 30 9 , d im 1 r of Inst 
sti p in, ) I 4 , dl I'eiiib hi on st it ion, ' 7, } ; ; 

di.ii ely I'w mh I. 1' () , gii iti r nil III mi lit 

to, 71 ili , Il ml Hot In htti 13 133, i , liidebhli , 
1 ; ml < I V uf. I •!, ‘c , Mill to 1 h piiiiisbtd, 

i7h |8 , juil I d to nil 11 \, 1.1', 15 
Gu.lty, tvil of St) 11111;, 7') 9 lu irt, giiate-,t 

ti itur to )7 t 39 , till viji''ii is due to, 49O, 8 
Giniiea, jiowir uf, 4 o, 13 

Gullibility, and qtiiileiy', 361, 4; man's, not his 
wuist bl< '-sim; , ,7 41 

Gunpowder, genuine use of, 430, i 


H 

Habit, bad, wbin to overceme, 261, 35; effect of, 
^'6, 4( • foiee of, 46 cy 6c; importance of 
In youth, 4 u * only motive, 269, 14 ; power of, 
III n , 2C9, 11 ; 3^); the chains of. 419, 36 ; 

use doth breiil, 1(2 42 

Habits, l»ad efleet of 2;'-> 16; how^ fornn d, i, 24 t 
ill, grow apace, 181, 44; rule in loiinaiion of, 
{•2 iS 

Hades, thedisrcntto easy 98 48 

Haggis .1, ch.ttging downhill, 89, 18; Bums to 
a V, 16 

Hail a, casts a shadew', 89, 19 

Hai.'-splitting, 1418 

Half and whole compared, 399, 92 
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Half-man, a, 145, 7 

Hallow d '-pot a, wliy ' lave, 555, s<4 

Halves, .ill ihiiij-’s, 73, 23 

Hame, lif'-i -ji, la 

Hamlet Ir^h'ii.t-'-pf.are s, Inw composed, 12 
Hammei hi ttei i!iiii,oMi ila 5 
Hand a (.old, i, • . ,i ii u«l. 47’, mtand it- own 
work, 4C<6 3 ; tiisln'iiu il hy tml, 'G *,,li<jin, to 
mouth I i5, 6 Isa])ilimn s lunin.itd w 111 In- 
Load, 2^7, ; “-li il < i_i , t h n i' It 11 lit 47 „ ■ , 

the iiisir'iiiiLiit of iii-lupK.i , op )j ; till of 
toll C trli, k tin, SI ,11, I'l tou.li» I a\ani-III tl, 
i i 'o , to lie tdm ill 1 (,,, . 

Handicraft 41 od, lonn 1 lu.., oi i e-* 

Hands bon to kinv<s, ini, . <I m, uit'i plo\os 

on, j'-/4 3^: foil'll" lad oi >1 iiiti^, 1 ,Ji, power 
lit, r- 17 , VM 11 L 111 I 111 It) t 
Hcindsoine ft ,nri < II 11 ol, ,, >0 
H.in;mi’,, i. w ohm non s p sy 
Hinnih.il M hiio.dto 1 t, ^ * 

Happ.e-ii, II in. till, ’ 42 ; 1 j p 47 ‘ ‘1 a. t ‘ J 

'll 111 u 111 Ml' t t ,oi ' I, 14, ,7, nitip tho, 

1 j 3 1 , of I 11 I, t II 111 t 'N Old OI. 17 -t, P 
Hapinnt'ss, i h tii 1 t>' . 4' , C, a i ondition cif, 

1,1 r; , i' 1, ,.110' /i 1 5 , .du \ •. 

o\i' oiilid, .ti ,, Old I'l iiinioi t «if i w ■ .1, 

33 ’ 41 , iiiil t 0 ' I \ I I’l 'iip ol . I till ri' It , I 1, 

c', t.ndmi.oiN I I’lii - id ’ t t'; An toilo t n, 

3 14, 3 t . iS l })l 0,101 1)011 IO t|i) IIIM' . 7 , 3 5, ,t 

that novoi le i\t s i' 171 ^ ; 'li pn t Ml, or tio 

w 1 en 17s 3 m, lint'I. l'l< lot 'i -7,l)Mt<>'je 
solid 1ll‘l^ ol ^71, j'i, loiiiMid in 1)1 ol 17 , 
- , ol iJi.j to Jill 1 nit I of ou ,,4 , 01 di I'ln ( 1 , 
8j, 4 j I ohIuimI to III) [1 4 r '7 13 , con ' on v 
ill, 470, ; I Oiiti ' -li I \\ i M s nu'v' 47^ ,r’ , (U - 

ti I no line ill nut ol, 31 ■> |, d |i nh iit on 

r< n luiii in ’ til ^\olil 17 h , at p> ' i'> ni on i'- 
str on . -o, I 3 ; d I' ,\ ' I V oiiiii ■ ( >1 in 1 , 

„ ' 34 di I M i \ ol 1 ii vv 1*13, 7; duiin ii 70, 

54 S 1 ; < "• la\ o\ii' in III e of, 17J, 1 , o lit'il\ 111 

tlroams. 1 i 6 ’ < into of, ,jt, iP ; o\oi m n, 

35s 3, lioin (hilt I iiliotv, f-, iioin 

niodet i* ion 4S , .m, o i, in < .1 > in «, 4 14, 

13 , ti ilili I- j'j >7 jiow ' 1 Hill on 57 ,, 47 , lio\v 

to woijli 41 h tt' 111 I, s.7, : nil I MU. 

aiy, , 1 ! 11 inin ip tnin, i , (t ; ii’ikjii n, . nt 

of j’ o 51 ii(\ 111 I adi I il> -{ . T J in '1 ,11 I) li nt 

of a I will Mid t'lL it/ics-, ,7 46; III f<tlii,one 
will) tlie viiioli i”! 2 , in nlfi m m \ foi m If, 

77, 31, 111 t'’w In i t iSs, s , in wli.'t to he 

srni;ht • - = . Iom of, lii^tlni in mm than. 471, 

j3 ’ mill' depemleii* on tliaiue, 00, 4; in mi 
lliii.C f'>i 4'-7. , mail iiiioiiial < ondiiion of, ^ „ 

46 , in iltei ot fi ii'i)' ifao, J ; iin iiu’14 of 100 .1; 
ne'^Mtwi h' letliiiit 4C- 2p ; niMipiifiit hn --i, 
210,-1. no wiilioiiL ,i fi le id Uj, c; in, Miihont 
love, 3^14 4; not dtp nil nt on 1 on iuit\ of 

op.ioon 3 ;t 42 not pi onion d b .11,1111.1111,175, 

•38* not itie p'lipo'-e of IiU, 4 )r, 20, iioi to he 

boasted i.f ^,5 11 of othtis fi u 1 t( t.isli 381, 
35 , offiied ti dl, .’fjc. 4 oil'* pood w.iy to 152, 
28' ones not to In th ii' 4 of, 52Q, , only 

peisonattil 521, 21, n n'diipi>nns‘ wliitdetti- 
Iiiines L 13, 4; oiir < ' iii foi. 35 ; pov.trof, 

to swell h'-il, ,26, b* pui ii>e of nitnit ck,, 
2* piiisiiit of ■; 4, 16 , I illn I til in full |)iir i, 
r, IS real, eheaii enou‘2;ii, 15’, leil dt- 

fine(f 4SQ, 31; • Ru'-h.n s definition of tine* 2(>7, 
2, sayinps .il.out, ^32 41 "o, 455. O-i’I se it 

of IS4. 7; serrei of, 4s. 41 si ekers foi moie 

tfiaii 481 lb St i*n ltiioii',-h -inoiliei s t'\'s ibi,, 
C 2 ’ Sinful aid i.itural, 47? id, solid m the 
heart 174. 3 , sonn I of >02, t , tin hasis of, 
338, 12 13* -340, 31; tin ln"he t, 414. , the 

one Condition ofj 87, 12, tne only worth while, 
446, 7 ■ the jnineiple of 366, 2t , to 1 e deserved, 


T7 j, 34 I to he found .at home, 567, 32 ; to fill the 
hour 4iy2, 26 , to attain, 55*, xg\ true, 87, 2 , two 
fiHs of, 4-.g, 27, uiuMHCted ij7, i8 1 untasted, 
60. ij; utmost posable, 4yj, i*; what it con¬ 
sists lu, 12, ()2 , what most conuihiUes to, 53;^ 
5 ■ , within n.iiruw bound , 541, 13; without self- 
< 'iiiiiol le . 24 

Hajipy, af»oi')_\ forheint;, 4R7 15 ; day, a, foretold, 
4 , 5,14 (1 i\i sill V1 s 4011 of, h.'Id 10 hear, 298, 

tB , d.iy- h pone iniseiy of rn dlmp, 295, 44; 
mm, insensible to l.ijisi of time 38, 17; m.m, 
the. 4 5 5 1 4, ! 3 ; m in, the otilj , 1.42, 3 ; piesence 
of, to \\ If ti lied, 44), 8 
Haid times not tar , 53, 2 
Haidenod, the, with luin. 124, 38 
Ilard-heaitedness w ho jirone to, "38. 31 
Haidshiiis onr own ami otin'ts , 433, i 3 ; stimulat¬ 
ing efiei t d, r/ ,, 33 

H.Tin. no but fioni one’'- self 29,, ii ; 314, 6 
IlariiKUiy, asaiiepbd l.y the eiow d and tlie nmsi- 
Li.i.1 44s, 7; bird to it-lore, 67, 33; ib wdneh 
thiii'^s lie it t om ill el, fhethe* on, ■?>-,, 26; inner, 
iviivdiiii'P, I .1, I&; the condition of, 511, 39 
Harness die wuh, on h itk, 31, 3; necessary for a 
111 ui I-, 4 4 

II.ui>er, a, 0.1 one siimj, 576, 37 
Haste, III 1 priifleiiee nil o’lip itiMc, 313, 44; hut not 
liM t \ , 484 ih , c\ 1 uf, 133 34 , evil of an evt ess 
of, I 1, I, riw, 7 j, 57; uin easonable, evil of, 
o’. . 1 ; Yuls. r, 31 ,, -7 
Hat Ml in ill puisult oi ni 460, 5 
Hate apii f. .47 5, 3 ; eh ai lit si, from deepest desire, 
Jih. 4,diop t, lb I lip'jl )i)\, 79, 37 ; iffeet (jf one 
-hilt f t»f, 344, 4; that blossomed into ehant>, 
411 4 < 

Hatei, .1 i ood, i^^7, 37 

j Hati ed, a III’ in of love, 436, 29; alien to a true man, 
22, 5; ao’vtd, 196. 4 >; coiiti.isted W'Uh pity, 
318. 52, (It pi I c III d. 71, 44; effiel of, 381, 31; 
ellii't of on woith of a in.iri, J41. 3; efleet of one 
diojiof, 3 52, to ; eift I tof tune on 417,18, grafted 
on e'limi fill ndship, 453, 21; gieate-t, cli.irai- 
t'ii-<d 432, ij ; how provoktd, 103, 15 , how to 
o\i no’ll.. 117, 14; in life .doiit, 319, 6, our, 
ri is.jii and ell't-t of, 3 >4, i 3 ; poisomnp power 
of, ,12 lo; ihi'hiliei' a, 2, 35, too keen, efTeet 
of. i-i . 2; uniiiodb tiveof food, 5(r, 3 
Hauuhtiiiess ftoiii hii th. ik, 15, fiom w'ork, 206, 40 
Il.ivelock’s full Illy to jn i.n tple, 107, 22 
Havmy, eh jn ndent on Using, 12’, 9 
Haaaid, moine fot, 276. 37 ; of the die, 167, ii 
Head, agri it the* function of, 184, 27; a witless, 
3, 4 * and heait, difiicull te unite, 308, 35 ; big, 
wit e s, 1 >S , contrasted with heart, 4^3, 24; 
(iiipiN, coni cited, ;3 39; fipnif, iiieie fignr<- 

hi id, iqB, 37; hoaiy, to he honoiiml, 377. 50; 
Intel lor to heart, 435, 25, 30; one good, value of, 
35 24, stm III, with good III .111, 87, 40, that 

Wells a Clown, 140, 22; the hoa’y, 453, 23; to 
he lu d Up, 15S, 25 ; W'lthout moral sentiments, 
4 ’t -1 

Head iche efTeet of .a, 300 3 
Heads git V, 5G2 29 : III hr irts, 398, 33 ; little and 
Imp 407,0; m i\ dillei w hen htai Is don t, 13 3, 48 
Healing in hedih, 1G4. 14 J I y medicine, lance, 
01 liu, 52?.. 41 

Health a recipe for, 2^7, 27; a sign of, 433, 32; 
and exercise of, 534, 12 , and sickness rules for, 
1P7, 2e ; In hire* holiness, 452, 9 , better in 
Nature'- li.u d than durioi’s, 29, 50; chief con¬ 
dition of '1 a , romp ired w'lth money, 282, 
41 d(4>(i.deme I'f on cheeifulness. 40j 48; fium 
l.ihoiir 1^7, 13 ; from teinper.inee, 260, 36 ; 
good wt dih, 41, 30, how to promote, 81, 42; 
iinpoi tance of, 245, 32 , life, 309, 38 ; necessary for 
huhiiess 12 '-2, of citizen, bodily and spiritual 
(K>8 
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concern of all governments, 549, 16; sacrifice of, 
41a, 31; secret of, 2, 47 ; sign of, 433, 27 ; siource 
of, 116, 12; text for a sermon on, 533, 10; the 
flower of, 40, 51 ; the best preservative ofj 417, 
55; the sphere melody, 435, 3; the use of, 537, 
20; the value of, 1^3, 13; 428, 43; true wealth, 

,492. 35 

Healthy, man, and the seasons, 433, 28 ; the, sweet- 
tempered, 9, 42 

Hear^ who will not, 532, 29 

Hearing, and obeying God’s word, merit of, 30, 
46; and seeing, 521, 32 ; before speaking, 83, 42; 
man, compared with the sp<..iV.ing, 140, 19; mere, 
and learning, 525, 12; not always helieving, 64, 
x; no, without understanding, 85, 39; not 
followed by f.uth, 32, 15; rather than sacrifue, 
si 7 i 33 I value ofj 116, 7 

Hearsay, as a basis of communion, 472, 16 

Heart, a bleeding, only healtr of, 125,11 ; a child’s, 
without SOI row, 165, 35; a great, qualities of, 
4''7* *3* a heavy, clTtcl of btaiity or music on, 
545» 36; a man s, his honour, 54, 4 ; a merry, 
* 47 f 15 I a noble, an open hand, 167, 18; a noble, 
immovable, 48, 6; a poor, and a rich purse, 198, 
39; a product of, test of, 565, 22; a pure, to be 
prayea for, z -js, 18 ; a saddened, inconsolable by 1 
words, 54, 27 , a, untainted, 5^8, 37 , an empty, 
435j 37 I an oracle of fate 62^ 3; an tmgrateful, 
no meitingj 107, 46; and its divine motions, 527, 
19; and mind, methods of, uilTerent, 22, 45 ; and 
the Muses and gods, 54b, 33; as an oiacle, 64, 
29; as sound as a bell, 142, 50; carr-Mng, on 
tongue, 149, 40, compired to ocem, 287, 51; 
contracting power of, 5^6, 12; contrasttd with 
head, 433, 24; doors of, shut, 382, 9; effect of 
Are in, ic^, 40; effect of piitiiication of, 541, 15; 
endowments of, 392, 49; everything, 279, 34; 
female^ like new indianibher shoe, 427, 33; 
fountain of life, 217, 34 ; free and fetterless, 326, 
13; germs of all things in, 4 ^o, 2; gifts of, 122, 
39; glowing, power of, 297, 26; God’s voice in, 
458, 43; good, value of, 549, 30; great, the 
mnetion of, 184, 27; hardening of, measure of, 
190, 15; higher, the warmer, 250, 5; human, a 
tablet on which all things are writ, 292, 48; 
honest, free frae ginle 435, 26 ; human, s.iyings 
about, 435, 42-44 ; in prosperity and adversity, 
^x, 24; Its history, 222, 13; its place of rest, 103, 
62; its romance, 222, 13 ; its yearnings, 536, 46; 
known only to God, 154, 21; light, vitality of, 
8, 31; less inflexible than head, 233, 4; life of, 
75, 26; like a millstone, 54, 3, like the sea, 272, 
94; literature of the, 262, 24; loving, willing, 
X03, 43; makes us right or wrong, 289, 12; man’s, 
insatiable, 266, 35; inedit.ative, 4,11, 43; must 
have an object to rest on, 123, 17; my, leaps up, 
*87, 49; native soil of thoughts, 54, 36; noble, 
noolest task of, 122, 32; no tiaitur, 80, 17; nut 
to be controlled, 315, 8 ; not to be dictated 
to, 218, 9; not to be too much trusted, 5 >8, 
4X; not to cling too much to things, 297, 52; 
open not, to ev« ry one 232, 24; place of, 549, 
4: product of, its quality, 540, 28 ; pure, strength 
of, 288, 24; reflective of world, 75, 8; sayings 
aMut the, 433, 30-46 ; 434, 1-13 , secrets of, how 
revealed. 222, 7; sensitive, an unhappy posses- 
«on, 385, 23; simplicity of, healing and cement¬ 
ing, 121, 44; stout in, never God-forsaken 131, 
5, sincere and tranquil, characteristic of, 545, 
38; sovereign over bead, 433,^ 25; standard of 
worth, *71, ; sunny spots in, without light, 

ta6, 6 ; leaching of, compared with reason, 370. 3 ; 
thankful, prayer for, 321, 17; the, allurements 
that draw, 68 , 3; that has gone through no 
sorrow, 4^2, i; the great in, 144, 51; the, has its 
own rclicion, 91, 3 ; the. impulse of, 267, 3 ; the, 
604 


that is most like God, 484, 8; the, speech of, 556^ 
1; the true sun-flower, 268, 59; true as steel, 566^ 
3; true greatness of, 500, 30; to keep up, dilli* 
cult, 208, Z4; uneasy, effect of, on our view of 
things, 320, 32 ; unpurified by woe, 59, 52 ; virtues 
of, underrated, 276, 21; wear my, upon my sleeve, 
>69* 17 I what comes from the, test of, 323, 7; 
wliat ^oes to, 534, 36; when at peace, 53, 27; 
when It leads the way, 548, 32; who lias most, 
*50* 37» who touches our, as with a live coal, 
142, 48; with Divine love in it, 383, 45; without 
error rare, io<i. 17 ; wrinkles of, 465, 41; wrong, 
efftet of, on head, 176, 19 
Hearth, a, of one s own, value of, 54, 31 ; 77, 45 
Heart’s bitterness, control, jo, 5 
Hearts, had, effect of gold on, 128, 39; every- 
wheic the same, 274, 24 ; fellowship with, to be 
cultivated, 549, 12 ; few, rightly affected to 
heaven. 154, 4; full of gnef, nia.ked, 117, 24; 
great, like great nmiintaiiis, 252, 29; hard, how 
to W'in, 396, 45 , highest, temper of, 207, x ; how 
to win, 70 , 25; in heads, 39S, 35 ; kind, value of, 
*63* 5 > Mild, moie lh.in coronets, 218, 34 j loving, 
parted, sorrows of, 546, 27 ; muffled drums, j8, 
35 ; not to he alienated, but untied, 277, 25 ; of 
different moulds 92, 19; propcityof, inalienable, 
538, 41; itasons of, 233, 3 ; toying with, 496, 29 
Heaven, a plain ro.id to, 35, 32 ; ascent to, 485, 
36; at once far and near, 314, 46; blue of, and 
the (loud, 418, 44; communion with, condition 
of, 217, 31 ; compensation from, 60, 16; convers¬ 
ing with, as a task, 488, 3; demand of, 48 j, 24 ; 
door of, lowly, 154, 19,^23; cverywhete o vet head, 
473, 43; face to face in, 203, 19 , fire of, souicc 
of, 458, 41 ; gates of, battered by prayers, 
25» 64; going to, alone. 207, 13; going to, by 
force of habit, 398, 37; help of, 176, 12; has its 
thorns, 298, 12; how to purchase, 360, 5, how 
to respond to i-'j, 6; iinpenetrable to prayer, 
118, 10; in a dew(irop, 225, 32 ; in earth, 76, 6; 
in proportion to earth, 371, 39; life of, from soil 
of earth loq. 37; near us, 154, 40; nearness of, 
it6, 3, nothing true but, 482 ig; old and new 
road to, 479, 9; once in, better than often at the 
door, 28. 44 ; only in the eye, 27, 1 j, road to, 515, 
22; still open, as of old, 403,6 ; teachings of, 456, 
43; the ladder of, 458, 48 , the miles to, 99, 32 ; 
the, of the soul, 545 47 ; the (piestion as reg.irds, 
450, 29; the way to, 392, 32 ; treasures of, 458, 
20; unlhinkahlc. 33, 39: way to, 461, 29; when 
deaf, 103, 49 , who excluded from, 304, x ; worth 
much, 184, 46 

Heavenly, and earthly cllunterparts, 475, 43; 
owers, sovereign ways of, 434, 15 , powers, who 
nows not, 532, 33 , things, love of, 198, 7 
Heaven's, appointments to be accepted, 526, 24; 
judgment, just, 488, 29 

Heavens, a way through, remains, 375, 4 ; not to 
he scaled, 127, 28 ; sayings about the, 434, 16^18; 
the silent, 453, 38 

Heavenward progress, our, 338, 15 
Heaviness that s gone to he forgotten, 243, 40 
Hector, fame of, and the fall of Troy, 154, 27; 

love of, IS4, 28 ; sad look of, 154, 38 
Hegrel on Chnsiianity, 42, 54^ 

Height, and depth, correlative, 560, zo; how tm 
attain a, 526, 33 the, and the steps to it, 434, 23 
Heights, cither^ ahead, 336, 40 
Heir, an, weeping of, 139, 5 

Helicon, nils from, 116, 8; the fountain of, 429, 20 
Hell, a fierce, 47a 38 ; better to reign in, 29, 51; 
feeling, 27 13; for the inquisitive, 51, 41; getting 
to. hard work, 186. 5; proof of existence of, 191, 
24; scroll over gate of, 230, ao; the fear o', 427, 
25 ; the, of these days, 434 26 ’ which way I 
flv, SCO. 0 
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Hellas made stranRe by time, 316, 53 
Help, before preaching, 144, 31; man’s, to man, 
494, 28 ; mutual, importance of 450, 32; noelicc- 
tuu from another, 306 ai ; no help, 150, 7 , not 
at ntedful moment, 551, ii; only in union, 15, 
39 ; only source of, 3t>4, 36 ; our power of, small, 
488, 17 ; slow, 394, 14 ; spontaneous, in need, 30, 
27 ; the rule of, 158, 8 ; tne, to be given, 368, 44 ; 
who alone gives, 334,33; worthlessness of, Goethe 
on, 169, 23 

Helper a willing, does not wait, 83, 59 
Helpers in distress, 514, 15 
Helpful, the only permanently, 315, 33 
Helpfulness man s, 193, so 
Helps, as a thinker, 453, 7^ 

Henry IV. of biance, wish of, an, 23, to his 
soldiers at Ivry, 397, 8 
Heraldic arms the nohlest, 172, 23 
Heraldry, m what tontamcil, 461, 12 
Hercules and his work, 8 
Here, ami now, as interests, 524, 41 ; or nowhere, 
onr aim, 15s, 48 

Hereafter, witness to a 488, 49 
Heredity, in families, 419, 33 , no escape from law 
of. 162, 2^ 

Heresies in Church, root of, 452, 8 
Hermits, a virtue in, 199, 24 

Hero, a bore at last, 91, 23; all that is neressary 
to make, 477, ; and his valet, '05, 44, dtath 

of, 395, 25 , d( sire of, to mett hero, 86. 11; dust 
in the hai.ince, 190 13; every, prop*.rty of, 206, 
42 ; faith essential to 202, 33 , glory of, 205, 3s , 
merit of biographer of a, 14 *, 48 , mock, under 
misfortune, 260, i ; no, Mitliout encinn s, 5 >0, 32 , 
no, without humanity, 519, 35; none a, to his 
valet, 30 49; proof of a, 538, 21; souue of his 

inspiration, 569. 30; snrli only in heroic world, 
134, 2'>; the first cnaiartcrislic of, 392, 27 
Hero-arm without hero-tye, 5?|, 19 
Heroes, and poets, akin, ^^31, 35; as dead and as 
alive, 488, 47 , effect of history on, 228,15 , legacy 
oft 438, 34 ; lilt I ary, Johnson on^ 434, 29 ; many, 
too long lived, 44, 36 moral, in the field, and 
heroines, 349. gj without poet, 517, 7 
Heroic, act, a triumph at last, 91, 24, deeds, the 
greatest, 432, 32; heart, of the first times, 434, 
30 ; when mask drops, 234, x 
Heroine, and hero, 302^ 28 

Heroism, in domestic life, 465, 23 ; the essence of, 
386, 14 ; true, 500, 5 

Hero-worship, defect in our, accounted for 175, 
40; our, effect on us of, 338, 14 ; the corner-stone 
of society, 190. 34 

Hid, what cannot be, disclosing, 325, 32 
Hierograms, sacred, 99, 17 

High, and low, indepdidcnt of place, 315, 4; and 
low, pleasures of, contrasted, 238. 29; apprehen¬ 
sion of the, rare, 419. 26; looks and mean thoughts, 
274, 42; man, the, a failure, 482, 4 ; place, men 
in, thrice servants, 27^,, 18 , rank not same as dis¬ 
cernment, 233, 34 , station, effect of, 238, 22 , the, 
low origin of, 23, 46, tilings, effect of converse 
with, 328 26; things, exposure of, to danger, 379, 
31; things, mind not, 279, 35 
Higner, a, acknowledgment of, necessary to man, 
61, to; reverence for a, 4S 
Highest, attainable by the lowest, 116, 27, not 
to be spoken of in words, 188. 27 ; the, exemplar 
of each. 28, 12; the, in God's esteem 434, 43; 
the, to oe loved, S27, 17; the, to be reverenced, 
37S» *91 things, above control, 189, 26 
Highway, not to be deserted, 71, 46; sowing in, 
148, 2T 

Highways, public, to be kept clear, 450, 8 
Hifi, going dowm 171, 31 

HUl^ seen far on, 31, 4; steep, climbing. 244, xa 


Hmdus, the, vow of, 64, 34 
Hint, enougli for the wise, 23<;, 3 
Hip, catch one upon, 172, 33 
Historian, a, a species ot prophet, 435, 15 
Historical gemuK, the true, 4^8 46 
History, a great, an epical, 287, 32; a satire on 
humanity, 121 S4. all, a llible, 9, 44; always a 
pleasure, 157, 20; and biograpliy, identical, 476, 
24 ; and conscience, 204, 5 , effect on, of heroes, 
228, IS ; Go<l in, 150, 23 , how to read, 455, 40; 
interest of, 462, 9, laws of, Cicero's, 366, 29; 
man’s, suiiiinarised, 266 37 , of every man, 435, 
i8, our liest, 337, 14 , mir, Cromwell on, 534, 3 ; 
problems of, coiifninted, 207, 33 , study of, profit¬ 
lessness of, for self-( ulture, ^04, 31 ; temporal, 
meaning of^, 495, 1 , the best benefit from, 53, 3c; 
the fails of, 497, 33 ; the only poetry, 446 12 J the 
only true, 30, 22 ; the two pinions of. 402^ 37 J the 
verdict of, when possible, 207, 27 ; VolUure'S View 
of, 223, 10 ; uh.it constitutes, 335, 42 
Hoard, ana heart, 338, 17 , to be moaerate, 34GJ io 
Hoarding, and enjoying, 539, 45, focxeitiug Ijf&i 
144* 

Hobbes thesis, i<;7, 47^ 

Hobby-horses, evpensiveness of, 402, 31. 

Holdmst, the only' dog, no, 29 

Hole, a, in a’ ymir coats, 174, 49 

Holiness, diffi rent effects of, and liberty, 245, 38; 

no, without health, i *, 22 
Holy, give not, to dogs, 123, 21; prior to unholy, 
94, 22 

Holy Land, the, 482, 32 

Home, a golden milestone, 75, 16; a good, man 
unwortliy of, 304, i, a man’s starting-point, 163, 
8 ; a necessity, 103, 5 ; a palace, 36, 32 , a source 
of joy, 174, 3 ; being far from, 102, 9, good of, 
12, 4 happy at, advice to, 71, i; how made 
attractive, 161;, 30, how reg.'irded in Lngland, 
82, 44, no longer cared for, a bad sign, S 43 > 5 , 
no place like, 270, 2; not here, 414, 16, of one^s 
own, and a good wife, value of, 78, 48 , place of 
peace, 32s, 48 ; returning under good omens, 300, 
13 ; saciedncss of, 474, 18 ; safest refuge, 71, ir ; 
staying at, commended, 533, i; the dream of, 
551, 30; value of, enhanced by travel, 95, ij 
w here a true woman is, 549, r i 
Home-hfe, backbone of a nation. 305, 26 
Homer, art of, 534, 10, Carlyle on Iliad of, 158. 
37 I 4j6j 17 ; dead, rivalry for, 387, 49, 50 ; ground 
of our interest in, 70, 32; nods, 8, 38, rank as 
poet, >503, 48 : the praise of, 368, 46 
Homers, now made great, 489, i 
Homes, bow, thrive, 45, 29 , why unhappy, 275, a 
Honest, he.art, disadvantage of, 445, 43 ; I dare to 
be, 165, 38 , man, an, 15, 17 ; man, liums on, 16, 
65; man, the, 435, 27, 28 , man, unaffected, 443, 
16, people, chiet misfortune of, 333, 25 ; to be as 
lias world goes, 490, 22 

Honesty, a powerf^ul fetter, 21, 44; a true, single- 
hearted, 536, 32 ; as a leg.icy, 302. 44 ; as policy, 
35, 9; before riches, ^21, 17 ; cheaper than hypo¬ 
crisy, 533, 15 ; contrasted with knavery, 219, 

43* 47 ■ pawned, never redeemed, 229, 29, iij- 
dispensableness of, 304, 24 ; lasts longest 78, 25 ; 
not safe, 400, 27 ; often goaded to ruin, 4, 47 ; out 
of world of knaves, how, 123, 41 : rare, 25, 38; 
recommends itself. 106, 31; strong in, 474, 33; 
the importance of, 428, 38 , the value of, 370, 48 ; 
to be practised, 504, 15 ; who pauses in, 441, 19 
Honey, a waste of, 200, 41; who would gather, 
152 52 

Honey-bees, so work the, 395, 36 
Honour, acme of, 46c, x8; and duty, the post of, 
541, 19; and glory^ 463, xi; an earnest of more, 
223* 311 an upholding power. 414,12; as reward, 
X59< 4^1 47 r before fear of aeath, 7; befora 



HONOURABLE 
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life, 40^ 38* bound I'Vt 170, tail of, lo be 
followed 17’ -’s 1 »fff"i t of iiri Ills, I'^ij !■, J 

love the n ime of, ir? 47 . in tin me uu -I ImImi, 
uo, jyj , inwh.it It lies i >5'^, il>» w im 

c.ise, 76 8 ; los. of, 78, - ' ; 17 {'), lo-l .ill 

lost 1 cj 5 106 T ; trim woilhv of, - iw 

destiny of (.'8 10; inine, my lih ’7.. jj, .11.in 
precious tli.in life, «-46, 31^. nt w ni nl' doi'i 

forc;{t mens n.im-s, jj-y *9; not nieuK to In 
wooed, 384, 34, oiue lost 7 -0, our li.n lli^ 
se.it of, « ? 3 , 4'*, post of. Cuhlt on 41^ 3 , 

public » ffei f of 3<^7, b , ri w’.nul o' nt non, ’ b , 

stmiidnes in, 3 j3 , t he fl u e of \ 11 tin u. 1 1 , 

the post of, 47, "^5 * titli s of. ; ;;, If 17 , to onh 
two sets of men, t:o 4:; , to whom tint < Ifi 11 o ^ 
30j, II ; tiue .iiid f.dse 199, 1 , unue.eived, de- 

^ built in 101, 3 

Honourable, notlunu. without lustue *00, it; 

piaisewoi thy, 1 ,u, 30, th«_ defiled, ,s 4- 
Honouro, .ui<l m.uiiieis, .j.s 37; cle-ily boiiulit 
j iB, jP , I fi< rt of on ni Hint is i j 48, tie it 
hurdi ns. t 33, 3'', , iieitiln.uN, \.din of, i s 
sp , how to render leniole, ne.ii, 474, 10, mens. 

Hood, a fi.n^e of Lowt II on, i />, 23 
Hoof, a ( 1 uteri'itj i o 
Hook, to lie .dw.iys b.ul< d, 3^^, 47 
Hope, .-1 hi lm< 1 ii!’. .1 lon-i, 70, a no 

de.u, 47b ; .a w ikim; du im 11 1, 4 ; 11 , 

.iU«unst loitMiie, f,, , *17, .iii-i lilies of, itill in 
tilt viir 140, J4 • all men s, „ lu , .il'-)»« it i-im , 
405 50 ; ( h'risliei of lift , 1. '■j,di( 11 (nl. ; 1, 
23, tnjovment, 19,, 7, tvii of w^uit of ,p -j , 
fed b\ f.iiK ), 119, 9 , pood the e'fei t of, 4.1, .1^, 
he who live s by, 4 ji, 18 , indnLi in i in, 5^41, 
hast slay to pive w.i\, * 7, tO, Ii\iii;in, 1(7, 1,, 
man s Rrt.it .-fj^. -i ; in m s cu iit ,t b iiijnm 
110, 41; m.an s onlj'^ posiiision, 4S , iumi 

conies. 548, 23, never lose, 82, 6, no e\(in- 
RUislutiR of, 311, 41; ni, no ft ir, 5,<8, 15; ofim 
illusory, 3, r,; peisisttn v of, |, i,; jx 1 n i- 
sivc power of 180 33, pow t r of, 175, i?, s 
20; prafcd for. as a ble nip 57, .7; sasiii.’s 
about, 400. 31-33; our iiieli’i.ition to. t 1, ,1 ; 
term of 5 4, (he phieinx, 447, 19; the junvei of. 
310, if , to becheuihed 112, 4. , iiue, s" o;v.in, 
R.un in loss ofj 20, 25 ; w'oise th.in d< ‘p.iir, st i 1 . 
Hopes, a b.id investment, 401, ' 23; is r ust s 

of nun, 10il_ hiRh 82, 41,0111, delmed, 3 ,8, 
18 , vam spendi'iij c.n, 78. lo 
Horace, his aim m 'ife 279, ’ ; or his mn 1,6-, 
Horace's, piayer, 158, 1 , thankspivuip tothepixl , 
63, 40 

Horizon, a prop< ity in the, 4'’o 21 
Horse, .1 walling, 32, ^8, and In-, ridtr, 117, 7; 
brid ed, e.ir of, 84, 20, even .1, will stumble, P 
20; grown f.it 47, 19; sayings about the, 433, 
30 31 , what m.akes a pooil, 46, i 
Horses buying, 183, ib, m leiu’l.md md It.dj 
82, 45 , to be fed, not paiiipt n d, 84, 16 
Hospitable lje.iri, w-hoowos, 41 4, 27 
Hospitality, a, not to berefmtd, 379,' ; umuine, 
effect of, 47T, 8 , not nnpoveiisliiiip, i6c), 9 , what 
it f onsists of, 242. 19 
Host the, charat tensed, 435, 32 
Houndsditch, the exodus from, when j o-sihle, 
S'*'4, 11 

Hour darkest, 422, 38; p.ast. never retuins, i/-, 
48; that brings ple.asanl w'eatlu r, 4S4, ^7, tin 
call of, 71, 31 ; the God s, 223, 18 , tlie 11101111114, 
283, 47 , the transient to be seized. ^6 53 
Hours all to be improved, 406, 7, happy. 433. 36 
House an empty. 435, 37; divided ag.unsi lisi if, 
171. 8 , full of guests, 36, 31 , one s own, one s 
real root-room 317, 44 ; ornament of a, 446, 31 * 
the, what it may be macie, 333, 2 


I Konsclmfd a hon.i.'ii,, 9 
j Households, 1 I'.'^diiii ',1 • 

' Hoiist-keepuig h ml y , | , , vn c of our, 46y>, 34 
I Housp-lliolliei .1 • ood 7 

I Houses nipti, ii| pei of, 1 .,6, 31 ; n pairing 

I old ' i-t of ; 7, 19 
I How, uin* lion of, -iP 

rlunian. ift.iir. tin ir 11 >1112-.nnd siiil 1114-. 431,46; 
loiiiitc u.iii. t s s\inpilbtii( > -1), t It inert in 

in in, 1, , ' f H <- ‘^'i [ Ki ynolds on 4 ,4, 41 ; 

k'lidne full e till milk o 5U4, )<> mind, the 
disi .IS,. e>f It pi >i III } 4 ;t, iniiiil, s.iying of, 
jo’ , n iliiH , tvii'wlnit tl’e same, 4,2 17; 

liiniie limv ti' vlis.oii 15 >, 40 nil UK, Us 

diiiv.iiio.i jj , n il.iK n Im .ijiphi il h to, 
189,52, n.it ue st|.|| til if iiiidi r w 111114, ifbb, 
I I • , i..ituK the p< iiiiii it\ of, n J; n uiiic, two 

I ruling priiniple, m, s (, 2, 1 i t (ti outer of, 

I lx. fh tut tlutii'; of, J , i.ii < , tilt I's 

' !>e .t { Ilduie.l 4 3, 1 1_1 the, til ' f, 421, 

17 . ^til .mill to bt e\' 111 d .14 uiiU f ilt, 4 .4. 17 ; 
llimys fi ii iijipiit o! , , Will til, lev eretiec 

fur the t 'tut ol dl t li ' us ’ , _8 
fliiiii inism tout, i i< d with < liu li may. 42, 56 
HuiU.mily, .1 <.oim.i< n pi -p it\. , 4, and 

till. .11011 1 4, ij, K .1 iiiviiiiim, 261 53 , as 

awlioli.ilu onl\ tin 11. in 17, 2,di\imtyof, 
17, 4'* ; dll. to t d'l ail 'll, I'l '8 ; ' iMiliiiother 

..1 d d lugli'i K of ; 'I , <2i'i\v-d« u 1, J >2 48; 

b n to I It \ 111 4 to (1 ; mu' lU d, si ihoinm.ibly, 

i'9, 14 , 111 lit t d , 17 ,11-. Ill I 'i.s .iiid hopes, 


••<>'), , l.>\ III 

(1, ) , '111 air L ol e\ il of, 131, 

4(1 ; oi'l\ 11 u' 

jiiiiieijile o' 4 1', ,;oiirgi d, It 3, 

. • , oill I’llMl 

, „ d , J li b iiiK lit, 1 ,, 46 , the 

t 111. < 1 I'l* 

* 4,; the aeled 1 iw <.l 84, 14; tO 

be e tee Had 

TJ tb , till lilt'll fiebb . 567, 33 ; 

wb It to ‘e . 1 

11,57 10 , w 111) In < 1 f )i 334, 19; 

W llbiHlt 1 J • 1 

. S, ’ll 

Huuibil O'.lt.l 

> iui< , h'o, i'-'; nil tuarj of, 423,17 

Ilume .1 id j'lb’ 

1 on, .f f on mu 24 

Humility, 1 III 

i.il , huw' posiiiiM 42; and 


know led'^t, 3,1, 9; a».tii 01 ■ iineiit, 442, 33; 

be' 'le Gtxl, t ifei t of, 31Q, 33 ; nle i tif, 428, 39; 
ino'lest, beauty s eiown, ''i, 37 , the Clirisli.in 
duel'me ol, 4-.^, lO , Itm much, 509, t * , want of, 
s t J, 

Humour, .md p uboi-. contoined, n ^7, 35; contrasted 
wi.'i wit, 35M, 3, i ^.ent 2 t)t, 4 41 , enough of 

a I it.d, 262 2L , good, elicit of, oti weak spuils, 
it8, lb; n.en of, iikii ol ip mus, i.76, 6; true 
2JI if t.ue, d' tilled STc, 3 10 
Hunger a tend e , .-,7, -•? 285, 39 best sauce, 
iPo. 6 , f fit (i 5f, 01, ti inpt r, 101 40 

IKary ert^ * ir, 10j 4 , evti of, 516, 6; ni.in 
in a, Wii.iteh s .idvtee lo 441, lO ; sign of in* 
eeiiptlene>, s-i .*2 
Hurtm 4 .tnd lie,ding 313, 8 

Husband .md wife, qu.ilities of, tqo, 43; and 
wife, as ei 1 n< nti as, 49 , 19 , the ben j i eked, and 
the tvr.ii.t \\il.., IJuins analheina on c2 j 
Husbandman .md hr- labours, 436,1 , bni pinessof, 
4^0 '7, unielfish l.ilioin of, 17, 29; Vngi'ot,37i, ig 
Husbandry, eotnl good divinity, 129, 34 
Huss John .It the a.ike 3 9 3 
Hymen conti islul with wai, 518, 38 
Hymn-book n ji .1 p.iii.i( < .1, 467, 14 
Hypocrisy, homige to virtue, '>23, 32 , intolerable, 
4(18 ?5 ; in managing another, 93, 47; where it 
begips 01,4} 

Hypocrite llishop H.dlon, 4 )6 7 ; Burns'aversion 
lo, 127, 10 worse I ban open sinner, 29, 47 
Hyjiocntes, .Sat m s dupes, 174, i 
Hypotheses, lullabies, 164, 27 i repudiated by 
Newt 'll if4, 23 

Hypothesis, power of a good stout, i"2, 5 
Hyssop in clmik of wall reuion d'Hre of, 555, 4 
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good from Kid cflect of. 178. 21; of self, 175, 5; 
otii fattl 26, nither than falsehood, 28, 56; 

X se'i-e of ficin prcatci knowledge, 443, 28 ; sense 

of m.uk of Wisdom, 175 5 ; that marks a superior 
Icicle, image of dnstiry 40 37,39 nature, 4'><). tlie only darkness, 472, 20 ; true, 

Idea I single uev 't.vin to if ^ ; a smg'c pos- 146, a; ut»i oiisLiou‘-nc'-s of, 147,37; voluntary, 

se'-sion ' \ (ifpretaled i( i1,,t.ii 11 m distr u t- lilair.ewotllnnc'-s of 14B. 41 

ing, evil of MO i... an i fm.io ioli_,ton-. jinwcr Ij^iioiaiit in.in, 'ui uioidiiig to the Hilopadesa, 

of, 4.* I, 3', aid fail f oiiipaied, 4{. t 28, 'lo\»>lioii I'.i ij, the iii< 1st \ toh nl, (77, .^4 

fo.'i,. ,7, fi'1,1 d i' _’t I ( (, , t7 • m.mifi >.1 I- Iliad an I wivsidt hk idt nt 430, i6, Homer’s, 

li^p vjf, .1-. l)i KUiiiil (kitin,, <1 , nun pos- < jsH, ,7, |V 17 

Si^olwiih m •; J 18 , n<_\\, h.ii 1 to II ol f,i. Ill uls n<> formiil i toi in iking 4f)7. 32 

ij pow r ol an i-f 34, 11 >1 o* t,.ii 1 ih'mg ill Illlllll, s •( 11 d, fill ol, o 13 

tf ’kv), s , siijji lorvoiihof j -i.tlie iiniit. I Ill a sm u e uifi'r iPj, ,5, patjoiitly home, 442. 

m mill.I 111.Ml ('„n;,ili. thill II I e‘-1 ol i.a 1*0 ^i.npoits ftcilit gULiito -71 7,sa\ingana 

loi. 11 oais, 4 , 8 . to be I on, if it cannot t'ni.i mg no 'oh dc, who fcaiSj 531, 18 

1)1 u !•'< 1 217 i’ Ill-bied iii.ni. m Ilk of, 447, -,0 

Ideal ,11 o'lip II ina III of 3 3, 6 , lu tti r tli in Ill-done, 'lie, no com < rn of 01ns, 5-4, 29 

1 I'lLi, L|i ,c‘ , 111 11 i 1 ivv . V , I 5 , } ,, ill-f(iitime, the m< \|)i iiciK Ld in. ' 31, 32 ; without 

<li-,111'aulc onl\ u hr 11 .,111 i\.r| . 1 11^,4.; pow ci on him w h jin good foi tune deceives not, 

cvci \ nil 111 '11,, ,, hon ImjjiT .1, in ibi 4t 

actiiil, }! 1 4 , I- III 1 '■■i on 11 >1 n 1 m 1! t* Ill-Iiiinionr, prtH. clloti from, 517. 31 

3.', ou led h) III' r. ,1 ji,, , pui imig o, Illiterate in la ina.k of, 1 17 30 

own 173. .9, tin L'l ilia o) ^ \ I ion / , pj tin, Ill-lnck, f isi ui.ition ol y 18, 34 , how to avert, 31, 27 

lor cv i\ one aid low to icah.i, it, 1 4, 7 ; to 111-inaniiei ed, m uincis of, to w ln'in odious 441,26 

grow in tin t^ i! , 9 Ill-in.iniiers. thr.c soiiu i . ol, ^36, 32 

Idealist, the and lu , I ody 37- "3 Ill-uatutcd man, and public .pint, 202, 73 

Ideals, t ' t-m t ([, f , om <Ulin.d - 21 Ills in.iginu) Hmris on, ,3, n, in relation to 

Ideas, 'im 1 ,it Cl .1 Ml 'll- lit b\ m nt. 11 -. of, i, p hh - m. s, 31, 17 , the. wc have lo he home, 424, 

5; mall c of, (111 I I'l III, 31 . v'r.i'i'ii'ig. 17 wl') lih, 1,0 17 

(OT tiolliii^ p')Wf 1 ol, , (, 41, iilii-.i\e j)K\d'ii I Ill-thougnt ol, to! c, sometime'; a good, 490, 24 
of 38 i< , M lid to 111 I < I n >,,1.11 ,hivm^ mil lll-ticling-s, U 1, t< 11 ill uis< Ivt s, 123, 31 

thiiil-mg (o'lipii.d, (y, Cj ill w i< ilmble > , iM-itsage, cllccl of. 2.)it> 

3(, like piLi. s ot ih 1 II 4 '17 3(, mule Ik .h. Illusion, and altr r remoi se, 61, 32 : Its extent, 482, 

309, ,.1 , iiiM iki n tlic‘-iu|i<t III'and (laupcu mg lu menlo.idiicss foi, ,.73, g , no end to, 72, 50 ; 

e'tccl of, 01, ,,, iicw ihi.ng uni iiMpnm , povMi ol, 340, ,3, that v,l uhlens i oiuiastcd with 

gt ncMs of 07, , II. t mi MUie of ,i mm 31 liulhthat audens bo 2, the uiiaciive piwer of, 

32; our, hi c pi.I tin .. j .8, riir w mt ti d 4 >, '<*; the d iiiccr ol, 42-, 34, which pervades 

f.ut-.,'-24 4 , (low mI ] , the di..'^ of, : 111'- S'l -3 

38; Hoc wlivi I uild 0*1 I.) IS urn. a Illusions tinm nking of, dislll ed, ',02 16 

vi-.ilil( (oim yi 30, w'oiM ol, .1 icai/c 41 , tj Illustrious, m n tin sipiihliie and the liiemniial 

Idioms .ri kui,,iM,e 91, it ,)l 4 c ; the tiiost 19/ 13 

Idiots onlj, twi c CO/' "1 if'* 2’, till '-iciti.t. Ill-will t'I foiiPof, 4'’t> 48 

.17J IJ I'liriges thiii"s c\,.rested through, 4^0, 44 

Idle ilw s III 11 ik ) alw i\s dodge woik, Liia ; mat loll a ami ot J07, . and icahty, the 
loS, 7 ciii'.iiii of, ‘) III ‘ chuictd «>l, woDUs jl 4^5, 7, app'als t(' 263, 43, .is wings 

3 b, mm a oidiii’ t’> oi.i Ui , 41, otoiiiih I'y, 2 contia'-lcd witn judgment, 223, 

})co| I2, aim ik'ii <11.111 b tin. ant lli. 44 death ol it. love 47. *7, fiee as nothing 

devil 4 , b, the, (1. XI u ici 1 tic ol, 38, •), chc J13, iq, in tlie ])i>et, 448 18 m.idc.ap of the 

Ill'll miciitio/M ({(), bt iin, ''23, 33; mans ruling and divine power, 

Idleness, a rtpm.uh, 450, a ti mpitng of the p )3 i 8 : nime seii'-itivc than heait 200. 54; 

ticvil, 17.8. 3 ; I'citci ih m a hid ti id ■'9. 7j, N ipvileon on the power of 3Q 8 , necessary to 

busy 2bb, 40, . V il of, 1, II, 3.J, 3 , ’. 7 '9, ici 2i’inoii of truth, ics 12 , no nnagiuation 150, 

306, 4..; evil of iMoiii I 'I g, 17^, 7 1 . Ily lol 1 , 8 , power ol 5 s, 21 , savings about, 436 20-23 I 

haidir w.itk th ui m<lu.ii\ ;7 .1 , 111 ^oiiih s h nee mt'ebicd to 302, 27, strung, tricks of, 

pcr„di\ ol, .,7; Us h'-iiilesuie-s i^y, j , mm- 4)., 4-, sul jet t on’y tvi art, 78 37; surpassed by 

chi< f of --4 It; stunuoii, the loil of, p'^, j,, icility, 3(19 21, the ch ineiu of, ^197, 25 to be 

the hligm of gciiiiis. o tliccvjlof, I , jb , the kcj t sa ic 217, 91, under the afTertiors, 543 22, 
toil of, I- ; 17,1 )<i null 11 I Dec L of } 38 vvaiit of, a grave defi-..t, 16, 14 , without le.trnmg, 

Idler a >'jung, 214, 42, iIk^ a handle .s watch, 13.7, 32 wiiliout t.iste 78 37, without truth, 

IS, 2 G 104 , 91 

Idleis, greit talki is. 3(3, 10 Imbecility, mans, effect of 416, 24 

Idolatei, tin itiii, 3'-h 32 _ Iiiiitatiou. a source of all ayiprciuiccship, 138.9; 

IdolaLiy, a m.x.i, 488 ig , the, th.at is condcmnable, easy 34 19, loip step to 470, 5, more potent 
41 9 than precept 'cxj, 46 not discirleship, 49c 8 of 

comprehensiveness of. '>(, 37: the inventor another s sijle, 493 23, of evil tontrasled with 
of, fio, Miiuc in s’lh, 22 that of good, 130 49; of good and of Lad 223, 

Igdrasil the In .* 59, 4'7 14. powei of 473 36, rule* in J62, 8 , 329,29 

Ignorance, i mode .1 toiifcssion of, 13 si; and Im,nateiial things esscnttal to life. 468 26 

untori'-c loiisn. ss of it, 147, j'." as sup{.oit ol luinioitality. halked of, 1 (4, 42 , eflect ol disbelief 
ptiestiialt, 77 2b, .uid.icuMis, 7<vv«v iimuious m, 1:44, ;'{, essence of, 423, 33; faith m. to bo 

knowlclgr, 3(6, 22, lomloii of, 116, 10, eon- enjoyed in silence, 243 12, Horaces assurance 

tr.asted with eiioi 84 30, F „ 4 , 83, 10. evil of, of his, 310, 21 . hovv we forfeit, 529. 39; our faith 

306, 42:436, i(, Iia[»|)mt s, 43, hohe-.i, 471 in s't. 7, the hi x/irig evidence of, 337, 38, the 

j; luuii.m, tiocllic on, -i »u 29, in Kimn ,1-, J intciest lu, 66, 46 

25 ; hfe-long, a tragedy, 414, 3, n..m s, 483, 23 : of 1 Impatience, l^urus on, 340, 17 , difficult to coo- 
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quer, 167, x ; the evil of, 343, xx ; to right one s 
self to be curbed, 402, 10 
Imperial spirits, rare prerogative of, 499, 43 
Imperfections, our, tne secret of, 306, as 
Impious to be feared, 166, 6 

Importance, airs of, deceptive, 7, 38; effect of 
imagination on, 565, 15; in matters of, trust un¬ 
safe, 18^. 19 

Impossibilities, created by idleness, 202, 28; faith 
laughs at, 100, 21 _ 

Impossible, everything at first. 92, it ; no binding 
to the, 8, 34 ; possible otily to man, ^>61, 47; 
proof of certainty, 38, ^a , the, 540, 10 
Imposture, evils of, 9,46, probably for good, 357,34 
Impression, moral, when strongest, 338, j6 
Impromptu test of wit, 225, x6 
Improvement, means ofj 531,14 ; not every, virtue, 
298, 70 , secondary to invention, 98, 44 
Improvements, resistance to, as innovations, 
480, 16 

Improvidence of life, 550, 42 

Impudence, a god, 406. 24 ; how to avoid imputa¬ 
tion of, 461, 26; mistaken for confidence, 289, 
30; the acme of, 440, 41 
Impulse, the inner, power of, 475, 44 
Impunity, evil effect of, 184, 6 
In and out, in spirit ual world, 191. 19 
Inability, moral, and guilt, 283, ij; suspends law, 
183, 48 

Inaction, accursed, 292, < 

Inanimate, the, to speak and reason, 265, 9 
Inanity, alone endless, 314, 44 
Incapable aping capable, 194, 39 
Incapacity, the first i roof of, 4.i8, 33 
Incense, a little, effect of, 505, 32; ashes, and 
burning of, 301, 2; on altar, obscuring effect, 


421, X 

Incivility, from a superior, 50^, 38 
Inclination, and will, in the matter of virtue, 6, 
42 ; conquering, benefit of, 503, 8 , determining 
power of, 480, 39; natural^ to be contro.led, 212, 
7; undue regard for one s own, 467, 16; with 
nabit, impossible to conquer, 491, 22 
Incomprehensible, comprehensible, 61, 9 
Incongruous, the, displeasing, 314, 31 
inconstancy mm's one fault, 320, 35 
Increase, the end of, 94, 40 
Incredible, how to treat, 538, 43 
Incredulity, a religion like the others, 223, 36 
Independence, apostrophe to, 486, 10; com¬ 
mended, II, 28 ; evil of loss of, 277, 4 ; fruit of 
injustice, 224, 2; rebellious, painful, 540, 43 • 
the best, 417, 40; the glorious privilege of, 491, 
17 ; the secret of, 204, 24 
Inaependent mind, Burns to, 483, 43 
Indexc, an, a saving, 487, 1 
Indian, the poor, faith of, 252, zd 
Indies, wealth of the, 461, 41, 42 
Indifference, prevalence of, now, 3x7, 42; two 
kinds of, 131, 10 
Indigence, man in, 542, xo 
Indigestion, cause of dreams, 41, 52 
Indignation, source of inspiration, 390, 24; that 
m^es verses, Carlyle on, 436, 27; weaker than 
love, 255, 9 

Individuiu, always moving, 436, 28; as a private 
door to the divine, 125, 35 | first period of, 428, 
28; most important perii^ in life of. 444, i , no, 
for his own sake, pr, 45 ; no bridge between one 
and another, 472,12 ; the measure of an, 210, 28 ; 
the, in society, 396, 17 

Individualism, absolute, 2, 20 ; adverse to welfare 
of the whole, 95, 14 , preservative of power, 75, 18 
Individuality, at a discount, 526, 22 ; one s, his 
limit, 303, 26; one’s, sacred, 304, 43; planted in 
instinct, power of, 174, 3a 


Individuals, easily dispensed with, 533, 4a; singly 
and corporately 212,11 

Indolence, a perpetual holiday, X77, 48; an end 
.334i 37 ; lti»e for life, 325, 9; mistaken for 
patience, 330, 44; our mental, 524, 33; that 
voluntary debility, evil of, 414, 23 
Indolent man, in love, 202, 55 
Indulgence, how we learn, 205, ao; rarer than 
pity, 187, ix 

Industrious, first need of, 494, x 
Industry, as a defence, 99, s ; building upon 
Nature, S44, 8 ; condition of God's gifts, 125, 28 ; 
dependence on one s own. 200, 36; gifts that 
Clown, 194, 4; its support, 186, 41 ; mistress of, 
549, 27 ; mother of, 518, 26 ; the powt*r of, 394, 7 ; 
unfortunate condition of, 396, 21 
Inevitable, arguing with, 472, 47 ; folly of fearing 
or lamenting, 534, 28 ; the, folly of distress about, 
404, 33; the, hard to hear, 54, 35 ; to be yielded 
I to. 55 X. 44 

I Infant, crying in the night, 15, 41; those who have 
lost an, 480, 8 

Infant's faith, sacredness of, 151, 47 
Inference compared with observation, 323, 36 
Inferior, finding one's, a first duty, 428,15; the, of 
nothing, woithlessness of, 147, 23 
Infidelity, assoi i.ited with big«)try, 407, 9 ; general, 
as soil for religious ideas, 119, 39 
Infinite, an epitome of, in every man, 266, 47 ; how 
to attain to, 556, 28 ; how to express, in art, 185, 
10^ in finite 495, 28; nearness of, 116, 3 ; seen in 
finite, 261, 45 ; surest of lacts, 436, 32 ; the, how 
to re.ad, -{84, 37 

Infinity, the chosen for, 507 / 

Infirmity, the badge of, 287, 33; that last, of noble 
minds, 101, 23 

Influence, defined, 9,50; over men, how to attain, 
560. 27 ; secret of, 436, 34 ; true, 500, ii 
Influences, man needs, 264, 1 
Infortune, worst kind of, 1 to, 31 
Ingratitude, a cuise on, 403, 40; evil of, 491, 14; 
hatefulness of, 166, 31; man’s, 31, 2; our suffer¬ 
ing from. 524, 3 ; the worst of vices, 13?, 35 
Ingle-nook, men must le.ave, .>7^, 39 
Inheritance, as citi/ens, value of, 260, 8; antici¬ 
pated, 176, 23; from our sires, 525, 3; man’s, 
288 6 

Inherited, the how to profit by, 519, 15 
Inhumanity, man s, 266, 38 
Iniquity, Burns' measure of, 541, 11 ; sowing 
penalty of, 148, 22 

Injuries, benefit of, 436, 35 ?»hest remedy for, 194, 
31, disregard of mark of a great inina, 259, 21; 
effect of lighting or being angrj^ at, 194, 29; not 
to be avenged, 154, 42 ; our sense of, 385, 20; re¬ 
venging, costly, 198, 5; to he expected, 97, 23; 
to wilful men, 497, 3; unexpeclea, 244, 34 
Injuring to benefit, 483, 12 
Injurious under injury, 3x1, 32 
Inmry, a galling, 155, 37 ; avenging, easy, p2, 41; 
iietter receive than do, 2, 48; by a noble man, 
how to treat, 531, 45 ; ghost of an, 472, 44 ; how 
to meet an, 171, 29 ; how to recompense, 370, 32, 
33 ; meditated, done, 194, 30; mistake in aveng¬ 
ing. ^50, 25 ; scorning to avenge,^ 427, 4 
Injustice, committed, versus injustice suffered, 149, 
46; effect of, on its perpetrator, 485, 31; effect 
of sight of, on temper, 209, 6; greatest, 432, 28; 
height of, 158, 38 , Jacobi’s definition of, 216, ix ; 
no man means an, 302, 50 • no success, 405, 29; 
nor to be home, 8<;, 16', rather suffer than do, 
169, 30; to individual, 436, 36; unbearable, 526,31 
Inmost tilings melodious, 194, 34 
Inner, and outer, 446, 32; sacrifice of, to outer, 

*93. 36 

Innocence, a heroic, 469, 41; silent, persuasiveness 
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453> 36; and obscurity, advanta{;e5 of, 323, 
o; and mystery, incompatibility of, 210, 18; 
adge of, 87, 38 ; coerced, like a caged lark, 44, 
j8 ; elocjuence of, 15, 43, friend of 66, 45 ; from 
misfortune, 32Q, 22 ; greatest prerogative of, 402, 
2; how regarded by guilty, 151, <5; in whom 
alone, 104, ^; power of, 66 lo; prior to guilt, 
94, 22; to be protected at any < ost, 29, 44; to 
eye of vn e, 496, 39; true, maik of, 365, iq , 
within, good armour, 153, 23; youth-preserving 
power of, 319, 8 

Innocent, as doves, 399, 27 ; sleep of the, 4 ^6, 40, 
the, what is due to, 406, 8 
Innovations, crude at Hist, 20, 45 
Inquirers, (locthc’s dislike to, :7'>, 23 
Inquiries, numerical, 318, 39, scientific and learned, 
Mcpliistoon, 512, 50 

Inquiry, before judgment, 27, 47 ; beginning of, 
417, 22; default of, 174, 47, fundamental, 174, 
46; the proper subject of, 288, 46 
Inquisitive person to he sliumn d, 145, 42 
Inquisitiveness, penalty of, 147, 28, implying ill- 
will, 51, 47 

Insanity a certain, necessarv^, 304, it ; common, 
3fxj, 16; rontiasted with itispintion, 255, 14 
Inscriptions lapidary, 187, 19, 230,8 
Insect, an, an inject on a queen, 301;, 19 
Insensibility and anguish, the mern between, 5.*8, 
3^ ; too rmieh, 497, 46 

Insight, before eloquence, 162, 10; char, its com¬ 
pass, 164, 13; deep, tendency of, 56, 51; eflcel 
oO 825, 14; indispcnsalileness of, 391, 26; reck 
oned final, 26 >, 16; worth a life’s experience, 13, 52 
Insincerity, Carlyle on, 471, 20 
Insinuations, Devil s rhetoric, 73, 3S 
Insolence f>om eonietnptible people, 471, 10 
Inspiration, contrasted with insanity, 233, 14 ; 
from above tune, 486, 38; from indignation, 99, 
4 ; in the dullest, 190, 261 neecssity for, 326, 24 ; 
of the Almighty, 206, 21 ; possibility of, 471, 5; 
the word, 463, 25 J to be enjciyed while it lasts, 
243, 31 ; to be waited for, 503, 2 
Inspired, the truly, 4 • , 4 
Instability, cause of, 5 (o, 37; of things, 19, 35 
Instant, the, to be t.ik< n by forward top, 244, 18 
Instinct, as subsliinte for reason, 111, 11; con¬ 
trasted with reason, 369, 35, 42 ; mere, no guide 
for a man, 212, 7 ; our, most sacred, 54, 2 ; to be 
trusted, 501, 11 

Instincts, who speaks to the, 533, 35 
Institutions, aim of all, 440^ 26; ancestral, to be 
respected, 289, 25 

Instructed, the, a time coming for, 501, 13; the 
half and the wholly, (.loctlie on, 151, 17 
Instruction, divers agents of, 557, 34; effect of, 
70, 30; even from an enemy, J02, 27; mtiliods 
of, 462, 30; of merely clever men, 437, 2 ; the only 
solid, 446, 19; valuable as life, 409, 17 
Instrument mistaken fur agent, 73, 43 
Instruments that boast. 399, 14 
Insult, harder to bear tlian wrong, 432, 3 ; how to 
treat, «;38, 35 ; 540, 24 ; polite, its keenness, 453, 46 
Insurrection, how to foment, 90, x 
Insurrections, dangerous, 204, 25 
Integrity, Cromwell on, 405, 24; reputation for, 
forfeited, 54?, 6 , sayings about, 357, 37, 38 
Intellect, a large, mark of, 14, 23; a man s, 
measure of his worth, 163, 20 ; all, moral, 10, 
27 ; and experience as lights, 94, 32 ; and heart, 
connection of, 520, 16; better than Nature, 291, 
41 ; different forms of, and their relation to the 
ridiculous, 61, 30; dweller in, lonely, 472, ig; 
endowments of, 392, 49; error of, measure of, 
190, 15; function of, 458, 42; heroism of, xoo, 
; inflexible, 233, 4; life of, 75, 26; man of, 
htt proper place in affairs 440, 26 1 man cf, lost 

20 ’*' 


without energy, 440, 27; men of great, not_ of 
the world, 276, 3; occupied in splitting hairs, 
416, 31, our ideal of, 416, 5; sayings about the, 
437, 4-6; superior, always self-conscious, 305, 
49; march of, 441, 28, 29; timid, loss to world 
from, 550, 45 ; without energy, 12, 32 
Intellectual men, when at their best, 202, 48 
Intelligence, a man of large, 37, 52; as a social 
bond, 32, ^9; characteristic of, i, 31 ; clear, 
the great point, 240, 27 , dependence of, on misfor¬ 
tune, 136, 33 , educating, 492, 6 ; men of limited, 
censure of, 238, 14; movements of, characterised, 
404, 41, natural, power of, 292, 44; self-con¬ 
scious, illusory, 162, 44 ; without energy, 31, i 
Intelligent, the, right of, 437, 7 
Intemperance in feeling* 199, so 
Intentj secret, betrayed by outward act, 3, 44 
Intention, a pure, 272, 30; evil, guilt of, 140, 41; 
fixed upon (iud as end, 413, 17 , of things never 
deal, 4SI, 19 

Intel course, our social, 339, 9; social, good effect 
of, 396, 2 

Interest, as a teacher, 64, 30; lessening fatigue, 
178, 25; limit of, in people, 274, 43 ; minus self- 
interest, 94, 15; Jiower of, in settling doubts, 
III, 43 ; private, no such thing as, 172, 44 
Interests, grtat, apt to clash, 189, 45; mans, an 
augury of him, 411, 41; renounced, not tastes, 
27 si 8*5 

Intimacies, to he sparing in, 520, 23 
Intolerable things, three, 468, 29 
Intolerance, fierce, as a symptom, 4x2, 22 
Intolerant man, the, 437, 8 
Intoxication, habitual, cnminalily of, 138, 23 
Intrepidity, commended, 24 , 39 
Introspection, no, 483, 46 
Intrusion, prying, 551, 22 
Invent, how to learn to, 200, 43 
Invention after truth, 10s, 3j; and memory, 273, 
20; highest, I liaracterised, 434, 38 ; the difficult 
athievement, 08, 44 

Inventions, adding to, 179, x ; and society, 3^6,32; 
daughters of humanity, X2i, 56; perfection of, 
slow, 299, 18 

Inventor, a V)orrower, 334, 46 
Investigators, quibblingj 244, 4 
Invisible, embodied in visible, 266, ii; the,garment 
of, 437, 24; world, in and about us, 437, ii 
Iron, hand, in velvet glove, 15, 44; striking the. 

Irregularities as signs, 184, 40 
Irremediable, not to be lamented over, 37, 28 
Irresolute man, pitiable, 475, 37 
Ii resolution, a proof of weakness, 474, 32 ; effect 
of, 201, 10; rebuked, x6t, 37 
Irretrievable, the, how to treat, 114, 44 
Isolation, no such thing as, 188, 24 ; of man from 
man, impossible, 274, 41; to be avoided, 527, 30 
Italy, seasons in, 156, 17 


J 

Jack and gentleman, 392, 19 
Jackdaw, the Welshman s, 484, 14 
Jackdaws, how to escape the scream of, 397, 3X 
Jargon, dogmatic 70, 34 
Jealous, with what possessed, 437, 16 
Jealousy, cancer of, 419, 24; how to get rid of, 
176, X4 ; ineradicable, 49, 19 ; its malignant 
nature, 437, 17 , love of self, 181, 14 : that may 
make better, 480, 28, the fruit of, 78, 28 ; the 
green-eyed monster, 29, 63 
Jean Paul of his early poverty, 449, 27 
6U» 
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INDEX 


JUSTICE 


i ehovah, Jove, or I^ord, 103, 7 
eer, effect of one, 332, 43 
ericho, go to, 125, 2 

est, a, expected, 437, 18; and earnest, treatment 
of, 172, 34 , rather lose, than friend, 29, 31 , pre¬ 
ferring, to friend, 148, 51 ; sundering, from 
earnest, 151, 26 , the prosperity of a, 7, 40, 41 
Jester, little short of fool, 146, 45 , to be shunned, 
108, 3 

Jesting, danger of, with the great, 98, 28; not | 
understood by nature, 292, 30 
Jests, he, at scars. 144, 6 , made and repeated, 108, 
s6 ; wanton, 518^ 36 
Jesuit order described, 224, 3 

Jesus, always with His own. 252, q ; and Socrates, 
difference between, 423, 3:5, Ills own sole wit¬ 
ness, I, 52, of Ilirnself as .Son of in.in, 4s}, q. 
religion of, 431, 9 , the heart of, unpenetrated, 
42 50, tht ttachingof, 529, 12 
Jew, hath not a, eyes, m, 16 

Jewels, tlod s, how poll h«'d, 126, 12 , hid, lost, 156, | 
21 ; merely to look at, 115, 2 
Jews the, Goethe on, 437, 15 
Job, afflictions of, the record of, 447, .9 
Job S faith, i6g, 33 

John Bull, advice to, 241, 22 ; the z/za inertitr of, 
312, 24 , the pridt of, 424, 26 
Johnny Pigeon s epuapli, 13=;, 12 
Joke, a, love of, 124, 24 , among whom to risk a, 

, 333i 49 . worst, 474, 49 

Jokes, laughter at ont s own, 325, 5 , risk incurred 
by, 109, 34 

Joking incompatihle with malignity, 497, 2 
rule in, 4, 16 , with ladies, 281, 2 

j ollity and tr inquilhty 499, 1 
ournal, the learned, Emerson on, 207, 38 
ourn ihst, Hism irck’s definition of, 5O9, 22; to 
whom he owes tribute, 498, 34 
Jove, prayer to, 380, 56 

Joy, amid inisfortunc, 22, 2^ ; and grief, in measure, 
37T, 25; and pam, rel.itivc .unuunt of, 471, 39, 
and sorrow, 114, 48; and weeping at, i<>2, 5; as 
a teacher, 334, 47; concealnn nt of, 113, lo, 
deep, awe in, 9, 20; each present, absothing, 73, 
22 , effect of, as compared with that of giief, 136, 
34. J5 » effect of excessive, on reason, 54, i , 
effect of imparting, 471, 24 ; effect of, on mind, 
}3it 32 I effect of reflei tion on, 417, 3 ; fell-iwship 
in, 460, 32 ; great, after great cliange, 133, 45 , 
great, how earned, 133, 36 , how to find, 567, 41 , 
how wc part with, 327, 45, in Hcav.n, 532, 5, 
man's, only m building up, 312, 36, meaning of, 
gi, 37 ; not in joys, 04, j8 , our face of, 379, 40 , 
pronmnd, 337, 53 , seen only in a beautiful face, 
379» 37 * shared, 20, 7; 92, 22; shared, joy 
doubled, 122, 12; 383, 28; sympathy with, 548, 
40; the greatest, 474, 14; lliree parts pain, 28, 
18; true, 500, 12, 13; true, a charactei of, 374, 
a6 ; true, its oiigin, 499, 35 ; unfelt, hard to feign, 
154, 32 ; vanishing, 519, 25 
Joyousness, essential to all useful effort, 77, 37; 
mother of virtues, 64, 19 

Joys, concealment of, 149, 36; connection of, with 
sorrows, 191, 41 ; each condition its own, 87, 33 , 
highest, source of, 434, 44 ; killed with love, 134, 
i; little and ^reat, 251, 21 ; not unminglcd, 308, 
II; participation in another’s, 152, 2; purest, h iw 
obtained, 432, 20; too high, not to be sought, 
527- 33; unfelt, hard to feign, 154, 32 
Judas, equal to Jesus at the ballot-box, 33, 45; 

even a, among the apostles, 89, 21 
Judge, a lax, 310, 27 , a good and faithful, 31, 60. 
an incompetent, 175, 6 ; and jury, their functions, 
4, 50; and law, compared, 259, 4 ; appeal to the 
heart of, 125, 4 ; duties of, 214, 30-33; duty of, 
300, 19; not, and reason why, 1x2, 6; of others, 
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how to, 527, 31 ; others, how we, 523 33 , our, 
he who made the heart, 552, 14 , who acquits a 
criminal, 214, i , w'ho cannot punish, 7, 43, 
whom no king can corrupt, 1S4, 3 
Judges, (obblcrs, 279, 4f), function of, 237, 20; 
good rare, 129, 41 , should Imve two cars, 376, 
31 , the duty and piacticc of, 233, 27; virtue 
required in, 327, 58 

Judging by the event, 493, 23 ; defined, 493, 26; 
men, golden rule of, 198. 27 ; others, 41,4, well 
or evil, 551, 2 

Judgment, a, well tried, 387, 52 ; and wdt, 537, 
30, 558, 6, and knowledge, 221, 6, 7 , as a mark 
of genius, 281, 22 , as the innei man, 40,, 47 , at 
the helm, 544, 30, contrasted with im igination, 
223, 34, contrasted with invention, 196. 13*, de¬ 
ceptive, 433, 1}, dependent upon fteling, 522, 
20, diviiK, 1/3, -'2. 32, 33, 1 >7, 17, fled to 
brutish b asts, 3-*i, 6, haste in, 1R7, 36, how to 
form, 27, 47 , lack of, dangi t of, gp 17 , last, 
necessary, 7, 62, (>}. list, Tespori->iliility at, 568, 
28, like a pair of scales, 4 ,7, 21 , limit of, 539, 
24, of otlu-rs, 93, -o, of })ostinty and con¬ 
temporaries, contiasicd, 47, 7 , of the wisest, 
463, 26 , one’s own, as st.md'itd, 267, 4 , of man 
ancl w'oman, 267, 31 , j)M\aic, Di Stirling on, 
"37, 9, prnate, no stand ud of tight, 86, 10; 
right, rule for, 109, q, sclf-salis(action wi'li, 93, 
10, spoiled h\ iin Igination 398 22, the world’s, 
384 2 , to be according to law, 214, 24 , to be 

chaiitablc, 163, 21 , tr ule on s;, 41 . vulgar, of 
a great man, 4* , 10, wcaV ness of, 06 , 16, 
wliK li we base hcic, 330, lu, won! of, above 
man, 114, 13 

Judgments, estimate of our, 489, 13, to be weeded 
of (jpinion, 531, 7 , worthlessness of people’s, 
181, 2b 

Juggling, as governing woild, 204, 7 
Julian, his apostrophe to t hnst, 514, 3 
Juliet, love of, foi Romeo, 123, 15 
Jupiter, leniency of, 390 33 
Jurists bad Christians, 215, 9 
Juiy, function of, 4, 30 

Just, cause, defence of, 215, 4''; condition of being, 
323, 5 , foi uniust, 17, 38 , man may need help, 
89, 32 , man, rising again of, log, 4 , path of, 447, 
II , perfectly, or according to .ihilitv, 490, 33; 
the actions of^, 3 33, 12 , the, the little of, 439, 26 ; 
the only, si'rn, 131, 18, the, without law, 117, 
43, thing, the strong, 433, 35 
Justice, a safe shield, 93, 49 Va source of wrong, 
q, 24 , administiato* of, qualities of, 132, 28 , ally 
of religion, 313, 43 , all pcivaeling, 431, 36, and 
generosity combined, jiower of, 4 <0, 47 ; and 
just men, our love for, 523, 32 , and liberty, effect 
of separating, 347, 29, as administen'd, 54, 23; 
as haii'laged, 22, 28 , at all risks, 103, 26, 27 , com¬ 
pared with seventy and love, i ?, defined, 

113, 12,408, 17 , 432, 27 , 336, 2- ; defined and de¬ 
scribed, 2i6, 32, 34 38 , di-.rernment of, a revela¬ 
tion, 346, 33 ; divine, inst int, 125, 31 , enforced 
ill llible, 384, 45; essence of 425, 42; exact, 
mercifulness of, 93, 45 , extreme, evd, 98, 3 ; first, 
27, 25; foundation of temple of chanty, 40, 29; 
God’s, unfailing, 128, g, guide, 241, 23; how 
preserved, 245, 46 , bow to be loved, 151, 3 ; im¬ 
partial, truest mercy, 207, 6 , in judgment and 
action, defined, 223, 39 , in the eyes of God, 491, 
42 , lawyer’s, 7 ie*su\ God’s, 161, 40 , love of, 222, 
12; no, without generosity, 202, 36, not to be 
sold, 344, 14 , one hour in the execution of, 
33^1 ■’7 . orbs of, steadfast, 484, 29; respect for 
the gocis, 68, 53, second to reluipn, 297, 39; 
secure, 353, 14 , simple, 164, 26; springs of, 283, 
19, subtlety of, 223, 40; the administration of^ 
40’'>i45* thechamberof, 46,36; the foundation of. 
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36 ; jr> round belly, 437, 25 ; the only 
fountain of, 63, 46 , the reward of, 496, 13 , those 
who doubt or dt ny, 48^?, 19 , to man, desire of all, 
273 37 > nnconi|)romising, 169, 8 ; unfailing, 340, 
19; viitue of, 4tK), 3u, 40; virtue of "re it souls, 
6<j, 30, viitui of the 111.in, 171, 50; Westminster, 
and God s, difTcrent, ^68, 50, w'leii tooscvi rt, 406, 
39 ; with the gods, 390, 12 ; without recompense, 

271. 30 

Juvenal on his book, 365, 22 


K 

Keats’, epitaph, i<t5, n , rank as poet, 503, 48 
Keeping-, and giving, lule in, 217, 40, as a merit, 
29 {, 40 

Kepler’s higlust wish, 288, 2 
Keiiiel, \\ ho Would e.it, /)4, 34 
Kettle, rusty, not to be tinkeied, 568, 31 
Key, a goUi, power of, 6, 37 
Kin, a httle more than, 8, 46 

Kind, only the, fan, 311, 9, words, healing power 
of, IS, 27 

Kindly spirit, a, the human element, 332, 16 
Kindness, accotding to ibc Hiiopade-.a, 143, 31; a 
sudden hla/e of 40'), i ; breaks no hones, 137, 35 , 
commended, .>^3, 47 , deeds of, how repaid, 440, 
22 , dt fined, c ',6, 23 , eveinplir in repairing, i8q, 
29, how to reeumpetise, 370, 32, little deeds of, 
cffeitof, 2,1, (), prev.denc> of, 524, 19, reijuiting, 
hard, 5^2, 41 , soon forgotten, so, si . the joy of 
doing, TOO, 21 , to giateful and to ungrattful, 132, 
40*, to the good, not wasted, 31, 35 
Kindnesses, misplaeed, S3I) zh, the best, 408, 31 
Kindred, love of, 107, 58 

King, a down at heart, 5 j, 4f), a good, 6, 44 ; a, 
the look ol, 4^n , attiilnite of a, sst, zj , an 

anointed, no deposing, J12, iq , and kingdom, 
relation between, i, M. tonlrast between, and 
a fathei, 86, lo , evei^ inch a. 25, jj ; 179, 25 , 
fitness of the name*, 89, 48 , good, value of, 127, 
11 , his linnls, 80, 5S , morality of a, 443, 5, not 
a rreatuie of t hiim e, <96, , of Lnglaiid, legal 

inerey of, 438, 3s, Popinjay, 33, is, sayings 
about the, ^7s, 40-45 • 417 . 31-38 , the (see Rex), 
what most bet omes, "tn, 17 
Kingdom, a man's, 313, 23, of God, condition of 
entering, 554, 40, of God, in what it consists, 

Kings, a woiltl of, 172, II , and people, S34. 38 , 
and peojik, relation of, 447, 23 , anger of, 132, 50 , 
bands of, is, 4^ , contrasted with sbe*pbcrcis, 123, 
43 , couits of, ('oniposiiion of, 22, t , divine right 
of, 4S1, 36, divine right of, settled, 479, 7 ; eyes 
and e*ars of, 286, 2 ; hcaven-ehosen for us, 3s, 15 ; 
kntiw'ledge of, 493, 31 ; last argument of, 50s, 1 , 
not w'ltliout good qualities, 38, 36; not wi bout 
their virtues, 190^ 2. only eloquence in behalf of, 
233, is; only privates />ius ceremony, 53s, 24; 
powerlcssness of, to kill or cure, 162, 30; the a t 
of, 381, II , the rur^e of, 206, 6 ; the, of modem 
thought, 437, 37; the politeness of, 223, i?; the 
true, 4/8, 50, the wealth of, 33s 34 , iheir misdeeds 
and the penalty, 57, 53; wise, and theu: coun* 
cillors, 5S7, 33 

Kinship, spiritual, test of, 73, 44 
Kiss, echo ot the sound of a, 454, 28 
Kissing, full of sanctity, 157, i 
Kitchen, fundamental institution, 45, 22; vital 
part of the hou-.e, 555, 27 
Kite, a carrion, 2, 37 

Knave, a crafty, 3, 32; a, how to win, 45, 1; an 
old, 15, 57; and fool, 5, 58; found out. 81, 5; one 


thoroughly, 91, 38; once, 331, ai; wit needed 
bN, 109, II 

Knavery, and folly, excuse for, 102, 29; baseness 
of, 200, 17 , defined and developed from cunnings 
51, 28; no, if no fools, 174. 47 

Knaves, first of nine order of, 428, 27 ; honourable 
in the mass, 2,8, 33 

Knight, lying, m dark ages, 302, 49; scarce a, 
i-lSf 7 

Knights of chivalry, 42, 35 ; 760, 41 

Know, seeking to, 40, 59 , three things to, X99, 27; 
to, as an act, 493, 44 

*' Know thyself,’* as a precept, 76, 42 ; 183, 43 

Knowing, and doing, 525, 7, compared with doing, 
557; 49* condition of, 525, 14; difTicult, 165, 6; 
easier than doing, 175, 23 ; meaning o‘ all, 535, 
41 ; people, 99, 6 , the step from, to doing, 305, 
13, w'oith, not always knowable, 297, 51 

Knowledge, a forbidden, 383, 48 ; 384, 47 ; a 
buiden, 506, 27 ; a question of use, 203, 31 ; a 
rare*, 477, 28; a steep, iiu, 12 ; all in all of, 415, 
so, all, useful, 166, 47 ; and doubt, 482, 38 ; and 
knowing it, 147, 34 ; and thought, 485, x ; as a 
helpmate lo virtue, sis. i ; a test, 147, 31 ; as 
a tieasiire, 324, 42 , benefit of, in use, 204, 26 ; by 
rote, 493, 2^, by travelling and by reading, 413, 
37 , Comte s stage*s of, 39, 53 ; contentment in 
regard to, 199, 49, contrasted with ignorance, 
178, 7, 8, crediting, to others, 62, i ; death, 319, 
12, definition of, 547, 17 ; diffused, 68, 3; dis¬ 
sembling, not safe, 176, 37 , divorced from justice, 
383, 5, efTeel of, on faith, 504, 23; essence of, 
4 -’S. 43 J excellency of, 557, 6; exclusively one s 
own, its value, 540, 48 ; for imparting, 385, 32 ; 
from enteiprise, 2619, 41 , from otheis’ folly and 
wisdom, 413, 24 ; gaming, a delight, 280, 8; 
grades in, 469, 32 , great, an effect of, 431, 44 ; 
great, without vanity, eflect of, 133, 46; growing 
in, happiness of, 41 3, 41, highest, 493, 40; how to 
acquire, 243, lo, 381, 25 ; bow to seek, 405, 55 ; 
human, Goethe on, 320, 29 ; in a disciplined mind, 
508, 2 ; in the purest sense, 469, ic ; increased, 
sorrow increased, 146, 39, intimacy better than 
extent of, 102, 6; irreverent, 15, 45, its flowers 
and seed, 433, 5; its price the drawback, 312, 9 ; its 
quality main thing, 204, 31 , little, w'hohas, 42, 25; 
man of, mark of, 146, 49; naiuial, how attained, 
290, 14; no, lost, 302, 40; no, w'lthout thinking, 
481, 24 ; not enough, 203, 40 ; obstacle to, 383,17 ; 
of causes, happiness m, 104, 24 ; of wise and igno¬ 
rant conlrasicd, jo, 13; oiigin of, 73, 22 ; our, at 
best, 521, 18; our highest enjoyment, 489, 27; 
our, often worthless, 539, 26 ; our, an illusion, 319, 
13; possession of, a right, 308, 22: question m 
regard to, 322, 44 ; real, the nature of, 369, 14 ; 
ripening and flowering of. 229, 38 ; rising in, 
effect of, 346, 40 ■ sayings atx>iit 493, 28-44 ; 494, 
I; seat of, 432, 37 ; source of, 393, 20 ; strength, 
* 47 . 35 I *hat IS worth, 142, 4 ; that suffices, 201, 
31; the beginning and end of, 100, ii; the be¬ 
ginning of, 254, 50; the best part of, 417, 52 ; the 
condition of acquiring, 12, 24 ; the desire of, an 
effect of, 423, 10; the key of, 392, 5 ; the only, 
we possess, 358, 7* the pearl of the faith-sea, 
23, 8 ; the tree of, 136, 36 ; 458, 24 ; thirst for, 
443, 29 ; thorough, test of, 445, 37 * three stages 
of. 90, 38 ; to be heralded by reverence, 260, 28 ; 
to be reverenced, 241, 24 ; to many too costly, 269, 
36 ; true, 300 14,15 , true, defined, 374, 14 ; true, 
for life, not debate, 547, 13 ; vain pursuit of, 145, 
43 r versus practice 162. 18 ; we need not travel 
to acquire, 496, 33 ; when alone accurate, 525, 6; 
when no longer a pleasure, 331, 28; with limits 
of satisfaction in 93, 58 ; with JUt energy, 12, 54 ; 
without God iio, ii; without integrity, 195, 16; 
without knowing it, 147, 39; without practice 
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553i 5« without religion, 44 ; without sense, 
4 17 ; williout virtue, 515, x ; 'worth of, though 

others know it not, 510, 6 
Know'st thou the land, 218, 38 
Knoz, John, Eail of Morton on, 144, 19; gospel 
of, to the Scotch, 241 39 


L 

Labour, a physician, 227, 37; and health, 15^, 36; 
and rest, 478, 22 , as a teacher, 220, 22; associated 
With pleasure, 125, 52 ; but not soul, saleable, 568, 
23 ; captains of, to he honoured, 273, 39; clamoi- 
ous at gate of morning. 43, 44; contrasted with 
luck, 357, 37 ; cultivatea, effect, 51, 6; daughter 
of pain, 48^, 5 ; division of, division of men, 204, 
38 ; employed or unemployed, S44, »2 ; endurable 
only m youth, 74, 2X ; everlasting law of, 405, 49 ; 
evil of, not regarding, 175, n ; foi other men, 167, 
35; habit of, lost, man lost, 253, 27 ; bard, virtue 
of, 475, 23; honest, face of. iS9, 29; how matlc 
happy, 205, 13; how made light, la, 65; law of, 
441, 27 ; mostly skilless, 431, 31 ; no disgrace, 84, 
29; no living without, 174, 20; ommpoi ncc and 
indispensability of, 314, 41; prescribed by Chris¬ 
tianity, 241, 7 ; problem, the real, 365, 48 ; reliev¬ 
ing power of, 235, 24 ; results of rising by, 387,13, 
f>aymgs about, 228, 23, 24; teachings of, 62, 13; 
the end of, 425, 12; to be loved, 255, 37; to or¬ 
ganise work for the wise, 547, 20; vaiii, 96, 24 , 
virtue in, 17, 23 ; we delight in, 437, 42 ; when 
unavailing, 59, 5 

Labourer, Jesus on rights of, 437, 43; the true, 
and his hire, 4^38, 47 

Labours, lingering, 129, 36 ; past, recollection of, 
213. 61 

Ladder, how to climb, 152, 51; 532, 12; 567. 2; 

mounting the, effect of, 565, 10 
Ladders to heaven, 30, 26 

Ladies, Johnson’s liking for, 165, 7; presence 
of at the play, 64, 2; young, affections of, 
35 

Lady, characteristic of, 6, 27; every, queen for 
life, 276, 32 ; mark of, 49, 4 
Ladyisxn, fine. 560, 32 
Lairds, Burns* advice to the, 326, 22 
Laissez-faire, effect of, on masses, 123, 33 
Lamb, a pet, 16, 33; shorn, God’s care for, 66, 42 
Lambs, poor harmless, 550, 28 
Lame, to he waited for, 179, 20 
Lamenting, misery of always, 490, 4 ; weakness 
of, 539« 

Land, a, how God punishes, 543, 33; a, where 
there is no singing, 531, 12 ; at the disposal of 
fortune, 166, xo; buying, 41, 11 ; possession of, 
sole right to, 312, 26; possessors of, duty of, 353, 
12, the, our mother, Carlyle on, 4^7, 47, the 
owners of, 437, 48 ; the, the proprietors of, 358, 
14; to hastening ills a prey, 181, 40; where the 
cypress and myrtle, 220, 8 
Landowner, honest, a servant, 304, 13 
Landscape, charm.s of, 89, 44 ; point of astonish¬ 
ment in, 186, 36; property in a, 311, 34 
Langnage, English, 82, 47; merit in, 104, 21; 
one, enough for a woman, 334, 27; only sym¬ 
bolical, 527. 26; secret of, 452, 42; the finest, 
427, 41 ; unkind, evil of, 507, 41 
Languages, a feast of, 479, 8; foreign, ignorance 
of, 532, 18 

Lapse, effect of one, 334,13 
Larks caught if heavess fall, 34, 13 
Lasses, brittle ware, 124, a; noblest work af 
Nature, 2^, 25 
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Last day, beginning and height of, 5O8, 21 ; day 
to every man, 60, 35 

Laugh, a good, 6, 45; who knows not how to. 
* 345 i *5 

Laughing, at versus grinning at, 86, 3 , and weep 
ing, cousins german, 229, 6; disarming, 209, 34 , 
not subject to mode, 275, ii 
Laughs; he wlio, not a bad man, 151, 30 
Laughter, as a sign of woith, 305, 6; compared 
with sorrow, 4CX), 1; effect of, 180, 39; excessive, 
a sign of sadness, 306, 9 , ill-timed, 119, 35 ; loud, 
vulgarity of, 2s 34; matter for, now, 9; 
men can bear, 273, 38; of the cottage and court 
contrasted, 105, 54, often deetptive, 38, ij our 
sincercst, 525, 29; riotous, Holmes on, 451, 45; 
significance of, 162, 7 , 441, i , two kinds, to be 
distinguished, 328, 27; iine\tuij|;uished, «;'37, 10; 
unmanneily, 114, 42; virtue in, 94, 56; witli 
reason, i8n, 40 

Law, a shield to tyranny, i8n, 26; and equity, 
distinct, 84, 17, 18 ; asleep at times, 71, S3 ; com¬ 
bined with justice, 4, s; contiasied with neces¬ 
sity, 121, 57 , Cicero s definiLion of, 87, 7 ; 
evasion instnted with, 103 13; extreme, wrong 
215, 25; felt as a restiaint, 205, 24; foul chim¬ 
neys of, hard to sweep clean, 67, 36; function 
of, 5b 37 I going to, 205, 42; good, beginning 
and end of, 417, ly; ignorance of, no excuse, 
178, 19; impeded by seventy, 453, 19; love 
in, 184, 24; must be reason, 315, 9; no, no sin, 
548, 43; no, without a hole in_ it, 85, 33; not 
to be a scarecrow, S27, i; obcilienee to, when a 
hardship, 280, 24 , of one’s nature, sacredness of, 
302, 42 ; one ccrl'ilnty in, 184, 15 , opjiression by, 
344, 51 ; pleadings in, 464, 43; possession by, 
213, 6; requisite m a, 237, 1 > 17 ; rule of nature, 
94, 25; sacred, 21s, 11 sancliomd by consent, 
4<>, 46; sayings about, 244, 42-46; 4 8, 12-29; 
seat of, 452, 38 ; soiin e of, 123, 44 ; stronger than 
man, 113, i; subtlety in, condemned, 300, 13; 
teaching of, 220, 5; the foundation of, 293, 33; 
the life of, 369, 36; to yield to ciicumstance and 
custom, 491, 18 , virtue of, 110, 38 ; voice of, 432, 
38; who has to execute, 369, 27; with public 
morals corrupt, 240, 28 
Lawful and honourable, 139, 35 
Lawgiver, man’s absolute, 356, 10; the spirit of, 
^ 454. 36 

Laws, good and bad, defined, 46 ; and manners, 
267, 36-38, 43; auiliors of, 238, 3?; during war, 
3<)r, 48; good, from Lad manners, 97,14 ; 129,4 , 
God sand lawyers’connection with, 205,15 ; good, 
origin of, 237, 14 ; good, out of bad manners, 31, 
15; how rendered binding and st ible, 227, 24; 
human, copies, 338, 19 ; in a corrupted state, 48, 
28 , just, to the good, 215, 39; many, a b.sd sign, 
226, 16, many, evil of, 210, 42, ministers and 
interpreters of, 237, 20 ; no, for the just, J17, 43 ; 
oppression of, xo, ii; orj^anic, Kuskm on, 33U, 
24; path of, and power of, 326, ii ; permanence 
of, 85, 26 , power of, 5x4, 47; powcrlcssness of, to 
kill or cure, 162, 30 proper tendency of, 457, 6 ; 
relation of, to penalties, 443, 17 , Ruskin’s advice 
as to reform of, 28, 40; strict, value of, 403, 36; 
the object of, 237, 13, the purpose of, 193, 7; 
too severe, worthless, 222, 33 ; when useless and 
when broken, 544, 24; without morals, 3651 42 
Lawsuit, agreement better than, 28, 28 
Lawsuits, issue of, protracted, 331, 7 ; why avoid, 
1x8, 13 

Lawyer, Brougliam’s definition of, 438, 30; pro¬ 
fession of, 107, II 

Lawyer’s, business, 205, 15; fee, the cheapest, 
208, 49 

Lawyers, by whom enriched, xo8, 40; experience 
of. 424, 8 
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Laziness in individual and in mass, 7, 65 
Lazy man, tlic, i, -;i 
Leader, should know the way, 86, 5 
Leaf, the two lohes of, jov. 33 
Leal, in the land o the, 478, 10 
Learned, in his mfidthtits, 50^, 8 ; man a truly, 
413, 41; man, Af]uiijas’ definition uf, is8, 27, 
man, rich, 159, 14 ; men, Goethe on, i88, 6 ; men, 
more numerous than w tse, s-sfi, 9; men not 
always hheral, 44 48 ; soon, karned lonp, 

38, 16 , the business of, as compared with the 
Ignorant, 1Q3, 30 

Learner, advice to, 318, 16 , his gratitude, ^32, 17 
Learning, a httk, dtingcrous 8, 44 , a little, liard 
to gam, 208, 2T ; according to cpiahty of man, 
270, n ; and play, 288, 28; by observation ancl 
experience, 413 37; hvM thing and blundering, 
34, 14 . chiel part of, 38 j, 15 , doting on straps of, 
398, 10; earllily, end of, 540, 3 , ever, ami never 
knowing 80^ 45 ; evil of its apparv,nt facility, 222, 
24 ; from living, 231,48; great school for, 431, 33, 
has us v.'ilne, 2 •(>, 18 , how lc> atKatite, 187, 40 , 
inferior to creating, -'Cxj, 2’ ; limitation of, 79, 
18 ; h\ing by, 308, jo , loving, 173, 16; man who 
does not Use his, 151, 32 , maltc*r of quaht\, 430, 
26 ; men of great, generosity of, 276, 4 , men of, 
like eais of corn, 198, 9 ; mere, 148, 45 ; much, a 
weaiiness, 283, 14 ; much, ranch igimi.inre, 283, 
15 ; no, v'lthout 1 ibour, 177, 21 ; not wistlom, 304, 
so , of antiquUy, venerable, 223, 10; only to for¬ 
get, 118, 52 , plnlosophy as regulating regard for, 
347, 24 , possible, ever> day, 318, 10; rule in, 237, 

I , rule of, 141, 37, saj mgs about, 523, 12-15, 
olon on Ins, 121, 49; the tondiuon of, jo^, 13 , 
the source of all, i ’8, 9 ; to be used like a watch, 
5^30, 39; to last with life, 410, 13 ; v.anity of foi- 
tifying one's self with, 492, 9; without eunimon- 
sense, 208, 24; without cliscretion, 559, 28; 
without mor.ils, 364, 32 , without nature like 
a maimed man, 202, 33 ; without sense, 148, 45 ; 
worth anything, how 10 acquuc, 303, 44 
Leaven, power of a little, 8, 45 
Legality, risk of, 226, t 
L egend, wedded to hi'.'ory and fancy, 519, 12 
Legislation, ancient, wisdom of, 117, 17; and 
administration, mistake about, 198, 17; foolish, 
a rope of sand, 108, 37 

Legislator, aim of the, 415, 47 , should he moder- | 
*1““, /-3i 43 . , . , I 

Leibnitz s optimism, Voltaire's version of, 498, 35 
Leisure, and solitude, Scipio Afiieanus on his, ' 
iti8, X ; dependent on business, 443, 27 ; value of, 
21T, 4; without literature, 336, 48 
Lending, caution against, 294, 3O; rule of, 141, 37 
Leniency at times a crime, 107, 8 
Lenity, evil ellect of too much, 535, 4 
Leonidas at Thermopyke, 397, 12 
Leopard, spots of, not seen, 1R4, 16 
Lesson, first, to be learned, 444, 2; the best, for 
many, 417, 49 

Lethe, a stream of, in every breath, 558, 25 
Letter, a, do* s not blush, 251, x ; and spirit, oppo¬ 
site effects of, 230, 33; long, reason for a, 210, 
46 ; what we look for in a, 187, 41 
Letters, as memorials, 32, 41 , devotion to, a 
regret, 117, 26 . mirror of a man’s breast, 184, 18 ; 
not to be carelessly written, 438, 47 ; qualities, 
good and bad, in, 402, 46; style of, 456, 2; the 
invention of, 206, 18; the love of, 440, i 
Levellei s, their aim, 568, 25 ; thetr failure, 483, i; 
two, 219, ro 

Lever, powci of, Archimedes on, 169, 15 
Levers that move men, 468 36 
Levity, unpardonable, 309, 8 

Liar, a swearer, 8, 9 ; and his oaths, 505, 30 , needs 
good memory, 8, xo 


Liars, how to he treated, 71, 44 ; no legislation for, 
47J» 13 • fo have good memories, 277, 36 
Libel, a, m a frown, 47, 31 
Liberal, the, sa^ mgs about, 438, 45, 46 
Liberalism modern, the lollies of, 429, 4 
Liberality, defined, 2^6, 3; grounds of, to be 
weighed, 28, 11 

Liberties, from the devil, 245, 26 , the basis of all, 
153. 35 

Liberty, a form of true, 35, 46 ; and justice, effect 
of separating, 547, 29 , as desired by Milton, 123, 
ig ; child of the nortli, 56, 52 ; civil, defined, 
245, 12 ; civil, utmost bound of, 481, 47 , crowing 
about, by slaves, 315, 17 ; dearer than country, 
341, 24; destioyed by gifts, 53, 6, effect of, on 
man, 396, 3 ; free and at her case, 226, 3 ; growth 
of tree of, 222,26 ; heailstrong, 153, 30 ; how to for¬ 
feit 27, to; how to pteserve, 68, 37 ; in harmony 
with law, 4 }3, I ; in nali ns, 226, 4 ; in relation 
to taxation, 183, 41 ; in piling power of, 112, 46; 
lean, and fat slavery, 2^3, 36; limit of, 266, ^9; 
Mmc Koland at statue of, 321, 12 , no such thing 
as. 474, 30, of ancient date, 226, fi , opening of, 
27, 10, p.ission for, 233. 10 , political, where only 
found, 352, 12 ; possibility of, 440, 37 ; safeguard 
of, 77, 12 , spit It of, IJui ke’s deference to, 288, 20; 
tlic first to strive for, 324, 18 , the only valuable, 
446, 8, the true, of a man, 438, 49 ; tree of, how 
It grows, 438, 76 ; true and false, 500, 16 , defined, 
471, 13; turbulent, quiet slavery, 261, 24; 

under'a pious king irx>, 34 ; value of, 436, 3 ; when 
onee leist, 326, x ; without deserving it, 454, 13 
Libraries, large, by whom not needed, 451, 3f 
Library, witness against its owner, 450, 22 ; 
browsing in, 167, 48 ; circulating, 3, 12 ; enough, 
271, 36; luxury of levelling in, 148, 13 
Licence, an enemy to liberty, 245, 22 
Licentiousness, aft* r reformation, 6, 67 
Lie, a double-disiilled, 33, 28, a flattering, con- 
trasteel with a bitter truth, 529, 14 ; a bait true, 
8, 16, 20; a, like a snowball, 8, 14, a, sure to he 
unmasked, 27, 49 ; a, to be crushed, 8, 28 ; a un¬ 
called for, 53, 18 ; deformity of, 315, 42 ; c'-sence 
of, 423,30; inexcusable, 314, 4 ; one, in the heart, 
e\il of, a8, 36; task involved in telling, 152, 26, 
i\hat it wants, 457, 17 

Lies, abhorrent to nature, 290, 20; all, will be dis¬ 
honoured some day, 302, 45; and the belief of 
them, 473, 15 ; destroyer of, our gratitude to, 206, 
15 ; doomed to vanish, 506, 10; establishing one’s 
self on, 475, 22 ; great, great as great truths, 133, 
47 ; how to overcome, 240, 16 ; man bom enemy 
of, 262, 17 ; resficci implied in telling, of one, 533, 
4 , scorned by the upright, 46, 32 ; self-productive, 
332, 46, 47; that rum humanity, Ruskin on, ao6, 
13 ; tolerance of, effect of, 548, o ; white, lead to 
black, 530, 33 

Life, a bark against the tide, 242, 14; a battle and 
a march, 263, 10, a becoming, 462, 14 ; a blessed, 
470, 3; a blossoming and a withering, 62, 16; a 
eliainber being frescoed with colours, 339, 39; a 
conscious half, impossible, 303, 16; a constant 
want, 16j, 23; a fiiint link between us and our 
heieaftcr, 29, 62 ; a galling load, 321, 15 ; a good, 
time enough for, 32, 30 , a greeting and a parting, 
265, 36; a happy and an unh.ippy, equalised, 
390, 21; a heroic, 434, 37 ; a higher, how to earn, 
522, 25; a law of, 443, 9; as led, a nudle, 538, 
20, a little glctim of time, 332, 48; a loathed, 
compared with death, 461, 45 , a long sigh, 320, 
IS; a long, the secret of, 568, i; a merry, how 
to live, 556, 31; a mistake about, 4<», rg; a 
mystery, ^47, 26; a new, beginning of; 526, 3 ; 
a new, with every budding bosom, xog, 32; a, 
not worth living 166, 19; a peaceful, how to 
ensure, 492, 4-’ a progress, 266, 41 , a pure and 
ai3 
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tra«, how to attain, 3S4, 38; a quiet, speciflc for, 
S75> 34 *• B reality, and all one bas, 481, 13; a 
really long, 413, 38; a nile in, 312, 7; 311, s; 
a satisfied, 380, 61 ; a ‘;chool, 3T0. 36; a sign of, 
183, 31 ; a simple, benefit of, 286, 27 ; a stxite of 
endurance, 163, 24 ; a steady self-control 266, 45 ; 
a stern realuy, ?66, 46, a short, advantage of, 
453, 25 ; a useless, 23, 43 ; a voyage under sealed 
orders, 284, 19; a well-written, rare, 24, 55: a 
wise, 516, 53 , according to nature or opinion, 389, 
^6; ascent of green mountain of. 266, 3 , advanc¬ 
ing in, 144, 48 , aim of, 415, 46 ; all a cbe.at 543, 
41; all, as death, 309, 46; always a hope, 527, 
22; amid doubt, 338, 2; nniong men 16, 53; 
among men, breaking or hardening, 177, 4 , an 
abortive, Young on tbe course of, 22, 15 , an ever- 
vanishing present, 266, 44; an obscure, 311, 4 J 
and art. diffeience of, 84. 41; and dcxith 464. 4; 
and death, a contrast, 329, ^2 , and dcxith a,-cord. 
ing to law, 94, 42; and death, not complete, 488, 
31 and time, 48s, n 1 ap^irt from w >rid 1-^4 30, 
as a study, interesting, 3 o, 6, at all, a miracle, 
403, 3 , at beginning and end, 4^7, 7 , at different 
ages, 22, 16; awful md wonderful, 155, 47. bartered 
away, 522, 30; b ised on tune, 339 40; b«st and 
safest course of. 449, 37 , between Juty and desire, 
39, i3, liodying forth of tbe invisible, 296. 11 , 
iolingbroke on 470, 32 , tiook of. interpn ter of, 
538, 4; brevity of, 262, 32 , brighter the longer, 
®49* 35? Burns aposiiophe to, 333, 53; by 
medical prescription, 363, 42; Calderon on, 362, 
33; charms of, tliat we nevei knew, 320, 14, 
cheap, and bread dc.ar, 320 30 , Christian, Base d 
on, 241, 2t ; compared with hope, 228, 14; com¬ 
plaints of, unjust, 54s, 4 ; complete from the first, 
26, 37 ; condensing lesson of, in pointed sentence, 
42B, 39 ; condition of art of, 3951 38 ; corner-stone 
ot body, 421, 3b; dtily, harvest of, 438, 45; 
daily, iristructiveness of, 52, 33 ; defined, 434, 40; 
536, 26, 27; dependent on ‘‘No," ^00, 37; de¬ 
pendent upon death, 4'^3, 14 ; described. 537, t . 
detachment from, gradii il, 265, 6; drama of, 
spectators of. 191, 39 ; dreary, its cause, 537, 37 ; 
each man s dark to him, 404, 53 ; elaborate pre¬ 
paration for, folly of 494, 20; epitome of many 
a man s, 292, 46; cssen lal furniture of, whence 
imported, 231, 51; elements of a complete 221 9 ; 
evanc'scence of, 537, 25 ; every condition in, value 
of, 212, 15; every period, US prcnudices and 
temptations, 93, 44, 45 ; every time of, has its care 
and burden, 327, 41 ? everywhere romantic, 90, 35; 
experience of Burns', S34, ^4 ; f ire well of a Greek 
to 210. 12 ; fateful stages in, 147. 12 ; first lesson 
of, 428, 24, 25; fiist, lived Well. 413, 45; folly 
of wasting, 154, t6; fondness and carelessness of, 
475, 41 ; for action, 3. 51 ; for a single day. 363, 
14; fraction of, how to increase, 429, 23 , fresh 
only from the soul, 84, 42 ; full of stumbling- 
blocks. 64, 21 ; gift and ministry of, contrast d, 
493, >6 « glorious, crowded hour of, 400 24^; Got! s 
highest gift, 434, 42; golden moments in, lost, 
430, 34 ; great art of, 493, 24 ; great moments 
of, but moments, 431, 29; greatest ornament 
of an illustrious, 432, 33 ; gT' ^ of, ^x6, 22; half 
wasted, 457, zi ; hampered by itself, 3i 8, 
high, people in, 187, 26; highest maxims of, to 
be respected, 333, his was gentle, 157, 5; 
how man spends, 265, 40; here only once, 264 
36: how rendered miserable, 227, 13; how 
rounded off, 522, z8; how ruled, 201, 48; how 
shaped. S48, 21 ; how to achieve, 567, 8, 9; how 
to extend, 14, 7; how to husband and not waste, 
526. 37 ; how to know, 493^ 3; ; how to make 
sweet, 173, 17; how to quit, 179, 3a; how to 
take a. 5^7, 30; how to write a worthy, 8, 30; 
how we take, main point, 125, 14; ignorance of. 


441, 4; in, no present, 187, 45; tn the morning 
of youth, 321, 14; in the present, a secret, 20. 

J ;4, in the stmitest circumstances, if wise and 
oyal-hearted, 1 x>, 53 in tbe world, and beyond, 
524, 5; inevit? 'Ai condition of, 562^ 4 3; inner 
genial effect 01 kindling, 68, 3; in-.tinct to pro¬ 
tect and cherish, 434 40 ; us autumn and spring, 
528, 15; us hcalthiulness, 460. 6, Us joys .uid 
sorrows. Browning on, 141, 41 ; known to few, 

! '9» 17; laughing at and gunning .at, 203, B; 
earning fiom, 44S, 39; b nglli of, effect of, 439, 
32,33; like travelling, 288, 12; long, desire of, 
91, 51 ; long, together, suggesiiveiicss of, 496, 
24; longer than misfortune. 32, longest, 

shortness of, 4^9, 36; loom of, and patterns it 
weaves 439, 4 >; lost in getting a living 473, 28; 
lost, irrctiievable, 80, 6; lottciy of, 418, 33: 
made slr.ut on purpose, 404, 39; made up 01 
deception and art, 4 s, 5 ^? ni.iin thing icg.irding, 
310, 31 ; man s, .1 kind of licast goilhood, 5 15 J 

memory of a well spent, 32, 32 , mode of, st Idoin 
our o«n choosing 467, 2; monicius of, fatal or 
fated. 403, 2S ; moiesignihcaiii ib.in words 
more than brcailiUig, itn. i *; more tliaii meat, 
438, 48, more tlian meat and rloiliing, 409, 23; 
mostly from hanil 10 mouth, 105 11 ; never stain¬ 
less, f02, 33; noelie.iin, 538, 2s, no fraction of, to 
besolel,484, 3 , no longer on old lines, 2^0, 17 , no 
pastime, jafi, 26, no, without j»erple\ttv, 39s, 35; 
not to be bartered, 272, .-5; not judged, before 
death, 2x4, 9; not to be ti ifled with, *57, 5; nobility 
ofi 445» 2 » tiobh , ttern.il 111 its action, cjp 4; no¬ 
thing that has, peril ct, 316, 42; obscure, not 
therefore worthless, 289, 26 » of man, collective, 
203, 19, of poor anti rich, small difference be¬ 
tween, 448, 28 , on moderate me ms, 182, 2 ; one s 
own, sacred, 75, 19; only a ho|>e, 317, 14, or¬ 
dained law of, 206, 22 ; our, a thousand stringed 
harp, 338, 24; our chief want tn, 337, 25; 
our, ccntiol over, limited, 340, 22 ; our fust ideas 
of, 338, 2; our, a mntuil nostilitv, 338, 26; our 
mode of. characterise i, 339, 9; our. not what it 
might be, 338, 27, 28 ; our true, 64, 16; our waste 
oC 5’9. 39; our whole d.illy, of spirit birth, 395, 
24, out of the nuns of life, 53, 24; outward de¬ 
tails of, insignific.mcc of, 534, 6 ; past, and help 
that lies in it, 230, 31; pathos and sublime ob 
494,18; peaceable, commended, 173, B; perfect, 
attribute of, 345, 49 ; perfected in dtath, 220, 19; 
postponing, 364, 34 ; power of fortune over, 163, 
25 ; primitive and fiontier, advantage of, 70P*, 40; 
problem of, 449, 29 , prospecisve, 320, 39 ; purpose 
of. S2X, g6j query regarding purpose of, 520, 17 ; 
quiet continuity o'", 366, 21 ; ragged line of, 439, 
18 , realuy of, without fancy 442, 7 ; resignation 
of, motive for, 480, 13; rising on life, 509, 15; 
river of, and Us ferries, ^24, 23 ; river of how to 
dnnk out of. s66, 23, rule of. 1B2, 27; 2 47, 3; 
519, 14 ; ruled by fortune, 516, 29 ; saved, by 
losing it, 554, 42 ; sacrificed to reasoning about 
it, 550, 24; savings about, 54, 12-18, 517, t, 2 | 
scorn of, revered. 209, 50 : secrets of, now re¬ 
vealed, 453. 4 ; servile to skyey influences, 172, 
35; severe condition of knowing, 505,9; shadow¬ 
hunting or shadow-hunted, 550, 4 ; Shake¬ 
spearean rules of, 253, 40; significance of, 453, 
34 ; signs of, 184- 40; simple, happiness of, 26, 10; 
simplicity of, gain in, 189, 20, sincere, required, 
zoo 13; sojourn in an inn, 98, 15; source of its 
value, 371, 2 ; sporting with, 551, 33 ; state of, 
alone suitable for a man, 414, 10; still beautiful, 
3^, 31; struggle of, question of, loi. 40; stuff 
to try soul s strength, 165, 34 ; subordinate to 
something higher, 265. 25 ; sunshine of 456, 24; 
tedtousness of^ 407, 34; text and commentary, 
428, z8 ; that u merely breathing, 153, 8; that 
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we praise. 43, 22 * the chief condition of. 224. 30; 
the clearer, the longer 44 ? 23, the course of. 
destructive, 56g 24 the cup of to be drunk, 
422, 24*. the dark spot in, ii, 30; the end of a 
man s 52 32 , the end of, Sophocles on 336, 53 ; 
the esseni'e of 2<yj, 22 , tlie first problem m, 428, 
32; tlie fliu tiuaion*> of, 94, 42; the fountain of, 
217, 34; the fruition of 429, 31 ; the fullest, 528. 
2; ; tlie gate and way to, 403, 23 ; the great 
felicity in, 431 20; the hajipiest, 83, 45; the 

interpreter of, 331 451 the lot of. 94, 42, the 
longi St half of, 251. 50 ; the meaning of, 338, 34 , 
the no'jlest 144 32, the ohservation of, 448 ->9; 
the one meaiimg of, ,'56, 38; the only sign of, 
5O3 jj: the only Wialth, 474, 44 , the price of, 
life, 179 28 , the stuff of, 487, 7 ; the sure way 
to, 21 s, 28 , the true, of man 458, 51 ; the true 
question in, 93, 11 , the use of, 537, 20; the way' 
of Us Secrets, 64 21 , the web of 4^2, 2 ; the, 

wliielt renews a man 4 '9 8 , things essential to, 
468 '>6; three epochs in, 407. S, time s fool, 33, 
29; to be helit ved liefore hook, 163, 20, to he 
enjoyed as it pas-.es, 1,03, 4 , to he in the whole. 
18, 51 , to he still prayed for 320, 5 ; to genius, 
49 , 37; to happy and unhappy, 433 16, to 
miserable and to h.ippy, 3'»i, 13, 15, transitions 
of 517, 24 , ttt e of, e\et giecn 122, 4 ■ , true be¬ 
ginning of, 203 30, true enjovn'ent of, 197 14 , 
true, how to live a soj, 7; time of, to be wise, 
179, 15, two w.iys out of 23, 40, uncertainty 
lit, source of, '03, 48 under a poor roof, 117, 
If); up and down tcudencies of, 186, 37; use j 
we may make of, 322 37 \ waste of, 365, 26 , I 
wasted, 269, 20 , w.ives of, and strand of death 
452, 13 , way of, 510, 26 , way of in sere yellow 
Icaf^, 288, 25, weh of, heaven-wovtn, 7^, 13, 
wh.it h.as, pow'er of, 531, 41 , what it consists of, 
52s, 24 , wh.it m.ikes, poor, 204, 27 what sur¬ 
vives wreck of, igi, 31 , W't 1 e digestion Lists, 
550, 14 , who would lovt, 148, 52 . wilderness of, 
spinngsin, 191,26, wi domof| 244 7;46' 27, with 
art and dercption, sj , witii us enmities, to be 
faced, 60. 31 , with s )me, like a sleigh-drive, 558, 
45; williout a puipr-c, 516, 21, without God, 
S5d. I without hof>c, 333, 17; without labour, 
300, 4, wiiliutU le.armn-’, 510, 20, without love, 
249, 28; without self denial, 153, 39; without 
supeiior, inlet lor, or eijUil, 493, 10; without use 
to otheis, 356, without women, 33, 9; ^38 
32 ; woven of old and new, 10, 3 ; woven of wind, 
316, 50, wrecked cause of, 383. 35 

Life s, blessings, how t.iiuht to value, 458, 3 ; end. 
255, 5 . rew.irds, 253, 5 ; wealth, 255, 5; young 
dav, lovt of, 168, 48 

Light, a (uitain, 439, 10; a ray of, when seen, 
450 3C , and fire 197, 18 ; and shadow, 560, 
14 ; by which we sec, 439, 9; by whom shunned, 
311, 37 diy, 439, 14 , dr\. best, 73, 26; for the 
million, 508, 1 ; in a clear breast, 146, 32; in 
darkness 430, 13; in natuie and man, 417, 21 , 
indispensalnluy of, 103, 51 , intense, beautifying 
effect of 473, 33; loving hating 146, 5,6; new, 
burst of a, to the unptejiared heart, 419, 19 , new. 
distrusted, 545. 44 ; new, dread of, 89, 54; new. 
elevating power of, 89, ji4; new, spiritual, effect 
on soul of, 70, 8; no, without eyes, 359, 33; our 
boast of, 322, 31; picrfect, how to attain, 439, 12; 
perfect, too d.a//ling, 346, i ; self-evident, 330^ 
II; shadow of God, 502, 8, sovereign in the 
physical woi Id 246, i; spiritual, and Us source, 
116, 33 ; spiritual, never entirely extinguishabl *, 
303. 8, the true defined, 413. 33; too much, 
effect of, 548. 48 ; which we reject. 439, 15 

Light, and heavy, diffirent fortunes of, 335, 37; 
things eompated 288,23 

Light-minded men, improvident, 244, 3a 


Lightning, and thunder, God’s harbingers, 349. 30 J 
as an alternative. 349, aa. heaven s (in a man), 
not to be caressed, 333, 7; in the colhed night. 
32, 40; spiritual 439, 1$, 16, to godlike ana 
godless men 128 18 
Lights, broken, and shapes, 243, 8 
Like, not look upon his. again, 149, 2X ; to like, 9, 
30; iq. 39, 39 28; 124 8, 489, 20 
Lilce-minded and of unhke-minded, the fortunes 
of 34S. 7 . 

Likeness, family, 101, 35; in nature more than 
dirteiencc, 75, 3 
Liking power of, 498, 53 , 

Likings, a man s. a test of him, 4x1, 39; signifi- 
ranee of our. 339, 32 
Lilies, the. consider. 46, 50 
Limbs, too laigt, a weakness, 202, 39 
Limit the real definition of a thing, 21, 35; to 
jirogrcss. 87 26 
Limits, every man has, 304, 17 
Line, a straight, in morals, 30, 61; crooked and 
straight 205, 8 

Linen, dirty, to be washed at home, 179, 27 
Link impioitance of a, 3 ^^2 49 
Linraeus, the sexual system of. 517, 3 
Linnet s song, feeling that inspires, 353, 3 
Lion, not asleep, though silent, 52, 28; or sheep, 
as cominaiider. 200, 28 
Lion s share, 78, 8 
Lions with stag for leader, 112, 35 
Lips, that give a right answer, 93, 26; to be 
j[iu.irded as palace doors, 131. 12 
Listener, a good, rare, 208, 22; a good, worth 
listening to, 89, 7 

Listening, at keyhole, 85, 23: the faculty of, 426, 
47 to some more pleasant than talking, 533 14 
Literary, ages, taste of all, 4^7, 21, career^ a 
thorny path, 224 25 j composition to be kept nine 
years, 244, 9 , man the true, 438, 52 ; men of the 

J present. 187, 47 ; work, characteristic of 530, 9 
terature, a discovery to be made in 469, 40 ; a 
noble profession, i63 8 , a silent, 262. 24 , a talent 
for a snare. 409, 42; a when classic ai, 302 46; and 
humanity, 523, 37 • compared with the conversa¬ 
tion of a grandly simple soul, 47, 48; decline 
of as a sign, 422, 45 ; done for money, Ruskin 
on 540. 40 false, ^64, i , first lesson of, 428, 25 J 
glorious doom of, 206 x6 ; highest problem of, .J35, 
8; how concocted, 185, 17; us, test of a nation, 
541 20 ; life in, 206, 23; modern, minus its meta¬ 
physics 175, -it’ modern, tempoiary nature of, 
284, 2s on oatmeal, 523, 21 ; our esteem for, 338, 
16' proper task of. 449, 44 * sentimental, inferio¬ 


rity of, 287, 4 . what one wants in, 207, 3 
Litigant unlike the goose. 439, 21 
Litigation, misery of long, 117, 21 
Little beings, aspirations of, 91, 40; managing a, 
merit in. 203, 26 , minds, and the faith of great 
ones 99 S7 ; the infinitely, pride of, 436, 33 ; the, 
to be done well, 73, 15 , things power of, 317 37 ; 
things running after, 483, 15 ; treatment of. a 
spiritual sign. 54, ix ; who cannot live upon, 
.3871 34 

Littleness, as wonderful as vastness, 539, 27 
Live, happily, how men 190, 37 ; knowing how to, 
enough 2a 30; let us to-day, 158, 18; to, how, 
alone, 47a, 6; to, to dream, 237. 5 
Lived, whdt has, immortality of, 508, 30 
Livelihood, struggle for mere, debasing, 17 
Lives, English, worth reading, ^67, 39^ lost In 
change of purpose. 269, 42 ; of the best, 439, 27; 
our, how we spend 520, 34; reading, but not 
leading, 565, la; the finest, 437, 4a; wrecked, 
cause of, 207, 5 

Lives, one who, for others, 551, 6; one who* for 
•elf, S5I, 6 
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Living’, a thing deferred, ^13, 34; above one's 
means, 441, 31 ; after one'i own opinion or the 
world s, 301 , 34 ; alone, no reason to fear, 555, 2s; 
and dead, how to tieat, 158, 22 j and dead, the 
partition between, 53^, 41; and living dishonoured, 
300 , 13 ; and out-hving, 200, 12 ; and thinking, 
contrasted, 40,12; art of, like every other, 416.21; 
as angels, 48,40; being, mistake in professed study 
oii 512, 38 ; cheap, 559, j , corked up for ever, 478, 
17 ; defined, 516,44,45 ; earning a, without living, 
441, 5 ; for eternity, hard, 161, 28; foi others roii- 
trasted with living for self, i^t, 35 , for self or for 
Others, 149, 43 ; greatly, test of, 333 is , happily, 
defined, 494, 6 ; how to get a, 507, 7 ; long, sorrow 
in 229,35; inan,testofa, 395,8, mere, good, 161,22, 
once, never lost, 316, 40; one day, insignificance 
of, 176, 47; right of, 60, 29; rule of, 113, 22; 
rules of. Dr Johnson's, 353, 47 ; sayings about, 
494, 5-10; secret of, 45^, i ; so long as life, 395 
5; the, compared with the dead, 10, 36; the 
respect due to, 329, 29; to no purpose, 151, 36; 
twice, 109, 50; 158, 3; w.iys of getting a, 461, 
36 ; well, 28 8; wall, our main duty, 311, 53; 
well, no man s concern, 295, 22 
Loan, a double loss, 110. 14 
Lochaber no more, 102. 23 
Lock and key, a serin ity, 168, 39 
Lod^^e, oh, for a, in some vast wilderness, 325, 51 
Loftiest of the race, the, characteristic of 439, 30; 

mortal, and his desires, 439, 29 
Logic as compared w'lth ethics, 88, 10 
Logician, the best, 433. 4* 

Loneliness, extreme of, 395, 7 ; man’s, inexplic¬ 
able 161, 33 j the best, 417, 43 
Longevity a sign of purity, 153, 37 
Longing, vain, 525, 27-29, 31 
Longwmdedness, evil of, 237, 31 
Look on't again 1 dare not, 164, 30 
Looking, at the best side, habit of, 433, 2 ; not 
therefore secinpj, 2^ 38 ; not thinking, 333, 31 
Looks, others , significance of, 469, 19 
Loquacity, where to learn, 332, 45 
Lord, good, good animal, 184, 12; great, service 
under, 393, 4; sayings about the, 439, 42-45 , the, 
eyes ofi 426^ 42 ; the, fear of, 4R7, 32 , the, no 
counsel ag.ainst, 474. 46; the, sure to come, 174. 
24 ; what He requires of us, 535, 5 ; when to seek, 
385. 5 

Lord s, blessings, on whom bestowed, 439, 41 ; 

Player, Napoleon on, 72, 46 
Lordship, conquest, 155, 31 , jealous of fellowship, 

T 

Loss, first step tore]lair, 415, 32 ; sometimes better 
than gain, 87,10; the smallest, not to he slighted. 

Losses accustomed, 52, 41 ; and crosses, lessons 
from, 482 20; comparative, 128, 23 , 137, 34 , 
great ana little, eflFeet of, 350, 30; relative value 
of, 151. 38 

Lost, all is not, 539, 10; sought in everv cranny 
but the right, in, 27 the, valued, no, 8 
Lot, one's, matter of discontent, 318, 8 ; our, how 
to estimate, 260, 37; our, to bo followed, 538, 31; 
the, its disposal^ 439 47 

Louis XIV., Boileaii of, 377, ^; kept waiting for 
his carriage, 209, 33 ; of his wife, 233, i 
Louis XVL, 'J'lllv on, 2S3, 37 
Lovable the. and the iidiculous, congruity of, 
105, 8 

Love, a contrast, 172, 2t , a cruel tyrant, 102, 1 ; 
a dream, 247, i8; a falling from 549, 32; as 
fulfilling the law, Professor Blackle on, 295, 24 , 
as our one delit, 340, 28 , a power divine, 314, 
3a; as reconciler of things, 285, 26; a rule of, 
546. 37 ; as seasoning, 504, 25 ; a standard, 19, 63 , 
a warfare, 279, 24; a wonderful, 486, 4, accom¬ 


paniment of, 27,24; all-comprehensiveness of, 256, 

12, all-hallowing, 74, 37always at first sight, 
551, 15; an impulse tonelp, 161, 4; and admira¬ 
tion, 525, 34 ; and ambition, wings, 258, 6; and 
bickering, 482, 24 . and dutv, iiisepaiable, 474, 3 , 
and esteem, never sold, 214, 14; and fear, con¬ 
nected, 471, 31 ; and God, 189, 58 ; and jealousy, 
211. 33f 34i 36, 37t 40; 548, 10; and labour, effect 
of, i27j j6, and prudence, ill-inalched pair, 359,19; 
and wisdom incompatible, 13, 8, and reverence, 
objects respectively of, no, 21 ; as a bond, 124, 
9; as an educator, 492, 51 ; as a gift of heaven, 
477i 48; as a present, 383, 20, as a teacher, 
320, 19; as obligation, 506, 13, ascelu, 120, 
27; at moment of parting, 487, iS , at sight, 
33i 30: attended by memory, 479, 25; attrac¬ 
tion of, its law, 146, 36; based on equality, 84, 
13; before rejection, 243, 35 , blessedness of un¬ 
broken, 104, 17; blind, 25, 9, buiden of, 249, 
19; Christian, 257. 2 ; i ommon as light, 45, 10, 
compared with atlmiration 4, 33 , comjiarcd with 
friendship, 114, 40; comp ired with hatred, 141, 
21 , tompared with pasaon, 65, 21 ; compared 
with severity and justice, 285, 13; composition 
of, 130, 12; condition of, 556, 29, contrasted 
with admiration, 63, 54 ; cooling, effect of, 544, 

13, 14; courage in, 104, 25 ; com sc of true, 
109, ig* credulous, 49, 51 , cruel power of, 18;, 
54, dartng of, 537, 34 ; deep as the sta, 287, 41 ; 
dclinid 546, 4 ; delight of. in tormenting, 17, 36 ; 
dtsciibed II, 44 ; determining power of, 480, 39; 
difieient kinds of, 34, 43; dnest dis.aster in, 476, 
27 , disappointed, poison of, 218, 27 ; discovery of 
estranged, 475, 5; aivme, described, 70, 70; divine 
power of, 424, 6; doubt of, 72, 20, 27; earl>, 
yearning after, 320, 18; educative power of, 222, 
II, 14; effect of, on man, ii, 51; (.fleet of absence 
on, 221, 44; effect of diffeicnt kinds of, 319, 3; 
effect of, on life, 85, la; cffccl of looks on, 253, 
15 , effect of, on a man s thinking, 543, 15 , effect 
of, on broken hearts^ 408, 8; effect of, on temper, 
74, 15; effect of time on, 487, iB; effect on 
partisanship, 141, 13; end of existence, 312, 30; 
endures no tic, to 8, 34; enjoyed, 122, 23; en¬ 
nobling power of. 25, sg; enslaving, 419, 27; 
entire, a worship, 83, 44 ; essential to intelligence, 
202, 31; everywhere, igo, 20; evil of want of, 
548, 44; excess of deprecated, 3'»r, 18; exces¬ 
sive, to he avoided, 15, 48 , excitement of, 187, 
52; expanding power of, 542, ii ; fate of. 568, 
40; first, alone infinite, 75 ^ first consciousness 
of, 475, 21; first, rccurreiice to, 331, 2; first 
sigh of, 234, 36; following or Acting, 108, 10; 
foretd, 101, 53; forced, not lasting, 112, 7; 
genesis ofj hard lo date, 201, y ; gifts of, 511, 24 ; 
Gods training of, 125, 45; greatest miracle of, 
432, 24; happiness in, 24? 5; heaven-revealing 

C ower of, 17,, 3; honoured, and why, 9, 65, 
ope in, spite of reason, 311, 42 ; hottest, 432, 12 ; 
how kept out, 135, 10; unw to be won, 73J 53 ; 
how to reap in, 175, 20; idleness, 364, 15 ; igno- 
rant of, 144, 15 ; impossible to c0nce.1l or express, 
^72» 45 I impossible* to Mephistopheles, 86, 38 i in¬ 
definable by language, 399, 35; indefinable to a 
tiue lover, 144, in man and in woman, 352, 
33; in the hearty a spur,^ 41, 27 ; in the purest 
sense, 469, 10; incompatible with dignity, 68, 
6; intelligence of, 116, 23; invincible, 534, 24; 
its coming and going, 222, 15 ; killing joy, 384, 
39; lads, saying about, 229, g; life, 4R8, 15; 
magic power of, 440, 13 ; master of all arts, 
bpi S 3 : might of, 279, 13; miraculous power 
3*5* 34» moderation in, commended, 31, 
58, money powerless to buy, 457, 9; mystic 
art of, 326, 5, no cure for 271, 33; no explain- 
ing, 527, 19; no fear in, 472. 37; no habitant 
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•f earthy 326, 6; no, lost, 19, za; no, no true 
pain, 144, 43; no reason for, 308, 51; no retreat 
from, 537, 8; no struggling against, 178. 54; 

no, without love, 241, 48; not binding lover, 
172, 41; not perfect in, 146, 13; not the sole, or 
even chief object of any, 294, 50; not to be 
scorned, 20 ; not to be spohen of with scorn, 
290, 60; ol a father, 103, 8 ; of God, no falling 
out of, 217, I ; old and new, 4' 9, xi; old, chang¬ 
ing, for new, 47y, j8 ; old-fashioned, dead, 330, 

2 ; one thing needful, 414, 35 , one’s first, 88, 23 ; 
only known to mother, 319, 18 ; only victory 
over, 446, 2^; our fust, s-'7» 23 1 our, to others, 
525, 31 ; pam of, a mystery, 212,^5; pain from, 
72, 32; pains of, 340, 46, panes in, many, 251, 
46; partiality of, 269, 27; passion of, effect of, 
on tiie tongue, 545, 27; perfect, saj mgs about, j 
346, 2-4; power of, 64, n; 319, 27; 325, 34; 
457. 25; 5-5, 20; 558, 30; power of, on fools 
and clever people, 2vt), 36 ; power of, over hatred, 
141, 17 , power of, over sorrow, 86, 34 ; powci of, 
over the gods, 544, 15; power of, in poet, 2yf>, 
19, prev.ilency of, 524, 19; piiniiple of, 521 2, 
pure, might of, 3O0, 7; rapture and pain of, 221, 
40, reconciling power of, .>('8, 16; refiects thing 
beloved, i6s, 2 j ; relieving power of, 77, 29; iisk 
of foi swearing, 382, 10; room enough ev« ryw'hcre 
for, 368, 39; satisfying, 237, 22; say igs about, 
13. 56-67; H. 3. 65, 22-25; 187, 50-53; 246, 
^-12; 494, 13-16; season, the, 440, 3; separated 
in life, 504, 29, sigh of, 55s, 9; sorrowing after 
hope, 479, 25 ; specific against, 37, 31; strength , 

of, 403, 19; 404, 10; successful, 405,41; sudden, 
406, 2 ; suppressing, 407, 22 , sympathy of, bless- I 
ing in, 483, 34 , test of, 539, 44 ; test of citizenship, 
340, 42 ; test of power of, C)6, 25; that can be 
reckoned, 478, i , tfiat descends, 440, 6; that 
lets itself be known, 479, 12; the best, 482, 46; 
the centre of, 78, 13; the chaste blossom of, 
39*. 37 t the^ deceptive power of 329, 3}; the 
double bliss in, 3’o, 17, tlie faith of, 218, 22; 
the fire of, not queiuhililc by words, 484, 4, 
the first, 428, 26 ; tne irst sigh of, 428, 35; 
the heart’s romance, 222, 13, the hottest, 43s, 
33; the key to vision, 265, 7; the monstrosiiy 
in, 481, 4fi; the offer or refusal of, 302, 48, 
the only equaliser, 119, 27 ; the point of, 477, 3 , 
the range of, 381, 38 ; the rights of, 577, 42 ; the 
true season oi, 413, 33 ; the truth about, 537, 7 ; 
the universal sway of, 222, 20 ; those who can ani¬ 
mate, 335, 20; thy, seek not to tell, 296. 61; to 
be paid in love, 128, 28 ; to be yielded to, 328, 
35; to doubt, 491,^ 47 ; to Gotl, condition of. 
371, 40 ; to project itself as an arrow, 47, 52 , to 
reason about, 367, 49; tiansposing power of, 
480, 28 ; time, 413, 34; 500, 17-22 ; true, uncon- 
cealable, 80, 14; true, course of, 422, 1; true, 
ever the same, 54, 8 ; true, not to be hid, 544, 
46; true, sweet, 408, 25 ; typified by colour, 44, 
32 ; uneoucealnble, 200, 31; universal, described, 
507. 36 ; unquenelialde, 270, 4 ; unquenchable by 
words, 63, 43 ; unwisely thrected. 528, 17 ; vetsus 
wealth, 208, 4; waywardness of, 106, 4 ; who 
shuts out, 552, 31; when deep, 83, 57 *, when 
ripening, 377, 25; when satisfied, 7, 58; who 
alone obtain, 482, 37; who hath, in his heart, 
554, 14 ; who knows, 552, 8 ; wise in, advice to, 
5SO» 34 ; without esteem, 19, 52 

Love's young dream, 478, 28 

Love-letter, how to wriie good, 497, 5 

Loved, and lost, to have, 487, 54 ; how to be 
wholly, 490, 45 ; not lost, 170, 3 ; not wisely, but 
too well, 400, 48 

Lover, a, for everything, 73, 21 ; accepted and 
betrothed, 415, 30 ; engaged in war 279, 23 ; fine 
trait in character of, 198, 12; loved, 9, 56; no 


deceiving, 366, 28: Mnses of, 537. 7 ; the desire 
of, 452, 28 ; unconscious of space and time, 402, 
3 ; sayings about, 440. 4, 5 
Lover's, doubts and suspicions, misery of a, 33, ax ; 
the, privilege, 495, 33^ 

Lovers, easily entertained, 85. 19; never tire ol 
each other 537, 35 ; self-tormentors, 161, 10 ; the 
pcrjui les of, and J upiter, 346, 26; two, a spectacle 
for gods, 79, 34 

Lovers', eyes, sharpness of, no, 16 ; memories, 
'!73» 5i quarrels, 13, 5; tongues, silver sweet, 
162, 33 

Loving, a heaven-soaring wing, 41, 6 ; and being 
lo\t(l, 531, 20; anil hating, alike without reason, 
3 •(,, 16, and losing, 21.0, 30; believing, 41, 5; 
daiiiig, 419, II ; fearing, 41, 7 ; or not loving, 
effect of both alike, 533, 35 ; p lin of, 460, 31 ; 
ple.isure in, 472, 3 ; too much, 39, 14 
Low man, the, a success, 482, 4 
Lowest from, a path to highest, it6, 27 ; the, to 
be borne with, 375, 29 
Lowly soul, blessed, 403, 8 
Loyalty tocountiy sacred, 242, 2 
Lucifer, the sin of, 428, 36 

Luck, believers in, 388, 25 ; good, X29, 44-46; 
good, applied energ' , 17, 12; good, too much, 
569, 33 ; inspires pluck, 124, 35; the power 
of, 55, 21 

Lucky, a, man, 348, 47 
Ludlam's dog, 23 », 34 

Luminaries, intelleitual, at their brightest, 508 8 
Lust, contrasted witli nature, 291, 38 ; degrading 
power of, Sa.lust on, 2^6, 8 
Lustre, no, without light, 473, 17 
Lute, little nft in, 206, 24 

Luther, at the Diet of Worms, 156, 26 ; 531, 2 ; on 
his way to Worms, 533, 12 
Luxuries, most, harmful, 284, 29 
Luxury, and avarice, compared. 258, tx ; com¬ 
pared with poverty, 354, 35 , fatal to kingdoms, 
331, 15; peril of, 104, 26 

Lying, accusation of, 489, 75 ; as vice, 31, 50 ; 
cowardly, 246, 4 ; habit of, 433, 3 ; its beginning 
and end, 84,19 ; only for tradesmen, 241, 31; tiie 
meanness of, 387, 35 ; the price of, 429, 41^ 
Lyre, a welcome, at banquet, 56, in ; the, winged, 
3*5. 35 J with voice and flute, compared, 429, 3 
Lyrics, to be sung, 239, 31 


M 

Machine, the model, 264, 5 

Machinery, does not feed men, 294, 44 ; indispen- 
saiulity of, 140, 40; ruinous effect of, xi, 43 
Maepherson under the gallows, 370, iS 
Mad, all, once, 386, 22; with all rather than alone, 
29, 22 

Madam, and moon, light of, borrowed, 114, 16 
Madding crowd’s ignoble strife, far from, 102, 10 
Madman, a, according to Schiller, 143, 6; a sort 
of dreamer, 424, 20; belief of every, 194, 46; in 
the eye of law, 117, 44, 45 
Madmen, all, 234, 16; worst of, 465, 31 
Madness, a germ of, in all, 190,14 ; common cala¬ 
mity, 170, x6 , defined, 542, 15 J fine, of the poet, 
iTi, xo; how induced 314,20, in the dullest, 190, 
26; method in, 484 31 , pleasure in, 470, 18 ; 
tendency to, even in wisest, 186, 43; the element 
of, 81, 34 

Magdalen, thrusting, into the pit, 553, 30 
Magistracy, bought, justice by, 145, 23 
Magistrates, function of, 2^7, 20 
Magnanimity^ meaning of, 490, 27 
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Mahomet, and the mountain, T74, 25; compared 
with Moses 284, lo 

Maid, love for a, moral power of, 305, 20 
Maiden, a, how to win, 503, 27 ; a tender thinpc, 
^48, 47; in new clothes, 241, 44, qu.ililies we 
love in, 525 30; simple, in hc'i flower, iq, 31 , the, 
to love, 499, 4 ; when In r heart is stolen, 544, 40 
Maiden's resc’rve, her serurily, jo6, 28 
Maidens to he piaised, 114, 14 
Majesty, aituhute of kings, 80, 22; incompatihle 
woth love, 308, 55 

Majority, .1 clear, 333, 33; ajipeal to, against reason, 
315, 28 ; going 1)\, 5- 4, 11 , I In , opinions of, 4 jo, 
15 ; the, w ha , 537, 17 , tw i) th it ni ike a, 341, 30 , 
3n» i voice of, no proof, 401, 8 , voice of, on 
any high matttr, 441, 33 

Maladies, curt lor all, sfi 42 ; ck'sjv rate, remedies 
for, 24, 28 , our spiritu d, soim i of, jjy, 21 
Malcontent, polunal, desmbed, 1 it 
Male af)f»ointtii to rnlt, 73, 39 
Malice, to be desjnsed, 5 >7, '8 
Malignity, no puie, j7 (, 7 ; unjiistifialile, 466, 44 
Mammon, gu at, 133, 49, power e>f, ,.sq, 45 
Man, a, a m m, s t')< 7 , a, .ind his fmits, 316. 24 ; 
a, assailed, 1 ,9, 4 ; a, .it his woist. how to judge 
of, '8, 22 , a b ulj no as'-oi lalnm with, 304, 4* , 
a bad, never atniising, ,,54, 3 , a born worshipper, 
261, 45; a comtnnnii .iti\e. Swift's dread of, 307, 
43 , a, composition of 187, 35 , a, tountetfiit of, 
143, i’4 , a, desiulied, 14;, 7, a, dislingmshtng 
maiK of, 28, 9 , a, diiad power, ise, 17 , adiown- 
ing, 42, 27 , 'I fjghi< r, ibg, 39 ; a gn it and good, 

142, 58 ; .1 Irippy, I JO, 1 , lOti 2 ; a liatd, 111, 3 , 
a, his nature, 12, id ; n, liow' he finds himself, 3' 3, 
41 ; a, how inter j>ieted, ' sb, n * a, knowing, diffi¬ 
cult, 208,12; .1 inieiueoan, 47 j 8 ; a minnow, 111 
tlie All, 4gt>, I j; a moMiig temjile of (lod, 90, 7 ; a 
mystery, 522, 2t ; a, no eorieealmg, 161, 2 ; a, Ti >1 
wretched, 34, 48; a, one with liis native soil 
331, 41 ; a, stimulating effnt of sight of, 22, 14, 
a real, 241, 43, .1 ued tliat thinks, 221, 27. a, 
rich in himself, 190, 6 , a r.ited at Ins own value, 
224, 8 , a sad, 14 j, 3; a social animal, jf), j *, a 
stately edifif <, 335, ^7; a stmug, 12,9, 14 3,10 , a 
subject of stiid>, 4b-, 4 ; a syinl ol of (^od, 45--, 
41; 536, .8, a, to meet, ibg 32; a, touelistone 
of, 34, 42; a viill-bied, 21, 5', a, wliat bc-t 
becomes, 170, 21 ; a whole iiumlier, 11, 61, a 
wilful, 24, 57, a wise, a< cording to !• pirtetus, 

143, 14 ; a wise, ac ( or ding to tin. lliiopadesa, J43, 
15 ; a wise, aeeuidirig to Xenophon 143, 16; a, 
worth of, 204, 42 , ability of, 537, 4b ; affetted by 
time, 240, I ,, afier Gods or anothers pattern, 
200, 14 , atm if f oinpared with woman s, 288, 44 , 
akin to God in spirit, 173, 19 , all a prey to, 314, 
27; all-rt laledness of, 476,9; all thf- sphere 314, 
27; an actor 111 a drama, 373, 5; an exception, 
464, 30, an indiMflnal, mature fruit of time, 13, 
40; an interest to man, 473, 19 ; an inve-ntor, 334, 
46, and animal, contrasl between, 416, 9: and 
ape, di tineiion between, 346, 30 j .md oeast, 
moral^ diflercncc of, 443, 4 ; and citizen, 440, ig, 
and his age, inseparable, ii, 49; and his circum¬ 
stances, 440, 21 , and his de-fet ts, how to regard, 
253, 1 ; and his expression, 440, 20*, and liisGod, 
96, 50 and his inseparable attendants, 566 26 , 
and misery, twins, log, 36 ; and nature, distinc¬ 
tion between, 424, i ; and other annnals, the dis¬ 
tinction between, 209 24; and woild. 464, 40, 
anj^el a- well as d' vil in, 174, 41 ; apprentice to 
pain, 223, 24; as a piece of work, 533 36; as 
great 01 sm dl 473, 16; as his works, perisbabh , 
35, 31 ; as regards knowledge and practice, 162, 
18 ; as snlijci t of art, 60, 19 ; as weary and heavy 
laden, Cirlylcs apostrophe to, 352, 41 ; aspiring 
to be an angel 223, 26 , assuiance of a, 3, 19 , at 


the best, 550, 4; attitude of, to tnith and false, 
hood. 22,, 21 ; bad, the fair words of. 137, 53; 
basest thought about, 416, 47 ; be'jw himself, 143, 
21; best served, 143, 22. bachelor, betrothed, 
wedded, 25, 39; by nature and art, 18, 45; call 

no, happy before death. 241, 4", ; central part in, 
4«;3, 12 ; centre of all beauty and woith, 312, 35 ; 
characteristic funetiun of, 241, 25 ; thaiai tenstic 

of, known only to God, 415, < ; chief fault of, 

60, 14; child of mtnre, 26, 60; compaied to 
a clock, 44, 4; contrasted with worn.in, 560, 
4S , dear to man, 58, 22 ; dear to the gods, 36, 
l8, defined, 352, 19; despised by w'oild, ,^6s, 
4, diitincMvc mnik of. 489, 20; distinguish¬ 
ing qualities of, 7b, sf ; effect of favour and a 
fall on, 225, 18; cither god or devil, 15c), 23; 
either genl or wolf, 1^9, 17 ; end of, 4 *3, 12, it; 
ever in need of man, 154, 17; cv't r wrestler 
lather tli m believer, 84, 47, cither bom king or 
fool, 24, 23; every, a potential madman, 91, 49; 
eve rv , a quotation, 92, 12 , every, a rc lle\ of ibe 
All, 92, 3s, tv'cry. a special vocation, gi, 28; 
every, a suggestion, 02, ib; ev'ery, at birth, i‘,o, 
29 , eveij, dupe to himself, 92, 13 , eveiy, excep¬ 
tional, 92, 14; ever>, his c»w’n valuator, 92, 27; 
every, knowledge of, sjie'rial. 92, 20, every, in a 
sense alone, 19, eveij, rule foi, -sjo, 39; 
eveiy%to follow his own star, 212, 7 , ev'ery when 
sick, 92, 13, exir.aurdin.'iiy, without root m life, 
203,43, feeling one s self a, 217, {6; final destiny 
of, 91, 20, fully in, 471, 3 ; folly of, in havirg 
and not using faeultie., 12b, 5 ; foohshcsl tlioiight 
al)out,4i(> 47, formed to be a husband, 291,8, kee 
at fir'-t, 164, 35 , (lod in, 174, , God m, a birth 

of faitli, 100, 16 , god or devil, 367, 41 ; God's 
creature, 93, 18; God’s proper treasure’, 128, 34; 
good, sign of a, 418, 15; great, by conviction, 
312, 32; greatest, a son of man, 60, 6; gre.ilest 
cnnic of, III, 17 ; hard to persuade, 263, 10, h.is 
a gocid and a had angel, 92, 8; li.is still all the 
faculties Ik ever bad, 297, 6 , hn-liest, brother to 
his eontempor.iries, 435, 2; highest gloiy and 
highest dl glare of, 403, 40; hi-, bodv and soul, 
159, 13 ; Ills destiny, 482, 18 , Ins nature the rule 
for, 81, 27; Ills own enemy, 91, 48, his own 
portion, 12, 26; his vitalitv, 461, 5; how to 
e-tim lie .a, 370, 20 ; S'k;, id ; how to know a, 177, 
23 t 40 » i how he knows liimself, ,4, 47 ; how 
to influence a, 177, 43 ; how to studj% 493, 52; 
human element in, 3131 4S I hungry, to be alone, 
87, 32; if alone, a tenor to himself, 333, 13; 
Ignorant of himself, jifllr 51 ; ill to advise, 161, 
31; 111 a senes, 521, 27; immensity of his 
possibihtns, '"b, 62, in contiast with nature, 
291, 4, in God s image, 123, 24 ; in himself, 522, 
II, in his deed a precedent to man, 9, 68; 
in his se f-cielusion, 119, 22, in pieseiice of 
Nature, 29 •, 23 , in prosperity, ijo, 32 , m relation 
to his (leftels and talents, 12, 27; in relation to 
instinct, 522, 26, is what he is, 387, 48 ; intcicst 
in, 163, 31 , is sincere, when alone, gt, 44 ; just 
and resolute, Horace on, 216, 42, kej' to every, 
4 37, 27, knowing, and men, differeiit, zoi, 18; 
knowledge of, 437, 40; known by Ins company, 
,T», 7, known liy what he honours, 389, 39: 
left to his passions, 736, 44 ; life of, a diary, 
43X 3; of, how lecl, 488, 36; life of, its 
course, 439, 4 ; like Ulysses, 182, 30, limit of evil 
in, 218, 13; lord of himself, and his resources, 
rare, 151, ii ; lovable through his errors, 65, 6; 
lowest, life of, 439, 7; Luther's definition of a, 
554, 8; made for society, 521, 33; master of his 
fate, 379, ,4 , measured bv his own standard, 278, 
xs; most essential fact about, 443, 44! nearest 
Gcxi, 143, 35 ; new always in a new time, 444, 
44; no bad, happy. 395, is; no, bom for himselC 
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295» 24; no, born without faults, 989, 33; no, but 
has his time, 473, 22; no, compelled to be com¬ 
pelled, 218, 15 ; no, entirely a devil, 303, 8; no, 
extraordinary, without a mission, 212, i ; no, 
friendless ^73, ?a; no longer a temple, 05, 10; 
no, the man piayed for, 24.-, 3, no, tne one 
waited foi, 58, , no, wise at all moments, 203, 

IS ; no, wise by hims« If, .*93, 25 , noble, attractive 
power of, 78, 43 , not easy to transplant, 313, 7 ; 
not hindered by society, 306, 8 ; not liis own 
guide, 204, 6; not men, tiod-made, 128, 4; of 



other men, difference between, 46.', 7 ; of genius, 
bis vievv of tilings, 2y7, 21 ; of genius sayings 
about, 440, 2,, 24 ; of nobU ileecis, in trouble, 
mi-judged, 2 o 8, r8; of pluck, 477, 43; of sound 
brain and bis knowledge, 92, 20, of the world, 
how to be, 413, 48, oh foi a, with heart, lie.'wl, 
hand, 325. 52 , on the eonfines of two hostile 
empires, 95, i^; one, wilii a higher wisdom, 
worth of, 3 32, 56 , ofonly onesubjei 1, (jt), 44 ; only 
point in regard to, 4}t), 13, oii^inal, and the 
world, 464, 13 ; 4^^ 17 , our obligations to, 527, 
41; only -leejnng and feeding, s ; over¬ 

whelmed w'lili misfoitune, 374, 19 ; pait of a 
whole, 489, 7 ; peculiarity of, 4 m, 4 , pijnd to by 
forlinn, 20, 23, I’Lito s deiinitioii of, 15, 24, 
pool, if not raised above self, 507, J t*ower 
Jookesl for in, 221, 29, preai her to woman, 4')0, 
43 , puseiiet and passion of, 465, 17 ; presence or 
nbseiiei of, a difleretic c, S'fS. . pn sumption of. 
rtbuked, 125, 7 , proof of a, 204, 29 , pioper study 
of man, 220, 2; pure, in tins w'orld, 441, lo, 
((ualitie's to possess to make, 488. 14 , real sticiiec 
and itudy of man, 228, >0; i egai Jed as end of crea¬ 
tion, 205, 17; religiously viewed, or, 46 , sayings 
about, 60, 32-38 , 6t, 1-13; 91,41-35. 9“. J"44 . 
science of, obscure, 267, 30 ; self-miiicd, 127, is » 
sepal ated from his eireuinstances, 371,23. small, 
surveying great, ly, si . soiiu rliing in, as jet un¬ 
named, 178, 30, ‘-ometluiig of all in every, 471’, 40 , 
soul of the whole, ss(), 15; spint of indomitable, 
504, 18 ; strange (.oiuiadieliuiisin, 162, 16 , subject 
to his power, 12, 12 , sutninary history of, 261, 44 , 
substantiality 111 a, 44 3, 19 ; taught only In him¬ 
self, 146, 30 ; test of, 489, 34 ; that h.ith no music 
in him, 440, 31 ; that stands by himself, 440, 3 , 
the, and the hour, 440, 29; the areh-machine, 
196, 14 ; the beauty of, 65 t ; the best. 289, 33 ; 
the fa<,ade of a temple, i?, ir , the fatal, 427, 
16; the first, significance of, 422, 11; the 
foundations of, 429, ig; the greatness of, how 
to comprehend, 339, 20; the highest might of, 
513, 10; the knowledge of, pnec of, 491, 33, 
the life of, 465, 19 ; the life of, a journey, 430 s i 
the litlle, 4 39, 24 ; the lot of, 52, 40 ; the merely 
merry 440, 38 ; the merely serious, 440, 38 ; the 
more universal, the greater, 210, 28; the noble, 
witn nobler, 439, 23 ; the noblest fiiiT tion of, 53, 
43 ; the noblest, that ever Ined, 48 3, 28 ; the, of 
character, 440, 32 ; the ordinary, happiness of, 
446, 30; the real, 450, 38; the riddle of the 
world, 49, 40; the shadow of, 292, i ; the 
•tale of, 481, 47 , the state of, Wolscj on the, 102, 
ig; the substantial, 479 i ; the terrible, X17, 38 ; 
the, that blushes, 440, 30; the want of, 554, 46 ; 
the wealth of a, 461, 40 , the, who cannot wondei, 
441, 3; the whole, of this new time, 554, 24; 
the wisc'.t, 14, 44 ; the, wiibout sense of his 
relation to things, 440, 35 ; this was a, 137, s ; 
threefold property of a, 440, 45; to be obeyed, 
464, 15; to be saved from damnable error 173, 
32; to free oppressed, 126, 9 , to what appointed, 
33, 17; treating a, with solerntiity, effect of, 342, 
za; tniiy blest, 440, 39; truly free, will and 


action of, 223, 30; two tilings necessary to make 
a man. 544, 43; weakness 267, 25 , well- 
ordered, intlependcnee of, 147, 27 ; vi'hat exalts, 
48S, 33; when (jod visits him, 127, 33; when 
must ^»od like, 12, 8; when one is a, 568, 29, 
when quite destitute, 223. 25 ; when reformer and 
when coriserv.itIVe, 52.., 13* when true, 173, 2; 
when truly alive 264 26, while living necessary, 
10, 50, who always wins, 142, 6 wlio bears rule, 
J53, 12; who can call to-day his own 120, 26; 
who can define, 143, 9 , who cannot blusn, 440, 
41 , who cannot endure his own tonipaiiy, 441, 2; 
who cannot laugh, 441, i ; wlio c.iimot win a 
woman, 413 47 ; w ho ui-peiids int public recogni¬ 
tion, 440, 42; w'bo does not ft.ir dintli, 441, 6; 
who dots not tl.ink w'hat he l-. d' mg 328, 26; 
who has no eiieiiiies, 441, 8 , who has only ances¬ 
try to boast of, 4 j I, 9 , w bo is not passion s slave, 
1 *3, 16; who knows not bow' to live, 441, 4, who 
never clecnles, 441, i ’ , w lio never loved liis kind, 
554, >7 » vv ho o ' t s his bi< ad soleljt to laaven, 140, 
27, w bo runs aw aj, 14, 38 , w bo wmveis in waver¬ 
ing times, 411, II. w'linm kings have most to 
fear, 13 „ 10 ; wlio^-c mother li is not iiispiicd him 
w itli venciation, 307 20, whose soul is veiled by 
pairofglas es, 5 34 42, wliyno tail ,udgeaiiulhcr, 
303, 14 ; wiiluii mail, 9’, 9 ; vviiliout a purpose, 
Jf'O* 15 » V'llliout bie.id, 42, 51, witliout tn- 
tliusiasm, i(>5, 46, without passion, 530, 30, 40; 
without pliilosoplijt, 539, 41 ] without player, 334, 
5, witboutshaiue lost 289,24, w il liont the I’lble, 
39'’» 5 -* » "ord of, 520, 7 Woidswoiths lament 
over, 14, 48 , M'orlhiest, aceoniiiig to Hums, 454, 
4 , wortliiest of afieelion, i8y, 60 
Man's, arm, if upheld bj’ the gods, 40 ,20; being, 
secret of, the sphinx’s, 452, 44 , cliief want, 538, 
i , discontent, 332, 31 doings sjmbolii, 10, J34; 
fa< ulty, feet not w ings, 524, 41 finest qualities, 
how to preserve, 427,43 ; first gie.it w'ork, 4 'S, 21; 
gifts, 219 51, grealist oinameiit and dignity, 
Sf 3 * 27; grief his giandi ur, ,3 >, 31 ; lift, sphere 
of, 202, 41 , lot, like wind 3.^3, II ; n.Uuie, secret 
of, 452, 45; iit-eds and w'lsln s, 513, 16; only 
true joy, 316, 27; oiign and end, 412, 39; 
soul, in.ije tic, 241, 46, true ambition, "04, 37; 
true beginning and fatlier, 486,12; tine elevation, 
340, 45 , true satet j', 340 45 ; true want, 538, 8; 
two g.il i-days, 570, 3; work, a, 261, 46 
Management, g<»od, eeonomj' of, 120, 47 
Manfulness, in sin as well a.s faith, commended by 
laithcr, 26, 6 

Manhood, a, how built up, 92, 43 ; a period of un- 
le.irmng, 482, 3J , a struggk, 56R, 42, passing 
awaj'of, 514, ig , pos ible here, 136, 22 , sense 
elevating power of, 443, 20 ; measure of, 354, 40 
Manhood s work, 402, 22 

Mankind, an unco’ squad, 564, 24 ; and his task, 
of what composed, 313, 12; coiitraelcdness of, 
140, g; contiary estimate of, 398, 42, dots not 
doubt, 263, 11 ; ever in progiess, lo'i, 20; evil oi 
despising, 533, 12; gemtr.illy bad, 326, 33 , how 
intcipreted, 536, 33; how to love, 177, 39; how 
to maintain love for, 188, 42 ; know-ledge of, 
damaging cfTcet of, 277, 54 J Maclu.avelli on, 57, 
16, one and a whole, 173, 25; jiiope-r study of, 
449» 431 to love, and to see into, 494, 14 ; wish 
of, coHe-ctivelv, 8g, 50 
Manliness, commended, 366, 36 
Mannerism, how produced, 119, 20 
Manners, a probity 111, 470, 20 ; artificLil, effect oS 
assuming, 460, 20; autliois of, 238, 32; cannot 
be imparted, 137, 37 ; caught as diseases, 200, 50; 
composing, more than composing books, 141,42 ; 
defended ny eeremoriyj 38, 20 ; effect of pride on, 
194, 40; effect on of liberal arts, 194, 14 ; every¬ 
where to be respected. 76, 14, fine, inventor 
019 
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120, 26; fine, mantle of fair minds, 106, 28 ; fine, 
support of, 29; good, 129, 48-5X ; good, 

and love of country, 439, 48; good, to attain 
to, 490, 5; good, not communicated, i?8. 52, 
good, the basis of, 417, 1 ; good, the element 
ofi 454f 5t learned, 478, 81; impoiiancc 

of, 181, 17; 204. 46; 559, 8; mens evil, 277, 
24 ; once vices, 538, 16 ; people of, distinguishing 
trait of, 424, 4; pleasing, effect of, 283 so, le- 
fineinent of, how attained, 2iti, iq , regulated b> 
the king, 45, 47; root of defect 111, 5ft, 61; sink¬ 
ing, bad, 403, 43 , strange, disconcerting, 281, 5 ; 
that speak well of the man, 469, 27 , the power 
of, 406, 21 ; the supreme power la, 1R7, 56 ; to be 
studied, 513, 31 

Manual labour, the value of, 30s, 41. 
Manufacture, eontrastt d vMlh art, 550, 16 
Manufactures, our, 323, 38 

Many, men, many minds, 332, 58; the, no pleasing, 
123, 24; 258, 30 

Maria Theresa s epitaph, 388, 2 
Mark, missing the, 416, I'j 
Market-place, training of, 4^0, 13 
Marksman, a good, 6, 49 

Marriage, a happy, 249, 41 ; a querj’ prior to, 36, 
33 ; a way to repentance, 118, 30 , a suitable, 300, 
30; according to luck, 93, 31 ; advice reganling, 
175, 21 ; an open quesiion, 197, JO » an unhappy, 
280, 23; as birds in cages, 198, 8; befoie and 
after, 217, 44; 276, 29, befoie, evil, 147, s6, 
concern of others in one’s, 324, 17 ; contentment 
in, 187, 57; eaily, ad\anlageof, 117, 2 ; extremes 
in, 64, 7 , fascination of, 118, }<•, foi moiiev, 148, 
I ; in despair, 341, 24, in opinion and rc.dity, 
191, 29; inducements to, 451, 26 ; kills or cures, 
80, 20; may mar, 23, 22; rule in, 82, 63; 270, 
2,; saying on, 568, 7; significance of, 326, 
14 ; Socrates on, 550, 10; the happiest, 124, 6, 
true, union in, 192, 15; uriforluiiate, evil of, 
202, 43; well-matched and ill-matched, 531, 
27; with an old person, in hope of his death, 

M^mages, unequal, 496, 41; 507, 9; why few 
happy, 451, 1 

Mamed, in haste, 48s, 4s ; life, who fit for, 335, 7 , 
people, their mutual interest, 548, 24 
Marry, times not to, 192, 40 
Marrying, anticipated and experienced, 36, 34 
Martvr, a, to live h.irder than to die, 203, 5 ; blood 
of the, 436, 39 , what makes a, 206^ i 
Martyrdom, ennobled by Christianity, 42, 54; to 
bystanders, 458, 14 

Martyrdoms as seen at the time, 9, 58 
Martyrs, accepted bv n.iture, 292, x8; the blood 
of, 4x8, 42 ; the modern, 3<',c), 33 
Masses, effect of giving power to, X23, 33; judg¬ 
ment of the, 518, II 

Master, a fellow worker, 446, 42 ; a good, 152,17 ; 
and bis affairs, 71, 6; and servant, unhappy re¬ 
lation of, 39s, 14 ; being without a, 491, i; caie- 
less, 2, 35 ; early, 75, 34 , effect of presence cf, 
80, 53; every one finds his, 85, 27; eye of, 426, 
34; finding, a first duty, 428, 15; measure of, 
441, 41; minds, rare, 292, 38; no one born, 295, 
45 ; of wliole world, mo, 13 ; presence of, eye of 
house, 327, 39 ; qualification for, 175, 3 , spirits, 
56, 54 : the, and the mans on, 293, 34 ; true, 145, 
36; wno fears his servants, 279, 47 i who will 
not serve one, 42, 17 
Master's eye, worth of, 53, 28 
Masterhood, and servanthood, correlative, 107, 
7 ; restriction necessary to, 152, 30 
Masters, accustomed, not easily dispensed with, 
339i 17 • and their domestics, Z05, 9, change of, 
to the poor, i8q, 18; no serving two, 303, 24 ; 
305. 22 ; not all, 523, 2 ; real, importance of, 559, 
0:20 


43; 

of all, 324, 34 
Mastership and servantship, value of, 96, 19 
Mastery, empty claim of, over others 10, 1 ,* 
essence of, 492, 48 ; of a subject, how to attain, 
X17, 32; how to attain to, 3<,o, 36 , mistaken for 
egoism, 65, 29; thoiough, how possible, 303, 25; 
305, 22 

Material things essential to life, 468, 26 
Mathematics, our, 5-4, 34 
Mathesis, a tunclamental, 494, IZ 
Matrimony, the state of, 234, 22 ; 405, 46 
Matter, spini-informed, 277, 43 , subject to mind 
279, 32 

Maturity, law of, 415, 5 

Maxim, the grand modem, 38, 45 ; the, of maxims, 
491, j8 

Maxims, by themselves, 12, 33; good, value of, 
129, 52 , sound, the value of, 41x3, 23 ; their help¬ 
fulness, 356, I , their, si low men, 239, 4 ; too 
high, to be reserved, 529, 2 
Mazes, in wandeiing, lost, 33C, 43 
Me, our, the only uality, 482, 12 
Mean, a, in all things, 87, 14; deed, debasing, 
150, 2; the propel course, 98, 5 
Meaning’ well, 40',, 24 

Meanness, ileb ising, 16, 16; more hopeless than 
wic keclncss, xt>b, 44 

Means, and end, 5, 50 , I’ll hii‘»hand, xio, 25 ; must 
he at hand, 3, 32 , to do ill deeds, 162, 39 
Measures, nothing to men, 27 j, 41 
Meat, and stomach tor it, matte*r of thanks, 398, 
14 ; one man's, not another s, 5, 7 , where mouths, 
1-7, 3.., 42^ 

Medal, and its reverse, 40, j; reserse of, thought 
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*' Meddle not,” as a maviin, 41 j, 31 
Medea, her method of reform, 3nt5‘, 28 
Mediaevahsm, chief mural agent of, 453, ii 
Medical skill, profession of, umvers.il, lofi, ^6 
Medicine, tontraiy etleets of, 84, 35 , Mephisto on 
the study of, 59, 58 

Mediocrity, aiming at, 489, 32 ; helpful to make 
w'lse, 189, 56, in power, 314, 35 , 37(1, 46, natu¬ 
rally pleasing to us, 308, i ; resjiectahle, inoflen- 
sivc, 374, 50, the ascendency of, a sign of the 
tunes, 429, 45 ; to be cheerfully accepted, 172,19 ; 
when unendurable, 466, 32 
Meekness, power of. 405,25 , true, faces of, 308, Z2 
Melancholy, and mirth, correlated, 482, 27 ; charm 
in, 125, 9 ; contrasted with cheerfulness, 40, 46 ; 
how to prevent, 81, 41^ 

Melanchthon’s rule, 188, 25 

Melodies, of the everlasting chime, 467, zo; the 
sweetest, 408, 30 

Melody, in the heart of everything, 9, 47 ; sphere, 

Member, suffering in one, 1x0, 13 
Memori^, more durable than brass, 96, 47 
Memorials, enduring, 99, 20 

Memory, and judgment compared, 21, 3; depen¬ 
dent on forgetfulness, 495, x8 , dependent on 
oblivion, 176, 16 ; independent of will, 338, 33 ; 
necessity of exercising, 273, xx; not to be 
dragooned, 565, 45; pleasures of, 546, 21; Themis- 
tocles on his, 273, 6; the dark background of, 323, 
23; the faculty of, 226, 45 ; wise, the condition 
of, 176, x6 ; with little judgment, 26, ii 
Men, a little breed, 523, 6 ; a thousand kinds of, 
275. 25 J after modern or ancient mcxlel, 124, 13 ; 
all conditioned by circumstance, 138, 29. all, play¬ 
actors, 286, 31 ; ambitious, like tallest trees 456, 
40 ; and the law, 438, 24 , and their vices, how to 
treat, 340, 32; and women of right sort, 35, 2; 
angels or slugs, piactically no matter, 339, 42 ; 
anvil as well ac hammer, 92, 32 ; argumenutive 
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398,19 ; as individuals, and their belongings, ^7 t, 
3 ; asmcasuied of God, 125, 29; as the generation 
of leaves, 326, 37; as they are born, 398, 16 , at 
birth and death, 9, 60; at their best, 289, 49; 
blindness of, 65, 33 , born for others, 310, 13 , 
bom too soon 116, 32 , btihliles on stream of 
time, in, 40; but three classes of, 4^6, 29 , by 
what standard to wdgli, ^<3, ig ; childless, pro¬ 
geny of, 44s, 10 , collective beings, 371, 3; collec¬ 
tively, respect for, despised individually, 16, r ; 
common apologies foi men, 4f„ 15 ; com¬ 
pared with plaiils, 349, 16; d'lngcious, 149, 13; 
differences among, no, vo; dream of a shadow, 
39^, 16; driven as tuilv-eys, 5,?i, 14; effect of 
ignorance of, 65, 3? ; evil, characteristic of, 
95f 32 , evil of shunning, 65, 31 ; false estimate 
of, i6v, 22; far-ol)scrvant, often unknown to 
themselves, 579, 73 , for ceitain biothers, 556, 41 , 
glorious, liacon on, i.>4, 23 , god-dcvils, 337, 35 ; 
God’s 7 >et 'ius devil’s, 128, 10; good, value of, 129, 
53 I got^d, nieirj in, 187 18 ; giaded from birlli, 
21, 15, gteat (see Gieat men); greatest, say¬ 
ings about, 432, 10-23; greatest, simplest, 4;’, 
41 ; happy, full of present, 140, 23 ; how mis- 
known, 6>;, 31; how ruined, g, 69, how to be 
weighed, s''7, 13; bow to govern, 492, 47; how 
to make true or great, 301, 14; how to treat, 
510, 14, 15, how treated by the g< ds, 68, 36, 
h3'poentes when talking of themselves, 535, 28 , 
in love, pV vlosophy of, 542, 15; in one respect 
all alike, ibS, 39; in the eye of God, 127, 23, 
inconstancy of, 391, 24; inequality among, 239, 
10; known when tn misfoitune, <5^4, 2; know¬ 
ledge of, advantage of, 60, 34 , lenses, 336, 41 , 
like chamtli ons, 520, 42 ; like fishes in sea, 107, 
3; like nails and like rivets, 398, 17; like 
spaniels, 398. 23 ; Mannontel’s feelings tow irds, 
164, 46, ni.iy come and go, 165, 29; members 
of one body, 521, 33; most, insolvent, 284, 
26; never present with themselves, 521, 41; 
no class 01, dispensable, 86, 19 ; no greater 
now than have been, 302, 19; not common, 
xiS, 6; not helpers, but liindercrs, 404, 28; not 
helpful or to be helped, 1 '19, 23 , of alulity, now 
often unbelievers, pg^, 27 ; of genius, under mis¬ 
fortune, 238, 3 ; of low and of high degree, 
vanity, 407, 35 ; of one pattern, i()o, 3 ; of 
reiinng timidity, 561, 13; of unbridled pas¬ 
sions, helping, 6136, 5; old, lives of, 3*7, 24; 
old. what should be the care of, 327, 23; old, 
witnout judgment of their peers, 347, 22; on 
earth as soldiers fighting in a foreign land, 

16; only distinction among, 446, 42, only per¬ 
formers, not composers, 127, 2 ; only players, not 
authors, 127, i ; ordinary, aspiring to be geniuses, 
239, 6; put off with stones, 298, 3; races of, 
compared to leaves, 249, 49; seat of logic i»f, 
64, 15 ; seducing, 477, 15 ; self-made, respect for, 
90, II; shadows, and shadow-hunted, 538, 29; 
soldiers, 10, 60; some, demi-gods, 357, 35 ; some, 
women, 88, 20; symmetrical, 276, 2; that are ill 
to manage, 472,15 ; to act as men, 28, 37 ; to act 
as men now, 526, 13; to be afraid of, 442, 3; to 
bfc both men anti children, 243, 23 ; to be mysti¬ 
fied, not satisfied, 405, 56; to be shunned, 160, 
23* to be weighed with merchant’s scales, 265, 
12; truly great, characteristic of, 500, 43, 46; 
two, alone worthy of honour, 503, 4s ; two levers 
to move, 468, 36 ; unmarried, m social relations, 
508, 9: virtue and vice of, 541, 21 , want of con¬ 
cord among, 163, 18; what is required of, 243, 
S9; when angels, 521, 36; when children, philo¬ 
sophy of, 542, 15; when just, 238, 34; when 
likest gods, is8^ 42; when maidens sue, 544, 18; 
when more divine, 52, 29; when most godlike, 
521, 40; when properly themselves sat* 4a: who 


hope for no better life, 478, 46 ; wise, full of pre¬ 
sent, 140, 73 ; with some, personifications, 191, a8. 
See Les hommes, 238, 31 
Men’s, judgments of one another, 299, 13; lives, 
a prophet y in, 470, i 
Men-cnildren, children only, 32, 44 
Mendacious being, the one, 476, 17 
Mental, disease the fatalist, 423, 42; diseases not 
to be spoken of. 260, 27 
Mephistopheles^ account of himself, 79, 3^ 
Mephistopheles, charaettr of, 1/8, 24; like cat 
with mouse, 117, 41 ; spirit of, 60, z 
Merchandise a, curs’d, 52, 3 ^ 

Merchant, making and counting his money, 443, 
4, profession of, 107, ii ; the, temptation of, 13, 
21; true-bred, as a gentleman, 22, 3 
Mercury, a. not made out of any h^g, 97, 53 
Mercy, a, to be condemned, 470, ii ; as dealt by 
(»od, 12s, 25; attraftive power of, 28, 6; divine 
sovereignty of, 33, 18 ; efftrt of, on sin, 314, 17 ; 
Gods, near, 280, 27; God’s, universal, 128, s; 
in a king, 301, 17; in every pl.iee, 478, 8; 
nobility’s liadge, 408 26, power of, on sinner, 
496, 28; qua ity of, 450, 21 , the, requiicd, 495, 
41; too much, 497, 40, true, 300, 23; whereto 
serves, 540, ^6; who will not show, 553, z; 
woman’s virtue, 6s, 33 

Merit, and good fortune united, 208, 5 ; better 
than desctnl, 173, 9; from use of gifts, 330, 12; 
independent of time and mode, 235, 29 ; man’s 
highest, 266, 36; modest, 278, 20; not prior to 
existence, 306, 13; often a drawback, 234, 5; 
power of, 26, 15 ; jiower of, in contr,isl with 
charms, 40, 32 ; proof of superior, 226, 11 ; suffi¬ 
ciency of one's, 436, 15; the test of, t73> *6; 
unprotected, to be cherished by wealth, 244, 2; 
without fame, 101, 28 ; wiiiiout modesty, 278. 20 
Merriest, w-hen men arc, 488, 9 
Messiah, the perpetual, 193, 43 
Messias of Nature, 459, 41 
Metal, n.'Uive, test of a man’s, 200, 47 
Metamorphoses, univers.'il, 314, 28 
Metaphor, a glowing, power of, 46, zi 
Metaphysic, contrasted with logic, 252, 30; the 
only intelhgibU, 372, 20 

Metaphysics, dehned, 544, 34; in modern litera¬ 
ture, 17s, 36; obscurative of truth, 20Z, 3; the 
utmost of, 144, 9 

Method, an individual matter, 75, ij ; economy 
from, 260, 38 

Microcosm, each, a macrocosm, 75, 20 
Microscopes, and eyes, 98, 21 
Middle course, safest, 188, 4 ; 27Z, 56; 272, Z| zo 
Midas 7'frsus Apollo 412, 43 
Midnight, morrow m, 469, 23 
Miprht, and right, the same, 184, 30; measure of 
nght^ 278, I; stronger than right, 78, 47; the, 
the right, 480, 26 , without right, 112, 15 
Mights, of men, the mam question, 451, 44 
Mighty, dependent on wise, 61, 35 ; 462, 37 
Migrate, wny men, 276, 23 
Mildness, power of, 261, 39 
Military life, fuse matiun of, 286, x8 
Milk of human kindness, 166, 7 
Mills, God’s, grind slow, 128, zt, za 
Millstone, a, collects no moss, 79, ag 
Milton, characteristic of, 419, 44; muMC of, 4^5, 
20; on his blindness, 485, 50, some mute in- 
Iflorious, 399, 10 

Mind, a degraded, lowest state of, 368, 29 ; a dis- 
eas^^ tender, 277, 56, a kingdom, 288, 10; a 
moodiness of, how to treat, 543, 3; a small, sign 
of, 202, 2 ; a vacant, 2, 13 ; a well-cultivated, 24, 
53; a willing, 24, 58; alone old,^ 313, 31; an 
ihcompleie, 468, 20; and body, intimate connec¬ 
tion or. a66c 28; and heart, methods of, different. 
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zaa r as reHted to body, 122, 43 , base, mark Misanthropist at forty, 554, 17 
of 488 1; change of. maik of wisdom 1^, 41 ‘ Mischief, poy m, 294, 35; not to be spoken, 271, 
chaiacter of to what due 461 20; cclcstia) and 52; origin of all, 10, 4 ; pabt and prosper d, 243, 

divine 54ij 17 , collision of with mind good 202, 6: past, mourning, 494, 36 

9; conceiving and bringing forth 442 14; crea- Misconception, purposed, evil of, 488, 28 
tive power ot, 442. 1 ^, dark depths in, i, 26; Miser, and his losses, 13, 44 ; Drvdcn lo the, 124, 
diseased not to he mimsUrcd to -,5. 21 ; doimant 48 , his only light act, 24, ^6 , imud of. ^38 3^ ; 
without inspiration 326, 24; dupe of Inaii, 22,. passion of. joyless, 222, 34; sayings about the, 

effect oh on the body, 488 3* elalion of. lo 442 30 31 ; the, his wants, 410, 14; who dies 

be restrained, 80, 15; tkvationof mind, withour iich, 13, 23 

justice, 413, 7 • fa^'lened to a ciog, ssi, t fields Miserable, apology for being, 4P7,13 ; only medi- 
of. to be cnltivatecl si, 7; good, wealth of 77, cine of 442, 32 

4a; grandeur of, condition of, 4<^^ 9; greatntss Miseries, cure for all. 562, 42 ; happiness at others*, 
01, proofs of. 2S0. 23; guilty', effect of. 432, 51 ; j8i, 27; our greatest, 340, i; past, recollection 
human, niarJi of, 441, 30; liiiin.ui, s.niiigs about, of, 213, 58 

435t 4^’t 4 !• "t I'l snspt use. easily swayed, Misers, comp.arcd with moles. 28*, 12; greedy', 

74, 9; little always, ?„ 'h. little conversing wit 11 r.ul at soidid, 136, 8; that gloat over their 
great, 439, 25 , di'lot it« d movements of, 69, 43, money, 483. 4 

lofty, good 70, 9 , made up not to be advised, 47, Misery a cause of 200, 42 ; a man s, fiom w'ithin, 
55 , makes the body nch ni j8 , nialuiily of,aiid 485. 34 , a wuU spread cause ofj 284 30 * always 
bodily decay. 307, 21 ^ must be siiniuhiied, 44, exaggerated, 3^0 5 , another s, no matter of 

xg; noble, conti'isted with Milgn, 79, 30; nohic I, sport, 474, 23; cause of .dl, 49J, 5J enduring, 

cliaiactcr of, 445, 8, cur better, ,,7, 17; power ■^70, 16; fatal pie\ailing souri'e of, 331, 26, in, 

of, oil body, 202, 46 , presence of, tc st of a m ui, t«od s help seen, 2< >s, 17 , ii'c oin istent w iih occu- 

200, 47 , sayings about the. 442, 13-28; strong, pation, 307, 27 , not lo be laughed at, i8u, 8 , of 

unconscious 433, 35 ; the form of forms, 264, 15, man, the source of, 44 ’ jt , our own making, 

the gentle raik of, 4 9, 5c , the gu it, 144, 31 , 314, 36; plaint of, to be haened to, 116, 28; 

the, in the face, 478 12 ; the, iis power of per- sacred even to gods, iii, 4 , to morrow’s, not to 

suading itself to see what ll chooses, 333, 27; the he fotestalhd, 529, 5 

man, 277, 46 , <53 5, 5 the true and sound. 439, Misfortune, a s«< ond master. 239, i ; and wisdom, 
n ; the tmly stiong. unconscious, 4311. 17; lobe 34, 33, as a si liool, 08, 43 , bailge of iniiotenee, 

kept bent, 243, 18, to be Istjit m hand, 217, 33, 87, 38; blessed, 27. ; Ifiiriis under blows of, 

under loo large obligations, 442, 12; without 167,23; but one, for man, no. j8; efbtlof on 

education. f,i«. 11 ; without, of cities own, 130, understanding, 19’, 6, giiate t, 432, 25; how to 

39; who knows the, 552, 7 ; young and advanc* d, faec, 293, 2 , indi^pt nsahle lo man 1,6, 33 ; never 

^65, 45 alone 298, 27 f nut to lie thy maid, 2(}6, 40; one, 

Mlllds, different pin suits of difTnent 67, ’5, vigil of aiiolln r, 3 3, 7 J one’s ow n, and others*, 

excellent, levity in, 471, 4 ; haile s, success of, 171, 40; ollitrs, admomtoiy, 31, 1,7 ; scene of a, 

103. 58: gre.-it, ch.irac It ristir of. 41c;, 42, gnat avoided 88. c6 , selt-i aiiscd. 41, 1(1 ; snggesijon 

contracted w'lth luth*, 231 great, (see of, in joy, 22, 24 ; sine ui conu some day , :?6, 47 ; 

Great minds); gieatest, when they geneially talked of not disagreeable, 59, 3.-', teiiijit itioti of, 

appear, 487, 28; ill at tasi , 397, 32, luile, how 186,48; tht greattsi, 318 25, tlic. one, lot a man, 

caught, ^42 13; magic of a< lion and reaction 471, j 6; the parent of, 368, 16 ; a misnomer, 
of. 477, 1 ; occupied with small in.ittcrs, 39, 24, 476, 5*5 

old, to be kept in exercise j 7, 23 , our, how wc Misfortunes another’s, fasily borne, 168, 10; as a 
furnish, 5 >4 7; our, w'hen uiiocrupied. 338, 34. souueof talk, 7 13; bisl to forget, i8r, 8, how 

strongest unknow'n, 404, ii; the fine,t, 4 '7. 4 5; liglitc nod, 17, 20; in spite of, enough, 477, 2 ; not 

thoughtful, love colour, 9, 32 , weak, weakness always evil, 386, 38 , not believed in, till they 
of, 3'3o I'l. 14 , come, 317, 10; not to be repined over, 112, 41 ; 

Minister, defined in the Ilitopadisa, 143, 8 ; to live of ollicis, easy to bear, 317, 6; our greatest, 

by minisieiing, 148 19 source of. 338, 9; our own and others, 433, 

Ministers, how judged, 465, 3 18 ; our own, not the hca^cst, 176, 6 ; our worst. 

Ministry, a. advanl.ige of oppcjiienls of, 480, 11; 340. i; to be boldly faced, 502, 52 ; vari.ihle, 

test of a, 490 3 281, 13; W'hen to bewail, 569, 20; womens, 

Minnow, an c'mblcm of man, 496, 10 self-made 16 , 33 

Minor^ ilie desire of 432, 28 ^ Misgovernment, evil of, 261, 10 ; sophistical, 

Minorities, rights of, to protection, 131, 26 dilemma on which it rests, j39, 18 

Minute, every, how to fill, 240, 41 Misled, the W'hai is due to, 490, 8 

Minuteness, revert nee for, in estimate of grc.ii- Mismanagement, doomed, 374, 24; not for ever, 
ness, 1 js, 38 480, 41, 46 

Mirabeau, last words of 241, '29; the greatness Mist iiowr to cscajie a, 193, 52 

of, 413, 49 , to the Maiciuis de IhtV^, 317, 15 Mistake, a general, 417, 38 , throttling of one, in* 

Miracle, a, in quest of, 547, 3^, man the, of considerable, 550, 18 ; Wellington s protestation 

miracles, 522. 23, pet child of faith, 55, jo; the against, 473, 27 

jj^reat indestnu tdile, 53, 44 ; the tiue, 533, 7 Mistakes, and discovery, 15; every one 

Miracles, age of. 415. 41; all, Iniw achieved, 137, makes. 180, 19; li.itd to correct and sift, 553, 

43 ; cause of. 201, ii ; faith icquired for, 3^3, si , 34; root of all great, 187, 12 ; to be eschewed, 

futility of williout spirilu.il sense, 175, 2; how 296, n 

wrought still, 32. 3 , no longer, 3, 3; of Christ, Mistrust, treason, 414, 78 
ij42 29 , the source of, 340, 7 Misunderstanding, inevitable, 395 ix 

Mirror, ohjceis in a 86, 37 , the best, 417, 47 Misunderstood, to be, a bitterness, 4^, 

Mirthj anil nnlaneiioly, eorrcl iled, 4S2, 27; hard Mob, described 27, 40; Kmerson s definition of, 

to bign, in sorrow, 67, 30, most, only apparent, 17, 50; in a civilised nation, 420, 32 *, sentiments 

284, '28 . powei of, 114. 9 J string attuned to, 478, of, 300, 9 ; suffrages of. Horace on, 309, 25 ; the, 

23; unfelt, hard to feign, 154, 33; unreasonable, a scare to poet, 322, 8; the fickle, 67, 7; thc^ 

50^ 1 violeiil, 514, 34 sayings about, 442, 36-jg 
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Mob-tumults, Goethe’s uneasiness at, 164, 33 
Mode, set, tendency to, 205, 45 , the origin and 
chai actor of, 65, ^6 

Moderation, an impregnahle fortress, 112, 54 ; 
exceeding, 492, 4s , in living, 334, 44 , the good 
in, 23, 48 , with a clear sky, 270, 50 
Modern society versus Christianity, 43, 5 
Moderns, and ancients, teachings compared, 416, 

7 , the, contrasted with Greeks, 432, 45 
Modes, iidiculous, J7b, 42 

Modesty, a virtue of the low-horn, 319, 17 , as 
a virtue, 48, SS , •'t‘> nn 01 name jI, 412, tt, as 
covering self-conceit, ih8, 24 , coinmeinlcd, 27, 
48 , contrast with lixjuacity, 253, »7 , dead, 7, 
34 , divoired fioni luilh, stO, -P false, 100, 41, 
4', , in 3outli, 4, 4T , inis( onstrued, 350, 1 , more 
tnajLstK than strength, 249, 14 , iiceessiiy of, 400, 
41 , not promoted, 114, 50. of nature not to he 
overstepped, 40P, cs , ornament, but drawback, 
28, 21 , tin puiliihttions of, 467, 14 , true and 
fal.c, 500, 2t , \ iigil s, 2y3, 39 , Want of, 313, 42 
Mole, as oracle, 72, 14 

Molicre, Hoileau of, 180, 37 , inscription on his 
bust, 307 2 

Moment, a, capacity of, s-’J hnth of a, iho, 
27 , hulh a cr idn md a grave, 443, i , claim of, 
524, 12, divine, in a mans htc, 70, 8, each, 
ncaiei death, 40, 2 , fvciit of a, 2, 40, every, 
instructive, 9-’, 40, tveiy, of infinite value, 92, 
45, last, c\igg< rated, 443, 49, passing, to he 
noted well, 421, 3. , powci of a, 19, 45, present, 
to he seized, 130, 12, 2118, 8, th it may hecome 
eternal 442, 42 , the, difficult to scjuarc w'lili, 8(1, 

8 , fie greatest, in life, 481, 38 , the passing, value 
of, 537, 24, tlie present, 449, 11, 12; value of, 
519, IS , value of every, 212, 13 

Moments, decisive power of, 3n> 7 
Monarch, gicat, a mark of, 88, 37 , of all I survey, 
164, 4 4 , sacredness of, 21, 8 
Monarchies, how ruined, 231), 24; the fate of, 
'?74i 4 

Monarchs, fear of < hange p< rplexes, 103, 50 
Monarchy, a, the hkcly fine of, 13, 54, absolute, 
one ohjectiori to, 1(57, 24 , expcnsivcncss of its 
trappings, 4148, 17 , Sc hopcnhaiur on, 65, 37 
Money, a hlessmg and hatic, 104, 33, a passport, 
22-, 28 , alicn.iting ettett of, 27,17, all it breeds, 
52, 49, as -eivant and master, 222, 29, he^t use 
of, 418, 7 ; blood and lift, 88, 42 , by whom most 
needed, 304, 30 , chief value and vntue of, 420, 
8 , collecting machine, 111 a civilised nation, 420, 
32; definition of, 50, 19, despising, 344, 2;, 
does not feed men, 294, 44 , efTccl of being with 
or w'lthout, 46, 12 , either slave or tyia t, 183, 
30; tnjoved by lew, 513, 22, given iii alms on 
good security 444 53 , indispemsable, 2. 22; 

lending, as a means of living, 274, 40; lending, 
risk III, 364, 3c-, loss of, hiltcr, ^16, 38; loss of, 
lament over, 260, 12, loss of, misery from, 3140, 
2, love of, 49. 57; making, inncx’ence of 274, 
21 ; man with, or without, 46, 12 , master, 
if not servant, 174, 21 , more powerful ti an 
love. 14, 3, 254, 14; breeds only inoticy, 44, 
13 , no respect without, 127, 40 ; not to be 
covetous ol, 309, 30, persuasiveness of, 332, 33 ; 
persuasive powc’r of, 28, 6; power of, 14, 47, 
19, 29; 23, 31, 23, 36; 88, 7, 9; 119, 40-42; 
17 4, 22; 246 8; 299> 21 ; 314, 8; 537, 36, 555, 
13; public, like holy water, 165, 36; rea ly, 
eloquente of, ^76, 45; ready, value of, 17, 53; 
Ruskin’s definition of,^ 10, 5, sayings about, 
119, 30-32 , splendour in use, 318, 34, terror of 
not making, 434i 26; the 1 >ve of, 440, 2 ; the 
question in regaid to, 503. 30; want of, brings 
care, 14, 56; who want to borrow, 480, ax 
Money-bag with holes, 209,16 


Moneyed man, attendant of, 28, 6 
Moneyless man, 19, 28 

Money-makers and money-spender's, 277, 9 
Monk, d iiiger of offending a, 27, 27 
Monomania often unpen civcd, 208, 24 
Monument, who deserve a, 4B2, 36; who should 
have no, 30s, 8 

Mood, the right, to be seized, 794, 34 
Moods belong to man alone, jgr 14 
Moon, and its light 1'1 all, 444, 2, disponsab’e, 
174, 33, the, that shone in Paradise, 564, 19; 
wh n the sun is there, 383, 38 
Moonlight sleeps ufum this bank, 162, 38 
Moral, a, to he bnef, S47i , aLhievt.inc nt of man, 
1555, {8, conduct, second gn .it rule of, 441, 34, 
eneigy eontiasied with biilli.ant paits, 191, ii , 
perfection, ininnnum si.ite of, 4,4, ,i , cjuahties, 
not enough, los, Si , sentiment, only school of, 
44'i, 16, •.etitiment, the almospliLre of, 41'), 54 
Moiallty, a too Uisteie, 22O, nj , aim of ill, 413, 
41, ancl rivihsaiion, 4., 3c> . and religion, 371, 
47 , 372, 32 , as It now is, bhelley on 371, 33 , 
contrasted with nhgioiis, 47, 13, deparlinent 
of philosophy, S07, 44 , dependence of on faith, 
TOO, 12, imjilies lehgioii, 17s, ' 9 . independent 
of the religion, 121, 42, n itional, no, without 
rthgicjii, 3(19, 22 , not moral ^iliilosophy, oui 
want, Z04, 34 , of some, m remnants, 443, 7 , 
sum of, 493, IS, the l.iws of, >48, 2r) , true, 500, 
25, tiue, llic condition of, -,,7, i', vital, fiist 
coiiditiuti of, 481. 44 , vvithont religion, 5-2, 49 
Morals, and ait luies in, comp ir< d, 18&, 1^, lO ; 
cultivattd In lo\<, 484, zz , genesis of, 267, 4 , 
good-will cvcrMliing m, bo, 9 , in youth mould¬ 
ing, 97, I, our tt.icher in, 521, 2u , looted in 
f^eai, 188, 17 , sti uglu in,alone right, 5 4, 21 , the 
new, i8q, 43 , to he m.iUe .iiir.iriive, 324, ii 
More, Sir T , fruith ssness of Ills teachings, 314, 34 
More’s “ lUopia, ‘341, ^7 

Morn, adv'ancing, with rosy steps, 317, 36, in 
russet mantle, 2S3, 4 , the breath of, 408, 24 
Morning, a fresh, frosty, extuise in, S34, 16; 
how to use the, 401, 38, only a, in all things, 
180, .*8, summons of evciv, 212, 8, the fust 
hour of, 428, 22 , the value of, 191, 8, 9 
Mortality never t iktn lic^me l»y us, 9, 70 
Mortals, f.ite of, \’ngil on, 335, s8 
Moses c'onipaied with (lalcn and Justinian, 55, 15 
Moth, the, desire of, for the star, 423, ii 
Mother, a priestess, zyz, 40 , among children 
Goethe on, 47s, 33, as teacher limited, 383, 8; 
bus\, and daughter, 2S9, 44 , devotion of a, not 
thrown awa\, 40s, 'S , effect czfscre.am of, on c laid, 
J 4 4 » 45; fondness of, 3, 4 , in the home, effect 
of, 548, 35 , Luid LangeJale on his, 174, 39 , love 
of a, 321, 8 , one geiod, value of, 332, 25 , the 
gcHxl, 430, 40 , the power of, 429, 38 , vencrabie- 
ne s of a, 333, 9 , who feels ennui, 41s, 19 
Mother’s, care, de">pising, 494, 19 , h« art, 444, 
13, 14, kiss, power of a, 219, 29; secret hope, 
s68, 40 

Mother-gfrace, the, 444, ii 

Mothers, ge>od, value of, 537 30 ; knowledge 
peculiar to, 319, 18 , sad-hearted, while we sleep, 

_ 550, 17 

Mother-tongue in a foreign land, 322, 9 
Mother-wit, and false theology, 422, 26; better 
than learning, is, fid 

Motive, everything, 163, 7; the principal thing, 
243, 1 

Motives, essential to man, 127, 14; human, the 
two great, 4|4Q, 20 , man -ure of his, 551, 38 
Motley, the, in every one, 524, 21 
Mountain, a, in labour, 342, 9; beyond every, 27 
It; every, has its valley, 325, 45 ; scenery, ua- 
pressiveness of, 485, 27 
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Mountains, high, a feeling, 167, 39 , never meet, 
” 5 . 9 

Mourning, the most demonstrative, 318, 18 
Mouth shut, but eyes open, 43, 50 
Move, one false, effect of, 332, 15 
Movement, the pnnciple of, 375, 7 
Movements, all great, enthusiastic, 91, 12 , back¬ 
ward, advance, 470, 15 

Multitude, difficulty in teaching, 423, 36 , faith of 
the, 509, 29; not to be followed, 108, 16; saj'itigs 
about the, 444, 20, 23, ^4 

Murder, one, 7 >erii4s inilliuns, 333, 10, punishment 
of, a necessity, 95, 6 , sacrilegious, 46, 27 , will 
speak, 110, 24 

Muses, the, power of, 444, 25 
Mushrooms, lowly, caied for, ^46, 53 
Music, a becoming, and vcIhlIc of emotion, 249, 
47 ; a characteristic of, 307, <52 ; all rclaicdness 
of, 244, 31 ; compared with poetry, 331, 6 , de¬ 
pendent on tone, 39, 6 , ellect of, 343, 43 , effect 
of woids on, 546, 43 ; elevated scn-»ation of, 443, 
41 ; everywheie in nature 384, 20, good, effet t of, 
424, 38 , hard to collect into a distinct idea, 443. 
7 ; health to soul, 215, 33 , human, 263, 23 , in all 
things, 478, 9 , in orcliestra, interprctci of, 20 29 , 
in the heart, 444, 26 ; key to female heart, 207, 23 , 
like softest, to attending tars, 162, 31 , Luthers 
esteem for, 297, 45 , Lutht r on skill in, 554, !<■), 
marching to, 332, 42; mediocre, 466, 32, moral 
effect of, 348, 38 , of men's lives, 162, 33 , PI ito s 
definitton of, 444, 17 ; pleasure we A. el in, 448, 7 , 
possibility of, 471, 5, power of, 343, 3(1, po\\cr 
of, to change natur , 317, 2; quickening power 
of, 277, 27, spliitual, how produced, 401, 4t>, 
sweet, effect o\, 104, 47 ; the demonic in, 423, 3 , 
the food of love, 173, 23 ; the most heaven-affccl- 
liig, 324, 21; the sphere of, 81, 33 , the sweetest, 
4561 .^2 ; the true universal speech, 287, a6 ; true, 
300, 26, nobly non-utilitanan, 226, 22 
“ Must," God s, youth's answer to, 395, 19 
Must, hard nut to crack, 287, 27 
Mysteries, Divine, not to be meddled with, 204, i , 
made matters of reason, 323, 4 
Mystery, a higher, wise man unwilling to unveil, 
507, 17 , a, not to be spoken of rnj'steriously, 
402,4; abode of faith, 100, 24, and vice or roguery, 
548 26 ; fascination of, 284, 22 , for whose benefit, 
53i 35 5 significance of, 506, 3 ; supposed a sign 
of evil, 548, 39 

Mystics, enthusiastic, 443, 43 
Myth, a, not a he, 296, lu 
M3rtholo|:y, significance of, 296, 10 
Myths of mbles, the, 492, 34 


N 

Nae luck aboot the hoose, iii, 20 
Nail, worth of a, 187, 8 

Name, a, better m ikc, than inherit, 169, 32; a good, 
6, 50; a good, security of, 44, 12 , a gt>od, worth 
of, 31, 46 ; a great, magic in, 470, 7 ; a, too soon 
famous, 533, 24 , ambition for a, 14, 20, Imt sound 
and smoke, 119, 26; good, in man and woman, 
*29i 55 ; good, loss of, 105, 56; ill, easily got, 
289, 15 ; my good, he that filches, 146, 15 , virtu¬ 
ous, prized, 24, 44; what’s in a, 540, 11 
Namelessness of many things, 284, ii 
'Names, and virtues, different sources of, ij6, 13 , 
great, what they stand for, 134, 38 
Naming, difficulty of, 532, 7 
Naples, Bay of, Mme de Stael on, 173, 14 
Napoleon, Carlyle on, 440, 37; of his generals, 
167, 50; tired of Europe, 223, ii 
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Napoleon III , caieerof, 180, 33 
Narrow, circle, effect of, on mind, 184, 20; way, 
to he chosen, 305, 5, world, bestriding like a 
Colossus, 555, 12 

Narrowing, a necessity for both God and man, 
127, 24 

Narrowness, a. not possible now, joi, 53 
Narrow-soulea people, like narrow-necked bottles, 
2 « 7 , 35 

Nation, a rich and Jiappy, 14, 32; a, strength of, 
482,50, a talkative, 16, a truly free, 414, 

I , and its hoiiunr, 4^4, 30, Bible of a, 492, 4 ; 
biography of, 418, 26 , char.icter of, not in Us fine 
folks, 419, 39 , civilised, constituents of a, 420, 32 , 
compost d of actors, 289, 44 , first period of, 428, 
28, genius of, 471, 29 , history of, a Bible, 418, 
24 , how governed, 444, 20 , life of, Ktiskin on, 

438, 51, narrow stana for a great, 414, 27; no 
reforming, by “ tremeniioiis clietrs,” 305, 28, 
proverbs of a, 450, 2 , a, secret of destiny of, 319, 
23, tint can’t defend itsilf deserving of being 
destroyed, 17',, 32 , tiiat dues not stake its all on 
its honour, 29S, 24 , that is indestriictilde, 305, 
26 , that cantioi retrograde, 421, 38 , the fiist and 
second power of a, 428 30 , treatment by, of its 
greatest men, 239, 20 , title mmd of, Imw to know, 

439, 1; wealth without intelligence rum to, 305, 
27, what creates a, 19^, 26, what determines 
destiny of, 42 ,, 1 t, whence the good of a, 117, 40 

Nation^, character iouiid among the peasantr\, 
260, 9, goexl, self-dcnvcd, 314, 48, greatness 
condition of, 477, 35 , life without epoch, 47s, 3 
Nationality, cbaiacienstics of, 7, 35 , compared 
with individuality, 19^, 24 
Nations, ami their most cniiri'*nt men, 176, 4 , 
basis of, character of, with posterity, 541,20, cause 
of hostility of, 229, 78 , distanc cs and divisions 
of, how to measure, 423, 48 , eflect of modesty 
on, 193, 27 , gloty of, 443, 37 , gn at, characteristic 
of 1 18 , in, head before lit.irl, 13, 54 , law of 

welfare of, 232, 43 , leprosy in, Church source of, 
544, 29, that navigate most, 443, 34, to ingraft 
new ideas on, 491, 11 , vicissitudes of, 81, 37; 
wisdom of, 462, 28 

Native, land, a mm’s connection with, 288, 33, 
land, its f.iscinating power, 293, ^9, land, love 
for, 32, 73 , land, want of love for, 168, 41 ; soil, 
deal, 343, 29 

Natural, as source of good, 298, 16 , effect of desir¬ 
ing to appear, 316, ib ; grai eful, 92, 50; never 
shameful, 337^ 3 , synihijlic, 92, 51 , the, a mark 
of, 341, 1 ; things, without shame, 290, 17 
Naturalist, requirements in, 262, 2 
Nature, a great, development of, 142, 55 ; a whole, 
173, 25; against, against God, 335, 40; all, un¬ 
known art, 10, 7 ; an enigma, till solved in and 
by man, 94, 27 ; and art at one, 290, 3 ; and her 
secrets, 308, 20; and man, 549, r { , and man, 
distinction between, 421, i, and necessity barriers, 
170, 7 , and wisdom at one, ^i8, 47 ; as a judge, 
389, II ; as felt by csperit nee, 94, 32 ; as regards 
(»od, 66, 2 , aims of, 66, 3 ; as seen by intellect, 
94, 32; at bottom, 482, 12 , at heart, music, 384, 
29 , be, your teacher, 4^, 44 ; cheerful lesson of, 
564, 20 ; circular power in, 472, 7, ; cruelty in, 

20, 44 ; cuised, as breeding ingratitude, 403, 40; 
diseased, oftentimes breaks forth, 69, 13 ; effect 
of contact with, in our city estimates, ai, 30 ; 
errorless, 18, 44 ; everything in, of one stuff, 94, 
24 ; fashioned him, then broke the mould, 290, 5; 
filling the sails, 544, 30; full of milk of human 
kindness, 486, 5 ; gave sign of woe, 75, 46 1 gift 
of, to man, 264, 9 , God s body, 9, 6 ; her care¬ 
fulness and her carelessness, 394, 47 *, her gifts 
out of love, 528, 7 , her means, 249, 31 ; howjier- 
fected, 404,12 ; how to regard our, 523, x6 ; im- 
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partial, 5, x6; in smallest things, 4981 i; in the 
smallest, untameable, 5, 49 ; inanima'e, way 
from, to spun, 198, 45; inferior to grace, 131, 
34; inferior to spirit, 454, 35 ^ inlimte vast¬ 
ness of, to the wisest, 496, 17 , inner secret of, 
impenetrable, 194, 42 , inexpugnable, 176, 7 ; 
jucigmenl of, effei t of time on, 486, 33 ; just, 226, 
28 , laws of, (jod's thoughts, 232, 7 ; life of, 
defined, 53, 34 ; lore of, our treatment of, 408, 
24 ; love of, for her children, 219, ‘;j , made up 
of neg ifive and positive, 94, 26 ; makes no leaps, 
'’90, u>, moie potent than will, 480, 35, my 
goddf ss, 48 j, 42 ; never without a purpose, 29c>, 9; 
no lieating b.uk, 40, j6 , no blank or tritle m, 
301, 13, no fapnees in, 475, 12; no coerung, 
73, 14 , no driMiig out, 290, 18 , no fixtures in, 
467, 30 , no solitude in, 474, 20, not affected by 
greater or less, 16 , not to be baulked, 72, 41 ; 
not to be coerced, 538, 11 , not to be extinguished, 
only repressed, ’ j , not to he graspt‘d, 560.9 , 
nothing seen isolated in, 527, 25 , o(fi< e of proplitt 
of, 198, 24 , omnipoiLiit, 241, 4^5, one thioughuiit, 
287, 28 ; one touch of, 334, 28 , one whole, 199, r ; 
one’s, denying, 432, 29 , our feeling for, so8, 25 ; 
outer shell of, showing, 194, 42 , partial to cross¬ 
breedings, 226, :7 ; path of, n.irrowness of, 447, 
9; perception of, 488, ^6, pity and rigour of, 
1931 5> * pleasure of study of, 475, 9 , ph .asures 
of, 470, 17 , secret of our mastery over, '»o6, 39 ; 
secrets of, not to be forc'ed, 119, 29, se'f-imita- 
tive, 226, 29, self-imj)aiting, 391, ii , surpasses 
art, 104, SI ; teaching of, 332, 39 , tc^tlnlony of, 
veniti learned arguments, 511, 16, the aims of, 
66, 3, the book of, 418, 48 ; the course of, 421, 
41 , the course of, only partially known, 421, 42 , 
the favourite of, 264, q ; the first step of, 392, 10, 
the law of, 438, 20, 27, 28, the living garment 
of (lod, J21, 29; the masterpiece of, 6, 9, the 
riddle of, 507, 6; the spun of, 401, 42; the 
truths of, 459, 23 , those to wiiom she reveals 
herself, 33s, 21 , through, up to Natur’s (lod, 
393, 31 , to be huiriottrccl 243, 21 ; too noble lot 
world, 157, 6, unchalle able, 2, 51 , unhinged 
by gold, 162, 19 ; un willing'y dragged to light, 
519, n ; whole sense of, where found, 301, 48 , 
williout danger or restraint, 4CJ7, , without 

the poet, S 39 , 40, wonders of, at hand, 186, j6; 
world of, mirroi i d in man, 465, 6 
Natures, finest, flaws in, 427, 40; good by dis¬ 
daining as well as att.iining, 8s, 37 , great, two 
kinds of, 467, 2b , our, like oil, 338, 40; sad, 
tolerance of, 379, 13 j 

Navigators, ablest, fortunate, 462, 25 
Nay, a woman’s, worth of, 141, 43 
Near, key to far, 444, 3^ , not sought in far off, 
462, 38 ; the, 4)5, 1 ■ , lhc% neglected, 367, 9 
Nearest, the, often far olT, 54, 20 
Neatness a virtue, 526, 27 
Necessary, tin barely, indispensable, 535, 44 
Necessities sterner than hopes, 444, 38 
Necessity, a teacher, 285 39, 43 , all-powerful, 
*4« 33 ; fancy, loi, 46, and free will hos¬ 

tile, 9S, 13 ; and law, power of, 121, 57 , and 
Nature barriers, 170, 7; as a weapon, 194, 12; 
basis of all, 10, 56, earnest aspec t of, 84, 40; 
from habit, 138, 11 ; hard to wield, 74, 35; her 
allotments, 5, 12; owns no holiday, 104, 39; 
how to anticipate, 152, 19, how to more than 
conquer, 523, 8 . in relation to strength, 417, 25 ; 
its pressuie beneficial, 267, 32 ; its strength, ^15, 
JO; law for all but man, 8, 55 ; man in relation 
to, 12, 64 ; mother of invention, 276, 56 , ground 
of existence, 94, 44 ; our master, 58, 18; power 
of, 313, 32-34 ; 231, 34 ; praised as virtue, 231, 
3; rebel of all laws, 103, 42 ; ring of, always at 
the top, 250. 12; ring of, ring of duty, 240, xo; 


superior to Nature, 29a, ix ; yoke of, to be 
borne, 175, 31 

Need, a bitter, at present, 472, 6 ; and wish, 105, 
2 ; man's first, 204, 14 ; our prime one, 568, 29 
Needle, to pole, 395, 32 ^ 

Negation, mere, unfruitful, 116, 18; the end of 
opposition, 425, 8 opposed to activity, 94, 5 
Negrations, taking safety unde*r, 203, 2 
Negative principle, the importance of, 191, 15 
Negfatives, deprcLaled, 71, 37 
Neglect, a little, dangerous, 8, 42, 47, 49 
Negriig-ence, one, fatal. 169, 33 
Negro, Fuller on, 436, 19 

Neighbour’s, out prosperity and poverty, 449, 47 

Neighbours, their v.diu to us, 5-2, 40 

Nelson’s signal at 1 rafalgar, 82, 43 

Nemesis on the alert, 381, 21 

Neptune’s trident, 255, 26 

Nero, on signing a death-warrant, 512, i 

Nerves, the man, 444, 42 

Nescience greater than science, 382, 31 

Nest, one’s own, be.iutiful, 4, 37 

Nest-life, echo of, audible only in sorrow, 424, 37 

Net, wliite fisher sleeps, 89, 5 

Nets, useless where no fish, 8?, 28 

Nettle, how to handle, 1 *1, 40 , broking a, 484, 37 

Never, a long while, 38, 5 

Nevr, a preeedt nl some (ia> , 328, 27 ; age, a, want 
of, 426, 22 , and old, discretion in regard to, 28, 
16, and old, the conflict of, characterised, 421, 
24 , its appearance and effects of, 541, 2 , foil, to 
old, 18 13, in science and morals, 189, 41; 

nothing, 111 life, 315, 29, reproduction of old, or 
forgotten, 180, 15, 16; seldom gootl, 183, 12; 
the, and the valuable, 537, 29 , the, how to em¬ 
ploy, 243, 44 , the, still hut 111 birth pangs, 4^4, 
15, unexpected quaiter it comes from, 430, 46, 
year’s, a, greeting, 240, 29 
News, good and had, 402, 44; only teller of, 
446, 21 

Newspaper, literature, Goethe on, 333, 41; the 
inflneniiai, Lnu'tsori on, 207, 38 
Newspapers, rsapolcoii’s diead of, 114, 1, mu 

fin tresses, 191, 35 

News-writer, highest reach of, 435, 9 
j New Testament, revelation in, 375, 13 
I Newton, on his own worth, 172, 26 
Nicknames, gocxl, effect of, 306, 25 
Niggard, alw'ays poor, 159, 5, contrasted with 
jjenerous, 24, 7 

Night, a long, 370, 18 ; and morning, rule for, 406, 
28 , cause of, to man, 76, 4 ; counsel by, 226, 30; 
deeds of, 536, 4 ; last in the train of, 99, 53 ; say¬ 
ings on the, 444, 45-49, 445, I ; sober-suited 
matron, 44, 39, the darkest, followed by day, 

1 Nfglitmgale, the, Milton on, 408, 21 
Nights, drowsy, how to have, 176, 31 
Nobleness, contrasted with haste, 141, 5 
Nimrod, the, of this era, 450, 40 
Nineteenth century, the enthusiasm of, 245, 18 
Nirvana, 313, 15 ; road to, 444, 40 
“ No," a sully, honest fellow, 302, 37 ; from merely 
saying, no good, 116, 18; power of saying, as a 
sign, 309, 16 ; to be deliberate, 337, i 
No, man indispensable, 180, 3; one called happy 
before death, 63, 34; the way to yea, 319, 22 ; 
value of learning to say, 236, 6 
Noah’s ark, mouldy rolls of, 308, 15 
Nobility, a man’s, a test of, ^68, 14; a sure mark 
of, 234, 34 ; and virtue, of km, 242, 6 , appendix 
to, 170, 35 ; at its origin, 10, 8 ; source of, 308, 7 ; 
in mind, 76. 53, mark of true, 425, 17 ; of race, 
mark of, 184, 21 ; of soul, and of birth, 55, 78; 
our old, to be preserved, ■•)', i , oldest and on'v 
true, 445, 33; the beginning of, 100, aa , th« 
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only, 488, 39, true, essence of, 4^6, 2; true, its 
oni;in 500, 27 

Noble, atiJ vulgar, self-estimates of, 461, iti, Inrtli, 
pioofof, 3()i, ::i , l)lood, luunble, *1 -j, 4 , dcsi i nt 
value of 171, II , licart atliartive of, 

385, 22, how men become, 100, ]i , man and 
danger, . man, deiined, On, ,* > , mind, 

maik of, 4()T, 44, only, to be eood, 161 ,, 
people, loyalty of, is, s ’. <jualuit non-tiansle»- 
able, 484, 10 , silent nm s, of worUl, 40 ,, 1 >, soul, 
proved in difficulty, i8o, t , souls, jiowei of, sob, 
112, the, appreciation of, s„ i, 4SC), -lO , the, 
defined, 484, •(>, 53', t8 , the, git it 300, 48, 

flit, in deatii, 44c;, * fo keep \vitli iiobb , . o „ 1 , 
wouls for shield eif, tt 6, 3O 
Nobleman, a eU (nntion of, yio, i*) , a dt'-tnerate, 
se>=, ,*S , define d, 14 5, ^8 , cju dilit s of a, 380, *7 
Nobleness, .ittriliule of all, 10, Its deiixation, 
519, 2c( , re fining powei of, jb, to , test ui, 70, , 

lilt ide.i of, 184, 2$ 

Nobles, lioin, :;n4, g 

lod, IS, ss 

Noise, niusn in distance, 268, 37 , not might, 14, 
ti , of things deafening, >\2, st 
Noises, «iicouiager of, 1 .1, O 
Nomadism, evil of, -ps -y 
Non being, no sp p ni iialuie to, 517, 24 
Non-existent r.itlit 1 than ignoble, Jo, ^c; 
Nonsense, conseiiation td, S2iK, daiing, 

19 , in rliynu', g fi, 13 . no e>b|ection lu, 117, ;i , 
refiesliing, itio, ci 

No-progress im n tc l>e eb lianed public bighwaj s, 
4 so, 8 

Northern star, con-t.uit ns, 104, 3c; 

Nose, big, and handsorii< f u t, .10, 20 
Noses, < 01 iitiiii., to asLCitun tiutli, ?i>8 7 long, 

Napoleons paitialily fot, 541, t , the length of, 
47 -> 14 

Nothing, absolute 2, 21 , bb sseci in eve i\ rt spec t, 
299, t, esti mi.ilt-, 400, 4b , (01 t\ei sjo, -if, foi 
noihing, 1 to, I , fioni nothing, sb, , 97, i<>, 
of nothing, j, 3 ; only once in the woild, 47(1, 8 . 
peiisliis, ,2 , 17 , lli'y that do, 47C1, 39 
Novel, evt ly, debtor to Homer, c^p 5 
Novels, then unr«altt3’, 37!., i , wiitcrs of, .md 
doulile \Mong tlu\ do, so;. (2 
Novelty, c haim of, 87, 28 , cli -irc for lyt), 33 , lo\c 
of, a luliiig jia Sion, 3 4, , 9 , m.ui’s inh toi, 87, 
j6 , jieoplc b delight ill, 05, 12 , undue t haim of, 
■ 5 /', .7 

Now, the, 44s, 12 

Numbers, 1 lisp’d in, 21, j 8 , round, 378, 17 
Nurse, influence of, 3, 13 
Nurseiy, tiaimng m, 44;, 50 


Oak, felled by blows of little axe, -^9, 44 , wlieii it 
falls, 445, 14 

Oak-tree, when it falls and when it is planted, 
545. 45 

Oarsmen and steersman, 567, '>7 

Oath, powerless in domain of reason, 32^, 26 ; that 
docs not hind, 30s, 33 

Oaths, but stiaws, no, 29 ; oracles, 157, 19 , siraw 
to passion, 4SS, 39 

Obedience, blind, 55, 9 , for those who tan’t rule, 
243, 7, imperative, S41, 27 . must he free, 204, 
12, not saerilue, 45, 48*, Shelley on, 334, 40, 
source of all vntues, 116, 14, that is e. sy, 207, 
20 , the key to freedom, 96, 22 ; the virtue in, 
364, 8 ; to heaven, how Itaiiicd, 449, i , true , 
500, 28 ; true, virtue of, 306, oa ' ‘"wo kinds of, 
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490, 13 , value of, lo, 42 ; virtue of Christianity, 
40^, 34 ; when to be enforced, 171, 33 
Obeisance, tune for, 2e7, 11 
Obeyed, how to be cheerfully, 176, 3a 
Obeying and govei iiiiig. 203 15 
Obeys, ubu, and who c'ommands, 131, 49 
Object,.uitl evpic'sion, c,-!7,20, greatest muniverse 
and a grt atei, ; 3-*, 20 

Objects, all, windows intc) the infinite, 10, 9 
Obligation, haste in elisi h.u'giiig, 49., 25; bruit 


Oblivion, the rotulilioii of memoiy, 170, 16 , the 

(Oiiiioiaiit 

Obscure, lilt, dc liiii-d, 443, 23 
Obscurity, < ius< cf, 2<jij, (3 , cauM of, In writer, 
15, 2, ( oiilc mine’ll with, ( online nde d, > ,t), i, 
in an autlioi, lelaiiw, 1 jo, o , jiatieiic c of, .iduty, 


Obsequiousness, adv.antage of. 3 >3, 32 
Obseivation, l.unis on lack of, 4f^i4, rmndi, 
elb ( l ol, -8-,, 2 , . to jii c c t cle judgment, 27, 47; 
M'gilani, of led of, o , ,1 , want oi, lug, 40 , 143, 
» idlli of, c omiiie iidc d, 24 jo 
Observed of .d! obseiic 1 32 

Obseivei, a line, < li oai tc Iistir of, 341, 4, an 


acute, 1 t (, 40 , git U a, 7, 3 
Obsolete to the . ino. 4 « 

Obstacles, glory in oveMtoriuiig, 443, 20, also 
sUpping-stollvs, 41;:., >1) 

Obstinacy, 1, 12, sKotiv, T3, 33 
Obvious, lilt, ignoi.iiic'e of, 5 ,t), 45 
Occasions, gic.u ,oiiue e>f, i , t, 7 
Occupation, nc. oi, •, 13, blessing of, 307, 27 , 
constant moud < fleet of. 4ti, S7 , iivce'isit\, duty, 
ancj Jill 1-.UIC .‘(fj, 7 , ‘h irpriiiiig clleel of, ()o, 3 , 
want ol, a plague, jhi, it. 

Occupa ons, mte hanic .d, 441,42 
Oce.in, .a.iting ol, 443, 4 

Offence, an, w liieli we paidon, 3 to 34 , and jmriish- 
menl, dispioportioiia’t c lb 1 t of, 31 , every, 
at In it, 93, 0 , gi\ing and aj.pc i uiig, 01, 8,111- 
c'liiuition to gi\e, 124, i(j , nunc litt 110111,304,14; 
not seion foi gotten, S", 5 ^ > jsncloii of, bunging 
iiiiclti obligation, 44!), 45, rising above, 343, 6; 
t eking, 21, 17 

Offences, at 013 beck, 417, 2'’ 

Offender, and otic ncic d, .is nguds memory of 
offtnet, 42, Jij, m\ei loigives, 14O, 4, the, un- 
foigiMiig, 42, iP 32 
Offers, c \tra\.igant, denials, 3 >5, 27 
Office, a kind, n.iiur.d to om , 331, 47 , effect of, on 
chaiaclei, '39, 5 , high, shivery cjf, 3134, 1 , ]ust 
pride of, 212, ’ , tc ling powei of, 17, ^32 , unfil- 
riessfeir, 17CJ, ig wilhoiit [i.iy, a temptation, 14, 10 
Official, duly of, 170, 3 
Officious, the, imsrhievcms, 161, 35 
Offspring, unworthy, boast of, 300, 12 
Old, and iicw', di-cretion in regattf to, 28, 16; and 
I new', the conflict of, charai tensed, 421, 24, few 
know how to he, 103, 17 ; harness, heller die in, 
29, 21, how fust .ipptenated, 18j, 13; I love 
everything that's 107, 42, idolatry of the, 523, 

, maid's tongues, 94, 5 , man, an, just hegin- 
iiiiig to hvcj ^03, 39, man in a house, 15, 58; 
man, one imserv of, an, 333, 20 , man, only old 
despicable, 299, 22; man, s.iyings of, 118, 33; 
men, and their good advice, 23(1, 33 , men, lieauty 
“f. 43”. 14 1 men, eiiois of, 425, 29 , men, failing 
of, 198, 18, 0.1k, twist out of, 209, people, 
home w'lth, 263, 32; people, talk of, 238, 39; 
people, who forget their :ige, 234, 30 ; superseded 
b> new, 443, 30, the, death of, 445, 29; tlie, 
extolled, cij, 38, the, once new, 328, 27, the, 
passed away, 424, 15 , to know how to grow, 493, 
3" , what never grows, 535, 20 
Old age, a burden, 132, 46; a peaceful, how \o 
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T77, 3"^; a ic'};ict cri'l, 4'*; a time of folly, 
83 1^8; a weakness of, loij, si, ' *, a woiiio.it. cause 
of ’45 n; aihamt. of, 74, m, tii anxitiy of, 460,1, 
and fiults of 3oiiili, b ’7, 7 * and it- wrinkles, .-jtt, 
16, and iiif mol V, 22s, ^8, ajipio.n h of, uiiIlU, 310, 
2, btnefil of kiiowlciL'i to, .’.'o, ji; iK^ond.tslo- 
nislimenr, 1S8, 34 , I Im f I ii.itaf t< 1 istn oi, fiy, 4, 
d< ate of, 1 17, 42, disi 0111(01 ts at, j.'ls, so; folly 
anil )i slin,^ unset mlj in lOi, ’i . (•oe(ln.on,o 
tiKfin, lu’, 41 , liaid to lit .0,7?., {i , hoaiiliiiK, 
'J3 a, h. ptd for, 3ct drt I'lttl, 224, O, it.' 
s.nlm ,:i7, 40, only oiniincnl 0I, 440, it, 
jnepaied by .1 nolili life, S4‘,, n s|» 11 fmiin 1 Iv 
101,259, I nil I on, TO,, tin 01 ijipomine nl 

of, mo, m ; tin dota n of, ,’(1,44, llnilsof. yn 

3 ), thettmpii of. 40 ' 1, t hose who 40.u viitiions 
in, S44 j .It tiiiR of 'islttui hriRiit, i!. , -s. to 
limit Itself, 44s, {', nndtsiie.l, 91, ',1, weaLins- 
of, S16, ,6, ikni s .cs of, ‘ s, 4 4 

Oldest, not dw i\ , best 1 \peiieiuid, 2 1", b 

Once, betui than in^ti, hi, .<>, no custom, 
77 . 4 t 

One, ]iowei of, to infiit ill, 13^1, 13; si e, see all, 
('.4, 32, tiling, i nj;!o.sineitl wi'h, in'- ^7 

One’s, o\Mi, how .i ilniii; ts in.idt, 31,, so, own, 
n(i;.iM\tly defimd, i *1, 4s, own, to, , o, 

4 5, sidf, to Ik son :hi w itliin, 20 5, Hj , >i K, fn^lii- 
iiif with .and lompi un^, ^,91, 12 

Otiwaid, ( V. 1, 1^' 3, 1 s 

Opciinesi of iiuiio, indispinsahle In disiu-.^ton, 
*47. '3 

Opiiuon, .idv,inl lue of wide rangt of, ^3, 14 ; .uid 
fon < 111 1 ov» inmeiil, I I *, in , .'is a pnidi , so, 

I h ni ’e 111, not nn oiist.iiu \ ,, o , eon mon, it;iu>- 

laiiie of 'oo, S3, eom]),iKd with tiiilli. ->> , 4 
dm) of, 11 lime uinjme in, mo, 41 ; «lit < t of 
siinilaiilv of, 521, I , efliit of tune on, .,4,, 44, 
cviiy new snilr ii;fs foi, .u Iir.-i,.i4 1 me. n- 
sisteiieles of, olti n pnliliihle, 104, 4, inltiioi to 
heart, 54, 4; ni.illt r of mdifteieiK e, 14'!, i ; 
liolliint; lint, 94, 44 ; of aiiotln i, te-.t of one’s, 
4Q2, 27; of us, to respn 1 s 7, 41 of the inan\, 
woirliltssness of, 505, 21 ; oiu in m’s, no mans, 
332, 6.J , populii, 4‘4’, 41, 4f>; powir of, 77, 

I . , 4f>4, 34 . priN.iti, 339, -,6 , pii\ iti 'Uid publu , 
357, 10 , pubhe, 315, -O , ;c<), ,s 40; pnl'Iie, im¬ 
potent e ot, 534, 41 ; puhlii pi nail, 4 4, 

41 , n iition of, on om s seli, o , 30, smaiun to 
my hint, 17 , 40 ; t* si of woithiessnessof, 1^7, 8 ; 

V hat IS w.lilted in, 41 4, 20 

Opinions, rh.iiv’iiu’-, hj l.iw, 495, 34; divlshe 
t (Tect of, S07, 14; false, sotiiee of, 458, 13 , j.oldi n, 
ftom all, iho, 41 , how to t \piess, 2P1, 30 , nun s, 
f.dlihh , 159, 3 ; nristei ot all, no binot, 151, 21 , 
no rifiht to hate*, 308, 22 , o( frunds, loom to he 
left for, 528, 21 ; of otliois, how to coiistiuc, 493, 
41, of suijnd .mil iKitoi.ml piopile, 404, 40; of 
ihinj^s, rfleit on us of, 4 ,0, so, 0111, tonditioii of 
satislac Lion with, 5 M, 47 , oui wiaiiyhii}; for, 5'i, 
47, piedomiiianl, 35(9 5 ; to be listed, 527, 2y; 
v.iriety of, 440, 28 ; waint of lised, 552, 17 

Opium, cirryini; power of, 497, 12 

Opportunities, little, to be imjnoved, 251, 30; of 
evil and good eompartd, 44(1, 29 , to be einbraecd, 
441, 40 ; value of, 24 4, 7 

Opportunity, a lost, 461, 42; but one, of a kind, 
472, 8, folly of losiiin, 3 2, 19, how often lo t, 
57, 42 ; import.uiee of, 247, 31 , makes tliief, 80, 
13 ; poweT of seeing; and sei/inu, 381, 4 ; tempta¬ 
tion of, 166, 39; leitiptniR power of, 84, lo , to 
be noted, 216, 49; to he seized swiftly, 381, 4 , 
to he wanted for, lia *9 

Opposition, how to fare, 28, 35 ; parliamentary, a 
necessity, 549, 19 I the viitue of, 303, 34 

Oppression, unbearable, 194, 50, under one deity, 
occasion for another, 379, 26 


Oplics, syinitiial, 464. 39: the l.iw of, in human 

ti.m ..u lions, jr.r., 36 

Opulence and iKueity, st.iles of, i orilr.isted, 17,, 
4*. , vuU II, It > in-i h III 1.51.. 8 
Oracle, an amliit;ni>u,, 1' i, , I a 1 Sir, 165, 4 
Oracles, lu I\ins, be piest in 1, m.’., 4 
Oiator, a fully ei]uiiiiu d, 1..., 48, ill adrnm , 259, 
9, tleiiveiiii'rt\< thin'2 loi .in, 109, 12, d< -.iieof, 
f'5j itieiUsi pifl of, ’,19, , qu.ilities of, 2, 

1^2 ; SI I ri I of sill i e s of, f>i, 31 
' OiatoiS, 4411 it, .uid llun woids, j ,5 >0, ni>. born, 

'1 ' i lesouiit of, 1I1..1 w.int deijtb, ’,8, 12, 
til It .dw,i\s i orivini e, 2 9, i ’ 

Oratoty, fn-.r and l.ist ibi'.i; in, 428, 31 ; bow to 
ti.iiii fui, 170, •’1 ; imiiioiie 41.0, ?’ , the aim of, 
3,'i, 5, tile III lUi point in, 313, 20, the se.it of, 
t.'8, 4.J 

Orb, the sniallist, ibon behold’sf, 4;8, 25 
Ordeal, that iii.i\ bt fired, 218, 21 
Ollier, p.un of Uim , 119, i,} , _.'od, importance of, 
Oi, 33; III Ill’s liw, 2i)j, 10, oil! Irml, st'7, 31 
SOI ud, williout ht.i rty, 390, 5 ; the power of, 410, 
4 • * ilie ti .i< lu 1, ■ '.7, ' ’ 

Oiders, no sli.inu in oDca im,, 4i’9, 13 
Oigau, nisi iiption on, i-o, 38 

Oigaiiis.ition, iliRiii.g of inaividn.il, 27, 10; mili- 
t 05, found.i loll of, 1,8, 28 
Ongiu. pilde ul, 39 

Oiiginal, bow to bi, t'^n, '>7, min, and popul.ar, 
I onl r islt 1 1 , 44.' , I ;, I he, still lu 11, 1 ^o, 52 
Onguialily, in .mtlioi 444, }, mint of, 41 *, 8 
Otlgins, the <|ue,tion oi, in.oliihle, and for idle 
pioph, 2,3, 37 
Orphaned, till tuilv, 9', a 
Oiphcus, nprisinted in jh> t, ("n, 5 
Others, hond ige to, -’51, otiin a biiiden to us, 
b, so ; tills' not to, w li it oni s si If ean do, lOO, 42 
“Ought,” i.od xn till* Wold, 1 o, .| ' 

Ounce, the 1 isi, | ,8, 3 

Out own, biioie anothe’i’s, 5 >6, 30 

Oursels, to si e, .is 1 llu ts si e u 3-2, 

Ourselves, l.» he ai 11 iiteJ as w e .in , 5 d, 23, 24 
Outer .ind inm r, 4 (O, ^2 

Oiitwaid, til', a gumeni of inviahle within, 
S11, 14 

Outwitted, the easilv, s^M. 38 
Over-cousidciation, v.i.mty of, 149, 48 
Over-curious, tiu, 436, 33 
Overfeeding, moitahfs fiom, 57, 19 
Over-happiness no h.ipjmiess, 1 jo, 72 
Overpiaise, evil of, 472, 6 

Ovid, on his iiiusi-, 03, ^, ; on his rhymes, 36, 22; 

on hi> woiks, ’lo, 23 , to his muse, 1 2, 21 
Own, om- i, devotion lo, ibo, 17; one’s, light to, 
j (-;■!, 18 

Owner, foot of, 429, 12 

Ownership, conquest, 155, 31; evilusive, theft, 
2- 7, 20 

Ox, a strange, 32, 10; a tired, 32, 14; an old, 
steady, 32, 55; that works, not to be muzzled, 
48"., 47 , 

Oyster, the first to eat an, 149, 20 


P 

Pactolus river, the blind .and the seer at, 511, 5 
Paganism, viitiu’ of, 403. 34 
Page, a, spaikhng with points, 334, 24 
Pain, a nethn-fiie, 344, 43 , and joy, relative 
amount of. 471, -.b , and pleasure, companions. 
349, 30; and ple.isures, revolutions of, 543, 9; 
as urging to labour, 95, 33 ; avoidance of, the atm 
of wise man, 321, 36 ; birth of higher natures, 
027 
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a 46; compensation in, 328, 2 ; consecrated in 
Christ, 524, 43; felt, the worst, 446, 38; flying, 
524, x6; from liappiness. 2, 62 ; great agent in 
march of world, 431, 9 ; how to beguile, 43s, 17 ; 
how to eschew, 177, 34 ; ill to bear, 364,42 ; man's 
master, 223, 24 . nut imagin iry, 10, 13 ; not to be 
given, 431, 16 ; one, lessened by another, 332, 18 , 
positive, 380, 62 ; risk of shirking, 382, 10, seduc¬ 
tive power of, 88, 15 ; shared, divided, 385, 28 ; 
sympathetic, 242, 31 ; three parts in joy, 28, 18 ; 
which we give ourselves for others, 527, 43 
Pams, forgotten after gains, 112, 29; too much, 
bad, 300, 12 

Painstaking, too much, a disease, 497, 43 
Painter, effect of love of gam on, 439, 49 ; genius 
necessary to, 489, 40 . his own coloui-grinder, 
44b, 42; what a, should paint, 93, 41 , licence 
conceded to, 348, 25 

Painters and poets, common licence to, 351, 36 
Painting, before, blackening behind, 41, 14 ; docs 
not feed men, 294, 44 , m old and in later times, 
18S, 35 ; niediocie, 466, 32 ; moial cff<ct of, 383, 
32 ; that attracts by mere verisimilitude, 533, 42 , 
with a big blush, 56O, 38 
Pallas, the birth of, 301, 27 
Pantaloon, lean and slippered, 438, 32 
Paradise, a moment lu, cheap at the price of 
death, 78, 36 , in, alone, 2R0, b 
Parasite, nothing without its, 75, 21 
Pardon, never and always, 127, 29 ; nothing in 
yourself, 17&, 23 , term of, 527, 44 
Pardoning, sometimes an tMl, 278, 13, 15 
Parent, authority of, how fotfeited, 500, 20 
Parents, and children, in great states and mIc, 
187, 19 ; and children, as regards intitual support, 
79, 40; and children, how they regattl each other, 
41, 34; death of, to child, 489, 22, respect foi, 
as a duty, 374, 43 , their joys, griefs, and fears, 
437. 

Parliament, member of, diflicult to choose, 203, 44 
Parnassus, the elect of, 234, iH ; the poor man’s, 
287, 12 

Parsimony and frugality, 558, 39 
Pars magna, 88, 36 
Parsons, cobblers, 279, 46 

Part, acting a, long, difficult, 201, 5; inexplicable, 
if whole IS so, 554, 33 
Particles, significance of, 475, 20 
Particular, in art, to represent universal, 448, 16 ; 

the, the universal limited, 446, 46 
Parties, all work together, 244, 4 ; how formed, 
276. 15 ; the weakness of, 206, j2 
Parting, an image of death, 186, 39 ; ordained of 
God, 85, 42; the pain of, 382, 1 , the pangs of, 

Partington, Mrs., and the Atlantic, 416, 32 
Partisanship, eflcct of, on truth, 382, 22 
Parts, men of great, 276, 5 

Party, a sacrifice to, 550, 36; animosities, effect 
of, 424, 40 ; best service to, 14s, 8 , government, 
evil effect ofj 276, 15 ; in h.ngiand, habit of, 433, 
4 ; leader, his difficulties, 145, 17 ; man, no con¬ 
vincing, 144, 17 ; spirit, evil of, 457, 7 
Passion, a disappointed, the wound of, 201, 43 ; 
a god, 404, 51 ; a malignant, 189, 57 ; being with¬ 
out, 491, 2 ; easier to inspire than faith, 203, 14 ; 
employment of apart from reason, 144, 47 ; 
extreme, folly of, 314, i6 ; fit of, an exposme, 145, 
14; function of, 329, 43; in the soul, 562, 20, 
infinite, everywhere, 334, 54; latent in every 
heart, 186, 35 ; long-cherished, 67, 26, moral 
power of, 226, 35 ; never decides aright, 297, 22; 
no, can be hid, 93, 42 ; not to be bought, 32, 21 , 
ruling, the power of a, 542, 2 ; susceptibility to, 
545» 37; the power of, 559, 39, 40; unsteadiness 
34» 5t; versus reason, so, 90; volatile, 65, 20 
628 


Passionless, man, as regards evil, 143, aB 
Passions, and feelings, contrasted with reason, 369, 
23, 31; as orators, 239, 13; contrasted with con¬ 
science, 224, 32; effect of absence on, 2, 1 j , exag¬ 
gerations, 10, 15 ; 6s, 19 ; geneial and particular, 
439, 48; gentle, fruits of, 121, 28 , great, incurable 
diseases, 136, 47 ; hard to conceal, 363,1 ; how to 
treat our, 461, 25 ; like rivers in their course, 249, 
j 51 ; man gieat by his, 263, ^3 ; man without, 
worthlessness of, 9», 36 ; man s, saddening, 264, 
I ; our, abuse of our, 529, 31 ; our, 111 fren/y and 
under reason, 338, 43 ; oui, like convulsion fits, 
338, 44 ; our, mast« rs r.ither servants, 276, 34 ; 
our, the true plicemxes, 338, 45 ; 556, 3 I pow'er 
of the, 38, 37, piivate and public, 239, 12, 
Rousseau on his, 39, 2; sayings about^ 446, 
47“5> I 447. I I strong, life of manly virtues, 
4"4» 7 I subduing, a work, 207, 8 ; their dura¬ 
tion, 22s, 12; their use and nobleness, 306, 31 ; 
transmuted by music, 287, i, violent, how foniu d, 
514. 35 * voice of the body, 46, 39 ; V'hy im¬ 
planted, 291, winds of the vessel, 239, 15; 
without, wiiliout principle and motive, 150, 40. 
See Les passions. 

Past, a form of pusi'iU, 519, 5; and future, our 
relation to, 521, 8 , coitl dead band of, curative of 
egotism, 475, 29 ; couit of the, 42 5 ; events, to 

be Ignorant of, 295, 41 , great spoils of, 431, 39 ; 
giiefovcr, natural, 274, 28, how to appropriate, 
4i,4, 8 ; bow to tieat, 501, 13 , key to future, 404, 
22; lamenting, vain, 4(14, 2; no concern to us, 180, 
9, no erasing the, 291. 40; not to be lamented, 
47 I he undone, 23, ti ; not wasted it 

we rise on its ruins, 31 j, 4b ; our yearning after, 
15, 37; present, and future, compared 429, 37; 

{ irestnt, and future, how to rtgard, 2S2, 58; the 
larbaric, study of, 264, i ; the lioiirs of the, 302, 
27 ; the, sayings about, 447, 2 -7 ; the soul of, m 
liooks, 185, 1$; unalterable, 312, 33 
Pastime, the dearest, 6s, 8 
Pastor, profession of, 107, 11 
Pastors, ungracious, conduct of, 71, 25 
Pastures, good, 130, 3 
Patch rather than a hole, 28, 27 
Paternity in law, 87, 23 
Pates, lean, fat paunches make, 102, 45 
Path, a best, for every man, 471, 13; the beaten, 
safe, 513, 43, 44 ; the hiest, ihiuugb life, 417, 
53: the direct, 61, 33, sure and honest heart, 
all, 21.;, 28 

Pathetic, the, its elements,^47, 14 
Pathway, a, to be ni.ide whei e none visible, 548, z8 
Patience, a lesson in, 75, 12; a prayer, 432, 35 ; 
abused, 343, 20; against fortune, 484, 33; an 
alleviator, 74, 34; and faith, 449. 24; and its 
fruit, 226, 37 ; and perseverance, power of, z8o, 
25; as a passion, 82, 24; as a remedy, is, 32} 
as an antidote, 226, 39; attained no small feat, 
144, 3; being out of, 553, 24; better than learn¬ 
ing, 119, 19; commended, 538, 40, 566, 34; 
cowardice in noble hearts, 414, 36; defined, 
226, 38 ; exhortation to, 509, 21 ; in man and 
wife, 314, 14 ; in seeking the Lord, 294, 5 ; 
like, on a monument, 389, 12 , nioie than brains, 
77, 32; nobler than beauty, 82, 23, Kepler’s, of 
faitn, 174, 8; oil of the lamp, 266, 83 ; power of, 
*75, 37 ; *79, 38 ; 237, 23 295, 48 ; 338, 47 ; 34a, 
55 I 464, 32; prayed for, 217, 22; preached by 
all, 9, 63; rampart of courage, iza, 53 ; sort thy 
heart to, 400, 17 ; versus haste. 54, 2z; want of, 
162, 15; want of, want of philosophy, 554, 34; 
when outraged often, zzy, 47 ; worth the painti 
146, 20 

Patient man, fury of, 29, 73 
Patriot, glory of, 205, 35; the, who saves 
country, 478. 14 
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Patriotism, as an aflection, 36, zg; unfelt at Mara¬ 
thon, 413, 44 ; its substitutes under despotism, 
506^ 21; power of, in the heart, 315, 33 
Patriots, great, excellent as men, 113, 41 
Patron, Jobnson's description of, x6, 22 
Patroiiag^e, begging, 162, 23 ; two kinds of, 
SOS, ?8 

Paul and Da\ id, our opinions of, 17 
Paunch, a fat, without fine bense, 34B, 44 
Pay, a true man's, 306, 33 
Pay-day, its recurrence, 569, 10 
Peace, a certain, safer than an expected victory, 
272, 42 ; and anger, contrasted, 35, 6; and con¬ 
cord, the price of, 483, 39; and loy from content 
and love, 244, iq; and plenty, tlie brood of, 349, 
>; and war, effects of, compared, 518, 42, 46, 
eautiful, ^82, 13; becoming in men, 35, o; de¬ 
pendence of, on ncighbouis, 289, 6 ; few qualified 
for, 484, 25, first duty of cui/en, ^78, 24; how 
alone attainable, 306, 34; bow to live in, 324, 9; 
how to preserve, 490, I how to secure, 240, 51 , 
390, 41; in heaven and on earth, 3t4, 47 » 

149, 4 ; man in, 188. 52, 53 ; no, apai t from ideal, 
26, 58; no, peifect, 202, 5; no, without arms, 
295, 34 ; only ground of, 314, i , our love for, 575, 
33; sacrifices for, 4^7, it ; set ret of, 537, 16, the 
foes of, 329, 35; tianquil, a wish, 272, 34 
Peaceful, the, peace-making, 106, 53 
Peacemakers, the, 447, 16 
Peaks, loftiest, in clouds, 550, 35 
Pearls, give not, to swine, 123, 21 ; in the deep, 
*85, 51 , tears, 346, 28 ; to be dived for, 85, 7 
Peasant, conirasted with philosopher, 460, 4; 

with fowl in pot, 211, 73 
Peasantry, a brave, value oft 33» * 

Pebble, casting, from liaml, effect of, 199, 1 
Pedagogue, the, and tne age, 457, 2 
Pedant, a, defined, 16, 25, 48; a female, 

offensive, 164, 41; and teacher contrasted, 254, 
2^; the real, 437, 8 

Pedantry, defined, 54, ii; origin and evil of, 421, 
22 , vacancy, 344, 25 

Pedigree, kingly, traced backwards, 534, 25; 

mere, of no avail. 402, 34 ; pinie of, 522, 27 
Peerage, the English, 510, 7 
Pen, magic of, 440, 12 ; migliticr than sword, 447, 
18; most wonderful of tools, 296, 64; steadying 
power of, 509, 39; strokes of, to be deliberate, 
455i 31 

Penalty, according to offence, 4, 59 ; paid by inno- 
cent, 77, 49 

Penitence, better than casuistry, 200, 15 
Penny, a had, 32, 12 ; to spend, I liae a, 166, 28 
Penury, abyss of, 296, 1,6 

People, a great, condition of continued power of, 
448. 36; a great, instinctive feeling of, 437, i , a, 
without religion, 253, 2 ; chief glory of a, 420, , 

choice of, measure of, 12 42 ; common-place, 

how to win, 333, ax ; eflec t of treating, as they 
are or should be, 546, 41 ; gh>ry of, 430, 11 , 
great, special tufts of (iod, 131, 42 ; heart of a 
country, 234, 26 , lugh-cl iss, rule of intercourse 
with, 187, 34 ; how to move the litart of, 303J 12 ; 
how to understand, 556, 34, mass of, characterised, 
43X, 27; most objectionable. 444, 4; only three 
classes of, 468, 3 ; silence of, a lesson to kings, 
235, II; sympathetic, 408, 35 ; that sing, safe to 
live among. 560, 12 ; tiie, and kings, 447, 20, 73 , 
the, and^ their orators, 734, 27 , the, miscreant 
calling himself, 186, 44 , the, open to flattery, 312, 
38; the, supreme law of, 379, 51; the, voice of, 
347, 31 ; the, voice of, to be regarded, 389, 35; 
the, their fondness for deception, 353, 1 ; voice of, 
how to regard, 461, 9; with no annals, 140, aS; 
without laws, 79, 42 
Peoples, great, conservative, 9, 40 


Perception, of a fact, a fact, a88, 17; want of, 
fatal, 461, 17 

Perdition catch my soul, 96, 16 
Perfect, nothing, till humani'.ed, 315, 32; the, 
around us, 522. 34; thing, treatment of, 362, 21 
Perfection, by nature and by art, 272, 43; claim 
of, 145, 40; desire of, a disease, 423, 9 ; dumb, 
544, 19; easily dispensed with, 333, 28; end of, 
540, 3 ; fioin trifles, 499, 23; greatei, di-pcnsablc, 
520,41 , how to arrive at, 489, 37 ; in art demand 
lor, 302, 9; in heaven s regard and mans, 517, 
18 ; in ones self to be aimed at, 28, 12 ; law of, 
227, 3; sought in another, 75, 4, supreme, 537, 
9 , the thiee sources of, 468, 30 
Perfumed, like a milliner, 114, 43 
Perhaps, a great, in quest of, 210, ^6 
Perishable, to be made imperishable, 521, 26 
Perjuries, lovers', 72, 6 

Perjury, the punishmcnl of, 346, 27, when a virtue, 
234, 20 

Permanence, the condition of, 354, 36 
Perplejcity, moral, 1, {9 

Persecution, better than being shunned, 29, 15 ; 
history of, 435, 19 

Perseverance, effect of, 496, 31; gain of, 34, 10; 
law of, 438, 21 , power of, 80, 54; 96, 54, 135, 
29; rarer than effort, 227, 8; reward of, 496, 

12 » 553, 26 ; virtue of, 56, 38 ; 34O, 30; want of. 

Persistence, merit of, 346, 30, 3T 
Persistency, attracts confidence, 89, 27 
Person, a third, annoyance to two, 82, 4; a worthy, 
respected by the good, 143, 17; mystery of a, 
444, 28 

Personality, great how to respect, 492, 23 
Persons, and things to be taken as they are, 276, 

13 ; criticising of, 476. 29 , great, behaviour 
towards, 498, 45; inlcresltng, the only, 335, 8; 
the cmph.isis ■ f, 4/15, 4; universally treated ill, 
526, 5; who please us, 443, 14 

Persuasion, and faith, power of, 279, 37; law of, 
2^1, i6, power of, 104, 57; 312, *3, suscepti* 
bililv to, the rule, 336, 5 
Perversion, last stage of, 438, 8 
Perversities, greatest of all, 432, 29 
Pervert, no, fit for kingdom of God, 303, 47 
Perverted imndN effect of things on, 328, 22 
Pestilence, evil of, 101, 31 
Peter more feared than respected, 117, 29 
Petition to (iod, a precept, 93, 48 
Petticoat government, 32, 47 
Phaeton, epitaph on, 156, 14 
Phanseeism intolerable. 468, 29 
Pharmacopoeia, Napoleon’s, 520, 28 
Philanthropic, the, mistaken occuptition of, 417, 31 
Philanthropy, a vain, 536, 5 ; mere, not the aim 
of hfe, 256, 38 ; true, 482, 3 ; w'lth a flaw, 414, 5 
Philina on her days and nights, 212, 13 
Philip II. of Spam’s boasi, 170, 5 
Ph^stmism, instance of, 203, 3 
Philosopher, and the toothache, 477, 37 ; and 
trifles, 150, 17 ; characteristics of, 489, 42, 43 ; 
content with being, 177, 16; contrasted with 
peasant, 436, 15; 460, 4; defined, 447, 34^ 35; 
dejection unseemh in, 56, 45 ; In', first business, 
428, 8 ; most aspiring, his proudest boast, 449, 
50; object and duty of, 44s, -’o should not 
swear, 32a, 26 ; the, and practical interests, 558, 
33 ; the, characteristic of, 419, 43 . true, character 
of, 419, 41; without good-biceding, 452,27 ; work 
for a, 495, ^6 

Philosopher's, stone, a, 21, 23; stone, the, 343, 60; 

stone, the true, 47, 18, 23; 177, 1 
P^osophers, a trouble to the world, 278, 37; 
in talk, fools in art, 269, 45 ; Rousseau on, 409^ 
18; their opposite view* of man, 398, 4a 
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Philosophic study, the condition of, 421, 30 
Philosophical, act, the true, 459, 3 , systems, 
w orthftssnt ss of, 8 

Philosophies, man's, supplements of his praitiee, 
1-07. s 

Philosophising:, true, 38 41 

Phllosophising's, cold, m picsciue of li« art, \ \\,yi 
Plulosophism. friiii of, in bianct, 31.1, 4 
Philosophy. .1 deliveier and .1 dt-ft‘ntki, 227, s , n 
genuine, 494, 11; a test of i mans, ,is, i, 
atcoidini; 10 Pl.ito and to rtaLoa, 1 y, t ; ifici 
defeat, 333, 6 , and ad\eisity, 4, 71 , and t In is 
tiaiiuy, 42, 52; and divniiiy, 70, 12; ami ini->- 
forliim 7. 7 ; as denjniie, 2 7. 6, htcmninc 
of all, 4,9, j ; I'l it j) 111 of I 12, roiii»iiid 
witli poeiiy, 3S“, : tonipiitd willi n-li ■ion, 

572, 7, 17, dt lit <1 s p. S' tiiM le, it>i, 7; 
efferts of anti of dtpih in L , , * ffet I of, 

on one in leir, 4^9, < m !< lae anti neressiiy 

of, 442, ti , liist qualifie iliDii foi, 01 1 j ; function 
of, 516, 23 ; kI'*'.' “h ‘1 {'■ M ' import in< e ol 81, 
40, 3^9.41: misapinieil, s motive to, 207, o, 

nut enough, 26, 2; jitniiineiil, 3,0, 7, poliUes 
harmful to. 31 S, 47 » P‘>uei of, 70, y , pio <lt in of, 
449, 30; sasiiigs about 447, 57 s^'» sin dl 

draucius of, and l.irce*, 30 1 , 1 , t« injdt of, <)uali- 

fieation for entering, 30)8, si fhe he'inninej and 
end of, ly*, ,? tlie mu, 471, 17, tiieliist rune 
of, sfii, 4 1 , the S4:n of a 1 ipeiied, t 31 , tlu two 
ol)|e t' of, 42-',, 40; too .uislere, 497, {<> , v mny 
of kirtifjni ' o u s stlf vs till, |y , 9 ; \i-.inle, 4..0, 17 
Phocion to Demo'till us, ’71,37 
Phoentx, a sMiilml of jirogiess, 106, 20; the, 

hinniiifc: lo' , II 

Phaeiux-biid in the tin . '^43, 46 
Physic, liated jet In iplul, 484, 32; llie best, 353, 
31 , to the dviys, 483, 42 

Physician, a, to lit old, 12,48 , dispensed with, 5 9, 
i , mu-'i 1)1 liu'iianc, 78 ,,, no peif < r, 334, 1 3 ; ) 
piolession of 107, 14 ; tho^e who need, 471), p; 
to he lionoii ed, 1S9 5,f>; w lio h is never lu ell sn k, 
303, 48 ; wti'C, U'Clulness of, .3, 1 
Physicians, 1 die bj ilie lu Ip of loo in my, id,, 
41 , inaiij, had si.;ii of a si.Uf, .>20, lO ; the two 
Ik si 411, 4b , two rr d, 227, S7 
Physiognomists, the best, 3|B, 24 
Physique, effei t of, on < stimate’ of s« If, 278, s 
Picture, ttood, a setmon, gt, lo, pot m without 
wolds, 287, 3/ , to ensure a Kemiiiu , '|o, 7 
Pictures, jttiatiion of, i7t, 2{; hj' naime, 7-, 7 , 
^oud, sh.ides and li^lils lu, 4O8 q; imiioitanie of 
arraii4ciucnl in, j >3, .0; plcasuie in, jiy, 31 
Piece, a, liow to coiii))ose, 119, 15 
Piety, amoiu; the iiiiiis of Iona, 413, 44; and 
rea-on to l»e i oinhinetl, 30 , aseetie, 120, 27 , 

Imt a meins, 116. 38, defiiivd hj C i< ero, 21O, 
30; how best ellsplaviii, j ? t, 58, n il, 554, i, 
tile, eif a lefoi int d m.m, 2 ; to he 1 cpt distinct 

from art, 3 p,, 22 

Piff, every, sctnbhinR, i';'’, 12 I 

Pigeons, no, ready loasted, 119, t2, 13 

Pilate, j sting, without ej*. foi trntJi, 21., 34 

Pilgrimages, profitlessm.',-, of, 148, 6 

Pilgrims, few, saints, 105, 19 

Pillow a sdiyl, 447, 40 

Pills, sugar<d, 16. 56 , to he sw'allowed, jj?., 4 > 
Pilot, of Galilean Lake, 447, 41 ; vigilance leiinncd 
1 ”. 39 * 41 

Pilotage, in calm. 184 8 ; in Morm, 184, 10 
Pilots, skilful r' putation of, how gained, 39 t, 17 
Pm lar, passion of mine, 34 *, }n 
Pious, hoiioiire''! by gods aiul nun, 51, 38; 447, 44 
Pipe, that IS not plaj’ed on, S40, 16 
Pity, al m to humour, 164, 9; ere charily, 36, 7 , 1 
how to show, 3S9, 40; iuiin in, power of, .8,, 
20, no, without rigour, 12 4b, not hatxctl, 71, 


44; object of, 423. 22 ; often more becoming than 
envj% 383, 36, our, measure of, 3*7, 47 , lather 
than envv, 29. 27, through seventy, 396, 44; 
\nine of law, 110, ^8 
Pitying hctici thiin eondetiitnng 20T, 26 
Place, a const ('I all d, 4(>. tj , a man below his, 

115., ^o ; digniliitl hy de^tl, iio, 13, piep.iiation 
for a, |P8. 37 , troddcMi hv a good man, 447, 4f> 

PI aces and pi i< * -holders. 63. 43 
Plagiaiism King-hyon 301, 37 
Plagiarists lioiust, 10, 43 

Plain lihint n*an, a, idt, 40; the pcrfeetlv, 381, 37 
Plain dealing, exteptional, 313, 37 ; m disf.ivoiit, 
107. 30 

Plain-spokenness, an d eentrii iiy, 177 22 
Plan tlie diviii', non nl lo nndeist md, 135, lO 
Planet, i.ulici tli.ui moon, 106, 23; seepire of the, 

1.. 8, {o 

Plant, often renioveil, id, 30 
Plate tnjovtd as c irthenw.irt, i 53, 37 
Plato, as a thinki r. 43 ; 7 , f.ithci of thought, 340, 
10, fiuilli ssiiess of his teaihing^, 314, 34; the 
greatness of, 3}9 19; thon-ght of, imiu , ,4 30; 

lit itimnt of, 5J9, 20, wrong with, lather than 
11 ht w ilh o'hei , 84, 45 
Plato s “ K< luihlii 3,1,27 
Plausibility a’ul initli 33'5. 15 
Player, and me limes, 2^3, 6; might teach par¬ 
son, 1^9 10 

Playfulness aftti exertion, 131, 36 
Playing, too miuh, 49 , 3 

Pleasant, imiuletl wuh hitler, 271, 55; and un- 
plt as.int, nialit r of hahit, ,id, ?f, 

Pleasantry, must he spontaneous, lox, 43; with 
w fiom to ri>k 3'B, 37 

Please oUieis, howto rio,2o; to nsawish, 89, 4 
Pleasing, art of 41'), 22; e\*^iv one pl< i mg 
none 131, 20, m.inj a \ai 1 aiiLUipi 217, j , no, 
eMryonc, 117,6; phasuieot, ^ ,, 57 
Pleasure, a m.m of, i n, hut pun, 376, 3; 
.mil fi'ir of the pen.illy. 6 „ 26 ; and p un, 32, p,; 
3JO. 4'>, and pun, i ousins german, 2.9, 6 ; as a 
mol ilist 47}, 14; at txiKhse of ])Uii, 308, 19, 
hlinding jiower of, 223, 22 ; cost of, 1 >, in , di\ mg 
foi, 186, 9 , e/Teel of indtilgeiiee in, 271, 20 ; cflt i t 
of, on sense of time, 349, 29 ; efli ct of rermniu nt 
upon, 443, 18 ; »vil only when enslaving, 8». 51 ; 
« xce-ss of, criminal 2|2, 3-; from activity, 93, 
30, llIusot3, hope of, 403, 24; intelkiliial and 
SI nsiial, 191, 14 , lawful, 84, 38 ; looked foi waid 
If** 70. Af • nun’s pionengss to, 138, 46 , men, as 
motive of ait ion, -78, '3; no compeiis iiion fir 
jiun, 31, 17; not to Ije flespised, 168, o, of the 
world, adieaiii, 362, '..2 ; ’^neeursor of giief, 13O, 
37, pursuit of, d< moiahsiiig, 147, 20 , surifiee 
of, a g.iiti 198, 10; s.ieiifiLing, to duty, 149, 35; 
sal let es of, 467, 28; seqm I to, 483, 4|;; that 
stiikes the soul, 44R, 8 J the most exqiiF'^itej 234, 
>8 ; the sweetest, 324, ;’8 , to an ill-eonditioned 
being, 480, 3?; true, the fountain of, 188, 47, 
without rt ison, result of, 407, 28; without self- 
fl iiuiy, ,30, 3 

Pleasure-seeker, the, 448, 3 
Pleasures, hitter when almstd, 239, 18 ; Burns on 
evanescence of, 33, 22; gie.at, rarer than gre.al 
p.uns 134, 43, how enhani ed, 517, 22; how to 
look at, 252, 58; like wine, 326, 14; meiit'il, 
I'ever cloy, 278, 3; not to be exalted, 294, 39; 
of I he w'oild, the, 448, 9 , oiir, and jiains, 339, 1 ; 
oni. how piolraeled, 338, 49; tempi rate man’s, 
}37, 3 , the s\. eelest, 323, 10 ; traiicitiil, 498, ^5 
Plenty^ cvcrywliere, 271, 48 

Pliability, and firmness, 179, 8; man’s, character- 
i-.ed, 408, 27 

Plodders, continued, gain of, from other’s books, 
j 24* -a 



PLODDING 
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Plodding:, eflect of, 400, not j.i , 

uni\(tsal, cmI of, ■J'-tC,, V 
Ploughman's tloi ks, 78, 32 
Ploughshare, solduisol, ^>7, 10 
Poem, a grt-at sn';nt.sii\t, 91, 18; a heroic, at 
bottom, 47J 8, a, wli.u mikes, C04, io , an 

iiidiflcicnt, v/iilinu, and undustanding a good, 
Jui, 2 \ , image of lilt, i(), 45, heioie, i|li ilifi- 
eation foi eomposing, i", ■, (|ii ditie > of iiiue, 

110, 40 ; ',10, , tiue, wiilt t t)i, Ills rt waid, 437, 

io, whifli I not Sling, Mb, 40 
Poems, all g < at, foundation of, ) •{, , by mere 

\\ itei drniktts, 318, i>i, foi tin tl ami foi all 
liiTie, J38, 41; lieroie, how to piodiui, -ji, 17, 
(Id, sKied, 380, -‘4; iJaiiilej w indow - pan* s, 
laj, t8 . . 

Poesy, (lifTiLuIli* s In, 31b, 31 , immoiial, 27, i', 
si.iiil ol, 4M. 17 

Poe't, a, *1* hut d 486, iq ; a, for evcM tiling, 7 , 21, 
a, luiw to uiidei'.land, s i'>, , a iieee sit\ 

*111 ildicatuin for, tiS'i, '7, a, of stiji*ii*jr im lit, 
not to bt *1* s< I lb* d, .,8 ^ - 8 , a, on * iii\ i-, s niic a^ 
111 song, 1(1, 1/ , a vt 01(1 loi, 40*1, *9 , al in to iiiatl 
in in, '4, 17 , .d\s a^ s w iitidloi,4 (1, ,andlnsin 
spnatioii, ’o ; 5/, as M.pi * >■'lit 111 • a t lass *>t iiiLii 
*-73» 4'’» asieveaki of Ik uit\, j-.o, v>, bmiiu s 
of, 480, ,tj, b> biilh, , ,0, jt), < oin o' a iti, (> , 
d'li 'ht ol, in w iiideiiiig. 80, 3, di-liiigui died 
fro n jii ojilit t, 4 )(), 40 , di am tin , 1 loi a* e on, 370, 

40 , di.im.itK , t\((M|u dilii itioii ol,t,«i3, \- 

M Ik le in In . pl.ii t, , jo, .0 , «. >e> to otlii t m* n, 

*8|, It, fum'lion ol, tq, t, aoo, 37, g*niu-. 
neicsaiy to, 41.0, 40. (»od the piiltit, 1^7, s, 
gieal, Innitt'diKof, ji 1, ^7, lii_li \v I'l li tow t r of 
SO, 48 , hisieaiun < 41 '(>, 17, how '*ji m* d. 4(j , 

111 * m t i OIK' did to, t,*3 ; like lb* * iglc, 444, 

41 , Ij IK .111*1 t pK , bi \ * I i^* s ol, 44. >. 11 , iiain * 

Lind of, 4tp U . iSmtine’s te.u lung to sji 43 , 
nothing Useless to a, }' q, M • nhie* t of, 4 (3, tq , 
of to-d<i\ , and the wt dth he lalunt-., _,_j, la , 
oftt'ii elnlil of Io\e, { „ 34, Ji* n of tempi ud 
with lov e’s siglis, ,'y(, 19 (pi ihli* ilion of, . ,4, 
qn.ihfK'-itioiis lor, 303, a, 3, satnieil, .1 * hei k, 
iR, bo, saving about, 4(8, ii-iy; si neil b\ th* 
mob, 3 ’ , 8 , sign ol t in , 4-, 3, 3 5 , spiiit i*.<juirt *1 
of, '37,4, siilltiing nct<-'irv to, 4*6, >{, the, 
adviee l(’i, 358, 41 , til* , uid tioubl* s of life, 54 ,, 
18 , the, attnliiil* s of, ib, 44-4O , the hiisiness ol. 
It, 16 , the I ontjileto, Ins oiitUt, 4 i, 16 , the eje 
ol, 470, M ; the high pritislluMnl of, 330, 41 J the 
iirtligious, 437, I}, the notebook of, 4’6, 3(0, 
the only teller of news, 440, o ; the sliuggle *jf 
the, 93, 31 ; the tiue, 459, t b , to he one niu-.t 
be .1 tioem, 15-:, 54 , to sing to h mself .'ind the 
Muses, 34, 39 , wh.it he has to enltiv.ite and shun, 
5 J9, ; what It is to he a, 480, 44 , 3V li it makes a, 

198, 49: what mikes the, 373, 11; with nothing 
to iiUeriiret .nid reveal, 17,, jg ; witliout p*)ttir 
frcii/y , 31-1, ?7 ; '' ho entitled to be e.dled, 50, 48 , 
work for a, 495, 36 

Poet s gift, Iloi.iee s admiration of, 18.!, 8 
Poetasters, conceit of, 218. 23 
Poetic, art, destiny of, 508 31 ; genius, the test of, 
4S7 18? pains, a ple.isur*. in. 470, ib 
Poet-pnest still w.tiicd for, 465, 14 
Poetry, ancient .and modern, eontrasted, 448, ?o; 
and prose, defined, 358, 20; and w'ords, 562, 
12; as an t‘du'.ator of chihiren, 411, 14; at 
bottom 313, 4 . attractive power of, 24, 39 ; 
averse to leasomng 71, 32 ; horn of pain or 
sorrow 1^0,33 by a bad man ^80,37* coinjiared 
W’lth p.alnting 340, 51: eontrasted with stieiue, 
382, 37 383. 2 ; elements or subjects of 425 3 , 

essent e of 426. 1 ; from an engineer, 566 27 ; 
good, personification, 130. 5, now to under- 
standi 565, 19; if nonsense, when reduced to 


pto'c, 200, in common hits, 476, 71J ; 
ini*.ii<>t diiioiimtd. 193 47, its dvvclhng-pl.u e. 
372, 7, Its lelaLion to jihilosuphyj 343, 8, Us 

s.i(ln*-ss ohicded l<x 535, 34; lyuc, 238, 26* 

niediotie, 4b<}, , mist.iken test of, 198, 13: 

must be of idea , 1 ’4 2 ; not dead, 372, 27 ; not 

the thing now w.int'd, 338, 11 ; nursed by 
wiling 2.'4, 4 , of tiLhlt*iith (entury, 339, 2, 
old fadiiuii* *1, cliara* t* r of, 327 13; org.niic, 

^77i 191 popuhu, f.iult of, 448, 13; stcond- 
late, condemiie*!, *38, 42, sur^i issed by mnsie, 
286, 17, the ebv.iting power of, 2.>o, 44, the 
issenie of ;t>9 19, tin 1 iiigdom of, 54, 24; 

the life of sb2, I’; til*, oniv, J3j„ ti , 446, 

12, tiaiisjioi ting, ii'., 33, tim, m the fields, 
5(17 33, Hue, irii* I than senm*', 500, 29; value 
.ind *li ni.\ of, 1,4, \alne of, 3(1,, 114; 

wild has no tai f<ii, 5^ •, 10, withotit taste for, 

1 ,0, 3.8 

Pot'ts, at fust .iml .It last, 52”., 2 , .a quf s.ioti about, 
407, IS, and fii/\*it\, 334, U), blit tw o orders of, 
303, 4S , eoiiii i-.t' il with or itoi2ug, 42 , goo*!, 
iii>l>ii(.(l Inteljiiel* IS, 130, b, gi<.U, and their 
r*. Ill* IS, 310, 2 ’ , git \t best (jii llllle^ in 10, 50 ; 
gieit, liow ilitii woiks have been r< id, 464, 

, gie.ti, of slow growth, ,13, i’, ^.reat fsre 
teat Poets), mike witty, 137, .. , inediocnty 
111, .72, 2, mod* 111, (km lilt tin, ^Li, 29, nituie- 
ni ide, 2(ji, ■,<>, 0111, J nil 1 win *.)ii, ,,9, 3, sensi- 
in* 1 M, 18 I Ik 11 w I ill, , tin* i, ol (iitei e, 

It ik, and I 'igi nid, 4t)5, 23 , to he fed not pain- 
31. ltd, : 3, t'l 

Poison,‘low, (I ni.,*. ions, ib, 48; 79,12; those lhat 
rued. 470, i 4 

Polaiity, tun own, our l.iw’, 3 1, 30 
Policy, nuf iii(.id( tit'-, 19-, 53, ohjeet of all true, 
4 I „ 15 , ih* h. St, 3„ 9 
Polish, wh It IS aloiK S11S( * ))tlble of, 335, 22 
Polite ptojile, extessivtly, d* signing, 347, 5 
Politeness, httuht lal, 28, 19, d-imtd, 227, 16; 
e‘lnii.t!il*, <70, 3T ; tnoi tll\ njoUil, 301, 46; of 
wise and fools, 4^2, 31 , only soun e of, 440, 24 ; 
triK , J.8, ly, v.due of, 474, o; wise and foolish, 

"I (it 

Political, cc otiomy', rt al s. lent e'of, 430 43; watch- 

woid, higlusi, 4 53, 3 

Pohtuian. ohjett ami duty of, 443, 20 
Politicians and staiesm* n, contrasted, 455, ro 
Politics, .*s g.unbling, 47* 41 ; bungling m, hate¬ 
ful, ib6 3c, philostiphy harmful to, 313, 47 , say* 
mgs aUiut. 189 8-10 ; subjeet to lurcumstancesi 
47} *4 * tuo rigorous 497, ?o 
Polomus, anviee of, to L.iertes 123, jo 
Pomp, lusignilic.niee of, i,'3, 13 
Poniards, she spi.iks, 38 ,, 14 
Poor ami lull t.-o 13, in ; and sins of rich ^9,29; 

(tiiiipared with ri( h, 4,1 ?| 7.32; considering, 

30 49 , fate* of cle\onier of the, 37, 34 , giving to. 
123 46' laC. 21 , igmnanec of Cailyleon, 203, 35 ; 
in purse, 18. 17 : man, a, 137 46,141 23,147 53 ; 
in.in, ti, and a liar, 4''3, 8 , man a really 441, 5 ; 
man aceordmg to Pmeison, 143 53 man (fe- 
spibtd, 343 47. man how may become rich, 34, 
1: man, put to shifts, 158, 29: man w ho is 404,12 ; 
mercy to, bles-e'd. 146. 50; not to be robbed, 377, 
43, once, poor alw-ays. 3P6, 30; man become 
iieli, jiride of, 180, 2 , speetres that accompany, 
20 3, 35 , spiut niaik of, 489 3 ; the alone truly, 
319 14 ; the. obsciiuious to rich 64. 50 * the, pity 
for, in a Morm 3^2. 37 ; the poverty of 423. 14 , 
the «:a\ings aliout 448 ? t -27 * the tillage of, 
265 12 ; the uncomphuning 39, 28; the wretched¬ 
ness of, 328, 40, who think themselves so, 
304.10 

Poorest, in his cottage, safety of, 448, 31; piaocf 
plenty of, 448, 10 
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PopCi not born for high life, 169, a; of his religion, 
408. 33 : on his verses, 173, 24 
Pope's prayer for charity, 411, 12 
Populace, the insolence of, 129, 2 
Popular, man and original contrasted, 448, 33; 

the, characterises the people, 94, 48 
Popularitjr, defined, 227, 17 , evanescence of, 124, 
28; fleeting, 181, 18; sudden, 406, 4, to be 
shunned, 51, 31 
Portion, the best, 409, 31 

Portraits, ancestral, in a mirror, 13, 43 , the best, 
„ 417.. 54 

Position, contentment with one’s, commended, 
566, 17 ; filling of, main thing, 125, 36 
Positive, as legible as negative, 483, 45 ; and 
negative, universal in nature, 94, 26 ; and nega¬ 
tive universal, 174, 42, 43 
Possess, how to, 39, 12 ; who deserve to, 479, 53 
Possessing and possessed, 510, i j 
Possession, a permanent, 166, 34; an acknow¬ 
ledged title, 38s, 2S 1 us justifying right, 27, 22 , 
by right, 79, 33 ; condi ion of true, 316, 43 ; not 
mere fame, 206, 38 ; of good things, tfTect on ns 
of, 5S9 i 5 ; the only real, 167, 34 , thorough, a 
test oh 5''9, 44 ; true, condition of, 520, 4 
Possessions, a blessing or a curse, 138, 48 ; tjf 
whieb one lias mon than In. knows, 324, 47 , our, 
and wishes, 331, 18; inheiited, to be employed, 
82, s6 

Possible, ever possible, 415, 2 
Post, a vacant, c'fTeet of filling, 498, 44 ; our, not 
to be rk scried, s-’?! 32 

Posterity, oui duty to, s'>7, 40; our obligations to 
Sj-;, 21 , the judgment of, 47, 7 
Posture-maker, the best, 291, 52 
Pot, a little, 77, 30; of ale, fame for, 169, 24 
Poultry, world peop ed with, 291, 48 
Poverty, a calamity, 18, 17; a drawback in life, 
490, 34 ; a hindrance to virtue, 1, 34 , a masiei, 
467, 27 ; and love, ineumpatible, 544, 10, and 
reproach, 490, 23 ; and vice, 518, 33 , a teacher, 
150, 44 ; better than cowardice, 197, 28 ; better 
than vice, 29, 16; chill air of, 3, 5; condition 
of, without freedom, 88, 38 ; contentment with, 
commended, 236, 1; contrasted with avarice, 
62, 43; craft of, 18, 18; cramping eflccl of, 
141, 25, duett road to, 397, 40, discredit of, 
2^ 42 ; disgrace of, 259, 3O , cfleet of, 394, 15 , 
effect of, on native character, 314, 11 ; from 
sloth, 103, 14 ; hard to bear, 78, 31 ; hard to 
gild, 208, II ; honest, 159, 32; how so galling, 
299, 41 ; key to, ^94, 5 ; measure of, 148, 3 ; 
national, incompatible with n.itional prosperity, 
334? 9 I *^0 to a genuine man, itig, 3 , 

of spirit, God’s delight, 18, 15 ; real, 17, 4 ; 358, 
4 ; sayings about, 343, 50-S2 ; security of, 149, 17 ; 
shame of, 388, 33 ; standard of, 93, 21 ; stronger 
than wealth, 26, s ; the evil of, 530, 32 , the sixth 
sense, 18, x6; the wor>t kind of, 55, 23, to be 
bidden, 227, 2 ; w'hen one is down, 547, 3 ; which 
oppre'«ses a nation, evil of, 132, 44 
Power, a, over and behind us, 470, 19; a test of 
character, 474, 25, always jealous, 318, 13; an 
unseen, shadow of, 416, 38;_and fate, 102, 48, 
and impotence, what determines, 533, 34, arbi¬ 
trary, how established, 17, 27 ; constraining, how 
to be free from, 517, 27; earthly, when likest 
God’s, X4, 41; everywhere, 247, 13excessive, 
end of, 19, 8; how retained, 183. 37 ; innate lust 
for, 88, «; lawless, weakness of, 121, S7'? love 
of, a childish passion, 256, 9; our absolute, 
limited to ourselves, ^40, ^; over others, con¬ 
dition of, 211, 47; pains and pleasures of, 446, 
40: persuasiveness of, 122, 13; possessor of, 60, 
12, responsibility in relinquishing, 297, 40; 
royal, firm as a rock of iron, 170, 9; sovereign, 


the secret of, 386, 13; the arrogance of, 299, 6; 
the basis of all, lo, 18; the desire of, an effect 
of, 423, TO; the impression of, due to mass, 4, 56; 
the secret of, 319, 7 , truCj silent, ii, 33 , unjust, 
to be let frill, 3"3, 27 ; unlimited, a risk, 304, 23; 
when appaient, 10, 17 , wielded with violence or 
moderation, 514, 36; with age, 549, 23; without 
justice, 2x6, 26 
Powerful, the most, J53, 28 

Powers, one’s, not to be dissipated, 380, 7; unseen, 
Wordsworth’s faith in, 311, 52 
Practice, and preaching, 355, 56; and theory, 466, 
22 , better tliaii preacliing, 15, 67 , ellect of, 94, 
39; 504, 43, everything, 17/, 40, power of, 96, 
Sj; without Nature and learning, 292, 35 
Piairies, the, 4618 

Praise, and dispiaise, alike, 486, 7; assumption of 
him who praises another, 531, 17 ; but not of one’s 
self, 240, 23 , b> Irtter, 48 j, j8 ; fiom love, effect 
of, 449, 3; generalK for piaisc, 330, 16; greed 
of, mark of we.ikness, 391, 4 , ground of, 231, 23 , 
nioredifliciilt than flat it ry, 269, 76 ; not to be too 
hasty^ 528, 39; received, our estimate of, 92, 34; 
rule in, 384, ii; the refusal of, 234, 41 , un¬ 
deserved, effect of, on an honest heart, 498, 30; 
unqualified, evil ol, 313, 49 ; vain, 475, 27 ^ when 
deserved, 170, 19 

Praising everybody, praising nobody, 152, 5 
Prayer, a perfect, 19, 34 , a short, 211, 29 ; an im¬ 
potent, 62, 9 , answered, as oflered, 125, 13 ; as a 
wish, 430, 5 ; as teaching, 303, 32 , before labour, 
526, 34 , condition of answer to, isj, 3'i; course of, 
unknown, 421, 43; defined, 227, 18 , efficacy of, iQ, 
46, for grace or guulanec, 172. 29, in heaven’s 
sight, 187,23 ; menial (see Mental prayer); no, 
no piospeiing, 149, 42 ; no, no religion, 306, 43; 
power of, 23, 38 ; proper matter of, 313, 2b , the 
greatest, 432, 313; the greeting of the day, T07, 2 ; 
to ouiselves, efficacy of, 539, 35 ; unknow-n power 
of, 283, 41 ; versus practice, 503, 31, what’s in, 
549, 36; when ingry, 543, 40 
Prayerless men, 534, 5 

Prayers, denied, a benefit, 525, i ; forced, not 
good, 112, 14 , only cries of babes, 534, 4 , short, 
389, 30 ; that journey far, 398, 43 
Praying, best, 144, 5C, dependent on living, 3x1, 
25 ; disturbed by working, 10^, 24 ; idle, 555, 2 ; 
soul, waiting of, 449, 4; striving, 28, 7 ; that is 
viin, 293, 20 

Preacher, and apostle, different aims of, 224, ii ; 
compared with bis sermoQ^, 301, 4 ; not to be 
judged, 214, 10; the best, 144, 57 , the true, 4^9, 
7 ; under the gallows, 93, 17 ; who preaches with 
effect, 476, 15 

Preaching, effective, 30, ii; in wilderness or hij^h- 
way, 552, 36; object of, 445, 17; to the unwill- 
ioRi 329, 10 ; when angry, 543, 40; with a full 
belly, 76, 26 

Precedent, origin of, 333, 39 

Precedents, bad, from good beginnings, 328, 15 ; 
creating, 387, 44 

Precept and example, effects of, 355, 9, 58 
Precepts, effect of, 276, 43 ; rigorous religious, 
endorsed by abandoned men, 307, 26 
Precipitancy often instructive, 79, ii 
Precipitation, evil of, 504, 20 
Precocity, evil of, 398, 38; fate of, 11, 48 
Predecessor, to equal, 492, 12 
Predestination, M. Aurelius on, 541, xo 
Preferment, affected scorn of, 2^, 43; chances of, 
14.9? 6 

Prejudice, an old, need created by destroying, 546, 
34 , reasoning against, 370, 8 
Prejudices, how to treat, 307, 47; laying aside, 
a work, 207, 8; moral, stop-gaps of virtue, 283, 
14; one's own, to be cast out, *65, 34 
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Presbyter, new, old priest, 297, 30 
Presence, a good, value of, 6, 51; eflect of a, 
silent, 334, 10 

Present, a polent dlvinitj, 64, 20; absurd feeling 
about the, 476, 26 , alone ours, 82, 54 , and future, 
ticbtcs view of. 288, 9 , and the future, 234, 37, 
38 , complacence in comparing, with past, 201, 4 , 
for whom, 234, 38 , how to treat, 501, 15 , import¬ 
ance of, 449, 10 , jn life, i8^, 31 ; its comprehen¬ 
siveness, 449, 9, 11 , man’s Imsmtss solely w ilh, 
415, I ; man's tyrant, 265, 4 ; never in our 
thoughts, J75, 41 , sulficiencv of, 140, 21; sum of 
past and fuluri., 414, 14 , the, ignored, 521, 24 , 
the, importance of sei/ing, 79, 18 , the possession 
of, 462, Ji; the, underr.ited, 322, 22, those 
coinmonplar e, 415, 28, time, characterised, 330, 
4; time, in laliour, 477, 25; time, Knskin on, 
^*57, 38, time, the, -7 >, p*; 438, 31; tune, 
the, in l)irth p.ings, 28^, 16, to he «mplc»y«d, 
36, 27, to be enjoyed, 71, 12, 529, 5, value 
of, 92, 40 

Presents, giving, rath* r than paying debts, 268, 
56, the most acceptable, 2, 44, the tpiality in, 

546, 17 

Press, daily, Goethe on, ju, 59; sayings about, 
440, iS-17 

Presumption, of a sjnntual nature' 281, 31 , the 
souice of, 204, 43 
Pretensions, folly of our, 522, 10 
Prevention, before both law and ciime, -31, 42 
Price, nothing without, 530, 42 
Pride, a, commeiKlcd, 470, 2 , a noble, 469, 28; a 
passing flower, 75, «,i , a sli uneless liai, 301, 19 , 
abhorrent, to gods, 86, 16 , alwa\ s injuiious, 303, 
36 , and debt, 224, 13 , and ingiatitude, coinhiiied, 
566, 39, angry, fully of, 32=-,, 36, as a ta\, 170, 
3ti 31 ; eharacteristirs c»f, 117, 16, commendetl, 
27, 48, debasing power of, 209, 22, «ffiet of 
subdue’d, 542, 19, eiiiagcd, as a counsellor, 266, 
23, extreme, ignoiamt, fio, 18, followed by 
shame, 242, 34, from ignoiante, 446, 33, gifts 
of, 511, 24, llighlant, 400, y, how to lessen 
one’s, 176, 14, in man, 2O1, 50, less, nobler the 
blood, 2T3, 4, matlei of shame, 327, 36, misery 
of, 444, 8, reasoning, evil of, i8y, 17, the food 
of, 107, 28 , with the mask off, lyp 5 > 

Priest, a C hristian, Chaucer s itlea of, 33, 4 ; lying, 
in dark ages, 30., 4^ ; his love for liis flock, 61,16; 
440, ig; the world’s, 458, 52 
Priestcraft, the support of, 277, 26 
Priesthood, all men’s vocation, 524, 20; of father 
and mother, 2s h 46 

Priests, effect of their conduct on church, 239, 26, 
false, St. Augustine on, 286, 6, real and sham, 
18, 59 

rime Minister, no, explicit, 502, 51 
rimrose, by river’s burn, 16, 64 
Prince, born a, a misfortune, 390, 16, first serv.ant 
of state, s9» 56 , greatest mi i it of, 3S7, * » bow 
to forfeit favour of, 150, 16 , manners of, effect of, 
239» 7 I qualities of a, 393, 8 
Princes, and tbeir subjects, 519, 8 , and wise men, 
61, 35 I false praise of, insult, 253, 36; hands ami 
ears of, 118, 7 ; fault in, 199, 24; the clemency of, 
a lure, 224, 28 

Princes* favours, wretchedness of depending on, 
321, 2 

Principle, a new, value of, 15, 4; steadfastness to, 
167, 22 

Principles, developed apart from men, 104,42 ; our, 
in frenzy and under reason, 338, 43 ; right, know¬ 
ledge of, versus love of, 151, 28 , righteous prin¬ 
cipal thing, 275, 38; steadfastness of, X04. 12; 
where no, whims, 151, 7 
Printing-press, piower of, 535, 16 
Prisoner and free man contrasted. 44,0. a6 j 

21 


Private, affairs, talking of, 469, 38; soldier is 
France. 408. 39 

Privilege, defined. 357, is ; our pride in, 538, 6 
Probabilities, a thousand, shorl of one truth, 
279, 26 

Problem, a palpably hopeless, 123, 41; our first, 

2Ci6. XI 

Problems, soluble and Insoluble, 263, 5 
Procrastination, dangi r of, 162,34 , t vil of, 540,14 
Prodigal comparc'd with miser, 449, 31 
Prodigals, as reg.irds nione\, 49, 14 
Production, greater than expansion or decoration, 
449, 32 , law' of, 257, 2 
Profane, negatively defined, 31=;, 36 
Profanity, no, wheie no fane, 469, 12 
Profession, a man s, his master, 167, 17 ; no, 
without Its troublch, 174, 31 , one, eiiougn for a 
man, 493. 38 

Professions, five gicat intellectual, 107, 11 
Professors, great, jhj, 10 

Piofit, contiaiy views of, 284, 31 ; late, better than 
n(>nc,s8,4S, no, except tbiongb ph.isure, 306,47 
Profitable things, the casting aw ly of, 419, 29 
Piofits, iiiocltiate, j6f), ib , hleiidei, but often, 
--lo, 39 

Profundity to be avoided, jt, 29 
Progiess, delight in sense of, si3» 32 ] dependent 
on man’s eneigy, 446, 11 , due to gimnbleis, 549 
2 , hum in, great steps in, not due tcj reason, 521, 
46 ; no pause in, 29 ■, 6 , no, retiogression, 150, s. 
no, wall half a will, 12, 133 , no, witliout grumb- 
hng, 566. 42; often backw'atd, 72, 43, often 
lllusoiy, 273, 28; or r< trogression, jo, 31 , sotial, 
a degeneiaey, 17, 2, sjmholised hy burning of 
Phennx, 106, 20, the secret of, 312,24, steps 
of* 94* 9* when W'e* make most, 330, jci; 333, 22 
Prohibition, as .1 c h.crm. 2 »■;, 7 
Projecting to ateoiiii>Iisliing, a long road, 232, 53 
Prometheus, fire of, dangeums to liandh;, 267, 3 ; 

rather than Epimeiheus, 2 *1, 34 
Prometheus Vllictus, tne unregenerate, the 
misery of, 406, 15 

Promise, a debt, 17, 3 ; 152, 6; a gift, 495, 7, a, 
unfulfilled. 473, i , a, we may trust, 501, 8 , and 
performance, 10, 20, disappointment of, 161, 36; 
given and biuken, 449, 34, vtfsus performance, 

14. 15 

Promised Land, the, 449, 35 

Pi onuses, cxtiavaganl, 148, jt> ; lavish, evil of, 
731, 26 

Promising, and fulfilling, between, 57(3, 9 ; and 
hoping, 3157, 60, and performing, rule in, 528^ 3* 
at death, 566, cy, slow in, faithful in performing, 
151, 12 

Propensities, evil, subduable, 301, 44 
Propensity, natural, stubhuin, 541, 8 
Proper and honourable, inseparable, 56, 41 
Property, bequest of, 547, j8 , definecl by Proud¬ 
hon, 227, 19 , gc3l dishonestly, fate of, 58, 13; 
ill got, 261, II, 12; in others, right of, 527, 47 ; 
our own, sm.ill, 521, 3 ; parting with, before 
death, 152, 3 ; pleasure in, liow spoiled, 312, 10; 
right of, 289, 14 ; ngi t to, and the sanction, 306, 
48 ; right to, Xenophon on, 480, 31; who should 
hold, 479, 22 

Prophecies, belief in, most pernicious of super¬ 
stitions. 324, 39 

Prophecyrour gift of, whence, 522, 8; voice of, 
461, 7 ; wisely denied us, 122, 35 
Propnet, a, not Ic'-s a man, 127, 56; among every 
peop e, 93, 43 , distinguished from poet, 449, 46 ; 
not honoured at home, 17, 5; to every people, 
54 

Prophets, armed and unarmed, 10, 37 ; false, 29, 
68; 560, 29; the art of, 287, 6 ; the teaching v 
all, 220, 5; unconscious, all, 520, 43 
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Propriety sacrificed to pleasure, 289, 27 _ ^ 

Prose and verse, diflfcrcnce between writinR, 497, 
7 , of sevt nteenth^ centurj', 339, 2; speakitn;, 
without knowing it, 99, 50. 181, 23; writer, 
ranked as sage, 202, 25 ; writing, ancient and 
modern, 445, ^I 

Proselytes, man’s pniasure in making, 26 >, 30 
Proselytising, .1 natural ambition, 494, 21 
Prosperity, a i omparison, 395, 16 , and fiiendship, 
227, 21 ; behaviour in, 89, 11 , condition of 
beholding, 302, 53, continuous, ham to beai, 94, 
28, different effects of, 171, 32, effect of, on 
temper, 104, 18, effect of sudden, 2S9, 15. foi- 
getml, 224, 24 , in our own hands, 277, 29; its 
attendant languor, 471, 24 ; man’s, the secret of, 

302, 49, moial effect of, 25,8, 12, national, in- 
c impatible with national jioverty, 334, 9; no, 
above diseoiiragemeiil, -loj, ^8, no, by false¬ 
hood, ^02, 49 , no, enioyahle without adversity, 

303, 44, of aiiollur, to reioicf in, 495, 17, past, 
rncinoiy of, 110, 31 , roul to, 140, 34 , temper in, 
S, n , the rule for, i8q, 22 , to one unafbeled by 
adveisity, 390, 20 , unliinging, 295, j8 ; virtue of, 
460, 42 

Protestantism, effect of, on the character, 37, 1 ; 

modern and the etoss, 281, 30 
Protestation, to l>e distrusted', 265, 14 
Protesting, evil of, 4 -i, 37 

Proud, man, in authority, 33 15; mm, in the eye 
of angels, 524 35, inwardly a beggar, 414, 6; 
man, often mean, 449, 49; the, appeal to, 409, 
28, the, compared with the vain, 511, 3, the, 
their affci talion, 30, 32 , the, tin ir humiliation, 
4'55> *’5» the truly, 440, 36, thought for the, 
in. 4* 

Proudhon’s ideal of society, 288, «; 

Proverb, defined, 17, 8, desctilied, 17, good, 
ingredients of, 386, 48; Loid I Russell s defini¬ 
tion of, 463, 33 , the spiritual force of, 476, 13 
Proverbial sayings, 467, 35 

Pioverbs, tonvincirig power of, 4113, 9 ; of the wise 
to he studied, 62, 26, significance of, 429, 49; 
Willi im Penn on, 46'', 28 

Providence, a froA^iung, 27, 8 , an inference from 
history, 291, 2 , and an me it people, 486, 24 , 
and one’s wish, 566, 41 , and things as they are, 
168, 5 , faith in, not to slacken efloit, ssu, 27 , 
faith of men of thought, 284, 12 , God’s, the 
measure of, 128, 6, no freezing, 30T, 56; those 
who watch, 480, 22; to be tiusled 390, 14; 
trust in, Mahomet on, 486, 17 , watching, 148, 
57 ; ways of, our knowledge of, 207, 22, with 
the intelligent, 128, 13 

Prudence, a guardi.m angel, 318, 29, 30; a virtue 
of old age, 411, 44, and fortune, 202, 34, as 
tilde, 65, 12, contrasted with genius, 120, 9; 
efeated by tenderness, 430, 4 , defined, 113, 12 , 
432, 27, from time, 486, 38, in matters of, llie 
rulc, 187, so , the first to forsaki the wretched, 
280. 28 ; the one, 445, 39 ; the jiarl of, 450, 5 , 
the sanctuary of, 382, 20 * want of, 518, 33 
Prudenti favoured by chance, 39, 39; man and 
his time, 431, 24 ; people, how they profit, 37, 17 
Psyche's one worti, 453, 47 

Publ 1C, as judges, 569, 42 ; as master, 152, 18; as 
patrons of genius, characterised, 139, 10; cala¬ 
mity, the chief, 485, 8 ; composition of, 234, 39; 
howcau^nt. 330 42; men, wise character of, jsg, 
27 ; opinion^ hard to defy, 277, 14 ; opinion with¬ 
out a sovereign 449, 23 ; servant to, poor animals, 
15X, 19, spirit, ages of, 41 42, the. described, 

54, 22 • the judgment of 295, 32 ; the sayings 
about, 450, 7-12; the servant of, 42, 26; who 
serves, 554, 23 

Pudding, cold and love, 44, 27 
Pulpit, teaching of, and traUTiro; of the market* 
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place, 450, 13 ; whose voice reaches farthest, 

324. 38 

Punctuality, and kings, 223, 12 j important, 80, 4; 

Nelson’s, 166, 35; strict, the virtue of, 403, 37 
Punishment, and ermic, 51, 5 (see Crime), benefit 
of, 330, 24 , by the laws, 438, 29 , contrasted with 
forgiveness, 277, 53; corporeal and pecuniary, 
329, 4 ; dreaded and deserved, 126, 52 , for one’s 
own actions, 430, 24; injustice in, compensated, 
138, 6 , rule in, 318, 2 ; sajings about, 450, 14, 15 ; 
the greatest, 356, 48 ; 473, 3 ; the rudest, 473, 21 ; 
unfailing, 368, ii 
Punsters, Holmes on, 34s, 9 
Pupil often oiitstriiis master, 325, 41 
Purchase, the time to, 76, 29 

Pure, the, a eharaeterislic of, 541, 4 ; heart, God’s 
throne, 403, 8 

Pureness, Goethe’s prayer for, 271, z8 
Purgation, now rather than hereafter, 200, 2t 
Pusitans, the, and their work, 479, 7 ; their legacy 
to the world, 5 ;9, 3 

Purity, and simplicity, 392, 9; of aim, attainment 
of, 154, 34 , only fiom purity, 5, 52 , the, required, 
^49S, 4* . . . 

Purpose, fixed, necessity of, 22 ’, 8; increasing, 
through the ages, 564, 37 , of things, question 
unscientific, 430, 30; one, at a time, 177, 12; 
prosecution of, ii'’, 51; single, value of, 462, 3 ; 
steadfa tiiess of, 530, 3; to be followed hy deed, 
428, 47, when 111 one’s power, to be earned out, 
S46, IS 

Purposes, effect of, on the mind, 442, 17 ; good, in 
churchyard, 269, 4 , how often broken, 539, 23 ; 
wrecked, e.iuse of, 207, 5 

Purse, a beggar’s, i, iq; a common, effect of having, 
546, 25, as a friend, 63, S3» full of other nieri s 
money, 41 j, 21 , in the bead, 171, 14, min who 
has lost, 169, 36 , the, its importance, 450, 19, 
•wdio steals niy, SS2, 37 
Purses among friends, 124, 12 
Pursuit, enchantment of, 206, 8; the pleasure of, 

Pusiimg man, deference to, 523, 37 
Pyramid, tw'o that reach ttie top of, 469, 2 
Pyramids, antiquity of, 73, 46 , the, 450, 20 
Pyrenees, no longer any, 180, 23 
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uack talent, the two sources of, 459, 29 
ualities, ban, akin to gorxl, 88, 24 , natural, supe¬ 
riority of, 444, 33 , that rum, rather than raise, 
407, 30; too high, inconvenience of, 497, 32 

Quarrel, pretext for, e.isily found, 177, 20; prone- 
ncss to, 484, 2 

Quarrelling, and both feeling in the wrong, 276, 
40, blame of, 52, 22 ; no lime for, 422, 42; with 
ourselves, 522, 19 

Quarrels, entrance to, 20^ 67 ; how to prevent, 504, 
10; others', meddling with, 148, 2; 145, 20; why 
prolonged, 239, 22 

Question, test of a man in answering, 489, 34; the 
vexing, 518, 25 

Questioning, much, effect of, 552, 22; prudent, 
value of, 359, 24 ; the value of, 148, 12 
iiestionings, curious, 274. 3 
uestions, old vexed, now sorrowfully solving 
themselves, 327, 20; test of a man, 214, 38; when 
to an-wer, 207, 10 
utekness, evil of too much, 559. 7 
notation, a fine, 5, 46; classical, 43,48; justified, 
168, 20; the value of, 46^ 29 

Quotations, Burns’ fancy for, x68. is 
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Rabblej the supreme powers, 109, 14 
Rabelais' last words, 210, 36 

Race, a humble, how ennobled, 131, 3; always 
moving, 436, 28; not hybrids, respected by 
Nature, 292, 20 

Races growing effeminacy of, 239, 23 
Rage, how to treat, 335, 51 ; of love turned to 
hatred^ 154, 3 
Rapes, disgrai eful, 277, 41 

Railway travelUug, Ruskin'a estimate of, 128, 25 
Ram, continual effect of, on blossoms, 320, 4 
Rainbow a? a sign, 33 
Rainy day, for unlearned, 165, 49 
Rake at another s expense, 281, 3 
Rank, but the guinea’s stamp, 109, 16; concern 
about, 467, 34, high, a buiden, 132, 45; not 
happiness, 209, 14 ; vanity of, 490, 43 
Raphael, Lessing on, 367, 55 
Rare, the, seldom forgotten, 319, 5 
Rascal, putting, to confusion, 297, 44 
Rascals, how to diminish, 260, 48 
Rash, none, when not seen, 311, 11 
Rashness, a fault of youth, 411, 44 ; discouraged, 
4, 68; effect of, 394, 13; effect >f, 011 business, 
5 

Rational, and real, 520^ flo; compared with beauti¬ 
ful, 331, 48 

Raven, brought up, still a ravt n, 80, 25 
Read, how to, with profit, 303,21; things to, 368,49 
Read, not, not written, 310, 37; who has, little, 
i7<i. 24 

Reader, a good, 489, 9; and author, 240, 2; and 
the book he reads, 93, 55, good, rare, 6, 52; how 
to interest a, 299, 5 
Readers, busy, 32, 62 

Readmg, a benefit to few, 469, 6; a lule for, 297, 
18; advice m rtgard to, 208, 15 ; advices on, 3()9, 
z, 2 ; us an entertainment, ^,01, 38 ; counsels fui, 
235, 45 ; expeiiment i 1, 5o.>, 45 ; harmful to fools, 
540, 35 ; how to profit from, t7s, t9; idling, 212, 
26; inifiortance of, 565, 24; John Morley on, 
43'’, 1; miscellaneous, to he avoided, 280, 19; 
mistake about, 483, 37 ; miit h, effect of. 285, 23 ; 
much, Hobbes on, 172, 37; much, the moral 
effect of, compared with seeing. 12, 50; object 
of, 44s, 18; frequent, not enough, 198, 3s; rule 
for, 528, 5 the most pleasant and profitable, 30, 
21 ; llie object of, 368, 50; to doubt or scorn, 14, 
3 P » J3Qi 34 i twice, the benefit ol, 537, 28 , value 
^0 77i 7* what is not woith, twice, 536, 43; 
without ref1e< ling, 495, 11 , worsl kind of, 17, 56 
Real, and Ideal far apart, 115, 33; as contrasted 
with possi’-lc, 2-J4, 40; man, a, defined by Men¬ 
cius, 1153, 9 , rational, 520, 20; the, for ever, 219, 
^4 ; the, how to measure, 271, 43, the, to be 
idealised, 539, 33 

Realities, hard to discern, 391, 26 
Reality, always nobler th.m fancy, go, 49; and 
fancy, the provinces of, 101, 48; and imagina¬ 
tion, the worlds of, 465, 7 ; behind appearances, 
481, 34 ; better than imagination, 14,14 ; import¬ 
ance of, 205, 21; minus appearance, 6i, 23; only, 
supportable, 316, 18; the only, 48 12* the pro¬ 

duct of, how to regaid, 241, 47; truth of, why 
unrecognised, 10s, 12 

Reaping, more difficult than sowing, 495, 45; the 
rule in. 510, 28 

Reason, a misuse of, 207, 18; a rare guide, 162, 
20; against a crowd with stones, 535, 37 ; agree- 
ableness to, as a test, 298, 19 ; and contingency, 
462, 1; and knowledge, 513, 10; and necessity, 
462, I; and instinct contrasted, 172. 461 and 


piety, to be combined, 526, 39; and prudence, 
in conduct, 241, 44 ; and religion, 372, 6; and 
spirit, two aspects of one thing, 414, 37 ; and 
understanding, objects of, 67, 2 , being without, 
491, 2; compared with fancy, 526, 20, elevating 
power of, f)8, 20; every man’s, his oracle, 92, 42, 
44; functions of, 3 *9, 43 , 504, 2 ; its rank, 435, 
4; like diunk man on horseback, 163, 29; like 
sweet bells langled, 317, 38 , loss compared with 
deprivation of 458, 15 ; aii'applied, 468, 22; no, 
upon compulsion, 123, 38 , not to fust unused, 
4C7, 29, once passion, 537, 4 , origin of, 102, 3; 
out chartj 46, 55 ; our delmht in, abuse of, 337, 
37, ic'lation ofi to revelation, 37^, 12; sacred- 
ness of, 148, 33 ; service under, advmntage of, 
152 19; sound and suffirunt, the lot of few, 

400 22 ; sovereign with the noble, 1 s, 52 ; the 
function of. Cicero on, 368, 3 t, the pilot, 239, 
15 ; the Use of, 53, 39; those who have no, 1 *7, 
6; true, its power, 500, 36 ; triitlis of, not depen¬ 
dent on facts, 421, 3 '; 7 't * swa blind force, 350, 24 ; 
vi'iitus faith, 20, 2tj; Mithoiit the light of divine 
truth, 3S2, 6; worse appeal better, i";7, i5; 16 
Reasonable or unri..isoiiable, asking what is, 194, 
33; the, open to every one, 217, 7 
Reasoner, a wise, 5S1, 7 
Reasoning mule, obstin.icy of, 17, 41 
Reasons, noihinj^ to the cliaff, 133, 5; our own, 
our satisfaction in, 331, 4, stiong, effect of, 404, 8 
Rebellion, no equity under, 471, 37 
Rebels, trtatment of, 47, 38 

Reckoning, when banquet’s o’er, 394, 48 ; without 
host, 41, 21 

Reckonings, sboit, 389, 31 

Recollection, a bapjiy, 505, 39, inferior to per¬ 
tinency, 139, 14 

Recompense, 381, 19; Fcnelon on his, 284, 18; 
ruk of, 21,^ 19 

Reconciliation desire for, as a prognostic, 238, 30 
Recreation, necessity of, 111, t.> 

Redress, the surest way to, 456, 30 
Refined man, characteristic of, 452, 12 
Refinement, what contributes to', 1540, 34 
Reflection, commentary on evperienoc, 97, 28; 
noble, 34, 19; they who practise not, 479, 21; 
value of, 77, 7 

Reform, evil of unsuccessful attempts at, 22, 10; 

not joyous, but grievous, jos, 28 
Reformation, attended by a great licentiousness, 
6, 67 ; s.ilve of, in ignorance of the sore, 452, 23 ; 
the, egg of, 84, 24 , the only solid, 495,15 ; uncon¬ 
scious, 528, 9 

Reformers, error of our, 206, 17 
Reforming a world nr a nation, 495, 15 
Reforms, great, negative as well as positive, 91, 19; 
history of, 435, 20; how far effective, 9, 59; neces¬ 
sary, how helped, i.’7, 8 ; our, not radic.al, 539, 22 
Refusal, a friendly, 28, 30; less than nothing, 17, 46 
Refusing, in, the ‘‘ no** only heaid, 266, 1 
Regard, how to win, 42, 13 
Regeneration accompanied with travail, 12, 7 
Regimenting men impoi tance of, 202, 44 
Rep^ret, no, no amendment, 147, 38 
Reign, to, worth ambition, 49s, 16 
Rejected of man, accepted of God, 112, 1 
Relations, hard to discern, 391, 26 ; hatred among, 
*>. 53 f our, character of, 3 J9» 9 1 our, and out 
friends’, how chosen, 339, 10 
Relationships, one s, requirement in, 10, a8 
Relatives, by chance, 235, 16 
Reliprion. a bigotry, 524, 29 ; a cloak, 165, 5; a 
fruit of time, 486, 32; a God, 398, 40; a necessity 
to great minds 76.27; a new, not the thing wanted, 
297, 31; and liberty in Catholic and Protestant 
countries, 185, 23; and love, strength of, 253, 48 ; 
and morality, divorce bfi^ween, 427118; and wise 
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men, ii, 5; anything but hying for, 277. 17; 
characteristic of, 64, 8 , Cicero’s definition of, 216, 
30; contrasted with beliefs, 85, 38; coniiastcd 
with morality, 467, 13 , contrasted with supersti¬ 
tion, 407, 6, 7, 12, 13 , dead letter of, fate of, 4,*-’, I 

44 ; defined, 537, 5 ; definition and power of, 4^2, 
45; dependence of, on prayer, 306, 43; display 

547» 21 , disputing about and practising, 4 -3, 

45 , done for money, Ruskin on, >340, 40 . essmtial 

to ediiuition, 77. 4 ; effect of, 489, 8 ; effet t of first 
sense of, 2, 56 , effect of too deep study of, 497, 36 ; 
errors in, 464, 43; cirors 111, sanction of, 189, "'4 ; 
essence of all, 42s, ^4 I evt ry established, ome a 
heresy, 90, 43 , fancy in, loi, 51 ; felt asa sLvi r\, 
12, 47, fust object, whole ob|( ct, 151, 44 t fast 
element in, 379 8 , flower of, wlicn perfect, 4^t, 24, 
Frederick tlie Gieat on, 174, 48; fioin habit, 
3 q 8, 37; fiuit of atje, 536, 16; gcntilising powei 
of, 566, 28; lic.irlfclt, the source of all, 302, 31 ; 
how to persuade men to, 5;^,3, 33, in relation to 
art, 18, 50; inconsistency of our zc.d for, 197, ic>; 
indisiiensable to society, 307, 14 ; living, loot of, 
2S2, 6; in.ide second.iry, S4i, Jj matter of feel¬ 
ing, 121, 43; Monday, 282, 27; mongers, and 
their dupes, 284, 36 , much, no goodness, 285, 
24, much profession in, 189, 32; murdered by 
bigotry, 30, 18 , national, now no test of a people, 
306, 36; no living, till dead own itself dead, 106, 
54 ; no te,i( lung, without liavitig, 30s, 4 31 no, 
without humanity, 142, 44; not cieditecl, ex¬ 
cesses for, 496, 43 , not piolessed, 538, 23 , of all 
sensibk people, ifiS, 7 ; of one ;iuc 111 tbeiu'xt, 
431, 10; of piesent lime, 114 22; only guide of 
life, , only one tine, 476, 19; origin of, in 

soei< tv, !4o, 20; our abuse ol, 3 39, 13 , our, and 
treasiiie to be one, 508, 4; our I'aneisoii on, 
339, 12, power of, 174, 44; looted in fear, l8i-, 
17; soul of, 100, 18; sum of, 49 „ 15; fiympathy 
With Nature, 408, 45, t ilk against, susjiieioiis, 
547, 28 ; tcMiiple-step of, 456, 5 , the all in, i8tj, 
33, the only foun<l.iiion of, iRc), 36, the pn- 
lonnaiice of duty, 37^. 29 : though undefined, no 
chiin.e'ra, 1 38. 34 ; to lu* one s own, 240, 37, 38 , 
too hard, 497, 30; true, scks, 31-33; true, object 
of, 445, 21; upon mere .autlioriiy, 403, 14; vesti¬ 
bule ok 283, 17 , vital, first condition of, 481, 44 ; 
with sulleting, no W’onder, 203. *8; without 
morality, 303, u *, 522, 39; witboiU jieisonal I 
iininorlality, 559, ai 

Religions, all once true, 451, 12; Goethe's three, 
468, 28 ; of world, 431, II ; only tw o possible, 4^16, 
27 , the essence of all true, 373, 28 ; the genesis of, I 
"^4 t transient, hut not religious sense, 333, 42 
Religious, a. 11 >t less a man 7, 26, c Mthusiasiii, 
hollowness of, 213, 26; men at their heads, 543, 
39, passion, the, and art, 451, 13; pnneijdes, 

I fume on. 96, i ; revival, the ground on which 
to hope for, 4 2, 44 

Religiousness, true, condition of, 337, 12 
Relish in one’s self, 310, 1 

Remedies, extreme, for extreme evih, 98, 9; ima- 
giii.ary, for imaginary diseases, 269, 30; our, 
in ourselves, 339, 13; sayings about, 470, 7,, 
slower than diseases, 410, 31 
Remedy, of remedies, 514, 14, where wure, 504, 
30; worse than disease, s, 2 
Remembrance om inalienable paradise, 64, ij 
Reminding may cause forgetting, 273, 9 
Remorse, as punishment, 473, 21; not imaginary, 
10, 13 

Removals, quick, 363, 8 
Renounce who needs not, 161, 19 
Rent, to pay, plough or not, 17, 30 
Renunciation, a life-long demand, 483, 41 , effect 
of, 237, 40, essential to happiness, 2x7, 6; im¬ 
portance of, 205, 30 
636 


Repentance, a deathbed, 4, 6; 55, 37; a vain, 
142, 32 , act of, the virtue in, 414, 7 ; daughter of 
the skies, 44, 4 j; man not satisfie-d with, 550, 43 ; 
man's virtue, 66, 40, our glory, 338, 8 ; pain of, 
446, 37; tiuc, 500, 34, 35 ; with amendment rare, 
117, 28 

Repetition, the effect of, 171, 47 
Reports, evil, belief in, 307, i 

Repose, a well-earned, 399, 13; agitating effect of 
our love of, 197, 9 ; not finding, complaint of, 27^, 
46 ; of mind, a specific for, 229, 17 ; shameful, evil 
of, 344, 31; the* beginning of^ 425, 10; through 
equipoise, loj, 46 

Reproach, only defence against, 472, 23 

Reproaches, he^st revenge of, 567, 43 

Reproof, effeet of, that hits a sore place, 398, 41 ; 

liow to adniinisier, i, of kings, 107, 26 
Republic, contrasted with monarchy, 282, 25 ; 
nei essity for, 31s, 10; the want of a, 109, 13; 
Ruskin's definition of, 17, 49 
Republics, how luinc'd, 239, 24 
Reputation, a, dies at cvei y word, 21, 40 ; a greats 
Napoleon on, 7, 4 ; a high, responsibility of, 4*4, 
31, a sinl mg, sign of, 199, 16, blaze of, 418, 
35 ; different fioin esteem, 87, 6 , life on, pro-pec- 
tive*, 161, 44 ; 111 e a man’s shadow, 2 7, 28 , loss 
of, 101, 7, 8; 30J, 2; man’s esteem for, 266, 12; 
of others, as a support, 280, 30; sayings about, 
4f I, 14-16; spotless, Its value, 450,18 , the bubble, 


Resentment, Jhirns on, 340, 17; concealed, 196, 
40; not to stain innoeenee, 40Z, 10; of a poor 
man, 431, 17 ; to be restrained, 243, 43 
Resentments, quick, 363, 9 

Reserve, eommenUed, 205, 39; effect of, on char* 
aetcr, 443, j8 

Resetter as b.ad as thief, 24, 9 
Resignation, diflieuk, 161, 29; under unjust suffer- 
• 2 J 7 . 33 

Resistance, spirit of, innate, 470, 30 
Resisted, what u is to be, 333, 12 
Resolution, acting with, 362, 10; bad, effect of, 
201, 10, ciaunlless spiiil of, 28, 35; ebbing, 109, 
28 ; f,U«* of authors of 483, 10 ; help in need, 
97* 39 * n itive hue* of, 485, 46 ; one's, to be kept 
seeiet, 297, 3; power of, 15, 34; 237, 21 ; road 
to, 432j ); steaiifast, effect of, 92, 3 
Resolutions, first, most honest, 107, x ; good, 356, 
3; hasty, 141, 10; our, frail, 337, 15; sudden, 
406, 3 

Resolve, built on reason, 330, 45; the feeble, des- 
puahle, t 06, 36 •fc 

Respect, at a distance, 260, 6; for others, condi¬ 
tion of, 472, 11 ; lost only with loss of self-respect, 
3i>5* 38 * the alone w'urtliy of, 142, 4; to all ami 


sundiy, a iisk, 349, 7 
Respectability, how earned, 274, 19 
Responsibility, for acts, 34, 29 ; not affected by 
ignorance. 448, 2 

Respectable piuple, world-made, 292, 9 
Rest, a iii.in's, 278, 26 ; a, that rcmainelh, 477, 27; 
after all difficulty, 504, 16; and unrest, 378, 23; 
condition of, 378, 3j; efiect of, 368, 17, 18; how 
found in this world, 325, 8 ; how to find, 367, 41; 
in gnave, 182, 29 ; our, not to be the rest of ‘•tones, 
243, 28 , peculiar to the spirit, 246, 44 ; perfect, 
not to he found, 155, 18; the secret of, 242, 33 ; 
the only, worth anything, 307, 2 ; too much, effect 
of, 497. 44, 45 

Restlessness, as a motive, 399, i; man s, accounted 
for, 5 56, 21 , no wisdom where, 473, 32 
Restraint, a necessity, 212, 7 , by arbitrary power, 
207, 28 , versus liberty, 202, 26 
Results, contrasted with details, 547, 40; great, of 
slow achievement, 135, i 
Resurrection, the, promise of, 338, 30 



RETICENCE 


INDEX 
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Reticence, value of, 54'; 37 

Retirement, good for tfie aoul, 59, 37 ; love of, an 
extra sen<;e, 1^3, 3 
Retribution, divine, i2«;, 23, 30 
Retrogrression, no, 116, 3 
Retrospect, pleasing, 27, 9 

Revelation, and religion, 377, i; and sense to see 
it, 463, 22; dtfiiietl, 434, 38; indipeniient of oiir 
seeking, 481, 18 , mistake about, 273,13; of Gi>d, 
the only, 4 8,46, only smdy giiide,_34, 50, the 
only, 85, 3 ■ ; tlie sole medium of divine grace, 

S ;8, ji 

Revelations, two, necessary tosoiiety, 396, 13 
Revenge, and pleasure, their eais, 349, 31 , best, 
252, 7; 492, 30, most heroic, 307, 3 , sense of, 
512, 8; sign of w« ak mind, 2S0, 4; study of, 
folly, 148, 3^ ; taking and passing ovei, 190, 7 , 
to the rude man, 22, 19 

Reverence, a eiiitral law, 21c:, 48 ; a supematiinl 
sense, >f)>, 12 ; and f< at rontrasted, 49*, 21 ; and 
love, ohjerts respectively of, no, 21 , a an ele¬ 
ment in thouglit, 484, 6 ; compared with fear, 201, 
43 ; due to pods, 58, 41; not innate, and its iin« 
lortanre, 334, 21; the first olipet, 21, 29; to 
icrald kno^^ ledge, 260, 28; value of, i8t), 37 ; 
with knowledge, ’iij-’4 

Reverie, losing one's self in, 494,12 ; under reflec¬ 
tion, 37T 4 

Revolt, the piornotcis of, 33t;, 13 
Revolution, nid its maityrs, 5jt), 3''.; hy whos< 
fault it arises, 7, 5 , dangerous classes in a, 311, 
51; French, meaning of, 429, 2s; French, de- 
senhed, 122,4 ; modern, merely dissolut um, 281,31 
Revolutions aim of all, 440, 26; cause of, 4^1, 
22 ; fear heiald of, 103, 39 ; great, as movements, 
TSS, 2 ; great, cause of, 431, 13 
Rewarding, rule la, 203, 32 

Rhetoric, for, he could not ope, in, t; god of, 
ceased from, 546, 36; spiritual, (he law of, 241, 

16 , two rules of, 4S9, 24 ? use of rules of, 109, 6 
Rhyme, excellence hi, a defect ofien in, 411, 32; 

the powerful, endurini power of, 312, 43; rudder 
of verses, 111, 2; without purpose or thought, 

^*35, 43 , . , „ 

Rhythm, enchanting power of, 38, 13 
Rich, art of getting, 330, 27 ; business of, 119, n ; 
dependence of, 431, lo ; ghost of the, and Ills 
wealth, 299, 39; h istening to he, 147, 55 ; how 
to become, 136, 43 ; 171, 26; making, or poor, 
477, 4; man, a, 211^ ig; man, a, that is great, 
414, (5; man, according to Ismerson, 143, 53, 54; 
man, ready made, 208, 47; man, the only, 144, 
52; man who is, 304, 12; man's happiness, 

12; men, weary of tlieinsclves, 237, 24; mistake 
to seem, 265, 13 ; none, by hiinsclf, 30b, 12; none 
so, as he should be, 3041 49 \ »ot to he flattered, 
*o7> >9» partnership of poor with, risky, 99, i ; 
secrets of, can t be kept, 320, 11; that shall come 
to want, 148, 7; the, bent factors to, 513, 27 ; the, 
discontent of, 110, 35 ; the right to be, 308, 24 ; 
the, sayings about, 70,1-3 ; 431, 24-32 ; the truly, 
19, 21; what it IS to be, 490, 37 ; what makes us, 
IQT, 42; who would grow, 41, 29 
Richard's himself again, 154, 46 
Richelieu, Corneille, on, 360, 43; on his death¬ 
bed, 211. * 

Riches, a bar to felicity, 161, 30; a burden unloaded 
by death, 175, 4 ; a test of a man, 14, 46; acces¬ 
sible to man of common sense, 440, 25 ; acquisition 
of, no end to misery, 286, 14 ; afl'eeted despite of, 
269, 43; all, from heaven, 219, 51; as a good, 18, 

17 ; as excluding from heaven, 204, 22 ; baggage, 
165, 21; best effect of. 237, 24; cause of ennui, 
X73, 40; chains, 307, 52; dependent on poverty, 
171,43; fascination of, 74,13 , fatal to happiness, 
x6o, 48; firat approach to, 428, 4; great, only by 


taxing labour of others, 303 9; great, sole use of, 
325.2 ; gieat, source of all, 405,27 ; grow in hell, 

242, 7; how dispensed, 338, 29; how to acquire, 

243, 10; liow to nil rease, 140, 3, incentives to 
e'tl. 77» 36; Jean Ikiul’s contempt for, 169, 24; 
mistakes about, 128, 27; motive in coveting, 97, 
47; never < iiougli increased, 183, 53 ; no guarantee 
for digestion, 174, 30 ; passion for, restlessness of, 
2';7, 43; power of, 70, i^; 5^0, 20, profession 
without possession of, 449, 33 , real, 17, 4 , 358, 
4 ; the greatest, 474, 14 ; true, how procured, 339, 
4; unenjoyed. 173, ’8 ; we ran and cannot carry, 

21, who delights in aeeumulating, 151, 2; 
who has enough, 20, '>4 
Richest, man, tlie, 143, 43 : 406, 33 
Rider, a good, on good horse, 6, 53 
Ridicule, if iiistiui tivc, hear ible, 166, 27 , settling 
power of, 378, 43 , that benefits, 29, 45 , the test 
of, 369, 38; unbear.alile, 3}i, 43 
Ridiculous, appretiation of, test of a man, 34, 8 ; 
being, hard lo avoid, 202, 43 , cas> to leiognisc, 
4 q 6, 34 ; from affectalion, 330, 7 , liow we be¬ 
come most, 521, 38; sense of, dejiendent on 
iiitelleet, 61, 30; sense of, test of ehaiaetcr, 276, 
31; side, our, 522, 10; step ftoin, to subhtne, 
3^4. 

Right, and might ideiitie.il, 270, 12; 184, 30; and 
W'rong, Got tlie s lest of, y>ft, 16; as founded 
on possession, 27, 22; assirtion of, 211, 12; 
at whatever cost, 71, 51 ; belore might, 370, 
23; champions for, 02, 3»; consciousiicss of, 
ISO, 22; divine, diMiie might, 70, 10; follow¬ 
ing, as right, 386, 1 3, lloblii s on, 213, j8 , how 
lo assume one’s, 36S, 23 ; keep to the, 548, 30; 
knowleilge of, enough, 171, 20; iii.ui, llit, 39, 
47 ; of man, first, 490, 19; of man, most indispul- 
ahle, 324, 30; of slow att.iiiiment, 5(17, 13 , power 
ofj 12, I; suiiutiini s in .diciancc, 71, 32 ; sure to 
win, XII, 3; that is hoiii with us, 517, 23; the, 
and no fear, 170, 12 ; the one thing to be done, 
483, ^3; the, to he anxious about, 437, 'i*. lo 
look into blots of, 167, 13; w’ay, how never to 
miss, 58, 46; with the strongest, 233, 26 
Right-about-face, a brave word, 32, 54 
Right-doing, the key to, 177, ii 
Righteous man, mercy of, 18, 1 
Righteousness, effect of, 424, 39; fruit of, 429, 32 ; 

overmuch condemned, 28, 15 
Righting, pf things in time, 480, 48 ; one's sell 
without right, 313, 22 

Rights, how foi'feiied, 96, 44 ; of men not worth 
discussing, 451,44 ; pei manence of, 85, 26 ; Iraiis- 
niillcd, 231, 43 

Rigour often less effective than lenity, 237, 35 
Ring gone, but not linger, 166, 48 
Rings, uses of, 61, 20 
Ripe moment, the, to be seized, 4, i 
Ripeness, all, 275, 37 

Rising, in the world, rapid, how to esteem, 276, 
19; sun, liomagu paid to, 272, 19 
Risk, the charm of, 94, 36; to be run to save 
all, 9, 4 

Rivalry, effect of, on talent, 194, 8; foiled, effect 
of, 542, 21 ^ 

River, a, a guide. 513, 45: brink of that mighty 
*03t 45 I eveiy, leads to tnc sea, 108, 14 
River-courses, the great, 431, 33 
Rivers, roads, 239, 25 

Road, a long. 48, 22; any, a world-highway, 1^ 
18 , common, Siife, 217, 28; good, and wise tra¬ 
veller, different, 6, 34 ; how to make long, short 
474, ib; every, leads to an inn, 108, 15; right in 
the end, 212, 14 ; the, who knows, 42, 34 
Robb'^d, yet not robb d, 147, 17 
Robert of Doncaster's epitaph, 535, 31 
Rocks, lessons they teach, 523, 35 
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Rod, the, iipann^, 148, 24 

Rogue, a, uelined, i8, resemblance of, to 

liotirsl man, 377, 5 

Rogues, not always punished, 85, 31;; not to he 
pitied, 177, 6 

Roman citiren, Cicero on punishing, 198, 31 ^ 
Romance, age of, transition into that of science, 
4 {t» 5 I apes of, 300, 40; e\ eryw'here, 00, 55 J 
I , the only, for grown-up pci^ons, 44b, s 
Romances lompared with history, ^55, 10 
Romans, Kinerson on, 3 jt;, 8 _ 

Romantic, the, contiastsd with the tlassical, 43, 
4(1 , the, defined, 4 s , 7 

Rome, Aiigiisiiis Casal's boast in regard to, 500, 
/ t , better tir-.t elsew iieie ill in second in, 166, 22 
Rooks, how to got lid of, bo, 31 
Room, ample, and verge enough, 122, I the, 
tcqiiited, ,(>8, ^8 

Root, conditiiJii of tal irig, 488, 13 
Rose, iiricf life of, 5 lis, 42 , scent of, enough, 61, 21 
Rosebuds, gather, wliile ye may, ii8, 56 
Roses, f ontr isted, 3a, 5 ; who would gathei, 152, 53 
Roughness, effect of, ^87, S4 
Rousseau, Joulifrt on pathos of, 178, 53 
Rousseau's last words 210, 37 
Routine, crainpitig to life, 437, 39; fatal effect of, 
4 43 

Roving, profitlessness of, 218, 30 

Rude, breast, not wot bout inspiration, 22, 32 ; 

man, the, eliarat tensile of, 45 *, 12 
Rudder, or locU, 152, 4^; 460, 33 
Ruin, going to, 128, 26; how the gods bring about, 
363, 4 ; liow M'e come to, -$46, 21 ; of e\eivthing, 
source of, 206, 44; of men, 27b, 36; souice of 
our, 5 ’2, 15 ; sources of, 508, 36, the liro.id ro.Kl 
to, fig, 29, the road to, 452, 4; what underlies 
all, 50b, 22 

Rums, gicy, beams of day on, in, 16; no cause 
to mourn over, 311, 44 

Rule, how to, 364, 11 ; the desire to, 51, 34; the 
sovereign, 297, 48 , w'h,it can and cannot, 301, 35 
Ruler, a, frundless, 320, 21 ; a good, test of, 305, 
50; as such, 17, 3«;; duty of, 390, 19; positive 
and rieg iiive qualifications of, 153, i ; qualifica¬ 
tion of, 148, 14, oualiiy in 324, to; test of a, 
37 i reg.irti his people s voice, 389, 35 
Rulers, limit ol their authoiity, 239, 1 , many, not 
337, 2 

Ruling, art of, 431, 11; men, and amusing them 
different, 8, 8; passion, power of, 452, 14 ; safe, 
the condition of, 303, 28 , the art of arts, 218, 20 
Rumour, growth of 101, 5; oiten converse of 
truth, 233, 9; spread of, 281, 14 
Running, the, not enough, 39, 10; vain, if on 
wrong road sig, 26 
Ruskin on his teachings, 559, ii 
Rust, foul cankering, 113^ 56 
Rutland, Countess of, epitaph of, 506, 30 


s 

Sabbath, Christ’s saying on, 452, 16; ordamer of, 
pity in, 151, 51; profaned, no gain, 316, 52 
Sack, bad, 37, 5; empty, 79, 23 
Sackcloth, what underlies, 506, 25 
Sacrament, received, a beneiit, 152, 8 
Sacrifice, a duty, 185, 38; a sick man’s, 19. 24; a 
sorrowful, 440, 7 ; as dutv and necessity, effect of, 
395i 23 I t>^ the eyes of God, 491, 42 ; necessary 
to realisation of idea, 302, 34 ; of less for greater, 
332; 61 

Sacrifices, in little things, hard, 522, 43 ; our, 
passive, 33|, 14 


Sad, man, not friend, 260, 30; the, disliked by 
gay, 324, ^ ; when has cause, 165, 22 
Saddest thing, the, 443, 46 

Sadness, a mark of goodness, 475, 20; deep, 
5»4t 34* enjoyment in, 471, 23; soul’s poison, 
118, 17 

Safety, the only, 397, s ; the parent of, 37, 15 
Sagacious man contrasted wuth a wise, 566, 36 
Sage, a, defined, 18 54 . a true, a w'orld-pupil, 
143, ti , how rt gardt d, 23i, 7 ; test of a, 478, 51 ; 
whyestetmed by world, 210, 45 
Sages ancit nt, aim of, 208, 27 
Sailing without wind, 209, 2 

Sailor, a disgrace to, 35, 10; first, daring of, 182, 
14 ; heart of, 34, 17 

Saint, peasant, toiling for bread and light, 405, 19*, 
lun mad, iii, 36, seeming, not to lie trusted, 
301, 18 

Sainthood, questionahle, 476, it 
S aints, a communion of, for all who have* faith, 
483, 27; a living communion of 470, 4; God's, 
triumph over, 385, 14 ; living and dead, different 
treatment of, 461, 24 

Salvation, a dubious, offering, 73, 31 ; according 
to Plato 216, 22 ; all alone, misery, 200, 16, by 
human means, 430 23 , first step in, 194, 27 ; no, 
in the course of justice, 484, 17 ; only road to, 
444, ,0, things that tend to our, 457, 26 
Samaritan, the good, doing, 564, 32 
Same, the, everywhere, 39, 9 
Samson's riddle, 340, 13 
Sanctity, the root of, 452, 9 
Sanctuary, shall we ra/e, 141, 49 
Sand, no grain of, unpeopled, 30 , 12 
Sanity, a test of^ 191, 36, how preserved, 314, 20; 

perfect, exceptional, 304, 11 
Saracens, Emerson oil, 335, 8 
Sarcasm, the sting in, 4ifi, 19 
“ Sartor Resartus,” two main ideas of, 263, 15 
Satan, finds uilsehicf, 192, 36 
Satiety, as reformer, 294, 16; fulness of, a curse, 
r, 397, 43 , 

Satire, and poverty, 354, 25 , general and personal, 
187, 1; hard to suppress, 67, 29; truthful, effect 
ofj 20, 12 

Satires and lampoons, written with wit and spirit, 
229, 23 

Satinet vein, danger of, 146, 42 
Satisfaction, effect of, 93, 57 
Satisfied, and dissatisfied, different conduct of, 482, 
51; well, 144, 1 V 

Sauce, the best, 336, i 

Savage, civilised, worst, 59, 46; noble, 164, 35 
Saved once, saved for ever, 79, 25 
Saving, a great art, 400, 37; a man against his 
will. 196, 27; having, 114, 5; necessity of, as 
well as gaining, 363, 35 
Saviour, aj vocation of, 58, 2 
“ Savoir-vivre,” the first condition of, 374, 45 
Say, having one’s, 168, 46 

Saying, and doing, 70, 43; 379. 38; and doing, 
diffetence between, 29, 59; nefore singing, 236, 
5; from, to doing, a long stride, 52, 36 ; insincer^ 
5<^3i 19 i doing well, different effects of, 

„ 3°» 7 

Sayings, wise, 557, 42-44 
Scaffold, not the disgrace, 39, 4 
Scandal, and a lie, 8^ 15 ; and tea, 253, 49; and 
the great, 109, 45 ; circulation of, 101,6; lust of, 
470, 6; waits on state, 135, 33 
Scandals, dead, use of, 55, 30; fly, 329, 31 
Scapegoat always needed, 3, 62 
Scattering and increasing, 477, 5 
Scenes, new, power of, 297, 32; prying behinci^ 
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Sceptre, snatched from tyrants, 84, 36; weight of, 
when known, 144, 46 

Schemes, sinister, liow defeated. 316, 3a ; our, not 
favoured by Zeus, 10, 11 , the best laid, 417. 44 
Schiller, and Goethe, compared, 53., 22 , and hi^ 
ideal, 481, 28, Goethe of, 379, 11 ; on his educa* 
tion, 402, 14 

Schiller's, ideal, premature, 54, 9 ; scorn for 
woildly possessions, 63, 41 
Schisms in Clmrch, root of, 4^7, 8 
Scholar, a good and iijie, it6, 9 , great, common 
defect of, 7, t ; sclf-de 1 d rnjuirctl in, 19, C , the 
affair of, 346, 8; the ink of, its ninits, 4^6, 30; 
the true, procedure of, 459, 8 ; without good¬ 
breeding, 452, 27 

Scholais, greatest, 43^,37; greatest, not wisest 
men, 258, 50; seldom great men, 465, 24; unie- 
garded, 176, 4 

School, true preparatory, 419, 24 
Schoolboy, the desiie of, 452, 28 
Schooling, good, mis'-cd, 150, 44 ; our, a prep.ira- 
tion for slavery, 320, 37 

Schoolmasters, express and unexpress, 426, 24; 
our, '126, 25 

Science, a true man of, defined, 143, 40; advance 
in, due to individuals, 184, 42; an exchange of 
ignorances, 220,44, and Christianity, 420, lu, and 
the theologians, 97 sy , 'Old thought, law of, 484, 
38 ; as truth, , at bottom, 313. 4 *, cbildien 

not to be taught, 527, 34; compared with con¬ 
science, 46, 40, eonduioii of any, 5-'6, 35 ; con¬ 
trasted with religion, 372, 30; defined, 383, 3, 
dictionary and grammar of^ 231^', 28; falsely so 
called, 532,38 , Its value to the race, 521, 5 ; men 
of, controversy unworthy of, 276, 8 ; mcidern, 
Kiiskin on, 281, 32 ; no, patriotic 473,44 ; not in 
bulk, i62j 24 ; physical, a lesson of, 148, ly ; ptide 
of, an evil, 275, 41; prosecuted for us own sake, 
81, 40 ; the faculty of; 426, 46 , the fathers of, 247, 
J54 ; the home-making power of, 53-,, 36; the new 
in, i8g, 4^; tilt want in 399, 18 , two thnigs to 
consitfer In, i8g, 44; vithout poetry, 559, 42; 
work of, 464, 2 

Sciences, advantages of studv in, 157,22, functions 
of the several, 131, 4K , history of, a fugue, 64, 23 
Scipio, Afneanus, saying of, 319, i 
Scoffer, fate of, at the resurrection, Mahomet on, 

Scolding, folly of continual, 225, 4; vanity of, 
3<H» 50 

Scorning, futility of, 145, 43 

Scotch, diink, Hums on, 108, 30; drink, Burns on 
the power of. 237, 8 ; the, temper of, 346, 11 
Scotchman, the, (loldsm.ih on, 5s8, 23 
Scoundrel, no, without his apology, 218, 17 
Scoundrelism, course of, 421, 44 
Scoundrels, guiding, by love, 4 12, 51; just hatred 
ofj backbone of religion, 213, 37 
Scribbling, incessant, evil of, 192, 5 3 
Scripture, demand for, 22, 36, how to interpret, 
93, 60; no jesting with, 296, 46 
Scruples, to be guarded against, 241, 38 
Scylla shunned, 485, 49 
Sea, sayings about, 452, 30-35; secret of, how to 
learn, 563,31; the, a harpei, 564, 26; treacherous, 
23 t 19 

Searchable and unsearchable, wise treatment of, 
54. 26 

Searching commended, 2a, ii 
Season, things in, 162, i 

Secrecy, and vice, 548, 26; once whispered, 168, 

12 ; recommended by Burns, 25, 32 , recommend¬ 
ing, 370, 31 ; to be kept, 141, 48 

Secret, a, hard to keep, 485, 22; a, imparted, 17, 

13 ; between two or three, 3^0, lo , blame of dis¬ 
closing, 498, 43 , how to keep a, 177, 13; how to 


lose command of, 150,25 ; keeping and disclosing, 
lyg, 18, kept and revealed, 19, 5, knowing and 
revealing, 207, 30 ; of a fiiend. his, not mine, 536, 
30, power of a, 486, 8 ; the great, 550, 5 ; trust 
ing, to a seiv.4nt, is2, 35; weight of a, 377, 3; 
wlio would wish to keep, 553, 32 ; woman cannot 
keep, 25, 7 

Secrets, all, to be laid open, 315, 40 ; keeping of, 
t, 55; revealing, 496, 4 , why coveted, 311, 13 
Sectarian bigotiy, Ruskm on, 514, 31 
Sectary, the, mistake of, 191, 38 
Sects, founders of, 307, 32 , the. and re.ason, 93, 61 
Security, inset ure, 1 14, 45 , often neai itiin, 325, 33 
Seducer, no, happy, 295, 12 

See, they that won’t, 148, .-o ; to, but not be seen 
through, our wish, 5 >s, ly 
Seed, ami flowti, 1 elation of, 428, 40; and tree, 
interval between, 469, 33 ; sown by God, 379,1,2 
Seed-corn not to be ground, 107, 48 
Seed-field, man s, 288, 0 

Seeing, an objet t, net essity of, 508, 5 ; and looking, 
different, 2, 38; before overseeing, 24 >, 56, be¬ 
lieving, 41, 12; ctilmin.ating in dimness of vision, 
395. 22; fi.llowed by (untemplaliun, 20, 37, for 
one s seif, a great monu lit, i s, 3 , m pai'l, 5 ^o, 46 , 
musir.'illy, 384, 29; laier than thinking, 194, i' , 
thill' bcautiliil y done, ple.asure of, 471, 2(1, 
through, but not being seen through, 3.9, 15, 
through, preventing seeing, 274, 37; truly, con 
ditiun of, 176, 2 

Seeking, compared with finding, 125, 18; or not 
and finding, or not, 152, 10 
Seemly, the, peinutted, 84, 38 
Seen, compand with heard, 480, 47 
Seer, a, beguiling, 218,19, and seen, alike punished, 

* ’7. 55 

Seers and thinkers compared, 453, 7 
Selection natural, defined, 290, 15; .saved, troul)le 
saved, 85, 12; the art of, importance to author 

151.6 

Self, admiration of. 127, iq; admirer or lover of 
only, 334, 31; alone inteiesting, 313, 38; an 
eternal entity, 483, 29 ; as a mirroi of truth, to, 2 *, 
as one’s enemy, 79, 16; concentration on, fruits 
of, 10, 40; conquest of, 146, 48, estimation of, 

? '9, 14; valuation of, to be rigorous, 79, 1 j ; 
larmony with, 54 3, 7 , how best lo shun, 167, 38 ; 
how to know, 405, 15 ; 55^1, 34 , how to live to, 
483, 40; how lo rtgard, 323, 34; 523, 16; igno¬ 
rance of, 175, 5 ; instance of love of, 88, 33 , left 
to, good at tunes, 205, 38^ laither’s fear of, 164, 
45; man's, his worst blind, 324, 19; oneness 
with, oneness with God, 532, 27; one’s, as a 
miracle and monster. iCj, 2 ; one’s truest and 
deepest, 519, 32; our estimate of, 93, 26; pious 
and just honouring of, 447, 42 ; respect only for, 
201,12 ; saying good or bad of, 381, 24 ; thinking 
inodestiy of, 150, ii; to be overcome, 324, 14; 
trust of, and distrust of, T05, 36; unbelief in, 427, 
30; undervaluing, and otheis, 148, 40 ; where to 
be sought and found, 384, 46 ; worship of, dreary, 
8^ 7 ; dead, a stepping-stone, 167, 19 
Self-abasement, effect of, 83, n 
Self-assertion and self-deniai. 340, 37 
Self-censure, a fishing for praise 9, 17 
Self-commendation, a legitimate, 471, 14 
Self-conceit, a source of darkness, 445, 35; cause 
of ruin, 163, 12; how to lessen, 176, 14; not lo 
be obtrusive, 301, 34; the first sin, 428, 36 
Self-concentration^ man’s, his faialest disease, 

Self-confidence, its attestation, 522, 38 ; the power 
of, 395, 38 

Self-confident, the, to beware, 941, 8 
Self-conquest, victory, 227, 11 
Self-control, man without, 551, 33 
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Self-culture and study of Instory, 304, 31 
Self-deception 521 23 ; the greatest, 305, i 
Self-demal. greatness of 133, 39, how judge a 
life of 303, 41 ; importance of teaching, 465 30; 
Scott on the power of, 411, 13 ; superseded, S44 
31; the benefit of, 362, 23; the gam of, 385, 9; 
want of, 518, 32 

Self-dependence, 8, 40; happiness of, 161, 24 
Self-endeavour, the key to success, 34,11 
Self-esteem, due a necessity, 171,16, 21, grounded 
on just and right 3-'3, 40 
Self-forgetfulness, the best, 418, 1 
Self-help alone owned hy m.ture, 292, 25: as an 
acqiilsiiiun, 190, 23 ; Heaven s help, 7, 32 
Self-helping man, wek >m< . 531, 21 
Self-knowledge a necessity 217, 6; a, not had, 
304 21; an efitet of, 418, 19, difficult, 178, 51 ; 
now attained, 161, 6; 3 4, 5s ; indes. of, 382, -.'3; 
limited, 525, 11; never perfect, 3>>h, i . nm, 517, 
source of, 276, 16, sum of wiaioin, 117, 31 , 
ales on, 443. 40; the eonditioii of, 296, 8, 
value of, 151, 25; 2 i3 26 

Self-love, a balloon, 222, j 8 ; and debt. 224, 13; 
blinding, 78, 29, evee'ss of, 532, ii , fun''tion of, 
504, 2 ; greatest llattercr, 222, 17 ; offended, 222, 
ic; to be cut out, 5 17 

Self-lovers, the natuic of, 206, 31 
Self-made men, our, 3^9, 15 
Self-maiiitciiance, no liardslup, 494, 17 
Self-neglecting, a siii 386, 7 
Self-praise offensive, >51, 24 ^ 

Self-ieformation, a contiibution to natiuiial, 152, 
9 ; a l.dioui, 410, 38 
Self-regard arigiit", J70, 10 

Self-reliance, attt-r failure, 346, 44; the virtue 
in. 417, I 

Self-respect, effect of, on morals, 493, i; imporl- 
anee of, 24, 10 

Self-restraiut, necessity of, 305, 5; the virtue of, 
766. 24 

Self-reverence, 2, 2; a> a virtue, 451, 21 
Self-satisfied man, the, 505, 27 
Self-subdual as a conflict, 301, 24 
Self-sufficiency, law of, 4 f,, 8 
Self-taught| a nu rely, m m, S32, 35 
Self-trust, Its comjirelieiisiveness, 189, 47; the 
value of, 506, 14 
Self-will to be subdued, 142, 4 
Selfish, like synipatheiie, 408, 36; no luippiness 
to, it)2, 43 

Selfishness always a f.ulure, 90, 47 
Selling, the rule in, 176, 13 
Semblance vtfSNS substance, regard for, 150. 14 
Sense as deceptive, 47 „ s ; and dreams, 337, 41; 
and thought, their pam ions, 373, 9 ; better than 
loquacity, 261. 23 ; eoiumon, qpntrasted with 
fine, 106. 30; comp.ired with ieanung, 236, 28; 
good, relation between, and good taste, 83, 51; 
higherj ennobling power of, 1 u, 3; in confront¬ 
ing evil, 86, 4 ; men of, and wit, 467, 5, native, 
to be respected, 509, 29; objects of, not there, 
539 5 'i strength, 146, 53; true, its power, soo, 
36 ; want of, 3, 20 ; want of, and crime, 
„ *73. 39 

Senses, and faith, 90, 56; avenues to enjoyment, 
313, 2; delusion of, how to aimiliilafe, 186 45, 
man owes to^ experience, 37 6; not deceptive, 
453. *3» origin of, 102, 2; our, and impressions, 
339, 16; our, planets, y'vg, 46; their truthful¬ 
ness, 66, x6 

Sensibilities, our, to be cherished, 204, 14 
Sensibility, effect of, ©n circumstances, ^6, 11; 
excessive, 386, 51; quick, mark of intelligence, 
365, 11; that is true taste, 278, 24; too much, 
497j 46 ; witliont humour 4’3 41 
Sensible, man, a merely, liis value, 7. 44 , man, a, , 
640 


when deceived, 232, 5a; man, most, 55X, 42 ; the, 
no novelty, 532, 24 

Sensual indulgence, effects of, 156, 45 
Sensualist, body of a, 418 46 
Sensuality, always a failure, 90, 47 ; an offence to 
reason, 151, i; debasing. 16, 16; life of, how 
atoned for, 79, 39 ; most potent antidote to, 473, 
29 ; the evil of, 399, 39 

Sentence, good, the first quotcT of, 297, 4 3; 
understanding rvovicr dissecting, 423, 47; wliat 
gives force to, 2 <j7, 38 

Sentences, our, charaeterised, 337, 19 ; pregnant, 

46s, It* 

Sentiment, in women and men, 476, 30; no ex¬ 
pression of, we don t feel, 330, 29; the sail, 264, 
23; 7 'tr-ius action, qi, 52 
Sentimental, doomed, 453, 14 
Sentimentalism, a watery, 4C)o, 4 
Sentimentalist. Inrren, 416, 47 ; the, assiduous, 
til esonie, 334, 24 

Sentiments, so< 1 il, rule for, 244, 13 
Separation, rub of, s/o, 11 
Sequence, esstutn.1 to \ due, 94, 23 
Serenity, rt gift of tune, 487, 22; attainment of, 
154. 341 453> 16; peculiar to man, 

416.9 

Serfdom in Enrland at present, 472, 4 
Serious, difficult to inastei, 496, 34 
Seiiousness, the root of, 340, 15 
Sermon, eiitieism of a, -J77, 38 , qualities required 
in, 2t >, S3 

Sermons, flown is in, 107, 54 ; in stones, 408, 20 
Serpent, sliccUhng its skin, 5S0, 20; wisdom of, 
whence V 455, \ 

Serpent’s biood, no covtn mt with, 218, 6 
Servant, a, by natme, advantage of, 198, 32; a 
wise, the loss of, 439, 46; bacl, worst part of, 
458, 8; being without a, 491, i; how to secure 
faithful, 177, 3S; negligent, how m ule,^ 2, 35; 
never, never iii.isicr^ isc>, 43*, qii.3hln..uion for, 
17s, 3; the duty of, m misfortune, j88, 12 
Servants, a necessity, 172, 27 ; ambition of, 116, 
20; evil of many, 66, 49; gre.iltst, in a house, 
270, 51 ; how’ to regard our, 527, 38; many, little 
service, 42, 39 , no, without real ma-steis, 559, 45 ; 
of the great, aiis of, 136, 49; that wait on man, 
)» 35 » the most abject, 70, 16 
Serve, what will, fit, 538, 12 

Served, how to be well, 177, 30, 35, 36; the best, 
37. 51 

Service, a,_ that is no slavengt. 100, 34 ; care cr 
coldness in, 189, 49; from below upwards, a 
necessity, 491;, 37 ; greater than the god, 488, 19 ; 
imasure of, 171, 49; of self, best, 330. 4; our 
domestic, 337, 39 ; our highest, a watchword, 435, 
5; pride of, a met it, 150. 43; profferud, 278, 33; 
reeipiocal, i, 14 ; remuneration for, 532, i J small, 
true, 394, 32; the curse of, 488, 48; the law of, 
184, 41; value of faubful, 313, n ; who can do 
no, as a friend, 532, 14 ; with noble case, 153, x8 
Serving otliers, two ways of, 284, 31 
Servitude, a noble, 263, 34 
Set, one's own, mistake about, 149, 16 
Settlements, all, temporary, 472, 31 
Seventeenth century, how far of worth, 453, 17 
Seventy, compared with love and justit^ 285,13 ; 

our, thought of, at dciith, 543, 18 
Sex, cither, imperfect, 80, 8; virtue of, 460, 43 
Shackles, the, not therefore a slave, 539, ii 
Shade, we shall fight in, 397, 12 
Shadow, a, no measuring, 531, 8 ; and the sun, 
93, 62 ; catch not at, 36, 52 ; ga/ing on one's, a6g, 
28 ; dependent on light, 548, 37 ; on dial, 453, 49 ; 
failing to grasp a, 195, 9 

Shedows, clutched at for substances, 162, 44 ; kiss, 
utg, 399, 6 i Nature s, 292, 42 
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Shakespeare, a wonder to nature, 292, 7 ; and 
wayside incidents, 436, 16; ait of, 534, 10; Btn 
Jonson on, 149, 25, characteristic of, 419, 44, 
death of, without sign, 415, 37 ; harmony of, 454, 
29 ; how made great, 489, 1, M. Arnold on, 484, 

I; magic of, 33, 23; Aliiion on, 55, 35; 538, 14, 
rank among poets, 503, 48 , the player, 465, 14 
Shakespeare’s, critics, Carlyle on, 300, a6; know¬ 
ledge, 394, 28; wit, 311, 54 
** Shall,' same as “can, 35, x 
“Shalt," 1» fiihihiy of, 483, 45 
*' Shalt, thou,’ as a cuiniuand, how softened, 
421, 10 

Shame, a barrier, 140, 24; false, 100, 46; soil of 
virtue, 197, 20 , the inotril virtue of, 289, 24 
Sharpness, a matter of degree, 330, 40 
Shekiiiah, the true, 4^9, 9 

Shell, delight in the, i8(j, 31 , lure to kernel, 333,18 
Shelter, the only storm-proof, at pre-.ent, 06, /8 , 
thotiLtli given, to be wrought for, 125, 40, undci 
an old hedge, 209, 1 
Shepherd, a good, duty of, 31, 31 
Shepherds, contrasted with kings, 123, 43 
Sheridan, a witticism of, 4';i, 38 , to a creditor, 
506, 19 

Sheiidan’s self-confidence, 167, 32 
Shiftlessness, povcity of, 474, s* 

Shine, how out may fail to, 566, 32 

Ship, the best captain of a, 551, 39 , with most sail, 
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Shoe, benefit of wranng, 197. ii 
Shoes, old, till new ones, 71, 48 
Shooting, often, efiect of, 32'5, 31 
Shop, opening and keeping open, 201, 29 
Short-cuts, cm uitous, 45, 40 
Shortcomings to be overlooked, 320, 7 
Shot, a good, 144, 33 

“ Should ’’ and “ would’’ contrasted, 414, 28 
Showy, the, and the true, 453, 29 
Shrew how to clustise, 14^, 48 
Shrewdness, power of, 328, 7 
Shyness, meaning of 'o-c.ilied, ^36, 47 
Sibyl, impersonation of the piophetic in nature, 
2QI, 26 

Sick w'lih too much, 109, 18 

Sickness, amendment after, rarej loi;, 19 ; mental, 
how relieved, t)^, 15 , pocjr-spinted, 428, 43 
Sighing, fil.igtie of, 16, 38 ; vanity of, 72, 31 
Sighs, the Ill idge of, jocj 28 

Si^ht, effect on, of bodily anguish, 558, 24 ; great, 
first impression of, 31-,, 21 ; paitial, better than 
none, 26, 9; people vainest of their, 202, 52, 
point of, not within, 427, 37 ; requisites of, 3cx>, 
27 , the sense of, 2, 54 

Significant, and insignificant, diverse estimate of, 

S'- <5 

Silence, a, commended, 547, 14 ; a necessity, 477, 
6, a preacher, 468, 31 ; a Pythagorean, benefit 
of, 345, 21 , a temple, 4^7, 5» a test of sagacity, 
20, 26, 30, a, to be imiiated, 243, 27; to main¬ 
tain, ability, will, and obligation, 382, 21 ; and 
speech, prompters of, 20^, 23 ; better than irrele¬ 
vancy, 20, 40, better Han discourse, 129, 4; 
better than propauating error, 170, 8 , confession, 
42, 31; compared with speech, 401, 2; 402, 2; 
contrasted with unrestrained talk, 488, 4 ; essen¬ 
tial for peace,^ 23, 6 ; expressive, 74, 19; great 
empire of, fascination of, 253, m these days 
preferable to speech, 256, 28 , incapacity lor, a 
misfortune, 39, 17; its significance, as induced, 
490, 2; misconstrued, 3^0, i ; never recorded, 
x8o, 4?; of fools and wise, 235, 12; often safe 
course, 235. 14 ; or saying better, 28, 24 ; power 
of, 382, 20; reaping, 152, 20, rthuke for, 26, 51; , 
safety of, 19. 27; sometimes offensive, 526, xo; 
Uct required for, 378, 45; the significance of, | 

21* 


144, 8, 13, 14; the wish of the strong, 397, *7; 
tree of, fruit of. 458, 27; value of, X7X ^3 ; 185, 
14 , virtue of, 367, 40; virtue of the foolish, 227, 
33 ; virtue there is in. 26, 56 ; when a dutyj 535, 29 
Silent, men, and objects to be guarded against, 29, 
64, 65 , the noble, 253, 13 
SUler, want of, 3, 20 
Stiver, love of, 147, 54 
Similes, always imperfect, 318, 32 
Smiple, .nore difiicult than the complex, aox, 40 , 
reasonings of, 498, 48 
Simpleton, a, ad vKc of, 303, 22 
Simplicity advantage of faith in, 333, 14; and 
beauty, 507, 3a , as a grace, Hen Jonson on, 123, 
ix , excellence ot, 183, 26; power of. 360, ix ; 
rare, 5, 24; se.al of truth, 54, 29 , J92, 7 
Sin, a, confessed, 344, ^\ , and misery, 209, 23 J 
and repentance, expeiience of, 93, 14; sunclry 
attitudes to. Puller on, 146, 12, burnt into 
the blood by [irac lic'e, 43 40, each, God- 

annihilating, 73, 23, essence of, 425, 33; esil 
of, 27j, 47 , fors.iking .ill, 148, 39 , found out, 28, 
41, guilt of, depc ndciil on knowledge, 326, 31; 
how to avoid, 149, ■{2; how to save men from, 
563, 4X ; how to ticat, 509, 37 , natuial to man. 
It, 9; of hot heart and of cold, 471, 28 , source 
of all, 116, 14 , that heto atones for, 204, 4 ; the 
unpardonable, 446, 18 , thinking aliout, W’aste, 
481, 21, truth of, not to be known, 527, 18; 
without limits, 375, 18 

Sincerity, as .1 virtue, 100, 28 , bow to constiain, 
55. t3, simple, t omniencb d, 87, 20, 21 , the 
happiness of, 171, 25 , without simplicity, 269, 

3i; y*-ars of, ais, 35 

Smg, how learn to, 252, 1 ; 1, because 1 must, 

165. 42 

Singer, the business of, 66, 19 
Singers, business of, 489, 39; the general fault 
of, ^28, 37 

Singing, according to gift, 93, 31; as an accom¬ 
plishment, 374, 17, at work, Carljlc on, 123, 36; 
true, worship, 5cx), 38 

Singularity, and fashion, 102, 30; none without, 
307, 33, sign of genius, 133, 22 ; taste for, how 
inciuced, 222, 40 

Sinned, more, against than sinning, 164, 29 
Sinner, a woin out, most denunciatory, 25, 25; 

rei>entance of, joy of gc.ds over, 532, 5 
Sinners, faintly condemned, 476, 3; mercy of 
heaven to, but not fools, X34, 14 
Sinning, and bearing with the sin different, 105, 6; 

occasion for pardon, 384, 24 
Sins, denied, 310, 30 ; P merson’s advice in regard 
to, 438, 42 ; the root of all, 68, 22 
Situation, to every, its own pleasures, 187, 44 
Sixpence, virtue in, 353, 19 
Skeleton, the, our mortal companion, 525, 16 
Skies, attempt to scale, vain, 322, 7 
Skill, and exertion, economy of, difficult, 201, 40 ; 
and labour, value of, 94, 35, compared with 
strength, 221, 45; m.ud of, 497, 19, not an 
estimable cjuantity, 35b, 10 ; not visible, 516, x6; 
power of, 300, 8 , the greatest, 4 3?, 36 
Skin, a living, blessedness of having, 473, 31; a 
natural to all living, 9, 54 
Sky, who aims at the, 392, 51 
Slackness breeds worms, 243, t 8 
Slam, the, thrice he slew, 399, 37 
Slander, comfort under, 347, 6 , lives upon succes¬ 
sion, ixx, 6 , not to be believed, 7, 31 ; provoca¬ 
tion under, 490. 36; to good man, 395, 30; 
world’s delight in, 226, 15 
Slave, a, defined, xsoj 39; a freedom allowed, 6a 
2 ; a heaven-made, irredeemable, 553, 38 ; as re 
prds reason, 148, 53; at heart, not free, 180, 4; 
born to be, 25, 58; fetters of, 427, 34; if I’m 
641 
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designed yon lordhng’s, 172, 42; none, with will 
free, ■?o6, 6 

Slave-drivingr, two kinds of, 399, t 
Slave-holding, effect of, 51, 5^, enslaving, 177, 8 
Slaves, all, 522, 17, master of, 441, 34, men who 
are, 478, 52, the greatest, 311, 14, virtue of, 
103. 43 

Slavery, act of will, 114, 17; bitter, 6(), 19; but 
one, 476, 23; defined, 471, 13, in the heait, 560, 
II ; not abnhshable by Parliament, 505, 28 , only 
deliverance from, 96, 19, our, self-imposed, ttn, 
21; spintii.d, 8, 26; the distinguishing sign of. 
424, 3 , the greatest, 387, 36 ; the one intolerable, 
44 S, 38 _ 

Sleep, a gentle thing, 3?2, 6 ; a palliative, 246, 

45; and his hrother Ijcath, 103, 2, .a midday, 
281, 10; death’s counterfeit, 388, 6, gift of Oud 
to His beloved, 142, 3 3, in smoky cribs, 555, 14 , 
inventor of, blessed, 30, 47 , no, where care, 36,4 ; 
of rustic men, 399, 24 ; of the labouring m in, 45 5, 
43 ; our, W'hen detpest, 162, 44 ; rule for, 387, 8 , 
Shakespeare on, 2s8, 28; tired Natme’s sweet 
restorer, 487, 33 ; when I am drowsy, 165, 22 
Sleepers, and awake, alike watched over, 125, 41 , 
the, to whom lift is a dream, ^ji, 24 
Sleeping, the, and the dead, 453, 44 
Slippery places, standing on, 148, 28 
Sloth, a thrall to, 147, 24 *, ami poverty, 103, 14; 

evil of. 107, 36; misery entailed by, 117, 22 
Slothful and waster, 142, 5^ 

Sluggard in his own conceit, 453, 48 
Sluggishness and stupidity, 103, 15 
Slugs, men once, 526, t 3 

Small, connet ted with great, importance of, 394 
34; people, the talk of, 6s, 11, things, man 
who scorns, 441, 20; things, not to be despised, 
342, 14 

Smallest space, fruitful, 556, 9 
Smile, a, a test of ch.traetcr, 399, 19; a broad, 
after a frown, 19, 61, 62, from a supetior, 566, 
38; or laugh, enect of, on a man, 542, 16; the 
virtue in a, 94, 56 
Smiles, characters of, 466, 41 
Smiling in self-mockery, 385, 33 
Smith, a poor, 14 3, Q 

Smoke, and name interchangeable, 203, to; con¬ 
suming one’s, a first lesson, 491, 24 , convertible 
power of, 307, 13; to be emitted only as fire, 
472, 48 ; when to consume and when to emit, 456, 
14 ; where fire, 107, 18 
Snail, the, in its shell, 454, 3 
Sneer, malicious, 440, 17 
Snob, Thackt ray’s definition of a, 567, 35, 37 
Snow, statues of, S22, 32 
Soaring, no, without wings, 180, ii 
Sobriety, how secured, 81, 42 , the virtue of, 403, 33 
Sociability. how produced, 344, 49 , risky, 199, 23 , I 
source of, 483, 35 

Social, evils, nature of, 215, 32; hive, drones and 
busy bees of, 531, as , intercourse. ad\.uitage of, 
^27, 30 ; procedure, all, dependent on finding and 
installing the able man, rod, 22 ; ties that warp 
from truth, 51, 50 

Socialism, alpha and omega of. 4x6, 2; charges 
against, 468, i; defined, S19, 7 
Sociality, the foundation of, 396, x 
Societies, insecure, 467, 28 

Society, a church, in one of three predicaments, 
GO, 28; advantage of, 397, 21, 22; based on re¬ 
ligion. 3<|o, 20, Viases of, 427, 13; collectively 
representing culture, 20, 2; composition of, 163, 
30; condition of, 549, 35 ; contingent on mutual 
dupery. 277, 20; conversation in, 47, 43 ', depend¬ 
ence of, on religion, 307, 14; effect of, 307, 23, 
family ideal of, 338, 41; fatal, 397, 23; fine, no 
help in. 488. 5x: good, advantage of, 77. 7, 


gteat hope of, 431, 21; how possible, 335, 1; 
importance of, to a man, 205, 16, in birth-pangs, 
4S7, 29, no, without flattery, 173, 3^ , only one 
great, 476, 14 , relation of, to humanity, lai, 56 ; 
lules of, nothing, 378, 31 ; the basis of, 105, 38 ; 
372, 15 , the best, 397, 2S, 28 , the bonds of, 396, 
4, the uppci and under cm rents of, 460, 10; the 
vit.il element in, 4^1,7, whence its regeneration, 
45>> 5» without justice, 559, 37 
Socrates, and Christ, 420, 16; and Christ, differ¬ 
ence between, 423, 33 ; equanimity of, 63, 42 ; 
Milton of, 5154, 3 , of himself, 396, 40 
Soil, weed-producing, value of, 21, 4 
Soldier, brave, the aim of, 24, 33 , effect of use on, 
«;oq, 3(1, his ultimate and perennial office, 454, 7; 
inspiring effect of courage of, 48, 66 ; no, without 
war, 520, j2 ; profession of, 107, ii ; trade of, Us 
nature and honourableness, 454, 6 ; w-UhoiUgood- 
hieeding, 452, 27 

Soldier’s, honour, sis, 37 ; pi i/e and wealth, 109, 43 
Soldiers, baptized in fire, Napoleon on, S4S. I 
N ijioleon on, 4hs, -26 , two kinds of, 468, 11 
Solidarity, instance of, 433, s-» of life, 474, S2 
Solitude, at times best society, iii, 7 , defined, 
5 s8, j 6 , bow we endure, 523, 19; its safety, 476, 
27 , Its unknown natuic anci extent, 251, 11 , life 
of, in a crowd, 201, 24 , love or dislike of, 12, 51; 
necessary for all great work 3, 35 , or solitari¬ 
ness not good for man, 20 j, 50 , 01 vulgarity, our 
choice, 4<>s, 12, painful, 64, 9, jicrjictual, effect 
of, 346, 34; powci of, on mind, 189, S 3 » risk of, 
30, 43; the incapable of, 500, 21 ; the virtue in. 
5J1,14; true, H\roii on, 279, 3, unnatural, to be 
abandoned, 81, 24, who picparcd for, 405, 52; 
why intolerable, 206, 28; within, 42c>, 28 
Solomon, felicities of, the record of, 447, 19 
Something 7'ersui, nothing, 89, 3 
Son. a, how' to enrich, 461, 30; a, legacy to, 22, 
17 ; love for, 38, 29 the best, 418, 2 
Song, an old, 163, 6; ascensive forces of, 99, 58; 
effect of, contrasted with eloiiucnce, 80, so, gift 
of, I2S, 46 , great, sincere, 9, 41, its own reward, 
170, 10; sacred, love of, 109, 27; the end 01 
evciy'thing, 498, 35 ; the tnc.ining of, 194, 34 ; 
the power of, 20, sj .3^. 24, 25; 37, 30; when 
great, 133, 40 , without ear of taste, 537, 21 
Songs, our sweetest, 525, 29 
Sophistry, entangling power of, 398, 24 
Sophists, effect of their teaching on Churchy 
239, 26 

Sorrow, a sign of nobleness, 490, 23; a teacher. 
150, 44; akin to course of things, 476, 36, and 
fear, associated with melancholy, loj, 31 ; and 
joy, 213, 27, 28, 37, 41, 42, 46, 50, 51, 52 , as a 
teacher, 334, ,17 ; consecrated in (.dirist, 524, 42 ; 
contrasted witn happiness, i jg, 42 ; disappearance 
of, under love, 86, 34, eai h present, absorbing, 
75, 22 , effect of tune on, 318, 36 , effect of, worse 
than giddiness, 2 ji, 12 , ennobled b> Christianity, 
42, Si ; 4b 3; for loss of foitune, 539, 12 ; give, 
words, 123, 26, giiarling, mocked at, 124 43; 
how to trc.'it, 528, 29, involves joy, 114, 48; 
knowledge, 136, 36 ; over the dead, effect of, 444, 
32; path of, 447, 10; real, hard to detect, 369, 
15 , self-incurrcd, 153, 28 ; shared, 20, 7 ; sign of 
deep, 422,46 , sympathy of, 456, 37 ; tears of, fruit 
of, 94,13, the elotjuence of, 391, 38; the first great, 
472, 25 , the triumph of, 42, 5 „ 56; vanity of, 
1531, 10; violence of, how to tame, 511, 30; what 
underlies all, 506, 22 ; while there is hope, 550, 21 
Sorrow’s, crown of sorrow, 20, 6; fell, tooth, 104. 27 
Sorrows, a fire at which we warm our hands, 249, 
37 , all, healed by heaven, 75, 48 ; associated with 
pleasure, 409, 11; desperate, 100, 35 ; each con¬ 
dition its own, 82, 55; how they come, 545, 18; 
lighter than cares. 36,9; little and great, 251,199 
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never wanting* 213, so; not to be complained of, 
543, 28; of earth, in eye of heaven, 474, 5; of 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow compared, 454, 

11 ; our, like thunder-clouds, 3 ,9, i8 , part of the 
divine plan, 89, 23 , small and great, effect of, 
i9> 55 I soothed by friendship, 319, 10; source of, 
11, 13; true casing of, 503, 31 ; vanished, soul- 
quickening, 48, 59 , we must bear, 468, 18 

Soul, a Irtsh, breeding, 491, 10, a Rieat, 184, n; 
a man’s, his imghiicst possession, ^97, 4^ ; a noble, 
to the vul;^ar, 4*1, la; a prei lous, 168, 19; a 
reality, p6i, .'5, a strong, mark of, 346, 30, a 
stiong, to be prayed foi, 112, 47 , a strong, works 
of, 307, j 6; a sweet and virtuous, never gives, 
J34. a true, first tiial questions of, 141. 34, 
a, with unsubdued passions, 535, 22 ; active, the 
one thing of value, 445, 40, an enigma to its« If, 
361, 30, an inmate, 5si, 37; and body mniiially 
belpful, 9, ^5 ; and lo\e, t o-operating or disjoin d, 
253, so , as tiod, unchangeable, 75, 45 , beautiful, 
finding, a gam, 79, s ; black speck in ev« ry, 469, 
21. cannot be kilUd, 4<i >, 6, independent of 
founscl, 62, 37; dcjith of, apptoveu, 430, 19, 
depths in, 4tj6, 36 , effect on, of cbaslcmng, 48, 5 , 
elevation of, 537, 14 ; exttllence and greatness of, 
in what seen, 223, 13; fieiy, effect of, on body, 
5, 44 , frequent cotiliast of body and, 8, 41 ; gives 
form to liody, 325, 14, immorlali'y of, Cioclbe s 
faith in, 1O4, 43 ; gieat, invulnerable but lor com¬ 
passion, 506, 39; greatness of, a maik of, 81, 2 ; 
greatness of revelations of, 26, 63 ; las, entrusted 
to each man. 127, * byw it regards all it 

loves, J25,6 , now tendered great, 162, 9 , human, 
a bud born in a cage, 436, 4, iinmortaht) of, 
proof of, 494, 26, in sick body, 21; indis¬ 
pensable, 179, 23 ; individual, union it should 
peek, 436, 30, indohnce of, evil of, 107, 30, its 
IJiealm ss, ^82, 25 ; Us integrity, sacred, 314, 37 , 
Its palace, 6, 65; Us spiritual position, 9s, 13, 
laig« St, of a country, 4j8, i ; life of, 75, 26 ; 4R7, 
3 , like a star apait, 480, ^ , man’s, aii uiis|)eak- 
able subject, 162, 14 , man s, like water, 383, ii , 
man’s mightiest poss -.sion, 324, 37, mysirry in 
cotiiKclion with, 'Ah, 20 ; no kindling of, without 
soul, 16 > 26; noble and ignoble, in prosperity 
contrasted, 171, ?2 , iiolde, fairest fortune to, 61, 
5 , of man, presence-chamber of Highest, 202, 40; 
one's anxiety about, 13, 46, one's own, 94, 12, 
our, our own, 91, 12; poorest, w-ishcs of, 448, 
30; sad, in merry companv, 379, 14; salvation 
of, sole motive of leligion, 152, ^i; sayings about, 
454, 14-27 ; secret of, inexpressible by words, 308, 
3 , sick, itsphysicmn, 65, 14 , sickness of, coinmun 
C.IUSC of, 325, 30, so situated that it may eman¬ 
cipate Itself, 126, 8; sanctuary of, 18, 36, souue 
of events, 472, 35 , sirenglh of, true to its high 
trust, 133, 42 ; strength without grealnes-*of, ^85, 

12 ; strenuous, and success, 21, 2 , that strives 
and sins, misery of, 539, 13 , the, no coercing, j 5, 
36 , the, eveiylliing, 3^2, 39 , the, gieat and plain, 
I33i 4* . indivisible, 413, 5 , the, mirror of, 
426, 29 , the sole reality, 446, 20 ; the window of, 
42O, 31 , the true strength of, 4S9, 10; thiift of 
having, 2, 55; unltelicf 111 the richness of, 523, 
13, virtuous and sensuous, 401, 3, want of the, 
233, 8 , without fixed purpose, 222, 8 , without 
reflection, 20, g; youth of, 4^)6, 3 

Soul's, grandeur, in what revealed, 3x2, 32; the, 
emphasis right, 540, i 

Souls, all, forfeit once, 554, 43; at work in stinted 
body, 194, 13 ; the, Cicero on, 284, 0 , common, 
contrasted with nobler, 43, 21 ; dear to God, 33, 
35; feeble, how they fail, 104, 4 , fine, versus 
fine society, 488, 51; generous, weakness of 120, 
6; goulike, forbidden fleshly gratification, 128, 21, 
great, characterised, 238, 23 , great, endurance o€ 


136,48; great (see Great souls); hard to discern, 
391, 26 , lessons taught to, incommunicable, 484, 
42, little, shifty, 251, 36 ; men s, the poles of 
277t 30 f noble, do nothing by halves, 298, 17 , 
our chief conccin, 568, 27 , our, far-seeing, 339, 
19, privileged, Frederick the Great on, 237, 45 I 
pure, crushed to e^”th, 468, 19 , related, division 
among, a sad riddle, 414, 8 ; sad, Dantes, 222, 
22 , small, authors of great evils, 276, 19 , strong, 
related, 10, 25 , to be saved, and souls not, 154, 
15, to whom God manifests Hiiiiself, 127, 20; 
twin, 467, 39 , yeaimng, appeal to, 518, 14 
Sovereigns, a weakness of, A.07, 48 
Sovereignty and learning, 236, 35 
Sowing, and leaping, 8, 32; coinpare*d with reap¬ 
ing, 379, 19 , neiessary to reiping, 149, 5 
Space, and time, a dieam, 402, 3, and time, as 
iiilertsts, 424, 41 , and time, but cications of 
God, 486, if ); and tune, do not belong to the 
etei nal world, 293, 24 
Spaied, bettei, a better man, 165, 32 
Sparing and spending, in due* measure, 557, 32 
Spark, neglected, 20, 10 
Sparks, and the light they give, 14, 12 
Spairow, providence in fall of, 477, 47 
Spartan mother to her son, 87, 35 
Spartans, the, b.merson on, 33s, 8 
Speak, injunction to, 523, 7 , well, advantage of 
ability to, 198, 34 , well, how to, 563, 26 
Speaker, fine, whocloes not speak the truth, S5S, 30 
Speaking, a master of, gj, 5O, a rule of, 567, 11 ; 
conduiou of, 305, 23; evil from, iio. 7, good, con¬ 
dition of, 506, 4 , in childhood, 190, 17 ; man, 
contrasted with .silent, 42, 20; men, soul of all 
woith in, 180, 27 ; much and to the point, 20s, Q ; 
much or seldom, significance of, 151, 17 j lule in, 
381, 18; rule of, 141, 37, 274, 4t;; sowing, 152, 
20; well, j6 •, 6; what is implied in, j{4, 40; 
what is w'anted in, 31 j, 20, what one* likes, 152, 
II , without thinking, 138, 24 
Specialite, a, desirable, 141, 32 
Species, Cuvier's definition of, 20, n 
Speck, black, in eveiy soul, 4(10, 21 
Spectacles, behind whicii is nue>e, 441, 3 ; ugliest 
of, 506, 76 

Speculation, among practical men, 189, 14; con¬ 
trasted with practice, 3Ss, 2, Goethe on the 
man of, s, 34. limit of, a wise man's, roo, 48; 
no, in those eves, ^07, 18 ; not man's encl, 266, 
18 ; our pronencss to, 331, 6 ; tendency of, 174, 5 
Speculations, efl et of time on, 4H6, 33 
Speech, a knavish, by whom entertained, 7, 47 ; 
and fact, gulf between, 401, 1 , and silence, 370, 
44. 45 » and though., 484, 42 , as a sign, 437, 29 ; 
combined with song, 10, 22; compared with 
aciiuti, 402, 42; contrasted with silence, 391, 28, 
33 , corruption in, bad sign, 549, 17 ; discretion of, 
69, 10, disguise of thought, 182, 22 , effect of, to 
a soul hi'lyand true, 154s, 19 , fair, i, 9 , flattering, 
273, 2, fieedum of, risky, 341, 2, Goethes rule 
in regard to, 519, 30, good, what underlies all, 506, 
23; hour of, 253, 18; indisi reel, 148J 25, kind, 
pow'er of, 150, 13 ; like a tangled chain, 157, 12 ; 
nuxlern, theme of, 38, 17 , m live of most, 330, 35 : 
not safe, wi en one would be silent, 303, 29 ; 
often matter of regret, 224, g , pungency of, 
how to attain, 177, 29 ; rarer than song, 79, 2 ; 
right naming, 313, 4 ; rule of, 308, 23 ; t^jg, 14 ; 
rule for, 244, 14 , 382, 19 ; 481, 4 ; rules for. ^00, 
39-45. 50. 51. 55; 40T, I ; subservient to action, 
553i 36. the best contrasted with thought, 392, 
26, the bond of society, 317, 12; the dial-plate 
of thought, 320, 33 ; the greatest virtue of, 336, 
9; to be sparing, and good, zoo, 29; to be 
weighed, 42, 4s; to conceal thought^ aafl, 34; to 
purpose, tact required for, 378, 45 
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Speeches, fine, of knaves or fools, xo6, 31; long, 
a bore, 93, 35 

Spenser, characteristic of, 4x9, 44 
Spending, before earning, 148, 37; economy in, 
165, 13; more difbcuit than earning, 76. 4s; 
much, and gaining little, 495, 46; the use of, 
376, 12 

Spendthrift, the, 357, 47; with others' property, 
201, 35 

Sphere, chosen for one, 395, 32, limit of one's 
view, 141, 26 

Sphinx-nddle, of tlie day, to whom insoluble, 
ISO, 14 

Spinoza, Novalis on, 131, 4 

Spirit, a drop of, not water, the thing wanted, 
534, 14; a man of sn, 34 1 a soaring, 2, 63; a 
worthy and generous, sign of, 199, 38; and 
nature, 434, 34, and re.ason, two aspects of one 
thing, 414, 37 ; arelntectof liody, 86, 2 ; conhnitig 
power of, 94, 7; constructive power of, 94, 6; 
deliaucheiy of, 85, 30, defined, S4, 16; hard to 
keep, pure, JS J he tliat ndeth his, 147, 19; 
how to warm one s, 519, 2, in which we act, highest 
matter, 59, 57 ; iiidigenovis, 60, 2 , iiistanee of 
elevation of, 54, ii , listening to voices of the, 144, 
42; men ot, eharaetn isiic of, 379, 17, oppressed 
by matter, s8, 19 , powc'r of, over nature, 290, 27 , 
291, 47 ; pitsciice ol, as remedj, 514, 14 , small, 
impotent against a greater, 307, 12 ; sovereign lu 
moral wcrld, 246, 1 , swifter than body, 3, 11, 
task of, 454, 39, the alone boin of, 303, 7; the 
genuine, characteiised, 59, 4(1, the interpreter 
of action, 3, 47 , tlie_ mysterious ways 4S4, 
31; tile only possession of, 303, 7, the organ 
of revelation, s n * the, saj’ings about, 4S4 
3!-35; the striving draw'ii to truth, 197, i , the 
swoid of, 404, to , the, within, 533, 22 ; the work 
of, idle questiornng about, 508, 35; to be under 
rule, 11;, 31 ; flesh, 4S4.. 341 versus letter, 

438, 4 t; wc love, ever mysiei iously with us, 

I, who hath no rule ovir liis, 146, 51; wilful 
gloominess of 171, 27 ; w'llhout body, 474, 22, 
witnessed to by nature, 290, 26 
Spirits, art in binding, 218, 20 ; dangerous to 
fiatcuiise with, 119, 24; evil, and the light, 311, 
37 , from the vasty d< < p, i6ij, 17 ; great and little, 
their eirors, 7, 7 ; gteat, power of, over love, 13s, 
10; how tiled, 98, 10, locking out, 533, 22, no 
ait in freeing, 218, 20, noble, and the dead, 30R, 
14 , stirring, 401, 15 , to be tried, 27, 32 , victory, 
source of, 23, ^8 

Spiritual, and sensual, mediator between, 287, 8 ; 
chemislry, niixlures of 442, 35; death, in this 
epoch, 331, 9 , denial ol^ in man, 416, 47 ; in man 
determining piowtr, 207, 4; leaders of the rate, 
533, 38 , m:in judge .and not judged, 147, 21 ; 
man, mysterious wavs of, 434, ji f man, ihe, and 
his world, 4;,4, 44 , heavens, the phenomena of, 
how produced, 791, 18, nature of man. one and 
indivisible, 267, 7; opptu liinity thrown away, 
176, 4; piroblem resolved by Chii>t, 454, 41;, 
sovereignty of, 262, 2‘; ; power, denial of a test, 
190, 1^3; the, sayings about, 454, 41-43, 4^6, i, 
a; universe, in what it exists, 462, 14 ; univeise, 
the laws of, 454, 46 ; virtue, perfection of, 447, 
27 j word, influence of, 79, 10 
Spiritually-minded, to be, 490, 39 
Spirit-world, not shut, 64, 22 
Splendour unseen, 145, 10 
Spontaneity, destroyed by analysis, 14, 17 
Sport, pjerfeetion of faculty, 438, 7 , tedious, 171, 43 
Spring, da> s of, 568, 38, tlic, when apprehensible, 


Spur, a, in head, 20, 19; no, to prick the sides of 
my intent, 167, 6 

St. Christopher and Christ, 205, 46 


St. Francis, the order of, rules of, 497, 4 
St. Martin, faith of, 506, 35 
St. Paul's, its builders and architect, 403, xB; the 
builder of, 534, 20 
Stage, man on the, 331, 16 
Stagnation, enjoyment impossible in, 565, 42 
Stags with lion for leader, 112, 35 
Standing, high, the risk of, 479, 48 ; still, no, 
116, 2 ^ ^ 

Stanzas, ill-polished, advice as to, 88, 23 
Star, a, a good steed, 81, 26; guiding, takes an 
astronomer to catch a, 81, 26; one s, to be fol¬ 
lowed, 383, 44 ; the greatest, 432, 38 , without 
haste, without rest, 556, 2 
Stars, as gems on r»od s mantle, 200, 40 ; but hid 
to reappe ir, 419, 18 , Byron's apostrophe to, 5(14, 
22; companions of solitude, X71, 28 ; for money, 
538, 36, hid by heavens own light, 311, 55; 
hide heads diminished, .*2, 20 ; roan to, not easy, 
309, 31, sayings about, 455 5-7 ; the, C.ailvlc on, 
162, 41; the eternal, there, 426, 7 ; two, different 
spheres of, 504, 6 ; way to the, 258, 3_, 

Stait, early, 75, 35 

State, a, at its greatest, 20, 41; a, llie fate of, 
guided by'^ uiiintelligeuice, 474, 9; a, worth in, 
465, 36; affairs of, the question in, 53, 11 , cloth 
of, may be mean, 165, 27 , construction and de¬ 
struction of, 21, 43 , effects of prudence and 
enthusiasm on, 450, 5, element of greatness of, 
449, 25, health of a, condition of, 433, 26, 111 
danger, Cailyle on 455, 8 , Us 1 elation to cuuen, 
4S5. 9 . lift of a, like a stream, S4, M , misfortune 
in, 442, 34; no, now purely selbdeined, 39*, 22; 
quality of heart of, 223 lo , the, false ambition 
in, 191, 20, the, Louis XlV.’s dehnitioii of, 2-3, 
9, the, purpose of, 492, 7; the safcguanis of a, 
309, 39 , what constitutes a, 53.1, 37 
States, how lost, J30, 19 , in, unborn and accents 
unknown, 161, 39 

Statesman, a, out of harness, 167, 40; and politi¬ 
cian contrasted, 455, 10 ; piopcr study of, 20, 4 j; 
twoquablies of, 504, 3 
Statesmanship, true, 500, 39 
Statesmen, cobblers, 279,46; minds of some, 442,27 
Station, a fre.ak of fortune, 96, 61 , high, a low¬ 
bred man in, 20, 13; high, when appreciated, 
J!.6. 33 

Stations of eminence, 81, 28, 29 
Statue, a, without tongue, 246, 32; the light on, 
no anxiety, 71, 36 

** Steal, thou shalt not,” comprehensiveness of, 


33 h ^7 , , . 

Stealing, akin to lying, 258, 17 ; sayings about, 
148 29, 30; 152, 23 
Steel, true as, 287, 50 

Step, a false, efiet t of, 171, 48; a man’s greatest, 
in life, 60, 7 ; first difficult, 38, 2 , first expensive, 
180, 29 ; one wrong, 334, 36 ; the h.ardest, 432, 17 
Stepping-stones, rising on, of de.id selves, 167, 19 
Stewards, heaven-elected, 273, 35 
Still, people dangerous, 238, 2x ; waters, danger 
of, 241, 37 

Stoic, sayings about, 455, 13, 14 
Stoicism, sayings about, 453^ is, 16 
Stomach, a hungry, not fastidious, 2x2, 24 
Stone, a rolling, 18, 21 ; a white, 7, 67; refused 
by builders, 455, 18 

Stones thrown only at fruit-loaded trees, 330, 15 
Stoning, different kinds of, 197, 30 
Stoop to rise, 395, 37 
Stores, best of, 403, 20 
Stories, gulling power of, 298, 3 
Storm and a master- pint, 441, 3^3 
Story-telling, mark of mediocrity, 224, 16; the 
habit 'jf, 199, ri; the least supportable, 324, aa 
Straightforward, hard to walk, 190, 38 
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Straig-htforwardness, effect of, 458, 16 
Stram n had a dyiii>; fall, 414. 11 
Stranded, nothing ever, 314, 28 
Strange t)ettcr than troublesome ag, 33 
Straws, knotting, rather than nothing, 29, 30 
Stream, prudence before i rossing, 42, 16 
Streams, shallow, run dimpling, 88 2 
Strength, admired by women 67, 8 , assurance of, 
386 2. cause of loss of, 56. 62 ; course of 443, 
ji : innate, 10, 23 , not equal to desire 65. 13 ; 
not to be divided, 52f>, 3<); one s, ignorance of, 
II, 31 ; our, measure of, 2ixj, 51 ; our, secret of, 
3^g, ?4 , 522, 2 , popular estimate of 55 i ; pro¬ 
perty in the, we have overcome, 520, 32 ' supe¬ 
rior, with right, 407, 3 ; the secret of, 46, 4 190, 

3g ; the determining element of, 313 24 ; varieties 
of sources of, 453, 27 ; without wisdom, 537, 8 
Strife, anti-Chri-'lian, 24 ^ 28; genders strife, 
250, 31 ; more interest in, than victory, 184, 33 ; 
to be left oil, 417, 23 

Stringed instrumciits, savings about, 433, 28, 2g 
Striving and fo.getting, iii, 42; eager, from 
Ignorance. 317 8. pr tying, <8. 7 
Stroke, a transmitsd, still a stroke, 455 30 
Strokes, power of repe-ited. iss, S 
Strong, and unsound contiastcd, 450 44, for tbe 
weak 43s 34 , men, tbe faith of 3B8 25 , not 
independent of help 300, 33 ; the, love life, 10, 24 
Stronger, contending with, 424, 41 
Strongest, right wi h, 61, 26 
Stubbornness, how to meet, a8, 52 ; bow to treat, 
4. 65 . 

Student, brooding, Wordsworth to, 3og, 16; dili¬ 
gent, solitary, 397, 24 ; the life of a, 378, 42 , the 
one virtue of a, 08, 27 

Students, ill behaved, as preachers, 63, 49 
Studies for ornament, 496, 38 , how regarded by 
different classes. 49 35, learned, the value of, 
139, I ; what of our, we retain, 528, 10 
Study ennobling, 467, 21 ; evermore overshot, 
395> 26 f how to enter on a, 186, 31 , imnortancc 
of, 200, 48 ; much a w anness, 327, 7 ; the eflect 
of, 394, 9; the Use of, 417, i\ what should be our 
chief, 324 31 ; without genius, 78, 7 
Stuff, we are’ made of, 522, 18 
Stumbling-block, man must have a, iii, 37; not 
to he laid, 384, 33 

Stupid, class, the, 471, 15 ; the, no novelty, 
532. 24 

Stupidity, and indolence. 193, 31; and sluggish¬ 
ness, 103, 15; deadening eftert of, 161 8; urcad- 
ful, 434 28 ; invincible to the gods, 281, i ; our 
one enemy 445, 33, penally of, 412, 43; with 
sound digestion power of, 358, 46 
Style, a fine, characteristic of, 341, 4; a natural, 
our pleasure in. 362, 7 ; a noble condition of. 
554 5c; a rugged, 166, 29; after a model 94, 
XI: copy of mind, 119, 43 * dependent on mind. 
456, 1; every man has his 92, 4; fastidiousness 
about 542^ 2; how to write a grand, 119, 43; 
how to write a lucid, tio, 43; master of, mark 
of, 211, 52; Swift s definition of, 338, 5; the 
man, 235, 17; two great faults of, 338. 15 
Subject, adherence to, 217, 38; the power of the, 
33j 32 ; will of, wanton restraint of, 95, 9 
Subjects, difficult, novel and profound, how to 
treat. 528, ^4 

Sublime, an instance of, 72,46; from, to ridiculous, 
74 40; moment in mans life, 12, 31 , nature of, 
167 20; of man the 489, 7 ; sayings about, 456. 
4-9; step from, to ridiculous, 334, za; the truly. 

Sub?imest spectacle, the, in the world, 405. 19 
Sublimity, contrasted with humour, 164,7; in child 
and maiden, 249, 14 
Subordinates, need of, 329, zi 


Subsistence, man's sure, 265, 35; Mirabeau on 
three means of. 211. 6 

Substance, disci nmnated from accident, 2, 45; 
for shadow. 36 53 my, is not here, 305, 31 ; the 
only re,-!!, 446 20 

SubsUtute ill absence of the king, 21, 9 
Succeeding, best Wc^y of, 565. 7 
Success a condition of, 5, 39 > 209. 35 , a diagnosis 
required foi, 49,, 53; a dream, 72, 49 I a result, 
159, a se*cra of 771, 37; by failure, qq, 27; 
condition of, 12. 36; conditionsof 149,7; Ikinton 
on the seeiet of 38 11 ; dcstri of, thing to aim 
at, 488 27 , encouragement from, 160, 37 ; ever 
tinged with sadness 210, 21 . failure of, reason of, 
201, 46, fiist essential of 493, , first secret of, 

86,15 ; great secret of. 493, 34 ; bonourc'd, 89, 10; 
ow missed, 456, 26 ; how to attain, 177, 43 I how 
w'on, 330, 25; in neid of consol <turn, 89, 30; 
nothing succeeds like, 316, 39, secret of. 4S2, 46, 
48, 49, 476 6: the eflect of, on our judgment, 
138, 32 , the greatest, 432 30 : the paient of, 193, 
36; two ways to. 408, 3; woildK, glare of, 469, 
36, worldlj. Queen Isliyabelh on, 479 24 
Successes often disappointments 277 23 
Succour, angelic 162, 12 , fiom above, w'hcn sure, 
5 <'m, 2t 

Suddenness, the shock from, i 8, 14 
Suffer to, and be sttorn sublime, 219, 52 
Sufferance, badge of |cw. m, 8 
Sufferer the great* si, rot .ilw.ajs best, 298. 6 
Suffering, acute of shoit duratum, 520, 6; com- 
pulsoiy, 381, 22, contrasted with happiness, 139, 
40, eflectof, onn.ttivcch.nrarter, 314, ii, general, 
a sign t>f geneial immoialit^, 119, 40, human, 
cause of, 2()7, 31 ; human root of 134. 39 ; l.iw of, 
443 Q, necessary to being, 489, 45, nothing 
singular in, ,20 39; often in appiehension, 3S0, 8; 
our lot, 200, 25 ; piotection from, 317.31 , remtim* 
hrance of, 361, 9; sole remedy for, zii, 9; tho 
eflect of, 33s, 9; vicaiious 428 24 
Sufferings, another s, judging of 202, 32; light, 
test of, 244, 33 ; our, tutors, 342, 52 ; superiority 

Sufi^ciency, a moderate, 27, 55 
Suffrage, umvetsal, questionablcness of, 507, 38 
Sullenness, an attribute of things, 480, 34 
Summit, of power, man at, 116, 30; the, reached 
by climbing, 34, 11 

Summons, the, that arouses a man, 284. 16 
Sun, a type of Icsus, 483, 33; and shadow it casts, 
546. 6; beautifying power of, 26, 21’ -clear, the, 
no arguing against, 4, 72 ; dowm, while yet day, 
i55> ivtinction of, effect of, 415. 10; looks 
on ail alike, 453, 8; never sets on my dominions, 
170, 5 ; not to be economically vie*wed, 530, 2; 
on evil and good, 144, 28; real or spiritual, 
condition of love for 3^5, 36 ; spots, vulgar 
judgment of, 472, 19 ; splendour of bt lef, 89, 29; 
the rising Mirabeau to. 390,4; the no liar 397, 
13 , the power of, 319, 21 ; the real and the 
spiritual defined, 565 36 * the, s.ayings about, 
456, 16-21 ; there, though eoncea cd, 89, 35; 
things that love, 10, 58; who soars too near, 

^ 55*. 34 . , 

Sunbeam, incorruptible piuity ofj 21 it 
Sunlight, our dependence on, 204, g 
Sun setting, a bright. 520, ig ; eflect of, 396, 49 
Suns that shine at night, 334, 14 
Sunshine, from to sunless laud x6i, 15; those 
who brinp us 483, 3 

Superfluities folly of pursuit of, 397, 44 
Superfluous necessary, 235 18 
Superior, and inferior law of, 198 19 ; man. way 
of 461, 2X ; without subiection to, no rest 125, 6 
Superiority, condition of, 554, 9: contrasted with 
majority, 260. 15 ; manifestation of,price of, 441, 
646 




INDEX 


SUPERNATURAL 


TEARS 


as ’ the art of attaining, 333, 3a; the condition 

of 147, 23 

Supernatural, Ilorac** on introduction of, into 
L-omijositioM 393, ,3 , the, the •■ource and goal of 
all tilings SS4, , the, to a child, 315, 44 , true 
region of, 396, 33 

Superstition effect of, contrasted with atheism, 
^1, 32, compared with fanaticism, 101, 40; de¬ 
fined, j; 69, 41, effect of science on, S 44 » 20, 
hrcderick the (treat on Voltaiie's raid against. 
SSSt 29 , Its powci over us, 456, 23 ; obstinacy of, 
4(18, 7 , ratlicr llian unhehef, 166, as, t’e basis 
53 3 1 (1" worst, 4(15, 3 5 , those opposed to 
479 31 , weakness of, 11, 20, where suie to be 
found, 402 43 

Supper, Holy, oltseivance of, 43s, '5 
Suppliants .It pie/eniienl’s g.ife. 508, 14 
Surfeit, luoitaliiy friJin, 286, 17 , sufTt ring from, 19, 
s8 , they ih it, witli too much, 478. 44 
Surgeon, good, qualifications of, 6, 56 , young, 
212 48 

Suspicion, a life of, 147, 40 , the evil of, 400, 27 
Suspicious man, a 41, 31 
Swallow ih , wlieehng S53, 3 
Swallow-fliglits, short, of song, 389, 32 
Swan of Avon, sweet, 149, 25 
Swearer t lit cheap, 4’o, 3 
Swedenborg, the moiiiuer, 46s, 14 
Sweet, ami Inttei, coitimon soune of, 116. 29 , no, 
without sweat, 302, 23, the fiitc of everything, 

^ sn, 

Sweetness fleeting, 88, 41; r^rsur asperity, 4, 55 
Swift's epitaph, 504, 33 

Sword, and pen compared, 27 si ^ and the right, 
36, good, in poor scabbard, no, 13, leaden, 
in ivory scabbaid, 7, 72 , striking with, 148, 31 
Swordsman a good, 31,28 
Sworn foe to sorrow, care, or prose, 167, 23 
Sybarite, the, and his body, 23 
Symbol, new, a welcome gift, 473, 30 , the idea of 
a, 184, 23 

Symbolic, everything, 10, «;5 
Symbols, who works merely with, defined, 152, 48 
Sympathy, and pleasure, effects of, 349, 32 , flower 
of hfe. 502, 12; in ordinary life, nre, 385, 34 , 
indifference to, 316, 24, power of, 281, q , 319, 
11 * 390, 40 ; secret of, 253, 14 ; with lowest, 
power of, 153, 10; with spirit of man, significance 
of, 548 46 

Systems, only words, 534, 9 


T 

Taciturnity, commended, by Bums, 23s, 42; where 
to learn, 342, 45 

Tact, and perseverance, value of, 346, 40, con¬ 
trasted with talent, 409, 48 , importance of, 559, 45 
Taking out and never putting in, 4, 43 
Tale, a round, unvarnished, 251, 28; an oft-told, 
369, 4; he cometh with a, 142, 16; 1 could a, 
unfold, if)5, 31 , plainly told, 15, 18, spoiled in 
telling, 307, 23 

Tale-bearer, words of, 463, 44 
Talent, a, to be guarded against, 528, 31; all, 
moral, 10, 27 ; and character, how formed respec¬ 
tively, 85, 20; and the world, 464, 24 ; as deter¬ 
mining and determined, 2, 57 ; as man's enemy, 
464, 47, compared with wealth, 136, 42 , con¬ 
trasted with genius, 120, 18, 50,121, 3 ; definition 
of, a8i, 41; eye for, what is involv^ in, 458, 40; 
field open to, 194, 4; for literature, a, 477, 22; 
guide to vocation, 75, 14 ; great, happiness of, 17, 
40 ; happiness of using, 441,15 , mark of, 491,39; 


ordinary, with perseverance, power of, 558, 38; 
the curse of, 206 7 ; versus gemu:,, 54, 32, a, 
which we cannot perfect, 29, 66 
Talents, by nature, 239, 28 cb iractensttc of, 382, 
14, distinguished, not therefore discrec t, to, 44, 
great, often hid, 379, 28 , great (see Great 
talents) ; high, the pride of, 400, 33 ; often 
without genius, 269, II 

Talisman, a, acknowlcagi d by nature, 21, 23 
Talk, filthy, 166, 33 , honourablest part of, 435, 29 ; 
measure of, 529, 19, the inefTectiiahty of, 176, 
40, unwise, Irirmfuhicss of, 509, 11 
Takers, a consideration for, ^o6, 24 ; an e\ il they 
suffer, 428, 16, compared with thinkers, 33, 8; 
great, 39, 23 , two sets of, 399, j, weaknesses 
of, 19, 13 

Talking, al w ays, effet t of, 479, 19; and acting, 
motives of, 520, 20, caution in rcg.ird to, 34s, 6; 
good, and good work, conjointly impossible, 303, 
22, great chaim of, 496, i , and doing nothing, 
491, 19, in morals and art, 53, 8 , long, effect of, 
252, j6, much, 148, 33, ^6 , not to be monopolised, 
297» 3» passion of women, 448, 4 ; the rule in, 
^4, 28 

i Tall men often empty-headed, 32'j, 37 
Tardiness, the evil of, 401, 37 
Tarpeian Rock, the, 227, ->9 

Task, a noble, never easy, 305, 32; one’s, how to 
be done, S4i, 33 
Taskmaster, the great, lo, 7 
Taste, defined, <81. 28 , effect of delicacy of, 57, 
48, false, defined, 536, ji , good (see Good 
taste), purity of, test of, 339, 5; sense of, its 
cxquisiteness, 137, 32 , true, development of, 
S<x>, 4 » 

Tastes, pleasant, 349, 26 
Tattler, characterised, 21, 25 
Taxation, a reason for, 293, 34 ; for benefit of a 
class, 496, 3; m relation to liberty, 185, 41, of 
posterity, for folly, 475, 45; on mere labour and 
oraiiis, 307, 19 

Taxes, sdf-iinposed, 522, 21; sinews of the state, 
524, 25, the heaviest, 170, 33, to the common¬ 
wealth, 511, 50 
Teach, who should, 242, 40 
Teachable mind, mark of, 21, 26 
Teacher, a good, test of, 305, 50; a wise, X44, 3; 
an authoritative, ever a necessity, 566, 14, and 
pedant contrasted, 234, 23, business of, 492, 50; 
man’s best, 414, 32 , qualification of, 77, 22 , 151, 
45 ; the only, 454, 38 ; with ii*rperfect knowledge, 

Teachers, our real, 231, 51; who have boobies to 
deal with, Burns pity for, 126, 18 
Teaching, a before all, 510, 38 , false, Gen Gordon 
on, 544, 48; great art of, 493, 33; no living by, 
308, 20; no, without inspiration, 162, 26 , rule in, 
366, , to bt commensurate with intelligence 

in pupil, 203, 46 ; to he successful, 353, 35 ; when 
spiritually profitable, 307, 24 
Tear, a, for pitv, 142, 51; law that moulds, 4x4, 
20, merit of drying, 424, 25 , of joy, the, 456, 44; 
of lender heart, no stemming, 208, 32 ; the mourn- 
lug, 456, 44 ; witchcraft in a, 533, 25 
Tears, a debt, 406, 50; a necessity for man, 239, 
9causes of, 399, 4 ; expression of tenderness, 
282, 16; expressiveness of, 105, 42; joyful, oh 
for a bosom in which to shea, 322, 21; lent by 
nature, 291,10; motive powers, 231,14 : Nature’s, 
292,42 ; obscuring power of, 478, 18 ; of penitents, 
456, 45 , often a bad sign, 151, 13 , sacredness in, 
470 25; safety-valves, 452, 22: sometimes for 
show, 349. 53 , soothing power of, 87, 27 : sowing 
in, 479, 49; tender, power of, 482, 4X ; the cause 
of, 205, z8; the channels of, 394, 38; to be secret, 
335 *4 
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Teeth without bread, and bread without teeth. 41,25 
Telegraph, electnc, no substitute for face of a 
man 42s, 1 

Teleology, question of, 4<;o, 30 
Telescope eye. 360, 36 

Telescopes and eyes, g8, 21 

Tell-tale, harm one, does, 332, 20; out of school, 
457i I 

Temper, an even and cheerful, bencftt of, 426, 9; 
and circumstance, accord between, 143, 29; fate, 
12. «i9 . the, how to treat, 19E, 39 
Temperaments, our diversity in, 339, 2^ 
Temperance, a physician, 227, 37, and health, 
Is3» 32| 37 ; 3f>. ns a virtue, 460, 42 , dciiiicd, 

113, 12; 432, 27; in (old latitudes. 43',, ji; in- 
coinpatihle witli love of pleasure, 303, 5 ; true, 
a part of, 199, 49 
Tempers, unsocialile, 508, 26 

Tempest, soiest, issue of, 454, 10; the objects it 
attacks, 4^7, f 

Temple, but one, in world, 471, 19; no, easily 
reared, 565, 40, reared on rums of churches, r/s, 19 
Temptation, a, merely fled from, s 7, t>; anxiety 
to avoid, a snare, jtig, 2^,; common, 469, 17 ; 
effect on us of resisting, 524, 9 , enduring, blessed, 
30, 53; flight from, 117, 11 , no guanl against, 
306, 26, 40, object of, 106, 43 ; our desire, 525, 
18 ; power of victory over, 56';, 5; lesisted, not 
known, 540, 5 , resisting, serving C.od, 126, jt, 
to stn in loving vntue, 284, 12 , virtue unequal to 
overcome, 162, 32 ; win n under, 547, 9 
Temptations, and tn.ds, our own, thought hardest, 
gi, 50 ; beginning of all, 417, 20, only skin deep, 
268, 15 ; teaching of, 5 '5, 9 
Tenants, poor, in the factor’s hands, Burns on, 

as?! 38 

Tendency, present, of things, 4'*g, 45 
Tenderness, defeating piudence, 450,4; thought 
of, at death, 543, 18 , throne of, 75, 49; want of, 
518, 34; weakness of, 395, 21 
Tennyson, rank as poet, 503, 48 
Term of things, God-anpomted, 480, 32 
Territory, loss of, 439, 46 
Terror, a hfe-long, honor of, 27, 46 
Terrors, men amidst, i6i, 8 , most, illusory, 284,39 
Testament, fiaiiicd with injiistu e, 472, 51 
Testimony, written, value ol, 250, 34 
Teufelsdrockh, as a rejected man, at the centie 
of indifference, iti, 14 

Thanks, at all enough, 544, 4 ; exchequer of poor, 
8g, a 6 ; fed on, 287, 42 
ThanKSgiving, God-glorifying, 126^ ^5 
Theatre, and pulpit, 457, 14, private, of great 
account, 262, 5 

Theft, contrasted with carelessness, 36, 6; pro¬ 
scribed by Christianity, 241 7 
Theme, a common, hard to treat freshly, 67, 28 
Theologian, experience of, 424, 8 
Theologians slam by science, 97, 50 
Theological absurdities embraced by the greatest 
men, 307, 26 

Theology, and philosophy, Carlyle on, 347, 38; 
compared with religion, 372, 22, false, the cure 
for, <^22 26 

Theorists, crotchety, 444, 4 

Theory, all. gray, 132, 42 , how to test a, 397, 38 
There, never here, 457, 15 

Thief, and anvil, 8, 6<>; and opportunity, 77, 27; 

saving a, 381 8 ; the gicatcst, 324, 41 
Thieves, and their chains, 251, 38; little and 
great, how treated, 219, 35, 36; more, than arc 
hanged, 52, 23 

Thing, a, how defined, 7t, 35 ; that most needs to 
be done not easy 414 31 

Things, all, co-operative, ii, 3; all, only halves, 
75, 25; are as regarded, 233- 12 ; best at then 


sources. 238 8; how to know, 377, 19; more, iu 
heaven and earth, 467 23: often misconstrued. 33. 
j 6; the path of 447 12; to be done decently and 
in order 240, 20 with more spirit chased, 552, 23 
Think how to learn to poo, 43 
Thinker accurate, compared with accurate ob¬ 
server, no, 54, arrival of, an epoch, 186, 32 ; 
earnest, no plagiarist, toi, 37 ; f urest fortune to 
a, 54 26 , great, lest of^, 305, 37 ; peril to things 
caused by advent ol, 545, ts , the, and the public. 
486, 18 , the light lie requnes, 457, 28 ; the, want 
of, 520, 38 , to be guard d against, 29, 73 
Thinkers, and scers compared, 453, 7 ; relation 
of, to workers, 4H >,47 

Thinking, a disc.ise, 533, 3* . aboitivcness of 
always. 42, 8, ac'ting, 496. 21 , and having ideas 
compared, 493, 9 , and living, contrasted, 40, i? ; 
and saying 344 42, 43 , any, r.itlier tinn none, 
260, 19, .IS wishing, 3-«o, 8, befoie wilting, 241. 
2; clearj and ardent byMtig, 230. 32; contiasted 
with doing, 50, 4'-, defined, 339, 26, effect of, 
473,15 , evil of too miK h 359, 7 ; faculty, (ioethe’s 
thrift of, 354, 18; free-, a vain boast, 523, 76; 
how alone possible, 205, 14; leaving off, evil 
of, 427, 17 ; less harm from, than speech, 269, 
6 , man a terror to the devil, 21, 39 , man. faiit st 
portion of, 49 3, 4 , man, not appieciated 161, 16; 
no, no wisdom, 148, 4; often no tliinkiiig, ihi, 
16 , power of, 4B5, 2 ; poweiful and bold, 264, 30; 
r.irc, 104, 13; rule of, 274, 45 , that is none, 14c), 
15 , the rule of, 481, 16 , llie valm- of, 3611, 6 ; too 
much, 152, 32 ; too much, effect of, 569, 8 ; what 
Is implied in, 534, to 
Thirty, without sense at, 364, 5 
Thomson, Littleton on the muse of, 110, 3 
Thongs, from others' leathei, 32, 45 
Tho n, but a changed bud, 21, 41 , near the rose, 
^,^29, 34 

Thorns, when to tramnle on, 550, 22 
Thought, a good, a boon, 6, , a good, power 

75» 71 K>eat, news of^, 145, i ; a niunarch of, 
the thought of, 518, 47 , a noble, effect on us of, 
547, -’7 , a single, stgiulicance of, 20, 15 ; a sudden, 
21, 10; a true, mark of, 414, 17 ; accompaniments 
of 159, 6 , and action, the woilds of. 465, 8 , and 
diction, propriety of, coti|oined, 358, 15; and its 
relation to world, 484, to, appluMtion of, merit 
in, 473, 14 ; as expies-ed in action, 3, 48; com¬ 
pared with speech, 401, 10, 12, 13, 16, 17; con¬ 
stant. unconscious overflow of, 46, 58 , contrasted 
with action, 61, 25; lontr.'istcd with will 536, 
20; dependence of on chaiactcr, ifii. 5; every, 
once a poem, 94, 54 , good, dependence of, cm 
good cheer, 126, 35 , grandeur of, 162, n ; great¬ 
ness of, 311, 51, he, as a sage, 149, 14; high, 
rhythmic, 525, 2: how m.ade healthy, 205 13; 
how to test, 149, 47; intense, fatiguing, 280, 3; 
Its activitv, 315, 10; justice of, how attained, 
216, 19; less more talk, 282, ii ; moment to 
seize a, 90, 44; mustard-seed of, it-, vitality, 
444, 27; nature of, 432, g; no, content'“d, 307, 
29, no curbing, 261, 29; norm of, 253, 18; 
of ages, crystallised in a momentj 89,_ 38 ; 
on the sea of passion, 508, pq ; one, inclusive of 
all 334, 23, one s own, to he entirely credited, 
22c. 3; ones, to he trusted, 184, 45; original 
preciousness of an, 169, 31 ; parent of deed. 457 
34, power in, 474, 34, power of, 94, 55; 206 
39 , piior to fact 457, 33 ; profound, 443. 21 ; pro¬ 
perty in, 484 24 ; pure, independent of time, 
486, 40; relation of, to action, 58, ^7; revela¬ 
tion of its power, 451. 20; sin of stifling 496, 
2; slave of life, 33. 29; tendency of, 203, 25 
that cannot be simply expressed, 542, 20 ; the 
aim of every, at its origin, 04 53; the atmosphera 
, f .0 - I be analogue of, 44. 30; the generous, 



THOUGHTFULNESS 
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125, 17 ; tbe to him who cannot think, 421, 18, 
the well of, «. fr« ct of di iwiM^ from, 565 ; the 

world proi es^ -79, 33 , true and precise, superior 
tociouily fancy, 500, 37 , undyinjj. *6, ih, want 
of, elTecl of ^21, , wdien beautiful or just, -jny 

28, wicked, impress of, 555, 34, withering, hid 
in smih s, 117 24. 

Thoughtfulness a medium in, 477, 46 
Thoughtlessness, mnsc of evil, 3J. 5 
Thoughts, appiopiiation and invention of, 199, 
44, audacity of luiniati, 44, j\ , best erpiession 
of, to be resperte 1, 4*7, 1 ; bitter, to be sup- 
pre'ssed 33, 12, dead men’s as agents, 419, 20, 
divine revelations 96, 2, evil, onr powci ovei, 
526, 16 , evil, to a good man, 173, i , free, but 
not hell-frce 119, ih ; good, bow they come, 
10, 48, good uiievceuted, i o, 21; gieat, ftom 
above, 306 43 , great (see Great thoughts); 
heard in lii.i\e*n 137, 8; how to treat our, 
428, 6 in the heart of, courtesy, is6 3®» hke 
flowers, 207, ^6; loves In raid-., 257, 6; mans, 
with tiie stars, 263, 39 ; men’s (see Men’s 
thoughts); native soil of, S4, , no lule for 

preserving or aoi|uiring, 233, 33; nol»lt, the 
rompaniotiship of, 478 47 , of little mindt d 

people easy to g.iuge, 231, 23, of pn icinatuial 
suggestion, 33, 24 ; of things, influence of, 
274, n of unieflcClive minds, 508, 22; our, 
and oui=eives 339, 27, our liest, 337, 16, 
our fug 'ive, 3,9, i>8 • our lelation to our, 523, 
31 , outiun ns, 274, 5 ; pass muster, 240, 43, 
pregnant, 4<'R, m, piosiitulion of, 18 , 22; reli 
gious, n ixed with sc rnjilc s 307, 29 ; loving, ti2 be 
guarded 33; sayings aliout, 437. 3 S* ^91 

that iooK through words, 157, 13; the only im¬ 
mortal Sc 7 48, thy give no tongue, 123, 30; 
unvI.iiiiecJ and evil, 508, 28 
Thraldom a, unpitied, 147. 24 ; hateful, 323, 22 
Thrall in poison, m ly be free, 457, 40 
ThreatenfeiS, not fighters, 73, 6, often cowards, 
268 30 

Threatening loud 482, 42 

Threats, fiaidemng effeet of, 496, 28; naught, 

ISO ij 

Threshold pectant, 90, 5 

Thrift an<( niaginfieem e 359, 12 ; as a revenue, 
259. J7 . sec let of 218, 2$ 

Thriving, distrust of k^i 4s 

Throne a, raised to, and being bom to, 203, 6; by 
what established, 437, 41 , soinelhing hciiind, 
476, 35 

Thunder, nothing but, 48, 39 
Thunderbolts on iimueent 214, 48 
Thyrsus, tlie, bearers of, 417, 4 
Tibullus Ovid on remains of, 209, 51 
Tide but 110 gulf-stream 111 affairs, j^oo, 47 ; in the 
affairs of men 470 3s , the, to be sei/td, 527, ij 
Time a new, bmn of, in pain, 182, 33, a proper, 
for every tiling 104, 48 ; a test and a revealer. 
337 4 » a waste of, sso, 23, advices in regard to, 
409 34 35 * ainelioralnig effe-ct of, 285, 38, an 
innovator 271, 24, and eternity, 88, 4; and 1 
against any two, 165 8 ; and nur complaint of its 
shortness 520 34 ' and the hour, 44, 52; as a 
cure, 81 i ; as counsel or, 472, 9 ; as preacher, 
59, 43 * beyond our power 340, 23 ; connection 
of, with eternity 150, 41 , dependence of things 
on 481. 20 ; different relationships of men to the 
431, 24 driving away 479, 40; earth-spirit at 
loom of 395, 20; effect of, on a man, 240, 13; 
economisccf too late, 269, 35 ; enough, if well 
ap^died, 3 ,1 3K ; eternity made manifest, 265, >, 
expenditure of, 97, 2-3 , fleetness and tyranny of, 
78, 20 ; fligtit of, irreparalJe, 117. 13 ; God s, and 
ours 62, 48 ; how it is annihilated, 542, 30; liow 
to baffle, 401, 48 ; how to beguile, 491, 7 ; how 
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to count, 528, 25 ; how to win, 260, 38 : how we 
get rid of, 407. 34 ; ill employed, lost, 330. 36; in 
relation to eternity, 482, 6 , in relation to life, 3 39, 
40 Its evanescence, compensated 522, 6 , its 
stealthy flow, 228 22 ; its unnotic^ed lapse, 453, 
49: killing, a labour, 466, 6, lenient hand of, 
4 37t 36; man tlie child of, 265, 2 , man s angel, 
62, 15* mans inheritance and seed-field, 288, 6; 
mystery of, Carlyle on, 413,13 , 110, for saying all 
things, 87, , of day, known only to wise, 108, 

46 ; ones distiibiition of f'3, 20; 387, 51 , 388, i ; 
3Q3t >5 1 ones own, benefiting ico, 31, our 
complaint and conduct in legaid to, 521, 7 ; our, 
fixed, 339, 29; passing of, common to all, 395, 
31 ; rightly seized, 63. 20; saMiigs about, 235, 
10-21 , 412,0-17 , 48b, 24-53; 4^7t i--’5 » silttiLC 
of, ^17, 3 ; take good note of, 300, 23 ; th it beats 
no fiuit, 457, 46 , the accepted, 27, 14 ; the 
flight of, 412, 5 , the havoc of, our exi lusivc eon- 
ti mplation of, 338, 38 , the iii.igie of, 369, 21 , the, 
onr treainient of, 528, i, the pn sent Emerson 
on, 482 13; the present, sayings about, 449, 13, 
14; the reality of. 205, 27 . the sun aeeds of, 
436, 22 ; the thought of, 481, 15 ; the, to he 
studied, 171, 33 , the wend images of, Tib, 53 ; 
the, who wants the spirit of, 364, 2 ; tilings done 
in 192 1-3: to be ccononused, 81, 43; to be 
honoined in passing, 39^, 23; to be occupied, 
510, 32 ; to be seized, 176, 49 ; to be taken by 
the foieloek^ 158, 20; to be valued, 85, 41 , two 
diflVreiU altitudes to, 336, 21 , value of, 72, 5, 
waste of, 432, 10 ; wasted on others, 4, 2 , 
wasted, 69, 30; wasted and wasting, 169, 4; 
well or ill used, 483, 13, 14 , well used, 332, 40; 
whiled away, a hinden, 544, 42, w^ho have no, 
343, 19; wishing for too iimeh, 176, 13. See 
11 Tempo. 

Times, as representing the eternities, 357, 47 ; bad, 
hut compensations, 67, 20; now jahhly, now 
dumb, 58, 42 ; past, a s veu-sealed book, 67, 19 ; 
spirit of the, 67, , spirit of the, tlefnied, 335, 

49 , the a fatal trait of, 427, 18 the, a tendency 
of, 429, 45 ; the, always mean and hard, 33, 2 , 
the, and our duty to them, 567, 29 , the back¬ 
ground of, dark 322, 30; the, unjust complaint 
of, 273, 42; the, insoluble by us, 521, 30, these 
naughty, 322 18 

Time-shadows only, perishable, 2x9 54 
Timid, m.an, in love, 202, 55 
Timing of things, 438, i 
Tiresome, secret of being, 452,^3 
Tit for tat, I, 45 

Title-page, as index of book, 265, 38 
Titles, and men, 204, 36 ; hu^h, eflfect on weak 
minds, 2 j 8, 28; noble, alone transferable, 484, 10 
Titus saying of, 63, 39 
Toady, a, defined by 1 )israeli, 408, 28 
To-d ly, and lo-tnorrow, 155, 42, 43 ; 283, 45, 46; 
Carlyle on, 395, 3 ; happiness of owning, 140, 2O ; 
rayings about, 491, 27-30; value of, 107, 12 ; 
value of insight into, 123, 14; why we lose, 
529, 32 ; worth of, compared with to-morrow, 
334 . 

Toe, light fantastic, 44, 38 

Toil, a necessity, 526, 26 ; effect of change of, 482, 
8 ; effect of, on native character, 314, ii , sons of, 
Carlyle s apostrophe to, 323, 2 ; vain, without 
heaven s grace, 323, 5 
Toder, only, to have, 169, lo 
Toleration, our 529. 25 ; rule and limit in, 395, 9 
Tomb, before death, or none, 171, 13 
To-morrow, gone and coming, 340, 2; not to be 
cared for, 400, 24 ; pupil of to-day 68. 52 
Tongue, a killing and a quiet sword,_ 142, 41 ; and 
its issues, 520, 23 ; an evil persuasive, 33. 2 ; as 
a travellers outfit, 41, 28 ; 43, 5 ; compared with 
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fire and sword, io6, 38; cowards with the, 45, 
14; evil, -in evil mitid, ^50, 14 , evil, bite of, 3<.7, 
32 ; evil, Its owner, 1H8, 26 , holiday to, 123, 39 ; 
instriiirierit of good and evil, 153, 41 , readiness 
with the, SID 25 , restraining as a virtue, 230, 
18 , sayings about, ,>58, 5-11 , to be confined, 46, 
25; power of, r,5, 36, 191, 33; 174, 36; vmom 
of, 474, 43 ; want of eloquent, a misfortune, 39, 
17 , worst pait of bad servant, 250, 13 
Tongues, romp.ir« d to clocks that run on striking, 
9 , tvil, pain of, 482, 23 , in trees, 408, 20 
Too niuch, a ch ft'ct, st*>, ",5 

Tools, I nc««-.suy lor all, 294, 49, all man's in¬ 
vention, 2O 22 , and the min, our modern epie, 
449, 40, to iiim til It ran handle them, 224,26, 
Use of, eonfintd to mati, 26-, 47 
Top, attempt to H .11 li, .at a leap, 200, 42 
Topic, lovingly and tliorouglily treated, effect on 
us of, S42, 17 

Toitents, stiong, their ch.arge, 435, 36 
Touch, a sure, a i.ire gift, 80, 17 
Towers, lofty, and their fall, 37, 49 
Town and country, 127, 17 

Towns, eontrasttd with rural retreats, 228, 17; 
gieat, a sort of puson, 135, 22 , immoiality of, 
230, 

Trade, a, an estate, 146, 43 ; a useful, valm of, »3, 
44 , as a me.uis of life, 273, 3; no, without Us 
enjo\ Hunts 504, 44 , two of a, 186, 22 
Trader, what he first b.trteis, 4*8, 5 
Tradition, imignifying iiowcr of, 5 4, i , only one 
thing lietter than, 476, 18, the god of, hrokcu, 
34O, 46 ; the source of all, 476, 18 
Tragedies, why compose, 535, z 
Tragedy, true end of, 4<;8, 8 
Tragic and comic side by side, 421, 9 
Tram, the lackeyed, for others’ plc.asure, iiOj 37 
Training, mere, vey^u^! spirit, 169, 44; superior to 
teaching, 411, 15; the best, 77, 20; time for, 
5 M. 46 

Traitor, the greatest, 474, 36 

Traitor s, a, weapons, i ’ , 35 

Traitors, no legislation ioi 473, 13 

Traits, family, how deepened and intensified, 

314. ” 

Tranquillity, condition of, 282, 33 , divine, ^22, 
20, ineoinpatible with idleness, 67, 34, virtue 
in, 187. 56 

Transcendental, the, j a book, 315, 30 
Transcendentalism, Carlyle on, 20X, 30 
Transition, every, a cn-.is, 94, 58 
Transitory, the, but an allegory, 8, 63; study of, 
as such, 168, 16 

Translation, need not be verbal, 294, 2 
Translators, tr.utors, 498, 49 
Trappist, ,uid bis body, 415, 23 
Traveller, a wise, and his eountrv, 5o>;, 41; who 
is a philosopher, 441, 17 , who is only a vaga¬ 
bond, 441, 17; w'lsc, and a good ro id, 6, 54; 
with an empty purse, 510, 45 , without observa¬ 
tion, 438, 19 

Travellers, licence to, 21, 60; unregarded, 176, 4 
Travelling, alone or with another, i^o, 26, rail¬ 
way. Ruskinon, 367, 44 , safe and not unpleasant, 
149, 17 ; that profits not, 15 34 , use of, 460, 14 ; 

witliout effect on nature, 171, 44 
Treachery, deliberate, penalty of, 57, 44 ; due to 
weakness, 274, 17, evil in 204, 23, the price of, 
400, 29 ; what IS dreadful 111, 192 13. 

Treasure, a, hard to guard. 179, 6; coveted, hard 
to guar 1, 259 30 

Treasures, accumulated, puipose of, 123, 4s , by 
a lying tongue 430 3 ; heavy with ars, 399, 8 
Treatment according to de-sert, §00, 33 
Tree, bearing had fruit, 95, 2 ; with both fruit and 
shade, 458, aS; without blossoms, 507, 50 


Trees, ability to root up, 334, 32 ; harm of trans¬ 
planting, 32, 5 ; larce, give more shade than 
fruit, 124, zi; old. hard to bend, 213, 14; short 
of the sky, 36, 3 

Trencherman, a very valiant, 143, 12 
Trial, a, that is not dangerous, 307, 30 ; the glori¬ 
fying effect of, 319, 25 
Trials, past, not to discourage, 242, 21 
Trifles as felt, or nt>t felt, 12, 23 , different esti¬ 
mates of, 150, 17 , holy and a base care for, 409, 
24; how to treat, 527, 4 , making an amusement 
of, 480, 12; not to be despised, 481, 6 ; signifi¬ 
cant e of. 202. 42 * significance of treatment of, 
201, 32 ; well habited, 468, 17 
Trinity, the, according to Kmerson, 4S9 38 
Triumph, after victory, 16, 10, without glory, 
529 28 

Triumphs and sorrows, our, 529, 21 
Tropes, everywhere, 291, 27 

Trouble, best remedy for, 15, 32 ; eased by talking 
of It, 86, 40; past, memory of, 405, i 
Troubles, being chased by, 565, 23 ; cure for, 393, 
41 , due to God dragging us, 269, 29, effect of 
shitht and great, 239, 16 , how to face, 497, 154 ; 
light and deep, contrasted, 51, 36, little, worry 
of, 162, X3, no guard against, 306, 26; none 
without. 304. 26 ; of others easily borne, 524, 
24; one’s, how to soften, 439, 16; one’s, how 
to treat, 167 51; one’s own, heaviest, 2, 58; 
that iiui-'t not be told, 467, 38 
Troy, no more, 117, 16, 18; site of^ 210, 14 
True, and false, price of. when paid, iii, 24; and 
good, how reconciled, 518, 17; being, always 
possible, 474, 3S , not alway’s verisimilar, 235, 31, 
32 ; once, true always, 331,30 ; the, alone beauti¬ 
ful, 376, 50; the, as a spiiit in the atmosphere, 
203, 33; the, harder to find than false, 510, 33 ; 
what is considi red, same as true, 536, 13; what 
IS not, adv.inf.ige of, 53b, 42 
Trust, and distrust an error, 183, 16 ; and distrust, 
foresight necessary for, 112, 18 , and distrust, 
Goethe on, 11, 40; and love, soul’s nourishment, 
253» 5* » trust not, 105, 37, eflett of, 483, 
21; experience before, 26. 64 , founded on love, 
27 24; objects to, 329, 40, power of, 502, 44 
Trusting every one, 149, 33 

Truth, a distasteful, profitalile, 368, 49 ; a genuine 
follower of, 533, 21 ; a new, receiving, 370, 19 ; 
a new, the eftect on us, 21, 47 , a, pushing, too 
far. 360, 18; a test of, 90, 12; 467, 14, abstract, 
importance of, 119, 38; an insult to many, 466, 
43. an offence, 180, 27; and error, 85, 2, 3, 
5, 8, 9; and goodness, how to travel the path 
of, 363, 34; and Its expression, 331, 49; and 
purity, 30, 12, and reality, the tap-root of 
life 244, 3, and the imitation of it, 188, 36; 
and the utterance of, a necessity for man, 9, 67 ; 
arguing deceiifvilW for, 148, ^4 , at any cost, 29, 
43 ; at he.irt, effect of, on character 342, 7 ; 
awful, of things, 47, 50; beauty of, 315, 42 , 
bein^ alone with, 207, 21 ; beholding, after being 
lost in metaphysics, 201, 3 ; belief of, 436, 41 ; 
best way to, 418. 8; better than consistency, 
345» *7 ; better than wit, 517, 35 ; by count of 
noses, 398, 27; by doubting, 73, 30 ; by poetry, 
565, ig, charat teristic of, 531, 13, commended, 
24^,46; coiiso alion from, 471, 30; dearer than 
a friend, 13, 39 ; di cernment of, 553, 8 ; dis¬ 
cernment of, a revelation, 546, 35 * devotion to 
effect of, 563, 73 duty towaids done when 
told, 543, 42 , lUity^ with regard to, 67, 4 ; easy, 
164, 26 , effect of mere. 23 42 , enough, if in the 
air, 488, 23 ; every, not tc be told 323, 46 ; power 
of f«.»r oh over men, 535, 14 , firmness for, isi 
20 ; first condition of accepting, 428,40 , general, 
seldom applied, 119, 41 : good and harm of telling, 
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67,6; great, against whom barred, 302,17; harsh, 
169, 8 ; he that is of, 93, 34 , how regarded, 223, 
21; how to draw out, 379, 36 , how to know a, 
thoroughly, 491,6, how to understand, thoroughly 
304, 47 ; impotent without enthusiasm, 83, 39 , in 
dreams, 322, 26 ; in fashion of the day, 22, 7 ; in 
head and in hand, 18, 57 ; in light, 191, 3 , in pos* 
session of a child, 41, 37; indifference to, in trifles, 
167,10; injured by defence of it, 329, 37 ; inquiry 
of, 436, 41 ; irritating, s8, 11 ; its defender, 199, 
35; Its power and strangeness, 476, 3; knowlediit 
of» 436, 41 »' language of, 437, 49 , lost in disputa¬ 
tion, 300, 18 ; love of, importance of, 5 j6j 18 . love 
ofj test of, 256, 10 , maintaining and being main¬ 
tained by, 202, 17 , m.in cold to, 92, 30 , man’s re¬ 
lation to, 521, 23; might of, I j 1, 4 3; 259,10, more 
than oratory, 271, 49 , mother of 391, 41 ; naked, 
an offence, 289, 20; need not be all told, 390, 15; 
new, damaged by old error, 79, 3 , new, seeks 
circulation, 173, 26 , new, tlie challenge of, 9?, 
no, not error to some, 180, 22 ; not all to be told, 
^7, 19; not consistency, 71, 38 ; not easy to 
bury, 208, 20; not relished by man, 262, 13 . not 
to be all disclosed, 107, 52 , not to be served out 
pure, 322, 25 ; not to be thwarted, 522, 36 , 
objective value of, 174, 37 , of the essence of man, 
062, 6 ; often in jest, 2C8, 32 ; only to be spoken, 
400 39; open to sight, 525, 10, opposed by the 
age, 199, 35; 01 bs of, steadfast, 484, 29, our 
concern not consequences, 566, 12, our love of, 
evidence^ of, 338, 32 , permanency of, 457, 25, 
persecution of, J S Mill on, 423, 32, plain, 
sublimity of, 333, 30 ; power of, 514, 24; piei lous 
and divine, iii, 32; products of, that cannot be 
weighed, 508, 19; pure, adulteration of, 360, 9, 
uahties of, 315, 48, quickened by God into 
eeds, 125, 17 ; rejected, a sword, 22, 8 ; reserved, 
10,61; reveals itself like God, 55, 3 , iisk of speak¬ 
ing, 148. 26; 323, 32, sacrificed for shadows, 38, 23, 
satisfying lecompense of, 240, 26 ; sayings about, 
228, 2-5 ; 512, 53-57 , 513, 1-6; 518, 18-20; scien¬ 
tific, of old date, 383, 6 ; search for secondar>' to 
duty. 304, 38 ; seal of, 54. 29 ; seeking or not seek¬ 
ing, a sign, 549, 34 , self-defensive power of, 321, 
19; simplicity, a test of, 316, 9; stings, 181, 9; 
strong, almost as God, 552, 6, subtlety of, 225, 
40; that has to be reserved. 419J 26 , the knowing 
and not speaking, 532, 13 ; the life of the, 404, 10, 
the only asbe'stos, 335, 23; the, sayings about, 459, 
20-22 ; the, two ways of telling, 570, 7 ; the 
urgency of, 536, 42 ; the vouchers for the, 400, 50 ; 
the, will out, 548, 51; thirst for, abiding, 4 ,7, 
31 : those who follow, 480, 23 ; Time’s daughter, 
63, 23 ; to be bought, but not sold, 3^3, 42 , to 
be made attractive, 524, ii; to be veiled, 289, 
20 ; to die for, 491, 34 ; to whom to confess, 
3, 22; unpalatable, 107, 23 ; vanishing, 67, 5 ; 
versus charity, 205, 34 ; violation of, social 
effect of, 05, 8; vital, by our very side, 33, 31; 
what it demands of us, 324, 46 ; when seen, 
loved. III, 31 • uncertain who has found, 92, 2 j, 
why aerided, 274, 49, with friend to be Ixith 
loved. 175, 24. worth of, 538, 22. See False¬ 
hood and Justice. 

Truth-doer, and the light, 146, 6 

Truthfulness, the importance of, 199, 36 

Truth-seeker, a, a citizen of the world, 152, 14 

Truths, blunt, effect of, 488, 26 ; like fruits, 
*39i 301 often employed to deceive, 325, 39; 
new only old with a new name, 269. 31 , 
select. 181, 20; shielded by veils, 468, 33; spiri¬ 
tual or vital, nature of, 516, 27 ; the greatest, 

43a 40 

Tub, every, on its own bottom, 95, 4 ; to a whale, 
^383,47 

Tumult, seasons of, evil in, 192, 16 
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Tumults, civic, to be shunned, 546, 10; of mind, 
not easily allayed, 309, 26 
Turner on his death-bed, 456, ig 
Twa lovely een, Burns on seductiveness of, 166,12 
Twigs, young, 213, 14 

Twilight, disastrous, 186, 8, lot of man, 52, 40; 

nitural, safety of, 479, 51; world’s light, 202, 47 
Two, souls in one breast, 570, 5 ; things, to require, 
495 , 20 

Type, less valuable than time, 487, 1; Natures 
carefulness of, 394, 47 

Tyranny, and law, 548, 8, intolerable, 468, 29; 
limited, 306, 27 , law and justiee under disguise 
of, 180, 26 , worst sort of, 25, 42 
Tyrant, always in fear, 152, 24 ; and serf, not 
God-made, 168, 5 ; bis fear, 364, 49 ; kiss of, 
admonitory, 207, 12 

Tyrants, plea of, 558, 37 ; Burns against, 232, 26; 
not for ever, 103, 45 , who wear no crown, 288, 37 


u 

Ugliness, the root of, 360, 16 
Ulysses, bow of, bending, 203, 45 
Unanimity in a council, 259, 14 
Uuascertainable, the, how to regard, 492, 4 
Unbaptized, the, with chan hearts, 506, 35 
Unbelief, Carlyle on, 471, 20 , contrasted with 
belief, 27, 30 , effect of, 415, 14 ; foundation of, 
27, 16; foundetl on blind belief, 559, 4 m man, 
84, 47; our age of, not witliout hope, 173, 34; 
revalent among men of abilitv, 293, 27 ; the 
attle against, 417, 2, the fearful, 427, 30; the, 
that torments us, 339, 30 

Unborn, rather be, than untaught, 29, 17 ; tb^ 
blessed^ 550, 39 

Uncertain, the, how to treat, 192, 49, 50 
Uncle Toby, ways of Sterne’s, 121, 39 
Unconquerable man, an, 153, 5 
Unconscious, the, region of, 304, 33 ; the, value of, 
459 » 12 

Unconsciousness, commended by Christ, 242,24; 

sign of health, 453, 32 
Unction, flatteimg, 110, 15 

Understanding, and expression, 87, 29 ; and 
reason, objects of, 67, 2 , and wit, 558, 1 , candle 
of, in heart, 168, 32 , compared with fantasy, 459, 
33 ; contrasted with reason, 369, 28, 33 , defined, 
513, 14 ; dulness of, liow loi»lreat, 349, 5 , end 
433> 29 , error essential to, 176, 39 ; evil of 
abuse of, 167, 27 ; forgiving, 45, 52 ; fortitude 
of, 499, 50; healtny, defined, 433, 29 ; high source 
of, 436, 44 , Its rank, 435, 4 ; ludgmeiits of, Goethe 
on, 437, 23 ; man’s best candle, 266, 27 , no, with¬ 
out love, 522, ^7 ; of people better than censure, 
29, 5 j; one thing well, 496, 32 ; perfect, value of, 
432, 39 ; power of, 485, 40 , sound, the dread of, 
434, 28 , source of, 206, 21 ; the condition of hear¬ 
ing, II, 62 ; the condition of, 12, 38 ; the modern 
god, 431, 5 ; the, pursuing its rightful course, 486, 
48 , things, condition of, 496, 35 ; two conditions 
of, 496, 14 , value of, 153, 11 ; 162, 4 ; way for, 
100, 22 ; without, without purpose, 79, 28 
Undertaking too much, 66, 24 
Undertakings, great, distrusted, 4x0, 47; great* 
the requisite to, 385, 38 
Undiscovered, the, country, 553, 4 
Uneasiness, the cause of our, 201, 36 
Unemployed, the, a burden, 82, 56 
Unexpected, the, happens, 195, 2 
Unfortunate, blessing an evil to, 496, 26 ; man, an, 
according to Goethe, 143, 20 ; the, unwise, 253, 9 
Ungrateful, man, an, 194, 21 ; men, different kinds 
of, 143, 57; service to, 194, z6; to do good to, 491,40 
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Unhappiness, cause of, 521, 22 ; cause of aU our, 
498, 37; imaginary, 521, 43 ; man's, cause of, 
267, 9; source of, 303, II , the one, for a man, 
4^1;, 41 ; tlie true, 175, 18 

Unhappy, the 447, 17 ; the, a comfort of, ^26, 33 ; 
the always wrong, 459, 36 ; the, and their time, 
433, 14 , the, cared for by God, 125, 51; the, on 
earth 466, 37 
Unhelpful, the, 305, 7 
Unimaginative, the, defects of, 459, 37 
Uninquisitiveness, man’s, 359, 14 
Unintelligible, how to interpret, 384, 37 
Union, power of, 11, 50; is, 3g , 89, 41; motive 
for, and the powei of it, 559, 44 ; strength, 
224, 17 

Unity, m a work, test of, 542, 36; not uniformity, 
103, 46 

Universe, a, in each man, 539. 19; a man’s, how 
dcleimined, 407, 47 , a thought of God, 54, 34 , 
and panicles tliat compose il, 475, 4; as sten 
from liingland, contrasted from that as seen from 
Judea, 5 30, 4 ; divine-iufttiial, 316, 21 ; each man 
to adjust himself in, 202, 4 , ever in transforma¬ 
tion, 249, 32 , great soul of, 431, 37 , how bound 
together, ?i, 5, laws of, mistake legardmg, 355, 
1, nature of, 467, 30; the, no wronging, 311, 
35; the, sayings about, 4S0» ^8-46, ,00, 1, 2 , 
the, out at se.i, 340, 5 ; those who love the whole, 
480, 6, to him who thinks he can swallow it all. 


53 3, 43; under government, 92, 49, versus the 
spirit of God, 462, 15 

University, the true modern, 459, 13; years, im- 
portanee of, 2, 32 

Unjust, in little, 147, 8, thing, doomed, ^16, 46 
Unkindness, not of natuie, 292, 16 pining effect 


of, 283, 25; small, 19, jO 
Unlearn, who needs not, 161, 19 
Unlearned man, the, ignorance of, 460, 3 
Unlearning, a slow business, 56, 48; not right, 


Unlocked -for, the, 509, 7 
Unnatural, impetfeci, 94, 

Unnecessary, the, dear, 81, t> 

Unprosperous, the, suspicious, 328, 2 
Unpunctuality, loss in, 139, 15 
Unreality, never pationised long, 316, i8 
Unseen and unknown, power o\er us of, 199, 21 
Unsettling, times of, needed, 565, 2 
Unsophisticated man, the, 17b, 17 
Unsought, those that come, 482, 43 
Unthnucing persons, their speech, 193, 2 
Untruth, an, that has the start, 314, 5 
Unused, the, a burden, 519, 15 
Up. and doing, 243, 45 
Upholstery, for whom, 508, 2 
Upright, highway of, 435, 13; subject to hatred 
and envy, 141, 3 

Uprightness, a sure card, 148, 43; commended, 

Urn, stoned, hollowness of, 35, 20 
Use, constant, effect of, 104, 43; effect of, on 
strength, 184, 32; essential to possession, 316, 43 ; 
power of III, 33 ; what we do not, 539, 26 
Useful, but part of important, 520, 13 ; encourages 
itself, 460, IS; only to be gloried m, 300, 34; 
with agreeable, mingling of, 327, 52; regard of 
the ancients for, 208, 30 

Usefulness, condition of, 144, 38; incompatible 
with baseness, 186, 16 ^ 

Useless, nothing, to sensible people, 180, s people, 
460, 16; to self, useless to others, 151, 15 
Usurer and his plough, 460, 17 
Utmost, the, who does, S35» 3 
Utopia, Emerson s, 169,10; the true, lif<* in, 191, 22 
Utopias, premature tru.hs, 239, 29 
Uttered, the, and unuttered, part of life, 460, 19 


V 

Vaprabonds, nature-made, 292, 9 

Vam, man, folly of, 489, 41, men, how to treat 

243. 48 

Vainglory, anti-Chnstinn, 242, 28 
Vale of life, cool, sequestered, 102, 10 
Valetudinarians like misers, 345, 12 
Valiant, and his sufferings, 460, 20; as compared 
with cowards, 49, 26; the most truly, 153, 26; 
valour of, 3, 17 _ 

Valour against adversity, 4. 69; contrasted with 
endurance, 460, 22 ; definition of, 103, 53; in 
distress, 6q. 48, mean of, 441, 39 , of just man, 
460, 21 ; power of, 540, 29; sad, wise, 379. 15; 
the better part of, 418, 18; the truest, 198, 14; 
true, dchned, v*'’. 41 
Valours, our, oui best gods, 339, 31 
Value, in men and things, 4^, 23, 2\l the one 
thing of, 445, 40 ■■ 

Vanity, a mark of humility, 490, 42; a preserva¬ 
tive against, 437, 41 , a source of, 40, 3j; a, 
which is deadly, 470, 2 , application to, of truth, 
47b, I , as lack of understanding, 92, 7 ; as re¬ 
gards fasluons, 477, 10 , compared with pride, 
3Sh, 34, 36; eorrupung power of, 507, 2 , dese¬ 
crating power of, 476, 10; difficult to manage, 474, 
40 ; in rags, t68, 28 , inherent iti mankind, 92, 48 ; 
masterpiece of, 100 44, our, dignity, 339, 

32 , why insufferable, 5^7, 42^ 

Vanquished, be could argue stillj 8g, 36 
Vapour, floating, subject to gravity, 428, 48 
Variety, sourt e of pleasure, 278, 36, the rest in, 
315, 34 

Vase, a bungled, 14, 6 

Veil, a, of the gods, not to be lifted, 242,11 ; 506,7 
Veils, the moral value of, 289, 21 
Venerate, the unlram d to, 507, 20 
Veneration, deep and gre.at affection, incom* 
patible, 201, 8, secret of, 460, 26, that is god¬ 
like, 191, 43 

Vengeance, deep, begotten of deep silence, 56, 55; 
gods of, their action, 66, 6; nature of, 375, 22; 
noblest, 449 ; sacrifices from, 269, 39 
Venturing, warrant for, 176, 3b 
Venus, the cruel pleasure of, 391, 10 
Veracity as a duty, 445, 22 
Verse that wounds, curst by Pope, 52, 2 
Verses, writing, no special craft, 367, 11 
Vesture, colour of, 422, 32; cut of, 422, 32 
Vexations not to be aggravated, 294, 39 
Vice, all, under a guise of virtue, 474, 42; an 
emancipator of the mind, 414, 21; and virtue, 
methods of, contrasted, 4s, 41 ; dignified by 
action, 515, 18; every, brink of a precipice, 327, 
47 , evil of, 66, 31 ; eradicable with time, 75, 27 
forsaking, 361, 45 ; in the form of example, 512, 
3; only antidote for, 171, 19, Roman, Juvenal 
on, 299, 38 ; under disguise of virtue, 100, 33 
Vices, attacking, in the abstract, 489, 38; how 
regarded, 50, 11; insinuating power of, 516, 22 ; 
not all our own, 294, 43, often from good qualities, 
268, 26 ; that have banished virtue, 225, 31 
Vicissitude, advantage im 12, 43 
Victory, a Cadmsean, 216, 47, by force, 552, 19, 
celebrated in song, 533, 3; diflerent effects of, 
171, 32; greatest, 391, 12; main thing, 178, 29; 
masters of, 444, 41; no, without cost, 307, 37; 
noblest 227, II; not by violence, 191, 30; re¬ 
ward of, 514, 5; secret of, 537, 16; without 
bloodshed, 132, 14 
Victuals, one s, criticising, 533, 9 
Vigilance as a virtue, 518, 13 
Vile, nothing so, as to yield no good,^x7, i 




VILLAINS 


INDEX 


WAR 


Viliams, rich and poor, in leagu*, 545, 13 
Villainy, diverse rewards of, 332, 55 
Vine round the oak, and the reason, 453, 43 
Vinegar, the sharpest, 456, 33 
Violence, a* a manager, 261, 9 ; short-lived, jo, 4a 
Violent, the, shurt-lived, 41 
Violin, a beginner on, 192, 31 
Virgil’s, ambition, 412, 30, epitaph, 268, 4 
Virtue, a defence, 5, 1 , 36, 33 , a soul raised to, 
a masterpi .ee, 322, 23 ; attainment of, 445, 6, 
according to rea-on, 460^ 44 ; and vice, how to 
treat, 370, 28 ; alone happiness, 220, i ; as a cover¬ 
ing, 188, 21 ; as an anchor, 511, 14 ; attribute of, 
382, 14 ; bast* of every, 257, 27 ; best plain set, 120, 
8 ; certaintj in, where to find, 189, 31 , cheap with¬ 
out trial. 154, 20 , child of freedom, 67, 12 , com¬ 
placent fair-weather, 552, 33; condition of its 
growth, 249, ss , consciousness of, 91, 2; corner¬ 
stone of, 386, 12 , decc.ise of, Cicero on, 128, 46 ; 
defined, 5^6, 4; dejiendence of, on misf.rtui.c, 
1361 33 . diMiic path to, 412, 47 ; element of, 48s, 
S, 7; tnd of life, iii, 35 ; enduring, 70, 13 , for 
Its own sake, 214, 2^^ ; force of, so6, 22 ; founda¬ 
tion of all, 164, 4 , her sublime elevatio 1, 488, 43 
Hesiod’s path to, 431, 35, how to ai quire, 243, 
10, hov to see her form, 488, 45 ; how to se«k, 
40s. I beautiful foim, 132, 24 , in ambition 
and in authority, 188, 23, in regretting, 269, 34 , 
initial, of the race, 43O, 38 ; Us brother, 307, 34 , 
its own reward, ii, 1 ; joy of, in being put to 
test, 119, 6 ; lea-t, not to be defetred, 57, 5 , less 
in favour than vice, 140, 44; lose for, 233, 34 , 
made a vice, ii ; manifestation of, measure 
of, 19, 64 , measure of a m in's, 1 3, i , must be 
dignified, 156, 34 , never cruel, 140, 38 , no, quite 
unconscious, 303, 46 , no tax on, good of, 89, 53 , 
not valued by fortunate, 67, 27 , obs ructions to, 
23, 46, only want of, despised, 330,18; ostentation 
in, 149, 3, parent of, 193, 37; pathway to, 348, 
54; primal condition of, 449, 20; produced by 
collision, 44, 28 , proper tin atre of, 307, 25 ; pure, 
till tried, 212, 19; pursuit of, beyond bounds, 
194, 43 , sayings about, 66, 29-33, 228,6-12; 397, 
3,4,6; 5iS,3‘>-‘>4; 516, i-Q , silent, arm of world, 
464J II ; sometimes awkwardly set, 181, 15, that 
can t be bought, rare, 103, 13 ; tb.at requires 
to be guarded, 414, 22; the onl\ necessity, 507, 
26 ; the sentinel, 46, 38 ; to be exercised, 165, 2 j; 
to her votaries, 48, 7 , true, 300. 42, 43 ; two 
roads to, 570 6 ; under C'llumny, 34, 54 ; 

under oppression, 50, 2 ; ve'suv pedigree, 164, 
48 ; we boast of, 2f 5, 41 ; weak, 530, 14 ; within, 
honour without, 175, 26 ; without discretion, 
559, 28 ; wiihout its reward, 260, 7 ; without 
restraint, 183, 34 , zeal for, value of, 331, 34 
Virtues, acknowledged by Christfanity, 43, 6, and 
faults, interchangeable 523, 25 at different ages, 
185, 28; fortifying, 432, 27; gentlemanly, rare, 
526, 7 ; godlike, parent of all, 4-'o, x6 , greatest, 
Augustine on, 432, 43 , late in maturing, 438, 3 ; 
lost in interests, 239, 32, milder, correlated to 
severer, 442, 10 , not all our own, 294, 43 , one’s, 
thinking of, 438, 37 ; our, sayings about, 330, 
34-37 ; permanency of our, 530. 30 , severe and 
restrictive, 453, 18 , to profit one, 509, 22 ; two 
chief, 319, 36; two kinds of, 399, ii', we speak 
of, 528, 18 

Virtuous, deeds and their reward, 109, 22; most, 
of mt*n, 444, 10 ; sayings about the, 461, i-j, 21; 
the, defined, 540, 43 
Visible, garmen of invisible, 457, 24 ^ 

Vision, clearness of, its compre lensiveness, 495, 
30; consequence of intensified, 395, 22; imper¬ 
fect, effect of, 323, IQ ; limit of, for most, 304, 37 ; 
measure of our, 539, 20 j now, through a glass 
darkly, xxo, 28; the, of visions for a man, 422,40 


Visionaries, all, 521, 6 
Visions, the, we sec, 521 » 6 
Vitality, fate of what has no, 540, 33 
Vocation, a peculiar, to every one, 73, 14 , apt to 
mistake our, 521, 10 , chosen for one, 296, 32 , of 
man, primary, 449, 22 

Voice, as index of cliar.acter, 473, 12 , human, 
power of, 436, s , IS in m\ sword, 167, 7 , inner, 
to be trusted, 519, 10, of man, gLiier.il and per- 
petmai, 429 44 ; soft, gentle, and low, 155, 4; 
wisest, no longer divine, 463, 25 
Void, in things 321, 42 

Voltaire, imixMency of his logic, 197, 24 , in rela¬ 
tion to bis lime, 82, ^4 , on 1 is life, 258, 27 
Volubility different from p< itincnc\, 42, 49 
Volume flesh-bound, the only revelation of God, 
428, 46 

Vote, of a slave, a nuisance, ^07, i r 
Votes, should be wuglied, 265, 37, wortlilessness 
of decisions by, 520, i s 

Voting, decision by, Cromwell’s protest against, 
5 ' 7 . 

Vow to heaven to be first paid, 321, 11 
Vows, unheedful, sf’?, ''3 
Vox popiili, vox del, falsehood of, 414, 15 
Vulgar, incapable of pure iriiih, 289, 20 , people, 
maik of, 403 12 ; respect of, for w't dth, 1 6, 42 , 
sayings about, 461, 10-1/ , w'oiking on, with fine 


sense, 492, 10 

Vulgarity, and fashion, 102, 30, 34, condemned, 
64, Q, essence of, 425, 35 , marks of, 69, 30, or 
solitude, 465, 12 

Vulnerable, point, our, 52,,^, 10; point, the, 164,20 


I w 

Wages, God‘s business, 279, 38 , never to he 
angrily demanded, 304, 5 , our claim of, 260, 43 

Waggons, cieaking, 49, 39 

Wailing, no remedy, 311, 24 , over the dead, in¬ 
effectual, 230, 29 

Waiting, advantage of. 94, 16; in vain, 20, 14, 
not Goethe s way, 160, 24 

Walking, a falling forward, 461, 14, a .senes of 
falls, 13. 2 

Wallets, our tw'o, 345, 41 

Vfanderers o’er eternity, 33, 27 

Wandering, think of, 171, yf 

Want, caused by haste, 141,7; effect of, on heart, 
5 o, x8 , full satisfaction of, 493, 2 ; prayer of to 
be listened to, 116, 28 , that man has to dread, 
204, 40 

Wants, four material, 287, 5; knowledge and 
effort necessary for supply of, i",2, 38 ; man's, 
266, 17 ; source of our, 203, 48; which we are in¬ 
sensible of, 12, 30 

War, a game which subjects miglit v to, 33, 32 ; 
an iron cure, 60, 27 ; and peace, Schiller on, 221, 
12; art of, Napoleon on, 567, 13; art of, Wel¬ 
lington on, 462, 5 ; begun, hell let loose, 137, 
19 , conquest by cruelty in, 50, 33 ; conquest 
in, 201, I ; epithets of, 27, 33, 41, 44, 45 , evil, 
i8x, 38 ; evil of, loi, 31 ; 191, 30 ; for war, 
rSSi 8 , final aim of, 59, 54 ; glorious, pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of, 102, 22 , hell enlarged, 
122, 31; honour of, 382, 13; horror of, 506, 26; 
hoiv to look on, 27, 43 ; how to still, 288, 48 ; 
legitimate object of, 27, 42 ; man in time of, 188, 
t2 ; mistakes in, inevitable, 150, 36 ; murder, 98, 
28 ; no second blunder in, 30, 30 ; once business, 
XT2, 34 ; right form of, 106, 6 ; ruin to thousands, 
280, 32 ; sacrifices in, 209, 48 ; sign of injustice, 
549, 24; sources of, 116, ix ; success in, 405, 31; 
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5 ucces<i in, right earned bv 150, 1; three things 
required in, 56g, 77 , when just, 9t6, 41 
Ware, bad never cheap 339, 45 ; no, without the 
money sbij, 33 

Warfare, tlie greatest, 391, 12; the spiritual, of 
these days iQi, 3=; 

Warlike people, vices of all, 119. 43 
Warmth, gre.it at outset, an evil sign, i3St 93; 
in winter, ifji, 27 

Warning, comparative worthlessness of, 334, 22; 

word, not hecdi d, i* j, 10 
Warnings, eaith full of, 75 47 
Warrior, an old, 15, 59 , .md war-liorse, but a 
vision 414 24 

Warriors gre.it wliy remembered, 135, 24 
Wars and niclhcrs :>7, 35 

Waste, c.msed by haste, 141, 7 ; where no enjoy¬ 
ment 544 3S 

Waster, after 'in earner, 77, 40 
Watching, vain, go, 24 

Water, afar, and liie, 3, 32 ; and blood, different 
dc'-lin.'itions of, 425, 2 ; and wine as mirrors, 192, 
30 ; as servant 'ind m.tvter, 106, 30 * drinking, 
73 8 , nol to he quarrelled with 52a, 5 *, pure, to 
be sought at the fountain, 42, 38 , smooth, to le 
guarded against, 57, 34 . spilt upon the ground, 
21, 13 ; that has passe-d the mill, 45, ‘,4 ; where 
the brook is deep, ,g4. 40 
Waters still dc.idliest, 313, 27 
Wattle, Cautain, 63, 44 
Wave, the longest, 430 37 
Waves tainted with dc.uh, 103, 45 
Way, a, fa.shiotiing, through the impassable, 331, 
8; best, to be chosen, however rough, 42, 43; 
good, to be inquired after, 402, i6 * how to make, 
312^ 24; noisele,ss tenor Jl thetr 102. 10* seeing 
ones, 16P, 2b, that sreineth n^ht, 470, 42 , truth 
and life important e of the, 560, 2, wrong in 
one’s own r.athcr ihriii right in another, 45, 2 
Ways to end, many, 10, 44 
Wayside, budding by. 143, 22 
Weak, mm, every, under a ty'rant, 32';, 43; the, 
concessions of, 421, 19, the, moderation of, 226, 
14 the, stieiigtb of, 3'3,41 , when united, 512 49 
Weakest, the, 386, 2; spot, the, lu every one. 


must lie 443, 31 

Weakness, and ignorarce how to treat, 349, 5; 
born v.impiished. 403, 29 ; every man his. 92 5; 
how not loexposca 176. 4s ■ innate and acquired, 
398 29 , mail s God’fr respect for, 125 28 , uiis- 
chicf of, 58 7 ; misery of, 490, 44 ; not so depen¬ 
dent as strength, 4 {j 3, 30 
Weaknesses, concealment of our, ^64, 4 
Weal, every, has Us woe, 9c, 34 , human, the sum 
of, 187 37 

Wealth, a burden, unless understood, 533, 7; a 
dubious gam 415, 8 , a form of 337 8 ; a man's, 
the measure of, 533, '29; a spring of, 220, 30; 
acccmpaniments of, 49, 56; amassing, 178, 51; 
and freedom, effect of, 548, 56 * and place, get, 
122, 6; and poverty 3S4, 11 ; and poverty, con¬ 
nection of, with moral qualities, i<;2. 21; Butler’s 
definition of in, ;q by mere Libour and economy, 
303 30 * condition of possessing, 522 45; defer¬ 
ence to. 329, 3 : effect of, 194, 37; essence of, 
426 3 ; evanesence of, 228, 5; first, 428, 43; lor 
sake of independence, 118, 55; gaining vrtsus 
guiding irq, 10; gathering, 118, 57: powerle-.s 
to give happiness 35 30 ; gotten before wit, 146, 
ig ‘ hidden, here, 243, 13; how to save men 
from 41 ■ ill-acquired, 2^8, 4; ill-gotten, 

not lasting, 181, 48 * i'l relation to man and 
woman, 124, 14 ; instability of, 77, 44 ; its destina¬ 
tion nowadays, 53. 14; limit to wan(, 250, it; 
loss of, misery of, 200,35 * lust of, evil of, 345, 43; 


man 1 best 6 58: man s true, gi, 7; malerial. 
of a country defined 441, 37 , moral condition or 
the power of 508, 3s I much little enjoyment, 
285, 15 , natural according to Socrates, 47^ 21 ; 
not a source of pleasure, 513, 23; not quickly 
won 132, s; not happiness 2og 14 I of Indies, 
who would bring home 152 50; or want, children 
of. ccmmoi) fate of. 41 53 ; people of, 460, 7; 

poor, keeping up appearanc" of. 311 30; poor 
man's 41 4c* parted with before death, 41, 13; 
power of. T89, 16; rapidly accumulated, jig, 2; 
ruinous to a nation without intelligence 305, 27 ; 
sayings about 461 39-44 *, source of no c^uestion, 
506 18 the only 474, 44 ‘ the substantial of a 
man. 4s6, 12' the world s, 465, 25 to men of 
sense. 276, g true veins of. 459, 15 : unjust, fate 
of^ 145 27 , versus men, ibi, 40 ; way to 4^1, 22 ; 
without enjoyment SSQ 3^ . which is wealth 166, 

W ; without ruh heart, 5S9 23 

eapon, munlerous dangerous to carry, 119, 23 
Weapons of war Luthers estimate, 33, 19 
Wearing out. roir.paied with rusting, 105, 14 
Weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 162, 45 
Weatnercock, like a vn, 16 
Weathers, something good in all, 478, 32 
Web a tangled, 322, 33 , begun, sure of thread, 
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Wedded people, most, one couple more, 284, 15 
Wedge, to be effectual, 462, 3 

Wedlock, an aw.ikemng, 275,14 ; humble, 163 43; 
perfect, man and woman in, 189, i; state of 
sorrow, 78, 19 

Weeds, as a sign of the soil, 13, 49 ; native to 
fattest soil, 284, j8 , noisome, 308 36; showiness 
of 23, 43 ; to be v'eedcd out in time, 317, 40 
Weep, women appointed to, 33, 17 
Weeping, as king, and not w eeping as father, 86, 
10; beauty, the image of, 476, 41 ; eyes turned to 
heaven, 553, 10; m children rather than men, 


Weights, greatest, how God h.nngs, 125, 49 
Weighty willing to be weighed. 151. 23 
Welfare, human, source of, sb-r* 48 . ')b3» »; 
tional, condition of, 144, 7 ; of the whole, import¬ 
ance of, 86, I 
Well, a bad 32, ii 

Well, or ill, matter of feeling, 93, 22 ; to do, who 
fears, S5t, 18 

Well-bein^ essential to being, 27 21 
Well-considered, the, and well-resolved, to be 
done, S40 38 

Well-doing, here or nowhere, 175, 41 ; patient 
doing 474. 45 

Well-done, the value of, 560, 25; twice done, 

Wefl-read man, respect for, 338, 16 
Well-springs everywhere, 190, 43 
Wellingrton, saying of at Waterloo, 140, 32 
Wheat, a com of, must die, 96, 18 
Wheel of fortune, the, and its spokes, 462,4 
Wheels great, uphill and downhill, 240, 53 
When, question of. 518, 25 
Whence, the question of, vain, 488, 14 
Where, and when, significance of, 272, 29; ques* 
ticn of, and how, 51B, 25 
Wherefore, the dark to us, 55, 4 
Whetstone office of, 117, 37 
Whim, every man his, 240, 46 
Whimpering for the fool, 232, 52 
Whining sentimentalj as a symptom, 4x2, aa 
Whips and scorns of time, 553, a 
Whirligig of time, the, 485, 47 
Whisky Burns on, 195, 6 
Whisperings, cut-throat, 52, 15, 18 
'Whist, Talleyrand on, 517, 41 
Whistled for want of thought, 149, 18 
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WTiole, a, never seen, 302, 32 ; a, thrown away on 
public, 519 27; everything woven into the, 5S5, 
40 , the, connection with, to be aimed at, ii, 3B ; 
the, how to benefit by, 556, 26 
Wholeness, not halfness, the rule, s^o, i, 5 
Wholesome and pui:>onous, how man learns what 
is. 37t 6 

Wicked, and wicked one, 522, 14; as judged by 
the deluge 498 24 , career of, 429, 3f>; comp ircd 
with indiscreet, 109, 44 ; fellow become pious, 
24, 56; listening to 49>5, 29; men, their disbelief 
in good, 239, s not to be envied, 114,45 ; perfidy 
of^ a blessing, 44, 37 , sacrifice of, 4152, 18; still 
with us 38, 33; tender mercies of, 457, 10, un¬ 
easy in presence of good, 184, 1 
Wickedness, a method in, 470, 12; beginning of, 
417, 20; cowardly, 320, 9, extreme, never of 
sudden growth, 295, 23, its own rew.ird, 11, r; 
licentious its career, 538, 24 , treasures of, 499, 16 
Widows, easy-cr>ing 76, 12 

Wife a childless, a clear friend, 213 62; a, marry¬ 
ing, 510, 42 43 ; a, to a man, 13, 3 , and a fortune, 
29, z , and children, hostages to foi tune, 146, 44 , 
and weans Burns on, 478, 42 ; as a trial, 93, 16 , as 
husband, 20, 49; choice of, 277, i6, 412,19, choos¬ 
ing, 185, z8 , dearer than bncie, 162, 8 , dest nbed, 
389, 2; dowry of, 72, i ; fault of, due to husband, 
212, 18; good, value of, 17, 16, 54, ji , husband 
answerable for, 383, 39 , love for, 38, 29; my true 
and honourable, 365, 1 3; nde m < boosing a, 62, 
4 ; sayings about a, 462, 19-21 ; secret of her 
influence 36. 36; what a man wants in a, 413, 
25; who findeth a, 554, 13, whom to choose for, 
42, 42, 46, with a good husband, how known. 


Wilderness, life and light in, 190, 43 
Wiles the craftiest, a had cloak, 422, 9 
Will, a divided, evil of, 152, 49 , a divine, faith in, 
538, 30 5 a holy, lives, 79, 13, alone formidable, 
446, 17 ; an independent 62, 37 ; analogue of, 44, 
30; and inclination in relation to vii tue, 6, 43 , 
and judgment, 437, 21 , and way, 532, 37, as 
law, 231. 41; authoritative, 89, 43; centre of 
good and evil, 475, 19; everything, 228, 19; 
firm, power of a, 131, 8 ; government of, better 
than knowledge, 131, 23; in affections and pas¬ 
sions, 462, 22; incainatcii, our interest in mani¬ 
festations of, 395, 12 ; Its nature, 517, 21 , its only 
satisfaction, 446, 15 ; man’s determining force, 
313, 24 ; man's want, 344, 54 , no eonipelling, 
5, 6; no, no wit, 149, 19 , obstructed, 182, 28, 
omnipotence of, 315, 5 ; peculiar to man, 8, 55 , 
power of, 17, 19, 517, 38, power of right, 241, 
46; power of, with skill and perseverance, 488, 
14 ; preciousness to a man of his^ 475, 38 ; ready, 
the power of, 546, 9; sovcieigii in the world, 94, 
29; the great of, 144, 31 , the, of God, 125. 44 , 
the rudder, 264 23; the soul of deed, 6, 36, 
thwarted in world. 464, 33; usui ping the plac e 
of intellect, 323, 40; virtue of a strong, 322, 29 ; 
who forfeits his, 551, 2X 

** Will do," making: wait upon I should," 552,13 
Willing’, all efleclingnothing, 152,46; everything 
and doing nothing, 298, 21 ; the virtue of, 263, 25 
Willingness not enough, 203, 40 
Willow and oak, 462, 23 
Wills, our, and fates, contrary, 339, 41 
Wind, sowing, 479, 50 ; the, observing, 148, 5 ; 

the, with and against, 490, 12 
Windbags, their doom, 435, 34 
Windows, prying into, 148, 9 
Winds of heaven to visit, 164, 24 
Wine, a blessing and bane, 104, 33, 36; effect of, 
on nature, 546, 43, eloquence from, 104, a ; great 
fault of, 259, 35; good (see Good wine); no, if 
drunk like water, 142, 22. no, no love, 326, 40; 
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power of, 16, 29; 514, 28 ; revealing power of, 
182, 35; sweet, vinegar from, 112,44, sweet, when 
fcour 408, II ; tasting of, 428, 20; treaclierous 
friend, 413,19 ; women, and song, who loves not, 
332 30 

iivtne-cup more fatal than the sea, 182, 26 
Wings, brave, gift of, 125, 37; people vainest of 
their, 202, 32 ; without Icet 150, 32 
Winking with the eye, 148, 58 
Winter in lap of May, 33, 37 
Wisdom, a mark of, 391, 28; a point of, 199, 
47; aim of, not happiness, 81, 22 , and gray 
hairs, 136, 15; and her charge, 484, 34; and 
misfortune, 54, 33, and wil, 558, 2, 13, and 
wit nitural gifts, 30^ 20; appeals of, disre- 
gaided 112, 4, at another s expense, 104, 19; 
before gold, 29, 49 ; Viegiiunng of. 417, 24 , belter 
than valour, 221, 33 , bud of, lier flight, 418, 27 ; 
condition of, 153, 34 ; constancy in, 479, 18 ; con¬ 
trasted with knowledge, 220, 15, 20, 23, 47 ; 221, 
5; dependent of, on courage, no, 13, discern¬ 
ment of, 557, 33; divine, effect of lulief in, 161, 
27, effect of, 548, 20; essential to justice, 216, 
27, fair, to rule, 243, 16, first and second point 
of, 428, 29 , first order of, 20, 46 ; first step of, 
515^ 38, first step towards, 356, S4; forms in 
which we love, 525, ^5 ; from ahiliiy, 308, 491 
function of, 197, 41; great, a mark of, 199, 37 ; 
great point of, 198, 38; gicatcst, 473, 4; hall¬ 
mark of, 164, 2 , high, allied to insanity, 434, 34 ; 
high value of, 133, 44 ; highest, 435, 12 ; highest 
heaven of, near, 434, 4«’, how gamed, 12, 21; 
how recognis.ible, 207, 29 , how to learn, 2 iO, 7 ; 
how we learn, 525, 15 , human, honour due to, 
123, 34; in deeds, 310, 8, in keeping golden 
me.in, 4tx>, 38, m mouth of fanatic, 531, ig, in¬ 
fused into everything, 92, 46 , invariable mark 
437» 9* knowledge involved in practice of, 
150, 18 , Lavaier'stlelmition of, 47 32 , learning 

rules of, without confoirniug to tliein, 151, 33; 
lesson m, to he wclconit*d, 176, 15 » lessons of, 
240, 7, 8, m.iin lesson of, 198, 48 ; man of, 440, 
28 ; master-work of, 493, 32 ; matter of years, 55, 
27; men's, 522, 28; miie-stones on rcxicl to, 3(x>, 
28 ; not always wise, 65, 2 ; not scll-dcnvcd, 295, 
25; not to he too wise, 86, 15,477, 26, of the wise, 
462, 38 ; only one, avails, 319, 20 , oracles of, 285, 
21; power of, 485, 40, 514, o, price of, 449, 18 , pio- 
fession versus practice 01, 03, 37 ; road to. how 
measured ^^42, 25; scat of, 452, 37 ; shown in 
sense of follies, 225, 35 ; simple, our love for, 144, 
3; source of 194, 6 ; striving after, in the eyes of 
fools, 543, 44; sublimity of,^ 456, 9; superiority 
of, 548, 58; talking and acting, two things, 201, 
23; taught by age, 21, 14; taught by Nature, 
329, 36; test of, 276,13; that is too lirte, 532,16; 
that would win men, 563 25; the greatest, 190, 
5 ; the prime, 493 39 * those who follow, 480, 23 ; 
three paths to. 34, 19* throughout life rare, 242, 
36; to he husnanded, 175, 7; to them that holtl 
“cr, 389, I ; too early or too late, 66, 20 ; too 
late. 344 50; too much, 569, 34; travelling in 
quest of 480. 19; truest, 465, 20; unmarketable 
if for sale, 533, 17; v,diie of, 162, 4; versus 
fortune, 141, 15; versus learning;, 484, 6; well- 
spnng of, 46^ 43; which one is forbidden to 
impart, 533 16; who findeth, 554, 15 ; whom to 
thank for 175, 30; wish to be alone in, 39, i6; 
without self-respect, 295, 36 ; world s treatment 
of, 206, 34 ; worth of, 332, 56 
Wisdom's root, 369 3 

Wise, always few, 234, 29; and fool, as regards 
speech. 235, 5; and foolish, contrasted, 80, 58; 
1Q7, 22; a62, 32, 34; 463, 2, 9; and foolish, 
difference between, 10, 39; and their defect of 
7.eal for converts, 320^ xo t and their words, 67, 
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xo; as serpents, 30, 4; 39Q. 27 ; be, to-<lay, 30, 1; 
be. with speed, 30. a ; cautious 162, 17 , ears and 
tongues of. ^1,34: everything, already thought, 8 
62, few to uc followed, 108 16, fur saying nothing, 
165. 43 ; in time, 153, 29 , learn from their cncinies, 
x6 51; life of compared with ihat of poor, 558, 
4a , man. a mark of, 478, 24; man, a, reticencics 
307j 49' nian, a very. 286, 26; man and fool, 
362, 40; man and poet, 448 11; man and the 
state 492, 7‘ man and the world, J51, 37; man, 
as distinct from learned 8 1 ; man, characteristic 
of, 151 26* 197,42, rn.in contrasted with saga¬ 
cious, 36" inati, his iiile in action, 380, 31; 
man latter part of his life 438 11 man looks 
ahead, 380, 32; man loidship of 380, 30, man, 
iiiuuth of, 4 j4, 1* tiian, jirogress of, compered 
with that of fool ■; * *, 3 man, strong, 531, 18, 
nian, that i*- esteeineil by woild, 438, 40; m.in, 1 
the keeper of his secrets 459, 19; man, the re- 
flcetioiis of w'lseiy limited, jgg, 48 * iii.tn, the 
strong 435 32 , men and fools, 5, S4. 57. bo, 61, 
62 64 65, ic8 54» men and poverty 354 16; 
men folly in, 4(^7 jo; me indi-'pcns ihle toflod 
126, 21 men rarer tl n learned^ 526, 9* men, 
the little foolety of, ai‘ not inch pendent of 
advice, 311, 40. notliing insipid to 373. 6, prone 
to doulit 162, 17 ; saw s Tiid model n in-lr aces, full 
of, 267 21 ; sayings about 462 *0-38 • 463, 1-17 * 
the blessedness of 470, 34 ; the constancy of, 
defined 224 33, the. folly in, 46a 34, the, guide 
of 65 12, the, law of, 418 -2; the should confer 
together, 328, 3 ; the onh . 479> 20; tiie only, sa.l, 
151 18 , the only wreli hed 116 to * their aver'ioa 
to society, 2-{5, 4; thoughts of. how expressed, 
2 qC 10, thoughts of, vahie of, 85, 32 ; to he, and 
to love impossible 490 46 . when compelled into 
silence 378, 25 ; who to be cdled, ^4 45 , wise * 
to himself 1^4, 2 ; words of, 463, 46 , words of, 
in troublous times 192, 7 
Wisely worldly, be, not woildly wise, 29, 75 
Wisest, content with destiny 67j tt ; man, the, 68, 
47 ; 532 20 , man, often no wise at all, 143, ^ ; 
sayirigs about, 463, 19-28; who thinks not him¬ 
self so 234. 37 

Wish, an unfulfilled, p.airi of, 446, 37 ; effect of, 
gratification of every J533, 2 ; father to thought, 
104 78 : one s, when in love, 544, 44 , an un¬ 
granted, lessen in, 535, 30 
Wishes, and powers chasm between, 140. 13 ; 
Cods, vefsu\ mans, 62, 11 , how our, lengthen 
with years 249, 56 ; youtnful, 520, 3 
Wishing, and possessing, 521, 37 ; to be despised, 
62, 24 j 

Wishing-gate the 463, 31 

Wit, aff cta^ion of, 48c, 29; and folly, balanced 
JOQ. 33 ’ juclginent, at stnfe, ^69 7; ana 

sense, 467, 5 . and wisdom, natural gifts, 304 20; 
at a nonplus without folly, 12, 37 ; at the expense 
of memory 330 38 * best 32 17 ; contrasted with 
emus, 223, 4 ; contrasted with humcmr, 164, 8 ; 
efined, 513, 14; disiurKanceof ecjuipuise, 185,27 ; 
^iveri in vatn 399, 7 ; how developed, 396, 7 ; how 
It comes 510^ 2; how spoiled, 223. 7 ; how to reply 
to, 373, ^3 ; in conversation, 233, 2 ; its most bril¬ 
liant flashes, 443, 351 kind of to be bridled, 469,9; 
like a coquette, 223, 8 ; little, weary feet, 251, 44 ; 
men of. fools necessary to, 505 26 ; men of, two 
clas'-cs of, 468, 14 . must be spontaneous, i«i, 43 ; 
never at home, 157, 18 ; ne*ws only to ignorance, 
231, xo, not confi.icd to one 10, 49; not to be 
arrested, 223 6; not to be importuned, 365, 20; 
not to be too refined, 71 43 ; one s, matter of self- 
complacency, 318, 8; of language and of ideas, 
contrasted, 463 32 ; preferring, to good sense, 495, 
a; relation of, to talent, 83, 50; sparks of, not 
enough, 488, 25; the body and soul of. 32,36,37; 


the highest order of, 373, 30; thrown away, xo^ 
5CJ; too much, evil effect of, 497, 47; touchstone 
of, 223 16 ; true. 500, 44 ; true, characteristic of, 
253. 34 I un paring, 31, 52; value of ones own, 
15 63 , without modesty, 313. 42 

Wit’s pedlar, 144 4 

Witch a. being, and being reckoned, 487, 47 

Within what is not from, weak at root, 520, to 

Without, wiihin, 476, 11 

Wits and dunces 25^ 5 ; eff( ct of dainty living on, 
IC2, 45; great, allied to madness, 135, 26, 27 ; 
intemperate 195, 25 , never pu^/lcd, 150, xo ; 
rarely men of genius, 276 6 ; shallow^ their cen¬ 
sure, 388, 27' sho t-lived, 389, 29; .silly people, 
462 36, without thinking, 126, 5 

Witticism, holding 111, diflicuit, 201, 15 

Witty, who can't be, ■{45, 14 

Wives, choice of, 105, 20 ; economy, virtue of, 164, 
23 ill T, I 

Woe, sour, delight of, in fellowship, 400, 28 ; that 
heiitagc of, 253 21 ; trappings and suits of, 385, 
15; tiappings of, 167, 12, trifling with, evil of, 
2S2 58 

Woes a way to peace, X74, a; mortal, the pathos 
of, 4{)6, y.; that cannot be healed, 551 2 

’Wolf, (aught by ears, 183, 17; changes coat, not 
chara( ter 2S7, 52 

Wolsey on his fall, 292, 51; reflection of, on bis 
fall 138, 31 

Woman, a, at the vindow 71 17 : a, four storeys 
high, 27 36; a gluttonous, 173, 28, a in every 
stnfe, 318, 12; a learned, Euripides on, 399, 38 ; 
a loving, a priestess, 91, 43 ; a, m<xle of showing 
love to, 495. 21 • a, openly bad, 16, 31; a perfect. 
16, 28* a restriction upon, 21, 49: a spiritual 
auxiliary, 223, 39; a, to he piaiscu, 103, 24^ a 
tiue, home always around, 549, 11 • admiration 
of, for courage 316. 26 ‘ aim of. 288, 44 ; always 
extieme, 24. 5 ; and her passion of love, 187, 25 ; 
as protector, 505, 28, a.s t.iskmasttr, 240, 18, a 
truly educated 307, 51; born of tardiness, 285, 
34; case of, betiaycd, 544, i6; changeable, 71, 
x8; character of, sii, 45; circling ivy, 264, 6; 
counsel of virtuous, 242, 1 , courage of, under 
strong affection, 539, 41 ; daiing of, 22, 44 ; de¬ 
fined. 389, 4 (see She); delight and terror of 
man 35, 34 . beautiful Fontenelles description 
cf, I, 17; difference^ between the yes ' and 
*' no ’ _ of, 29, 58 ; disappointed ^ fury of, 528, 
20; disgrace for a, 168, 40; divination in, 70, 
6; empire of characterised 425 5; end of 

criucation of, 425. 9 • errors of, source of, 425, 
28 every, alike in the dark, 237, 36; every, 
at heart a rake 276, 32; tine, conversation of, 
476 37; first glory of, 360, 13 ; formed to be a 
mother, 291, 8; functions of, contrasted uitb 
man s, 262, 19; grace of, 494, 40; good, conv 
pared witn a man, 24, 41 ; handsomeness in, 
307, 50, heart of, 233, 5 ; heart of pious, 75, 49. 
her laughing and weeping, 104, 36, her prisoa 
and kingdom of heaven, 65, 25 ; honoured, God 
pleased, ^49, 25 , hew she can make sure of love, 
568, 5 in argument with men, 185, 8; in un¬ 
womanly rags, ji58, 28 * in humanity^ 225, ig; in 
love, 307, 52 ; inconstant, 225, ii ; influence of, 
on a man's career, 48 41 ; jealousy of, 192, 46; 
life without, 38(1, x8 like a mill, xi, 12 lost, 
®95» 3* » let of 556 a* love for, in ignorance of 
her, 535 25 , love in 471 35 ; love of, contrasteil 
with man s, 265, 8; man’s indebtedness to, 33J 
9 • manners cf, everything. 207, 42 ; men with¬ 
out 326 20; ministering angel 323, x ; mis¬ 
sion of, 292 2T; mistake in creating, 292, xo; 
moved by jewels, 74 6; Natures masterpiece, 
292, xo ; noblest station of, 385, 3 ; not to have 
her own way, 176, ax ; offended, 183, 41; one 
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language enough for> 334 97 , only admirable, 
30, 3 ; our ruler 69 18 * patience in, 314, 14 , per¬ 
fect, 346, 5 ; perfected, 76 7 ; power of mere love 
on 448, I; power of one hair of, 332, 29 ; power 
of, to dispel cares^ X74, 21; preacher to man. 
4t)0. 43 . privilege in the household of, 440, 18; 
queen through her grace ^21, 29; ready with 
her answer 567, 28; reputation of, 451, 15, 
rich, insufTerahle, 196, 2 , road to the heart of, 
37; rule of, by serMtig, 244, s» sentiment, 
264, 23 , sayings about, 4^13, 35-39 ; sharpness of 
vision of, 85, 31 ; smiles of, 27, 34 ; stranger than 
man. 533 40 • the pelti-h, 504, 2t ; thoughts of, 
alone. 285, 35; to be her own, 240, 55; to wed 
an older than lierself, 242, 39 ; tongue of, 226, 1 ; 
tow, 263, 14 ; true, value of, 376, 8 ; unjustly 
accused 5(^5, 9; virtues becoming in, 391, 27; 
virtuous, described, 551, i , vision and world of, 
as contiasted with mans, 5^, 6, wakes to love, 
262 15 * what makes a, a (pieen, 488, 41 , wh.'it 
the w. ird conmins, 59, 51 , who do s not inspire 
love and reverence, 533, 37 , who wears the 
breeches, 542 35; why misundeistood, 451, 2, 
wise and foolish, 95, 17 , wisest and elegant con¬ 
tracted 46J, 28 wish of every, 212 17, wit in, 
307 50; with brains tackled to a geek, S40, b, 
with dowry enough, 74, 12 , word of a, in love, 
*85 3} , word of to be respected, 170, 4 ; worth 
in, 2 i 8, II , worth wooing, lover who wins, 559, 
12 ; worthy of love, 389, 5. See Muller 
Woman s, a, reasc»n, 167, 5 , advn e, how to treat, 
356 13 , eye, eloquent, 467, i8 , iii, 44 , judg¬ 
ment, 2^7, 34 ; h(c, 538, 18 , looks, books, 288, 
14; lot, Schiller on, 323, 12, Jove, 2<)f>, 48 , lovt, 
preciousness of, 218, , will, 548, 6 , will, the 

power of 38 9 ; wisdom, 417, 5, wit, not to be 
confined, 260, 22^ work, 267, 12 
Womanhood genius in, 120, 23 
Women, a blessing and bane, 104, 33 ; and others’ 
opinions of them, 275, 25 ; as haters, 48^, 8, as 
mystics 443 4j; as talkers, J45, 16 , best medi- j 
cine lor, 446, 10; brain-, compared with heart- 
women 419, 9 ; burden they are born to, 496, 
22; business of, 244, 6; characteristic of, 238, 
17 15 cause of their errors, 275, 6, dependence 
on of honesty in men, 176, 18 , difierenccs among, 
110, 20; 274 31 ; discreet, characteristic of, 69, 

5 ; education of, not to be committed to men, 71, 
23 ; effect of beauty on, 487, 51 , effect of govern¬ 
ment on, 487, 51 ; effect of virtue on, 487, 51 ; 
fair, know it 173^ 16 , fate of, 2 6, 9 , finer than 
men, 27, 39, foolish, 168, 2 , given to dissimula¬ 
tion, j68, 43 ; good, power of, 78, a2; g. od, 
Romilly s obligations to, 475, ii , good, the only 
grudged of 130. 32 , grace iHj, better than beauty, 
*3^’ 33 ’ great, charactcrisrics of, 135, 28 ; higher 
worth of Its risk 450, 17 ; how to choose, 566, 2 ; 
in England and in Italy, 82, 45 ; inextinguishable 
passion of 448, 4; influence of, on manners, 6 j, 
29 , invention among, 513, 28 ; love of, 275,26,28 , 
middle-aged in England, i88, 14; most, without 
character, 284 41 nature ui, allied to art, 291, 

21 ; nature of. 'Terence on, 317, 25; parts they 
play 477, 36 ; peculiar badges of, 286, 28 ; 
power of, _*38, t 8 ; power of kindness in, 218, 
46 ; proper province for, 427, 12 ; pursuits of, 
ana men s 10, 47; sayings about, 64, 14, 15 ; 
67 8, Q , seduced, 477, 15 ; services of, 78, 23, 24; 
so-calied nature of, 536, 44; society of value of, 
454, 5 , sole precious gotxl for, 24, 44 . that are 
serviceable 442, 40; that inspire the greatest 
passion, 37, 57 ; the book of, 234, zo ; their power 
to govern. 479, 6, to be praised. 114, 14 ; to what 
appointed, 33 T7; two faults of, 275, 14; two 
pusions in, 186 10; use of knowledge to, 460,13; 
virtue in, contrasted with that of men, 536, 1*; 
656 


who grill, fate of, 273, 31 ; wlio love their hus¬ 
bands their rew.ird, 451, 6 ; why they dislike one 
another, 238, 35 ; wit In, 223, 2; worth of, 11,6, 
writings of, 566, 22 

Women's, eyes, books, arts, academies, ti 6, 34; 
fancies less giddy than men’s, 242, 39 ; tongues, 

Won^ the, never lost. 314, ?6 
Wonder, and fi ar, effect on the spirits of, 192, 34 ; 
deemed vulgar, 299, 25 J ine\ liable, 35, 23; re¬ 
fraining from, 290, 26 , significance of, 441 3 
Wonderful, not affected by time, 797 23 
I Wonders, all alike, J07, 54; m.in amidst, 161, 8 
! Wood, not seen for the tiets, 142, 14 
W^oods and fields, senses of, ji, 12 
Wooed, women should be, 52 , 10 
Wooing, and winning, 17., 28 , of prudent men, 

I 21Q, 40 , Scotch, 30, 31-, , nine, f ivounli, ^>4, 3 
Wool, g.-itheniig .ind weaMiig. 202, 22 
Word, a living, \ due of, '9, 38 , .i man s, distrust 
by the ped.int of, 2 >, jf), a piofitabh , 3 {ti 57 , 
an immuita) seedgr.im, 36, 39, i unigli to wise, 
63.39, every idle, to Ijc at Loiinted foi, (ji, ji , li*, 
prosperity of, 12^ 17 , fire, s'n 9 , from the Lord, 
effect of, 533, n, (»ods mill’s true hiead, 265, 
33 ; idlest, .\ seed, 314, 13 , ill, efleit of, on liking, 
3 j 2, 9 , 111 a twistt d cai, >53, 4 j , in season, pr« g- 
naticN, of 2s, ly, 2tJ, im .irii ited, 26 47 , its abid¬ 

ing meaning, 11, 34 , known by contest, 314, 7 , 
man's, weight of, 207, 11 , of .111 hour, significance 
of, 333, 43; of (lofi, its obscurity, 456, 43, of 
Otxf, not to be sold, 344, 14, orite vulgarised, 
25, 17 , power of a, 80, 5 , saddest, no, 30; 
sigmfic.uice of a, no, , singlr often a poem, 
TQt 36. spoken .ind written 517, 45 , the, he that 
spake It, 14^ 28 , to wise min 512, 48, truly 
spoken, lasting, 316, 35 , unspoken, contrasted 
with spoken, 325, IQ , uttered, cfTcft of, on self- 
will, 212, 16 , uttered, iircclaiinable, 88 43 ; 

295f 43 I when it flows free, 65, 27 , why the, 
became man, 321, i'»; wimul, power of, 3.'9, 13 , 
With two meanings, .servief ai leiiess of. J34, 35 
Words, a man s, significance of, ■’35, 44 , a mist 
of, 280, 46 , air-castles of, 1 s6, 28 , .itirl secrets of 
the soul, 308, 3 ; and the .soul, 563, 17 ; at hand, 
with omcthing to say, 87, 20 ; big, not asson.ited 
with good deeds, 40 j, 21 ; bonds, 157, ig , chter- 
ful, from the living to the living, 171, 37 , choice 
of, 85, 22 , coinp-arative insignificance of, 85, 21 ; 
compaied with thoughts, 485, 12^ 16 , content¬ 
ment with, 464, 29 ; eoiflrasted with deeds, 166, 
4 , corruption of, 161, 42 , deeds, 330, lo, deeds 
rather than, 281, 8 ; defimtion of, called for, 57, 
9 ; dicss of, 424, 22 , empty sound, 534, 8 , fine, 
and fit, 107, 10, fine, without deeds, 106, 32; 
gentle and quiet, effectiveness of, 121, 29 ; 
pood (see Good words', ha 11, .385. 17. 
immodest, unjiistifiaole lE , iC I'^ipotency of, 
in sorrow, 54, 27, 111 pain, rA6, 44 inadequruy 
of, 417, 43 ; kind (see Kinc v/ords); less ex¬ 
pressive ih.an actions, 3, rc jike .s 463, 45; 
like sunbeams, 207 37 magic WTought by, 281, 
7 ; many, involving lies 87 5 men of few, 275, 
45 ; of breath, 28, 47; of earnest men, 301, 36; 
of preat men, weight of, 133, 23 ; of others to be 
weighed, 270, 25 ; only words, 165, 23 ; perfect, 
to be respected, 466, 1 , persuasive power of, 122, 
16; powerof, 33,38, 77 8; 512 37; 534,9*, power 
of, over us 339,38, readiness of condition of, 512, 
40; right value of, i6z, 18 . saddest and sadder, 
*73. »7 - safest, 452, 21 se*nse of dependent on 
usage, 199, 26 , their shortcoming, 67. 18 ; taking, 
for things, 100, 31 ; that are thunderbolts, 51, a ; 
that live for ever, 213, 3 , that please, 534, 31; 
to be few, 242, 23; usage in, 285, 48 ; vagueness 
in use of, 315, 38 : valuable. 469, 8 ; waste of. a. 
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39 ; when good, 563, 18 ; when ideas fail, 76, 28 ; 
when s(.arLc, elicctive, 549, i , without thoughts, 
never to heaven go, ^88, ^6 
Wordsworth, inspiring nlt.i of, 14. l.mient 
of, when old, 477, 32 ; piayer of, 1^3, jj , rank 
as poet, 503, 48 

Work, a how proved possible, 453, 26; advice 
in regard to, 2''o, 21 , all, an appe.d to the 
unseen, 304, 5; all, religious, 303, 4^; all, to 
be well done, 549, 40, all true, divine, 184, 
43 1 and worker, projier 1 elation between, 201, 
37; aught, whoso w’ould, >^34, 20; a^ his, a 
man's measure, 19, 43; best, how «l<>nc, 418 
II ; best, nevei tlniie fur money, 418, 12 , by 
.irnis and brains Tie(e-,sai3, 477, 14, dihgeiiee 
in, leward of, 443, ^o, efleet of intelhgtnee on, 
529, 33 I every mans, born with bun, lo^, 51 , 
every noble, impossible ;il first, 4 ; fot a (»(k 1, 
494, 22 * foi all, 477, 7 ; lor eteinit> or only for 
day, condition of, 563, 30 , for mere money, 49’, 
5 ; lor winch one is unfit • 1 Roorl, and good 

talk, conjointly impossibli, 305, 2', gocxl, con¬ 
dition of, £-,63, 33 , good test of, 302, II , gieat 
intellcttual, without etTort, 322, is; half done, 
269 20 , how It mav be done, S43. 2 1 , how to 
attain exjiertness in, 68, 28 ; how to get, done, 
177, 24 , ill done, the. not 0111 eonttui, is2, 4s; 
important factors in all, 284, 34 , in, tin chief 
qu.ahlicatton, 184 27 , and its iiutrnmeiits, 79, 26 , 
man apiiomted to, 3j, 17 ; man's best, 12, 52 , 
man's cud, 266 18; mans itecessily, 205, 22, 

mission of man, 262 48 , 206, 18 , neiessities for, 
105, 51 ; need ol a (hiv'.dty ol, as that of fight¬ 
ing 308 5 ; no gteat, e.isy, 308, 19 , not left half 
done, 204, 78 , not under laskmastei's eye, 9, 66 , 
of a man true a second self, S40, 22 , of a strong 
soul, ^07, 16 ; of genius, test of every title, 549, 
41 , of merit acknowledged at last, 25, 21 ; oriK 
honouied when finished, 8, 5 ; our destiin au<l 
how it should be done, S22, 1 ; our not fruit of it, 
our concern, 240, is: <jnr, to he woik of men, 
339, 42; paid hcfoieliiid, 47, 40; real, never 
paid, 304, 5 . resumption of, .ificr a long p.iuse, 
542, 37 * solid bit of, ' , 55 . St iiidaid of, 125, 15 , 
tiring, 478, 20 ; to be thoioughlj hnisbed, 541, 23 , 
tiausitoiiness of, 499, 3 , unwise, hopefulness of, 
509, II , versus ch.inty 441 72 ; victory, S 49 , 26 , 
weighty, how to do sji, 13 ; well done, efie« t of 
on worker, 206, 40 ; who will not, 172, 2 , willing 
to, unwilling to wait, 151, 24 ; with a sad lieait, 
478, 6 ; woiship. 228, 25 

Worter, happiness of, so8, 38; high and wise, 
Emerson on no, i ; the want of, 529, 38 
Workers, and their spuit, superior to the work, 
^99. 3 , brave, fate of, 3 55, 13 
orkmg, meaning of all, 533, 41 ; too much, 492, 
S , line, w-orship, soo, 38 
Working-day world, full of briars, 321, j 
'Workman a cunning, and his tools, 422, 23 ; good, 
his wages, 505 15 ; good, proper reward of, 449, 

W 2 ; test of, 11, 16 

orkmen, how made, 98, 31 ; not superintending, 
effect of, 41, 24 • on the W'ar-path, 388. 24 
Works, cneiished by art, 540, 3 , good, necessary 
for salvation, 130, 37 ; good, the fruit of faith, 
99, 61 * 100. 12, 23 ; great, due to perseverance, 
iJS. 29* man's, as his mind, ni, 18; noblest, 
authors of, 444, lo, our sayings about, 339, 43, 
44; perfect laie, and why, 346, 6, the best, 
authors of, trS, 13 ; worth of, in the spirit 204, 35 
World, a believing, Carlyles faith in, and hone 
of, 25, 22 , a book to study, 242, 51 ; a queer 
conteni. 234 9; a stage 10, 52; 167, 20; a 
working, this, 445 2 , all the^ players, 498, 6 ; 
alls right with, 178, 8; an air-image, 48'’, i'*; 
and thought, 484, 30, as good and as bad, 199, 


W( 


22; as it is, best, 538, 31; as known to us, 
limited. 149, 16; bad paymaster, 234, 12; best 
theatie, 397, 21 ; blindness of, 407, 32; burden 
of 395, 18, but a show, 272, 6; carrying, m 
thought and in fact, -loi, 17 ; < hildren of, silliness 
of, 539, 14 , conditional, 125, 5 ; different views of 
the, 117, 39 ; down in the, 171, 23 ; effect of kind' 
ness to, 176, 38 ; Emerson's jjood-bye to, 129, 14 ; 
envy of, 86, 17 ; cver\ thing in, tangled and fleet¬ 
ing, 94, 30 ; fact hated by, 482, 9, fashion of, 
HI, 15; first illuminated by love, 265, 7, folly 
in government of, 483, 36 , for all, 92, 21 ; forget¬ 
fulness of, 3<>6, , forgetting, by the world 

foigot, 161 21,; friendship of, price of, 220, 6; 
Clod of, 44, 54 ; Gi)d of, alw'.iys the same, 60, 26 ; 
God’s statue, 286, 30 , governed by a holy will, 
506, 8, great soul of, characterised, 431, 36; 
great success of the, 431, 40, half, and other 
half, 5, 5; haini»enng action of, 114, 32; hcarl- 
lessness of, Chamfort on, 166, 13, his, who can 
wait, 179, 38, history, its import, 67, 13 ; history 
of, 435, 22 ; hope for the, 378, 48 ; hospital, 48, 

44 ; hostility of, 104, 15; how governed, 46, 30 ; 

* 33: how it gets along, 179, 40; how it is 

governed, 319. 30; how it may become a home and 
peopled g.irden, 312, 34 ; 493, 37 ; how to amend, 
176 H ; how to astonish, 177, 27 ; how to enlarge 
one s, 210, 43 ; how to learn lo reverence, 464, 
21 • how to mend, 461, 31 ; how to please, 418, 
10; how to rule quietly, 177, 41 ; how to subdue, 
260, 43 ; how to take, 527, 12 , how to treat, i£ 
not renounced, 52, 31; how ruled, 112, 10; 
humouring, follies from, 163, 12 ; idea of, how 
obtained, 553, 18; in the hand, 23, 23; in these 
days, 191. 34 ; insupportable, if not of God, 138, 
33; interest in a man’s conflict with, 444, i ; its 
two luminaiies^ 368, 31; judgment of, by, 13; 
437, 22 ; Ill one s old age, 484, 8 , knowledge of, 
dearly bought, 221, 13 , law of, 118, 5 ; let great, 
spin for fven 111, 53; lighter than thought, 288, 
23 ; lights of, only temporarily obscured, 419, 81 ; 
like a staircase, 170, 39 , literally a show, 313, 5 ; 
madhouse, to the philosopher, 58, 10 ; main enter- 
piise of, 440, 14; man of thej mark of, 441, 31 ; 
master of, 143, 55 ; material without the spiritual, 
560, I; men born to command, 300 39 ; men 
debtor or creditor to, 345, 3 ; mistake of the 
young soul about, 191, 34 , most finished man of, 
443» 44 ; necessity of knowing, 151, 27 ; new, with 
every dawn, 109, 32; no better seen, 64, 4 ; no 
conformity to, when wrong, ji8, 23; “no “to 
the, significance of, 70, 17 ; noi y inanity of, 253, 
13; nut dumb to the capable, 496, 5 , not meant 
only for the few, 168, s ; not ruled by blind 
chance, 89, 35; not to be tutored, 457, 2 ; not 
lo be wool J for rest, 550, 30; nothing without 
(ireece, 326, 25; one half, and the other, 78, 
46 ‘ 332, ^o, 31 ; only fence against, 446, 3 ; our 
dependence on, 330, 41; popul.-ition of 448, 34 ; 
promises of. 449, 37 , quarrelling with, to amuse 
It, 488 34 ; quicksands of, 208, 33 ; ratioii.il, how 
to regard, 67, 1 , re.-!! sun of, 264, 20 ; rhythmic 
order of, iii, 25; sayings about, 67, 14-17 ; 464, 
4-47.465,1-25, 482,17-. 2; scorn of, how to treat, 
241, 40 ; secret of 206, ^3 ; selfishness of, 104, 15 ; 
servant to him above it. 393, 29 ; slave of, 143, 
55; sohd.arity of, instance of, 312, 15; spiritual, 
not clo-,ed, 4S5, 2; sign of, as still young, iii, 

45 suffrages of, how to gam, 314, 37 ; system 
of^ one, 456, 38 ; the, dispensing with, 526, 8 ; 
the forsaken of. but seemingly so, 477, 13; the 
only hahii.ahle, 05, 12 ; the, want of, 396, 30 , this, 
no home for a man, 136. 24 ; this present, Carlyle 
on, ,^82, 10; this unintelligible, 434, 21 ; this 
working-day, 161, 20 , thorns and dangers of, i6a, 
34 ; to a resolute man. 496, 9 ; to be taken as it 
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is, 300, 22 , to be understood, not judged. 20, 53 : 
to everjf man as to the htst man 150 ji ), to iviiow, 
493. 4, , to the duid and to the grown rr-ui 140, 
8 , to the Hindu 406 7 ; to tiie tiheial, 400 23 , 
to the wise man in retreat, 151, , too mudi re¬ 

spect to. 566, 16; tragtc emha>rasy 4O2 it., iw'o 
ways of rising m, 46!:;, 4 , under power of a he. 54tj, 
11 • unseen, alone real, 313, 5 , w.igs, ih.'. 40; wav, 
to a firm will 151, 8; we live in, 5..5, .*2, ei, 
weary, 208 46; web of, 53. 39; 4(12, 1 ; wlio 
looks in the face, 144, 24; whole, not dcetlseJ 
or deceiving, 306, 4 ; w'idi, for waudeiing in 217, 
24, wishes to he deceived, 280 32 , without ami 
within relation of, 75, 8, working, iieeessity 
of being regimented, 3=: I worslupped cr 

despised, 147, 32 , would be deeeivtrl, 03 25 
Worlds, ills to run away fiom 4915 23; loy. 478, 
21 * masters, 170 24 * rewaid, the, 506, 16 ; 

sovereigns Hyron on 529, 41 ; the, mine oyslei, 
555» 3t I work, by whom forwaided, 418, 36 
World-epoch, great event in, 18c 3 * 
World-revolutions, gieat, far-reaclnng effects of. 


Worid-spirit, the, 465, 13 
World-traveller, a, 4sB, 18 
Worldly people and their riches, 461, 18 
Worlds, imagined new, 75, 2 
Worm, no god dare wrong 103, 48 
Worries wdio h.'cs no, makes worries, 42, 11 
Worry not work killing 204, 45 
Worse, appeal the better re.ison 33, 2 
Worship, easier than ohedieiiet, 201, 20; its 
beginning i>-‘7 ir., no true, now-a-days 275,41, 
significance of, 441, 3 

Worst, the, we can see, 568, 3; things at llie. 

546, 12, when not at the 15s-', i 
Worth, a thing's, measure of, 21, 36; all, in man, 
312, 3S ; definition of, 04, 38 * detcimining de¬ 
ment in, 313, 24; fell oy loss, 30, jo; 42 48, 
hidden, worthless 343 44, how detei mined, 4'!6, 
Xirrespective of looks. 112, ,7; known aftei 
loss, 539, 30; mans, how rated, 330 31 , mans, 
measure of, 5^3. 30; mans rcveience for 389, 
4t; mans test of, i;45< 3 o, iiiea'-urc of 212 3, 
of thing test of, 519. 19 ; or unworth, what deter 
mines. 533. 34 real 369, 17 r8; revealed l»v 
life, 488. i6 , sterling, mark of 3:1 , sub 

stantial before orn.arncut. ic6, 47; test cf 482 
26 ; the arhievemeiit ob 17 39 ; to be dis¬ 

tinguished from ui’worih, 290, 30 ; undying, 
308 6 • who ran recognise, 335, 14 
Worthless, always worihiess, 25, 26 ; man, a, 
defined 5Q, i 

Worthy men at odds the blame, 546, 46 ; people, 
a misfortune of 50s 18 

Would and shall compared, 457"* 21, and should, 
rompaied, 497 31 * must yielo to can, 42 14 
“ Would and should rontrasied 414. 28 
Wound always leaves a scar. 25, 28 ; 88 17 
Wrath, as dealt by God 125, 25; nursing her. 

ti8, 58 ; sun not to set upon. 242. 22 
Wreath ea.sier to find tlian find wearer, 79. 21 
Wreck, a beacon, 25, 29 ; of life, secret of, 
520. 36 

Wreiij the poor, pluck of, 448, 26 
Wren’s monument, 390 23 
Wrestling, strength from, 149, 9 
Wretch, concentred all 111 self, 62. 28 
Wretched comfort to, 7 ? 49; 307 7; in heart, 
unhelpful. 305, 7 ; learned to succour, 141 .7 ; 
presence of to happy 449, 8 ; regard for, a duty, 
87. q; the most 239 21; weakness of the 87. 13 
Wretchedness, from fancy, 298, 42; intentional 
impious, 143. 30; Must complain, 25, 3c; sou cc 
ofi 3”3t 11* that IS voiceless, 415, 20; to be 
pilled by man, 30, 22 
068 


Wiite, how to 364. xo; rule for one who intends 
to, 3 33 48 where to leam to 177, 38 
Writer best pait of 41-, 30 , liock for a, 252, 56; 
good matk of, 91 i ■ , gooil 1 ue 0, 52 , great, 
iiiaikof 7 10'01 igirial, .ind the 1 istc to appreciate 
bun, 91, 13 ; sure of many rcadei.s, 441, ^3 ; wise, 
2 

Writers, all great, writers of history, 91, 20; .ill 
1m11101t.1l source of inspnatioii oi, 9, 4-, , clear 
and tuibul, 43, 57; gre.il, and tlieir woids, X35, 

W io ‘ who lia\e genius S04 s 

ritiiig, ad\ant ige of, 309, 9; art of, secret 
of, S3 9; bcijetit to few^ 469, 6; clear, con¬ 
dition of, 554, 30, coniiiiion of, 305, 23, e.ise 
in, how aiijuiicd, 499 45, c.isy, Shcrulan on, 
S63. f , fint, the root of, ^s^ 10; for eicinity, 
haid, xCi, ^ 8 , for inoiicv, 302,54, frn nils dcl.iy 
111 21 2S; gofxl, -illLgo) i( .il, 130 38, good, con¬ 
dition of, 5tt), 4; good soince of, 383, 27; 
insiiKcrc 5*3 lo, itrh for, 412, 27* master of, 
03, ft men soul of all worth in, 189, 27 , of fools, 
nairiiful, 5455, passion for 38} 41,; plainest, 
in dusk, 1^0, 27; ruli in to the public, 11 55, 
ruks for, 207, 17-19, slov< iily, uiuouittous. 394, 
TC ; st\ks of, 4sO, 3; u Inn lie lulc in 459, 30; 
well and writing icadilv, 11,2 37 , well merit 

of 124. 43; Will, requisites lor. 497, 8; without 


W iurjiose 244 

ritings, ancient, folly of cuntiovcrsy about, 
Su8 33 

Written, wh.it is, remains, 184, 4 ; wortliless so 
long as de ul ^ ?s, 19 

Wio’ig, and tiod, 3, 55 ’ .^nd the law 3, 56; as 
regiuls nglil, 0 3; avtngeincni of 331, 20; by 
rule and by lapilce 20, difficult to avoiiL 
86, 9; doing a disgrace, 319, 19, lorgelting of, 
a revenge, iia, 44, going, .ilwajs l).itJiiful 381, 
51 , going and turning back 401. it, going, le- 
snlt of, S45 6. in ilie place of liurh 501, 31 , in¬ 
still* tion fiom finding we .ire 476 22 knowledge 
of, dispcns.ible 171, 20 m dter of consciousness 
never right 3■>5 17; possible to lie. 163, 14; 
suffering and pa\ing foi 202 19; to know the 
fust essentia* thing, 445, 36 , to one threatening 
ic nuuiy, 4b6 13 , xvith many 29, 57 
Wrongs, little, 251 45 
Wrong-doer never pardons 112, 27 
Wrong-doing punished on earth, 8, 6x 


Y 

Yea, the everlasting 256. 3 
Years, a mans ronntnig 523.30 
*'Yes to be deliberate, 337, i ' 

Yesterday and to murrew, both are, 422, 31 
'S? lelding commended. 37 34, 34 
Yoke, an easy 288 27 

Young idea, to teai.h, 57 51; in age, advantage 
of being, 490 38 in youth happy 144 38 ; man, 
best rules for. 4x7 r? , man giowing virtue of, 
42b 13 : mans iiie nappiness and virtue of, 425, 
z8 . men and nci*’ cotntnand in affairs, 297, 8 ; 
men conservativeness in a bad sign, 524. 1 ; 
men errors of 425. 29 men g.ory of 430. 14 , 
men. .o\c for 122 46; men our, 340, 3; men, 
Professor Blackie to 201;, 11; men, t.ivk of, 214, 
46 men tne conceit of, 305, 24 , talk of, 238 30 ; 
the Goetfie s tolerance with, 411 7 to be 

dealt gently with 169 21 ; what it is to be 491. 4 
Younger the wish to be, 307 48 
Youth a lesson to tea..h, 508, 40; ambitious 
scliemes of, at mid-age, 466 2, and age, re¬ 
spective liveries of 112, 5; ana hope, 225, 38; 
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and its know It dj; of world, po-^, 47; and old ^ 
aEje av lepAids impiessihility, 227 9; and w'lne, 
'^6 , as evil time, rarher tli.ui ape, -txj, , 
iieaiitiful, so , liiidpc fioin, to iiiatiluKHl, 00, 
28; chaiai teiistif s »>(, 2'% 13, tonteit in, mist ry 
of, 5^)0, 23, coruLit of, 0 1, 7 , confidtiue of, 
190, IQ, (ontracndtiLss of, 140, 9, nalli inre, 
evil of, 177 2, ediuation of, os, 20, etern il, 

how attaint d, os, !y . esttsses of, 420, 20 faii- 
inp of, 216, 46, first impiessions of, iiidildilc, 
212,4, fltjwei of, wlitn most henilifiil, p*o, 2, 
foUits of, to be unlearnt il in m \nliood, 48 , 33, 
foolhardmtss m, 48, 6 • * prn f in, 192, it , haul 
to rest! iin, 3-1, 7 , heerlfnlness m, tonmicnded, 
’Iti Si home-Ktffiun: t 8 , iinporiancc of 

traininp, 37R, ,0. in Iom, Ixuslms advnt to, 
S 4 t8 , intomph'tt, 1144 47, int ontinem t in, 

tfleet of, los, ^'4 , inspmtion of, 2,, 41 , h irninp 
to lie a man, 4f)'i, 14 , not net e sarilv inc\- 
perieii' «d, 12, 42 , penalfv of, lih. ify to, 2fto, 44 ; 
penis of, 419, 2S p!ial)iht\ and obstinat 3 of, *8, 
25 , profesbion of, natuialnebs in, 270, 8 ; retkiess. 


370, 27 , resp'in ,ihilit3’ of, 423, 1 ?; roses of, 38a, 
14 : temper of, 362, 1 , the pnnle of, 60, 23 th« 
more it is wasted, 419, 22 ; thouphts of, 4T0, 7 { 
4S7, 38 , thrift in, 21 3. 2 . time to Icain, 178, 28; 
to he tiiixlcst 4 41 , s6i 84 » fo he respected, 271, 
17 . to he savinp • 's, 37 . to ht iistd as a spring¬ 
time, S09, 40, too covetous of honour, 288 43; 
Mitiions, hapnv season of, 140, 24 ; wandering in 
his ow'ti wav, 16s, o ; weakness of, 199, st , wliat 
he strives ftir, fio, 24 , w'lstlom aiul beauty in, rare, 
jq2, 30; w'lthoiit entJiusiasin, 304, 3; yearning 
for, 39 S, 2 

Youthful iniprcssioris, Goethe ou, 460, 38 


z 

Zeal, a, commended, 384, 49; blind, 30, 57, so' 
not to outrun ciiarity, 29O, 42 ; religious, effects 
of, 37^, 87 

Zeus, dice of, 326, 34 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A 

A babe in a house is a well-sprinc; of pleasure, a 
mossensrer of peace and love Turner 
A boy’s will is the wind's will, / And the thoughts 
of youth are Ioiir:. Iouk thotu'hts. Lmiaftllow 

A braye man, were he soyen times king. / Is but a 
brave man’s peer Su inhume 

A castle girt about and bound / With sorrow, like 
a spell Su'iiibume 

5 “ A cle.ir Are, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the 
game ” This was the celebrated wish of old Sarah 
Battle (now with God), who, next to her devotions, 
loved a good game of whist, hamh 
A crown and justice? Night and day / Shall first 
be yoked together Sv'inbunic 
A daughter of the gods, dlvmely tall. And most 
divinely fair, 'lennysun 

A dem’d damp, moist, unpleasant body. Du'ktm 
(Mr Mantalini, (u " Is xchuUis Is n khby ") 

A finished gentleman from top to toe Byron 
10 A full-colled honeycomb of eloquence / Stored from 
all flowers. Poet-like he spoke Tmnymn. 

A great devotee of the Gospel of Getting On. 

G Bernard Shaw 

A heart at leisure from itself. / To soothe and 
sympathise Anmi L. Wanna 
A land of settled government, / A land of Just and 
old renown, / Where Freedom slowly broadens 
down / From precedent to precedent. Tennyson. 
A lie travels round the world while Truth is putting 
on her boots C H Sruryeon 
15 A little faith all undisproved. E B Broumtng. 

A little group of wise hearts is better than a wilder¬ 
ness of fools. Jlu^kin 

A little sorrow, a little pleasure, / Fate metes us 
from the dusty measure / That holds the date of 
all of us; / We are born with travail and strong 
crying. / And from the blrth-duy to the dymg / The 
likeness of our life is thus. Smnburne 
A little while she strove, and much repented, / And 
whispering “I will ne’er consent” consented. 
Byron. 

A loving little life of sweet small woiks. Smnbume 
20 A maid whom there were none to praise. / And very 
few to love If ordsworth 

A man can have but one life, and one death, / One 
heaven, one hell. Itolnit Brownina 
A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays / And confi¬ 
dent to-morrows, Wordswvrth 
A man that studieth revenge keeps his own wounds 
green. Bai mi 

A moth-eaten rag on a worm-eaten pole. / It doesn’t 
look likely to stir a man’s soul, / ’Tis the deeds 
that wore done ’neath the moth-eaten rag, / When 
tne pole was a staff and the rag was a flag. Qen. 
Sir E Bruce Hamlry 

26 A name to be washed out with all men’s tears 
SttmburM. 


A needless Alexandrine ends the song, / That, like 
a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Ptype 

A noble aim, / Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed. 

Wonismtrth 

A noise like of a hidden brook / In the leafy month 
of June, ' That to the sleeping woods all night / 
Siugeth a quiet tune. Coleridue. 

A patriot is a tool in every age. Pope. 

A precedent embalms a principle. Dxaraelx. 80 

A progeny of learning. Shendan {.Mrs. Mdlavrop. 

in “ The BmUs ”) 

A quality / Which music sometimes has. being the 
Art / Which is most nigh to tears and memory 
Wilde 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns. / And sweet 
as English an could make her. she 'Tennyson 
A savage spot as holy and enchanted / As e’er beneath 
a wamug moon was haunted / By woman wailmg 
for her demon lover. Coleruioe 
A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, / A spacious S5 
garden full of flowering weeds. 'Tennyson. 

A smattering of everything, and a knowledge of 
nothmg. Dickens 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook. Campbell. 

A thousand wants / Gnaw at the heelb of men. 

'Tennyson 

A torturer of phrases into sonnets. SceM. 

A true man, pure as faith’s own vow, / Whose honour 40 
knows not rust. Swinburne 

A wound, though cured, yet leaves behind a scar. 

Oldham 

Across the margent of the world I fled, / And troubled 
the gold gateways of the stais, / Smiting for shelter 
on their clang 4d bars; / Fretted to dulcet jars / And 
silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon. 

Francis 'Thompson. 

Across the walnuts and the wine. Tennyson. 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. / Or 
what’s heaven for P Hubert Browning. 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, / And did he stop 46 
and speak to you, / And did you speak to him again ? 

I How strange it seems, and new 1 Robert 

Brouming. 

Ah! don’t say that you agree with me. When 
people agree with me I always feel that I must be 
wrong. Wilde 

Ah Love I could you and I with Fate conspire / To 
grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. / Would 
not we shatter it to bits - and then / Re-mould it 
nearer to the Heart's Desire i Fittgerald (‘ Omar 
Khayydm"). 

Ah, ye knights of the pen I Blay honour be your 
shield, and truth tip your lances I Be gentle to 
all gentle people Be modest to women. ^ 
tender to children. And as lor the Ogre Humbug, 
out sword, and have at him. Thackeray. 



AH' WHEN 


I 2 J 


AND THEN 


Ah I when shall all men’s tcooi / Be each man’s 
mle, and universal Peace / Lie like a staff ol light 
across the land, / And like a lane ol beams athwart 
the seaP Tennyson 

Alas I how easily things go wrong I / A sigh too 
deep, or a kiss too long, / And then comes a mist 
and a weeping rain, / And life is never the same 
again Geo Macdonall. 

All are architects ot Fate, / Working in these walls 
ol Time. Ijonufellov 

All colours will agree in the dark. Baron 
5 All good moral philosophy, as was said, is but a hand¬ 
maid to religion. Bm on 

All other goods bv Fortune’s hand are given; / A 
wile is the peculiar gift of heaven. J'ov>. 

All our past procialm.s our futiue - Shakespeare's 
voice and Nelson’s hiuid, / Milton’s faith and 
Wordsworth’s trust in this our chosen and chainless 
land. / Bear us witness come the world against 
her, England yet shall stand. SitHubame 

All seems infected that the infected spy, / As all 
looks vellow to the jaundiced eye Tove. 

All service ranks the same with God—/ With God. 
whose puppets, best and worst, / Are we : there is 
no last nor first. Jtubtrt Brvw/iivu. 

10 All speech, written or spoken. Is a dead language, 
until it finds a willing and prepared hearer 
Stevenson 

All that are lovers of virtue, and dare trust in His 
providence, and be quiet, and go a-anglmg. 
Isaak WaVon 

All that is. at all, / Lasts ever, past recall / Earth 
changes, but thy soul and God st<ind sure. 
Robert Jiroummg 

All that we see or seem / Is but a dream within a 
dream. Poe 

All that’s the matter with me is the affliction called 
a multiplying eye. Hardy 

15 All we have of freedom -all we use or know— / This 
our fathers bought for us, long and long ago 
Ktphw 

All who Joy would win / Must share it-Happiness 
was bom a twin. Byron 

Always verily your references. Dr Routfi 

Amazing pomp' / redouble this amaze. / Ten 
thousand add; add twice ten thousand more; 
/ Then weigh the whole, one soul outweighs 
them all. young 

Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes; / The 
glorious fault of angels and of gods Pope 
20 Among the sea of upturned faces. Sc-ott 

Among the smaller duties of life I hardly know any 
one more important than that of not praismg 
where praise is not due. Sydney Smdh. 

An excuse is a lie guarded SwWt 

An Illogical opinion only requires rope enough to 
hang itself. A. Birrell. 

An oyster may be crossed in love. Shendan 
26 An unforgiving eye, and a damned disinheriting 
countenance Shtridan (“ S<hool for Siavdol ”). 

An’ you’ve gut to git up airly / El you want to take 
in God Lowell. 

And a bird overhead sang Follow, I And a bird to 
the light sang Here ; / And the arch of the leaves 
was hollow, / And the meanmg ol May was clear. 

Sunriburne. 

And a proverb haunts my mind, / As a spell is cast, 
/ “ The mill cannot giind / With the water that is 
past.” Sarah Doudney. 


And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

And all my mother came into mine eyes, / And gave 80 
me up to tears Henry V. tv. 6. 

And all your fortune lies beneath your hat. Oldham, 

And. best beloved of best men, liberty, / Free lives 
and lips, free hands of men free-bom. Sunn- 
bume 

And blessings on the falling out / That all the more 
endears, / When we fall out with those we love, 

/ And kiss again with tears. Tennyson 

And broad-based under all / Is planted England’s 
oaken-hearted mood. / As rich in foilitude / As 
e’er went worldward from the island-wall Bayard 
Taylor 

And darest thou, then, / To beard the hon in his 35 
den, / The Douglas in his hall ? S(oll 

And dye conjecture with a darker hue. Byron 

And even the ranks of Tuscany / Could scarce for¬ 
bear to cheer Maeaulay 

And from the discontent of man / The world’s best 
progress sprmgs Lila fVImler Wiltojr 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, / And breasts 
the blows of circumstance. Tnmyson 

And hated, with the gall of gentle souls. E B 40 

Brmmiiiy 

And he who gives a child a treat / Makes joy-bells 
rmg in Heaven’s street, / And ho who gives a child 
a home / Builds palaces in Kingdom come. 

John Masijield 

And If thou wilt, remember. And if thou wilt, 
forget ('hrisUna BosseUt. 

And in thy joyous Errand reach the Spot / Where 
I made one turn down an empty Glass' 
Ftizmrald (** Omar hhayudm") 

And lightly was her slender nose / Tip-tilted like the 
petal of a flower. Tmvynni 

And many a thought did I build up on thought, / As 45 
the wild bee hangs cell to cell Robert Brown my. 

And musing on the little lives of men, / And how 
they mar this little by their feuds Ttimysun 

“ And now, sir,” said Dr Johnson, ” we will take a 
walk down Fleet Street.” (Ascribed to Dr. 
Johnson, but iiivented lu (« A Sala for the tille- 
p.ige of ** Temple Bar M.ig.iane ") 

And one man is as good as another—and a great 
dale betther, as the Irish philosopher said. 
Thatkeray •» 

And round thoe with the breeze of song / To stir a 
little dust of praise. Ttnnyson. 

And so, as Tiny Tim observed, God bless Us, Every 50 
One I Dakins 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite. One 
truth IS clear, whatevei is, is right. Pope. 

And still to-morrow’s wiser than to-day. / We think 
our fathers fools, so wise we grow ,* / Our wiser 
sons, no doubt, will think us so. Pope. 

And sweet red splendid kissing mouth. Swvnbume 

And the best and the worst ol this is / That neither 
IS most to blame, / If you’ve forgotten my kisses, 

/ And I’ve forgotten your name. Swvnbume. 

And the night shall be filled with music, / And the 6f 
cares that infest the day / Shall fold their tents, 
like the Arabs. / And as silently steal away. 
Longfellow. 

And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand / 

My thread-bare Penitence apieoes tore. Fttz^ 

gerald (" Umar Khayydm”). 





AND THEN 


I S 1 


And iji Hi(< faiiios') of lov and hope, / Seemed 
washiuK lus naiKis with invisible soap, / In im- 
peieeptible water IJood 

And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d—/ “ I 
came like Water, and like Wind I go.” FUzoerald 
(" (hmr K/iauudtn’') 

And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought / Ere 
Thought could wed itself with Speech. Tennyson 

And thus he bore without abuse / The grand old 
name of gentleman, / Defamed bv everv charlatan, 

/ And soiled with all ignoble use. Ttnnyson 
S And ’tis remarkable, that they / Talk most who have 
the least to sav Trior 

And what is so rare as a day in June P / Then, if ever, 
come perfect days / Then heaven tries earth if 
it be in tune, / And over it softly her warm ear 
lays. J.OV ell 

And what so tedious as a twice-told tale? Pove 

And when his frown of hatred darkly fell, / Hope 
withering fled - and Mercy sighed farewell. 

Huron 

And yet the fate of all extremes is such. / Men may 
be read, as well as books, too much / To obser¬ 
vations whioli ourselves we make, / We grow moie 
partial, for the observer’s sake Poin 

10 Anger makes dull men witty, but it keeps th jm poor 

Jiai on 

As for the women, though we scorn and flout ’em, 

/ We mav live with, but cannot live without ’em. 

F J{( unolds 

As headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile Sheridan {” Tfu litoals”) 

As learned commentators view / In Homer more 
than Homer knew. Smft 

As nothing can confound / A wise man more than 
laughter from a dunce. Huron 
16 As nch and purposeless as is the rose, / Thy simple 
doom is to be beautiful. SUiihen PhiUips. 

As some sea-gipsy that hath lost his star. Anon. 

As soon / Seek roses in December—ice in June; / 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff , / Believe 
a woman or an epitaph, / Or any other thing that’s 
false, before / You trust in critics, who themselves | 
are sore. Huron j 

As the French say. there are three sexes—men, | 
women, and clergymen. Sydney Sintlh 

As mito the bow the cord is, / So unto the man is 
woman , / Though she bonds him, she obeys him, 

/ Though she draws him, yet she follows; / Useless 
each without the other ' Lonah Uow 
0 At the door of life, bv the gate of breath, / There are 
wor.se things waiting for men than death. Swin¬ 
burne 

Authority forgets a dsring king. Tennyson. 


B 

Barkis is willin’. Thiknii (" flavid Copperfield”). 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever: 
lovely things, not dieam them, all day long; / 
And so make Life, and Death, and that For Ever, / 
One grand sweet song. Kingsley 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense. Pope, 
SBe wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer. Young. 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all / Ye 
know on earth, and all ye need to know. Keats. 

Beauty’s silken bond, / The weakness that subdues 
the strong, and bows Wisdom alike and lolly. 
Robert Browning. 


Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim / Blue goodness of 
the Weald. Ktphng. 

Better be courted and jilted, / Than never be 
courted at all. Campbell 

Better heresy of doctrme, than heresy ol heart. M 

WhiUieT 

Better not do the deed than weep it done. Prior. 

Blindness Is the firstborn of success. Byron. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. Tenny¬ 
son. 

Blow out, vou bugles, over the rich Dead I / There’s 
none of these so lonely and poor of old, / But, 
dvmg, has made us rarer gifts than gold. / These 
laid the world away. poured out the red / Sweet 
wine of youth . . and those that would have 
been, / Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 
Ituperl Brooke 

Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do. S6 

hope 

Books are men of higher stature, / And the only men 
that speak aloud for future times to hear. E. B, 

Hiownuig 

Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value from 
the stamp and esteem of ages through which they 
have passed Sir W Timple 

Books which are no books . . . things in books’ 
clothmg. Lamb 

“ Bother Mrs. Harris ! ” said Betsy Prig *‘I don’t 
believe there’s no sich a person I ” Dickens 
{"Martin ChuzzlewU”) 

Bravery never goes out of fashion. Thackeray 4w 

Bright names will hallow song. Byron, 

Bright with names that men remember, loud with 
names that men forget. Swinburne 

Britannia needs no bulwark, / No towers along the 
steep. / Her march is o’er the mountain waves, / 
Her home is on the deep. Campbell 

Broad-based upon her people’s will, / And compassed 
by the inviolate sea. Tennyson 

Burrow awhile and build, broad on the roots of4S 
thmgs. liobert Browning. 

But a bird’s weight can break the Infant tree / 
Which after holds an aery m its arms. Robert 
Browning 

But every woman is at heart a rake. Pope. 

But from sharp words and wits men pluck no fruit, f 
And gathering thorns they shake the tree at root; 

/ Foi words divide and rend, / But silence is most 
noble till the end. Swinburne 

But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 

/ The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we 
musicians know. Robert Browning. 

But I, bemg poor, have only mv dreams. / I have 60 
spread my dreams under your feet, / Tread softly, 
because you tread on my dreams. W B. Yeats. 

But of all the lunar things that change, / The one 
that shows most fickle and strange, / And takes the 
most eccentric range, / Is the moon —so called—ol 
honey 1 Uood. 

But—Oh I ye lords of ladles intellectual, / Inform 
us truly, have they not henpecked you all P Byron. 

But on and up, where Nature’s heart / Beats strong 
amid the hills. Jjord Houghton, 

But still the Vine her ancient Ruby yields, / And still 
a Garden by the Water blows. FUzgeraid {" Omar 
Khayydm"). 

But sweet as the rind was the core is; / We are lain 66 
of thee still, we are fain, / O sangidbe and subtle 
Dolores. / Our Lady of nUn. SwwBurns. 



BUT THE DEVIL 


I 4 1 


ENVY’S 


But the Devil whoops, as he whooped of old : “ It’s 
clever, but is it Art ? ” Kiphng. 

But the JinRlluK ol the Ruinea helps the hurt that 
Hoaour leels. Tennytori, 

But the tender arace ot a day that is dead / Will 
never come back to me. Tennyson. 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed, nor Birth, / When two strona men stand 
lace to lace, though they come Irom the «nds ol 
the earth. Ktphng, 

f> But this thing Is God, / To be man with thy might, / 
To grow straight In the strength of thy spirit, and 
live out thy life as the light. Sunnimme. 

But thought and faith are mightier things than time / 
Can wrong. / Made splendid onoe with speech, or 
made sublime / With song. Smiibume 
But thousands die, without or this or that. / Die, 
and endow a college, or a cat. Pope 
But till we are built like angels, with hammer and 
chisel and pen, / We will work lor ourself and a 
woman, for ever and ever. Amen. Kipltng. 

But trust that those we call the dead / Are breathers 
of an ampler day / For ever nobler ends Tenny¬ 
son 

10 But Truth Inspired the Bards of old, / When of an 
iron age they told, / Which to unequal laws gave 
birth / And drove Astrsea from the eaith Words- 
worth j 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will, / How i 
soon they find tit Instruments ol ill. Pope i 
But with the morning cool repentance come. Scott 
By all ye will or whisper, / By all ye have or do. / 
The silent, sullen peoples / Shall weigh your God 
and you. Ktpltng 

By mutual confidence and mutual aid / Great deeds 
are done, and great discoveries made. Pope 
lb By pains men come to greater pains; and by indig¬ 
nities men come to dignltias. Bacon. 


C 

Gan hardly tell how to cry bo to a goosA Sunft. 

Oe qu’ll nous faut pour vaincre, c’est de I’audace, 
encore de I’audaoe, toujours de I’audace ' Wliat 
we require in order to conquer is audacity, yet 
more audacity, and always audacity. JJanUm. 

Chains or conquest, liberty or death. Adduon 

Change lays not her hand upon truth. Smnlmme* 

20 Children know, / Instinctive taught, the friend and 
foe. Scott. 

Qothed In white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
Tennyson 

Codlin’s the friend, not Short. JJtckens. 

Come away I Poverty’s catching. Aphra Behn. 

Come, till the Cup, and in the Fire of Spring / The 
Winter Garment of Repentance fling. F%Ugerald 
("Omar Kltawdm"). 

26 Come into the garden, Maud, ! For the black bat, i 
night, hath flown. Tennyson. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears / 
And slits the thin-spun life. MxUon. 

Congenial spirits part to meet again. CampbeU. 

Conscience has no more to do with gallantry than it 
has with politics. Sheridan. 

Cool, and quite English, imperturbable. Byron. 

80 Creed and test / Vanish before the unreserved embrace 
ol eatholic humanity. Wordsworth. 


Crosses and troubles a-many have proved mo. / One 
or two women (God bless them ') have loved me. 
Henley 

Curled minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words 

Matthew Arnold 

Curse on that man who business first designed. / And 
by’t enthralled a freeborn lover’s mind. UUiham 
Custom, that unwritten law, / By which the people 
keep even kings in awe. jUavenant. 


D 

Dangers breed fears, and tears more dangers bring. 36 

Baxter 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. Tennyson 

Death aims with fouler spite / At fairer marks 

Quarles 

Death but entombs the body. life the soul. Young 

Death gives us morp than was in Eden lost / This 
king of terrors is the prince of peace. Touno. 

Death had he seen by sudden blow, / By wasting 40 
plague, by tortures slow, / By mine or breach, by 
steel or ball, / Knew all his shapes, and scorned 
them all Srotf 

Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow. Young 

Debt is the prolific mother of folly and of crime 
Jhsra/h 

Deceit and treachery skulk with hatred, but an 
honest spirit flieth with anger Tuvper 

Despair, the twm-bom ol devotion. Swtnbume. 

Do not all charms fly / At the mere touch ot cold 46 
philosophy P h'eals. 

Do the work that's nearest, / Though it’s dull at 
whiles, / Helping, when we meet them, / Lame 
dogs over stiles. Kingsley. 

Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, / 

Ere the sorrow comes with years P E B Brown¬ 
ing. 

Do you know what a pessimist is P— A man who thinks 
everybody as nasty as himself, and hates them lor 

it. 6' BfrnarU Shaw 

Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne / He travels 
the fastest who travels alone Kiplmg 

Dreamer of dreams, bom out of my due time, / Why 60 
should I strive to set the crooked straight P WtHta/a 
Morris 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, / Sans Wine 
sans Song, sans Sincer, wd—sans End I Fttz- 
gerakl ("dinar Khayvdm").^ 


E 

Each day brings its petty dust / Our soon-choked 
souls to fill, / And we forget because we must, / 
And not because we will. Matthew Arnold. 

Each has his own tree ol ancestors, but at the top 
ol all sits Probably Arboreal. Stevenson. 

Each night we die. / Each mom are bom anew : each 
day, a life l Young 

England was merry England, when / Old Christmas 66 
brought his sports again.s / ’Twa Christmas 
broached the mightiest ale, / ’Twas Christmas 
told the merriest tale; / A Christmas gambol oft 
could cheer / The poor man’s heart through half 
the year. SroU. 

Entire and sure the monarch’s rule must prove, / 
Who founds her greatness on her subjects* love 
Prior. 

Envy, to which the Ignoble mind’s a slave, / Is 
emulation in the team’d or brave Pope. 

Envy’s a coal oomes biasing hot trom Hell. P. J. 
Bailey. 



aBBOR 
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FROM 


Brror Is a hardy plant; it Ilourisheth in every soil. 
Tupprr. 

Irvon bees, the little almsmen ol sprme-bowers, / 
Know thoie is richest Juioe in poison-Ilowers. 

KmfH. 

Even copious Drvden wanted, or lorROt. / The last 
and Kieatest art, the art to blot Vope 
Every door is barred with Rold, and opens but to 
aolden keys. Tennyson 

:■ Every word man’s lips have uttered Echoes in 
God’s skies. A. A rrocler 
Examples draw when precept tails. / And sermons 
are less read than tales. l‘nor 
Experience, the name men give to their mistakes. 
n u<k 


’■ 1 
False things may be imagined, and lalse things 
oompobed, but only truth can be invented 

Falsehood and fraud shoot up on every soil, / The 
pioduct of all climes Adilison 
10 Falsehood Hies and truth comes limping after it. 
so that when men come to be undeceived It is 
too late Su xjt 

Falsehoods which we spurn to-day / Were the truths 
ol long ago. Whdtier 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays / Not more by 
envv than excess of piaise. fopr 
Fame is at best an unperforming cheat; / But ’tls 
subslanliui happiness to eat Tone. 

Fame is like a river, that beareth up things light and 
swoln, and drowns things weighty and solid. 
Jtai on 

If) Farewell I / For in that word—that fatal word— 
howe’er / We promise -hope believe—theie 
breathes despair hvfon 
Fashion, the arbiter and rule of right. Steele 
Faultless to a fault liohen Urownmg, 

Fear hath a hiindied eyes, that nil agree / To plague 
her beating heait H ord->woith 
Fellowship lb heaven, and lack of fellowship is hell, 
fellowship is hie, and lack of fellowship is death, 
and I he deeds that ye do upon the oarth, it is foi 
fellowship's sake that ye do them il lUuim Morns 
ilOFew are iiualllied to shine in company, bnt it is in 
most men’s power to be agreeable. Sunfl. 

Few, but full of understanding, are the books of 
the library of God. Tupyrr 
Few things are harder to put up with than the 
annoyance of a good example Mark 2 'wain. 

Fill the can and fill the cup / All the windy ways of 
men / Aie but dust that rise.s up. / Aud is lightly 
laid again Ti^nnyson 

First, then, a woman will, or won’t, depend on’t: / 
If she will do’t, she will; and there’s an end on’t. 
Aaron 11 dl 

2[) Fixed as a habit or some darhng sin. OUlham 
Flatterers make cream cheese of chalk. Hood. 
Flower In the crannied wall, /1 pluck you out of the 
crannies, / I hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand, / Little flower— hut t/ I could understand / 
What you are. root and all. and all in all, ' I should 
know what God and man Is. Tennyson. 

Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-hke; / Friendship 
is a sheltermA tree, / 0 ' the jovs, that came down 
shower-like, / Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty. / 
Fre I was old. ('olendge 

Tor courtesy wins woman all as wall / As valour. 
Tmnvaon. 


For fools admire, but men of sense approve. Pope. 80 

For good ve are and bad, and like to coins, / Some 
true, some light, but every one of you / Stamped 
with the image of the king Tennyson. 

For he / Must "erve who fain would sway—and 
soothe and sue- - / And watch all time—and pry 
into all place -- / And b< a living He—who would 
become / A mighty thing amongst the mean. 
Byron. 

For hope is but the dieam of those that wake. Prior. 

For hope shall brighten days to come, / And memory 
gild the past Moorr 

For I was of Christ'.s choosing, I. God’s knight, / No 85 
blinkard heathen stumbling for scant light. Swin¬ 
burne 

For I. who hold sage Homer’s rule the best, / Welcome 
the conung, speed the going, guest. Pope. 

For it we live, we die not. / Aud if we die, we live. 

Swinburne. 

For it is said by man expert / That the eye is traitor 
ot the heait Sir Tltomas IVyatt 

For it was in the golden piime / Of good Haroun 
Alraschid. Ttnnyson 

For man Is man, and master of his fate. Tennyson. 40 

For manners are not idle, but the fruit / Ot loyal 
nature, aud of noble mind. Tninyson 

For m.inv a time /1 have been half in love with ease¬ 
ful Death. Reals 

For the man s love once gone never letums Tenny¬ 
son. 

For the sire lives in his sons, and they pay their 
father’s debt, / And Hie lion has left a whelp 
wherever his claw was set Henley 

For the sword outwears its sheath, * And the aoai45 
wears out the breast Byion 

For thon, if ever god-like foot there trod / These 
fields of ours, wert surely like a god. Swinburne 

For, trust me, they who never melt / With pity, 
never melt with love Moore 

For what are the voices of birds, / Ay, and o! beasts— 
but word.s, our words, / Only so much more sweet'’ 
Hubert Jiroivniny 

For who’s a prince or beggar in the grave P Otway, 

For words, like Nature, half reveal / And half conceal 50 
the Soul withm Tennyson 

Fools ' For I also bad my hour; / One far fierce 
hour and sweet / There was a shout about my 
ears. / And palms before my feet. U K Chesterton, 
of the lionkey 

Forget that I remember, / And dream that I forget. 

Sivinbunu 

Fortunes come tumbling into some men’s laps. 

Baum, 

“ Frank and explicit ”—that is the right line to take 
when you wish to conceal your own mind and to 
confuse the mmds of others. Disraeli 

Freedom hallows with her tread / The silent cities 55 
ol the dead. Byron. 

Freedom, hand in hand with labour, / Walketh 
strong and brave, tf /ntlier 

Fiom the death of the old the new proceeds, / And 
the life of truth from the rot of creeds. Whittier. 

From too much love ol living, / From hope and fear 
set free, / We thank with brief thanksgiylng / 
Whatever gods may be / That no life lives tor ever. 

/ That dead men rise up never; / That even the 
weariest river / Winds somewhere sate to sea. 
Swinburne. 
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HE WHO LOVES 


Q 

Genim has somewhat of the infantine: / But of the 
childish not a touch or taint Utovuuki 

Get place and wealth, if posbible. with araco, / If 
not, by any means fret wealth and place. J'opi 
Give fools their irold, and knaves their powei : / Let 
fortune’s bubbles nse and fall; / Who sows a 
field, or trains a flower, / Or plants a tree, is more 
than all Jr/nf/i>r 

Go where frlory waits thee. / But while lame elates 
thee, / Oh ! still remember me Afor/rf 
& God Almifrhtv first planted a srarden and indeed 
it Is the purest of human pleasures rturon 
God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures / Boasts 
two soul'Sides, one to face the world with, / One 
to show a woman when he loves her JMurt 
Jlrou inuu 

** God bless all our pains,” say we; / But “ May 
God bless all our losses.” / Better smts with our 
dppree E If Jiroinnno 

God foi His service needeth not proud work of human 
skill, / Thev please Him best who labour most 
in peace to do His will Wor(hu'orth 
God himself is the best Poet, / And the Beal is His 
Sonp E li Jirovninti 

10 God’s pifls put man’s best dreams to shame. E li 

lirowuvxq 

God’s true priest is always free: / Free, the needed 
truth to speak, / Ripht the wionped, and raise the 
weak M hLttnr 

Gold t Gold « Gold ' Gold > / Bripht and yellow, 
hard and cold. / . . . How widely its apencies 
varv - / To save - to rum to curse - - to bless - / As 
even its minted coins express, / Now stamped with 
the imace of pood Queen Bess, / And now of a 
Bloody Mary Hood 

Good-breeding is the blossom of pood-sense. Young 
Gorponised me from head to foot / With a stony 
British stare. Tfnnysnn 

15 Grace is given of God, but knowledge is bought m 
the market. A II Clough 
Grant mo but health thou great Bestower of it, and 
give me but this fair goddess as my companion, 
and shower down (hy mitres, if it seem pood unto 
Thy Divmo Pi evidence, upon those heads which 
are aching for them. Stnnc 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. Pope 
Great is their love who love in sin and fear. Jtyron 
Green-dense and dim-delicious, bred o’ the sun. j 
Robert Browning 


H 

20 Habit is habit, and not to be flung out of the window 
by any man, but coaxed downstairs a step at a 
time. Mark Tv am 

Habit rules the unreflecting herd. Wordsworth 

Half our daylight faith’s a fable; / Sleep disports 
with shadows too. (.'ampin ll 

Happy must be the State / Whose ruler heedoth 
more / The murmurs of the poor / Than flatteries 
of the great. W/nthcr 

Hated by fools, and fools to hate, / Be that my motto 
and my fate. Smft. 

26 Have drown’d my Honour in a shallow Cup, / And 
sold my Reputation for a Song. Fitzgerald 
C'Omir Khavvdm") 

He added a new terror to death. Dr. Arbuthnol 
(18 cent). In reference to Curll an unscrupulous 
Publisher of letters. 


He fixed thee, ’mid this dance ' Of plastic clroum- 
stance Hohnl liroirnn.ij 

He gave it tor his opinion, ” That whoever could 
make two ears of com. or two blades of gross, to 
grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deseivc better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politiciun.s put together.” SvAft. 

He givas nothing but worthless gold / Who gives 
from a sense of duty l.oireil 
He had but one eve, and the popular preludice runs 30 
m favour of two Dvknis (of Mr Squeers, in 
“ A icholas Nv'kltlnj ") 

He bad used the word in its Pickwickian sense. 

Ihilent ('‘ Pokirteh Papers *). 

He IS all fault who hath no fault at nil * / For who 
loves me must have a touch of eaith Tnmyson. 

He is master and lord of his brothers / Who is worthier 
and wiser than thev Sirmburne 
He is the fountain of honour llai on 

He knew the precise psychological moment when to 36 
say nothing 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty, / Or 
pardon weakness that he never felt Addison 
He left a Corsair’s name to other times, / Linked 
with one virtue and a thousand cilmes Jfgron 
He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 

Chailis Chun lull 

He never mocks, / For mockery is the fume of little 
hearts Tninut^on 

He owned with a grin / That his favourite sin / Is 40 
pride that apes humility Sonlhey 

He’s half absolved, who has confessed. Prior 

He’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever 
wrong IS done / To the humblest and the weakest 
’neath the all-beholdmg sun Lowell 

He smarteth most who hides his smart, / And sues 
for no compassion Sir W Hah igh 

He seems so near and yet so far Tennyson. 

He that can diaw a charm / From rocks, or woods. 46 
or weeds, or things that seem / All mute, and does 
it IS wise li ir Procter (Harry ('ornwall) 

He that loves but half of Earth / Loves but half 
enough for me. Qudler-i 'ou i h. 

He that only rules by terror / Doeth grievous wrong. 

Tennyson v 

He that roars for liberty / Faster binds a tyrant’s 
power, / And the tyrant’s cruel glee / Foioes on 
the freer hour. Tennyson 

He that will not live by toll / Has no right on English 
soil ! KmgsUv 

He, their sire, / Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 50 
Byron 

He thinks posterity a packhorse, always ready to be 
loaded. Jhsraeh. 

He was the mildest mannered man / That ever 
scuttled ship or cut a tin oat. Byron 
He went like one that hath been stunned / And is 
of a sense forlorn . / A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. Coleridge 
He who has the truth at his heart need never tear 
the want of persuasion on his tongue. Buskin 

He who hath not a dram of tolly in his mixture, 66 
bath pounds of much worse matter in his com¬ 
position. Lamb 

He who loves not bis country, can love nothing. 
Byron. 



HE WILL HOLD 
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I LOVE 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel ion o, / f oinethiiifi: better than his dog, 
a little dealer thaii his hoise 'iV Huu'Hfn 

He wroatlied the rod ol criticism with roses. Isaac 
D'lsracU 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter, hmf't 

Heard the h(, vens 1111 with shouting, and there 
rained a lUiastlv dew / Fiom the nations’ airy 
navies gr..r^lJiig iii the cential blue. Tinnywn 
6 Heart on her lips and soul within her eyes, / Soft 
as her dune aud suaiiy as hei skies. lUjron. 

Heie and hero did Eiu’-laiid help me how oaii 1 
help Knglvind V uiy, / Whoso Imns as I, thi.^ 
evening, turn to Uod to praise and pray, / While 
.Tove’s planet rises yondei, silent over Alrlc.i 
Itobert fiioii'tinii/ 

Hero witli i I oaf ol Bread beneath the Bough, / A 
Flask of Wiuo, a Book of Verse aud Thou ' 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— / And 
Wildeino-.t. is Paradise enow. I'lLtfauld {" Omoi 
hhauva'U*') 

Him / Th it was a god, and is a lawyer’s clerk, / The 
rentroll Cupid ol oui rainy isles. Tennyson. 

His cogitative taculties inimersed / In cogibundity 
ol cogitation, tinny i'any 
10 Ills face. The tablet ol unutterable thought*; 
By I oil 

His heart was one ol those which most enamour us, / 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain. Byron 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, / And faltli 
unlaithlul kept him Kilsely true. Tninysun 

His life IS a watch or a vi.sion / Between a sleep aud 
a sleep. Swinburne 

His square-turned loints, and strength ol limb, / 
Showed him no carpet knight so turn Scott 
16 History is a pageant and not a philosophy. J 
Jiirnll 

Honest men / Are the soli easy cushions on which 
knaves / Repose aud fatten, otuay 

Honour and shame liora no condition rise; / Act 
well your part; theie all the honour lies. Tope 

Honour has come back, us a king, to earth, / And 
paid his subjects with a royal wage, / And Noble¬ 
ness walks in our ways again; / And we have 
come Into our heritage. Kupert Brooke. 

Honour is a baby’s rattle. JUindolph 
20 Hope, lor a season, bade the wot Id farewell, / And 
Freedom sliiieked - as Kosciusko fell I ('ampbelt 

Hope Is a good breakfast, but It Is a bad supper 
Baron 

Hope knows not II lear speak irutli, nor leai whether 
hope he not blind as she / But the sun is In heaven 
that beholds her immortal, and girdled with life 

by tile sea Sicinbunn 

Hope tells a tlattoiing tale, / Delusive, vain, and 
hollow Miss Wrather 

Hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays, / Foi 
Its own honour, on man’s sufformg heart. Words 

worth 

25 How httle do we know that which we are ! / How 
less what we may be ' The eternal suigo / Of tune 
and tide rolls on and bears afar / Our bubbles 
Byron 

How little we may come to know Romance by the 
cloak she wears, and bow humble must be he who 
would surprise the heart of her I Pavid Grayson 

How many a thing which we oast to the ground / 
When others pick It up becomes a gem. Georye 
Meredxlii. 


How sad and bad and mad it was— / But then, how 
It was sweet' Robert Biownmy 

How soon we come to distinguish the books of the 
mere writers from the books of real men ! For 
true literature, like happmoss, is ever a by¬ 
product , It is the half-conscious expression of a 
man greatly engaged in some other undertaking; 
it is the song ol one working. There is something 
inevitable, iinrestraiuabie about the great books: 
they seemed to come despite the author. ‘*I 
could not sleep,” says the poet Horace, “ lor the 
pressure of unwritten poetry.” Itaoid Grayson. 

However we brave it out, wo men are a little breed. 8C 

Tinny son. 

Humanity always becomes a conqueror. Sheridan 
(•• Rizairo "). 

Humble because of knowledge , mighty by saorilice. 
Kipliny 

Humour is odd, grotesque, and wild, / Only by 
affectation spoiled ; / ’Txi. nevci by invention got; / 
Men have it when they know it not. Sunlt. 


1 

1 always know when Ladv Slattern has been before 
me. She has a most obsciviiig thumb. Stundu'i 
I" The Hnah ”) 

I am, m plainer words, a bundle ol prejudices—made liS 
up ol likings and dislikmgs. Lamb 

I am the muster ol my late : /1 am the captain ol 
my soul It rub II 

I am the veiy slave of circumstance / And Impulse— 
borne away with every breath ' Byron. 

I do not blame such women, though, for love, / They 
pick much oakum , earth’s fanatics make / Too 
frequently heavon’s saints. F ti Brouming 

I do not know what I was playiiii% / Or what I was 
dreaming then, / But I struck one chord ol music, 

/ Like the sound ol a great Amen. A. A Broiler 

I expect to pass through this world but once. Any 40 
good, therelore, that 1 can do, or any kindness 
that 1 can show to anv lellow-creuturc, let me do 
It now Let me not defer or neglect it, lor I shall 
not pass this way again. Attributed to Stephtn 
CreUettiUS I) 

I lear to love thee. Sweet, because / Love’s the 
ambassador of loss Francis Thompson. 

i fled Him. down the nights and down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; / I 
fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways / Of my own 
mind : and in the mist of tears /1 hid from Him, 
aud under lunning laughter. Frances Thompson 

1 hate cynicism a great deal worse than I do the 
devil, unless, perhaps, the two were the same 
thing? Sbvrnson. 

I have always thought that every woman should 
marry, and no man. Ihsraeli 

I have had playmates, I have had oompanions, / In 45 
my days ol childhood, in my joyful schooldays, > 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. Lamb 

I have no remedy for fear; there grows ( No herb of 
help to heal a oowaid’s heart. Smnburne. 

I heard the trailmg garments of the night / Sweep 
through her maible halls ! Lonyfellow. 

1 know not il I know what true love is, / But 1! X 
know, then, if I love not him, / I know there is 
none other I can love. Tennyson. 

I love thee, I love thee, / ’Tis all that I can say / 

It Is my vision in the night, / My dreaming in the 
day. Hood. 

I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. Lamb. . 0 



I MEAN 


l 8 1 


IS IT 


I mean your borrowers oJ books those mutilators 
ol collectiori-j. ipoileis of the .ymmetry of shelves, 
and creatois ol odd volumes Lamb 
I ne’er could any lustre see / Li eves that would not 
look on me, / I ne’er saw netiar on a lip / But 
where my own did hope to sip ;-iliiri(l<in 

I never found the companion th.il was so companion¬ 
able as solitude J/ P fhort ju 
I ouly ask for information Jnilni-, Hbna Dartlt.m 
" 11(1 Dili ('optx r/ii hi ”) 

i I own the soft impeachment KUiniUin (dfrs. 
ifalaprov, t» " Ttir liti.ih”) 

I reckon there’s more lliiu-is told than ate true. / 
And more thuiRS true thm are told A oil mu 
I remember. 1 remember / How mv childhood lleot<id 
by. / The mlrlli ol its Dccombei, ; And the warmth 
ol its July J>ra<d 

I remember, I romember, / The In tiecs dark and 
hiKh, / I used to think their slondm tops / Wcic 
closeay<ainst tho sky , / It v/,r, n cuKhdi rniorance. - 
But now ’tis little jov > To know I’m Imther off 
Irom Heaven / Than when I was a boy lumd 
I shall never be fjlends with tosc>. / I sU.all lo.ithi 
sweet pines, wheie a note mi own stionii / Reiont., 
and recoils, and climbs and cJo »s Smmlniivt i 

101 slept, and dreamed that life \v is Beauty , /1 woke, 
and iound that life waa Duty / •!< » Hi«'/ > 

1 sometimes think that never blows so ted i The 
Rose ns whore tonic buiuu! rm^ai b'»»(l, ' That 
every Hvacinlh the Garden Vv^' / Diopl in its 
lap from tome once lovely l,..'ad. i iLuanbi 
V'(huor hfiiiviidih’) 

1 the hen of nli the ases. in the foremost files of 
time. Tnnim>n 

I think it was JckvH who used to sav that the turlher 
he went west, the moie eotivinccd he felt thit the 
wise men lame from tho catt SmiUi 

I thousfht Lnvf had been a joyous thinu,” quoth mv 
Uncle Tobv “ ’Ti*? the most sernus tliiiiK, an’ 
please your Honour (sometnnos), that t-. la (he 
world.” SUnu 

151 was ever a IiRhter, so - one tn hi moie, i The bi-.t 
and the last ' / 1 would h.ile (hat dci'h bandu'cd 
my eyes and forbore, / And bide me cioep p.rit 
Robert hrou'iiinu 

1 weiirh tho man, not his tlMo. ’tis not the kmx’s 
stamp can make the mehil heavioi oi beitei 
M V( her leu 

I will RO back to the Rreat sweet mother, / Mothci 
and lover of men, the sea Sviulnirue 

I will pluck it fioni mv bosom, thoURli mv heart be 
at the lOOl Tnmy'xm 

If blood be the price ol adm'ralty, / Loid God, we 
ha’ paid m full' h ivhm 

20 If from society wo leuin to live, i ’Tis solitude should 
teach us how to die Huron 
If I should die think onlv this of me . / That theie’s 
some corner of a loreiRn field / That is lor ever 
EuRland. Ru p< rt Jii o >»/. r 

I! the world weie filled with music, O how om lieaiis 
would louR / For one sweet stiain ol silence ' To 
end the ceaseless sonR Amm 

II thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou wilt 
never be a wise man. TIkx foray 

If thou wouldst view fair Meliose arivht. Go visit 
it by the pale moonhuht S(ott 

25 It to her share some female eriors tall, / Look on her 
face, and you’ll loiaet them all. Pope 
If you Ret simple beauty, and nouRht else, / You 
get about the best thing God invents. Rr^nt 
Brovmmu. < 


U you have genius, industry will Improve it; it you 
have none, industry will supply its place Sir 
Joshua lUynolilb 

Ignobly vain and impotently great Pope 

HI tares it with the flock / If shepherds wiangle 
when the wolf is nivh Hioft 

Imagination dtoops her pinion Huron ^4 

Imagination wanders tar utleid 1 

Impassioned logic, which outran / Tup hcarei in its 
tlery course. Termyfon 

In came Mrs Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile 
I)i(Urii (" A Vh, limit, Carol”) 

“ In case anything turned up,” which was his 
lavounto expiession Jnikma {ol Mr Mtaiwber. 
in “ havul Coviuiluld ”) 

In every heart some y.c.vies3 founts are ted / FromiiS 
far-oft hillsides wheio the dews were shed , / On 
the worn tcatuio.> ul the weanest Lice / Some 
vouthiul memory leaves its hidden trace O \V. 
llolimi 

In Fl.inders Fields the poppies blow / Bolweeii the 
crosses, row on row. / Tli.il mark out place, and 
in me skv / The larks, stiJl br.ivelv singing, fly, / 
Scaice heard amidst the guns below / We are the 
dead Short days ago / We lived, felt dawn, saw 
sunset glow. / Loved and were loved: and now 
we ho / In Flandois Fields Lieut-('ol John 
M<t tar ireprmtid by yermisaion of the Propnetors 
ol Pum'i”) 

In lolly’s cup still laughs the bubble jov Poiu 

In hawUiom-time tho heail grows light. Swin- 

biitm 

In linden-timo the heart is high, / For pride ot summer 
p,issiiu> l)v / With lordly laughter in hei eye 
iswmbuine 

In man’s most dark extremity / Oft succour dawns 4(J 
fiom Heaven. Siott 

In me there dwells / No gicatness, save it be some 
lar-oft touch / Ot greatness to know well I am 
not great Tniiiysori 

In poetry there is always tullaoy, and sometimes 
fiction. .s'< oil 

In records that defy the tooth ot time. 1 ouny 

In (hat fleice light which beats upon a throne. 
Tennyson 

In the FnrJiameut ot maifv the Fedoiation of the 45 
world Tennyson 

In the Spring a livelier iris ch.anges on the burnish’d 
dove , / In the Spnng a young man’s lancy lightly 
turns to thoughts ol love Tdiuvnon, 

In this dim woild of clou Img c.ires, / We rarely 
know, till 'wildered eyes / See white wings lessening 
UP the skica, / Tho angels with us unawares 

Mii'i'sry 

Indittorence and hvpooiisy between them keep 
orthodoxy alive / Zanyu'Ul 

Inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity. 

If draft I 

Inscribe all human effort with one word, / Artistry’s 5(1 
haunting curse, the Incomplete Robert JIrnwmno 

Insects / Have made the lion mad ere now; a shaft / 

I’ the heel o’erthrew the bravest ot the biave 
Huron 

Intellect obscures more than it illumines T. Zaivjmill 

Is it, hi heaven, a crime to love too well P Pope 

Is't so small a thing / To have emoyed the sun, / 

To have lived light in the Spring. / To have loved, 
to have thought, to have done P Matthew Arnold, 



IS NOT 


f » J 


LOVB 


Is not ooiuproiniso o£ old a pod amoint VonP 

Sii nihiiriH 

Is ' ot Precedent indeed a Klnn ol men P Siniihunu- 

•* Is this,” I cried, / “ The end o? prayer and preach- 
inR P / Tlien. down with pulpit, down with priest, / 
And pivc us Nature’s teachinar.” WlnlLm 

\ this that haughty, gallant, gay Lothario? TfoU/c 

5 :t IS a melancholy truth, that even groat mon have 
theii poor relations JtuhniH {“ JiUuk Jtousr") 

11 chai m I is a SOI t oP bloom on a woman If you have 
it, you don't need to have anything else: if you 
don’t have it, it doesn’t much matter what else 
you have Hat rtf 

It 18 easy to (Ind fault, if one has that disposition 
Thoie was once a man who, not being able to hnd 
any other fault with liis coal, complained that 
there were too many prehistoric toads in it. MarL 
Tv am 

It is not the lia that pnsseth through the mind, but 
tho he that sinkelh in, and settlcth in it, that doth 
the hurl Hamii 

It is the ch.iracleiislic ol a ceitaln blunderer called 
genius to see things too far in adv.uice ClmiltH 
J{i ath 

10 It IS the fault oi dreamers to leai fete HUvhdn 

JTithtis 

It IS woise than a crime it is a bhindei Jubfph 
Fnuili^ III ]‘n[uf viiihr Aaixtlum) 

It must be so, Plato, thou reasonesf v/cll ’ - -/ Else 
wliouce this plresini* hope, this ioml desire, / 
Thia longing ailoi iinmoMaiilv P J'hhsnu 

It realities a surdc.,! onn.iiion to git .i loke well 
into a Scolch umlrr,d<aiumi', Sui/nty Simfli 

It takes two to speak Uie truth one to speak, and 
another to hear II t) TIkvi-iu 
lb It was prettily devised oT /Esop , th'' t!v s it imon tho 
axle-tree of tho chaiiot-wlioe,, am said, Wnat a 
dust do I raise ' Ha<on 

It Was roses, roses, nli the wuv JlohnL Jiroirnivu 

Italia ' oh, It.ilia ' thou who hast / The fatal gilt 
oi beauty Hyian 

Itch of vulgar praise, /’ope 


Just tor a scrap or paper la treatyj, Oieal Britain 
was going to make war on a kindred nation I on 
litlhmmm-HoUwtij {(Unnan Chaimllor, 
quoted 1)V Sii Edward GoHchen, Hiitish AiiiIxih- 
eadoi at lleilin 

K 

20 Kindness is very indigestible It disagrees with very 
proud stomachs. Tluukt rau 
Kindnesses are easily forgotten, but iniurlesP- 
what worthy man does not keep those in muid? 
Tharkfray, 

Knov/ledge is a steep which few may climb, / While 
Duty is a path which all may tread. Sir Ltu i« 

Mom‘> 

L 

Language is but n poor buU’s-oye lantern wherewith 
to show off the vast cathedral ol the world. 

Stnni^on 

laugh, and the world laughs with you, i Weep, and 
you weep alone , / For sad old earth must borrow 
its mirth, / But bus trouble enough of its owu. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

26 Lend, lend your wings I I mount I I fly ! fO grave I 
where is thy victory? O death, where Ir thy 
sting P Pope. 


Let life bum down, and dream it is not death. 

Sv'iiiburm 

Let Love clasp Giiet. lest both be drowned 
Tt a nylon 

, Let not tho conceit of Intellect hinder thee from 
I worshipping mvstnry 'lvi>inr 

I Let such ioio'^o the poet’s sacred name. / Who rack 
then brains lor lucie, not toi fame Huron 

Let us have no mpandenng, Dickens (" DavnJ Stl 

('oppfrhfhl' ) 

Libeitv a id Union, now and for ever, one and In¬ 
separable J>aiit>{ II tltsL'-r 

Life IS at best but a Iroward child, which must be 
coaxed and played with until the end comes 
•Sii H 7 «»//;</' 

Life IS li?e a cup ol tea , the more heartily we drink, 
the sooner wc icach the die.;s Hume 
Lite 13 mo'^iJv tiodi and bubble, / Two things stand 
like tio'ie ' Kmdiiess in another’s trouble, / 
Coar^’e in voui own J L (Ionian 

Life >ie,(!s on Uo, and lioaif on heart, / We press35 
loo ti in ciniH n and imrl, / To keep a dream 
Ol ^.lavc aPufl L H liniiiinny 
Light quirks of music, bioken and uneven, / Make 
the soul danen upon a jiv lo heaven i‘oj>e 

Liehl is the dance, and doubly sweet tho days, / 
When, tor the deal delnJit, another pays. Hope 
Like a dog, ho hunts in dreams Tennyson 
Like a pale martyr m his shirt of fire Alex Smith. 
Life out shadows, t Our wishes lengthen, us onr4U 
Mui declines ) /una 

Like that stninre 'on,> I heard Apollo slag, / While 
lilon like a uiisi. luse into towers Ttnnybori 
Live pure, speak true, right wioiig, follow the 
King -- / Else, whcicfore born? Tennyson. 

Livo .1 obscaieiv gieat. .Su Henry Neteholl 
Lo ' as the wind is, so is mortal hie, / A moan, a 
sish, a sob, a siorm, a stiile Sir K Arnold 

Lo ' some we loved, tho loveliest and tho best / That 45 
Time and Fate of all their Vintage prest, / Have 
drunk their Cup a Round or two before, / And 
Olio by one crept silently to Rest. Filzgerald 
(" (hnar hhayy iiii '*) 

Loudon n a modurii Babylon Disiadi 
Looi at thy hoait, and when its depths are known, / 
Then tiy thy bi other’s, judging by thine own. 

{> It' llolllU'< 

Look for me m tho nurseries of Heaven. Francis 
Thonip ioi 

Look next on greatness ; sav where greatness lies; / 

“ Whore, but among the heroes and the wise P ” 
Hope 

Look to vour health , and i! you liave it. praise God, 60 
and value it next to a good consemnee , lor health 
is tho second blessing that we moitais are capable 
of. a blessing that money cannot buy. Izaak 
M olhm 

Lord of myself, acroiiutablo to none: / But to my 
conscience, and my God alone Oldham 

Love ceases lo be a pleasure when it ceases to be a 
secret. A pin a H/hn 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires Pope. 

Love hangs like light about your name ' As music 
lound the shell. Sunnlmmc. 

Love is the marrow ol friendship, and letters aie the 65 
Elixir of love, llounll. 

Love scarce is love that never knows / The sweetness 
of (orgivmg. WhUlier, 



MACAULAY 
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NOT A KINDLIER 


M 

Macaulay is like a book in bjeeubes ... He has 
occawoiuil flashes of silence that make his con¬ 
versation peiiectly delii,'iitlui. Sudnm SfHtth. 

MaRic casements, openbi, on ilia foam / Of perllou* 
seas, in fairy lauds loilorn 

r.lan IS a creature who lives not upon bread alone 
but piincipallv by catch-words Sltcuititn 

Man is man's A.B C Theta is none can Read 
Ood armht, unless he fust spoil man Qmrh'< 

5 Man is the hunter; woman is his itame. Jvuitu^on 

Man’s rich with lit lie, were his judtmient (rue. 
Nature is fruKal. and h''r want", aie few j ouna 

Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, / | 
Tenets with books, and principles with times i 

. I 

Many books belong lo sunshine, and chould be read } 
out of doors Clover, violets, and loses breathe i 
from their leaves, they are most lovable m cool I 
I,mos, nlomr holclpalh^, or upon stiles overhutn; J 
by hawthorn: while I ho bl.tckbird pipes, and the [ 
iiiahtinKule bathes its biown fcatheis ui the 
twiiiKht copse J{<jhitt Aii'^ II d/ntoti 

Men aie more eloquent than women made, ‘ But 
women are more powerful to persuade, llandohm 

lOMen / Mav bear the bla^^on wiou-ht of centuiiea, 
hold / Their aimourios hiKhei th.i., arms Impeiial. 
Yet / Know that the leasi, tneir countryman, 
whose hand ; Hath done his country service, lives 
their peel, / And peer of all then lathers. Sviu- 
Imivt 

Men maf live iools, but fools they cannot die Yvhh(j 

Men, mv biothers, men (he woikeis, ever reiipiuK 
something new * / That which they have done 
but earnest of the IhiUKs that they shall do. Teunv- 

•ton 

Men touch them, and change in a trice / The lihcs 
and lanimors of virtue / For the raptures and 
loses oi Vico SutnhuriK 

Mercy’s indeed tlie attribute of heaven. Otnay 

15 Mid-May’s eldest child, / The comm? mosk-iose 
full of dewy v/ine, ' The murmurous haunt of 
flies on summer eves. Kfuth 

Micht there not be / Some power in gentleness we 
dream not otP Sl(phcn J'hilhps. 

Milton ' Thou should’st be living at this hour • / 
England hath need of thee , she is a fen / Of 
stagnant waters Wordsitoilh 

Minds, / By nature great, are conscious of their 
greatii'^ss And hnla it mean to borrow aught 
from flattery. Howe. 

Mmoiitv is no disproof Wisdom is not so strong 
and fleet , As never lo have known defeat. L 
HousTnan. 

20 Moments like to these ' Bend men’s lives Into Im- 
moitalities. Byron 

Mont Blano is the monarch of mountains; / They 
crowned him long ago On a throne of rock-, 
m a robe of clouds, / With a diadem of snow. 
Byron. 

Mcny a little maks a meikle (Many a small thing 
makes a big thing; S<ois j>r , often inlsquoleu 
as “ Every mi<kle maks a muc-kJc ” 

Morality was made lor man, not man for morality. 

] ZamwM. 

Most can raise the flowers now, / For all have got 
the seed. Trnnyson 

26 Most of his faults brought their ezousae with them. 
Prm. 


Most writers steal a good thing when they can. 

B If' Vrocti I (Barry ('ornmill) 

Move upward, woiking out the beast, , And let (ho 
ape and (iger die. 'Jtiniybon 

Mr. Weller's knotvlcdge of Loudon was extensive and 
peculiar />/. hi ut (" l‘it /, n u h 1‘oiinb ") 

Music can softCii pain to e,ise Bovr. 

Music that gesi'hcr on the spliit lies Thau tii’dlhi 
evelnls upon tu’d eyes '1 1 nny^on 

My loot IS on mv native heath, and my name is 
MacGiegor. »s.«// 

My good name, which was as white as a nillp. 

II ydhrhy 

My little dears, who learn to read, / Prav e.iily learn 
to shun / That very foolish thing indeed , The 
people c\]l a Pun Hook 

" Mv othei piece of advice, Coppcrfield,” said Mr. 
Micawbtr “ you know Anmidl income twenty 
pouur’s annual expenditure niiiotccn nineteen six, 
re.siiJt happinev. Annual iiiLenic (wenly puiiuds, 
iminial cxDcndUiirc twenty pounds oui,ht and six. 
lesult misfry The biossom is hhuhted, the le.if 
is withcieJ, the GoJ of Day goes down upon the 
drearv scene, and and. in shoit, you arc fui ever 
flooied ' ” iHthiiis " Jhivid loppnjitld ") 

Mv poveity, but not my will, consents. llomtoHb 
auii Jiilif' \. 1 


N 

Ncces:>ity, thou tyrant conscience of the groat 
sii'iu 

Nevei ascTibe to an opponent motive-.) meaner that 
your own Jim nr- 

Nevei the lotos closes, never the w»Ul-fovil vako, / 
But u soul goo-> out on the East Wind lb it uied 
lor England’s sake Biidinu 

Novel (ho time and the pi ice / And the loved one oil 
togcUiei Bolnit Jiion inn'j 

Never w.is i-Jlo so littl . never was sea so lone. But JO 
ov<‘i the scud uni the Puhu-trees an English flag 
was flown h ipUwj 

No Is no negative in a woman’s mouth Sir J'fnln) 
Sid.iiy 

No men doth well but God hath part m Urn. -s-. i;i- 
Iwnir 

No man ever spake as he that biide oui Etiglaul be 
out true, , Keep but fahli vvirli Enuaiid fasi and 
111 in, and none should bid her rue , / None may 
.speak as he but all may Unov' the sign that 

&h.ikcsppaio knew .smiilnirnr 

No uvm wa. ever yet a gieat poet without being at 
ihe Same time a profound philosopher. Cvliridtir. 

No one minds what .leifiey says it is not more tlian 4.5 
a week a:'o that 1 heard him speak disrespectfully 
of the equ. tor. Suduiy Snolh 

No plea:>ure is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage ground of truth Ilaiou 

No rock so hard but that a little wave / May beat 
admission in a thousand years. Tennyson. 

No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope. Shei uion 

(" 'liu Criiit ") 

None judge so wrong as those who think amiss. 
J'ojw. 

Nor can any noble thing be wealth except to a noble 5(1 
poison. Bu'-kin. 

Nor con belief touch, kindle, smite, reprieve / Hia 
heart who has not heart to disbelieve. Swinburne. 

Not a kindlier life or sweeter / Time, that lighti 
and quenches men, / Now may Quench or light 
Bgai'i. Svtnhurnc. 



NOT LIKE 


c^L ha:es 


Not like the piebald miscellany, man. Tmityson 
Not only around our intancv / Doth heaven with 
all Us splendours lie; / Daily, with souls that 
crinae and plot, / Wa Sm«us climb and know It 

not Luu >}( 

Not till earth be sunless, not till death strike blind 
the skies, / May the deathless love that waits on 
deathless deeds be dead, ^wmbvrnr 

Not to pnt too fine a point upon it. ]>u'kcn8 (“ lilatk 
IlO'U'tf *■) 

6 Not what we Rive, but what we share,— / For the 
Rift wllhout the River is bare; / Who Rives him¬ 
self with his alios feeds three, / Himself, his 
hunpontiR nel'dibour, and me Loinll 

Not with dreams, but with blood and with iron / 
Shall a nation bo moulded at last So luburne 

NothiiiR can satisfy, but what confounds / NothinR. 
but what astonibhes, is true 1 omio 

NothlDR except a battle lost can bo half so melancholy 
as a battle won Utlhmiton 
Nothiiu is aclnnvod before it bo thoroughly attempted. 
.Sir I'llilIII Hidii'U 

KlNothinR is ever done bcautifullv which is done in 
iivalship, nor noblv wlndi is done in pride. 

Uuilhltt. 

NotlunR is fixed, that mort.ils see or know, / Unless 
perhaps some stars bo 'o ,si'ift 
NothlnR IS so impudent us Success unless it bo 
those she lavoius 

Nothing so needs reforming as other people’s habits. 

Mark Tumn 

Nurture your mind with great thoughts. To be¬ 
lieve in the heroic makes heroes Ihsnuh 


0 

15 0 Caledonia! stern and wi’d, / Meet nurse for a 
poetic child ' / . Land of the mountain and 
the flood, / Land of my siros ' Si oft 

O faU’ii at length that lower of sticiucth f Which 
stood four-square to all the winds that blew. 
3Vri/!//so/i 

O, for a beaker full of the warm South. / Full o! the 
true, the blushful Hinpocrcne, / With beaded 
bubbles wlnkni" at the bum, / And purple-stain6d 
mouth Kints 

0 for a blast of that dread horn / On Foiitarabian 
echoes borne ! Si nil 

O Love, O fire I onco ho drew / With one long kiss 
mv whole soul tliiovivh / My bps, as sunlight 
drinketh dew. TnuivMii 

200 lyric Love, half angel and half bird, / And all a 
wonder and a wild desire ' Jiobert Hrowtnno, 

O ! many a shaft, at random sent. / Finds mark 
the archer little meant ’ / And mimv a word, at 
random spoken. / May soothe oi wound a heart 
that’s broken. Scott 

0 miracle of noble womanhood I Tinvysoa 

0, rank is good, and gold is fair, / An I liigh and 
low mate ill; / But love has never known a law / 
Beyond Its own sweet will. WIntbcT. 

0 selfless man and stainless gentleman. Tennysoa 

26 0 that I now, I too were / By deep wells and water- 
floods, / Streams of ancient hills, and whore / All 
the won green places bear Blossoms cleavmg to 
the sod. / Fruitless fruit, and grasses fair, / Or such 
darkest ivy-buds / As divide thy yellow hair, / 
Bacchus, and tbolr leaves that nod, / Bound thy 
lawnskin brush the bare / Snow-soft ihoulder of I 
a god. Swvniywme. i 


I 0. to feel the beat of the rain, and the homely smell 
of the earth, / Is a tune for the blood to Jig to, a 
joy past power of words. Jo/m MaseJkM. 

O what a crocodilian world is this ! Qmrba. 

0 woman, lovely woman, nature made thee / To 
temper man, we had been brutes without you, / 
Angels are painted fair to look like you. Otway 

“ Odious ' m woollen » ’twould a saint provoke I ” 

/ Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

I’opf 

I O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; / A sense 30 
I of mvsiciy the spirit daunted, / And said as plain 
as whisper to the ear, / The place is Haunted. 
Hikk! 

Of all the griefs that mortals share, / The one that 
socmi. the hardest to bear / Is the grief without 
community Hood 

Of all the horrid, hideous sounds of woe, / Sadder 
than owl-soncs or the midnight blast. / Is that 
portentous phrase, “I told you so” llywa 

Of happv men that have the power to die, / And 
grassy banows of tbo happier dead. 'Jninysoii 

Often chinge doth please a woman’s mmd. Sxr 
Thoiiia'i il i/nlt 

Oh. Amos Cottle ' rhoBbiis ' What a name, / To Zo 
till the speaking trump of future tame ' Jiyrou 

Oh. bed ' Oh. bed ' delicious bed ' / That heaven 
upon earth to the weary head Hood 

•* Oh ' darkly, deeply, beautitullv blue,” / As some¬ 
one, somewhere sings about the sky Hymn 
Oh ’ ever thus from childhood’s hour, / I’ve seen 
mv fondest hopes decay . I I never loved a tree or 
flower, / But ’twas the first to fade away /1 never 
nursed a dear gazelle, / To glad me with its soft 
black eye, / But when it came to know me well, > 
And love me, it was sure to die ' Moore 

Oh. God ' It IS a feailul thing / To see the human 
soul take wmg / In aiiv shape, in any mood - / 
I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, / I’ve seen it 
on the breaking oce.in > Strive with a swoln, 
convulsive motion. Hijrun 

Oh ’ that we two were Maying. KiiiiJ<ilev 40 

Oh. the little more, and how much it is ! And the 
little less, and what worlds away ! Robert 
Rrou'inng 

Oh. to be in England now that April’s there ' Robert 
JirotL'inny. 

Old customs, habits, superstitions, fears, / All that 
lies buried under fifty years. Whiftur 
Old son IS, the precious music of the heart' f A 
few strong instincts and a few plain rules Words- 
north 

Old thanks, old thoughts, old aspirations, / Outlive 45 
men’s lives and lives of nations. Stnnburne 
Om tnnni pndme him, the Sunrise comes ' / The 
Dewdrop slips Into the shining Sea. Sir E Arnold 
On the earth the broken arcs , / in the heaven, a pei> 
feet round. Robert Rroinuiw 
Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, / And 
was the safeguard of the West. Wordsnorth, uf 
Venice 

One Casar lives; a thousand are forgot. Young. 
One crowded houi of glorious life / Is worth an age 5U 
without u name. Major Mordauntin^l), quoted 
without acknowledgment by Scott In *• Old 
Mortaldy " 

One half will never be believed, / The other never 
read. Pove. 

One hates a.i author that’s all author, fellows / In 
foolscap uniform tamed up with mk. Byr<m. 
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ROUGH 


One hopeless dark Idolater of Chance. CamvbeU. 

One may quote till one compiles. Isnac D'Israeh 

One moment may with bliss repay/ Unnumbered 
hours ol pain Campbell 

One of the most strlkinsr difterences between a cat 
and a lie is that a cat has only nine lives. Maik 
Twin 

r> One pulse ol passion -youth’s first fiery rIow,—/ 
Are worth the hoarded provnbs ol the sa»re * / Vex 
not thy soul with dead philosophy ; / Have we not 
Ups to kiss with, hearts to love, and eyes to see P 
Wilde 

One simile* that solitary shines / In the dry desert 
o! a thousand lines Povr 

One thing Is certain, that Life flies; / One thing Is 
certain, and the Rest is Lies, / The Flower that 
once has blown for ever dies FihueraUi (*‘ Omar 
Khavvdm ”) 

One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, / Never doubted clouds would break, / 
Never dreamed, thouc'li nrlit were woisted, wroni 
would triumph, / Hold we fall to rise, are baffled 
to fight better / Sleep to wake. Robrji Itroiemna 

One who. to all the heights of learning bred, / Read 
books and men, and practised what he read 
Oeo Stepney 

10 One wild Shakespeare, following Natuie’s lights, / Is 
worth whole planets filled with Stu yr.tes. Moor 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken, or the pitchei be b:okcn at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern lUblt 

Or bear old Triton blow his wicalhcd horn. Wordx- 
toorth. 

Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale. Byron 

Or that eternal want ol pence, / Which vexes public 
men. Tennyson. 

15 Our charity begins at home, / And mostly ends where 
It begins. Horace Smith. 

Our country ' In her intercourse with foreign nations 
may she always be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong I Decatur 

Our disputants put me m mind of the scuttle-fish, 
that when he Is unable to extricate himself, 
blackens the water about him till he becomes 
Invisible. Addison 

Our little systems have their day; / They have their 
day and cease to be. Tennyson 

Our pride misleads, our timid likings kill. Words- 
worth 

20 Out of the world’s way. out of the light, / Out of the 
ages of worldly weather, / Forgotten of all men 
altogether. Bwtnburnc 


P 

Peace more sweet / Than music, light more soft than 
shadow. Smnhurne 

Pens are most dangerous tools, more sharp bv odds / 
Than swords, and cut more keen than whips or 
rods. John Taylor 

Perpetual emptiness I unceasing change I / No single 
volume paramount, no code, / No master splut, 
no determined road * / But equally a want ol 
books and men. Wordsvwrth 

Persuasion hung upon his Ups Sterne 

26 Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms. 
Byron 

Philosophy ! the Imnber o! the schools. BwiSt. 


Planets ol the pale populace of heaven. Robert 
Browning 

Plain dealing is the best when all is done. Prynne 

Pleasure’s a slu, and sometimes sin’s a pleasure. 
Byron 

Poets and painters, as all artists know. / May shoot 31 
a little with a lengthened bow. Bimm 

Possession means to sit astride of the woild, / Instead 
of having it astride of yon. KivoJry 

Poured thick and fast the burning words which 
tyrants quake to hear MaenuUiy 

Poveriv is no disgrace to a man. but it is confoundedly 
inconvenient. Sydney Smith 

Power laid his rod and rule aside, / And Ceremony 
doffed her pride SioU 

Praise is rebuke to the man whose conscienoe allowothSt 
it not Tuppi r 

Prince of sweet songs made out of tears and fire; / 

A harlot was thy nurse, a God thv sire ; / Shame 
soiled thv song, and song assoiled thv shame / 
Bui from thy feet now death hath washed the 
mirc, / Love reads out first, at head of all our 
choir, / Villon, our sad bad glad mad blether’s 
name Swinburne. 

Procrastination Is the thief of time Young 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous ' ” exclaimed Dominie Sampson. 
Siotl (“ (hJV Mannenmi ”). 

Public wrongs are but popular rights in embryo 

Sir ('has Darlnig 

Puffing is of vaiious sorts; the principal are. the40 
p‘ul! direct, the puff prcliminar\’, the puff collateral 
the puff collusive, and the puff oblioue, or puff 
bv implication Shmdan (“ The CrUv ”). 

Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on Alps, / 
And pyramids are pyramids In vales / Bach man 
makes his own stature, builds himself / Virtue 
alone outbuilds the pyramids / Her monuments 
shall last, when Egypt’s lull Young. 


R 

Rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted queen 01 harmony. 
Wordsworth. 

Reading Is to the mind what exercise is to the body. 

Strclc. 

Read rascal In the hollow of hlil’haok, / And sooundre 
in the supple-slidmg knee. Tennyson 

Reading Milton Is like dining off gold plate In a 45 
company of kings ; very splendid, very ceremonious, 
and not a httle appalling. Alexander Smith. 

Reforms are less to be dreaded than revolutions, 
lor they cause less reaction. Sir Chas. Darling. 

Renown’s all hit or miss; / There’s fortune even in 
lame, we must allow. Byron. 

Respect was mingled with surprise, / And the stern 
loy which warriors teel / In loemen worthy ol their 
steel. Scott. 

Rest springs from strife, and dissonant chords beget 
Dlvmest harmonies. Sir Lems Morris. 

Bing out the darkness of the land, / Bing in the 50 
Christ that is to be Tennyson 

Ring out the tend of rich and poor. Tennyson. 

Bing out the thousand wars ol old, / Bing In the thous¬ 
and years o! peace. Tennyson. 

Bing out, wild bells, to the wild sky. Tennyson 

Rough to common men, / But honeying at the 
whisper of a lord. Tennyson. 
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SUBLuME 


S 

Sulnt AuRiutlne I well hast thou said, / That o! 
our vices we can Irame / A ladder, i! we will but 
tread / Beneath our feet each deed ol simme 

LuiidJtilow 

Say-all-you-know shall iro with clouted head, / Say- 
nouKht>at-all is beaten. William Morris 

Scarce of earth nor all divine. Tennyson 

Science is a first-rate piece ol furniture for a man’s 
upper-chamber, if he has common-sense on the 
ground floor O. W Holmes 
b Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on from 
point to point. Tennyson 

Scorn not the S nnet; Critic ,you have frowned, / 
Mindless ol just honours. with this key / 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. Wmlsubortk 

Scratch the Christian and you find the pagan — 
spoiled I Zanyu'ill 

Self-defence is a virtue. / Sole bulwark of all right. 

Byron 

Selfishness is the only real atheism, aspiration, 
unselfishness, the only real religion I ZanguxU 
10 Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume, i oung 

Shame, that stings sharpest of the worms in hell. 

Su'mourne 

She may still exist in undiminished vigour, when 
some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of u vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Budge to sketch the nuns ol St 
Paul’s Macaulay, of the liuiuau Catholic 
Churfh 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. Pope 

She sang the tears into his eves. / The heart out of 
his breast chn^hm IloHsetU 

16 She walks the lady of my delight— / A shepherdess 
ol sheep / Hei flocks are thoughts : She keeps them 
white ,* / She guards them from the steep. Alice 

Ml ynill 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, / And seems 
to daie the elements to strife. Byron 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in 
passing / Only a signal shown, aud a distant 
voice m the darkness. / So on the ocean of life, 
we pass and speak one another, / Only a look and 
a voice, then darkness again and silence. Lony- 
feUou' 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, / Death, ere thou 
hast slain another / Leam’d and fair and good as 
she, / Time shall throw a dart at thee If Uluim 
Bromie {otUsu wioiigly attributed to Ben Joneoii) 

Silence in love bewrays more woe / Than words, 
though ne’er so witty, / A beggar that is dumb, 
you know, / May challenge double pity. Str W. 

Haltxah 

20 Silence is the gratitude ol true afleotlon. Sheridan 
(“ Pxzarro ”) 

Silence is the mother of Truth. Dtsraeh. 

Silence, the great Empire of Silence : higher than the 
stars: deeper than the Kingdoms of Death ' It 
alone is great, all else is small.—1 hope we 
English will long maintain our grand talent pour 
h silence. Carlyle 

Silence, uttering love that all things underatand. 

Smnhume 

Similes are like songs in love : / They much des¬ 
cribe ; they nothing prove. Prwr. 

26 Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, / And 
the nice couduot ol a elouded cane. Pope. 

22* 


Sleep: and if life was bitter to thee, pardon; / If 
sweet, give thanks ; thou ha.st no more to live 
And to give thanks is good, and to forgive 
Svnnl)ume. 

Small will I be among the sm.xll, and great among 
the great J’tmlar A viiiuiit of provtTi) Do 
ut Hunic as Homo does 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join / The 
Innumerable caravan, which moves / To that 
mysteiious rcaUn, where each shall take / His 
chamber in the silent hails of death. / Thon go not, 
liko the quarry-sluve at night, / Scoiir.^od to his 
dungeon, but, sustained and soothed / By an 
unialtering trust, approach Ihy grave, / Like one 
who wraps the diapeiv of his couch > About him, 
and lies down to pleasant dremns. Bryant 

So. naturalists observe, a flea / Hath smaller fleas 
that on him prey, / And these have smaller still 
to bite ’em. / And so pioceod ad in/nulivii . / T' ’ 
every poet in his kmd / Is bit by him that c. ... * 
behind Swift 

So sorrow is cheered by being poured / From one3( 
vessel into another. Hood 

So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull; / Heady, 
not strong , o’ei liowmg, though not full. Pope 

So the struck eagle, sti etched upon the plain. / No 
more thiough rolhug clouds to soai again, / Viewed 
his own teathei on the fatal dart, / And winged 
the shaft that qiuveied m his hoait Byron. 

Society 13 now one polished hoide. / Formed ol two 
mighty tribes, the Boie^ and Bored. Bu^on. 

Solitude is tho best nurse ol wisdom SUrne 

Some circumstantial evidence is very strong—as 35 
when you tlnd a trout m the milk U H J horeaii 

Some dead lute-playei / That in dead years had 
done delicious things. Sv'uiburiie 

Some feelings are to mortals given, / With loss of 
earth m them than heaven Sintt 

Some lie beneath tho chuichyard stone, / And some 
before the Speaker. Pi ant 

Some praise at morning what they blame at ni.jht. 

But always think the las:; opinion right Pope 

Soon as the evening shades pievail, / The moon 40 
takes up the wondrous tale, / And nightly to the 
hstemng earth / Repeats the story of her birth. 
Addison 

Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, / 
One who dwelleth by tho castled Rhino, / When 
he called the lloweis, so blue and golden, / Stars, 
that ui earth’s ilrmameut do shine Lonyjellow 

Speaking truth is like writing lair, and only comes 
by practice. Iiut>kin 

Speech is silver, silence Is golden. Pr 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, / And 
wall a sigh from Indus to the Pole. Pope. 

Standing, with reluctant feet, / Where the brook 4.5 
and river meet, / Womanhood and childhood 
fleet. Bonyfi How 

Stolen glances, sweeter for the theft. Byron. 

Stood for his country’s glorv last, / And nailed her 
colours to the mast. Siott 

Storehouse of the mind, garner ol facts and fancies, 
Tuirper. 

Strait-laced, but all-too-full in bud / For Puritanic 
stays. Tennyson. 

Stung by the splendour ol a sudden thought. Robert 60 
Browniiiy 

Sublime tobacco I which from east to west / Cheers 
the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest. Byron. 
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THE HARVEST 


Such is, whut Is to be ? / Tho pulu so bitter, how 
shall taste the iiiiJP F}aii ts '1 

Summer has set in with his usual sev'oritv. ( 'olcridae 

Sunset and evening star, / And one clear call tor 
me 1 / And may there be no moaning of the bar / 
When 1 put out to sea. Tfunymn 

Surprise is so essential an ininedieiit o! art that no 
wit will bear repetition. Sudueu South 

|t Suspicion’s but at best a coward’s virtue. Otway. 

Swilt shuttles ol an Empue’s loom that weave us, 
main to main, / The Coastwise Lights oi England 
give you welcome back agaiu. 


T 

Take care of the sense, and the sounds will hike care 
of themselves. < L JJodnson {" L(Wi<< i.a,ioll") 

Take ’old o’ tho Wings of the Mornin’, / An’ Hop 
round the earth till you’re dead ; / But you won't 
get away trom the tune that thoy Plav / To the 
bloomin’ old rag over’ead. Kuilmu 
Take up the Wliite Man’s burden / Send forth the 
best ye breed / Go, bind your sons to exile / To 
serve your captives’ need Aiphoo 
iOTell the truth or trump -but get the trick. Mark 
Tuairi 

Tell you what I like the best— / Long about kn^o- 
deep in June, / ’Bout tho time slrawhenies mrlts / 
On the vines some uVtcnioon / Like to les’ git 
out and re^t, / And not work at nothin’ else 
J. H hilvvoilt Jtilcy 

That all-softening, overpowering knell, / The toesm 
of the soul the dinner bell. ISiiron. 

That fatal sergeant. Death, spares do degree. 
Earl oi Stnhou. 

That life is long which answers life’s great end. 

1 OUllO. 

15 That man greatly lives. / Whate’er his fate, or fame, 
who greatly dies. Young 

That mighty truth-how happy are the cood I 

(. (UopbeU 

That not a worm is cloven m vain, / That not a moth 
with vain desiie / Is shrivelled in a fruitless hro, / 
Or but subserves another’s gam. Tamysoo 
That thou, light-wlngCd Drvad of the trees, / In some 
melodious plot / Of beechen green, and shadows 
numberless, / Smgost of summer in full-lhioated 
ease. Ktata 

That womankind had but one rosy mouth, / To 
kiss them all at once from noith to south, liyron. 
20 That worst of tyrants, an usuiping crowd. Pove. 
That’s the wise thrush, be sings each song twice 
over / Lest you should think he* never could re- 
captuie / The first fine uaieless rapture. Hobat 
Browning. 

Tho aim. if reached or not, makes great the life. / 
Try to be Shakespeare, leave tho rest to fate. 

Robert Browning. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, / 
And his cohorts were gleammg m purple and 
gold. Byron 

The atrocious ciime of bemg a young man ... I 
shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny. l‘Ut, 
in a speech as reported and coloured by Dr. 
Johnson. 

26 The awful beauty of self-sacrlfloe. Whittier. 

The Ball no Question makes of Ayes and Noes, j 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; / 
And He that loss’d Thee down mto the Field, / He 
knows about it all - He knows -HE knows ! 
Fttxgerald {“Omar KhayyAm") 


The baids subMine, / Who.ie distant footsteps echo / 
Thiough the corridors of Time. Lomfdhw. 

The bonring and the training of a child Is woman’s 
wisdom. Tuinywn. 

Tho bearings of this observatiou lays in the appli¬ 
cation on it. JJukena. 

Tho blind wild beast ol force. Tennyaon. 

The bluudeis ol youth are preferable to the triumphs 
ol manhood, or the success of old age. Dmadi 
The children born of thee are sword and fire, / Red 
ruin, and the bieaking up of laws. Tennyaon. 

The Christless code. / That must have hfe for a 
blow. Ttunysun, 

The clothing of our minds ceitaiuly ought to be 
regarded before that oi our bodies. Steele. 

The cowslip IS a countiy wench, / The violet is a nun ; 35 
/ But 1 will woo the dainty rose, / The queen of 
evciy one. llaod 

The cruellost lies are often told in silence. Stevenson, 

Tho dangerous bar m the harbour’s mouth is only 
grams ol sand. Turin r. 

The defects of great men are the consolation of 

duncc:* Isaac Jj’Ji,ra/U. 

The delight that consumes the desire, / The desire 
that outiuus tho delight. SwinUwne. 

The desiie ol knowledge, like the thirst of nches, 40 
mcieascs ever with the acquisition of it Sterne, 
The devil hath not in all bis quiver’s choice / An 
arrow loi the heait like a sweet voice. Byron. 

Tho dew that on the violot lies / Mocks the dark lustre 
of thine eyes. Siott. 

The diity nuiso. Experience. In her kind / Hath 
fouled me. Tennyson 

The end Is come of pleasant places. / The end of 
tender words and faces, / The end of all, the 
poppied sleep Su inbarne. 

Tho cud must justify the means, i'rtor 45 

The enormous faith of many made tor one. Bojir 
The feast is good, until tho reck’ning come. Quarh <t 
Tho feather, whence the pen / Was shaped that 
tiaced the lives of these good men, y Diopped from 
an angel’s wmg. Wordsworth 

The female of the species is more deadly than the 
male. Kipling 

The first Almighty Cause / Acts not by partial, but 50 
by geneidl, laws. Rope. ^ 

The fretful stir / Unprofitable, and the fever of the 
woild Wordsworth. 

The fruit of my tree of knowledge is plucked, and It 
is this, "Adveutuios are to the Adventurous.” 
Iiisrudi. 

The gioat beacon-light God sets in all, / The consoienoe 
of each bosom. Robert Bromnng. 

Tho great stieet paved with water, filled with shipping, 

/ And all the woilci’s flags flying, and seagulls 
dipping. John Masefidd. 

The golden mean, and quiet flow / Of truths that 66 
soiten halied, temper strife. Wordsworth. 

Tho ” good old times ’’-—all times when old are 
good. By ton. 

Tho happy only are the truly great. Young, 

The hare-biuined chatter of irresponsible frivolity. 

JJ Israeli 

Tho hannonlous spheres / Make music, though 
unheard Lhoir pealing / By mortal ears. VamvbeU. 

The harvest of a quiet eye / That broods and sleeps 60 
on his own heart. Wordsworth. 
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The health oi tlia i)co;j1o is r^^llv the foundation 
upon which aU lu'.u lutp.'u v-* s and all their 
powers as a i'’(i. yrnd. Di'ikkIi 

The insupportable l.ihonr oi c’Oiii ■. nothinjc. Skele 

The isles of Greece, tue islos o!: Gieece ! / Where 
bujuinR: Sappho lotc'l and saa , / Where (crew the 
aits of war an>i peace / %7h ’o Delos losa, 
and PhcBbus syniii'' / E'Piiul sunuuer adds 
them yet, / But all. e^copt ih..a suii, is sot Burun 

The itch of disputiiiic vwll piovc l^o scab of chuiches 
Si> II. Woottiiii 

Tli'' keenest paiucs the " iciohoJ fi ' / Aio laptiire 
to iho dreary void, / The leafl''sj cleseit of tho 
mmd, / The waste of l..ciin''.s imeinployed. Union 

The last was Fear, that is akiu to Do .th, / He is 
Shame’s It lend, and always as Mume salth, / 
Fear answers him attain Sii'inhnno 

The lifcht that lies / In woman’s eyes, / Has been my 
heait’s uiuloam. Moon 

The liRht that never was on sea or land, / The 
consecration, and the poet’s dieam Hordsworth 

The mamc of fust love is our itcnorauce that it can 
ever end. J'lsiu/h 

ID The malice of a t uo 1 Diiutc is the hath that makes it 
sting. ainuduii [" l-M hoot , iSiuiiiIil”), 

The man that lays lus hand upon a wonian, / Save i 
in the way of kiiuL >s, n a wietch, / Whom i 
*twere gross flattery to iianio a coward. John , 
2'ohiH 

The many make the household / But only one the 
home Loon I 

The moan of doves in inimemoi..il elms, / And 
murmauntC of imiuiiieiable bees. Tniiiy'toii 

The mob of gentlemen v ho wrote wi:h case Pope 

15 The mountains look on In *hoii, / And Marathon 
looks on the eim . Iljio t 

The Movhig Finger wiites, and, h.ivlng wilt, / 
Moves on • noi all thy Pietv nor Wit / Shall lure 
It back to cancel hall a Lino, / Noj .‘.II thy Tears 
wash out a Woid of it. I iLunnlfl v * Omar hlxtu 
1 /dm”) 

The noble loid is the Rupert of debate. lJi'>>aili 
of Lord rttaiilev 

The noble temptation to see ioo much in everything. 

(jI a ('hc&tirUtn 

The noblest answer, unto such, / Is kiudlv silence 
when they bawl. 'J'lnuunni 

80 The only way to get rui ol a temptation is to yield 
to It. W-ildr. 

The outworn rite, the old abuse, / The pious fraud 
transparent grown. WhiHur. 

The path of a good woman is indeed strewn with 
flowers: but they rise behind hei st«ps. not botoie 
them. ” Her feet have touchod the meadows, 
and left the daisies rosy.” lUishiu 

The patriot’s blood’s the seed oi Fieodom's tioe 
VanipMl. 

The pleasing way is not the right: / He that would 
conquer Heaven must fight Quarles. 

85 The poetry of earth is never dead. Atats. 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs / Of 
truth and pure dehght by heavenly lays. lVor<l^- 
worth. 

The power of thought—the magic of the Mind 
Byron 

The proper process of unsiiming sin / Is to begin 
well doing. Jiobcil Bromimu. 

The purest and most thoughtful minds are those 
which love colour the most, lluskvn. 


The question was, would it bring a blush into the 30 
cheek of the yoiuic person:' Bwkens, of Mr 
Podsmp C‘Our Mutual Friend”) 

The reading which has pleased, will please when 
repeated ten times. Horace 

The remodv is worse than tho disease. Bacon 
The resolution to avoid an evil is seldom framed till 
the evil IS so far advanced as to make avoidance 
inipujsibl'j Ilaidy 

The rose is fairest when His budding new, / And hope 
IS biightost when it dawns from tears; / The rose 
is sweete .l washed with morning dew, / And love 
13 loveliest when embalmed in tears. StoU 

The sacred rust of twice ten hundred years. Pope 85 
Tho Sciiptuie, in time of disputes, is like an open 
town in time of war, which serves indifierently the 
occasions ol both paities. 

The sea ' The sea 1 The open sea I / The blue, tho 
fresh, tho ever free. B iV ProtUr [Barry 
( ornuall) 

The secret of success in life is known only to those 
who have not succeeded J Vhurlon Collins 

The shadow cloaked from head to foot, / Who keeps 
the keys of all the creeds. 'Ptnnyson 
The Shadow stayed not. but the splendour stays, /40 
Our hi other, till the last of EngUsh days. Swin¬ 
burne 

The spacious times of great Eliiabeth. Tennyson. 
The spirit walks of every day deceased; / And smiles 
an angel, or a lui-y frowns. Youny 

The spot where love’s first links were wound. / That 
ne’er are riven, / Is hallowed down to earth’.s 
profound, / And up to Heaven ' Campbell 
The stai sweet fall of music far away. Varnpbell 

The story always old, and always new. Robtrl ii 
Jlrou'it I u'f 

The stream is brightest at its spring, / And blood is 
not like wine, WlnlUei 

The sweet wise death ol old men honourable. Smn- 
hurne 

The sweetest name [Maiyl that mortals bear / Were 
best beliitim thee , / And she to whom it once was 
given, / Was half of earth and half of heaven 
O ir 

" The time has come,” the Walrus said. / ” To talk 
of many things . / Ol shoes—and ships—and 
sodliug-wax - / Of cabbages - and kings — / And 
why tho sea is boiling hot - / And whether pigs 
have wmgs ” (' L Bodybon [” Lew u> Carroll"). 

The tjue old tunes are dead, / When every morning 50 
brought a noble chance, / And every chance brought 
out a noble kni.;ht. Tennybon 
The tumult and the shouting dies, / The captains 
and the kmgs depart, / Still stands thine ancient 
sacrifice, / A humble and a contrite heart. / Lord 
God of Hosts, be with us yet, / Lest we forget, 
lest wo forget. Aipliny. 

The miimagmable touch of time. Wordsworth. 

Tho vile are only vain , the great are proud. Byron. 
Tho vlitue lies / In the struggle, not the prize. Lord 
llouylitoii. 

The vow that binds too strictly snaps itself. Tennyson ,55 
The wicked are wicked, no doubt, and they go astray 
and they fall, and they come by their deserts; 
but who can tell tlie mischief which the very 
virtuous do f Thackeray, 

Tho victim o’ connubiality. Dickem (” Pwkwick”). 
The will to do, the soul to dare. Scott. 
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Ihs woman that cries hush bids kiss * I leamt / 
So much ol her that taurcht me kissing. Swin¬ 
burne 

The woid Papa gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, 
potatoes, pnullrv, piunos and prism are all very 
good words for the hps, especially prmies and 
prism l)i<L‘i}s 

The words she .spoke of Mrs Harris, lambs could not 
forgive, nor woims forget Uukni'i {Mri iUinn>) 

The world has no such flower in any land. / And 
no sne)i pearl tn any gulf the sea, / As any babe on 
any mother’s knee. Sumlniine 

6 The woild is si bundle of hav, / Mankind are the 
asses who pull, / Each tugs it a different way. / 
And the greatest of all is John Bull Huron 
The woild IS so full of a number of things, / I’m sure 
we should all be as happy as kings Stevninon 

The Youth of a Nation are the trustees of Posterity 

Prtoo li. 

The zeal of fools offends at any time. / But, most 
of all. the real of fools m rhyme I'ope 
Then felt I like some wafeher of the akios / When 
a new planet swmis info his ktn, , Ot l.ke stout 
Cortez when, with caiUe eyes, ' He slaud at the 
Pacific-and all his> men / Looked at Oiich other 
with a Wild surmi.se - / Silent, upon a peak in 
Darien 

10 Then love was the pearl of his oyster, / And Venus 
rose red out of witio Sivinhunu 

Then none was tor a paitv, / Then all weie for the 
stale, ' Then tho grext man helped the poor, / 
And the poor man loved the groat Mauiuhu 
Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 
wrelclied crust, / Lie lier cause bring fame and 
piofit, and ’tis pro^peious to be just, / Then it 
is the brave man chooses, while the coward turns 
aside. / Doubting in lus abject syiilt, till his Lord 
is crucified Ltiu'/ll 

Then ye returned to vour trmkets , then ye contented 
your souls / With the flannelled fools at the wicket, 
or tho muudicd oafs at the goals A nihua 

There are not many things cheaper than supposmg 
and laughing suijt 

16 There are some meannesses which are too mean 
even for man woman, lovely woman alone, 
can vouturo to commit them Tluu krruu 

There are stiings in the human heart that had 
bettoi not be vibrated Jiukuis {Sitnon Tapper 
ill, la “ lUuiia'iu It a i'll ”) 

There are very few who would not rather be hated 
than laughed at Sijdoi u Stmlfi 

There, but for the giace of God, goes, etc. Aecrilied 
to livhard Htutir{\U\ j-Kl) 

There is a g.irden In her face. / Where roses ond white 
lilies grow Thd't ( (uninnn 

20 Them is but one task loi all— / For each one life 
to give / Who stands if freedom fail F / Who dies 
if England nve F A 

There is no future pang / Can d^sal that justice on 
tho self-condemnod / Ho deals on his own soul. 

Huron 

Theie IS no Joy comparable to the making of a 
friend, and the more resistant the material the 
greatei the triumph. Baxter, the carpenter, 
says that when ho works for enjoyment he chooses 
curly maple David Drau'^on 

There is no man but speaketh more honestly than he 
can do oi think. Bacon, 

There is no pleasure like the pain / OI being loved, 
and loving Vraea, 


There Is no truer truth obtainable / By man. than 26 
comes of music. Robert Hrownuiu 

There is no trusting to appearances Sheridan 
(“ School fur Scandal ”). 

There is nothing m this world constant but incon¬ 
stancy S^infi 

There Is nothing makes a man suspect much, more 
than to know little Jiacon 

There is nothing truly valuable which can be purchased 
without pains and labour. Addison 

There is only one religion, though there are a hundred 3b 
versions of it (t Hirnard Sforr 

There is only one way of seeing things rightly, and 
that IB, seeing the whole of them, liuskm 
There may be heaven; there must bo hell, / Meantime, 
there is our earth here—well! JloOcrl Itrou'nina 
There never yet was human power / Which could 
evade, if miforglven, / The patient sc^arch and vi '11 
long / Of bun who treasures up a wrong. Jivion 

There shall never be one lost good ' Wuat was 
shall live as boforo Rohnt Hroirtunu 

There was a laugbmg devil in his sneer. Byron 3r> 

There was an Ape In the days that were earlier, / 
Centuries passed and his hair beoaine curliei , / 
Centuries more gave a thumb to Ins wrist, - /Then 
he was Man, - and a Positivist. MorUntcr 
Colhm 

There was room in the long free lines of the van to 
fight for It side by side— / There was beatmg-room 
for Uie heait of a man, in the days when the world 
was wide. Henry Jaiv nm 

There’s a further good conceivable / Beyond the 
utmost earth can realise llobfri Brou'iiniy 

There’s life alone m duty done, / And rest alone m 
striving H'hittier 

: There’s mile-stones on the Dover road. Dxekem 40 
There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; 
sun. moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things, 
tiiere’s likewise a wind on tiie heath Life Is 
Vbry sweet, brother; who would wish to die P 
(Jeo Horrow 

Thev enslave their children’s children who make 
compromise with sin. Lowill 

They never fall who die / In a groat cause Byron. 

“ Thev order,” said I, " this matter better In France.” 

Sterni 

They take tho rustic murmur of their bourg / For 46 
the great wave that echoes round the world. 
Tennyson 

Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai / Whose Doorways 
are alternate Night and Day, / How Suit n after 
Sulthn with his Pomp Abode his Hour or two, 
and went his way FUzatral I ("Omai A Ad uudin’ ') 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, / Would help 
us in our utmost need. Lonaftllow. 

This / I ever held worse than all certitude, / To 
know not what the worst ahead might be. Swvn- 
buriiv 

This is a London particular . . a log, miss 

J)u'kenB (*‘ Bleak House ") 

This is the English, not the Turkish court; / Not 60 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds, / But Harry, 
Harry. Henry 11, v, 2 

This is truth the poet sings, / That a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things. Tenny- 
son 

This life is all chequered with pleasures and woes. 

Moore. 
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This proverb flashes throuRh his head, / The many 
fail: the one succeeds. TtnnvHun 
This the just rurht of poets ever was, / And will 
bo still, to coin what words they please. Oldham 
Those oil are stratae:ems which eriors seem, / Nor 
IS it Ilornor nods, but we that dream i'opf 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise 

J'ope 

ft Those two amusements for all fools of eminence, 
Politics or Poetry 

Those veilftd nuns, meek violets. Hood. 

Thou add’sl but fuel to mv hate Hcolt 
Thou art lour, and lank, and brown, / As is the 
nbbod sea-sand ll ardav orih 
Thou ha-^t conquered, 0 pale Galilean. Swinbunif 
10 Thou wci t my RUlde, philosopher, and friend Pope 
ThouPh our works / Find riKhteous or unrnrhteous 
judiunent, this / At least is ours, to make them 
nphteous tiu'inburne 

Tboush the mills of God ftrind slowly, yet they grind 
excee(ii:i.r small, / Though with patience He 

stands waning, with exactness grinds He all 

LonuJ>lli>ir 

Though UP called vour friend from his bed this night, 
he could not spe.ik foi you, / For the race is run 
bv one and one and never by two and two. 

k ivlinif 

Thought is often bolder than speech Inauieh 
16 Thought IS the soul of act. JUibtrl llron'Miig. 
Thoughts from the tongue that slowly part. i Glance 
quick lightning through the heart StoU 

Through all the laulttul Past. Teimymn 

Tlm» w» s von sav :* Ah. no 1 / Alas, Time stays. 

itf go Juditi DuO'iori 

Time, the uvcni er' JUiron 

20 ’Tit an old loason ; Time approves it true, / And 
those wlio know it be 1. deploie it most, / When 
all IS won lli.it all desi.e (o woo, , The paltry prize 
is haidly worth the cost Jii/wrt 

’Tis iroiu high life high characters are drawn ; / A 
.saint m crape is twice u saint in lawn. J‘oi>f 
*Tls htiid to say if greater want of skill / Appear in 
writing 01 in judging ill. Pope 

'Tis held that sorrow makes us wise. Tennyaon 
’Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow-show, / Play’d 
in a Box whose Candle is the Sun, / Round which 
we Phantom Figures come and go, Vdzoerald 
{"Omar KluivyAm") 

26 ’Tis sweet to heai the honest watch-dog’s bark / Bay 
deep-mouthed welcome, as we draw near home , / 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark / Our 
coming, and look brighter when we come. Uyron 
'Tis the last rose of summer / Left blooming alone: 
/ All her lovely companions / Are faded and gone 
Motnt 

’Tis the post / Of love that fairest joys give most 
unrest Ktats 

’Tis the taught already that profits by teaching. 
Hnbeil Jirott'inno 

To all swift things tor swiftness did I sue: / Clung 
to the whistimg mane of every wind. Franevt 

Thompaon 

80 To avenge a private, not a public, wrong. Pope 

To be conscious that you are Ignorant is a great 
step to knowledge. Uisraeh. 

To be Intelligible Is to be found out. Wilde. 


To Cerberus they give a sop, / His triple barking 
mouth to stop Sii iff 

To die would be an nwfullv big adventure’ liarrie 
To doubt her fairness were to want an eye. / To 36 
doubt her pureness were to want a heart Tennyton. 

To every man upon this earth / Death cometli soon 
or late. / And how can man die better / Than 
lacing tearful odds. / For the ashes of his fathers, / 
And the temples of his Gods P MncauUiy 
To follow virtue even for virtue’s soke Pope 
To love her was a lib'^riil education Sleele 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, / And worship 
her by years of noble deeds, / Until they woo her. 

'I e>niiJ^ 0)1 

To loyal liearts the value of all gifts / Must vary as 40 
the giver Tnwy^on 

To nurse a blind ideal like a giil Tennyson 
To pile up honey upon su'’ar. and sugar upon honey, 
to nn inteiminuble teciious sweetness Lamb 

To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, / Who 
nevei mentions hell to ears polite. J‘ope 
To reverence the King, as if he were Their conscience, 
and their conscience ,is Uuni King. / To break the 
heathen, and uphold the Ciiust, / To ride abroad 
rediesaitig human wiongs, < To speak no slander, 
no, noi listen to it, / To honour his own word as 
if his God’s 

To set the Cause above renown. / To love the game 45 
beyond the prize, ; To honour, while you strike 
him down, / The foe that comes with fearless eyes 
Sir Hniry Srof/olt 

To sport with Ainaivlhs in the "h ide / Or with the 
tangles of Newia’s hairP Millo)i 

To stretch the octave ’twixt the dicam and deed. 

Ah, Uiut’s the thrill ' I! It (LiUnnni 

To Ihe gloi-y that was Gieece, / And the grandeur 
that was Rome Pot 

To those who walk beside thorn, great men seem , 
Mere common earth, but distance makes them 
stars Masti y 

To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart / Reveals 50 
some clue to spiritual things /oire/l 
Tobacco 15 the tomb of love />l^raJl 

Tradition wears a snowy beaid, romance is always 
young. H hither 

Training is eveunhini Tiro peach rvas once a latter 
almond, caunHowoi is noliuni.’ b.i’ cabbage with 
a college education M<nk la am 
Trust not yourself: but your defects to know. 
Make use of every friend and every foe Pope 
True friendship’s laws are by this rule expressed, / 55 
Welcome the coming, speed the paitiug guest. 
J’ope 

True humility, / The highest virtue, mother of them 
all Tennyson 

True patriots we, foi be il understood, We left 
our country foi your country's Kood, / No private 
views disgraced our generous zeal, / What urged 
our travels was our cciinlrv’s weal George 
Ifamngton 

True wit ts nature to advariHge dressed, / What 
oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed 
Pope 

Truth over lovely—since the world began. / The 
foe of tyrants, and the friend of man. Campbell. 

Truth Is armed / And can defend itself. It must out. 00 
madam. Phxhp Massinger. 

Truth is eternal, and the .son of heaven. Sinft 
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Truth is within oursplvi*s : it lakes no use / From 
outward things, whale’er you nnv believe / There 
is an inmost centre in us all. / Where truth abides 
in fulness lioturi firoi/ 

Truth never was indebted to a he Yminn 

Truth sits upon the lips oi dying moo. MatUifii 
A mold 

Truths turn into dogmas the moment they me dis¬ 
puted. (} K i 

f) Turning, lor them who pass, the common dust / Of 
seivile opportunity lo gold. II ci/j-"- /Ih 

’Twas honest metal and hono'-l woo 1. i,i the davs of 
the Outward Bound. / When were Mllant 
and ships weio good- roaming the wide world 
round / The gods co iJd envy a lead.T then when 
‘Follow me. lads ' ’ ho cned -/ They fac'd oaih 
other and fought like men m the days when the 
world was wide. Hunu Loin^mi 

Two human loves make one divine i: 1> Ihon mna 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, / One of lb > 
mounlams , each a mighty Voice. / In both fiori 
age to a'" thou didsc reioicc, / They were thy 
chosen music, Libc.lv ' II unruotlh 

Twy-natured is no naluie Tniity^to> 


V 

10 Unto the man of voarumg, lhou,ht / And aspiralm’ 
to 00 aiuht / Is 111 itself almost an acl It < 

J{of> (tu 

Upon the groat world’s allar staiii. / That slope 
through daikuess up to God. Ttnnywn 


V 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind ( With thy shallow 
wit, / Vex not thou the l oet’s mind / For iboa 
can’st not i.ilnom it. / Cleai and bimlit it should 
be ever, / Flowing like a crystal nvei, / Bright as 
light and clear as wind 7 1 mm ,oti 

Vich is your particklcr wanltyP Vich wunilv do voii 
Uko the flavoui on bo.st'’ />//'.< i/s (“ rukituk ”). 

Vital spark of heaven:y n.uiio ' / Quit, oh, quit this 
moilal frame. 


W 

15 War, war is still the cry, ‘ War cten to the knife ! ” 

Byron 

War’s a brain-spalteiing, windiupe-spliUiug ail, / 
Unless her cause bv light be sancUlied. Ilon.i 

Was It a vision, or a waking dreamt* / Fled is that 
music : Do 1 wake or sleep ? h i aN 

We all of us live too much m a ciicle. HiHioth 

We are always doing, savs he, somedimg tor Pc^tei Ity, 
but 1 would fain see Posterity do soincthnig foi 
us SteeU 

20 We are none of us infallible, not even the youngest 
W. H. Tfomvsor 

We call it only pretty Fanny’s way. Tfm ramfO 

We hnd grea< things are made of little things / And 
little things go lessening, till at last / Comes God 
behmd them. Hobtrl Brovmxno. 

We must consult Brother Jonathan. (imuie 
Washmahn, in refurciire to Ins secretary, CXilouel 
JoMutbaii Trumbull 


We shift and bedeck and bedrape us, / Thou art 
noble and nutle and antique, / Libitma, thy mother, 
Pnapub / Thy lather, a Tuscan and Greek. 

Hu inhume 

V/o weie the flrit that over burst / Into that silent 25 
sea ( oh!itu 

Wealth I usk not. hope nor love, / Nor n friend to 
know me , / AI! 1 ' .tv (he heaven above, / And the 
load below m« Sh'iH'ion 

Weiii'i" all that weiulit / Of learning lightly like a 
llov'ci 'l'tiniiis<iii 

Weirmg Iho white flower of n blameless life 
7' t) n //sow 

tVell-timed silenco haln moie eloquonco than speech. 
I'uvnn 

Wfiie death demcil, to live would not be life , / Were 30 
death denied, e’en tools would wi.li to die Yuuwi 

V/hat a world of gammon .I'ld bpnin.v'Te it r., though, 
ain’t it ? IhihiniV' Ihtnd ( oidu rluU ") 

What 4irdentlv we vyish, wo soon believe Yoinig. 

What cri alone cnnoblo fu lit f / A noble cause. 

< OlliJll,lll 

Wliat do.-'p wounds ever closed vvilhout a scarP 
Hyron 

Wnat does the world, told I ruth, but lie the moreP9.> 
Loin it Kroiriinn/ 

WiiPl IS n ovmcP —A man \.ho ki ows lli" price of 
overUhmg, and th" value of nothing. H’lhh 

Wliit IS pruderv? Ti, a beldam, / Seen with wit 
and bouilv b''ldoin ruin 

What IS the life of iii'ii P I it not to shift iiom side 
lo sid.‘, tiom ‘vinoH to souow'-* to butlOii up 
one eauso ot vovilion and nnbutto i another? 

Hi I UK 

Wnat IS 1111111** Slid jestin'' Pilate, and would not 
Slav toi an anwei /.'((< m 

Wb'vt most wo wish, with ease wo fancy near 40 
1 oinnj 

Wh.it Re.ison weaves, bv Passion is undone Pope 

Wh.it should tl.ev know ol England who only England 
know? hudtiKt 

What, then, is man P The .smallest part of nothing. 

! D.'V buries dav, month month, and vi-ar tho year 
/ Our lile IS but a chain of manv do.iths. Yomn. 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide. 

I'ofn 

Wh it things have we seen / Done at the Mermaid 14f 
hcaui wouV. that have been / So nimble, and so 
full of subtile flame, / As if that eveivone from 
whence thev c.une / Hud meant to pul Uis whole 
wit in a jest. / And had resolved to live a fool the 
rest / 01 hii, dull life Buuuaont 

What woman, however old, has not the bndal- 
tavouis and raiment stowed awav, and packed in 
Invotuier, in the mmost cupboaids of her heart? 
Thiukiriiy 

What youth deemod crystal, age finds out was dew. 

JMmt Lroummi 

Wliat's the earth / With all its art, veiso, music, 
woitli / Cump.ired with love, found, gained, and 
kept ? Jlubc) I Broil n mu 

Wh.(l’s tbe odds so Iona as the fire of souls is kindled 
at the taper o’ convyivialltv, and the wing ol friend¬ 
ship never moult a featherP Jtokens (Dick 
SiiinUn tn " The Old Vurujsdu Sho2)‘*). 

What’s time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes I / Man 50 
has Foievcr. Robirt Bumminu. 

Whatever cieed bo taught ot land be trod, / Man’s 
conscience is the oracle of God. Byron 
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Whatever duv t Makes man c slave, takes halt hia 
worth away rov 

When a man tell into his anecflotat'o It was a siyn lor 
him to retire trom the world IhsnvJi 

When a man’s busy, why Icisuie / Stnkps him as 
woiideriul pleasure , / ’Faith, anJ at lonuie once is 
he? / SliaiKhtway he wants, to be bu.v U»bnt 
liiounvHf 

When ail ot Genius which can peush dies. JUnon 

a When ingratitude barbs the dait ot injury the wound 
has double danKer in it hfuruhti {''Si! mil fm 
Si'ithua! ") 

When late I nttemnled vour pity to move. / Win 
seemed you so deat to mv pi iveis r ' Peih ips It 
was ripht to dissemble ynui lovs But why did 
you kick me dowlist, ms. ? / J‘ J\.iiiihh‘ 

When most the woiJd applauds yon, most b^Wtiie, ' 
’Tis often less a blessina, than a sn iic / Dutiu t 
mankind, with voui own la-ait conler, / And 
dread even there to find a flatteier. 1 omn, 

When she had passed, it sceinod like the ceasmt; of 
exqmsite music lAinuJiitnir 

When tlio hounds of ipiinr aio on winters tiaces, / 
The mothei of months in nie.niow oi plain / Fills 
the shadows .ind windy p’ ic. / W«th lisp ot leaves 
and iipplp of ram ,S(i 'i>>n-nu 

10 When the stars pitch the olden tents ' Of then hivh 
campnient on the planib of nl"ht /ihhhh 
T hinnv^nu 

Whenever a child says “I don’t believe in laiiirs,” 
there’s a little fairy somcwheie that i,Ul3 ricrhl down 
dead, /inme 

Where children are not, heaven is not. Sv nihurm 

Where lives the man that has not tried. / How miith 
can into folly tilde, And lollv into sinP SioU 

Where Loudon’s column, pointinr at the skies, / Like 
a tall bully, lifts the 1 ?a(l, ,nid lies. I'opr 

16 Where the Rudvards cease trom Kiplinr. / And the 
Hatraaids ride no more. ./ A Siitilmi 

Where, where was Roderick then P / One bl,ist upon 
his bUKle horn / Weie worth a thousand men 
Senit 

Where’s the coward that would not dare / To flKht 
lor such a land P Siott 

Whether the charmer sinner it or saint It, If 
lolly Krow romantic, I must paint it. Pope 

Whether the one True Llvht, / Kindle to I ove, oi 
Wrath consume me quite, / One Glimpse ot It 
within the Tavein cauaht / Better than m the 
Temple lost outright. Fitzgerald (“ Oinnr 
KliAuudin"). 

20 While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall staud; / 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall, / And 
when Rome falls the World. Jiyroa. 

Who battled for the True, the Just. Tt unysoit, 

Who breaks a butterfly upou a wheel P Pope 

Who drives fat oxen should himselt be fat. J)i 
Johnson. 

Who first invented work, and bound the free / And 
hoUday-Tejoioing spirit down P jAunb 

26 Who hath not owned, with laptnre-smitten irame, / 
The power of grace, the magic of a mime? 
Campbell. 

Who hears music, feels his solitude / Peopled at once. 

Robert Browning. 


Who i.s the happy Warrior P Who is he / That every 
man m aims should wish to bo ? / It is the generous 
spirit, who. wlieu biounht / Among the tasks of 
real life, h.'iih wrou/hl / Upon the plan that pleased 
Ills childish thou ht . / Whose high endeavours 
aie an inwaid liciu / That makes the path before 
him aiwavj blight, li unhworlh 

Who keens one end in view makes all things servo 
Jtii'iiil Hi own mu 

Who knows most, doubts not, entertaining hope . 
Menus ieco, 4 msin'-i fear. Jtohi'it Biowning 

Who la.t a century can have no flaw . /1 hold that 8h 
wit a chissic, good in law. Pope. 

Wlio love too much, hate in the like extreme. Pope 

Who makes bv force his mer.t known, / And lives 
to clutch the golden keys, ' To mould a mighty 
stale’s deciees / And shape the whisper of the 
tin one Tf./nt/ on 

Who leasons wisely is not (heieforo wise, His 
piiilc in iea£.oning, not in atlmg, lies Pope. 

Who saw hie steadily, and saw it whole Matthew 

AI Hold 

Who sees with equ.il eye. as God of all, / A hero :J5 
polish. 01 a sp.atrow hill, , Atoms or systems 
into nuns hmletl, ‘ And noe- a bubble burnt, and 
now a vvoiid P»p( 

WBio shoots at the midday sun. though he be sure 
he shall nevei hit the mark, yet as sure he is he 
shall shoot hr^her than ho who aims at a bush. 

»Sil Philip SviniU 

Who speaks the truth stabs Falsehood to the heart, ' 
And his mere woid makes despots tremble more , 
Thun ever Brutus with his dagger could. Lowell 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce / 

Of that serene companion a p ood name.; Recovers 
not Ills loss, but walks wnth shame, ' With doubt, 
with fear, and haply with remorse. Wurd^uorih 

Whose life was like the violet sweet, / As ciunbmg 
jasmuio pure. IVordsnorth 

Whose yesterdays look backward with a smile. 40 

) iiiiiiij 

Wh so pale and wan, fond lover P / Prithee, why eo 
lOl P SUiJhnn 

Wide and sweet and glorious as compassion. Swxn- 
liurne 

Wines that. Heaven knows when, / Had sucked the 
fire of some forgotten sun, / And kept it through 
a hundred years of gloom. Trungson 

Wise men may think, what hardly fools would say. 

Sii'inburnf 

Wit talks most, when least she has to say. Young. 45 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 
JUipi 

Wit’s whetstone. Want, there made ns quickly 
Jeani. John Tayloi 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
duiightei’s heart. Tennyson 

With a smile on her lips and a teai in her eye. bcott. 

WTith nfiectiop honmmg in one eye, and caloulation 60 
out of the olhei. Pickens 

With love that scorns the lapse of time, / And ties 
that stretch beyond the deep. Cninvbell. 

With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, / And 
sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. Tennv 
son. 
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YOUTH 


With this for motto Rather use than lame 

TeninJfon 

With women the heart artnies, not the mind. Matthevi 

Arnold 

Without the smile tiom paitial beautv won, / Oh 1 
W’hat were man P <i world without a sun 

Cninplr'l 

Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey H'ords 
1101 Hi 

® Words n’O. of com sc. the most powerful drujr used 
by mankind A (in « artct-ch) 

Words me the tokens euiifnt and accepted for 
conce’ts. .-s motievs are for values Itanni 

Would voii have your boiws eudiiie P / Build on the 
human heart h'vlmf /Iroirnni/ 

Write me one that loves bis lellow men IngJi 
Hunt 

WropR and rirht / Arc twain for ever ‘ nor, though 
niRht kiss dav. / Pihnll riKht kii>s wronK and die 

not SinvIiJinu 


Y 

10 Ye are better than nil Ihe ballads / That ever were 
sum? or said , / For ve are hvinir po<^ms / And all 
the icrt are dead LoniiJcHoir, of children. 

Yet holds the eel of •-cience hv the tail J'opr 
Yet what is rdl that flies a heio’s scorn / Of death P 
—the hope to live m hearts unborn. CampOeU. 


Yet what is / Death, so it be Rlorious P ’Tis a sunset. 

Byron 

You are as welcome as the flowers in May. Charles 
Mai khn 

You are not like Cerberus, three trentlemen at once, lli 
are youP Sheridan (“ The Hinds”). 

You find people ready euouRh to do the Samaritan, 
without the oil and the twopence Sydney Snulh. 

Yuu have hit the nail on the head. Rabelais 

You may break, you may shatter the vase if you 
will. / But the scent of the roses will hanK round 
It still Afoore 

You may either win your peace or buy it • win it, 
by resistance to evil, buy it, by compromise with 
evil Husk in 

” You must not tell us what the soldier, or any other 20 
man, said, sir,” interposed the judae , “ it’s not 
evidence” Jtirlens ("1‘ukvvk l‘ap>rs”) 

You shall see them on a beautiful quarto paae, 
wheie a neat rivulet of text sh.-ill meander through 
a meadow ol margin Sh>rid<in 

You tell me Doubt is devil-bom Tennyson 

Youi new-cauKht, sullen peoples. / Half devil and 
hall child Kiphng. 

You're mv friend - / What a thinB friend ihlp is, 
world without end ' llnhert Jirnuming 

Youth once Rone is Rcne : / Deeds, let escape, are 26 
never to be done. Hubert Browning.. 
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A 


Ab 80 lve<l, half who has confensod. fi. 41 
Admir.iltv, If blood be tho fif. H. Itf 
Advaulur<*s, to fbt* iid\t‘ntuiou«^, M. .02 
Africa, wblle Iom’s idain t iisch omt, 7. 6 
Alia, iron, 4. 10 , witlioiit a iiamn. 11 .00 
Aeen, bcir of all tlir h. 12 . of wuddlv weather, 12. 20 
Aiireflable, in most nun'«i power t.o be. f). 20 
Airreement, daniiiT of 1 40 
Aim, ii noble 1, 27 . m iire.at the life, 14^ 22 
Alexandrine, a needbss 1, 20 
AllcRorv, lit'.idstroi'i; .is ,in. H 12 
Altar stilrs, lire it woild'H, 18, 11 
Amaryllis, to sport witli, 17. 46 
Ambition, from blist uboiles 2. 19 
Amen, like tin* Honnd of a meat. 7. 29 
Amurath, an Amunith HuiitniH. 16,1»0 
Ancestors, e.u h liis own tree of, 4. ."iT 
AnecdotafCe, when a niun fell into. 19, 2 
Anitels, witli UH unawnros, 8. 47 
Aniier, makee dull men witty, 8. 10, honest spirit 
llietli with 4. 13 

Aniilinif, for lovers of virtue, 2. 11 
Answer, the nobliRt. 1.5. 19 

Ape, and tiKor die. 10. 17, in the days that were 
earliei, 16. 86 
Apollo, Htr.iniio sour, 9, 41 
Appearances, no tinstniK to 16 20 
Arabia, oraatiniiR from Ikix 2. 29 
Arabs, tents folded liUe, 2, of) 

Arboreal, prolubh 4. .58 

Art, " C’le\ er. Init is it ? " 4, I ; to blot, 6. 3, surpriae 
an essential Inirredient of. 14, 4 
Artistry, liauntinii luise of, K. .50 
Astrsai, diiveii fioin earth. 4. 10 
Auducitv. wliat we reipure is, 4, 17 
Authority, and dyinii kiiiR, .1. 21 
Authors, fidluws in foulseap uniform, 11, .52 

B 

Babe, a. lu a house, 1.1; on any mother's knee, 16. 4 
Babylon, Txmdon a model n. 0. 46 
Back, one who never tunied ins. 12. 8; rascAl in 
hollow of, 12, 44 
Bar, only Rrains of sand, 14, 37 
Bards. Bnlilime,14,27 
Barkis is willin', 3,22 
Bail, no Question makes. 14. 2G 
Battle. won. more inehinehoh, 11. 8 
Beaker, full of the warm South. 11,17 
Beast, woiktuff out the, 10. 27 

Beauty, truth, 3. 26 ; silken liond of, 8. 27; life was. 
H. 10 : if you Rcet Hiinple, 8. 26; fatal Rift of. 9, 17 ; 
smile won from, 20. 3 
Bed, heaven ujxm earth, 11. 86 
Bees, little almsmen of spniiR-bowers, 6, 2 
Betrsar, in the Rrave, ,5. 49 , that is dumb, 13. 19 
Bell, dinner, tocsin of the soul. 14, 12 
Bells, ring out. wild. 12. 53 
Betsy Prig uiid Mrs Uarrls, 3, 39 


Beware, when most the world applauds, 19. 7 
Bird, weight can break infant tret‘. 3. 46 
Bir,is. what are the vok es of. 5. 48 
Blindness, firstborn of suicess. .1. 32 
Blood, price of admiralty. 8. 19 ; patriot's, 15. 23, 
not like wine, 15, 40 
Blot, the art t-o 5. 8 
Blue. KrapplniR in the central, 7. 4 
Blunder, worse than a crime, 0. 11 
Blmh, into the ( beek of the young person. 15. 30 
Body, a dem’d damp, 1. K 

Books, men of higher stature, 8. 36; receive their 
chief value, 3, 37 ; things in liooks’ ilnthlng. 3, 38; 
of the library of (lod. f>, 21 , of rwvl men. 7 29, 
1 mean your borrowers 8. 1, belong to sunshine, 
10. 8, a want of, 12. 23 
Bores and Bored, two mighty tribes, 13, 83 
Bourg, rustic iimnnur of their, 10, 45 
Bow, as cord is to. 3. 19 
Boy's will, a. 1,2 

Brave man. a. seven times king. 1, 3 
Bravery, never out of fashion. 3. 40 
Bread, Ixvaf of. lieueiith the Bough, 7. 7 
Britannia, needs no bulwark, 8, 42 
Broad-based, upon people’s will, 2, 44 
Brother Jonathan, w'e must, (>onaiilt. 18. 23 
Bubbles, lieaded, winking at the brim. 11. 17 
Bugle, st‘t the wild echoes dv lug, 2. 33 , blow out, over 
till* ncii Dead, 3, ;i4 
Burden, the White Man's. 14. 9 
Butchered, to make a Komaii holiday. 0, 50 
Butterfly, break upon a wheel, 19. 22 
Business, curse him who tlrst desigued. 4. 33 
Busy, when a man’s, 19. 3 


Cabbages, and kings, 15. 49 
tosar. one. lives. 11. 49 
Caledonia, stem and wild. 11.15 
Cane, nice comluct of a clouded. 13, 25 
Caravan, the iunumerablc, 13. 28 
Caravanserai, in tliis totter’d. 16. 46 
Cares, Infesting dav. 2, 55 
Casements, magic, 10, 2 
Castle, a. girt with sorrow. 1. 4 
Catch-words, man lives bv. 10. 8 
Catholic tiumanity, and creed and test, 4, SO 
Caullliower. cabliage with a college education, 17. 63 
Cause, the first Almighty, 14. 50. never fall who die 
in a great. 16. 43, above renown, 17, 45; noble, 
ennobles fight, 18. 83 
Century, no flaw who last a. 19. 30 
Cerberus, give a sop to, 17. 33: three gentlemen at 
once. 20. 16 

Ceremony, doffed her pride, 12, 34 
Chains, or conquest. 4.18 ^ ^ . 

Chance, skirts of happy. 2. 39; dark Idolater of. 12.1 
Change. lays not hand on truth. 4, 19; pleases a 
woman’s mind. 11. 34 



CHABITY 


INDEX 


EQUATOR 


Charity, begitiR at home. 12.16 
Charm, he that can draw a. 6. 45 : In a woman. 8, 6 
Charmer, whether aiimer it or saint It. 19. 18 
Charms, fly at mere tou(‘h of cold philosophy. 4. 45 
Child, jfiven a treat or home, 2, 41 
Children, know friend and foe. 4, 20; do you hear 
the. weeping P 4. 47 ; horn of thee. 14. 32 ; eiishi\e 
their children’s. 16. 42; wiicre not, heaven is not. 
19. 12: living poems. 20. 10 
Choosing, 1 was of Christ’s, 5. 35 
Christ, ring m the. 12. 5o 
Christian, scratch the. 18. 7 
Christmas, broached mightiest ale, 4. 55 
Cirele, live too much in a. 18. 18 
Ciroumstanoe. blows of, 2. 39: dance of plastic, Q. 27: 

the verv slave of, 7. 87 
Circ um stantial evidence. 13, 85 
Cities. silent, of the dead. 5. 65 
Clergymen, one of three sexes. 3.18 
Clime, soft as her, 7. 5 
Coal, and prehistoric toads, 9, 7 
Code, the Chrlstless. 14. 33 
CodUn, the friend. 4. 22 
Cogitation, in cogibunditv of. 7, 0 
Coins, good and bud. like to, 5. 31, stamped with the 
image of the king. 5. 31 
Colour, purest minds those which love, 15. 29 
Colours, agreeing in dark. 2, 4; nailed to the mast. 
18. 47 

Company, few oualiflcd to shine in. 5, 20 
Compassion, sues for no. 6. 43; wide and sweet aiul 
glorious as. 19. 42 
Compromise, a god of old. 9.1 
Confessed, half absolved who has, C, 41 
Ooniecture. dye a darker hue. 2. 30 
Connubiality, victim o’. 15. 67 

Consoienoe, apart from gallantry and politics, 4, 28. 
accountable to. 9. 51; of each bosom, 14. 53; the 
oracle of God. 18. 51 
Conversation, flashes of silence in, 10.1 
Cool, and Quite Kngbsh. 4. 29 
Cord, silver, be loosed, 12, 11 
Com. whoever could make two ears to grow, 6, 28 
Corsair’s, name, loft a. 6, 37 
Oortac, like stout. 16. 9 
Council, great in the. 6, 17 
Countenanoe, damned disinheriting, 2. 25 
Country, he who loves not his. 6. 66: our. right or 
wrong. 12. 16 ; for your country’s good. 17. 57 
Courage, In trouble, 9. 84 
Courted, and jilted, 3. 29 
Courtesy, wins woman as well as valour, 5. 20 
Cowl, crown and. 20. 4 

Creed, vanishes before catholic humanity. 4. 30; 
deed, not the. 16. 47 

Creeds, life of truth proceeds from the rot of. 5. 57: 
keys of all the. 15, 30 

Crime, debt mother of, 4. 42; worse than a, 0.11; of 
being a young man. 14. 24 
Crimes, linked with a thousand. 6, 37 
Criticism, rod of. wreathed with roses. 7. 2 
Critics, trust in. 8.17 
Crooked, strive to set straight, 4, 50* 

Crosses, s-many have proved me, 4, 31 
Crowd, an usurping. 14. 20 

Crown, a, and justice. 1.6: that ol eya the Cowl, 20 4 

Crystal, what youth deemed, 18. 47 

Civ* fill the. 4. 24: drowned Honour in a shallow 6. 

25; have drunk their 9, 4.'> 

Cupid, rentroll, of our rainy isles. 7, 8 

Curled, minion. 4. 82 

Custom, that unwritten law, 4, 34 

Cynic, what is a, 18. 86 

egoism, worse than the devil, 7. 48 

D 

Danoe, of plastic circumstance, 6. 27 light is the, 
9. 87 

Dangers, breed fears. 4. 85 
Dark, colours agree in, 2. 4 
Daughter, a. of the gods, l, 7 

Day, tender grace of dead. 4. 8; brings its petty dust. 
4. 52; each, a life; 4, 54; spirit walks of every. 
15. 42 


Dead, the rich. 8, 34 : breathes of an ampler day. 4.9 
silent cities of ttie, 5, 55 . men rise up never, 5. 58; 
grassy l>arrowR of the huptiler. 11. 3J 
Deith. but one, 1. 21; worse tilings waiting than, 3 
3. 20; kisses remembered after. 4 86; aims at 
fairer marks, 4, 87 ; but entombs the bwlv, 4, 38; 
king of terrors. 4. 39; knew all his shapes, 4. 40; 
loves a shining mark, 4, 41 ; half in love with 
easeful. 5. 42; added a new terror to, 6, 26: where 
Is thv sting t 9. 25 : ere thou has slain another, 
18. 18. silent halls of. 13. 28 , that fatal sergeant. 
14, 18; of old men honourable. 16. 47; cometh 
soon or late, 17. 86; denleil. fools would wisb to 
die. 18. 30; hero’s scorn of. 20, 12; ’tis a sunset, 
20. 13 

Debt, proliflo mother of follv and crime, 4. 42 
Deceit, skulking witli hatred, 4. 43 
December, roses in. 3.17 

Deed, better undone tlian regrett^-d, 8. 31 ; thirikirg 
the. 16. 47, octave 'twlxt dream and, 17, 47 
Deeds, done bv iiuituHl eoufldeni e and aid, 4. 14 ; 
done for fellowship's sake, 6, 19 ; deathless, 11, 8 ; 
let escape, never to be done. 20. 25 
Delight, ttiat consumes desire. 14. 39 
Despair, twin-born of devotion. 4. 44, breathes In 
farewell. 5, 15 

Devi], whoops as of old. 4. 1 ; half, half child, 20, 23 
Devotion, despair twin-born of, 4. 44 
Dew, rained a ghost I v. 7. 4 

Die, without or this or that. 4. 7; we live, if we, 5, 
37; if I should. 8. 21 • an awfully big adventure. 
17. 34 

Dies, greatly lives who greatly, 14, 15 
Disbelief, and belief, 10. 51 
Disputing, itch of, 15. 4 

Dog, something better tlian his, 7 1; hunts m dreams, 
9. 38 

Dogs, lame, helping over stiles. 4, 46 
Dolores, O sangnine and sulitle, 3. 55 
Door, barred with gold, 5, 4 
Doubt, 18 devll-bom. 20. 22 

Dream, a. within a dream, 2. 13; doing, not dream¬ 
ing. 3, 23 : tluit I forget. 5, 52 
Dreamers, fault of, 9.10 

Dreams, I have onh my, 3, 50: dreamer of, 4, 60; 
like a dog, he hunts in, 9, 38; with blood and iron, 
not with, 11. 6 
Dryden, ropious, 5. 8 
Dunce, confounding the wise. 8.14 
Dust, into dust. 4. 61 ; each day brings Its petty. 
4. 52; that rises up, 6, 23 

Duty, gold worthless when given from sense of. 6, 29: 
found that life was. 8. 10; a path all may tread. 
9. 22 

B 

Earth, in tune. 8. 6: endsW the. 4.4; he that loves 
but half of, 6, 46 ; home!} smell of, 11, 26 ; broken 
arcs on the, 11, 47 ; scarce of. 13. 3 ; the listening, 
13. 40; poetry of. 15, 25; half of. 15. 48; what, 
compared with love, 18, 48 
Ease, In full-throated. 14. 18: gentlemen who wrote 
with. 15, 14 

East, wise men came from the. 8, 13 : a soul goes out 
on the East wind, 10, 88; the gorgeous. 11. 48 
Elizabeth, no scandal atiout Queen, 10. 48; spacious 
times of great, 15. 41 
Elms, Immemorial, 15, 13 
Eloquence, a full-celled honevcoinb of. 1, 10 
Emulation, in the learned or brave. 4. 57 
End, justifies the means. 14, 45 ; one. in view. 19. 28 
Endow, a college or a (‘at. 4. 7 
England, stand against the world, 2, 7; oaken-hearted 
mood. 2. 34 ; merry England. 4. 55; here and here 
did England help me. 7, 6; that Is for ever, 8, 21: 
a fen of stagnant waters, 10. 17; keep but faith 
with, 10, 43; now that April’s there! 11, 42; 
Coastwise Lights of. 14. 6; who dies if England 
live f 16, 20; what should they know of. 18. 42 
English, cool and quite, 4, 29; flag was flown. 10, 4C 
Envy, ignoble mind a slave to. 4. 67; a coal hlssini 
hot from Hell, 4, .58 
Ekiitaph, )«lieve an. 8. 17 
Equator, speak disrespectfully of the, 10, 46 
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BRROH 


INDEX 


GRASS 


Error* a bardy plant. 6. 1 
Evidence, wlmt tbe soldier said not, 20, 20 
Evil, lesolution to avoid an. 15, 33 
Example, amioyance of a Kood. 5. 22 
Examples, draw when i)re< ept fails, 5. S 
Excuse, a lie xuanled, 2. 22 

Experience, name given to mistakes. 6. 7: the dirty 
mirsc, 14. 43 

Eye, a inultiplyiiiR, 2. 14 ; unforgiving, 2. 25; traitor 
of the heart. 5, 38 ; he had but one. 6, 30; harvest 
of a (luiet, 14, fVO; will mark our coming. 17. 25; 
sees, as (,'ud. with equal. 10, 86: affection beaming 
in one, 19, 50 

Byes, my mother came into my. 2. 30; popular 
prejudice runs in favour of two. 6, 30 ; that would 
not look on me. 8. 2, tired eyellda upon tired. 
10, 30; sang tears into hts. 13.14; dark lustre of 
thine, 14. 42,* light In woman's. 16. 7 

F 

Face, tablet of unutterable thoughts. 7. 10; look on 
her, 8.25 ; trace of youthful ineinorv, 8,35 ; a garden 
in licr. 1(1. 10 

Faces, sea of uptimied. 2. 20: the old familiar. 7. 45 
Fail, who die in a great cause never, 16, 43; many. 
17. 1 

Fairness, to doubt her. 17. 35 
Fairies, 1 don’t believe in, 10.11 
Falrv lands forlorn. 10. 2 

Faith, undisproved. 1. 15 , mightier tbnii time. 4. 6; 
half our daylight, a fable, 6. 22 : ur faithful, 7. 12; 
of inanv made for one, 14. 46 
Falling out, lilessings on. 2. 33 
False, things may be imagined. 5. 8 
Falsehood, shoots up on c%ery soil. 5. 0; files, and 
trutii comes limping after It, 5, 10 
Falsehoods, blunt truths more mischievous. 8. 35; 
truths of long ago. 5. 1J 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays, 6, 12; sub¬ 
stantial liappiness to eat. 5. IS : like a river. 5. 14 ; 
fori line even in, 12, 47 

Fanatics, earth’s, make Jieaven’s saints, 7, 88 

Far, so near and yet so. 6. 44 

Farewell, that fatal word, 5. 15 

Fashion, arbiter and rule of right, 6,16 

Fats, and Jx>ve, 1, 47, architects of, 2, 3, man. 

master of his, 5, 40. m istcr of my, 7. 36 
Fathers, consideretl fools, 2 52; ashes of his, 17. 36 
Fault, faultless to a, 5, 17 ; who hath no fault is all. 

6. 32; it Is easv to find. 0, 7 
Faultless, to a fault, 6.17 

Faults, brought their excuses with them. 10, 25 
Pear, hath a hundred eves, 6, 18; no remedy for. 

7. 46; a shadow and a, 11, 30 * Shame’s friend, 
15, 6 

Fears, more dangers bring, 4. 35 
Feast, good until reckoning. 14, 47 
Feather, dropped from an angel’s wing. 14. 48 
Feelings, less of earth than heaven, 13. 37 
Fellowship, ib heaven. 5.10 
Female, of siieeies more deadly, 14. 49 
Feud, of rich and poor, 12, 61 
Feuds, marring lives. 2, 46 

Field, who sows a. 6, 3 : glorious in the. 6.17 toss’d 
Thee down into the. 14, 20 
Fighter, I was ever a, 8.15 
Fill, the can and cup, 5, 23 
Finger. Moving, writes. 16.16 
Fires, forbidden. 0 63 

Fixed, nothing that mortals see or know. 11,11 
Flag, a moth-eaten rag, 1. 24; Eiiglisb. was flown, 
10. 40 

Flanders fields, in. 8. 86 
Flattery, cream cheese of chalk, 6, 20 
Flea, hath smaller fleas. 13. 29 
Fleet Street, Dr. Johnson and 2 47 
Flower, tlp-tllted like petal of 2. 44 : In the crannied 
wall 5. 27 : who trains a, 6.8 ; that once has blown, 
12, 7; white, of a blameless life. 18, 28 
Flowers, are lovely. 6, 28; most can raise tbe, 10. 24; 
stare in earth’s firmament, 18, 41: ss in May, 
20. 14 

Fly, on the chariot wheel. 9. 16 
Fo^sn, worthy of their steel, 12. 48 


Fog, a London particular. 16, 49 
Folly, debt mother of. 4. 42; he who does not possess 
a dram of. 6. 55; bubble joy in cup of. 8. 87 
mirth glide Into, 19, IS ; If, grow romantic, 19,18 
Fool, before becoming wise. 8, 23 
Fools, admire, men of sense approve, 5. 80; I also 
had my hour. 5, 51; give their gold. 6. 3; hated 
by. 6. 24; men may live, 10. 11; zeal of. 10. 8; 
flannelled, 10, 13; and wise men. 19. 44 
Force, blind wild beast of, 14 80 
Forget, because we must. 4, 52; that 1 remember, 
5. 52; lest w'e. 15, 51 
Forgiving, sweetness of. 9. 56 
Fortune, lieneath one's hat. 2, SI: bubbles of, 0. 8 
even In fame, 12, 47 
Fortunes, tumldlng into men's laps, 6, 53 
Four-square, to all the winds that blew. 11, 16 
Frailty, knows not how to wink at. 6. 86 
Francs, they order this matter \>6tter In, 16, 44 
Frank, and explicit, the right Hoe to take. 5. 54 
Fraud, and falsehood, product of all climes. 5. 8 ; 
pious, 15. 21 

Freedom, broadening down, 1. 13; bought by our 
fathers. 2.15: hallows with her tread. 5. 55 ; hand 
In hand with laliour, 5. 56; shrieked—as Kosciusko 
fell I 7. 20; who stands if It fallP 16. 20 
Fnend, noaking of a. 16. 22; guide, philosopher and, 
17. 10; make use of every, 17. 64 
Friendship, is a sheltering tree. 5, 28; making of. 
16.22; true laws of. 17, 55 ; wmg of, 18, 49 ; what 
a thing it is. 20. 24 

Frivolity, chatter of irresponsible. 14, 68 
Fury, the blind. 4. 26 


Q 


Galilean, 0 pale. 17, 9 
Game, beyond the prire, 17, 45 
Gammon and spiiinage, what a world of. 18, 31 
Garden, spacious but weedy, 1,85: by tbe Water 
blows, 3. 54: viod Almighty first planted a, 6. 6 
Gazelle. 1 never nursed a dear, 11. 38 
Gehenna, down to, 4, 49 

Gem. many a thing cast to the ground liecomes a. 7,27. 
Genius, somewliat of the infantine, 6,1; and industry, 

8. 27: a certain blunderer called, 9, 9; when all 
that can perish. 19. 4 

Gentleman, a. fluished, 1. 9; grand old name of, 

3, 4; stainless. 11. 24 
Gentleness, some power in, 10,16 
Getting on, the Gospel of, 1,11 
Gift, bare without the giver, 11,5 
Glfls, value must vary as the giver, 17, 40 
Girl-graduates, sweet, 19. 52 

Give, not what we. 11. 5 
Glances, stolen. 18. 46 
Glass, turn down empty, 2, 48 
Glory, where, awaits thee, 6, 4 
God, puppets of. 2, 9; to take In. 2, 26; bless us 
2. 50 whispers in the ear, 8. 49; this thing is. 

4, 5; books of tbe library of. 6, 21; God’s knight. 

5, 85; first planted a garden 6. 5: bless all our 
gains. 6. 7; needeth not proud work of human 
skill, 6, 8 ; the best l^net. 6, 9, His gifts put man’s 
best dreams to shame, 6, 10; true priest of. 
always free, 6. 11; grace given of, 6, 15 ; true to, 
as to man. 6.42; whoso turns, as I. to. 7,6; account¬ 
able alone to. 9. 61; there. Imt for the grace of, 
18. 18; mills of. 17, 12; comes behind them. 
18 22; conscience, the oracle of. 18. 51 

Ood-llks, foot there trod. 6, 46 
Goddess, moves a. 18.13 

Gods, temples of his, 17. 36 ^ „ 

Gold, every door barred with, 6. 4; bright and yellow, 
bard and cold. 6. 12; worthless when given from 
sense of duty. 6. 29 , on 

Golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid, 5. 89 
Good, all men’s, 2. 1; how happy are the, 14. 18: 
shall never be one lost. 16. 34: a further con¬ 
ceivable. 16, 38 

Good-breeding, blossom of good-sense, 6. 18 
Goose, erv ho to a, 4. 16 
Gorgonised, with a stony British stare, 6.14 
Grace, given of God, 6, 16; power of, 19, 26 
Grass, whoever could make two blades to grow, 6. 88 
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GRAVE 


ISDKX 


LIFE 


Grave, who’e a prince or betcgar In the. 6 49; where 
iu tliv victory? 9, 

Great, neiesMity tyrant conac-ience of. 10. 3R ; among 
the. 13. 527, men. ilhtance makee them stars. 

17. 49. things inaflf* of little things. 18 22 
Greatness, some far-otf tout h of. 8 41, where it lies, 

9 49, minds con8( loiiM of 10 18 
Greece, islcH of. 15 3 , glory that was, 17. 48 
GrJel, without toininunltj, 11 31 
Guest, Welcome the < oiniiig, 5. 36 , 17. 65 
Guide, philosopher and friend, 17 10 
Guinea, jingling of the, 4, 2 

H 

Habit, fixed as a. 6. 25; not to he flung out. hut 
coaxed, 6. 20, rules the uiiretlei tmg herd. 6. 21 
Habits, otiier people’s. 11, 13 
Haggards, ride no more. 19, 15 
Half, one. never lielleveii, 11. 51 
Hands, wasldng with invisilile soap. .3. 1 
Happiness, liorn a twin. 2. 16 
Happy, trulv great oiilr. 14. 57 
Harmonies, dlswuiant < hords beget dlvinost. 12. 49 
Harmony, oucen of. 12 42 
Haroun Alraschid. golden prime of good. 5. 39 
Hate, with gall of gentle souls, 2. 40, fools to. 6. 24, 
preferable to laughter, 16. 17 , udd'st but fuel to 
my. 17. 7 

Hated, rather be. than laughed at. 16. 17 
Hatred, frown 3, 8, deceit and treachery skulk 
with, 4. 43 

Haunted, beneath a waning moon, 1, 34; the place 
Is. 11. 30 

Health, grant me but. 6, 16 : as a fair goddess, 6, 16, 
a blessing money cannot buy. 9. 50 of the people, 
15. 1 

Heart, a. at leisure, 1, 12. Isature’s, heats strong, 

3, 53 ; eve traitor of the. h, 3H , on her lips 7. 5, 
wax to receive. 7. 11 ; no herb to heal a coward’s. 
7, 46; though at thej root. 8. 18; viewless founts 
are fed. H. 3.5 ; in hawthorn tunc, 8, 38, in linden 
time, 8. 39, treads on heart, 9. 35, judging by 
thine own, 9, 47; nor can hc'hef touch his. 
10, 51 ; previous music of the. 11, 44 ; stiings in 
the human, 16. 16 , Inmost cupboards of. 18 48 

Hearts, a group of wise. 1, 16, mockery the fume of 
little, 0. 39 

Heath, my foot is on my native, 10, 31 
Heathen, no bliiikard, 5, 35 

Heaven, one, 1. 21 ; in the nurseries of, 9, 48; mercy 
the attribute of. 10. 14 . cloth with all its sicleridours 
lie. 11,2; perfect round in the. 11, 47 ; pale popu¬ 
lace of, 12, 27 ; he that would conquer, 15. 24 ; 
half of. 15. 48; there may be. 16, 32; alxive. 

18. 26 

Heavens, filled with shouting. 7. 4 
Hell, one, 1.21 ; there must be, 16. 32 ; never mentions 
to ears polite. 17. 43 

Henpeoked, lords of ladies intellectual, 3, 62 
Herd, habit rules the unreflecting. 6. 21 
Heresy, of doctrine. 3. 30 
Heroes, belief in heron makes. 11. 14 
History, a pageant, not a philnsophv. 7, 15 
Homer, viewed by learned c ommentaturs. 3. 13 his 
rule the tajst. 5. 36 ; nods. 17. 3 
Honest spirit flleth with anger, 4. 43 
Honey, pile up. upon sugar. 17, 42 
Honour, with no rust. 1. 40 ; hurt that honour feels. 

4, 2; drowned in a shallow (’up, 6. 25 , the foun¬ 
tain of. 0, 34; rooted in dishonour stcxid. 7, 12; 
rising from no condition. 7, 17; come liac'k as a 
king, 7. 18; a baliy'a rattle. 7, 19 

Hope, fled wltliermg, 3. 8; the dream of those that 
wake, 6, 33; shall brighten days to come. 5. 34, a 
good breakfast. 7. 21 ; and fear, 7. 22. brightest. 
15. 34, to live in hearts unhorn, 20. 12 
Horn, that dread, 11,18: wreathdd. 12,12; one blast 
upon, 19, 16 

Horse, a little dearer than ills. 7, 1 
Hour, I also had niv, 6, 61; from childhood's, 11, 38; 
one crowded. 11. 50; abode his Hour or two, 16. 
46 

Humbug, the Ogre, l. 48 
Humility, true, highest virtue, 17. 66 
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Humour, spoiled by afTcctation, 7. 33 
Hyacmtli, tlie harden wears. 8. 11 


Meal, nurse a blind. 17, 41 

Ignorance, conscioiiHucs'-i of. great stei) to knowledge 

17. 31 

Ilion. like a niNt losc into towers 0, 41 
Immortality, longing after. 9 12 
Impeachment, I own tlie soft. 8. 5 
Incomplete, curse of urtiHtr\. 8. 50 
Inconstancy, iiotliing consUnt Imt. 16. 27 
Infallible, none of ur, 18. 20 
Infection, seen by the infected, 2 8 
Information, 1 oiii^ .isk foi. 8 4 
Ineratitude, t)nrl>8 tin dait of injiirv 19. ,5 
Iiimnes. kept in mind, 9, 21 
Intelligible, to be, to l)C found out. 17 32 

J 

Jilted, courted and ’t. 29 

John Bull, greatest of all Is. 16. 5 

Johnson. Di . a walk clown Fleet .Street, 2. 47 

Joke, a Kurgiciil operation, 9. 13 

Joy, to win. 2. 18 

Joys, tliat came clown shower-like. 5, 28 

June, leafy month of, I, 28, a day in, 3. 6. |co in 

8. 17; knee-deep in. 14. 11 

K 

Keys, to clutch the golden. 19. 32 
Kick me dowiiHbiirH. 19, 6 

Kindness, diaigrees with proud stomachs, 9. 20; 

easily furgotten. 9, 21 . in aiioUier's trouble 0. 34 
King, follow the. 9. 42. to rcMieru'C the. 17. 44 
Kings, kept in awe by c uHtoni. 4 3 i , of c abbages and. 

15,49; (aptaiMH ancl tin 15, >1 
Kiss, a, too long. 2. 2, with tcara. 2, 83; forgotten 
kisses. 2. 54 , with out long, 11,19 
Kisses, remcmitered afUT de.atli. 4, 36 
Knife, war to the, 18, 1.5 
Knight, no carpi t. 7. 14 

Knowledge. Isiugiit m the markc't, 6, 15, humble 
because of, 7, 32, a steep few nnv climb, 9. 22; 
extensive and peculiar. 10. 28. desiie of, 14, 40.* 
and doubt. 19, 29 

L 

Labour, Freedom, hand in hand with. 5. 56 
Ladies, intellectual, 3. 52 
Lady, of Pain. 3, 55 ; of my delight, 13, 15 
Land, a. of settled goveniiueut. 1. 13, would not 
dare to fight for. 19, 17 
Last. no. nor first, 2. 9 
Laughing, not many things efffeaper, 16. 14 
laming, a progeny of. 1. 31: wearing that weight 
of. 18. 27 

Letters, elixir of love, 9. 55 

Liberty, beat bcloied of men. 2. 32; or death, 4. 18; 
he that roars for. 6. 48; and Union, inseparable, 

9, 31 ; thy chosen niusie, 18, 8 
LlbUina. thy mother. 18, 24 

Lie, a fast traveller. 1. 14; a living, 6, 32; that 
rinketh In. 0, 8 . dltTerence between cat and. 12, 4 
before the Speaker. 13, 38 
Lies, the cruellest, 14, 36 

Life, likeness of. 1. 17 ; of svtect small works, 1. 19; 
but one, 1, 21: never the same again. 2, 2; one 
grand sweet song, 3, 23; thm-spun, 4. 28; en¬ 
tombs the soul, 4, 38; no. lives for ever, 6, 68; a 
watch or a vision, 7. 13 ; was Beauty. 8, 10 
Life, but a froward t hlld, 9.32 ; like a i*up of tea, 9, 88; 
mostly froth and bubble. 9, 34 ; treads on life. 9, 35 ; 
as the wind is. so is mortal. 9, 44 ; not a kindlier 
or sweeter. 10, 52 : crowded hour of glorious, 11. 50 ; 

12, 7 , which answers life’s great end, 14, 14 ; 
secret of succesmon, 15, 38, one, to give. 16, 20; 
alone In duty done, 16. 39; all eheejuered with 
pleasures and woes. 16. 52; of man, 18. 38 : a chain 
of many deaths. 18, 43; saw it steadily. 19. 84* 

I like the violet. 19, 39 



LIGHT 


INDBX 


ORTHODOXY 


Light, Ktuinltlmg for Bcaiit, 5, 35; which beats upon 
a throne, K. 44 , in woman’s eyes. 15. 7 ; never was 
on sea oi land, 15, 8 

Linked, with one Mrtue nnd n thousand crimes. 0. 37 
Lion, beard in his d*-ii. 2 .1.5 , has left a whelp. 5, 44 
Lip, 1 ne’er saw ne( tar on a. 8. 2 
Ups, luiHii.ihion hinig upon Ins, 12, 21 ; papa gives a 
pretti form to the. 1<>, 2 , a siinle on her, lU, 49 
Little, more and how luudi it is I 11, 41, to know'. 

makes a nun snspei t miu li, 1(1, 28 
Live, we die not. if wc. 5. 37 

Lives, frte, and hits, 2, 32, men’s little, 2. 46 . that 
man greatn, 14. 15 
Living, too much lo\e of. 5, 5H 
Loaf of lliead laMieath the Hough, 7. 7 
Logic, imp.vs-^ioned, 8. .12 

London, a modern liabvlon, 9. 46; Mr, Weller’s 
knowledge of, 1(1, 28, (ohimn of, 19. 14 
Loom, swift shn(tlt*H nt an Knipire’s, 14. 6 
Lord, lioneymg at wlnsix'r of a. 12, j 4 
Losses, mriv (lOd bless all our. 6, 7 
Lothaiio, g.illAnt, g.tv. 9. 4 
Lotos, never doses. 10. 38 

Love, and late. 1. 47 ; founded on sulde<'ts’. 4, 56, 
is flower-like, !>, 28. ome goiu, never returns. 
5, 43 . never melt with, .5. 47 , great when in sin 
and fear, (>, 18, a tom h of earth. (>. 32: loves but 
h.ilf of (arth, (». 15, ainb.isHidur of loss. 7. 41 , I 
know not wlut is true. 7. 4S; vision in the night, 
7. 19 , mo'.t seiions thing in the worhl K, 14 . a 
youiig man’s fain y turns (<>. 8. 4(», a < rune to love 
too w(‘li 8 .5 1. nnd (,'rief. 9. 27 , no pleasure wlien 
no sei Kt. 9. 52, about vour lume. 9, 54 ; irurrow 
of fiiei.dsliip, 9, >) , deathless. 11. 3, O. Love. O 
file ' 11. 19 , h.ilf angd and half bird, 11, 20, Inis 
never known a l.iw, li, 2.1. mleme in. 13. 19; 
miign of Hint. 1.5, 9, is loveliest, 15. 34: v^here 
first links wen wound l.j. 41, the pearl of his 
ovstcr, 16. 10, tlie pest of, 17. 27 ; her. a liberal 
edm ation, 17. 38 , one maiden oniv, 17. 39 . what’s 
the eartli, coimured with. 18, 48, dissemble your, 
19. (i, too mud , 19, .11, that sioiim the lapse of 
time, 19 51 

Loved, no pleasure likt p in of la mg. 1(1, 21 
Lover, demon 1. 14 . a fudiorii mind. 4, 33 . so pale 
and wan, 19, It 
Loves, iwo hum in 18, 7 
LulC'Plaver, some diad. 1 i. 16 


M 


Maid, a. none to piaise, 1, 20 . be good, sweet, 3. 23 
Malice, of a good thing. 1.5. 10 

Man, of vesteitlavs and (<i-inorr(*ws. 1. 22; a true, 
1. 40 ; le.idi and giasp, 1. 11 , diMontent of, 2, 38 . 
as good ,is another, 2. 48. with thy might, 4, 6; 
mnsUr of Ins fate. 5, 40, that ever suittled ship, 
6, .52, 11 H'ldder arnl a wisei, 6. 53, weigh the, 
8. ]() , I’nihament of, 8, 45 , man’s A 110,10, 4 ; 
the hunter, 10,5, morilitv m.ide for. 10.23, the 
piebald miscellaiiv, II. 1 . <) selfless. 11, 24, ennie 
of betug a young. 14, 24 . that lays Ids hand on a 
W01U.IU, 15, 11 , but speaketh more honestly, 16. 
23 ; and a Positivist. 10. 36 : what, then, is. 18. 43 ; 
has l■’o^ever. 18, Ml, .i world without a sun, 20. .1 
Mankind, the aK.ses who pull, 10. 5 ; distrust, 19, 7 
Mannois. fniit of loval n.iture, .5, 41 
Many, n d i tl < household. 15. 12; fail, one succeeds, 
17. 1 

Mark, Death loves a shmmg. 4, 41 

Market, knowledge bought in the, 6, 15 

Martyr, m his sliiit of lire, 9. 39 

Mawkish, so sweetlv. 13, 31 

Maxing., little lioard of. 19, 48 

May. ineiinlng of, 2, 27 

Maying, that we two were. 11, 40 

Mean, a imghtv thing amongst tlic. 6, 32 

Meandering, let us have no. 9, 30 

Meannesses, woman alone eau eommit, 16, 16 

Melodies, mihearvl are swwter, 7, 8 

Melrose, if thou wouldst view fair. 8. 24 

Memory, gild the past. 5. 84 


Men, rend, as books, too much. 3.0: when two strong, 
4, 4. windy wavs of, 5. 23; linnest, soft easy 
cushions for knaves. 7.16 ; are a little breed. 7. 30 ; 
the workers. 10,12; read books and, 12. 9 ; a want 
of tiooks and, 12. 23; defects of great, 14. 38; 
loves Ills fellow. 20. 8 
Mercy, sighed farewell 3. 8 
Merit, makes known by force. 19. 32 
Mermaid, what ttiings have we seen done at the, 18.45 
Micawber, advice to David Copperlidd. 10, 34 
Mile-stones, on the Dover road 16, 40 
Mill, c'annot grind with water past, 2, 28 
Milton, thou shouldst lie Iivnng, 10.17, reading, 12,45 
Mmd, when you wish to corneal your own. 5. 54; 
labyrinthine ways of my own, 7. 42 , nurture with 
great thoughts. 11. 14; reading to the. 12. 43; 
Htorehouse of the. 13. 48 , leafless desert of the, 
15. 5 . magic of the. 15, 27 
Mmds, lose oneself m other men’s, 7. 50 , (lothlng of 
our. 14. 34 
M'lnon. curled. 4. 32 
Mirth, can mb) folly glide. 19. 13 
Mischief, when mortals bend their will to. 4. 11 
Mockery, the fume of little tiearts, 0. 39 
Moment, the prc*ciHe psyi hological, 0, 35; repay un- 
luimliered hours of pam, 12, 3 
Moniu'ch, ruk entire and sure, 4. 56 
Moon, a waning, 1. 34 . pale ports u’ the, 1. 42 ; of 
honey. 3, 51 

Morn, born anew eai h, 4. 54 
Mother, came into mv eyi*h, 2. 30 
Mountains, iiionanh of, 10 21, look on Marathon, 
1.5. 1.5 


Mouth, sweet red splendid kissing, 2. 53 ; purple- 
stamed. 11, 17 
Mouths a sentence, 6. 38 
Mrs Uarris, and Betsy Prig, 3, 39 ; 16. 3 
Music, the 4.rt nearest to tears, 1, 32; night filled 
with, 2. 55 , ’tls we musu lans know. 3, 49 , I struck 
one chord of. 7. 19, if the w'orld were filled with, 
8. 22, light ouirks of. 9 36 , peace more sweet than, 
12. 21 , still sweet fall of, 15. 44, no truer truth 
obtainable. It). 25 , tied Is that. 18. 17 ; ceasing of 
exciuiHite. 19, 8, and solitude, 19, 26 
Musk-rose, full of dewy wme, 10, 15 
Mystery, worshippuig, 9. 28 


N 

Nail, hit on the heed. 20, 17 

Name, washed out with tears, 1. 25; forgotten. 2. 
54 , left a Dorsair's, 6, 37 ; as white as a tulip, 10, 
32. I’hoelaiR ' what a. 11. 35; our sad bad glad 
nmd brother’s. 12. 36 , sweetc*8t that mortals bear, 
15, 48, magic of a, 19. 25; makes divorce of a 
gCN)d. 19, 38 

Names, hallow song. 3, 41; tliat men remember, 8. 42 
Nature, heart beats strong amid bills, 3, 53 ; teaching 
of. 9, 3 , is frugal. 10, 6 ; twy-natured is no, 18, 9 
Navies, the nations’ airy, 7. 4 
Near, and yet so far, 6. 44 
New, proceeds from death of old, 5. 57 
Night, the black tiat, 4, 25 ; we die e.u h. 4, 54 ; trailing 
gariucuts of the. 7. 47 , ships that pass lu the. 13, 
17 

Nightly, to the hsteuing earth, 13, 40 
Noble, thing wealth to a noble person, 10. 60 and 
nude and antniuc. 18. 24 
Nobleness, walks In our wravs again, 7. 18 
Nobly, nothing clone, in pride, 11. 10 
Nose, slender and tip-tilted, 2. 44 
Nothing, precise pave hological moment when to say 
6. 35 ; Insupportable lalwur of doing, 15, 2 
Now, leave, for dogs and apes, 18, 50 

0 

Oafs, muddied, at the goals, 16. 13 
Observation, bearings of tills, 14, 29 
Observations, we ourselves make. 3, 9 
Old, new preweeds from death of, 5. 57 
Opinion, an illogical, 2. 23 ; lust one right, 13, 39 
Opportimity, dust of servile, to gold, 18, 5 
Orthodoxy, kept alive by iiidiffercuco and hypocrisy, 
8. 48 
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OUTWARD 


IHDEX 


SHADOW 


Ontward Bound, days of the, 18. 0 
Oxen, who drives fat. 10. 28 
Oyster, crossed in love. 2. 24 


P 


Pains, men come to greater, 4, 1.^; nothing truly 
valuable without. 16. 20 
Painters, shoot with lengthened bow, 12. 30 
Palms, before iny feet, 5. 51 
Peper, a scrap of. 0.10 
Party, none VI as for a. 16 11 

Passion, shall have opent its novel force. 7. 1; one 
pulse of. 12. 6 

Past, proclaiiniue future. 2. 7 : the faultful. 17. 17 
Patriot, a. as a ford. 1. 29: blood of. 15. 28 
Patriots, true. 17. 57 
Pays, when another. 9, 37 

Peace, universal. 2, 1: death, the prince of. 4. 39: 

thousand years of. 12, 52; win or buy It. 20, 19 
Peach, once a bitter almond. 17. 53 
Pen, knights of the, 1. 48 
Pence, eternal want of. 12. 14 
Penitence, thread-bare. 2, 50 
Peoples, silent, sullen, 4. 13 

Persuasion, truth at heart makes up for want of. 6. 54 
Pessimist, defliiition of a. 4. 48 
Philosophy, moral, handmaid to religion. 2. 5 ; charms 
fly at mere touch of. 4. 45 ; lumber of the schools. 
12. 20 

Phrase, that portentous. 11. 82 
Phrases, tortured Into srinnets. 1, 30 
Piokwlcklan, used in that sense, 6, 81 
Pity, they who never melt with. 5. 47 
Place, get wealth and, 6. 2 
Plato, thou reasouest well. 9, 12 
Pleasures, a garden the purest of human. 6. 5 
Poet, God the best. 6. 9 ; sacred name, 9. 20; and a 
profound pliilosopher, 10, 44: lengthened bow. 
12. 30; bit by him that comes beliind. 13. 29. vex 
not mind of. 18. 12 

PoetiT, pressure of unwritten. 7, 20; always fallacy 
in, 8. 42: amuHeinent for fools, 17. 6 
Poets, who have made us heirs, 15. 26; Just right of. 
17. 2 

Point, not to put too fine a. 11 4 
Poison-flowers, richest juice in, 5, 2 
Politicians, more essential service than that of whole 
race of, 0, 28 

Politios, or poetry, amusement for fools. 17. 6 
Popples, blow In Flaiuiers J’lelds. 8. 86 
Posltlvlk, Man—and a, 16, 36 
Posterity, as a packborse, 6, 51; always doing some¬ 
thing for. 18. 10 

Poverty, catching. 4.23 ; not my will, conaente. 10.85; 
no disgrace, 12. S3 

Praise, not praising where not due, 2. 21; little dust 
of. 2. 49 : fame decays by excess of, 5. 12 : itch of 
Vulgar. 9. 18; a rebuke, 12. 35; .'ll morning what 
they blame at night, 13, 39 
Precedent, from, to precedent, 1. 13; and principle. 

1. 30; a King of men. 9, 2 
Precept, examples drawn for. 5. 6 
Prejudices, a bundle of, 7, 85 
Pretty Fanny’s way. 18. 21 
Prlapns, thy father. 18. 24 

Pride, that apes humility, 6. 40: nothing done nobly 
in. 11. 10: misleads. 12. 10: that licks the dust. 
10. 40 

Priest, true, of Ood always free. 6, 11 

Prince, in the grave. 5. 40; of sweet songs, 12, 30 

Progeny, a. of learning, 1. 31 

Progress, world's best. 2. 38 

Prophets, perverts the. 12. 25 

Pmdery. what is. 18. 37 

Prudes, for proctors. 10, 52 

Prunes, and prism. 16. 2 

Psalms, purloins the. 12. 25 

Pulp. how shall taste the rind P 14. 1 

Pm, that very foolish thing. 10. 38 

Pnnmees, to doubt her, 17.85 

Pyramids, in vales. 12 41 


Q 

Queen Bess, stamped with the image of good, 0.12 
Queen Elizabeth, no B(‘audal about. 10. 48 
^ote, till one compiles. 12. 2 

B 

Race, run bv one and one, 17.13 
Rag, a moth-eaten. 1. 24; the bloomin' old, 14, 8 
Bain, to feel the beat of. 11. 20 
Rapture, first fine careless, 14 21 
Rascal, in hollow of back. 12. 44 
Reading. whi<’l» bns pleased, 15, 31 
Reason, weaves, by Passion undone, 18.41 : not always 
wisdom. 19. 33 

References, verify your. 2. 17 
Relations, great men have their poor, 8, 5 
Religion, the only real. 13, 9 : onh one. 16. 30 
Remedy, worse than the disease, 15. 32 
Remember, or forget. 2. 42; forget t.iiat I. 5, 52; 
Repentance, cool with moiiiing. 4. 12. Winter Gar¬ 
ment of. 4. 24 

Reproof, l>egt c'an hear, who merit praise, 17, 4 
Reputation, sold for a Song. 6. 25 
Best, alone in striMiig. 10. 30 
Revenge, a man tli.it btudieth. 1. 23 
Revolutions, reforms less to be dreaded, 12. 40 
Right, Fashion arbiter and lule of. 5, 16 . and < 'ong. 
20. 0 

Righteous works. 17, li 

Bivalship, nothing done beautifully in, 11. 10 

River, weanest, winds somewhere safe to sea, 5. 58 

Rivulet, of text, 20, 21 

Road, below me, 18. 20 

Rock, not proof against a wave, 10, 47 

Roman, a. hohelav, 6, 50 

Roman Catholic Church, Macaulay on the. 18. 12 
Romance, how little we may come to know, 7. 26; 
always young, 17, 52 

Rome, grandeur that was, 17. 48; when fulls-the 
World. 10, 20 

Rose, rich and pun>o8clcss, 3, 15 , never blows so red, 
8, 11: queen of every one, 14, 35 ; fairest when 
budding new, 15, 34, last, of HUinmer, 17, 26 
Rosebud, a. set wrth thorns. 1. 3.1 
Roses, rod of criticism wreathed with, 7, 2; I shall 
never be friends with, 8, 0, all the way, 0. 16; 
scent of the, 20. 18 
Budyards, cease from Kipling, 10, 15 
Rule, by terror wrong, 6, 47 
Rupert of deliate, 15. 17 
Bust, sacnicl, 15. 35 

8 

Sacrifice, nuglity by. 7, 3A; thine ancient. 15, 61 
Saint, ’twould provoke. 11, 20 ; In crape, 17, 21 
Samaritan, ready enough to do Uie, 20, 10 
Samite, clothed In white, 4, 21 
Science, eel of. 20. 11 
Scotch, and a Joke, 0, 13 
Scoundrel, In supple-shdmg knee, 12, 44 
Scripture, in time of disputes, 16, 86 
Scuttle-fish. (Usimtants like the, 12. 17 
Sea, invriolate. 3, 44 ; mother and lover of men, 8. a 7 ; 
never so lone, 10, 40; Dewdrop slips into shining, 
11, 46; when I put out to, 14, 3 ; the open. 15 37; 
into that silent, 18, 25 
Sea-gipsy, and lost star, 8. 16 
Sea-sand, as is the rlirbed, 17. 8 
Seemg, things rightly, only one way, 16, 81 
Self-condemned, Justice on his own soul. 10. 21 
filf-sacriflce, awful beauty of. 14. 25 
Sense, of a. forlorn, 6, 53 : of mystery, 11. 30: take 
care of the. 14, 7; thin partitions divide from 
thought. 18. 44 
Sentence, mouths a. 6, 38 
Sermons, less read tluin tales. 5. 6 
Serve, who fain would sway must, 6. 32 
Service, ranking with G(«i. 2, 0 
Sexes, three, according to I’lcnch. .3. 18 
Shadow, light more soft than. i2. 21: cloaked from 
bead to foot. 16, 80: stayed not. 15. 40 
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Shadow'Show, uothius but a Masic. 17. 21 
Shalt, at laiidum deut. 11. 21: that quivered in bu 
heart, i:j. ;i2 

Shakespeare, none may apeak as he. 10. 48; one wild. 
12 10; unlocked bis heart. 13. 0: Uy to be. 14. 

tt 

Share, but what we. 11. 5 
Sheep, a abepherdeas of. 13. 16 
Shelley, 1. 45 

Shepherds, wranKliiur when wolf oiffh. 8. 29 
Ship, niildeat-inannercd man that ever Hcuttled. 0 52 
Shoes, and abipa and acaling-wax, 15. 40 
Silence, wiien dout)ting one’e sense. 8. 24; most noble 
till the end. 3 48 ,* one sweet strain of. 8. 22; in 
love. 13. 19; gratitude of true affection, 13. 20; 
mother of truth. 13. 21; great Empire of. 13. 22: 
is golden. 13. 43 : well-timed. 18, 29 
Simile, that solitary sbiuea. 12. 6 
Sm, some lUrluig. 5.25 : his favourite. 0.40: pleasure’s 
a. 12. 29, process of uiismning, 15. 28 
Siuais, climb and know it not. 11. 2 
Sire, lives in his sous. 5. 44; butchered to make a 
Roman holiday. 0. 50 

Skies, sunny ns her. 7. 5; like eomo watcher of the. 
1((, 0 

Sky, 08 aomcone singa about the. 11. 37 
Slave, whatever day makes man a, 19.1 
Sleep, disporting with shadows. 0. 22: poppied. 14. 
44 

Small, among the small. 13. 27 
Smart, amarteth moat who hides his. 6. 4S 
Smattering, a. of everything, l. 36 
Smile, one vast substantial. 8. 33 
Sneer, a lauglung devil in his. 10. 85 
Soap, mviailde, 3. 1 

Solitude, no c-ompanion so companionable as. 8, 3; 
should teach us how to die. 8. 20; liest nurse of 
wisdom, 13. 84; peopled by music, 19. 26 
Jong, breeze of. 2. 49; made sublime with. 4. 6; tbo 
Real, Clod’s, 6, 9 
ongs, to endure, 20. 7 
onnet, scorn not the. 18, 6 

Sorrow, cheered by being poured. 18, 80; sorrow’s 
crown of. 10, 51: makes us wise, 17. 23 
Soul, a sinful, and gifts. 1. 85 : touched by pity. 1.87; 
riandiiig sure. 2, 12; one, outweighing all. 2, 18. 
soon-cliuked, 4. 52; wears out the breast. 5. 45; 
meanest of ilia creatures lioasts two soul-sides, 6.6; 
within her eyes, 7,5 ; cai tain of my. 7,36 ; through 
my lips, 11. 19; take wing, 11, 39; vex not with 
dead phllosopiiy. 12. 5; soft intercom-se from soul 
to. 13, 44 , tocsin of the. 14. 12: to dare. 15. 58 
Sounds, Will take care of themselves, 14. 7 
Spark, vital. 18. 14 

Speech, a dead language. 2. 10: made splendid once 
with, 4. 6 ; thought bolder thou. 17.14 
Speed the going guest, 5. 30 
Splieres, harmonious. 14. 59 
Spirits, congenial, meet again, 4. 27 
Spot, savage, holy and enchanted, 1. 34; where love’s 
first links were wound. 15, 43 
Spring, and liose-ln-hand. 2. 50: the Fire of. 4. 24; 
and love, 8. 40; to have lived light in the, & 54; 
hounds of, 19, 9 

St. Paul’s, sketch the ruins of, 13. 12 
Stare, gorgonised with a stony British, 6. 14 
Stars, gold gateways of the. 1. 42; nothing fixed 
except some, 11. 11: pitch the golden tents. 19,10 
State, happy, whose ruler heeds the murmurs of the 
^ poor. 0, 23; all were for the, 10,11 
Stays, Puritanic. 13. 40 
Steel, foeiiien worthy of their. 12. 48 
Stiles, helping lame dogs over. 4. 46 
Story, always old and always new. 15. 45 
Stream, brightest at its spring, 15. 40 
Strife, rest springs from, 12, 49 
Success, blindness firsttioni of. 3. 82: nothing so 
impudent as. 11. 12 : in life, 15. 88 
Succour, dawns from Heaven, 8. 40 
Snltdn, after Sultkn, with his Pomp. 16. 46 
Sun, green-dense and dlm-dellcious, bred o’ the. 0,10; 

’ueath the all-beholding. 6, 42: shoots at the mld- 
_ day. 19. 86 
Sweet, how it was. 7. 28 
Sweetness, an iutdrminable tedious. 17 .42 


Sword, outwears its sheath. 5. 45 
Systems, have their day. 12. 18 

T 

Tale, twice-told. 3. 7: 12. 18 
Tales, sermons less read tliaii. 5. 0 
Talk. most, when least to say. 8, 5 
Tall, divinely, and fair. 1. 7 
Taught, profits by teacliiug, 17. 28 
Tavern, one (Jlimpse of it within. 19,19 
Temptation, only way to get rid of. 15. 20 
Tents, folded like AjTibs, 2, 55 
Terror, be that only rules by. 6. 47 
Text, rivulet of. 20. 21 
Things, broad on roots of. 3. 45 
Thought, built on tliought, 2. 45: wedding with 
thought. 3 3: mightier than time. 4. 6; eplendour 
of a sudden. 13. 50; bolder than speech. 17. 14: 
soul of act. 17, 15 : almost an act, 18. 10 
Thoughts, from the tongue slowly part. 17, 16 
Throat, mildest-mannered man that ever cut a. 6. 52 
Throne, fierce light which beats upon. 8. 44; shape 
the whisi>er of the, 19. 32 
Thumb, a most observing. 7. 84 
Time, eternal surge of. 7. 25; the tooth of. 8. 43; 
thief of. 12. 37 : corridors of. 14. 27 : unimaginable 
touch of, 15. 52; (foes, you sayP 17. 18; the 
avenger, 17 19; what’s P 18,50 
Times, good old. 14. 56; spacious. 15. 41: true old. 
15. 60 

Tiny Tim—“ Clod bless Us. Every One ! ” 2. 60 
To-morrows, confident. 1. 22; wiser than to-day. 2. 
52 

Tobacco, sublime. IS. 51; tomb of love. 17. 61 
Toil, he that will not live by. 6, 49 
Tools, pens most dangerous. 12. 22 
Touoours de Vaudare, 4. 17 
Tower, of strength, fallen. 11. 16 
Travels, the fastest, alone, 4. 49 
Treachery, skulking with hatred, 4. 48 
Tread, on my dreams. 8, 50 
Tree, who plants a. 6. 8 
Trees, light-winged Dryad of the. 14, 18 
Trout, in the milk, circumstantial evidence, 18. 86 
True, more things told than are. 8, 6; nothing, but 
what astonishes. 11.7; Light, the one. 19.19; who 
battled for the. 19. 21 

Truth, one clear, 2.51; beauty. 3. 26: inspired Bards 
of old, 4, 10; only can be Invented, 6, 8; comes 
limping after falsehood, 5. 10: life of. from the rot 
of creeds, 5. 57; at heart makes up for want of 
persuasion. 6. 54; takes two to speak the. 9. 14 1 
standing on vantage ground of, 10, 46; speaking, 
like writing fair, 13. 42; tell, or trump. 14. 10; 
that mighty. 14. 16: noble to side with. 16. 12; 
foe of tyrants. 17. 69; must out. 17. 60; son of 
heaven. 17. 61; within ourselves, 18. 1: never 
indebted to a lie. 18. 2; on lips of dying men. 18.8: 
wliat is, 18. 89 ; who speaks the 19. 37 
Truths, blunt, more mischief than falsehoods. 3. 85; 
of long ago. 5, 11. that soften hatred. 14. 65; turn 
into dogmas. 18. 4 
Tuscany, ranks of. 2. 87 

Tyrant, power Ixiuiid faster. 6, 48; cruel glee. 6. 48 
Tyrants, quake to hear. 12. 32; that worst of. 14. 2(1 


U 

Undarstanding, books, few but full of. 5. 21 
Use, rather than fame. 20,1 


V 

Vain, ignobly. 8, 28: vile only, 16. 53 

Valour, courtesy wins woman as well as. 6. 29 

Verbosity, exuberance of his own 8. 49 

Verify your references. 2. 17 

Verse, a Book of. and Thou. 7. 7 

Vice, raptures and roses of. 10, 13 

Vices, frame a ladder of, 13. 1 

Villon, sad bad glad mad brother’s name. 12.86 

Vine, her ancient Ruby yields. 8. 54 

Violets, yeil4d nuns. 17. 6 


» 




VHtTUE 


INDIiX 


YOUTH 


Vir^Tie, linked with one. d. 37 ; Iiliea and languors of, 
10. 13; lUBpidon H coward’a, 14, 5; lies in the 
■tniKRle, lf>. f)4; follow, for viitue’s sake, 17, 37 
Virtuous, mischief ther do. 15. 56 
Vision, was it af 18. 17 

Voice, an arrow for the heart, 14. 41; each a mighty. 
18. 8 

Volumes, creatoiR of odd. 8. 1 
Vow, that binds too strictly. 15. 65 


W 


Wanity, vlch Is your particklerP 18, 13 
Want, wit’s whetstone, 1 d 47 
Wants, gnawing at the heel, 1, 38 
War. to the knife ' 18. 15 ; a bnuii-spatterlng, wind- 
nipe-shtting art. 18, 16 
Warrior, tlie liapiiy. lU, 27 
Wa»ch-dog’S honest haik. 17, 25 
Whier, iinpeneiitiljU*. 3, 1; came like 3, 2; Carden 
bv the. 3. 54 • great stiaet pared with, 14. 64 
Waters she walks the. 13. 16 
Weakness, pardon, tliat was never felt. 6. 36 
Weald, I'lue gCHidness of 3. 28 
Wealth, get plac e and. 6, 2 
Weed's plain heart, secret of a. 17, 50 
Weep, and vow weeii alone, 9, 24 
Welcome, as flowers in Mav 20 14 
Wells, hr deep, and water flcxids. 11, f 
West, neither Eaht nor. 4. 4 
Whatever, is. ih right, 2, 51 
Whist, Sarali iJattle on, 1. 6 
White man’s burden 14. 9 
Wife, a. gift of heaven, 2. 6 
Wilderness, is I’aradise enow. 7, 7 
Will, to do. 15 58 

Wind, going like, 3, 2 , oonstanoy In, 8. 17; on the 
heath, 16, 41 , whistling mane of. 17. 29 
Wine, and walnuts. 1, 43; satiH 4. 51 , a Fliisk of, 
7. " ; Venus rose rod out of. 16. 10 
Wines, sucked the lire of some forgotten sun. 19. 43 
Wisdom, known defeat. 10 19 ; of woman, 14. 28 
Wise, < onfoiinded hv dunee’s laughter, ‘h 14 ; madness 
to defer, 3, 25 , master and lord of his ImitherH, 
6, 33 . who draws a c harm from rex ks or woexJs oi 
weeds, 6. 45; must be a fool tlist, 8. 23 
Wish, whst we, we soon believe, 1 8, *12, what most we. 

18. 40 

Wishes, lengthen as oui sun declines. 9. 40 
Wit, but the plume, 13. 10; will not bear repetition, 
14, 4 . true, 17. 58 . talks most, ivhen leji*,t to ear. 
19 45, that can creep, 19. 40 ; \\ ant, whetstone of, 

19. 47 

Wolf, shepherds wrangle when nigh, 8, 29; came down 
like a. 11. 2S 


Woman, and consent. 1. 18; and demon lover, 1. 34 ; 
cannot live without. 3. 11. Ix'heve a. 3. 17; to 
man, as c*ord to bow, 3, 19 ; at Jieait a rake, 3. 47 ; 
work for ourself and a, 4. 8; will or won’t, depend 
on't, 5, 24: courtesy wins, 5. 29, should marry, 
7. 44; nmn’s game, 10, 5; iinLuie made thee, 11, 
28, wisdom of. 14. 28; path of a gewd, 15. 22; 
that cries liiish bids kiss. l(i. 1 ; and nu‘anneiMes, 
16. 16; bridal-favours and raiment, 18, 4(> 
Womanhood, iiunule of noble. 11. 22 . and childhood. 
13, 4.. 

Womankind but one rosy nouth, 14. 19 
Women, one or two have loved me, 4. 31 ; more 
powerful to persuade. 10. 9; heart, not mind, 
argues. 20. 2 

Woo when all Is won all desire to. 17, 20 
Woollen. Odious ' in. 11. 29 

Word, echoes in Ofal’s skh's. 5 5 ; farc'well. that fatal, 

5, 15; used in its I’lckwa kinn sense. 6, 31 , at 
random spoken, 11, 21 ; makc'.s despots tremble, 
19 37 

Words, men pluck no fnilt from sharp, 3. 48; divide 
and tend 3. 48; eoinei of swec't. 4 32. whal are 
the voicrs of birds but, 5 48 , like Nature, lialf 
reveal 5. .50; tvrniits cpiake b) Ihmt, 12. 32, most 
powerful drug. 20. 5 ; tok»*iis i urrent and ate eptod, 
206. 

Work, do the nearest. 4, 46 ; who tlrst invented. 19, 24 
World, great w.sve that echoes round the, 16. 45 ; of 
gammon and spinnuge. 18. 31 , when inctst it ap- 
pUiids. 19. 7 

World, iwihs thrcmgli It but once 7. 40 , Federalion of 
the. 8. 15, vast < athislr.il of lln‘. 9. 2.1. vcliat 
a crocodilian. 11, 27, to sit .istiidc the. 12. 31 ; 
fc'vtr of tin*. 14. 51 , a bundle of hav. Ki. 5 , so full 
of a mmibc ‘1 of things, 16, 6. when the world was 
wide, 10 37 , 18. 6 
Worm, not cloven in vain, 14, 17 
Worst, ahead might be. 15, 48 
Worthier, and wiser, master and lord of his brother*, 

6. 3*1 

Wound, itavuig a sear, 1.41 
Wounds, evcT closed without a sc*arP 18. 34 
Writers, ste.d a good tiling, 10. 26 
Writing, grc'iter want of skill in. 17. 22 
Wrong, how c-asilv tilings go, 2. 2; wherever done 
6. 42: who treasures up a. IG. 33 , a private, not a 
public, 17. 30; uml right, 20. 9 

Y 

Years, all that lies hurled under fifty, 11. 48 
Yesterdays, of cheerful. 1, 22 . look backward with a 
sin lie, 19. 40 

Younaest, not Infdlible. 18 20 

Youth, tlie thoughts of, 1.2; rcsl sweet wine of, 3, 84 ; 
first fler> glow of. 12, 5 , blunders of. 14,31; trustel 
of Posterity. 16, 7 ; once gone, ia gune.2U. 26 
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